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Subject. 


A. 

Agricaltnre,  Secretary  of.    Letters : 

Pine  seed,  native.    Information  relati7e  to  experiments  Ia  plant- 
ing, in  the  sand  hills  of  the  Northwest 

Wheat.     Relatire  to  the  visible  and  inyisible  supply  of,  in  the 

United  States , 

Wheat.    Statement  of  supply  of,  visible  and  Invisible,  likely  to  be 

in  the  United  States  July  1, 1894 

Alaska : 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  on  introduction  of  reindeer  into 

That  last  year's  unexpended  balance  for  protection  of  ssdmon  fish- 
eries in,  be  embraced  in  the  sundry  civil  bill 

Aliens.    Showing  the  percentage  of,  among  the  officers  and  enlisted 

men  of  the  U.S.  Army 

Allen,' James.    Report  of  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy  of  the  rescue  of  tide  crew 

of  pecked  bark , 

American  Republics.    Annual  Report  of  Director  of  Bureau  of^  for  1893 
Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  R.  R.  Co.    Report  of  Second  Comptroller 

relative  to  settlement  No.  5441  in  favor  of  the 

Appropriations.    Relative  to  certain  items  in  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  biU  (H.  R.  7097) 

Argentine  Kepublid : 

Coined  silver  money  and  the  products  of 

Relative  to  the  currency  and  the  products  of 

Arkansas  Volunteers.    Relative  to  pensions  issued  for  services  in  David 

West's  Company  B  of. 

Army: 

Reports  of  officers  of  the,  serving  on  the  frontier  in  1855  and  1856. 
Showing  the  percentage  of  aliens  among  the  officers  and  enlisted 

men  of  the 

Assistant  treasurers  and  eustoms  officers  of  the  United  States.    Rela- 
tive to  fortn  of  bill  for  eontinuing  in  office 

Attorney-General.    Letters : 

Bailiffs.    Relative  to  appropriation  for  payment  of 

Court  of  Claims.    List  of  judgments  of  the,  in  Indian  depredation 

eases,  since  July  1,1892 

Court  of  Claims.     List  of  judgments  of,  in  Indian  depredation 
cases,  since  April  14,1894 
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▲ttomey-GeDeral.    Letters — ContiDued. 

Department  of  Justice.  Submitting  statement  of  deficiency  in 
contingent  expenses  of  the 

Election  laws.  Number  of  indictments  found  for  Tiolations  of, 
since  1870 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  riyers,  OTerflow  cases.  List  of  Judgments  in, 
not  appealed,  etc 

Indian  depredations.  Statements  of  all  final  judgments  in  o^ims 
arising  from,  to  Dec.  4,  1893 

Indian  depredations.  Two  Judgments  in  cases  omitted  from  Sen- 
ate Ex.  Doo.  No.  7.    (Part  2) 

Indian  depredation  cases.  RelatiTe  to  persons  employed  by  the 
Government  in  defense  of 

Indian  depredation  claims.  Report  from  assistant  charged  with 
the  defense  of 

Indian  Territory.  Requesting  appropriation  of  $500  for  expenses 
of  the  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  in  the 

Judgments.  List  of^  rendered  against  the  United  States  by  U.  S. 
circuit  and  district  courts 

Kid  well  Flats.    Relative  to  suit  in  regard  to  the 

Letter  carriers.  Amount  of  Judgments  in  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
favor  of 

Marshals,  U.  S.  courts.  Requesting  additional  appropriations  for 
expenses  of  in  protecting  property  in  the  hands  of  receivers..., 

Marshalfl,  U.  S.  courts.  Increasing  estimate  of  deficiency  in  appro- 
priation for  fees  and  expenses  of,  for  current  fiscal  year 

Monopolies,  unlawful.  Action  taken  in  U.  S.  courts  to  punish  per- 
sons engaged  in 

Pacific  railroads.  Estimate  of  appropriation  to  enable  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  protect  the  Government's  interest  in  suits  affect- 
ing the 

Silver  certificates.  Reply  to  inquiry  of  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to  character  of,  as  money 

Sioux  mixed  bloods.    Correspondence  relative  to 

Trade.  Action  taken  in  U.  S.  oourta  to  punish  persons  engaged  in 
restraints  of 

Utah.  Large  sums  due  the  United  States  from,  for  support  of  con- 
victs in 

Witnesses.    United  States  attorney  for  Washington  relative  to 

deficiency  estimate  of  $400,000  for 

Attorneys,  United  States,  in  New  York.  Amounts  paid  to,  for  examin- 
ing titles  to  land 

B. 

Bailiff's.    Relative  to  appropriation  for  payment  of 

Berner^  Robert  L.,  special  agent.  Report  of,  relative  to  entries  within 
the  limits  of  the  Des  Moines  River  land  grant , 

Bluefields,  Nicaragua.  Report  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  land- 
ing of  British  troops  at 

Bonds.  Information  relative  to  the  sale  of,  under  notice  of  Jan.  17, 
1894 

Boston  Harbor.  Relative  to  providing  additional  safeguards  to 
approach  of  vessels  to 

Boston.    Report  of  investigation  of  appraiser's  office  at 

Bounty.  Amount  of,  paid  to  sugar  producers  from  July  1, 1891,  to  Mar. 
1,1894 

British  troops.  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  landing  of,  at  Bluefields, 
Nicaragua ..••.... 

C. 

Cable.  Correspondence  concerning  permission  to  land,  on  United 
States  coast  since  Mar.  1, 1893 

California.  Third  Auditor  relative  to  the  Indian  war  claims  of  the 
State  of 
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Canada: 

Relative  to  nnmber,  etc.,  of  railway  cars  passinfi^  between  United 

States  ports,  throagh  the  Dominion  of,  since  1885 

Commercial  relations  between  the  Dominion  of,  and  the  United 

States  since  1821 

Carter,  John  L.    Claims  of,  against  Spain^  for  illegal  arrest 

Custine.    Relatiye  to  making  certain  repairs  on  the  gunboat 

Census : 

Commissioner  of  Labor  explaining  why  report  on  manufactures  has 

not  been  published 

Relatiye  to  compliance  of  the  sugar  refineries  with  requirements 

of  the 

Cherokee  Outlet.    Reports  relatire  to  selection  of  county  seats  and 

town  sites  in  the 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island  R.  R.     Selection  of  county  seats  and  town 

^si  tes  along  the  line  of  the,  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet 

Chickasaw  trust  fund.     Stating  the  interest  account  of  nonpaying 

bonds  in  the v 

Chinese  exclnsion  act.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sugeesting  that  last 
yoar's  unexpended  balance  for  the  enforcement  of  the,  be  embraced 

in  sundry  civU  bill •- 

Claims: 

Schedules  of,  allowed  by  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  for 

payment  of  which  appropriations  have  been  exhausted 

Schedules  of,  allowed  by  accounting  officers,  for  payment  of  which 

appropriations  have  been  exhausted 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    Report  of  Superintendent  of  the,  for  year 

ended  June  30,  1893 

Colleges.    Disbursements  for  current  fiscal  year  of  portion  of  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  public  lands  to  endowment  and  support  of 

Colombia.  United  States  of.     Correspondence  between  the  Govern- 
ment of,  and  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  levying  import  duties  on 

certain  products  of 

Columbia  Arsenal,  Tenn.     Communication  from  Chief  of  Ordnance 
relative  to  claim  of  Frank  Goodwin,  contractor  for  constructing 

certain  buildings  at  the 

Columbia  River.    Relative  to  necessity  for  a  quarantine  station  at 

the  mouth  of  the ^ 

Commissions.     Form  of  bill  for  issuing  and  recording  in  Treasury 

Department 

Comptroller,  First.     Showing  Accounts  audited  against  Utah  Terri- 
tory for  years  1875-1886 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency.    Relative  to  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 

fluppresfine  counterfeiting 

Consulates,  United  States.    First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  asking 

additional  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses  of 

Contract  laborers.    Relative  to  violations  of  statutes  against  impor- 
tation of 

Convicts.    Large  sums  due  the  United  States  ftom  Utah  for  sup- 
port of 

Counterfeiting: 

Chief  of  i^cret  Service  relative  to  appropriation  for  suppressing. .. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  relative  to  appropriation  of  $5,000 

for  suppressing 

Court  of  Claims : 

Amount  of  Judgments  in  the,  against  the  United  States  in  favor  of 

letter  carriers 

List  of  judgments  of  the,  from  Mar.  4, 1893,  to  Dec.  19,  1893 

List  of  judgments  of  the,  in  Indian  depredation  cases  since  July  1, 

1892 

List  of  judgments  of,  in  Indian  depredation  cases  since  Apr.  14, 

1894 

List  of  judgments  of  the,  requiring  an  appropriation  at  this  session 

List  of  Judgments  of  the,  requiring  an  appropriation  to  pay 

Courts,  U.  S.    List  of  Judgments  rendered  by,  against  the  United  States 
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Subject. 


Crow  Creek  Indian  Reserration.    Commiuioners  of  Indian  Affairs  rela- 

tire  to  reimbursement  of  settlers  on,  in  South  Dakota , 

Currency,  paper.    Amount  of,  redeemed  and  reissued  or  destroyed 

■inoe  Jan.  14,1875 - 

Currency.  Relative  to  the,  and  products  of  India,  Russia,  and  Argen- 
tine Republic • 

Customs  officers : 

Relative  to  form  of  bill  for  continuing  in  office,  eto , 

Relative  to  payment  of,  for  services  rendered  after  expiration  of 
their  commissions .., 

D. 

Departments,  EzeoutiTe.    Estimates  of  appropriation  required  by  the, 

to  complete  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 18d4 

Depreciated  paper.    Relative  to  cash  value  of  imports  from  countries 

having,  as  a  circulating  medium 

Deputy  surveyors.     Report  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

Office  relative  to  cause  of  delay  in  adjusting  accounts  due 

Dee  Moines  River  land  grant.    Report  of  Itobert  L.  Bemer,  special 

AgjjKat.  relative  to  entries  within  limits  of  the , 

Devils  Island,  Lake  Superior.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommend- 
ing appropriation  for  obtaining  title  to,  for  a  light  station , 

District  of  Columbia : 

Attomev-General  relative  to  suit  in  regard  to  Kidwell  Flats,in  the . . 
Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  use  of  wator  power  of  the  Qreat 
Falls  of  the  Potomac  for  electric  lighting  in  the 

E. 

« 

Election  laws.    Nnmber  of  indictments  fonnd  for  viollttions  of,  since 

1870 

Election  services.  Amounts  paid  Special  Deputy  Marshal  J.  W.  Jaco- 
bus for,  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  8, 1892 

Engraving  and  Printing : 

Chief  of  Bureau  of,  relative  to  purchase  of  supplies  fbr  the  Bureau  of 
Secretary  of  the  {Treasury  submitting  estimate  for  an  appropria- 
tion for 

Ernst,  O.  H.,  Snperintondent.  Relative  to  construction  of  new  reser- 
voir at  the  Military  Academy .' 

Everett  Harbor.    Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to 

Everett,  Wash.  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  cost  of  dredg- 
ing the  bar  at 

P. 

• 

First  Auditor's  Office.  Estimates  for  additional  force  in  the,  if  a  tax 
should  be  imposed  on  incomes 

Fish  hatoheries.  Estimates  for  completing,  in  Lake  County,  Colo. ,  and 
in  New  York , 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  overflow  cases.  List  of  judgments  in,  not 
appealed,  etc , 

Ifreight  on  bullion  aud  coin.  Director  of  the  Mint  presenting  defi- 
ciency estimate  in  appropriation  for,  between  mints  and  assay  offices 

Frontier.    Reports  of  Army  officers  serving  on  the,  in  1855  and  1856. . 

Furniture.  Deficiency  appropriation  of  $600  for  traveling  expenses 
of  inspector  of,  for  public  buildings 

For  Seal  Fisheries  Arbitration 

G. 

Gold  coin : 

Sources  from  whence  supply  of,  in  this  country,  outside  the  Treas- 
ury, was  increased  in  1893 
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Gold  coin — ContiDiied. 

Statement  of  amount  of,  received  by  the  Treasnrj  since  Not.  1, 
1893,  etc .....: 

Gold  reserve.    Relative  to  the  establiihment  and  maintenance  of  the.. 

Goodwin,  Frank.    Chief  of  Ordnance  relative  to  claim  of 

Grassy  Island,  Detroit  River,  Michigan.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

asking  additional  appropriation  to  complete  range  lights  above 

Great  k  alls  of  the  Potomac.    Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  use  of 

water  power  of  the,  for  electric  lighting  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H. 

Haiti.    Correspondence  between  the  Government  o^  and  Secretary  of 

State  relative  to  levying  import  duties  on  certain  products  of 

Hardy,  W.  L.    Claim  ol^  against  Spain  for  illegal  arrest 

Hawaii : 

Additional  dispatches,  etc.,  relatino;  to 

Additional  dispatches  from  the  U.  8.  minister  to,  with  inolosures. .. 

Dispatches  from  U.S. minister  to 

Dispatches  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to 

Dispatch  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to 

Message  of  the  President  transmitting  sundry  correspondence  rel- 
ative to 

Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatch  and  inclosures  from  U.  S. 

minister  to 

Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatch  from  U.  S.  minister  to 

Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatches  from  U.  S.  minister  to.. 
Secretarv  of  State  transmitting  dispatch  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to. 
Hay  Lake  Channel.    Relative  to  provision  for  lighting  the,  St.  Marys 

River.  Michigan ■ 

Healy,  Capt.  M.  A.  Report  of^  concerning  rescue  of  orew  of  the  wrecked 

bark  James  Allen 

Heard,  John  T.    Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  claim  of. . . 

Holland,  Wm.  T.    Claim  of,  againet  Spain  for  illegal  arrest 

Homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.    Estimate  of  deficiency  in  the 

appropriation  for ^ 

Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation.    Relative  to  construction  of  wagon 

road  on  the 

Hospital  service.  Government.    Value  of  textile  fabrics  purchased  for 
the,  during  fiscal  year  1893 

I. 

Immigration.    Commissioners   o^    with  dates  of  appointment  and 

amount  of  salary 

Immigration  fund.    Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the,  yearly,  since 

1889,  etc 

Immigration: 

Report  of  Superintendent  of,  relative  to  the  padrone  system  of 

Italian .* 

Report  of  Superintendent  of,  relative  to  restrictions  applicable  to. . 
Import  duties.    Correspondence  between  Secretary  of  State  and  sun- 
dry foreign  governments,  relative  to,  on  certain  products 

Imports.    Cash  value  of^  from  countries  having  depreciated  paper  as 

circulating  medium 

Income  tax : 

Amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the,  from  1863  to  1878 

Estimates  for* additional  force  in  the  First  Auditor's  Office,  if  the, 

should  be  imposed 

India: 

Coined  silver  money  and  the  products  of 

Relative  to  the  currency  and  the  products  of 

Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of.    Letters : 

Relative  to  claim  of  John  T.  Heard 

Relative  to  treaties  with  Yankton  and  Dakota,  or  Sioux  Indians. .. 
Relative  to  reimbursement  of  settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and  Winne- 
bago Reservation,  S.  Dak , 
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Subject. 


Indian  Affain,  Commissioner  of.    Letters — Continued. 

Belatire  to  construction  of  wagon  road  on  Hoopa  Valley  Indian 

Reservation ' 

Belatire  to  Sioux  mixed  bloods 

Submitting  copy  of  agreement  with  the  Yakima  Nation  of  Indians. 

Belatire  to  the  Vnma Indians.... 

Bolative  to  the  Indian  agencies  of  the  United  states 

Belatire  to  the  moner  due  and  paid^  by  treaty  to  the  Wahpay- 

kootey  and  Medawakantan  bands  of  Sioux  Indians 

Belatire  to  surrey  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Beserration 

Belatire  to  the  Indian  wars  of  1855  and  1856,  in  Washiugton  and 

Oregon 

Indian  agencies.    Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  relatire  to  the 

Indian  appropriation  bill.    Estimates  for  the,  for  the  current  fiscal 


rear 


Indian  depredation  cases: 

Belatire  to  persons  employed  by  the  Goremmont  in  defense  of.. .. 

List  of  judgments  of  Court  of  Claims  in,  since  Apr.  14,  1894 

Indian  depredation  claims.    Beport  from  Assistant  Attomey-Gtoneral, 

charged  with  the  defense  of 

Indian  depredations : 

List  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for^  since  July  1,  1^^. .. 
Statement  of  all  final  judgments  in  claims  arising  from,  to  Dec.  4, 

1893 

Two  judgments  in  oases  omitted  from  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  7, 

(Part  2) 

Indian  reserrations.    Secretary  of  the  Interior  urging  appropriation 

for  surreying  and  allottin  c  for  fiscal  year  1894 

Indian  Birer,  Florida.    Cost  of  dredging  channel  from  the,  to  certain 


point 


Indians: 

Agreement  with  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  of,  in  Idaho,  etc 

Amount  paid  to  Chickasaw  tribe  of,  as  Interest  on  trust  funds. . . . . 
Belatire  to  money  due  and  paid,  by  treaty,  to  the  Wahpay kootey 

and  Medawakanton  bauds  of  Sioux 

Bogne  Birer.    Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relatire  to  the  loy- 
alty of  the,  during  the  Washington  and  Oregon  Indian  wars  of 

1855  and  1856 

Western  Cherokee.    Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relatire  to 

claim  of  John  T.  Heard  for  serrices  rendered  the 

Tankton  and  Dakota,  or  Sioux.    Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

relatire  to  treaties  with  the - 

Takima  Nation  of.     Secretary  of  Interior  transmitting   copy  of 

agreement  with 

Indian  Territory.    Attorney-General  requesting  appropriation  of  $500 

for  expenses  of  the  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  in  the 

Indian  war  claims.    Thira  Auditor  relatire  to  the,  of  California 

Indian  wars,  Washington  and  Oregon,  of  1855  and  1856.    Beport  of 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relatire  to  the 

Interior  Department.    List  of  appointments,  promotions,  dismissals, 
and  resignations  by  request  in  the,  Arom  Mar.  4, 18^,  to  Apr.  19, 18M.. 
Interior,  ^oretary  of  the.    Letters : 

Alaska.    Beport  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  on  introduction  of  rein- 
deer into 

Arkansas  Volunteers.    Belatire  to  pensions  issued  for  serrices  in 

Darid  West's  Company  B  of 

Cherokee  Outlet.    Beports  relatire  to  selection  of  county  seat  and 

town  sites  in  the 

Colleges.    Disbursements  for  current  fiscal  year  of  portion  of  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  public  lands  to  endowment  and  support  of.... 
Deputy  surveyors.    Beport  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

OfKce  relatire  to  cause  of  delay  in  adjusting  accounts  due 

Des  Moines  Birer  land  grant.    Beport  of  Bobert  L.  Bemer,  special 

agent,  relatire  to  entries  within  limits  of  the 

Heard,  John  T.    Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relatire  to  claim  of.  | 
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IX 


Subject. 


No. 


Vol. 


Intorior,  Secretary  of  the.    Letters — Con  tinned. 

Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation.  Relative  to  constrnction  of 
wagon  road  on  the 

Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of.  Relative  to  reimbursement  of 
settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  S.  Dak 

Indian  agencies.    Commissiouer  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  the.. 

Indian  appropriation  bill.    Submitting  certain  estimates  for  the.. 

Indian  reservations.  Urging  appropriation  for  surveying  and 
allotting,  for  fiscal  year  1894 

Indians.    Agreement  with  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  of,  in  Idaho,  etc 

Indians.  Relative  to  money  due  and  paid,  by  treaty,  to  the  Wah- 
pacootey  and  Medawakantan  bands  of  Sioux 

Indians,  Yankton  and  Dakota,  or  Sioux.  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  relative  to  treaties  with  the 

Indians,  Yakima  Nation  of.    Transmitting  copy  of  agreement  with . 

Indian  wars,  Washington  and  Oregon,  of  1855  and  1856.  Report 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to'  the 

Interior  Department.  List  of  appointments,  promotions,  dismis- 
sals, and  resignations  by  request  in  the,  from  Mar.  i,  1893,  to 
Apr.  19,1894 

Klamath  Indian  Reservation,  Oreg.    Relative  to  tke  survey  of  the. . 

Manufactures.    Why  tbe  census  report  on,  has  not  been  published.. 

Minnesota.  Correspondence  respecting  the  claim  of  the  State  of, 
to  school  lands  in  Indian  or  military  reservations 

Nicaragua.    Report  of  Maritime  Canal  Company  of : 

Pensions.  Amount  of  unexpended  appropriation  for,  at  close  of 
fiscal  year  1894 

Pensions,  Commissioner  of.  Relative  to  number  of  pensions  sus- 
pended since  Mar.  4, 1893,  and  number  restored,  etc 

Public  Lands.  Report  of  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Ofilce 
relative  to  odd  sections  of,  in  Oregon  and  Washington 

Rent  of  buildings.  Estimate  of  deficiency  in  the  appropriation 
for,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Sioux  mixed  bloods.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Attorney- 
General  relative  thereto 

Sugar  refineries.  Relative  to  compliance  of  the,  with  census  re- 
q  uirements 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Report  of  Government  Directors 
of  the 

Utah.    Annual  report  of  commissioner  of  schools  for 

Yuma  Indians.  Report  from  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  rela- 
tive to  tbe,  and  copy  of  agreement  with 

Italian  ambassador.    Corresponaence  with  the,  relative  to  the  padrone 

system  in  connection  with  Italian  immigration 

Italian  immigration.  CorresxK>ndence  relative  to  the  padrone  system 
in  connection  with 

J. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Sheldon.   Report  of,  on  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska. 

Jacobus,  J.  W.,  special  deputy  marshal.  Amount  paid  to,  for  election 
services  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  8,  1892 

Judgments.  List  of,  rendered  against  the  United  States  by  U.  S.  cir- 
cuit and  district  courts 

Justice,  Department  of.  Statement  of  deficiency  in  contingent  expenses 
of  the 

K. 

Kidwell  Flats.    Relative  to  suit  in  regard  to  the 

Klamath  Indian  Reservation,  Oreg.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
relative  to  the  survey  of  the 

L. 

Labor,  Comniissioner  of.  Explaining  why  census  report  on  manufac- 
tures has  not  been  published 
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Subject. 


Labor,  Comminsioner  of.  Letter  from,  relative  to  compliance  of  sugar 
refineries  with  certain  provisions  of  the  act  for  taking  the  Eleventh 
and  subsequent  censuses 

Land  Office,  Commissioner  of  the  General.  Relative  to  public  lands 
in  odd  sections  in  Oregon  and  Washington 

Lands,  public.  Disbursements  for  current  fiscal  year  of  portion  of  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of,  to  endowment  and  support  of  colleges 

Letter  carriers.  Amount  of  judgments  in  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  United  States  in  favor  of 

Light- House  Board.  Extracts  from  report  of  the,  relative  to  Boston 
Harbor 

Light  station.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommending  appropria- 
£on  for  obtaining  title  to  Devil's  Island,  Lake  Superior,  for  a 

M. 

Maokinao  Island,  Mich.    Claim  of  postmaster  at.  for  losses  by  burglary . 
Mackinac  National  Park.    Report  of  Capt.  Charles  T.  Witherell,  super- 
intendent of  the,  for  1893. 

Manufactures.    Commissioner  of  Labor  explaining  why  census  report 

on,  has  not  been  published 

Maple  sugar.     Gross  amount  of  boun  ty  paid  to  producers  of 

Marine-Hospital  Service : 

Seoretarv  of  the  Treasury  requesting  appropriation  for  additional 

clerk  for  office  of  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requesting  appropriation  of  $35,000  to 

meet  expenses  of  additional  duties,  etc • 

Marshals,  U.  S.  courts : 

Attorney-General  increasing  estimate  of  deficiency  in  appropria- 
tion for  fees  and  expenses  of,  for  current  fiscal  year 

Attorney-General  requesting  additional  appropriation  for  expenses 

of,  in  protecting  property  in  hands  of  receivers 

Massachusetts  avenue.    Superintendent  of  NavaJ  Observatory  relative 

to  extension  of 

Medical  Congress,  Pan-American.  Proceedings  of  the,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, September,  1893 

Military  Academy.  O.  H.  Ernst,  Superintendent,  relative  to  construc- 
tion of  new  reservoir  at  the 

Military  engineering.    Proceedings  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary 

relating  to 

Military  records.    Transfer  of,  of  Revolution  and  War  of  1812  to  War 

Department  from  Treasury  and  Interior  Departments 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    Cost  of  locks  and  dams  to  extend  navigation  to 

the  flour  mills  at 

Minnesota.    Correspondence  respecting  the  claim  of  the  State  of^  to 

school  lands  within  Indian  or  military  reservations 

Mint,  Director  of  the : 

Urgiug  deficiency  anpropriation  of  $46,000  to  pay  workmen  at  the 

mint  in  Philadelphia 

Submitting  deficiency  estimate  in  appropriation  for  freight  on 

bullion  and  coin  between  mints  and  assay  offices 

Submitting  deficiency  estimate  in  appropriation  for  contingent 

expenses  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Mississippi  River.    Danger  of  the,  cutting  through  into  the  St.  Francis 

River  at  Walnut  Bend,  Ark 

Monopolies^  unlawful.    Action  taken  in  U.  S.  courts  to  punish  persons 

engaged  in 

Mora,  Antonio  Maximo.  Correspondence  since  June  16, 1892,  relative 
to  claim  of,  against  Spain 

N. 

Naval  Observatory.    Superintendent  of  the,  relative  to  extension  of 

Massachusetts  avenue  chrou^h  the  grounds  of  the 

Navajo  Indians.    Estimate  ot  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  the,  in 
Near  Mexico *. 
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XI 


Subject. 


Navy,  Seoretary  of  the.    Letters : 

CastiDe.    Relative  to  making  certain  repairn  on  the  ffnnboat 

Naval  Observatory.    Letter  from  superintendent  of  the,  relative 
to  extending  Massachusetts  avenue  through  the  grounds  of  the.. 
Bodney,  Robert  B.,  paymaster  in  the  Navy.    Opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  and  decision  of  district  court  of  Delaware  with  respect 

to 

Newport  News,  Ya.  Relative  to  claim  of  Irwin  Tucker,  late  postmas- 
ter at 

New  York.    Allowances  made  to  the  State  of,  under  act  of  July  27, 1861. 
New  York  Harbor.    Estimate  for  preventing  injurious  deposits  in,  for 

current  fiscal  year 

Nicaragua.    Report  of  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 

Nicaragua  Canal.  Report  of  Capt.  George  P.  Scriven  on  the  military 
aspects  of  the 

O. 

Ordnance,  Bureau  of.  Lists  of  amounts  found  due  by  the  accounting 
officers  for  contingent  expenses  of  the 

Ordnance^  Chief  of.    Relative  to  claim  of  Frank  Goodwin,  contractor. 

Oregon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  Indian  wars  of 
1856  and  1856  in 

Osceola.  Report  of  Second  Comptroller  relative  to  insurance  paid  on 
the  steamer 

P. 

Paeiflo  Railroads.    Estimate  of  appropriation  to  enable  the  Attomey- 
Qeneral  to  protect  the  Government's  interest  in  suits  affecting  the.. . 
Padrone  system.    Correspondence  relative  to  the,  in  connection  with 

Italian  Immigration 

Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  held  in  Washington  September,  1893. 

Proceedings  of  the 

Pensioners.    Third  Auditor  relative  to  claims  for  expenses  of  last 

illness  and  burial  of 

Pension  Office  building.    Estimate  of  cost  of  new  copper  roof  for  the. 
Pensions : 

Amount  of  unexpended  appropriation  for,  at  close  of  fiscal  year 

1894 

Commissioner  of.    Relative  to,  issued  for  services  of  David  West's 

Company  B,  Arkansas  Volunteers,  18-16 

Commissioner  of.    Relative  to  number  of  suspended,  since  Mar.  4, 

1893,  a nd  number  restored,  etc 

Philadelphia: 

Director  of  the  Mint  urging  deficiency  appropriation  of  $46,000  to 

pay  workmen  at  the  mint  in 

Director  of  the  Mint  presenting  deficiency  estimate  in  appropria- 
tion for  contingent  expenses  of  the  mint  at 

Pine  seed,  native.    Secretary  of  Agriculture  relative  to  experiments  in 

planting,  in  the  sand  hills  of  the  Northwest 

Portland,  Oreg.    Papers  and  correspondence  relative  to  claim  of 

Postal  revenues.    Statement  of  deficiency  in  the,  for  1893 

Postal  service.    Estimate  of  appropriation  required  to  complete  the, 

for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1894 

Postnianter-General.     Letters: 

Mackinac  Island,  I^Iich.     Claim  of  postmaster  at,  for  losses  by 

burglary 

Senate  mail.    Relative  to  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the 

Tucker,  Irwin.    Relative  to  claim  of,  late  postmaster  at  Newport 

News,  Va 

Union  Building.    Relative  to  rental  of  part  of  basement  of 

President  of  the  United  States.    Messages: 

American  Republics.    Transmitting  Annual  Report  of  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of,  for  1893 
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Sabject. 


President  of  the  United  States.    Messagee — Continned. 

Bluetields,  Nicaragua.    Report  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to 
iandins  of  Britl^  troops  at 

Coined  silver  money.    Secretarr  of  State  with  respect  to,  and 
products  of  India.  Russia,  and  the  Argentine  Repnblio 

Hawaii.    Additional  dispatches,  etc.,  relating  to 

Hawaii.    Additional  dispatches  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to,  with 
inclosures 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  correspondence  relative  to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatch  and  inclosures 
from  U.  S.  minister  to ^., 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatches  received  from 
U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatch  from  U.  S.  min- 
ister to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatches  from  U.  S. 
minister 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatch  from  the  U.  S. 
minister  to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatches  from  the  U.  S. 
minister  to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  a  dispatch  from  the  U.  S. 
minister  to 

Imi)ort  duties.    Correspondence  between  Secretary  of  State  and 
sundry  foreign  governments  relative  to,  on  certain  products 

Mora,  Antonio  Maximo.     Correspondence  since  June  16, 1892,  rela- 
tive to  claim  of,  against  Spain 

Samoan  Islands.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  report  relative 
to  the 

Secretary  of  State.    Report  of,  on  claim  of  persons  against  Spain 
for  illegal  arrest  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan 

Sui^ar.    Secretary  of  State  relative  to  probable  retaliation  of  for- 
eign governments  for  the  proposed  duty  on 

Vir^inius  indemnity  fimd.    Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  the , 

Yorke,  Louis  A.    Vetoing  an  aot  for  the  relief  of  (S.  1438) 

Property  unoccupied.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommending  the 

Hide  of  certain  pieces  of 

Public  lands.  Report  of  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Oihce  rela- 
tive to  odd  sections  of,  in  Oregon  and  Washington 

Q. 

Quarantine.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  amending  the  pres- 
ent laws  affecting 

Quarantine  station.  Relative  to  necessity  for  a,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River , 

R. 

Railway  cars.  Relative  to  number  of,  etc.,  passing  between  United 
States  ports,  through  Canada,  since  1885 , 

Rent  of  buildings.  Estimate  of  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for, 
Interior  Department *. 

Revenue.    Amount  of,  derived  from  the  income  tax  from  1863  to  1873.. 

Revenues.  EHtimate  of,  under  the  new  tariff  bill,  and  the  effect  upon 
the.  of  placing  su^ar  on  the  free  list 

Revolution.  Transfer  of  military  records  of  the,  from  Treasury  and 
Interior  to  War  Department 

Rodney,  Robert  B.,  paymaster  in  the  Navy.  Opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  and  decision  of  district  court  of  Delaware  with  respect  to.. 

Russia : 

Coined  silver  money  and  the  products  of 

Relative  to  the  currency  and  the  products  of 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


S. 

Saint  Francis  River.    Danger  of  the  Missiuippi  Riyer  catting  through 

into  the,  at  Walnut  Bend,  Arkansas 

Saint  Marys  River,  Michigan.    Relative  to  provision  for  lighting  Hay 

Lake  Channel  in  the , 

Salmon  fisheries.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suggesting  that  last 
vear^s  unexpended  balance  for  protection  of  the,  in  Alaska,  be  em- 
braced in  the  sundry  civil  bill 

Samoan  Islands : 

Report  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  thereto 

Report  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the 

Sandy  liook.    Suggesting  appropriation  for  constructing  a  sea  wall  at . . 
School  lauds.    Correspondence  respecting  the  claim  of  the  State  of 

Minnesota  to,  within  Indian  or  military  reservations , 

Boriven,  Capt.  Ueorge  P.    Report  of,  relative  to  the  military  aspects 

of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 

Secret  Service,  Chief  of  the.  Relative  to  appropriation  for  suppress- 
ing counterfeiting 

Senate  mail.    Postmaster-General  relative  to  the  delay  in  the  delivery 

of  the ,. 

Silver.    Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  coined,  money  and  products 

of  India,  Russia,  and  Argentine  Republic 

Silver  bullion.    Aggregate  amount  of,  purchased  in  October,  1893 

SUver  certificates.    Opinion  of  Attorney-General  as  to  lawful  character 

of,  as  money 

Silver  coins.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommending  an  appropri- 
ation of  $300,000  for  the  recoinage  of  uncnrrent  fractional 

Sioux  mixed  bloods.  Commissiouer  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Attorney- 
General  relative  to 

Spain : 

Claim  of  W.  L.  Hardy,  John  L.  Carter,  and  William  T.  Holland 

against,  for  illegal  arrest 

Correspondence  since  June  16,  1892,  relative  to  claim  of  Antonio 

Maximo  Mora  against 

Springfield,  Mass.    Amount  expended  at  the  U.  S.  armory  at,  during 

year  ending  June  30, 1893 , 

State,  Secretary  of.    Letters : 

American  Republics.    Annual  Report  of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of, 

for  1893 

Bluefields,  Nicaragua.    Relative  to  landing  of  British  troops  at.. . 
Cable.    Correspondence  concerning  permission  to  land,  on  United 

States  coast  since  Mar.  1,  1893 

Coined  silver  money.    Relative  to,  and  products  of  India,  Russia, 

and  the  Argentine  Republic 

Hawaii.    Additional  dispatches,  etc. ,  relating  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  to  the  President  sundry  correspondence 

relative  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatch  and  inclosures  from  U.  S.  minister 

to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatches  received  from  U.  6.  minister  to.. 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatch  from  U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatches  from  U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatch  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatches  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatch  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to 

Import  duties.    Correspondence  with  sundry  foreign  governments 

relative  to,  on  certain  products 

Medical  Congress,  Pan-American.  Proceedings  of  the,  held  in 
Washington,  September,  1893 

Samoan  Islands.    Report  relative  to  the , 

Spain.  Claim  of  W.  L.  Hardy,  John  L.  Carter,  and  Wm.  T.  Holland, 
against,  for  illegal  arrest,  etc 

Sugar.  Probable  action  of  foreign  governments  in  retaliation  for 
the  proposed  duty  on 
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State,  Secretary  of.    Letters — Continaed. 

Virginias  indemnity  fund.    Relative  to  the  oondition  of  the 

Statistics,    Bureau   of.    Statements   showing   commercial   relations 

tietween  Canada  and  the  United  States  since  1821 

Sugar : 

Effect  upon  the  revenues  of  placing^  upon  the  free  list 

List  of  producers  of,  and  amount  of  bounty  paid  to  each  from  July 

1,  1891,  to  Mar.  1, 1894 

Probable  retaliation  of  foreign  governments  for  the  proposed  duty 

on 

Sugar  refineries.    Relative  to  compliance  of  the,  with  census  require- 
ments  

Sundry  civil  bill : 

That  last  year's  unexpended  balance  for  enforcement  of  Chinese 

exclusion  act  be  embraced  in  the 

That  last  year's  unexpended  balance  for  protection  of  salmon  fish- 
eries in  Alaska  be  embraced  in  the 

Supplies  and  Accounts,  Bureau  of.    List  of  amounts  found  due  l)y 

accounting  officers  for  contingent  expenses  of  the 

Swineforcl,  A.  P.,  special  agent.    Reports  of,  on  selection  of  county 
seats  and  town  sites  in  the  Cherokee  Out^^^t 

T. 

Textile  fabrics.    Value  of,  purchased  for  the  Gfovemmcnt  hospital 

service  during  fiscal  year  1893 

Titles  to  land.    Amounts  paid  to  U.  8.  attorneys  in  New  York  for 

examining 

Trade.    Action  taken  in  U.  S.  courts  to  punish  persons  engaged  in 

restraints  of 

Traveling  expenses.    Deficiency  of  $600  for,  of  inspector  of  furniture 

for  public  buildings 

Treasury.    Amount  of  gold  coin  received  by  the,  since  Not.  1^  1893. . .. 
Treasury  Department : 

Form  of  bill  for  issuing  and  recording  in  the 

Instrnctious  issued  by  the,  relative  to  the  padrone  system  of 

Italian  iinmi|;ration 

List  of  persons  employed  in  the,  during  1893 

List  of  appointments,  promotions,  dismissals,  resignations,  and 

reductions  in  the,  fix>m  Mar.  4,  1893,  to  Apr.  19,  189^ 

Statement  showing  names  of  persons  employed  as  special  agents  of 

the 

Schedule  of  claims  allowed  by  accounting  officers  of  the,  for  pay- 
ment of  which  appropriations  have  been  exhausted 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.    Letters: 

Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  R.  R.  Co. :  Report  of  Second  Comptroller 

relative  to  settlement  No.  5441  in  favor  of  the 

Appropriations.     Relative  to  certain  items  in  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  bill  (H.R,7097J 

Assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States.    Relative  to  form  of  bill 

for  continuing  in  office .*. 

Attorneys,  U.  S.,  in  New  York.    Amounts  paid  to,  for  examining 

titles  to  land,  etc 

Bonds.    Information  relative  to  the  sale  of,  under  notice  of  Jan. 

17,1894... 

Boston.    Report  of  investigation  of  appraiser's  office  at 

Boston  Harbor.    Relative  to  providing  additional  safeguards  to 

approach  of  vessels...    

Canada.    Commercial  relations  between  the  Dominion  of,  and  the 

United  States  since  1821 

Chickasaw  trust  funds.    Stating  the  interest  account  of  nonpay- 

ing  bonds  in  the i 

Chinese  exclusion  act.    That  last  year's  unexpended  balance  for 

enforcement  of  the,  be  embraced  in  sundry  civil  bill 

Claims.    Schedules  of,  allowed  by  accounting  officers,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  which  appropriations  have  been  exhausted 
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XV 


Subject. 


Treaanry,  Secretary  of  the.    Letters — ContiDned.    . 

Claims.  Schedules  of,  allowed  by  accounting  officers,  for  payment 
of  which  appropriations  have  been  exhausted 

Coast  and  Oei^etic  Survey.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  the,  for 
year  ended  June  30, 1893 

Columbia  River.  Relative  to  necessity  for  a  quarantine  station  at 
the  mouth  of  the 

Commissions.  Form  of  bill  for  issuing  and  recording,  in  Treas- 
ury Department 

Consulates,  U.  S.  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  asking  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  contingent  expenses  of 

Contract  laborers.  Relative  to  violations  of  statutes  against  im- 
portation of 

Counterfeiting.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  relative  to  appropri- 
ation of  $5,000  for  suppressing 

Counterfeiting.  Chief  of  Secret  Service  relative  to  appropriation 
for  suppressing 

Court  of  Claims.  List  of  judgments  of,  from  Mar.  4, 1893,  to  Deo. 
19,1893 : 

Coort  of  Claims.  List  of  judgments  of  the,  requiring  an  appro- 
priation at  this  session 

Court  of  Claims.  List  of  Judgments  of  the,  requiring  an  appro- 
priation to  pay 

Currency,  paper.  Amount  of,  redeemed  and  reissued  or  destroyed 
since  Jan.  14.1875 

Currency.  Relative  to  the,  and  products  of  India,  Russia,  and 
Argentine  Republic 

Customs  officers.  Relative  to  form  of  bUl  for  continuing  in  office, 
etc 

Customs  officers.  Relative  to  payment  of,  for  services  rendered 
after  expiration  of  their  commissions , 

Department  of  Justice.  Attorney-General  submitting  statement 
of  deficiency  in  contingent  expenses  of  the 

Departments.  Estimates  of  appropriations  to  complete  the  serv- 
ice of  the,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894 

Depreciated  paper.  Relative  to  cash  value  of  imports  from  coun- 
tries having,  as  circulating  medium,  eto 

Devils  Island^  Lake  Superior.  Recommending  appropriation  for 
obtaining  title  to,  for  a  light  station , 

Employees.  List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Treasury  Department 
during  1893 


Vol. 


Engraving  and  Printing.    Letter  from  Chief  relative  to  purchase 
of  supplies  for  the  Bureau  of. 


Engraving  and  Printing.    Estimate  for  an  appropriation  for. 
First  Auditor's  Office.    Estimates  foi 


for  additional  force  in  the,  if  a 
tax  should  be  imposed  on  incomes 

Fish  hatcheries.  Estimates  for  completing,  in  Lake  County,  Colo., 
and  in  New  York 

Freight  on  bullion  and  coin.  Director  of  the  Mint  presenting  defi- 
ciency estimate  in  appropriation  for,  between  mints  and  assay 
offices ' 

Gold  coin.  Sources  from  whence  supply  of,  in  this  country,  out- 
side the  Treasury,  was  increased  in  1893 

Gold  coin.  Statement  of  amount  of,  received  by  the  Treasury 
since  Nov.  1, 1893,  etc 

Gold  reserve.    Establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 

Grassy  Island,  Detroit  River,  Michigan.  Asking  additional  appro- 
priation to  complete  range  lights  above 

Hay  Lake  Channel.  Suggesting  provision  for  lighting  the,  St. 
Marys  River,  Michigan, 


Heal}',  Cant.  M.  A.  Report  of,  concerning  rescue  of  crew  of  the 
wrerkea  bark  James  Allen 

Homes  for  soldiers  and  sailors.  Secretary  of  War  submitting  esti- 
mate of  deficiencies  in  the  appropriation  for 

Immigration.  Commissioners  of^  with  dates  of  appointment  and 
amount  of  salary.... ....••....• 
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Subject. 


Treabury,  Secretary  of  the.    Letters — Continaed. 

Immigration  fund.  Beoeipta  and  disbursements  of  the,  yearly, 
since  1889,  etc 

Immigration.  Report  of  superintendent  of,  relatiye  to  restrictions 
applicable  to 

Income  tax.    Amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the,  from  1863  to  1873. 

Indian  appropriation  bill.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitting 
certain  estimates  for  the 

Indian  reservations.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  urging  appropria- 
tion for  surveying  and  allotting,  for  fiscal  year  1^ 

Indians.  Amount  paid  to  Chickasaw  tribe  o^  as  interest  on  trust 
funds  

Indian  Territory.  Attorney-General  requesting  appropriation  of 
$500  for  expenses  of  the  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  in  the 

Indian  war  claims.  Heport  of  Third  Auditor  relative  to  the,  of 
California 

Italian  immigration.  Correspondence  relatire  to  the  padrone  sys- 
tem in  connection  with 

Jacobus,  J.  W.,  special  deputy  marshal.  Amounts  paid  to,  for 
election  services  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  8, 1892 

Marine-Hospital  Service.  Asking  appropriation  for  additional 
clerk  for  office  of  Supervising  Surgeon-General 

Marine-Hospital  Service.  Requesting  appropriation  of  $35,000  to 
meet  expenses  of  additional  duties,  etc 

Marshals,  U.  S.  courts.  Attorney-General  increasing  estimate  of 
deticiency  in  appropriation  for  fees  and  expenses  of,  for  current 
fiscal  year 

Marshals,  U.  S.  courts.  Attorney-General  requesting  additional 
appropriation  for  expenses  of,  for  protecting  property  in  the 
hands  of  receivers 

Mint.  Director  of  the.  urging  deficiencj^  appropriation  of  $46,000 
to  pay  workmen  at  tne,  in  Philadelphia 

Mint.  Director  of  the,  submitting  deHciency  estimate  in  appro- 
priation  for  contingent  expenses  of  the,  at  Philadelphia 

Navajo  Indians.  Estimate  of  appropriation  for  relief  of  the,  in 
New  Mexico 

New  York.  Allowances  made  to  the  State  of,  under  act  of  July  27, 
1861 

New  York  Harbor.  Estimate  for  preventing  injurious  deposits  in,  for 
current  fiscal  year 

Ordnance,  Bureau  of.  List  of  amounts  found  due  by  accounting 
officers  for  contingent  expenses  of  the 

Osceola,  steamer.  Report  of  Second  Comptroller  relative  to  insur- 
ance paid  on  the 

pacific  railroads.  Attorney-General  submitting  estimate  of  appro- 
priation to  enable  him  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  suits  affecting 

Pensioners.  Third  Auditor  relative  to  claims  for  expenses  of  last 
illness  and  burial  of 

Pension  Office  building.  Estimate  of  cost  of  new  copper  roof  for 
the 

Portland,  Oreg.    Papers  and  correspondence  relative  to  claim  of. .. 

Postal  service.  Estimate  of  appropriation  required  to  complete 
the,  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1894 

Postmaster-General.  Letter  from  the,  requesting  estimate  for 
rental  of  part  of  Union  Building '. 

Property,  unoccupied.    Recommending  the  tale  of  certain  pieces  of. 

Quarantine.    Relative  to  amending  the  present  laws  affecting 

Railway  ears.  Relative  to  the  number  of,  etc.,  passing  between 
United  States  ports,  through  Canada,  since  1885 

Rent  of  building.  Interior  Department.  Estimate  of  deficiency 
in  the  appropriation  for 

Revenues.  Estimate  of,  under  the  new  tariff  bill,  and  tiie  effect 
upon  the,  of  placing  sugar  on  the  free  list 

Salmon  fisheries.  Suggesting  that  last  year's  unexpended  balance 
for pTotection  of,  in  Alaska,  be  embraced  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 
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XVII 


finbjeot. 


rreasnry,  Seeretaiy  of  the.    Letters— Continaed. 

Silver  bnllion.    Aggregate  amonnt  oL  purchased  in  October,  1893. 
Silver  certificates.    Asking  opinion  or  Attorney-General  as  to  law- 
ful character  o^  as  money 

Silver  coins.    BecommendiDff  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  recoin- 

ageof  nncurrent  fractional 

Sugar.    List  of  producers  of,  and  bounty  paid  to  each  from  July 

1, 1«91,  to  Mar.  1, 1894 - 

Supplies  and  Accounts,  Bureau  of.    List  of  amounts  found  due  by 

accounting  officers  for  contingent  expenses  of  the 

Textile  fabrics.    Value  o^  purcnased  for  the  Oovemment  hospital 

service  during  fiscal  year  1893 

Traveling  expenses.    Deficiency  of  $600  for,  of  inspector  of  furni- 
ture for  puDlio  buildings 

Treasury  Department.     List  of  appointments,  promotions,  dis- 
missals, resignations,  and  reductions  in  the,  from  Mar.  4, 1893, 

to  Apr.  19,  1894 

Treasury  Department.    Statement  showing  names  of  persons  em- 
ployed as  special  agents  of  the '. 

Treasury  settlements.     Second  Comptroller  relative  to  certain, 

certified  for  payment 

Utah.    Amount  due  United  States  from,  for  cost  of  prosecutions 

under  act  of  June  23.1874 

Utah.    First  Comptroller  showing  account  audited  against  the 

Territory  of,  for  years  1875-1886 

Worcester,  Mass.    Suggesting  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  con- 
tinuing work  on  the  Federal  building  at 

neasury  settlements.    Report  of  Second  Comptroller  relative  to  cer- 
tain, certified  for  payment ••• 

Treasury: 

Sources  whence  supply  of  gold  coin  in  this  country,  outside  the, 

was  increased  in  1893 

Statement  of  Third  Auditor  of  the,  of  allowances  made  to  State 

of  New  York  under  act  of  July  27, 1861 

Trust  funds.    Amount  paid  to  Chickasaw  Indians  as  interest  on  their. . 
Trusts.    Attorney-General  relative  to  action  taken  in  U.  S.  courts  to 

punish  persons  engaged  in,  to  restrain  trade 

Tucker,  Irwin.    Relative  to  claim  of,  late  postmaster  at  Newport 
News,Va 


U. 

Union  Building.    Postmaster-General  requesting  estimate  of  rental  of 

part  of  basement  of  the 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Report  of  Government  directors  of  the 
United  States  Armory,  Springfield,  Mass.    Amount  expended  at  the, 

during  year  ended  June  30, 1893 

Utah: 

Amount  due  United  States  from,  for  cost  of  prosecutions  under  act 

of  June  23, 1874 

Annual  report  of  oommissioner  of  schools  for 

First  Comptroller,  showing  account  audited  against  the  Territory 

of,  for  years  1875  to  1886 

Large  sums  due  the  United  States  from,  for  support  of  convicts  in. 

V. 

Yeneraela.  Correspondence  between  the  Government  of,  and  Secretary 
of  State  relative  to  levying  import  duties  on  certain  products  of 

Veto.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  returning 
bill  to  the  Senate  with  his  objections:  Bill  (S.  1438)  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  A.  Yorke 

Virginius  indemnity  fund.    Rdati ve  to  tiie  condition  of  the 

W. 

Walnut  Bend,  Ark.  Danger  of  Mississippi  River  cutting  through  into 
the  St.  Francis  River  at 

War  of  1812.  Transfer  of  military  records  of  the,  from  iSreasury  and 
Interior  to  War  Department 

S.  Ex.— 5a— 2 n 
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BiU'Jeot. 


War,  Secretary  of.    Letters : 

Aliens.    Snowing  the  percentage  of,  among  the  officers  and  enlisted 

men  of  the  United  States  Army 

Army.    Adjutant-General  transmitting  reports  of  officers  of  the, 

serving  on  the  iirontier  in  1855  and  1S66 

Everett  II arbor.    Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to 

Everett,  Wash.    Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  cost  of 

dredging  the  bar  at 

Goodwin,  Frank.    Chief  of  Ordnance  relative  to  claim  of. 

Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac.  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  nse  of 
water  power  of  the,  for  eleotric  lighting  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  

Homes  fur  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.    Submitting  estimate  of 

deficiency  in  appropriation  for  support  of 

Indian  River,  Florida.  Cost  of  dredging  channel  from  the,  to  cer- 
tain point 

Mackinac  National  Park.    Report  of  Capt.  Charles  T.  Witherell, 

superintendent  of  the,  for  1893 

Military  Academy.  O.  H.  Ernst,  superintendent,  relative  to  con- 
struction of  new  reservoir  at  tne 

Military  records.    Transfer  of,  of  Revolution  and  War  of  1812  to 

War  Department  from  Treasury  and  Interior  Departments 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  cost  of  locks 

and  dams  to  extend  navigation  to  the  flour  mills  at 

Mississippi  ^ver.    Danger  of  the,  cutting  through  into  the  St. 

Francis  River  at  Walnut  Bend,  Arkansas 

New  York  Harbor.    Estimate  for  preventing  injurious  deposits  in, 

for  current  fiscal  year 

Nicaragua  Canal.  Report  of  Capt.  George  P.  Soriven  on  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the 

Sandy  Hook.    Suggesting  appropiation  for  oonstrnotion  of  sea 

wall  at 

U.  S.  Armory,  Springfield,  Mass.    Amount  expended  at  the,  during 

year  ended  June  S),  1893 

World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  Proceedings  of  the,  relating  to  mili- 
tary engineering 

Washington.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifoirs  r^ative 

to  the  Indian  wars  of  1855  and  1856  in  the  State  of 

Wheat: 

Relative  to  the  visible  and  invisible  supply  of,  in  the  United 

States  

Statement  of  supply  of,  visible  and  invisible,  likely  to  be  in  United 

States  July  1,  1894 

Windom,  Mr.^  former  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury.    Relative  to  issuing 

and  recording  commissions  m  Treasury  Department 

Winnebago  Indian  Reservation.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  rela- 
tive to  reimbursement  of  settlers  on  the,  in  South  Dakota 

Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  overflow  cases.    List  of  Judgments  in,  not 

appealed,  etc 

Witherell,  Capt.  Charles  T.    Report  of  as  superintendent  of  Mackinac 

National  Park,  for  1893 

Witnesses.  U.  S.  attorney  of  Washington,  relative  to  deficiency  esti- 
mate of  $400,000  for 

Worcester.  Mass.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suRsesting  appropriation 

of  $50,000  for  continuing  work  on  the  Federal  Duildinfi^  at 

World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  Proceedings  of  the,  relative  to  military 
engineering , 

Y. 

Yorke,  Louis  A.  Message  from  President  vetoing  an  act  for  the  relief 
of  (8. 1438) 

Yucatan.  Claim  of  W.  L.  Hardy,  John  L.  Carter,  and  William  T. 
Holland  against  Spain  for  illegal  arrest  off  the  coast  of 

Yoma  Indians.  Report  from  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative 
to,  and  copy  of  agreement  with 
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2d  Session.      J  (       Part  9. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THK 


Tribunal  of  Arbitration, 


CONVENED   AT   PARIS 


UNDER  THE 


TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  GREAT 
BRITAIN  CONCLUDED  AT  WASHINGTON  FEBRUARY  39,  189a, 


FOR  THE 


DETERMINATION  OF  QUESTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  GOV- 
ERNMENTS CONCERNING  THE  JURISDICTIONAL 
RIGHTS  OF  T»E  UNITED  STATES 


IN  THE 


WATERS   OF    BERING   SEA. 


VOLUME    IX. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT   PRINTING   OFFICE. 

1896. 


FUR-SEAL    ARBITRATION. 


ARGUMENT 


OF 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  undersigned,  counsel  for  the  United  States,  conceive  that  before 
entering  upon  the  argument  which  it  has  been  made  their  duty  to  pre- 
pare, they  owe  more  than  a  formal  and  ceremonious  expression  of  their 
sense  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  august 
chariacter  of  the  Tribunal  which  they  are  to  address.  Instances  have 
heretofore  occurred  in  which  nations  have  submitted  their  controversies 
to  peaceful  arbitration;  but  the  most  important  of  them  have  been 
cases  in  which  mere  pecuniary  reparation  was  sought  in  respect  to  acts 
which  could  not  be  recalled.  To-day  two  most  powerful  nations  agree 
that  their  conflicting  claims  to  permanent  dominion  shall  be  reconciled 
and  determined  without  a  resort  to  those  methods  of  violence  which 
carry  with  them  such  limitless  destruction  and  suffering.  A  just  hom- 
age is  thus  paid  to  the  civilized  sentiment  of  mankind  that  war  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  necessary;  and  that  the  conclusions  of  reason  should  be 
made  to  supersede  the  employment  of  force. 


FIRST. 

WHAT  LAW  IS  TO  GOVERN  THE  DECISION! 

The  undersigned  believe  it  to  be  in  a  high  degree  important  that  it 
should  at  the  outset  be  clearly  understood  what  principles  and  rules 
are  to  guide  the  Arbitrators  in  reaching  their  conclusions.  Otherwise 
no  argument  can  be  intelligently  framed.  We  do  not  indeed  appre- 
hend that  there  cau  be  any  serious  difierence  of  ox>inion  upon  this 
point. 

The  consciousness  and  immediate  conviction  of  every  one  having  any 

part  ift  the  proceedwg— ArViU'^tQra  and  counsel  alike--ittJgUt  be  safely 
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appealed  to  for  the  response  that  the  determinatiou  must  be  grounded 
upon  principles  of  right  It  can  not  be  that  two  great  nations  have  volun- 
tarily waived  their  own  convictions  and  submitted  their  rival  claims  to 
the  determinations  of  caprice,  or  merely  temporary  expediency.  It  is  not 
to  such  empty  and  shifty  expedients  that  national  pride  and  power  have 
paid  their  homage.    The  arbitrament  of  force  can  be  worthily  replaced 

only  by  that  of  right.  This  Tribunal  would  be  robbed  of  its  supreme 
dignity,  and  its  judgment  would  lose  its  value,  if  its  deliberations 

should  be  swayed  in  any  degree  by  considerations  other  than  those  of 
justice.  Its  proceedings  would  no  longer  be  judicial.  The  nation  for 
which  the  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  be  retained  is  prepared  to 
accept  and  abide  by  any  determination  which  this  Tribunal  may  declare 
as  the  just  conclusion  of  law  upon  the  facts  as  established  by  the  proofs. 
It  can  not  be  content  with  any  other. 

But  what  is  the  rule  or  principle  of  right?  How  is  it  to  be  described 
and  where  is  it  to  be  found!  The  answer  to  this  question,  though  not 
so  immediately  obvious,  is  yet  not  open  to  doubt.  In  saying  that  the 
rule  must  be  that  of  right,  it  is  intended,  and  indeed  declared,  that  it 
must  be  amoral  rule,  a  rule  dictated  by  the  moral  sense^  but  this  may 
not  be  the  moral  sense  as  found  in  any  individual  mind,  or  as  exhibited 
by  the  concurring  sentiments  of  the  people  of  any  particular  nation. 
There  may  be — there  are — differences  in  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
people  of  different  nations,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  one  nation  can  not 
be  asserted  as  the  rule  by  which  the  conduct  of  another  nation  is  to  be 
controlled.  The  controversy  to  be  determined  arises  between  two  dif 
ferent  nations,  and  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal 
composed,  in  part,  of  the  citizens  of  several  other  nations.  It  is  im- 
mediately obvious  that  it  must  be  adjudged  upon  principles  and  rules 
which  both  nations  and  all  the  Arbitrators  alike  acknowledge;  that  is 
to  say,  those  which  are  dictated  by  that  general  standard  of  justice 
upon  which  civilized  nations  are  agreed;  and  this  is  international  law. 
Just  as,  in  municipal  societies,  municipal  law,  aside  from  legislative 
enactments,  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  standard  of  justice  which  is 
acknowledged  by  the  members  of  each  pjirticular  state,  so,  in  the  larger 
society  of  nations,  international  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  stand- 
ard of  justice  acknowledged  by  the  members  of  that  society.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  legislation^  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  for  the 
society  of  nations;  nor  in  respect  to,  by  far,  the  larger  part  of  the 
affairs  of  life  is  there  any  for  municipal  societies;  and  yet  there  is 
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for  the  latter  an  always  existing  law  by  which  every  controversy 
may  be  determined.  The  only  difference  exhibited  by  the  former  is 
that  it  has  no  regularly-constituted  body  of  experts^  called  judges, 
clothed  with  authority  to  declare  the  law.  And  this  distinction  is 
wiped  away  in  the  case  of  the  present  controversy  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  tribunal.  That  there  is  an  international  law  by  which 
every  controversy  between  nations  may  be  adjudged  and  determined 
will  scarcely  be  questioned  anywhere;  but  here  no  such  questioning 
ij*  allowable.  The  parties  to  the  controversy  are,  to  employ  a  word 
familiar  to  them,  estopped  from  raising  it.  They  have  voluntarily  made 
themselves  parties  to  a  judicial  proceeding.  For  what  purpose  is  it 
that  these  nations  have  submitted  rival  claims  to  judicial  decision  if 
there  is  no  legal  rule  which  governs  themf  Why  is  it  that  they  have 
provided  for  the  selection  of  arbitrators  preeminent  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  law,  except  that  they  intended  that  the  law  should  determine 
their  rival  claims Y  Nay,  what  is  the  relevancy,  or  utility,  of  this  very 
argument  in  which  we  are  engaged  unless  there  is  an  agreed  standard 
of  justice  to  which  counsel  can  appeal  and  upon  which  they  can  hope 
to  convincet  The  undersigned  conceive  that  it  will  not  be  disputed 
tliat  this  arbitration  was  planned  and  must  be  conducted  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  no  place  upon  the  earth,  and  no  transaction 
either  of  men  or  nations  which  is  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  law. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  substantial  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  sources  to  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  international  standard  of 
justice  which  the  undersigned  have  referred  to  as  but  another  name 
for  international  law.  Municipal  and  international  law  flow  equally 
from  the  same  source.  All  law,  whether  it  be  that  which  governs  the 
conduct  of  nations,  or  of  individuals,  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  domain 
of  ethics.  It  is  founded,  in  each  case,  upon  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
environment  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  formal  rules  may  indeed  be 
varied  according  to  the  differing  conditions  for  which  they  are  framed, 
but  the  spirit  and  essence  are  everywhere  and  always  the  same.  Says 
Sir  James  Mackintosh: 

The  science  which  teaches  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  and  of  states 
has  in  modern  times  been  styled  "  the  law  of  nature  and  nations."  Under 
this  comprehensive  title  are  included  the  rules  of  morality,  as  they  pre- 
scribe the  conduct  of  private  men  towards  each  other  in  all  the  various 
relations  of  human  life;  as  they  regulate  both  the  obedience  of  citizens 
to  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  in  framing  laws  and  ad- 
ministering government;  and  as  they  modify  the  intercourse  of  inde- 
pendent commonwealths  in  peace  and  prescribe  limits  to  their  hostility 
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in  war.    This  important  science  comprehends  only  that  part  of  private 
ethics  which  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  fixed  and  general  rulesJ 

And  Lord  Bacon  has,  in  language  often  quoted,  pointed  to  the  law 
of  nature  as  the  source  of  all  human  jurisprudence: 

For  there  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of  justice,  whence  all  civil 
laws  are  derived  but  as  streams,  and  like  as  waters  do  take  tinctures 
and  tastes  fii*om  the  soils  through  which  they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary 
acc/Ording  to  the  regions  and  governments  where  they  are  planted, 
though  they  proceed  from  the  same  fountain.* 

This  original  and  universal  source  of  all  law  is  variously  designated 
by  different  writers;  sometimes  as  ^'the  law  of  nature,"  sometimes  as 
*' natural  justice,"  sometimes  as  "the  dictates  of  right  reason;'*  but, 
however  described,  the  same  thing  is  intended.  "The  law  of  nature" 
is  the  most  approved  and  widely  employed  term.  The  universal  obli- 
gation which  it  imposes  is  declared  by  Cicero  in  a  passage  of  lofty 
eloquence  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  jurists  in  every  succeeding 
age.^ 

And  the  same  doctrine  is  inculcated  by  the  great  teacher  of  the  laws 
of  England  in  language  which  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  grea^ 
Roman: 

This  law  of  nature  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and  dictated  by  God 
himself,  is,  of  course,  superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.  It  is  binding 
over  the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times;  no  human  laws  are  of 
any  validity  if  contrary  to  this,  and  such  of  them  as  are  valid  derive 
all  their  force  and  all  their  authority,  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
this  original.* 

The  dependency  of  aU  law  upon  the  law  of  nature  is  happQy  ex- 
pressed by  Oicero  in  another  often  quoted  passage:  ^^ Lex  est  suprema 
ratio  insita  a  natura  quce  jubet  ea  qucs  facienda  sunty  prohibetque  con- 

^  DiBsertation  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

*De  Augnientia  Scientiarom. 

'"Est  quidem  yera  lex  recta  ratio  naturae  congruenS;  diffusa  in  omnes,  oonstans, 
sempiterna,  quae  vocet  a<l  officium  jubendo,  vetando  a  fraude  deterreat,  quae  tameu 
neque  probos  frustra  jubet  aut  vetat,  nee  improbos  jubendo  aut  vetando  movet.  Huio 
legi  nee  obrogari  fas  est  neque  derogari  ex  hac  aliquid  licet  neque  tota  abrogari  po- 
test, nee  vero  aut  per  senatum  aut  per  populum  solvi  hac  lege  possumns,  neque  est 
quaerendus  explanator  aut  interpres  ejus  alius,  nee  eritalia  lex  Romae,  alia  Athenis, 
alia  nunc,  alia  posthac,  sed  et  omues  gentes  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sempitema 
et  immutabilis  continebit  uuusquisque  erit  communis  quasi  mag^ster  et  imperator 
omnium  deus:  ille  legls  hujus  in  venter;  disceptator,  lator,  cui  qui  non  parebit,  ipse 
se  fugiet  ac  uaturam  hominis  aspematus  hoc  ipso  luet  maximas  poenas,  etiam  si 
caetera  supplicia  quae  pu  tautnr,  effugerit,"    (De  BepubUca,  Lib,  lU,  Cap.  XXII,  }  33.) 
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trariaP^  And  it  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  great 
expositors  of  the  Roman  law  in  seeking  for  a  concise  formula  which 
would  express  its  original  and  fundamental  principles,  have  simply 
borrowed  or  framed  a  statement  of  the  dictates  of  natural  justice: 
^^Jurx8  precepta  sunt  hcec:  honesta  viverCj  alterum  non  Icedere^  suum 
cuique  tribuereP^ 

Some  writers  have  been  inclined  to  question  the  propriety  of  designat- 
ing as  law  that  body  of  principles  and  rules  which  it  is  asserted  are 
binding  upon  nations,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  common  superior 
power  which  may  be  appealed  to  for  their  enforcement.  But  this  is  a 
superficial  view  which  has  received  no  considerable  assent.  The  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  civilized  world  is  a  power  to  which  all  nations  are 
forced  to  submit.  No  nation  can  afford  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
an  assertion  which  is  pronounced  by  that  opinion  to  be  erroneous.  A 
recent  writer  of  established  authority  has  well  answered  this  objection: 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  can  be  no  law  between  nations, 
because  they  acknowledge  no  common  sui)erior  authority,  no  interna- 
tional executive  capable  of  enforcing  the  precepts  of  international  law. 
This  objection  admits  of  various  answers :  First,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  states  and  nations  recognize  the  existence  and  independence  of 
each  other,  and  out  of  a  recognized  society  of  nations,  as  out  of  a  society 
of  individuals,  law  must  necessarily  spring.  The  common  rules  of  right 
approved  by  nations  as  regulating  their  intercourse  are  of  themselves, 
as  has  been  shown,  such  a  law.  Secondly,  the  contrary  position  con- 
founds two  distinct  things,  namely,  the  physical  sanction  which  law 
derives  from  being  enforced  by  superior  power,  and  the  moral  sanction 
conferred  on  it  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  right;  the  error  is 
similar  in  kind  to  that  which  has  led  jurists  to  divide  moral  obliga- 
tions into  perfect  and  impeifect.  All  moral  obligations  are  equally 
perfect,  though  the  means  of  compelling  their  performance  is,  humanly 
speaking,  more  or  less  perfect^  as  they  more  or  less  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  human  law.  In  like  manner,  international  justice  would 
not  be  less  deserving  of  that  appellation  if  the  sanctions  of  it  were 
wholly  incapable  of  being  enforced. 

•  •••••• 

But  irrespectively  of  any  such  means  of  enforcement  the  law  must 
remain.  God  has  willed  the  society  of  States  as  He  has  willed  the  so- 
ciety of  individuals.  The  dictates  of  the  conscience  of  both  may  be 
violated  on  earth,  but  to  the  national  as  to  the  individual  conscience, 
the  language  of  a  profound  philosopher  is  applicable :  "  Had  it  strength 
as  it  h£ul  right,  had  it  power  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would  ab- 
solutely govern  the  world." 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  on  this  head,  that  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  modem  times,  has  been  but  incuriously  and 
unprofitably  read  by  him  who  has  not  perceived  the  certain  Nemesis 
which  overtakes  the  transgressors  of  international  justice;  for,  to  take 

"  'Cic.  De  LeglbuB,  Lib.  I,  o.  VI,  $  6.  >  Just.  I,  I.  3. 
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but  one  instance,  what  an  "  Iliad  of  woes  "  did  the  precedent  of  the 
first  partition  of  Poland  open  to  the  kingdoms  who  participated  in  that 
grievous  infraction  of  international  law !  The  Roman  law  nobly  ex- 
presses a  great  moral  truth  in  the  maxim,  "  Jurisjurandi  contempta 
religio  satis  Deum  habet  nltorem."  The  commentary  of  a  wise  and 
learned  French  jurist  upon  these  words  is  remarkable  and  may  not  in 
aptly  close  this  first  part  of  the  work:  "  Paroles  (he  says)  qu'on  pent 
appliquier  ^galement  ^  toute  infraction  des  loix  naturelles.  La  jastice 
de  I'Auteur  de  ces  loix  n'est  pas  moins  arm^e  contre  ceux  qui  les  trans- 
gressent  que  contre  les  violateurs  du  serment,  qui  n'ajoute  rien  lY  Pobli- 
gation  de  les  observer,  ni  i\  la  force  de  nos  engagements,  et  qui  ne  sert 
qu'4  nous  rappeler  le  souvenir  de  cette  justice  inexorable."  (Philli- 
inore's  International  Law,  third  edition,  London,  1879,  vol.  i,  section 

LX.)» 

That  there  is  a  measure  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  precepts  of  the 
law  ofnature  and,  consequently,  in  international,  law  which  is  derived 
from  it,  is  indeed  true.  This  uncertainty  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is 
found  in  all  the  moral  sciences.  It  is  exhibited  in  municipal  law 
although  not  to  so  large  an  ext.ent  as  in  international  law.  Law  is  matter 
of  opinion  5  and  this  dififers  in  dift'erent  countries  and  in  different  ages, 
and  indeed  between  different  minds  in  the  same  country  and  at  the 
same  time.  The  loftiest  precepts  of  natural  justice  taught  by  the  most 
elevated  and  refined  intelligence  of  an  age  may  not  be  acquiesced  in  or 
appreciated  by  the  majority  of  men.  It  is  thus  that  the  rules  actually 
enforced  by  municipal  law  often  fall  short  of  the  highest  standard  of 
natural  justice.  Erroneous  decisions  in  municipal  tribunals  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Such  decisions,  although  erroneous,  must  necessarily 
be  accepted  as  declarative  of  the  rule  of  justice.    They  represent  the 


'  Tim  (lutieH  of  men,  of  subjects,  of  princes,  of  lawgivers,  of  magistrates,  and  of 
states  are  all  parts  of  one  consistent  system  of  universal  morality.  Between  the 
most  abstract  and  elementary  maxims  of  moral  philosoi>by  and  the  most  complitiated 
controversies  of  civil  and  public  law  there  subsists  a  connection.  The  principle  of 
justice  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  and  interests  of  man  pervades  the  wholo  system 
and  is  discoverable  in  every  part  of  it,  even  to  the  minutest  ramification  in  a  legal 
formality  or  in  the  construction  of  an  article  in  a  treaty. — (Sir  James  Macintosh, 
Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  suhfine.) 

Mr.  Justice  Story  says:  ''  The  true  foundation  on  which  the  administration  of  in- 
ternational law  must  rest  is  that  the  rules  which  are  to  govern  are  those  which  arise 
from  mutual  interest  and  utility,  from  a  sense  of  the  inconveniences  which  would 
result  from  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  from  a  sort  of  moral  necessity  to  do  justice  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  us  in  return."    (Conflict  of  Laws,  ch.  ii,  sec.  35.) 

And,  sitting  as  a  judge,  he  declared :  "  But  I  think  it  may  be  unequivocally  affirmed 
that  every  doctrine  that  may  be  fairl}^  deduced  by  correct  reasoning  from  the  rights 
and  duties  of  nations  and  the  nature  of  moral  obligations  may  theoretically  be 
said  to  exist  in  the  law  of  nations;  and,  unless  it  be  relaxed  or  waived  by  the  con- 
sent of  nations,  which  may  be  evidenced  by  their  general  practice  and  custom,  it 
may  be  enforced  by  a  court  of  justice  wherever  it  arises  in  judgment.''  (La  Jeuue 
Eugdnie^  2  Mason's  Reports,  p.  449.) 
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national  standard  of  justice  accepted  aud  adopted  in  states  where  they 
are  pronounced.  So  far  as  they  are  wrong  they  will  ultimately  be  cor- 
rected as  nearer  approaches  are  made  to  the  truth.  So  also  in  inter- 
national law,  the  actual  practice  of  nations  does  not  always  conform  to 
the  elevated  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
actual  practice  must  be  accepted  as  the  rule.  It  is  this  which  exhibits 
what  may  be  called  the  international  standard  of  justice;  that  is  tosay, 
that  standard  upon  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  agreed.  As 
municipal  law  embraces  so  much  of  natural  justice,  or  the  law  of  nature, 
as  the  municipal  society  recognizes  and  enforces  upon  its  members,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  international  law  embraces  so  much  of  the  same  law 
of  nature  as  the  society  of  nations  recognizes  and  enforces  upon  its 
members  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  through  its  greatest  Chief  Justice,  was  obliged 
to  declare  in  a  celebrated  case  that  slavery,  though  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature,  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and  an  English  judge, 
no  less  illustrious,  was  obliged  to  make  a  like  declaration.^  Perhaps 
the  same  question  would  in  the  present  more  humane  time  be  otherwise 
determined. 

But,  although  the  actual  practice  and  usages  of  nations  are  the  best 
evidence  of  what  is  agreed  upon  as  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  not  the  only 
evidence.  These  prove  what  nations  have  in  fact  agreed  to  as  binding 
law.  But,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  nations  are  to 
he  presumed  to  agree  upon  what  natural  and  universal  justice  dictates. 
It  is  upon  the  basis  of  this  presumption  that  municipal  law  is  from  time 
to  time  developed  and  enlarged  by  the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals 
and  jurists  which  make  up  the  unwritten  municipal  jurisprudence. 
Sovereign  states  are  presumed  to  have  sanctioned  as  law  the  general 
principles  of  justice,  and  this  constitutes  the  authority  of  municipal 
tribunals  to  declare  the  law  in  cases  where  legislation  is  silent.  They 
are  not  to  conclude  that  no  law  exists  in  any  particular  case  because  it 
has  not  been  provided  for  in  positive  legislation.  So  also  in  interna- 
tional law,  if  a  case  arises  for  which  the  practice  and  usages  of  nations 
have  furnished  no  rule,  an  international  tribunal  like  the  present  is  not 
to  infer  that  no  rule  exists.  The  consent  of  nations  is  to  be  presumed 
in  favor  of  the  dictates  of  natural  justice,  and  that  source  never  fails 
to  supply  a  rule. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  are  well  founded,  the  law  by  which  this 

^The  Antelope  10,  Wheaton's  Reports,  p.  120;  The  Louis,  2  DocU,  238. 
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not  as  authority,  but  with  respect.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
every  country  show  how  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case,  is  under- 
stood in  that  country,  and  will  be  considered  in  adopting  the  rule 
which  is  to  prevail  in  this.^ 

James  0.  Gabteb. 

*  Sixty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  r.  Boyle,  9  Cranch,  191,  197. 

The  views  stated  in  the  text  concerning  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  sources  from  w]jich  it  is  to  be  gathered,  are,  it  is  believed,  supported  by 
the  concurrent  voices  of  writers  of  established  authority.  Differences  will  be  found 
in  the  modes  of  statement ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  substantial  disagreement.  A  col- 
lection of  extracts  from  many  writers  of  different  nations  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix immediately  following. 


iO  ARGUMENT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


APPENDIX  TO  PART  FIRST  (MR,  CARTER'S  ARGUMENT). 

CITATIONS  PROM  WRITERS  UPON  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE  AND 
NATIONS,  SHOWING  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW,  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE.  AND  THE 
SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  IT  IS  TO  BE 
DERIVED. 

[POMEROY.  Lectares  on  Intornational  Law,  ed.,  1886.,  ch.  i,  sees.  29,  30,  31,  33, 
pages  23-26.] 

Seo.  29.  (2)  A  large  number  of  rules  which  govern  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  states  in  their  corporate  capacity  are  properly  called  intemor 
tional  law,  on  account  of  the  objects  which  they  subserve  and  the  rights 
and  duties  they  create.  They  are  also  properly  tetr,  because  they  have 
been  established  by  particular  states  as  a  part  of  their  own  municipal 
systems,  and  are  enforced  by  their  judiciary  and  executive  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  portions  of  the  local  codes.  They  are  in  fact  principles 
of  the  law  of  nature  or  morality  put  in  the  form  of  human  commands, 
and  clothed  with  a  human  sanction. 

(3)  What  is  called  international  law  in  its  general  sense,  I  would 
term  international  morality.  It  consists  of  those  rules  founded  upon 
justice  and  equity,  and  deduced  by  right  reason,  according  to  which 
independent  states  are  accustomed  to  regulate  their  mutual  inter- 
course, and  to  which  they  conform  their  mutual  relations.  These 
rules  have  no  binding  force  in  themselves  as  law;  but  states  are  more 
and  more  impelled  to  observe  them  by  a  deference  to  the  gen- 
eral public  oi)iniou  of  Christendom,  by  a  conviction  that  they  are  right 
in  themselves,  or  at  least  expedient,  or  by  a  fear  of  provoking  hostilities. 
This  moral  sanction  is  so  strong  and  is  so  constantly  increasing  in  its 
power  and  effect,  that  we  may  with  propriety  say  these  rules  create 
rights  and  corresponding  duties  which  belong  to  and  devolve  upon  in- 
dependent states  in  their  corporate  political  capacities. 

Sec.  30.  We  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  a  large  portion  of  inter- 
national law  is  rather  a  branch  of  ethics  than  of  positive  human  juris- 
prudence. This  fact,  however,  affords  no  ground  for  the  jurist  or  the 
student  of  jurisprudence  to  neglect  the  science.  Indeed,  there  is  the 
greater  advantage  in  its  study.  Its  rules  are  based  upon  abstract  jus- 
tice; they  are  in  conformity  with  the  deductions  of  right  reason;  hav- 
ing no  positive  human  sanction  they  appeal  to  a  higher  sanction  than 
do  the  precepts  of  mnnicii)al  codes.  All  these  features  clothe  them 
with  a  nobler  character  than  that  of  the  ordinary  civil  jurisprudence, 
as  God's  law  is  more  perfect  than  human  legislation. 

Sec.  31.  The  preceding  analysis  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
international  law  enables  us  to  answer  the  general  question.  What  are 
its  sources!  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  that  portion  which  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  term  strictly  international,  and  is  therefore,  as  we 
have  seen,  morality  rather  than  law,  these  sources  are  plainly  seen  to 
be:  (1)  The  Divine  law;  (2)  Enlightened  reason  acting  upon  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  ethics;  and  (3)  The  consent  of  nations  in  adopting 
dJiepaiticuliir  rules  thus  drawn  from  the  generalities  of  the  moral  law 
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by  the  aid  of  riglit  reason.  It  is  only  with  this  portion  of  international 
law  that  we  need  now  concern  ourselves.  That  other  portion  which  I  have 
already  described  as  international  only  in  its  objects,  and  strictly 
national  and  municipal  in  its  creation  and  sanctions,  springs  from  the 
same  sources  whence  all  of  the  internal  law  ol  a  particular  State  arises — 
from  legislatures  and  the  decisions  ot  courts.  We  will  then  briefly  con- 
sider these  principal  sources,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  fountains 
from  which  flow  the  streams  of  the  jus  inter  gentes. 

Sec.  33.  (2)  Reason.  But  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  either  as  con- 
tained in  the  written  word,  or  as  felt  in  the  consciousness  of  the  human 
race,  are  statements  of  broad,  general  principles;  they  are  the  germs, 
the  fructifying  powers;  they  must  be  developed,  must  be  cast  in  a  more 
practical  and  dogmatic  form  to  meet  the  countless  demands  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  of  the  societies  we  call  nations.  To  this  end  we  must 
appeal  to  reason;  and  hence  the  second  source  which  1  have  mentioned, 
namely,  enlightened  reason  acting  upon  the  abstract  principles  of 
morality.  I  can  not  now  stop  to  illustrate  this  proposition ;  we  shall 
meet  many  pertinent  examples  in  the  course  of  our  investigations.  I 
wish  now,  however,  to  dwell  upon  one  fact  of  great  importance — a  fact 
which  will  help  you  to  avoid  many  difficulties,  to  reconcile  many  dis- 
crepancies, to  solve  many  uncertaincies.  This  fact  is,  that  an  interna- 
tional law  is  mainly  based  upon  the  general  principles  of  pure  morality, 
and  as  its  particular  rules  are  mainly  drawn  therefrom,  or  are  intended 
to  be  drawn  therefrom,  by  reason,  it  is,  as  a  science,  the  most  progres- 
sive of  any  department  of  jurisprudence  or  legislation.  The  improve- 
ment of  civilized  nations  in  culture  and  rjefinement,  the  more  complete 
understanding  of  rights  and  duties,  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
truth  that  what  is  right  is  also  expedient,  have  told,  and  still  do  tell, 
ui)on  it  with  sudden  and  surprising  eflect. 

The  result  is  that  doctrines  which  were  universally  received  a  gener- 
ation since  are  as  universally  rejected  now;  that  precedents  which 
were  universally  considered  as  binding  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
would  at  the  present  be  passed  by  as  without  force,  as  sicts  which 
could  not  endure  the  light  of  more  modern  investigation.  More  par- 
ticularly is  this  true  in  respect  to  the  rules  which  define  the  rights  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals.  The  latest  works  of  European  jurists  are, 
as  we  shall  see,  conceived  in  a  far  different  spirit  from  standard  treat- 
ises of  the  former  generation.  It  was  the  entire  ignoring  or  forgetfiil- 
ncss  of  this  evident  and  most  benign  fact  by  Mr.  Senator  Sumner, 
in  the  celebrated  and  elaborate  speech  which  he  delivered  a  few  years 
since  upon  the  international  policy  of  England,  that  rendered  the 
speech  utterly  useless  as  an  argument,  exposed  it  to  the  criticism  of 
European  jurists,  and  left  it  only  a  monument  of  unnecessary  labor  in 
raking  up  old  precedents  from  Mstory,  which  no  civilized  nation  of  our 
own  day  would  quote  or  rely  upon. 

The  Roman  law,  that  wonderful  result  of  reason  working  upon  a  basis 
of  abstract  right,  is  largely  appealed  to  in  international  discussions,  iis 
containing  rules  which,  at  least  by  analogy,  may  serve  to  settle  inter- 
national disputes.  No  one  can  be  an  accomplished  diplomatist  without 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  much  of  this  immortal  code. 

[Phillimore.    International  law,  1871,  ch.  iii,  pages  14-28.] 

XIX.  •  •  •  What  are  in  fact  the  fountains  of  international 
jurisprudence! "    •    ♦    # 

XX.  Grotius  enumerates  these  sources  as  being  ^^  ipsa  naturay  leges 
divinoe^  mores^  etpactaJ^ 
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In  1753  the  British  Government  made  an  answer  to  a  memorial  of  the 
Prussian  Government  which  was  termed  by  Montesquieu  repcnse  saiis 
rSpli^ue,  and  which  has  been  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
expositions  of  international  law  ever  embodied  in  a  state  paper.  In 
this  memorable  document  " The  Law  ot  Nations" is  said  to  be  founded 
upon  justice,  equity,  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  con- 
firmed by  long  usage. 

XXI.  These  two  statements  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  substance 
of  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject.    •    •    • 

XXII.  Moral  persons  are  governed  partly  by  Divine  law,    •    •    • 

which  includes  natural  law — ^partly,  by  positive  instituted  human  law. 

•    •    • 

States,  it  has  been  said,  are  reciprocally  recognized  as  moral  per- 
sons. States  are  therefore  governed,  in  their  mutual  relations,  partly 
by  Divine  and  partly  by  positive  law^  Divine  law  is  either  (1)  that 
which  is  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man,  when  it  is 
called  natural  law  ;  or  (2)  that  which  has  been  miraculously  made 
known  to  him.    •    •    • 

XXIII.  The  primary  source,  then,  of  international  jurisprudence  is 
Divine  law. 

XXVI.  •  •  •  Cicero  maintains  that  God  has  given  to  all  men 
conscience  and  intellect;  that  where  these  exist,  a  law  exists,  of  which 
all  men  are  common  subje^jts.  Where  there  is  a  common  lawy  he  argues, 
there  is  a  common  rightj  binding  more  closely  and  visibly  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  each  separate  state,  but  so  knitting  together  the  universe,  "  ut 
jam  universus  hie  mundus  una  ctvitoH  sitj  communis  Deorum  atque  homi- 
num  existimanda.^ 

That  law,  this  great  jurist  says,  is  immortal  and  unalterable  by  prince 
or  people.    •    •    • 

XXXI.  This  would  be  called  by  many  who  have  of  late  years  written 
on  the  science,  international  morality]  they  would  restrict  the  term  law 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  the  treaties,  the  customs,  and  the  practice  of 
nations. 

If  this  were  a  mere  question  as  to  the  theoretical  arrangement  of 
the  subject  of  international  law,  it  would  be  of  but  little  importance. 

•  •  •  But  it  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  mark  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  law  derived  firom  the  consent  of  states  to  the  law  de- 
rived from  God. 

XXXII.  •  •  •  Another  practical  consequence  is  that  the  law 
derived  from  the  consent  of  Christian  states  is  restricted  in  its  opera- 
tion by  the  divine  law;  and  just  as  it  is  not  morally  competent  to  any 
individual  state  to  make  laws  which  are  ait  variance  with  the  law  of 
God,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  so  neither  is  it  morally  competent  to 
any  assemblage  of  states  to  make  treaties  or  adopt  customs  which  con- 
travene that  law. 

Positive  law,  whether  national  or  international,  being  only  declara- 
tory, may  add  to,  but  can  not  take  from,  the  prohibitions  of  divine 
law.  "  Civilis  ratio  civilia  quidem  jura  corrumpere  potest,  naturalia 
non  utique,^  is  the  language  of  Eoman  law;  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  voice  of  international  jurisprudence  as  uttered  by  Wolff:  ^^Absit 
verOy  ut  existimes,  jus  gentium  voluntarium  ah  earum  volunt-ate  ita  profis- 
cisciy  ut  libera  sit  earum  in  eodem  condendo  voluntas,  et  stet  pro  ratione 
sola  voluntas,  nulla  habita  ratione  juris  naturalis.^ 

XXXIII.  This  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  well  concluded  by  the 
invocation  of  some  high  authorities  from  the  jurisprudence  of  all 
countries  in  support  of  the  foregoing  opinion. 
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Grotins  says  emphatically:  ^^Nimirum  humana  jura  ^iuIjTA  constit- 
tterepoaaunt  pr^gter  naturam,  contra  nihil." 

John  Voet  speaks  with  great  energy  to  the  same  effect:  ^^Qtiodsi 
contra  recUe  rationis  dictamen  gentes  usu  qucedum  introdu^erinty  NON  ea 
jus  gentium  redd  dixeris^  sed  pessimam  potius  morum  rumani  gen- 
eris OORRUPTELAM." 

Suarez,  who  has  discussed  the  philosophy  of  law  in  a  chapter  which 
contains  the  germ  of  most  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
says:  '^  Leges  autem  ad  jus  gentium  pertinentes  veros  leges  suntj  ut  expli- 
catum  manet,  prapinquiores  sunt  legi  naturali  quam  leges  civileSy  ideoque 
impossibile  est  esse  oontrarias  asquitati  naturaliJ^ 

WolflP,  speaking  of  his  own  time,  says :  "  Omnium  feri  animos  oceupavit 
perversa  ilia  opinio^  QUASI  FONS  juris  gentium  sit  utilitas  pro- 
pria; undue  contingity  id  potentice  coasquari.  Damnamus  hoc  in  privatiSj 
dumnamus  in  rectore  dvitatis;  sed  iEQUE  idem  damnandum  est  in 

GENTIBUS." 

Mackintosh  nobly  sums  up  this  great  argument :  ^^  The  duties  of  men, 
of  subjects,  of  princes,  of  lawgivers,  of  magistrates,  and  of  states^  are 
all  parts  of  one  consistent  system  of  universal  morality.  Between  the 
most  abstract  and  elementary  maxim  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
most  complicated  controversies  of  civil  or  public  law,  there  subsists  a 
connection.  The  principle  of  justice,  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  and 
interest  of  man,  pervades  the  whole  system,  and  is  discoverable  in  every 
part  of  it,  even  to  its  minutest  ramification,  in  a  legal  formality,  or  in 
the  construction  of  an  article  in  a  treaty." 

[Henry  Sumner  Maine,  International  Law,  pages  13-47.] 

In  modem  days  the  name  of  International  Law  has  been  very  much 
confined  to  rules  laid  down  by  one  particular  class  of  writers.  They 
may  be  roughly  said  to  begin  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  run  three  parts  through  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
names  which  most  of  us  know  are,  first  of  all  that  of  the  great  Hugo 
Grotius,  followed  by  Puflfendorf,  Leibnitz,  Zouch,  Selden,  Wolf,  Bynker- 
shoek,  and  Vattel.  The  list  does  not  absolutely  begin  with  Grotius, 
nor  does  it  exactly  end  with  Vattel,  and  indeed,  as  regards  the  hither 
end  of  this  series  the  assumption  is  still  made,  and  I  think  not  quite 
fortunately,  that  the  race  of  law-creating  jurists  still  exists.  •  •  • 
Their  [the  writers  named  and  a  few  others]  system  is  that  convention- 
ally known  as  International  Law. 

•  •••••• 

A  great  part,  then,  of  International  Law  is  Eoman  law  spread  over 
Europe  by  a  process  exceedingly  like  that  which  a  few  centuries  earlier 
had  caused  other  portions  of  Eoman  law  to  filter  into  the  interstices  of 
every  European  legal  system.  The  Eoman  element  in  International 
Law  belonged,  however,  to  one  special  province  of  the  Eoman  system, 
that  which  the  Eomans  themselves  called  natural  law,  or,  by  an  alter- 
native name.  Jus  Gentium.  In  a  book  published  some  years  ago  on 
"  Ancient  Law"  I  made  this  remark :  "  Setting  aside  the  Treaty  Law  of 
Nations,  it  is  surprising  how  large  a  part  of  the  system  is  made  up  of 
pure  Eoman  law.  Wherever  there  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Eoman  juris- 
consults aifirmedby  them  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Jus  Gentium,  the 
Publicists  have  found  a  reason  for  borrowing  it,  however  plainly  it 
may  bear  the  mark  of  a  distinctive  Eoman  origin."    •    •    # 

Seen  in  the  light  of  stoical  doctrine  the  law  of  nations  came  to  be 
ideuiified  with  the  law  ot  nature;  th^t  id  to  say,  with  a  muaber  of  sup- 
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posed  principles  of  conduct  which  man  in  society  obeys  airai)ly  because 
he  is  man.  Tluis  the  law  of  nature  is  simply  the  law  of  nations  seen 
in  the  light  of  a  peculiar  theory.  A  passage  in  the  Roman  institutes 
shows  that  the  expressions  were  practically  convertible.  The  greatest 
function  of  the  law  of  nature  was  discharged  in  giving  birth  to  modem 
international  law.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  impression  that  the  Eoman  law  sustained  a  system  of  what 
wcmld  now  be  called  international  law,  and  that  this  system  was  iden- 
tical with  the  law  of  nature  had  uudoubt-edly  much  influence  in  causing 
the  rules  of  what  the  Romans  called  natural  law  to  be  engrafted  on,  and 
identified  with,  the  modern  law  of  nations  (page  28). 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  earliest  authorities  on  international 
law,  in  the  "  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis"  of  Grotius  for  example,  to  see 
that  the  law  of  natioTis  is  essentially  a  moral  and,  to  some  extent,  a 
religious  system.  The  appeal  of  Grotius  is  almost  as  frequent  to  morals 
and  religion  as  to  precedent,  and  no  doubt  it  is  these  portions  of  the 
book  *  ♦  •  which  gained  for  it  much  of  the  authority  which  it 
ultimately  obtained.     (Page  47.) 

[From  Wheaton,  International  Law^  part  I,  cli.  i,  sees.  4, 14.] 

The  principles  and  details  of  international  morality,  as  distinguished 
from  international  law,  are  to  be  obtained  not  by  applying  to  nations 
the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  by  as- 
certaining what  are  ^he  rules  of  international  conduct  which,  on  the 
whole,  best  promote  the  general  happiness  of  mankind. 

International  law,  as  understood  among  civilized  nations,  may  be  de- 
fined as  consisting  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as 
consonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  the  society  existing  among 
independent  nations;  with  such  definitions  and  modifications  as  may 
be  established  by  general  consent. 

[Kent's  Commentaries,  Part  I,  leot.  1,  pages  2--4.] 

•  •  •  The  most  useful  and  practical  part  of  the  law  of  nations  is,' 
no  doubt,  instituted  or  positive  law,  founded  on  usage,  consent,  and 
agreement.  But  it  would  be  improper  to  separate  this  law  entirely 
from  natural  jurisprudence  and  not  to  consider  it  as  deriving  much  of 
its  force  and  dignity  from  the  same  principles  of  right  reason,  the  same 
views  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  and  the  same  sanction  of 
divine  revelation,  as  those  from  which  the  science  of  morality  is  deduced. 
There  is  a  natural  and  a  positive  law  of  nations.  By  the  former  every 
state,  in  its  relations  with  other  states,  is  bound  to  conduct  itself 
with  justice,  good  faith,  and  benevolence;  and  this  application  of  the 
law  of  nature  has  been  called  by  Vattel  the  necessary  law  of  nations, 
because  nations  are  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  observe  it;  and  it  is 
termed  by  others  the  internal  law  of  nations,  because  it  is  obligatory 
upon  them  in  point  of  conscience. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  seimrate  the  science  of  public  law  from 
that  of  ethics,  nor  encourage  the  dangerous  suggestion  that  govern- 
ments are  not  so  strictly  bound  by  the  obligations  of  truth,  justice,  and 
humanity,  in  relation  to  other  powers,  as  they  are  in  the  management  of 
their  own  local  concerns.  States  or  bodies  politic  are  to  be  considered 
as  moral  x>ersons,  having  a  public  will,  capable  and  free  to  do  right  and 
wrong,  inasmuch  as  they  are  collections  of  individuals,  each  of  whom 
carries  with  him  into  the  service  of  the  community  the  same  binding 
Jaw  of  morality  and  religion  which  ought  to  control  his  conduct  m  pri- 
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vate  life.  The  law  of  nations  is  a  complex  system,  compose<l  of  various 
irigredients.  It  consists  of  general  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
equally  suitable  to  the  government  of  individuals  in  a  state  of  natural 
equality  and  to  the  relations  and  conduct  of  nations;  of  a  collection  of 
usages,  customs,  and  opinions,  the  growth  of  civilization  andcommerce^ 
and  of  a  code  of  conventional  or  positive  law. 

In  the  absence  of  these  latter  regulations,  the  intercourse  and  con- 
duct of  nations  are  to  be  governed  by  principles  fairly  to  be  deduced 
from  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  end  the  nature  of  moral  obliga- 
tion; and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  lawyers  of  antiquity,  and  of 
some  of  the  first  masters  in  the  modern  school  of  public  law,  for  plac- 
ing the  moral  obligation  of  nations  and  of  individuals  on  similar 
grounds,  and  for  considering  individual  and  national  morality  as  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  science. 

The  law  of  nations,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  natural 
law,  is  equally  binding  in  every  age  and  ui)on  all  mankind.    •    •    • 

[HaUeok;  International  Law,  ch.  ii,  seo.  13,  page  50,  and  sec.  18,  page  54.] 

Seo.  13.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  no  universal  or  immutable 
law  of  nations,  binding  upon  the  whole  human  race,  which  all  mankind 
in  all  ages  and  countries  have  recognized  and  obeyed.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  principles  of  action,  a  certain  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  justice  and  injustice,  a  certain  divine  or 
natural  law,  or  rule  of  right  reason,  which,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "is 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  diffused  among  all  men,  uniform, 
eternal,  commanding  us  to  our  duty,  and  prohibiting  every  violation  of 
it;  one  eternal  and  immortal  law,  which  can  neither  be  repealed  nor 
derogated  from,  addressing  itself  to  all  nations  and  all  ages,  deriving 
its  authority  from  the  common  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  seeking  no 
other  lawgiver  and  interpreter,  carrying  home  its  sanctions  to  every 
breast,  by  the  inevitable  punishment  He  inflicts  on  its  transgressors." 

It  is  to  these  principles  or  rule  of  right,  reason,  or  natural  law,  that 
all  other  laws,  whether  founded,  on  custom  or  treaty,  must  be  referred, 
and  their  binding  force  determined.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  this  natural  law,  or  if  innocent  in  themselves,  they  are  binding  upon 
all  who  have  adopted  them ;  but  if  they  are  in  violation  of  this  law,  and 
are  unjust  in  their  nature  and  effects,  they  are  without  force.  The  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  states,  considered  as 
moral  beings,  must  therefore  constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
customs,  usuages,  and  conventions  of  civilized  and  christian  nations 
are  erected  into  a  grand  and  lofty  temple.  The  character  and  dura- 
bility of  the  structure  must  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  architect  and 
the  nature  of  the  materials;  but  the  foundation  is  as  broad  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  God. 

Sec.  18.  The  first  source  from  which  are  deduced  the  rules  of  con- 
duct which  ought  to  be  observed  between  nations,  is  the  divine  lawj  or 
principle  of  justice,  which  has  been  defined  "  a  constant  and  peri)etual 
disposition  to  render  every  man  his  due."  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
society  existing  among  independent  states,  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
apply  this  principle  to  them  than  to  individual  members  of  the  same 
state;  and  there  is,  therefore,  less  uniformity  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  niles  of  international  law  properly  deducible  from  it,  than  with 
respect  to  the  rules  of  moral  law  governing  the  intercourse  of  indi- 
vidual men.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  the  test  by  which 
tlie  roles  of  positive  international  law  are  to  be  judged,  rather  than  the 
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source  from  which  these  rules  themselves  are  deduced.  (Justinian,  In- 
stitutes, lib.  1,  tit.  1;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  Vol.  i,  sec.  23;  Dymond, 
Prin.  of  Morality,  Essay  1,  pt.  2,  ch.  4;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
57-58;  Cotelle,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt.  1;  Heineccius^  Elementa  Juris  Kat. 
et  Gent.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  sec.  12.) 

[Woolsey :  Introduction  International  Law,  ed.  1S92,  sec.  15,  page  14.] 

Sec,  15.  •  •  •  But  what  are  the  rational  and  moral  grounds  of 
international  law  t  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  the  same  in  general  with 
those  on  which  the  rights  and  pbligations  of  individuals  in  the  state 
and  of  the  single  sta^  towards  the  individuals  of  which  it  consists, 
repose.  If  we  define  natural  jus  to  be  the  science  which  from  the 
nature  and  destination  of  man  determines  his  external  relations  in 
society,  both  the  question,  What  ought  to  be  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  individual  iu  the  state?  and  the  question.  What  those  of  a  state 
among  states  ought  to  be?  fall  within  this  branch  of  science.  That 
there  are  such  rights  and  obligations  of  states  will  hardly  be  doubted 
by  those  who  admit  that  these  relations  of  natural  justice  exist  in  any 
case.  There  is  the  same  reason  why  they  should  be  applied  in  regulat- 
ing the  intercourse  of  states  as  in  regulating  that  of  individuals. 

There  is  a  natural  destination  of  states,  and  a  divine  purpose  in  their 
existence,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  they  should  have  certain 
functions  and  powers  of  acting  within  a  certain  sphere,  which  external 
force  may  not  invade.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  state,  that  power 
which  defines  rights  and  makes  them  real,  which  creates  moral  persons 
or  associations  with  rights  and  obligations,  should  have  no  such  rela- 
tions of  its  own — should  be  a  physical  and  not  a  moral  entity.  In  fact, 
to  take  the  opposite  ground  would  be  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  right 
and  wrong  in  the  intercourse  of  states,  and  to  leave  their  conduct  to 
the  sway  of  mere  convenience. 

[Wolff,  quoted  by  Vattel,  prefSace  to  seventh  American  ed.,  page  ix.] 

Nations  do  not,  in  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  acknowl- 
edge any  other  law  than  that  which  nature  herself  has  established. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  give  a  treatise  on  tilie 
law  of  nations  as  distinct  irom  the  law  of  nature.  But  those  who 
entertain  this  idea  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  subject.  Nations, 
it  is  true,  can  only  be  considerexL  as  so  many  individual  persons  living 
together  in  the  state  of  nature;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  must  apply 
to  them  all  the  duties  and  rights  which  nature  prescribes  and  attributes 
to  men  in  general,  as  being  naturally  born  free,  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  no  ties  but  those  of  nature  alone.  The  law  which  arises  from 
this  application,  and  the  obligations  resulting  from  it,  proceed  from 
that  immutable  law  founded  on  the  nature  of  man;  and  thus  the  law  of 
nations  certainly  belougs  to  the  law  of  nature;  it  is,  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  called  the  natural^  and,  by  reason  of  its  obligatory 
force,  the  necessary^  law  of  nations.  That  law  is  common  to  all  nations; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  does  not  respect  it  in  her  actions,  she  violates 
the  common  rights  of  all  the  others. 

But  nations  or  sovereign  States  being  moral  persons  and  the  subjects 
of  the  obligations  and  rights  resulting,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  nature, 
from  the  act  of  association  which  has  formed  the  political  body,  the 
nature  and  essence  of  these  moral  persons  necessarily  differ,  in  many 

respectS;  from  the  iiature  and  esseuce  of  the  physical  individualS|  or 
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men,  of  whom  they  are  composed.  When,  therefore,  we  would  apply  to 
nations  the  duties  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes  to  individual 
man,  and  the  rights  it  confers  on  him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfill 
his  duties,  since  those  rights  and  those  duties  £an  be  no  other  than 
what  are  consistent  with  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  they  must,  in 
their  application,  necessarily  undergo  a  change  suitable  to  the  new  sub- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  law  of  nations 
does  not,  in  every  particular,  remain  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature, 
regulating  the  actions  of  individuals.  Why  may  it  not,  therefore,  be 
separately  treated  of  as  a  law  peculiar  to  nations  t 

[From  "Des  Droits  et  dee  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neatres  en  Temps  de  Guerre  Mari- 
time/' par  L.  B.  HautefeuiUe,  1848,  vol.  1,  pages  46,  12  et  ^eq.    Translation.] 

He  (God)  has  given  to  nations  and  t4)  those  who  govern  them  a  law 
which  they  are  to  observe  towards  each  other,  an  unwritten  law,  it  is 
true,  but  a  law  which  He  has  taken  care  to  engrave  in  indelible  char- 
acters in  the  heart  of  every  man,  a  law  which  causes  every  human 
being  to  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  what  is  just  from 
what  is  unjust,  and  what  is  beautiful  from  what  is  not  beautiM.  It  is 
the  divine  or  natural  law;  it  constitutes  what  I  shall  call  primitive 
law. 

This  law  is  the  only  basis  and  the  only  source  of  international  law. 
By  going  back  to  it,  and  by  carefully  studying  it,  we  may  succeed  in 
retracing  the  rights  of  nations  with  accuracy.  Every  other  way  leads 
infallibly  to  error,  to  grave,  nay,  deplorable  error,  since  its  immediate 
result  is  to  blind  nations  and  their  rulers,  to  lead  them  to  misunder- 
stand their  duties,  to  violate  them,  and  too  often  to  shed  torrents  of  hu- 
man blood  in  order  to  uphold  unjust  pretensions.  The  divine  law  is  not 
written,  it  has  never  been  formulated  in  any  human  language,  it  has 
•never  been  promulgated  by  any  legislator;  in  fact,  this  has  never  been 
X>ossible,  because  such  legislator,  being  man  and  belonging  to  a  nation, 
was  from  that  very  fact  without  any  authority  over  other  nations,  and 
had  no  power  to  dictate  laws  to  them. 

This  lack  of  a  positive  text  has  led  some  publicists  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  natural  law,  and  to  reject  its  application.  They  have 
based  their  action  in  so  doing  more  particularly  upon  the  different  way 
in  which  each  individual  interprets  that  law,  according  as  his  organiza- 
tion is  more  or  less  perfect,  more  or  less  powerful,  if  I  may  thus.express 
myself;  hence,  it  results  that  this  law  is  different  for  each  individual 
and  for  each  nation,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  not  exist.  One  of  these 
writers,  in  support  of  his  denial  of  the  natural  law,  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  man  brings  nothing  with  him  into  this  world  except  feelings 
of  pain  or  pleasure,  and  inclinations  that  seek  to  be  satisfied,  which  can 
never  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  laws,  since  they  vary  according  to  the 
organization  of  each  individual,  because  they  are  by  no  means  the  same 
among  all  nations  and  in  all  climates.^ 

These  opinions  would  perhaps  have  some  appearance  of  reason  if  the 
natural  law  were  represented  as  a  written  system  of  legislation  or  as  a 
complete  code  similar  to  those  which  govern  human  society  and  the 
members  who  compose  it.    Then  it  might  be  said  with  Moser:  "What 

1  What  is  natural  in  man  is  his  feelings  of  pain  or  pleasare,  his  inclinations ;  bnt  to 
call  these  feelings  and  inclinations  laws,  is  to  introdace  a  false  and  dangerous  view 
and  to  pnt  languag^e  in  contradiction  with  itself,  for  laws  must  be  made  for  the  very 
purpose  of  repressing  these  inclinations.  •  •  *  (Jeremy  Bentham,  False  Manner 
of  Keaaoning  in  Matters  of  Legislation.) 
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is  this  law  which  is  so  much  talked  about?  Must  we  seek  its  princi- 
ples in  Grotius  or  Hobbes?"^ 

Some  one  might  ask  to  see  that  code  which  is  destined  to  prevent  all 
wars  by  foreseeing  and  condemning  all  unjust  claims  in  advance.  It 
is  not  thus,  however,  that  the  natural  law  is  presented  by  those  au- 
thors who  have  taken  its  teachings  as  the  basis  of  their  writings;  they 
have  never  sought  to  give  it  a  body  or  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  written 
law.  What  is  true,  and,  in  my  opinion,  incontestable,  is  that  notions 
of  what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust  are  found  in  all  men;  it  is  that  all 
individuals  of  the  human  race  that  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  reason  have 
these  notions  graven  upon  their  hearts,  and  that  they  bring  with  them 
into  the  world  when  they  are  born.  These  notions  do  not  extend  to 
all  the  details  of  law  as  do  civil  laws,  but  they  have  reference  to  all 
the  most  prominent  points  of  law,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  property  is  a  natural  and  innate 
idea.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  idea  which  impels  every  individ- 
ual to  exercise  care  for  his  own  preservation  with  that  which  forbids 
men  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others;  which  imposes  the 
obligation  to  repair  a  wrong  done  to  one's  fellow -man,  to  perform  a 
promise  made,  etc.,  etc.  These  first  and  innate  notions,  which  every 
man  brings  with  him  into  the  world  when  he  is  born,  are  the  precepts 
of  the  natural  law;  and  human  laws  are  all  the  more  perfect  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  these  divine  precepts.  The  natural  or  divine  law  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  applied  among  nations — among  beings  free  from 
every  bond  and  having  no  interest  in  common. 

From  these  general  rules  of  divine  law  it  is  easj'^  to  form  secondary 
laws  having  for  their  object  the  settlement  of  all  questions  that  can 
arise  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  universe.  To  cite  but  a  single  exam- 
ple, it  is  evident  that  from  the  principle  of  the  law  emanating  from  God, 
that  every  nation  is  free  and  independent  of  every  other  nation  (which 
principle  is  recognized  by  all  men),  this  consequence  results,  which  is 
necessary  and  absolute,  as  is  the  principle  itself,  viz :  That  every  na- 
tion may  freely  exchange  its  superfluous  possessions,  trade  with  whom- 
soever it  may  choose  to  seek  in  order  to  make  such  exchange  and  to 
carry  on  such  trade,,  without  being  under  any  necessity  of  applying  for 
the  permission  of  a  third  nation.  The  only  condition  that  it  must  ful- 
fill is  that  it  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  other  party  to  the  contract. 
It  need  not  trouble  itself  about  the  annoyance  that  such  exchange  may 
cause  A  third  nation,  provided  such  trade  does  not  interfere  with  the 
positive  and  natural  rights  of  such  nation. 

This  second  rule  gives  rise  to  several  others  which  are  as  clear  and 
absolute  as  it  is  itself.  In  a  word,  all  international  law  is  the  outgrowth 
of  natural  and  primitive  law.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
possible to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  primitive  law;  it  is  a  kind  of 
mathematical  truth,  and  I  do  not  fear  to  reply  to  Moser;  the  principles 
of  this  law  are  not  only  in  Grotius  and  Hobbes,  but  they  are  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  they  are  in  the  heart  of  you  who  ask  where  they  are 
found. 

International  law  is,  therefore,  based  upon  the  divine  and  primitive 
Jaw;  it  is  all  derived  from  this  source.  By  the  aid  of  this  single  law,  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  easy,  to  regulate  all 
relations  that  exist  or  may  exist  among  the  nations  of  the  universe. 
This  common  and  positive  law  contains  all  the  rules  of  justice;  it  exists 

>  (Moser,  "Essai  sur  le  droit  dc^^  geas  dcs  plus  modornes  des  nations  eorop^eno^fi 
pnpaix  et  eu  guerre,  1778-1780.''^ 
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independently  of  all  legislation  of  all  human  institutions,  and  it  is  one 
for  all  nations.  It  governs  peace  and  war,  and  traces  the  rights  and 
duties  of  every  position.  The  rights  which  it  gives  are  clear,  positive, 
and  absolute;  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  reciprocally  limit  each 
other  without  ever  coming  into  collision  or  contradiction  with  each 
other:  they  are  correlative  to  each  other,  and  are  coordinated  and 
linked  with  the  most  perfect  harmony.  It  can  not  be  otherwise.  He 
who  has  arranged  all  the  parts  of  the  nniverse  in  so  admirable  a  man- 
ner, the  Creator  of  the  world,  could  not  contradict  himself. 

•  ••*••• 

The  natural  law  is,  from  its  very  nature,  always  obligatory.  The 
treaties  which  recall  its  provisions  and  regulate  their  application  must 
necessarily  have  the  same  perpetuity,  since,  even  if  they  should  cease 
to  exist,  the  principles  would  not  cease  to  be  executory  just  as  they 
were  when  the  stipulations  were  in  force.    ♦    ♦    • 

Certain  usages  have  become  established  among  civilized  nations 
without  ever  having  been  written  in  any  treaty,  and  without  ever  hav- 
ing formed  the  subject  of  any  special  and  express  agreement.  These 
usages,  few  in  number,  in  harmony  with  primitive  law,  whose  applica- 
tion they  serve  to  regulate,  form  a  part  of  international  law  which  might 
be  called  the  law  of  custom;  it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  consider  them 
as  a  part  of  secondary  law. 

[From  **  Le  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens/' par  le  Baron  de  Pufendorf,  tradtiit  ctn 
Latin  par  Jean  Barbeyrac.  6th  ed.,  Vol.  1,  Book  2,  ohap.  3,  sec.  23,  pages  243  ei  seq* 
Translation.] 

Finally,  we  must  further  examine  here,  whether  there  is  a  positive 
law  of  nations,  different  from  the  natural  law.  Learned  men  are  not 
well  agreed  on  this  subject.  Many  think  that  the  natural  law  and  the 
law  of  nations  are,  in  point  of  fact,  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
that  they  differ  in  name  only.  Thus,  Hobbes  divides  the  natural  law 
into  natural  law  of  man  and  natural  law  of  states.  The  latter,  in  his 
opinion,  is  what  is  called  the  law  of  nations.  "The  maxims,"  adds  he, 
"of  both  these  laws  are  precisely  the  same;  but  as  states,  as  soon  as 
they  are  found,  acquire,  to  a  certain  extent,  personal  characteristics, 
the  same  law  that  is  called  natural,  when  the  duties  of  private  indi- 
viduals are  mentioned,  is  called  the  law  of  nations  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  whole  body  of  a  state  or  nation." 

I  fiilly  subscribe  to  this  view,  and  I  recognize  no  other  kind  of  volun- 
tary or  positive  international  law,  at  least  none  having  force  of  law,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  binding  upon  nations  as  emanating  from  a  superior. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  variance  between  oui*  opinion  and  that  of  certain 
learned  men  who  regard  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  a  reasonable 
nature  as  belonging  to  natural  law,  and  that  which  is  based  upon  our 
needs,  which  can  not  be  better  provided  for  than  by  the  laws  of  socia- 
bility, as  belonging  to  the  law  of  nations.  For  we  maintain  simply  that 
there  is  no  positive  law  of  nations  that  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
a  superior.  And  that  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  needs  of  human 
nature  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  referred  to  the  natural  law.  If  we 
have  not  thought  proper  to  base  this  law  upon  the  agreement  of  the 
things  which  are  its  object,  with  a  reasonable  nature,  this  was  in  order 
not  to  establish  in  reason  itself  the  rule  of  the  maxims  of  reason,  and  to 
avoid  the  circle  to  which  is  reduced  the  demonstration  of  the  natural 
laws  by  this  method. 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  things  which  theKoman  jurisconsults 
^^nd  the  great  body  of  learned  men  refer  to  the  law  of  nations^  such 
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as  the  diiferent  kinds  of  acquisition,  contracts,  and  other  similar  things, 
either  belong  to  the  natural  law  or  form  part  of  the  civil  law  of  every 
nation.  And,  although  in  regard  to  those  things  which  are  not  based 
upon  the  universal  constitution  of  the  human  race,  the  laws  are  the  same 
among  the  majority  of  the  nations,  no  particular  kind  of  law  results  from 
this,  for  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  any  agreement  or  of  any  mutual  obliga- 
tion that  these  laws  are  common  to  sevei*al  peoples,  but  purely  and 
simply  from  an  effect  of  the  particular  will  of  the  legislators  of  each 
State,  who  have  by  chance  agreed  in  ordering  or  forbidding  the  same 
things.  Hence  it  is  that  a  single  x)eople  can  change  these  laws  of  its 
own  accord  without  consulting  others,  as  has  frequently  been  done. 

We  must  not,  however,  absolutely  reject  the  opinion  of  a  modem 
writer,  who  claims  that  the  Eoman  jurisconsults  understand  by  law  of 
nations  that  law  which  concerns  those  acts  which  foreigners  could  per- 
form, and  the  business  which  they  could  validly  transact  in  the  states 
belonging  to  the  Eoman  people,  in  contrast  with  the  civil  law  that  was 
particular  to  Boman  citizens.  Hence  it  was  that  wills  and  marriages, 
which  were  valid  among  citizens  only  were  referred  to  civil  law,  while 
contracts  were  considered  as  coming  under  the  law  of  nations,  because 
foreigners  could  make  them  with  citizens  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
were  valid  before  the  Boman  courts  of  justice.  Many  also  apply  the 
name  law  of  nations  to  certain  customs,  especially  in  matters  relating 
to  war,  which  are  usually  practiced  by  a  kind  of  tacit  consent,  among 
^e  majority  of  nations,  at  least  among  those  that  pride  themselves  on 
having  some  courtesy  and  humanity. 

In  fact,  inasmuch  as  civDized  nations  have  attached  the  highest  glory 
to  distinction  in  war;  that  is  to  say,  to  daring  and  knowing  how  skill- 
fully to  cause  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  which  has  in  all 
ages  given  rise  to  many  unnecessary  or  even  unjust  wars,  conquerors, 
in  order  not  to  render  themselves  whoUy  odious  by  their  ambition, 
have  thought  proper,  while  claiming  every  right  that  one  has  in  a  just 
war— have  thought  proper,  I  say,  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  and  of 
military  expeditions  by  some  appearance  of  humanity  and  magna- 
nimity. Hence  the  usage  of  sparing  certain  kinds  of  things  and  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons,  of  observing  some  moderation  in  acts  of  hos- 
tility, of  treating  prisoners  in  a  certain  way,  and  other  similar  things. 
Yet  while  such  customs  seem  to  involve  some  obligation,  based  at 
least  upon  a  tacit  agreement,  if  a  prince  in  a  just  war  fails  to  observe 
them,  provided  that  by  taking  an  opposite  course  he  does  not  violate 
natural  law,  he  can  be  accused  of  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  dis- 
courtesy, in  that  he  has  not  observed  the  received  usage  of  those 
who  regard  war  as  being  one  of  the  liberal  arts;  just  as  among  fencing 
masters,  one  who  has  not  wounded  his  man  according  to  the  rules  of 
art  is  regarded  as  an  ignorant  person. 

Thus,  so  long  as  none  but  just  wars  are  carried  on,  the  maxims  of 
natural  law  alone  may  be  consulted,  and  all  the  customs  of  other  nations 
maybe  set  at  naught  unless  one  is  interested  in  conforming  thereto,  so 
as  to  induce  the  enemy  to  perform  less  rigorous  acts  of  hostility  against 
us  and  against  our  party.  Those,  however,  who  undertake  an  unjust 
war,  do  well  to  follow  these  customs,  so  as  to  maintain  at  least  some 
moderation  in  their  injustice.  As,  however,  these  are  not  reasons  that 
are  generally  to  be  considered,  they  can  constitute  no  universal  law, 
obligatory  upon  all  nations;  especially  since  in  all  things  that  are  only 
based  upon  tacit  consent  anyone  may  decline  to  be  bound  by  them  by 
expressly  declaring  that  he  will  not  be  so  bound,  and  that  he  is  willing 
tJmt  others  should  not  be  thereby  bound  in  their  dealings  with  him. 
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We  observe  that  not  a  few  of  these  customs  have,  in  course  of  time  been 
abolished,  and  that  in  some  cases  directly  opposite  customs  have  been 
introduced. 

in  vain  has  a  certain  writer  impugned  our  opinion  as  if  it  were  sub- 
versive of  the  foundations  of  the  safety,  advantage,  and  welfare  of  na- 
tions; tor  all  that  is  not  dependent  upon  the  customs  just  referred  to, 
but  upon  the  observance  of  the  natural  law,  which  is  a  much  more  solid 
principle  and  one  deserving  of  much  greater  respect.  If  its  rules  are 
carefully- observed,  mankind  will  not  have  much  need  of  these  customs. 
Moreover,  by  basing  a  custom  upon  the  maxims  of  natural  law,  a  much 
more  noble  origin  is  given  it,  and  also  much  greater  authority  than  if 
it  were  made  to  depend  upon  a  mere  agreement  among  nations. 

[Ortolan.    lutemational  Rules  and  Diplomacy  of  the  Sea.    Paris,  1864,  vol.  i,  book 

I,  oh.  TV,,  page  71.    Translation.] 

It  is  apparent  that  nations  not  having  any  common  legislator  over 
them  have  frequently  no  other  recourse  for  determining  their  respective 
rights  but  to  that  reasonable  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong,  but  to 
those  moral  truths  already  brought  to  light  and  to  those  which  are  still 
to  be  demonstrated.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  natural 
law  is  the  first  basis  of  international  law.  This  is  why  it  is  important 
that  Governments,  diplomats,  and  publicists  that  act,  negotiate,  or 
write  ux>on  such  matters  should  have  deeply  (rooted)  in  themselves  this 
sentiment  of  right  and  of  wrong  which  we  have  just  defined,  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  point  of  certainty  (point  de  certitude)  where  the 
human  mind  has  been  able  to  attain  this  order  of  truths. 

But  nations  are  not  reduced  only  to  that  light,  too  often  uncertain 
of  human  reason,  for  defining  their  reciprocal  rights.  Experience, 
imitation  of  accomplished  precedents,  and  long  practical  usage  habit- 
ually and  generally  observed  add  to  it  what  is  termed  a  custom  which 
forms  the  rule  of  international  conduct  and  from  which  flows  on  one  or 
the  other  side  positive  rights  (adroits).  The  binding  force  of  custom 
is  founded  on  consent,  the  tacit  agreement,  of  nations.  ^Nations  have 
thus  tacitly  agreed  among  themselves,  and  they  have  bound  them- 
selves through  this  tacit  agreement,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
practiced  it  so  long  and  so  generally. 

The  supremacy  of  custom  is  much  more  frequently  exercised  and 
much  more  extensive  in  international  law  than  in  private  law;  pre- 
cisely because  in  international  law  there  is  no  common  legislator  to 
restrain  such  supremacy  by  formulating  the  rule  of  conduct  in  writ- 
ing. Custom  is  often  comformable  to  the  light  of  reason  upon  that 
which  is  right  or  wrong  because  it  emanates  from  communities  or  col- 
lections of  reasonable  beings;  but  frequently  also  it  is  contrary  to  it, 
because  the  reason  of  man,  individual  or  collective,  is  subject  to  error; 
finally,  it  tends  more  and  more  intimately  to  approach  it,  because  the 
path  of  man,  an  essentially  perfectible  being,  is  a  path  of  improvement 
and  progress. 

•  •••••• 

It  must  be  stated  that  treaties,  far  from  justifying  the  exclusion  of 
moral  truths  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  among  nations,  which  one 
wishes  to  deduce  from  them,  precisely  only  obtain  their  binding  force 
but  from  one  or  the  other  of  those  truths.  It  is  because  the  natural 
sentiment  of  right  dictates  to  all  that  a  regular  agreement  of  inde- 
pendent wills  between  qualified  persons  on  allowable  subjects  and  cases 
binds  the  contractiug  parties  to  each  other^  it  is  therefore  that  treaties 
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are  reciognized  as  obligatory.  They  only  draw,  therefore,  their  ftinda- 
mental  authority  except  from  natural  law,  employing  for  an  instant 
this  term,  the  sense  of  which  we  have  before  explained.  And  it  is  also 
from  natural  law  that  is  generally  deduced  the  idea  of  the  necessary 
conditions  to  establish  the  validity  of  treaties,  and  that  of  the  legitimate 
consequences  ensuing  from  their  violation. 

[From  "  A  Methodical  System  of  Universal  Law,"  by  J.  G.  Heineccins  (Tomball's 

Translation),  vol.  I.,  ed.  1763.] 

Sec.  XIT,  page  8 :  The  law  of  nature,  or  the  natural  rule  of  recti- 
tude, is  a  system  of  law  promulgated  by  the  eternal  God  to  the  whole 
human  race  by  reason.  But  if  you  would  rather  consider  it  as  a 
science,  natural  morality  will  be  rightly  defined  the  practical  habit  of 
discovering  the  will  of  the  supreme  legislator  by  reason,  and  of  api)ly- 
ing  it  as  a  rule  to  every  particular  case  that  occurs.  Now,  because  it 
consists  in  deducing  and  applying  a  rule  coming  from  God,  it  may  be 
justly  called  divine  jurisprudence. 

Sec.  XXI,  page  14:  ♦Since  the  law  of  nature  comprehends  all  the 
laws  promulgate  to  mankind  by  right  reason;  and  men  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  particulars  singly,  or  as  they  are  united  in  certain 
political  bodies  or  societies;  we  call  that  law,  by  which  the  actions  of 
particulars  ought  to  be  governed,  the  law  of  nature,  and  we  call  that 
the  law  of  nations,  which  determines  what  is  just  and  unjust  in  society 
or  between  societies.  And  therefore  the  precepts,  or  the  laws  of  both 
are  the  same;  nay,  the  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  nature  itself,  re- 
specting or  applied  to  social  life  and  the  affairs  of  societies  and  inde- 
pendent states. 

Sec.  XXII,  page  15 :  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  law  of  nature  doth 
not  differ  from  the  law  of  nations,  neither  in  respect  of  its  foundation 
and  first  principles,  nor  of  its  rules,  but  solely  with  respect  to  its  object. 
Wherefore  their  opinion  is  groundless,  who  speak  of,  I  know  not  what, 
law  of  nations  distinct  from  the  law  of  nature.  The  positive  or  second 
ary  law  of  nations  devised  by  certain  ancients,  does  notproperly  belong- 
to  that  law  of  nations  we  are  now  to  treat  of,  because  it  is  neither  es- 
tablished by  God,  nor  promulgated  by  right  reason;  it  is  neither 
common  to  all  mankind  nor  unchangeable. 

[From  Vattel  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  seventh  American  ed.,  1849.] 

There  certainly  exists  a  natural  law  of  nations  since  the  obligations 
of  the  law  of  nature  are  no  less  binding  on  states,  on  men  unit-ed  in 
political  society,  than  on  individuals.  But,  to  acquire  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  that  law,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  what  the  law  of  nature 
prescribes  to  the  individuals  ot  the  human  race.  The  application  of  a 
rule  to  various  subjects,  can  no  otherwise  be  made  than  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  each  subject.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
natural  law  of  nations  is  a  particular  science,  consisting  in  a  just  and 
rational  application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  the  affairs  and  conduct  of 
nations  or  sovereigns.    (Preface,  page  v.) 

The  moderns  are  generally  agreed  in  restricting  the  appelation  of 
"The  Law  of  Nations"  to  that  system  of  right  and  justice  which  ought 
to  prevail  between  nations  or  sovereign  states.    (Preface,  page  vi.) 

The  necessary  and  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  are  therefore  both 
established  by  nature,  but  each  in  a  different  manner;  the  former  as  a 
sacred  law  which  nations  and  sovereigns  are  bound  to  respect  and  fol- 
lowin  M  their  actions;  the  latter,  as  a  rule  which  the  gener^  welfare 
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And  safety  obliffci  them  to  admit  in  their  transactions  with  each  other. 
The  necessary  law  immediately  proceeds  from  nature;  and  that  com- 
mon mother  of  mankind  recommends  the  observance  of  the  voluntary 
law  of  nations,  in  consideration  of  the  state  in  which  nations  stand  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  for  the  advant>age  of  their  affairs.  (Preface, 
page  XIII.) 

As  men  are  subject  to  the  law  of  nature — and  as  their  union  in  civil 
society  can  not  have  exempted  them  from  the  obligation  to  observe 
those  laws,  since  by  that  union  they  do  not  cease  to  be  men,  the  entire 
nation,  whose  common  will  is  but  the  result  of  the  united  wills  of  the 
citizens,  remains  subject  to  the  latvs  of  nature^  and  is  bound  to  respect 
them  in  all  her  proceedings.    (Page  lvi.,  sec.  5.) 

"  We  must,  therefore,  apply  to  nations  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature, 
in  order  to  discover  what  their  obligations  are,  and  what  their  rights: 
consequently,  the  law  of  nations  is  originally  no  other  than  the  law  of 
nature  applied  to  nations.'^    (Page  lvi,  sec.  6.) 

[From  G.  F.  von  Martens,  Law  of  Nations,  page  2  of  Introduction.    (German.) 

Translated  by  WiUiam  Cobbet,  4th  ed.,  1829.] 

The  second  sort  of  obligations  are  those  which  exist  between  nations. 
Each  nation  being  considered  as  a  moral  being,  living  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  obligations  of  one  nation  towards  another  are  no  more  than 
those  of  individuals,  modified  and  applied  to  nations;  and  this  is  what 
is  called  the  natural  law  of  nations.  It  is  universal  and  necessary^ 
because  all  nations  are  governed  by  it,  even  against  their  will.  This 
law,  according  to  the  distinction  between  perfect  and  imperfect,  is  per- 
fect and  external  ^the  law  of  nations,  strictly  speaking),  or  else  imper- 
fect and  internal,  oy  which  last  is  understood  the  morality  of  nations. 

[Sec.  2  of  the  Positive  Law  of  Nations.] 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  simple  law  of  nature  should  be  sufficient 
even  between  individuals,  and  still  less  between  nations,  when  they 
come  to  frequent  and  carry  on  commerce  with  each  other.  Their  com- 
mon interest  obliges  them  to  soften  the  rigor  of  the  law  of  nature,  to 
render  it  more  determinate,  and  to  depart  from  that  perfect  equality  of 
rights,  which  must  ever,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  be  considered 
as  extending  itself  even  to  the  weakest.  These  changes  take  place  in 
virtue  of  conventions  (express  or  tacit)  or  of  simple  custom.  The  whole 
of  the  rights  and  obligations,  thus  established  between  two  nations, 
form  the  positive  law  of  nations  between  them.  It  is  called  positive^ 
particular,  or  arbitrary,  in  opposition  to  the  natural,  universal,  and 
necessary  law. 

[From  Jan  Helenus  Ferguson,  Dutch,  but  apparently  written  in 
English,  "Manual  of  International  Law"  (1884),  Vol.  i,  Part  i,  Ch.  iii, 
sec.  21,  page  66.] 

International  law,  being  based  on  international  morality,  depends 
upon  the  state  of  progress  made  in  civilization.  Hence  arises  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  an  afl-comprehending  definition  to  international  law. 
What  ought  to  be  permanently  understood  among  civilized  nations  as 
the  main  principles  and  the  basis  of  their  mutual  intercourse,  we  have 
noted  already  to  be  the  moral  law  of  nature.  But  we  have  also  seen 
that  the  spirit  of  law  is  the  practical  medium  through  which  this  general 
law  influences  humanity  at  all  the  stages  of  progress  on  the  road  to 
civilization. 
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iTivest! gating  thus  tliis  spirit  of  law,  we  find  the  definition  of  inter- 
national law  to  consist  in  certain  rules  of  conduct  which  reason^  prompted 
by  conscience^  deduces  as  consonant  to  justice^  with  such  limitations  and 
modifications  as  may  he  established  by  general  consenij  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  state  of  society  cls  existing  among  nations  amd  which 
modern  civilized  states  regard  as  binding  them  in  their  relations  with  one 
another^  with  a  force  comparable  in  nature  and  degree  to  that  bindsmg  the 
conscientious  person  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country, 

[From  "Le  Droit  Public  International  Maritime/'  par  Carlos  Testa  (Portngaese), 
Iraublated  by  H.  Boutiron,  1886,  part  i,  chap.  1,  pages  46  et  seq.'] 

Force  may  constitute,  in  physical  matters,  the  superiority  of  one  in- 
dividual over  another;  but  reason  and  conscience  establish,  in  moral 
matters,  other  means  which  are  controlled  by  the  notion  of  duty  and 
right.  It  is  the  whole  body  of  these  precepts,  which  are  just,  neces- 
sary, and  immutable,  for  every  reasoning  being,  and  graven  by  God  in 
the  human  conscience,  that  constitutes  the  natural  or  primitive  law. 
The  object  of  a  law  regulating  the  conduct  of  men  is  to  impose  moral 
obligations  or  to  authorize  certain  acts  from  which  advantages  may 
result. 

In  the  former  case  the  law  establishes  the  duty;  in  the  latter  it  con- 
siders the  right.  The  natural  or  primitive  law,  when  it  designates  the 
duties  that  it  imposes,  at  once  establishes  the  correlative  duties  which 
are  its  outgrowth,  and  which  constitute  the  principles  of  natural  or 
primitive  law. 

The  science  of  natural  law  is  therefore  based  upon  the  principles  of 
that  intuitive  law  which,  while  giving  the  ability  to  practice  that  which 
is  morally  just,  establishes  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  relations 
between  one  individual  and  another  for  the  different  hypotheses  of 
social  life. 

Duty  is  a  matter  of  precept,  while  right  is  optional;  yet  right  and 
duty  are  essentially  correlative;  and  in  the  reciprocal  relations  between 
one  individual  and  another,  that  which  constitutes  a  duty  for  one, 
establishes  a  right  for  another.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  collective  bodies. 

It  is  an  axiom  which  results  from  the  study  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man  that  alone  and  isolated  he  cannot  attain  his  welfare,  and  that 
sociability  is  a  condition  which  is  by  nature  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
attain  his  highest  advantage.  This  natural  cause  has  produced  the 
family,  a  social  element  which  determines  the  formation  of  nations. 

Now,  natural  law,  which  is  essentially  connected  with  human  nature, 
and  which  prescribes  certain  principles  that  are  to  control  the  recip- 
rocal relations  between  one  individual  and  another,  is  likewise  and  for 
the  same  reason  applicable  to  the  relations  existing  among  collective 
bodies  of  individuals,  which  constitute  so  many  moral  entities.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  common  law  of  association — that  is  to  say,  of  nationali- 
ties. 

This  application  of  the  precepts  of  natural  law,  which  obliges  nations 
to  practice  the  same  duties  that  it  prescribes  for  individuals,  consti- 
tutes the  law  of  nations,  which,  when  considered  according  to  its  origin 
(which  is  based  upon  natural  law),  is  also  called  the  primitive  or  neces- 
sary law  of  nations. 

Eespect  for  the  law  of  nations  is  consequently  as  obligatory  among 
nations  as  is  respect  for  natural  law  among  individuals. 

From  the  fact  that  the  various  civil  societies  which  form  nations  or 

states^  are  independent,  it  results  that  the  internal  laws  which  consti- 

^te  the  public  law  of  some  can  not  be  extended  to  the  others — ^that  is  to 
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say,  the  internal  public  law  of  each  nation  or  state  can  not  be  regarded 
as  an  external  and  absolute  law,  to  wbicli  others  must  submit. 

Hence  it  results  that,  in  order  to  fix  the  limits  at  which  the  law  of 
nations  stops,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  various 
elements  that  can  give  it  birth.    These  elements  are: 

1.  The  general  principles  of  natural  law,  constituting  the  primitive 
law  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  presumable  consent  of  nations; 

2.  The  law  of  custom,  constitutrag  the  secondary  law  that  emanates 
from  tacit  consent; 

3.  Conventional  law,  likewise  constituting  the  secondary  law  which 
arises  from  expressed  consent. 

The  origins  of  international  law  are  therefore  three  in  number: 

1.  The  reason  and  the  consience  of  what  is  just  and  unjust,  inde- 
pendent of  any  prescription; 

2.  Custom; 

3.  Public  treaties. 

The  principles,  practices,  and  usages  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  accord- 
ancewith  these  limits,  regulate  the  conduct  of  nations,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  their  generality  they  csonstitute  international  law. 

Conventional  law  may  abrogate  the  law  of  custom,  but  it  loses  its 
chanicter  as  a  law  if  it  establishes  provisions  at  variance  with  natural 
law. 

Although  in  the  philosophical  order  natural  law  occupies  the  first 
place,  yet  in  the  practical  order  of  external  relations,  when  questions 
are  to  be  decided  or  negotiations  conducted,  its  rank  is  no  longer  the 
same;  in  these  cases  the  obligations  contracted  in  the  name  of  conven- 
tional law,  in  virtue  of  existing  treaties,  are  considered  in  the  first 
place.  If  such  treaties  are  lacking,  the  law  of  custom  establishes  the 
rule;  and  when  there  are  neither  treaties  to  invoke  nor  customs  to  fol- 
low, it  is  usual  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  what  reason  establishes 
as  just,  and  with  the  simple  principle  of  natural  law. 

When  external  public  law  derives  its  origin  from  the  law  of  conven- 
tion and  custom,  it  constitutes  what  publicists  designate  as  positive  or 
secondary  international  law;  when  it  is  derived  merely  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  law,  it  is  called  the  primitive  law  of  nations. 

[From  Bnrlamaqm  "The  Principles  of  Natural  and  Politic  Law."    Translated  by 

Nugent,  1823,  Part  ii,  ch.  vi,  pages  135, 136.] 

IV.  All  societies  are  formed  by  the  concurrence  or  union  of  the  wills 
of  several  persons  with  a  view  of  acquiring  some  advantage.  Hence 
it  is  that  societies  are  considered  as  bodies,  and  receive  the  appellation 
of  moral  persons.    *    *    * 

Y.  This  being  supposed,  the  establishment  of  states  introduces  a 
kind  of  society  amongst  them,  similar  to  that  which  is  naturally 
between  men;  and  the  same  reasons  which  induce  men  to  maintain 
union  among  themselves,  ought  likewise  to  engage  nations  or  their 
sovereigns  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  one  another. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  there  should  be  some  law  among  nations  to 
serve  as  a  rule  tor  mutual  commerce.  Now  this  law  can  be  nothing 
else  but  the  law  of  nature  itself  which  is  then  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  law  of  nations.  Natural  latOj  says  Hobbes,  very  justly 
(De  Give,  cap.  14,  sec.  4),  is  divided  into  the  natural  law  of  man  and  the 
natural  law  of  states;  and  the  latter  is  what  we  call  law  of  nations. 
Thus  natural  law  and  the  law  of  nations  are  in  reality  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  differ  only  by  an  external  denomination.  We  must 
therefore  say  that  the  law  of  nations,  properly  so  called,  and  considered 
as  a  law  proceeding  from  a  superior,  is  nothing  else  but  the  law  of  na- 
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ture  itself,  not  applied  to  men,  considered  simply  as  sacli,  but  to  nationct, 
States,  or  their  chiefs,  in  the  relations  they  have  together,  and  the 
several  interests  they  have  to  manage  between  each  other. 

VI.  There  is  no  room  to  question  the  reality  and  certainty  of  such  a 
law  of  nations  obligatory  of  its  own  nature,  and  to  which  nations,  or  the 
sovereigns  that  rule  them,  ought  to  submit.  For  if  God  by  means  of 
right  reason  imposes  certain  duties  between  individuals,  it  is  evident  he 
is  likewise  willing  that  nations,  which  are  only  human  societies,  should 

observe  the  same  duties  between  themselves.    (See  ch.  v,  sec.  8.) 

•  «  •  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  IX.  •  •  •  There  is  certainly  an  universal,  necessary,  and 
self-obligatory  law  of  nations,  which  differs  in  nothing  from  the  law  of 
nature,  and  is  consequently  immutable,  insomuch  that  the  people  or 
sovereigns  can  not  dispense  with  it,  even  by  common  consent,  without 
transgressing  their  duty.  There  is,  besides,  another  law  of  nations 
which  we  may  call  arbitrary  and  free,  as  founded  only  on  an  express  or 
tacit  convention,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  of  itself  universal,  being 
obligatory  only  in  regard  to  those  who  have  voluntarily  submitted 
thereto,  and  only  so  long  as  they  please,  because  they  are  always  at 
liberty  to  change  or  repeal  it.  To  this  we  must  likewise  add  that  the 
whole  force  of  this  sort  of  law  of  nations  ultimately  depends  on  the 
law  of  nature,  which  commands  us  to  be  true  to  our  engagements. 
Whatever  really  belongs  to  the  law  of  nations  may  be  reduced  to  one 
or  other  of  these  two  species;  and  the  use  of  this  distinction  will  easily 
ax)pear  by  applying  it  to  particular  questions  which  relate  either  to 
war,  for  example,  to  ambassadors,  or  to  public  treaties,  and  to  the  de- 
ciding of  disputes  which  sometimes  arise  concerning  these  matters 
between  sovereigns. 

Sec.  X.  It  is  a  point  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  law  of  nations,  such  as  we  have  now  explained  them.  For,  be- 
sides that  it  is  always  advantageous  to  form  just  ideas  of  things,  this 
is  still  more  necessary  in  matter  of  practice  and  morality.  It  is  owing 
perhaps  to  our  distinguishing  the  law  of  nations  flrom  natural  law,  that 
we  have  insensibly  accustomed  ourselves  to  Ibrm  quite  a  different  judg- 
ment between  the  actions  of  sovereigns  and  those  of  private  people. 
Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  men  condemned  in  common  for  things 
which  we  praise,  or  at  least  excuse  in  the  persons  of  princes.  And  yet 
it  is  certain  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  maxims  of  the  law  of 
nations  have  an  equal  authority  with  those  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  are 
equally  respectable  and  sacred,  because  they  have  God  alike  for  their 
author.  In  short,  there  is  only  one  sole  and  the  same  rule  of  justice 
for  all  mankind.  Princes  who  infringe  the  law  of  nations  commit  as 
great  a  crime  as  private  people  who  violate  the  law  of  nature;  and  if 
there  be  any  difference  in  the  two  cases,  it  must  be  charged  to  the 
prince's  account,  whose  unjust  actions  are  always  attended  with  more 
dreadful  consequences  than  those  of  private  people. 

Other  citations  might  be  added  almost  indefinitely.  The  following 
references  may  be  added : 

F.  de  Martens,  Int.  Law,  Paris,  1883,  Vol.  1,  pages  19,  20;  Li.  E.  P. 
Tuparelli  d'Azeglio,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J(^sus,  Traduit  de  I'ltalien, 
deux  ed.  tomeii,  ch.  2;  Grotius  De  Jure,  Belli  ac  Pacis,  Proleg;  Heff- 
ter,  Int.  Law  of  Europe,  page  2;  Bluntschli,  Le  Droit  Int.  Codifl6, 
pages  1,  2;  Pasquale  Fiore,  book  1,  ch.  1;  Ahrens,  Course  of  Natural 
Law  and  The  Philosophy  ot  Law,  Vol.  ii,  book  in,  ch.l;  M.  G.  Masse, 
Commercial  Law  in  its  Relations  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  etc.,  Paris, 
J874,  book  1,  Lib.  n,  ch.  1,  page  33;  Louis  Renault,  Introduction  a 
rjStade  da  Droit  International,  PariB,  1819,  pages  13^  14, 
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SECOND. 

THE  ACQUISITION  BY  RUSSIA  OF  JURISDICTIONAL  OR  OTHER 
RIGHTS  OVER  BERING  SEA  AND  THE  TRANSFER  THEREOF  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  four  questions  submitted  to  the  High  Tribunal  by  the  Treaty 
are  these: 

1.  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as  the  Behring's 
Sea,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein,  did  Eussia 
assert  and  exercise  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to 
the  United  States  f 

2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fisheries 
recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain  t 

3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the  Behring  Sea  included 
in  the  phrase  *  Pacific  Ocean,'  as  used  in  the  treaty  of  1825  between 
Great  Britain  and  Eussia;  and  what  rights,  if  any,  in  the  Behring 
Sea  were  held  and  exclusively  exercised  by  Eussia  after  said  treaty! 

4.  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Eussia  as  to  jurisdiction,  and  as  to  the 
seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary  in  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Eussia  of  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  pass 
unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under  that  treaty? 

The  learned  Arbitrators  may  have  themselves  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, and,  if  not,  it  will  at  an  early  stage  in  the  discussion  of  this  con- 
troversy become  manifest  to  them,  that  in  the  consideration  by  writers 
upon  international  law  and  by  learned  judges  administering  that  law, 
of  the  authority  which  nations  may  exercise  upon  the  high  seas,  two 
subjects,  essentially  distinct,  have  been  habitually  confounded,  and 
have  not,  even  at  this  day,  been  clearly  separated  and  defined.  One 
is  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  right  of  making  laws  operative  upon 
the  high  seas  and  binding  as  well  upon  foreigners  as  citizens,  which 
right  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  some  definite  boundary  line.  The 
other  is  the  protection  afforded  by  a  nation  to  its  property  and  other 
rights  by  reasonable  and  necessary  acts  of  power  against  the  citizens 
of  other  nations  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  on  the  high  seas  with- 
out regard  to  any  boundary  line.  Much  of  this  confusion  has  arisen 
and  been  fostered  by  the  lack  of  precision  in  the  meaning  of  words. 
The  term  "jurisdiction"  has  from  the  first  been  indifferently  employed 
to  denote  both  things..  It  has  thus  become  a  word  of  ambiguous 
iniDort. 
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• 

These  two  subjects  may  appear  to  have  been  to  some  extent  con- 
founded, or  blended,  in  the  minds  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty,  for 
the  four  questions  now  about  to  be  considered  appear,  at  first  view,  to 
embrace  both.  The  Tribunal  is  called  upon  to  determine,  on  the  one 
hand,  what  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Bering  Sea  Russia  has  asserted 
and  exercised,  which  may  not  unreasonably  be  viewed  as  referring 
to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  legislation  over  that  sea, 
tantamount  to  an  extension  of  territorial  sovereignty. 

It  is  also  called  upon  to  determine  what  exclusive  right  in  the  '<  seal 
fisheries "  in  Bering  Sea  Russia  asserted  and  exercised  prior  to  the 
cession  to  the  United  States — a  totally  different  question — ^although  a 
decision  of  it,  affirming  the  exclusive  right,  might  carry  with  it,  as  a 
consequence,  the  right  to  protect  such  fisheries  by  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  national  power  anywhere  upon  the  seas  where  such  exer- 
cise might  be  necessary. 

And  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the  negotiators,  even  if  the  two  ques- 
tions were  to  them  distinctly  in  view,  really  intended  to  assign  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  importance  to  the  first.  The  real  controversy  was 
upon  the  second^  and  the^r^^  was  intended  to  be  included,  only  so  far 
as  it  might  have  a  bearing  upon  the  second.  This  is  quite  manifest 
Irom  the  circumstance  that  in  neither  of  the  four  questions  is  the  first 
of  the  two  rights  or  claims  stated  alone  and  apart  from  the  other;  and 
still  more  from  the  language  of  the  second  question,  which  clearly  im- 
plies that  the  claim  of  a  right  to  exercise  authority  on  the  sea  in  defense . 
of  a  property  interest  is  the  one  principally  intended  to  be  submitted. 
The  language  is  as  follows:  "  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction 
as  to  the  seal  fisheries  recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain,'*  This 
language  clearly  shows  that  the  Eussian  claims  of  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion designed  to  be  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  were  such  only  as  as- 
serted a  right  to  protect  the  sealing  interest  of  Russia  by  action  upon 
Bering  Sea.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
which  led  up  to  the  treaty  disclosing  any  assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  Russia  had  ever  gained  any  right  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  that  sea.  On  the  contrary,  such  assertion  had 
been  emphatically  disclaimed. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  in  what  has  been  said  that  the  question 
what  authority  on  Bering  Sea,  or,  to  use  the  ambiguous  word,  what 
<< jurisdiction"  in  Bering  Sea,  Russia  had  asserted  and  exercised  in 
relation  to  her  sealing  interests,  is  unimportant.  That  question,  although 
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in  no  sense  a  vital  one,  has  a  material  bearing,  and  was  designed  to  be 
embraced  by  the  arbitration.  Th6  question  whether  property  rights 
and  int/erests  exist,  is  one  thing;  the  question  what  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong  may,  short  of  an  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  exclu- 
sive legislation,  do  by  way  of  protecting  them,  is  another;  and  both  are 
by  the  treaty  submitted  to  the  Tribunal.  Should  it  appear  that  Bussia 
had  for  nearly  a  century  actually  asserted  and  exercised  an  authority 
in  Bering  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  her  sealing  interests,  and 
thatG-reat  Britain  had  never  resisted  or  disputed  it,  it  would  be  quite 
too  late  for  her  now  to  draw  the  reasonableness  of  it  into  question. 

A  studied  effort  is  made  in  the  Gase  of  Great  Britain  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  United  States  have  shifted  their  ground  from  time  to 
time  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  controversy,  by  first  asserting 
that  Bering  Sea  was  mare  clausum;  then  by  setting  up  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  an  area  with  a  radius  of  100  miles  around  the  Pribilof 
Islands;  and,  lastly,  by  abandoning  both  those  positions,  and  asserting 
a  prox>erty  interest  in  the  herds  of  seals.  This  appears  from  the 
deliberate  statement  which  closes  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  the  Gase  of 
Great  Britain,  as  follows  : 

The  facts  stated  in  this  chapter  show: 

That  the  original  ground  upon  which  the  vessels  seized  in  188G  and 
1887  were  condemned,  was  that  Bering  Sea  was  a  mare  clausum^  an 
inland  sea,  and  as  such  had  been  .conveyed,  in  part,  by  Eussia  to  the 
United  States.  • 

That  this  ground  was  subsequently  entirely  abandoned,  but  a  claim 
was  then  made  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  100  miles  from  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States'  territory. 

That  subsequently  a  further  claim  has  been  set  up  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  have  a  property  in  and  a  right  of  protection  over  fur- 
seals  in  nonterritorial  waters. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  expose  the  error  of  this  statement,  to 
briefly  review  the  several  stages  of  the  controversy,  and  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  grounds  ux>on  which  the  G-ovemment  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  its  positions. 

It  was  in  September,  1886,  that  the  attention  of  that  Government  was 
first  called  by  Sir  L.  S.  Sackville-West,  Her  Majesty's  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, to  a  reported  seizure  in  Bering  Sea  of  three  British  sealing 
vessels  by  a  United  States  cruiser.  Information  only  respecting  the 
affair  was  at  first  asked  for,  and  considerable  delay  occurred  in  procuring 
it;  but,  prior  to  September,  1887,  copies  of  the  records  from  the  United 
States  District  Gourtof  Alaska  of  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  these 
vessels  had  been  furnished  to  the  British  Government.    It  appeared 
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from  these  that  the  seizures  were  made  in  Bering  Sea  at  a  greater 
distance  than  three  mUes  from  the  land;  and  thereupon  Lord  Salisbury, 
apparently  assuming  that  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  au- 
thorized the  seizures,  were  based  upon  some  supi^osed  jurisdiction  over 
Bering  Sea  acquired  from  Bnssia,  addressed  a  note  to  Sir  L.  S.  Sack- 
ville-West,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  Russian  ukase  of  1821, 
which  asserted  a  peculiar  right  in  that  sea,  the  objections  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  that  assertion,  and  the  treaties 
between  those  two  nations,  respectively,  and  Bussia  of  1824  and  1826, 
and  insisted  that  these  documents  frirnished  evidence  conclusiyely  show- 
ing tliat  the  seizures  were  unlawful^ 

The  United  States  Government  did  not  then  reply  to  the  point  thus 
raised;  but  its  first  attitude  in  relation  to  the  matter  was  to  suggest, 
by  uotes  addressed  to  the  different  maritime  nations,  that  a  peculi/ir 
property  interest  was  involved,  which  might  justify  the  United  States 
Government  in  exercising  an  exceptional  marine  jurisdiction;  but  that 
inasmuch  as  the  race  of  fur-seals  was  of  great  importance  to  commerce 
and  to  mankind,  it  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  nations  to  con- 
sider whether  some  concurrent  measures  might  not  be  agreed  to  which 
would,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the  seals  and  dispose  of  the  cause  of 
possible  controversy.*  The  first  attitude,  therefore,  taken  by  the  United 
States  was  the  suggestion  of  a  property  interest^  and  of  an  exceptional 
maritime  right  to  protect  it  by  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  seals; 
but  that  all  nations  ought  to  unite  in  measures  which  would  preserve 
•  them,  and  thus  avoid  occasion  for  controversy  concerning  the  right. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1890,  Mr.  BLaine,  who  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Bayard  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  occasion  to  make  answer,  in  a  note 
to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  to  further  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  concerning  the  course  of  the  United  States 
cruisers  in  intercepting  Canadian  vessels  while  engaged  in  taking  fur- 
seals  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  In  the  outset  of  his  communica- 
tion Mr.  Blaine  begins  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
any  question  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  over  the 
waters  of  that  sea,  because  there  were  other  grounds  upon  which  the 
course  of  the  United  States  was,  in  his  opinion,  fully  justified.  He  thus 
expresses  himself: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the  Canadian  vessels  arrested  and 
detained  in  the  Behriug  Sea  were  engaged  in  a  pursuit  that  was  in  itself 


*  Case  of  the  United  States.    Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  162. 
*P/we  of  the  Uuit'ed  States.    A-p^ondix,  Vol.  i,  p.  168, 
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contra  bonos  mores^  a  pursuit  which  of  necessity  involves  a  serious  and 
permanent  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  To  establish  this  gi-ound  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
the  question  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  Gov- 
ernment over  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
explain,  certainly  not  to  define,  the  powers  and  privileges  ceded  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  in  the  treaty  by  which  the 
Alaskan  territory  was  transferred  to  the  United  States.  The  weighty 
considerations  growing  out  of  the  acquisition  of  that  territory,  with 
all  the  rights  on  land  and  sea  inseparably  connected  therewith,  may  be 
safely  left  out  of  view,  while  the  grounds  are  set  forth  upon  which  this 
Government  rests  its  justification  for  the  action  complained  of  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government, 

Mr.  Blaine  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  long  before  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  the  fur-seal  industry  had  been 
established  by  Eussia  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  that  while  she 
had  control  over  them,  her  possession  and  enjoyment  thereof  were  in 
no  way  disturbed  by  other  nations;  that  the  United  States,  since  the 
cession  of  1867,  had  continued  to  carry  on  the  industry,  cherishing  the 
herd  of  fur-seals  on  those  islands  and  enjoying  the  advantage  thereof; 
that  in  the  year  1886,  vessels,  mostly  Canadian,  were  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  seals  in  the  open  sea,  and  that  the  number 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  work  had  continually  increased;  that  they 
engaged  in  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  seals,  very  injurious  to 
the  industry  prosecuted  by  the  United  States,  and  threatening  the  ex- 
termination, substantially,  of  the  species.  He  insisted  that  the  ground 
upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  disposed  to  defend  these 
Canadian  vessels,  viz.,  that  their  acts  of  destruction  were  committed  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shore  line,  was  wholly  insuf- 
ficient; that  to  exterminate  an  animal  useful  to  mankind  was  in 
itself  in  a  high  degiee  immoral,  besides  being  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States;  that  the  "  law  of  the  sea  is  not  lawlessness,"  and 
that  the  liberty  which  it  confers  could  not  be  "  perverted  to  justify 
acts  which  are  immoral  in  themselves,  and  which  inevitably  tend  to 
results  against  the  interests  and  against  the  welfare  of  mankind.'^ 

It  is,  therefore,  entirely  clear  that  Mr.  Blaine  improved  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  he  was  calle<l  upon  to  refer  to  the  subject,  to  pla<*e 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  distinctly  on  the  ground  of  a  property 
interesty  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  other  nations  upon  the 
high  seas  by  practices  which  in  themselves  were  essentially  immoral 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.^ 

1  Mr.  Blaine  to  Sir  Julian  Fauucefote^  Case  of  the  Uuitod  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i^ 
p.  200. 
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This  correspondence  was  followed  by  ftupther  diplomatic  commnnica- 
tion's  looking  to  the  establishment  of  regulations  designed  to  restrict 
pelagic  sealing;  and  on  the  22d  of  May,  1890,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury addressed  a  note  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  in  the  nature  of  an 
answer  to  the  note  last  above  mentioned  from  Mr.  Blaine,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  this,  very  clearly,  that  he  did  not  misunderstand  the  {Kwi- 
tions  taken  by  Mr.  Blaine.    He  thus  expresses  himself : 

Mr.  Blaine's  note  defends  the  acts  complained  of  by  Her  Msgesty's 
Government  on  the  following  ground : 

1.  That  ^<  the  Canadian  vessels  arrested  and  detained  in  the  Behring 
Sea  were  engaged  in  a  pursuit  that  is  in  itself  contra  bonos  mores — a 
pursuit  which  of  necessity  involves  a  serious  and  permanent  injury  to 
the  rights  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  ^. 

2.  That  the  fisheries  had  been  in  the  undisturbed  possession  and 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  Bussia  from  their  discovery  until  the 
cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  and  that  from  this  date 
onwards  until  1886  they  had  also  remained  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Government. 

3.  That  it  is  a  fact  now  held  beyond  denial  or  doubt  that  the  taking 
of  seals  in  the  open  sea  rapidly  leads  to  the  extinction  of  the  species, 
and  that  therefore  nations  not  possessing  the  territory  upon  which  seals 
can  increase  their  numbers  by  natural  growth  should  refrain  from 
the  slaughter  of  them  in  the  open  sea. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  this  npte,  insists  that  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  industry  to  the  United  States,  they  would  not  be  authorized  in 
preventing  by  force  the  practice  of  pelagic  sealing;  but  he  does  not 
choose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  seals  manifestly  tending  to  the  extermination  of 
the  si)ecies  could  be  justified.  His  lordship,  however,  in  answer  to  the 
alleged  exclusive  monopoly  of  Bussia  in  the  fur-seal  industry,  referred 
to  the  Bussian  ukase  of  1821,  as  if  Mr.  Blaine  had  insisted  upon  claims 
similar  to  those  advanced  in  that  document,  and  quoted  some  lan- 
guage from  a  communication  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  Secre- 
ary  of  State,  to  theUnited  States  minister  in  Bussia,  contesting  the 
pretension  set  up  in  the  ukase.* 

Meanwhile  further  diplomatic  communications  were  taking  place  in 
relation  to  the  establishment  of  restrictions  designed  to  limit  the  prac- 
tice of  pelagic  sealing  and  prevent,  in  some  measure  at  least,  its  de- 
structive operation;  and  it  would  seem  that  these  efforts  had  been 
nearly  successful,  and  would  have  been  entirely  consummated,  but  for 
objections  interposed  on  the  part  of  Canada.* 

*  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appexdix,  Vol.  i,  p.  207. 

*  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i,  pp.  212-224. 
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On  the  30tli  of  June^  1890,  Mr.  Blaine  addressed  a  note  to  Sir  Julian 
Panncefote  in  which  he  referred  to  Lord  Salisbury's  note,  above  men- 
tionedy  of  May  22^  and  especially  to  the  passage  quoted  in  it  from  the 
communication  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  American  minister 
in  Bussia,  in  which  the  pretensions  advanced  by  Bussia  in  the  ukase 
of  1821  were  resisted.  He  endeavored,  in  an  argument  of  some  length, 
to  show  that  the  claim  set  up  by  Bussia  in  1821  to  a  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion had  not  been  surrendered  by  the  treaties  of  1824  and  1825  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively,  so  far  as  related  to 
Bering  Sea,  and  had  not  been  otherwise  abandoned.  He  insisted  that 
the  ukase  of  1821,  while  not  designed  to  declare  the  Bering  Sea  to  be 
mare  olausumy  assumed  to  exclude,  for  certain  purposes  at  least,  other 
nations  firom  a  space  on  the  high  seas  to  the  distance  of  100  miles  from 
the  shore,  and  that  this  pretension  on  the  part  of  Bussia  had  never 
been  surrendered  or  abandoned,  and  had  been,  in  substance,  acquiesced 
in  by  other  nations,  and  in  particular  by  Great  Britain.^ 

The  views  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Blaine,  which  were  really  not  essen- 
tial to  the  main  controversy,  and  were  drawn  from  him  by  the  reference 
which  Lord  Salisbury  had  made  to  the  Bussian  ukase  of  1821,  and  the 
subsequent  protests,  negotiations,  and  treaties  between  Bussia  and  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  responded  to  in  a 
note  from  Lord  Salisbury  to  Sir  Julian  Panncefote  of  August  2, 1890.' 
In  this  note  his  lordship  considered  the  subject  at  much  length,  and 
argued  that,  on  general  principles  of  international  law,  no  nation  can 
rightfully  claim  jurisdiction  at  sea  beyond  a  marine  league  from  the 
coast.  This  general  principle,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  had  never  been  denied 
by  Mr.  Blaine,  his  x>osition  being  that  there  might  be,  and  in  some  in- 
stances were,  cases  which  called  for  exceptions  from  the  operation  of 
the  general  rule,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  give  a  nation  a  right  to  exclude^ 
for  certain  purposes,  foreign  vessels  from  a  belt  of  the  sea  much  wider 
than  three  miles. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1800,  Mr.  Blaine,  in  a  note  to  Sir  Julian 
Panncefote,^  referred  to  the  note  of  Lord  Salisbury,  last  mentioned,  and 
reasserted  his  position.  The  controversy  respecting  the  claims  of 
Bussia  now  became,  substantially,  whether,  in  the  treaties  of  1824 
and  1825  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively, 

1  Caae  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  224. 
'Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  242. 
'Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  YoL  i,  p.  263. 
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the  term  "Pacific  OceaB,*^  as  used  in  the  treaties,  was  intODded  to 
include  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  Bering  Sea.  If  it  were  true, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  contended,  that  Bering  Sea  was  thus  included,  then 
it  would  follow  that  the  pretensions  made  by  Russia  in  the  ukase  of 
1821,  so  far  as  they  were  surrendered  by  the  treaties  above  referred  to, 
were  surrendered  as  well  in  respect  to  Bering  Sea  as  in  respect  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  south  of  that  sea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Blaine 
contended,  Bering  Sea  was  not  intended  to  be  embraced  by  the  term 
"Pacific  Ocean,^  it  would  follow  that  the  assertions  of  jurisdiction  in 
Bering  Sea  made  by  the  ukase  of  1821  had  received  a  very  large  meas- 
ure of  acquiescence  both  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  point,  though  not  wholly 
irrelevant,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  unimportant.  It  was  never  put 
forward  by  the  United  States  as  the  sole  ground,  or  as  the  principal 
ground,  upon  which  that  Government  rested  its  claims.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  large  space  devoted  to  it  in  the  diplomatic  discussions,  it  came 
in  incidentally  only.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Lord  Salisbury 
preferred  to  draw  the  discussion  as  much  as  possible  away  from  the 
question  of  property  interests,  and  away  from  the  charge  that  pelagic 
sealing  was  a  practice  which  threatened  a  useful  race  of  animals  with 
extermination,  and  was  wholly  destitute  of  support  upon  any  grounds 
of  reason.  It  may  be  true  also  that  Mr.  Blaine  in  some  measure  mag- 
nified the  effect  which  might  fiow  from  the  pretensions  made  by  Kussia 
in  the  ukase  of  1821,  so  far  as  they  were  acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

But  what  is  absolutely  certain  is  that  the  original  attitude  taken  by 
the  United  States,  as  already  mentioned,  followed  up  and  reasserted  in 
more  than  one  diplomatic  communication,  was  never,  at  any  time,  in 
the  slightest  degree  abandoned  or  changed,  and  this  is  conclusively 
evidenced  by  the  last  communication  of  Mr.  Blaine,  already  referred  to. 
Near  the  close  of  that  note^  he  says: 

In  the  judgment  of  the  President,  nothing  of  importance  would  be 
settled  by  proving  that  Great  Britain  conceded  no  jurisdiction  to 
Kussia  over  the  seal  fisheries  of  the  Bering  Sea.  It  might  as  well  be 
proved  that  Kussia  conceded  no  jurisdiction  to  England  over  the  river 
Thames.  By  doing  nothing  in  each  ease,  everything  is  conceded.  In 
neither  case  is  anything  asked  of  the  other.  "Concession,'^  a«  used 
here,  means  simply  acquiescence  in  the  rightfulness  of  the  title,  and 
that  is  the  only-  form  of  concession  which  Kussia  asked  of  Great 
Britain  or  which  Great  Britain  gave  to  Kussia. 

»Ca8©  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  285. 
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The  second  offer  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  arbitrate,  amounts  simply  to  a 
submission  of  the  question  whether  any  country  has  a  right  to  extend 
its  jurisdiction  more  than  one  marine  lea^fue  from  the  shore.  No  one 
disputes  that,  as  a  rule;  but  the  question  is,  whether  there  may  not  be 
exceptions  whose  entbrcement  does  not  interfere  with  those  highways  of 
commerce  which  the  necessities  and  usage  of  the  world  have  marked 
out.    •    •    • 

The  repeated  assertions  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
demands  that  the  Bering  Sea  be  pronounced  mare  clausum^  are  with- 
out foundation.  The  Government  has  never  claimed  it  and  never  de- 
sired it.  It  expressly  disavows  it.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States 
does  not  lack  abundant  authority,  according  to  the  ablest  exponents  of 
international  law,  for  holding  a  small  section  of  the  Bering  Sea  for 
tiiie  protection  of  the  fur-seals.  Controlling  a  comparatively  restricted 
area  of  water  for  that  one  specific  purpose  is  by  no  means  the  equiva- 
lent of  declaring  the  sea,  or  any  part  thereof,  mare  clausum.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  so  serious  an  obstruction  as  Great  Britian  assumed  to  make 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  nor  so  groundless  an  interference  with  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  sea  as  is  maintained  by  British  authority  today  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  President  does  not,  however,  desire  the  long  post- 
ponement whic&  an  examination  of  legale  authorities  from  Ulpian  to 
Phillimoi  e  and  Kent  would  involve.  He  finds  his  own  views  well  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Phelps,  our  late  minister  to  England,  when,  after  failing 
to  secure  a  just  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  touching  the  sesd 
fisheries,  he  wrote  the  following  in  his  closing  communication  to  his  own 
Government,  September  12, 1888: 

*<  Much  learning  has  been  expended  upon  the  discussion  of  the  ab- 
stract question  of  the  right  of  mare  elaueum.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be 
applicable  to  the  present  case. 

<<  Here  is  a  valuable  fishery  and  a  large  and,  if  properly  managed, 
permanent  industry,  the  property  of  the  nation  on  whose  shores  it  is 
carried  on.  It  is  proposed  by  the  colony  of  a  foreign  nation,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  joint  remonstrance  of  aU  the  countries  interested,  to  de- 
stroy this  business  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  extermination 
of  the  animals  in  question,  in  the  open  neighboring  sea,  during  the 
period  of  gestation,  when  the  common  dictates  of  humanity  ought  to 
protect  them,  were  there  no  interest  at  all  involved.  And  it  is  sug- 
gested that  we  are  prevented  from  defending  ourselves  against  such 
depredations  because  the  sea  at  a  certain  distance  irom  the  coast  is  free. 

"The  same  line  of  argument  would  take  under  its  protection  piracy 
and  the  slave  trade  when  prosecuted  in  the  open  sea,  or  would  justify 
one  nation  in  destroying  the  commerce  of  another  by  placing  dangerous 
obstructions  and  derelicts  in  the  open  sea  near  its  coasts.  There  are 
many  things  that  can  not  be  allowed  to  be  done  on  the  open  sea  with 
impunity,  and  against  which  every  sea  is  mare  clansum ,-  and  the  right  of 
self-defense  as  to  person  and  property  prevails  there  as  fully  as  else- 
where. If  the  fish  upon  Canadian  coasts  could  be  destroyed  by  scat- 
tering poison  in  the  open  sea  adjacent,  with  some  small  profit  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  would  Canada,  upon  the  just  principles  of  international 
law,  be  held  defenseless  in  such  a  casef  Yet  that  process  would  be  no 
more  destructive,  inhuman,  and  wanton  than  this. 

"  If  precedents  are  wanting  for  a  defense  so  necessary  and  so  proper, 
it  is  because  precedents  for  such  a  course  of  conduct  are  likewise  un- 
known. The  best  international  law  has  arisen  from  precc^dents  that 
have  been  established  when  the  just  occasion  for  them  arose,  undeterred 
by  the  discussion  of  abstract  and  inadequate  rules." 
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The  design  of  the  foregoing  review  of  the  principal  x>oints  made  in 
the  diplomatic  discussions  which  preceded  the  Treaty  under  which  this 
Tribunal  was  constituted  has  been  to  show  that  the  main  grounds  upon 
which,  from  first  to  last^  the  claims  of  the  CTnited  States  were  based 
were  the  property  and  industrial  interests  of  that  nation ;  and  that  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Blaine,  in  taking  up  the  discussion  tendered  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  relation  to  the  ukase  of  1821  and  the  subsequent  treaties 
of  1824  and  1825,  was  simply  to  point  out  that  the  assertions  by  Enssia 
of  exceptional  authority  over  certain  portions  of  the  high  seas  were, 
so  far  as  respects  Bering  Sea,  not  only  never  abandoned  by  her,  but 
were  practically  conceded  and  acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  United  States  could  assert  against  Great  Brit- 
ain a  right  to  protect  their  sealing  interests,  not  only  upon  general 
principles  of  international  law,  but  upon  the  additional  and  reinforc- 
ing ground  that  Eussia,  in  order  to  defend  the  same  interests,  had 
asserted  and  exercised  an  exceptional  authority  over  Bering  Sea  for 
nearly  half  a  century  with  the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
any  right  thus  acquired  had  passed  to  the  United  States  by  the  cession 
of  Alaska. 

In  the  view  of  the  undersigned,  Mr.  Blaine  was  entirely  successful 
in  establishing  his  contention  that  the  assertion  by  Eussia  of  an  ex- 
ceptional authority  over  the  seas,  including  an  interdiction  of  the 
approach  of  any  foreign  vessel  within  100  miles  of  certain  designated 
shores,  while  abandoned  by  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1825  as  to 
all  the  northwest  coast  south  of  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
was,  so  far  as  respects  Bering  Sea,  and  the  islands  thereof,  and  the  coast 
south  of  the  60th  parallel,  never  abandoned  by  her,  but  was  acquiesced 
in  by  Great  Britain.  And  if  the  undersigned  believed  the  point  to  be 
one  upon  which  any  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States  really  depended, 
they  would  deem  it  their  duty  to  again  present  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  together  with  further  suggestions  which  would  reinforce  it. 
But  they  greatly  prefer  to  place  the  case  of  the  United  States  upon  its 
real  and  original  grounds,  which,  as  it  seems  to  them,  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute, and  not  to  rely  upon  arguments  which,  however  successful  in  their 
avowed  purposes,  are  yet,  perhaps,  to  be  deemed  somewhat  aside  from 
the  main  question.  They  prefer  to  submit  to  this  Tribunal  that  Eussia 
had  for  nearly  a  century  before  the  cession  of  Alaska  established  and 
maintained  a  valuable  industry  upon  the  PribUof  Islands,  founded 
upon  a  dear  and  indisputable  property  interest  in  the  fur-seals  which 
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make  those  islands  their  breeding  places,  an  industry  not  only  prof- 
itable to  herself,  but  in  a  high  degree  usefhl  to  mankind;  that  the 
United  States  since  the  cession  have,  upon  the  basis  of  the  same  property 
interest,  carefully  maintained  and  cherished  that  industry,  and  that  no 
other  nations,  or  other  men,  have  any  right  to  destroy  or  injure  it  by 
prosecuting  au  inhuman  and  destructive  warfare  upon  the  seal  in  clear 
violation  of  natural  law;  and  that  the  United  States  have  full  and  per- 
fect right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  prevent  this  destructive  warfare 
by  the  re^asonable  exercise  of  necessary  force  wherever  ux>on  the  seas 
such  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  their  property  and  indus- 
try. The  undersigned  therefore  submit  the  question  concerning  the 
assertions  of  maritime  authority  by  Bussia  and  the  acqidescence  therein 
by  Great  Britain  upon  the  argument  of  Mr.  Blaine,  contained  in  his 
notes  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  of  June  30, 1890,  ^  and  December  17, 
1890.» 

It  is,  however,  important  that  the  real  nature  of  these  assertions 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  The  words  '<  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
Bering  Sea  ^  are  used  in  the  questions  formulated  in  the  treaty  by 
way  of  description  of  the  claims  of  Bussia,  and  the  same,  or  similar,  lan- 
guage will  be  found  in  various  places  in  the  diplomatic  argument  to 
have  been  employed  in  a  like  sense.  From  this  it  might  be  thought 
that  what  Bussia  was  supposed  to  have  asserted,  and  what  the  United 
States  claimed  as  a  right  derived  from  her,  was  a  sovereign  jurisdiction 
over  some  part  of  Bering  Sea,  making  it  a  part  of  their  territory  and 
subject  to  their  laws.  This  would  be  entirely  erroneous.  Bussia  never 
put  forward  any  such  pretension.  Her  claims  were  that  certain  shores 
and  islands  on  the  Northwest  coast  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Ber- 
ing Sea  were  part  of  her  territory,  acquired  by  discovery  and  occupa- 
tion, upon  which  she  had  colonial  establishments  and  fishing  and  seal- 
ing industries.  She  chose,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  time, 
to  confine  the  right  to  trade  with  these  colonies,  and  the  fishing  and  fur- 
gathering  industries  connected  with  those  territorial  possessions,  to  her- 
self. Concerning  her  right  to  do  this  there  never  was,  or  could  be,  any 
dispute.  So  far  as  her  pretensions  to  exercise  an  exceptional  maritime 
authority  were  concerned,  they  were  limited  to  such  measures  as  she 
deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  these  admitted  rights.  She 
did  not  claim  to  make  laws  for  the  sea.  The  particular  assertion 
of  authority  which  was  the  interesting  point  in  the  discussion  be- 

iCase  of  the  Unitod  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  224.  *Ibid,  p.  283. 
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tween  Mr.  Blaine  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  the  interdiction  to  foreign 
vessels  of  an  approach  to  the  shores  and  islands  referred  to  nearer 
than  100  miles.  This,  of  course,  was  no  assertion  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction, or  of  jurisdiction  at  all,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term. 
It  was  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  protect  interests  attached  to  the 
shore  from  threats  and  danger  of  invasion.  It  was  in  no  wise  dif 
ferent  in  its  nature  from  a  multitude  of  assertions  of  a  right  to 
exercise  national  authority  over  certain  parts  of  the  sea  made  by 
different  nations  before  and  since,  and  by  none  more  frequently  or  ex- 
tensively than  by  Great  Britain.  It  was  an  assertion  of  i)ower  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  which  the  hovering  laws  are  instances.  The 
extent  of  the  interdiction  from  the  shore — ^100  miles — might  have  been 
extreme,  although  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  A  distance  which 
would  be  excessive  in  the  case  of  a  frequented  coast,  the  pathway  of 
abundant  commerce,  might  be  entirely  reasonable  in  a  remote  and  almost 
uninhabited  quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  there  was  little  occasion  for 
vessels  to  resort  except  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  prohibited  trade. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  interdiction  was  not  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing,  or  restricting,  pelagic  sealing.  That  pursuit  had 
not  even  been  thought  of  at  that  time.  Had  that  danger  then  threat- 
ened the  sealing  interests  of  Bussia  a  much  more  extensive  restriction 
might  justly  have  been  imposed. 

As  already  observed  it  is  not  intended  by  the  undersigned  to  inti- 
mate that  the  question  what  authority  over  Bering  Sea  Bussia  claimed 
the  right  to  exercise  and  how  far  the  claim  was  acquiesced  in  by  Great 
Britain,  has  no  importance  in  the  present  controversy;  but  to  jmnt  out 
the  nature  of  that  claim,  and  to  indicate  its  appropriate  place  in  the 
present  discussion.  ^  It  has  a  very  distinct  significance  as  showing  that 
assertions  on  the  part  of  Bussia  of  a  right  to  defend  and  protect  her 
colonial  trade  and  local  industries  by  the  reasonable  exercise  of  force 
in  Bering  Sea  were  assented  to  by  Great  Britain  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Bussian  occupation  of  Alaska,  and,  by  consequence,  that 
the  present  complaints  of  the  latter  against  a  similar  exercise  of  power 
by  the  United  States  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  her  former  attitude 
and  admissions. 

Again  referring  to  the  broad  distinction  between  that  power  of  sov- 
ereign jurisdiction  exercised  by  a  nation  over  nonterritorial  waters, 
which  consists  in  the  enactment  of  municipal  laws  designed  to  be  opera- 
tive upon  such  waters  against  the  citizens  of  other  nations,  and  the 

exerdae  of  authority  and  power  over  Buck  ^ttt^^cB  limitod  to  the  neces- 
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sary  defense  of  its  property  and  local  interests,  the  undersigned  insist 
that  the  former  has  no  material  place  in  this  discussion.  Eussia  never 
insisted  upon  it  so  far  as  respects  the  regions  to  which  our  attention  is 
directed,  or  the  industry  of  sealing  which  is  here  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. The  United  States  never  have  claimed  it  and  do  not  now  claim 
it.  •  Themselves  a  maritime  nation,  they  assert,  as  they  always  have 
asserted,  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  But  they  suppose  it  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  has  never  been  deemed 
by  civilized  nations  as  a  license  for  illegal  or  immoral  conduct,  or  as  in 
any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  general  and  necessary  right  of  self- 
defense  above  mentioned,  which  permits  a  nation  to  protect  its  property 
and  local  interests  against  invasion  by  wrongdoers  wherever  upon  the 
sea  the  malefactors  may  be  found.  This  right  and  the  grounds  and 
reasons  upon  which  the  present  case  calls  for  an  application  of  it,  are 
directly  embraced  by  the  Fifth  Question  which  is  submitted  to  the  Tri- 
bunal, and  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  proper  subjects 
of  principal  attention,  and  they  will  elsewhere,  in  the  appropriate 
place,  devote  to  them  that  deliberate  and  full  consideration  which 
importance  their  demands. 

We  may,  however,  briefly  observe  here,  that  according  to  the  best 
authorities  in  international  law  the  occupation  of  a  new  country  which  is 
sufficient  to  give  to  the  occupying  nation  a  title  to  it  depends  very 
largely  ux)on  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  beneficial  uses  which  it 
may  be  made  to  subserve.  In  the  case  of  a  fruitful  region  capable  of 
supporting  a  numerous  population,  it  might  not  be  allowable  for  a 
nation  first  discovering  it  to  maintain  a  claim  over  vast  areas  which  it 
did  not  actually  occupy  and  attempt  to  improve;  but  where  a  remote 
and  desolate  region  has  been  discovered,  yielding  only  a  single  or 
few  products,  and  all  capable  of  being  beneficially  secured  by  the  dis- 
covering nation,  a  claim  to  these  products  asserted  and  actually  exer- 
cised, is  all  the  occupation  of  which  the  region  is  susceptible  and  is 
sufficient  to  confer  the  right  of  property;  and  that  whatever  au- 
thority it  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  exercise  upon  the  adjoin- 
ing seas  in  order  to  protect  such  interests  from  invasion  may  properly 
be  asserted.  Says  Phillimore,  who  seems  to  have  understood  the  Ore- 
gon territory  as  embraciug  the  whole  northwest  coast  of  Korth  America: 

A  similar  settlement  was  founded  by  the  British  and  Bussian  Fur 
Companies  in  North  America. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  Oregon  Territory  is  valuable  solely  for  the 
fiir-bearing  animals  which  it  produces.     Various  establishments  in 
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different  parts  of  this  territory  organized  a  system  for  securing  the 
preservation  of  these  animals,  and  exercised  for  these  purposes  a  con- 
trol over  the  native  population.  This  was  rightly  contended  to  be  the 
only  exercise  of  proprietary  right  of  which  these  particular  regions 
were  at  that  time  susceptible,  and  to  mark  that  a  beneficial  use  was 
made  of  the  whole  territory  by  the  occupants.^ 

The  first  four  questions  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  by  the  Treaty 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  be  answered  as  follows: 

First.  Bussia  never  at  any  time  prior  to  the  cession  of  Alaska  to 
the  United  States  claimed  any  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now 
known  as  Bering  Sea,  beyond  what  are  commonly  termed  territorial 
waters.  She  did,  at  all  times  since  the  year  1821,  assert  and  enforce 
an  exclusive  right  in  the  ^^ seal  fisheries"  in  said  sea,  and  also  asserted 
and  enforced  the  right  to  protect  her  industries  in  said  ^<  fisheries"  and 
her  exclusive  interests  in  other  industries  established  and  maintained 
by  her  upon  the  islands  and  shores  of  said  sea,  as  well  as  her  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  her  trade  with  her  colonial  establishments  upon  said 
islands  and  shores,  by  establishing  prohibitive  regulations  interdicting 
all  foreign  vessels,  except  in  certain  specified  instances,  from  approach- 
ing said  islands  and  shores  nearer  than  100  miles. 

Second.  The  claims  of  Bussia  above  mentioned  as  to  the  ^^  seal, 
fisheries"  in  Bering  Sea  were  at  all  times,  from  the  first  assertion 
thereof  by  Bussia  down  to  the  time  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States, 
recognized  and  acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain. 

Third.  "The  body  of  water  now  known  as  Behring  Sea  was  not 
included  in  the  phrase  <  Pacific  Ocean,'  as  used  in  the  treaty  of 
1825,  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia;"  and  after  that  treaty 
Bussia  continued  to  hold  and  to  exercise  exclusively  a  property  right 
in  the  fur-seals  resorting  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  to  the  fur-sealing 
and  other  Industries  established  by  her  on  the  shores  and  islands  above 
mentioned,  and  to  all  trade  with  her  colonial  establishments  on  said 
shores  and  islands,  with  the  further  right  of  protecting,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  necessary  and  reasonable  force  over  Bering  Sea,  the  said 
seals,  industries,  and  colonial  trade  from  any  invasion  by  citizens  of 
other  nations  tending  to  the  destruction  or  injury  thereof. 

Fourth.  '^All  the  rights  of  Bussia  as  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the 
seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary  in  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Bussia,  of  the  30th  of  March,  1867,"  did 
<^pass  unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under  that  treaty." 

James  G.  Cabteb. 


>  Int.  La-iv,  vol.  i,  pp.  259^  2«i. 
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THIRD. 

the  property  of  the  united  states  in  the  alaskan  seal 
herd  and  thbir  right  to  protect  their  sealing  inter- 
ests and  industry. 

L-Thb  Property    op   the  United  States  in  the  Alaskan 

Seal  Herd. 

The  sabject  whicli,  in  the  order  adopted  by  tlie  treaty,  is  next  to  be 
congidered,  is  that  of  tbe  assertion  by  the  United  States  of  a  property 
interest  in  the  Alaskan  seals.     (Jnder  this  head  there  are  two  qnes- 
tbns,  which,  tbongli  each  may  involve,  in  large  measure,  the  same  con- 
Biderations,  are  yet  in  certain  respects  so  different  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary or  expedient  that  they  should  be  separately  discussed.    The  first 
is  whether  tlie  United  States  have  a  property  interest  in  the  seals 
themselves,  not  only  while  they  are  upon  the  breeding  islands,  but  also  ' 
while  they  are  in  the  high  seas.    The  second  is  whether,  if  they  have 
not  a  clear  property  in  the  seals  themselves,  they  have  such  a  property 
interest  in  tbe  industry  long  established  and  prosecuted  on  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  of  maintaining  and  prox)agating  the  herd,  and  appropri- 
ating the  increase  to  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
profit,  as  entitles  them  to  extend  their  protection  to  such  herd  against 
capture  while  it  is  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  require  and  receive  from 
other  nations  an  acquiescence  in  reasonable  regulations  designed  to 
afford  such  protection. 

The  material  difference  between  these  questions  will  be  perceived 
from  a  glance  at  the  consequences  which  would  flow  from  a  determina- 
tion of  each  of  them  respectively  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  were  determined  that  the  United  States  had  the  proi)erty 
interest  which  they  assert  only  in  the  industry  established  on  the  shore, 
it  might,  with  some  show  of  reason,  be  insisted  that,  if  the  industry 
tere  not  actually  established,  they  would  have  no  right  to  forbid  inter- 
ference with  the  seals  in  the  open  sea;  but  were  it  determined  that  the 
United  States  had  the  property  interest  which  they  assert  in  the  seals 
ttemgelF^  it  would  follow  that  they  would  have  the  right  at  any  time 
^takeiseasm*^^  ^  estabUsh  such  an  industry,  and  to  forbid  any  inter* 
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fercnce  with  the  seals  which  would  tend  to  make  its  establishment 
impossible  or  difficult. 

The  proposition  which  the  undersigned  will  first  lay  down  and  en- 
deavor to  maintain  is  that  the  United  States  have,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  seals  and  their  ownership  of  the  breeding 
grounds  to  which  the  herds  resort,  and  irrespective  of  the  established 
industry  above  mentioned,  a  property  interest  in  those  herds  as  well 
while  they  are  in  the  high  seas  as  upon  the  land. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  although  the  established  doctrines  of 
municipal  law  may  be  properly  invoked  as  affording  light  and  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  the  question  is  not  to  be  determined  by  those 
doctrines.  Questions  respecting  property  in  lands,  or  movable  things 
which  have  a  fixed  situs  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  nation  are, 
indeed,  to  be  determined  exclusively  by  the  municipal  law  of  that  na- 
tion ;  but  the  municipal  law  can  not  determine  whether  movable  things 
like  animals  are,  while  they  are  in  the  high  seas,  the  property  of  one 
nation  as  against  all  others.  If,  indeed,  it  is  determined  that  such  an- 
imals have  a  situs  upon  the  land,  notwithstanding  their  visits  to,  and 
migration  in  the  sea,  it  may  then  be  left  to  the  power  which  has  dominion 
over  such  land  to  determine  whether  such  animals  are  property;  but 
the  question  whether  they  have  this  situs  must  be  resolved  by  interna- 
tional law. 

The  position  taken  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is,  not  that  the  seals 
belong  to  her,  but  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  nation  or  to  any  men; 
that  they  are  res  communes^  or  res  nullius;  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
not  the  suhject  of  property,  and  are  consequently  open  to  pursuit  and 
capture  on  the  high  seas  by  the  citizens  of  any  nation.  This  position 
is  based  upon  the  assertion  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  wild  ani- 
mals, animals /er(P  naturce,  and  that  these  are  not  the  subject  of  owner- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  insisted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  the  terms  wild  and  tame^ferce  and  domitce^  naturcBj  are  not  suffi- 
ciently precise  for  a  legal  classification  of  animals  in  respect  to  the 
question  of  property;  that  it  is  open  to  doubt,  in  many  cases,  whether  an 
animal  should  be  properly  designated  as  wild  or  tame,  and  that  the  as- 
signment of  an  animal  to  the  one  class  rather  than  to  the  other  is  by  no 
means  decisive  of  the  question  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  prop- 
erty. In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  while  the  words  tcild  and 
tame  describe  sufficiently  for  the  puri)oses  of  common  speech  the  nature 
and  habits  of  animals,  and  indicate  generally  whether  they  are  or 
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are  not  the  sabjects  of  property,  yet  there  are  many  animals  which 
lie  near  to  the  boundary  imperfectly  drawn  by  these  terms,  and  in 
respect  to  which  the  question  of  property  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  closer  inquiry  into  their  nature^  and  habits,  and  one  more 
particularly  guided  by  the  considerations  upon  which  the  institution 
of  property  stands.  If  the  question  were  asked  why  a  tame  or  domestic 
animal  should  be  property  and  a  wild  one  not,  these  terms  would  be 
found  to  supply  no  reasons.  The  answer  would  be  because  tame  ani- 
mals exhibit  certain  qualities,  and  wild  ones  other  and  different  qual- 
ities; thus  showing  that  the  question  of  property  depends  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  animal.  This  view  seems  to  be  correct  upon  its 
mere  statement,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  one  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  writers  of  recognized  authority  upon  the  subject  of 
property.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  refer  to  the 
language  of  Chancellor  Kent  upon  this  point.  Ko  dissent  from  it  will 
anywhere  be  found.    He  says: 

Animals  ferob  naturcej  so  long  as  they  are  reclaimed  by  the  art  and 
power  of  man,  are  also  the  subject  of  a  qualified  property;  but  when 
they  are  abandoned,  or  escape,  and  return  to  their  natural  liberty  and 
ferocity,  without  the  animus  revertendiy  the  property  in  them  ceases. 
While  this  qualified  property  continues,  it  is  as  much  under  the  protec- 
tion of  law  as  any  other  property,  and  every  invasion  of  it  is  redressed 
in  the  same  manner.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
application  of  the  law  arises  from  the  want  of  some  certain  determinate 
standard  or  rule  by  which  to  determine  'when  an  animal  is  ferw,  vel 
domitce  naturae.  If  an  animal  belongs  to  the  class  of  tame  animals,  as, 
for  instance,  to  the  class  of  horses,  sheep,  or  cattle,  be  is  then  a  subject 
clearly  of  absolute  property;  but  if  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  animals, 
which  are  wild  by  nature,  and  owe  all  their  temporary  docility  to  the 
discipline  of  man,  such  as  deer,  fish,  and  several  kinds  of  fowl,  then 
the  animal  is  a  subject  of  qualified  property,  and  which  continues  so 
long  only  as  the  tameness  and  dominion  remain.  It  is  a  theory  of  some 
naturalists  that  all  animals  were  originally  wild,  and  that  such  as  are 
domestic  owe  all  their  docility  and  all  their  degeneracy  to  the  hand  of 
man.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Count  Bufibn,  and  he 
says  that  the  dog,  the  sheep,  and  the  camel  have  degenerated  from  the 
strength,  spirit,  and  beauty  of  their  natural  state,  and  thjit  one  principal 
cause  of  their  degeneracy  was  the  pernicious  influence  of  human  power. 
Grotius,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  savage  animals  owe  all  their  un- 
tamed ferocity  not  to  their  own  natures,  but  to  the  violence  of  man ; 
but  the  common  law  has  wisely  avoided  all  perplexing  questions  and 
refinements  of  this  kind,  and  has  adopted  the  test  laid  down  by  Pufl'en- 
dorf,*  by  referring  the  question  whether  the  animal  be  wild  or  tame  to 
our  knowledge  of  his  habits  derived  from  fact  and  experience.* 

To  this  citation  we  may  add  the  authority,  which  will  not  be  disputed 
in  this  controversy,  of  two  decisions  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 

>  Lawof  Nature  andNations,  Lib.  4,  Cliap.  6,  sec.S.  *  KenVa  Coi£\..,  ^cA..*^)'^.^^&. 
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Great  Britain.  In  the  case  of  Davies  vs.  Powell  (Willes,  46)  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  deer  kept  in  an  inclosure  were  distrainable  for  rewL 
The  conrt  took  notice  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  these  animals  as 
affected  by  the  care  and  industry  of  man  and  the  uses  which  they  were 
made  to  subserve;  and  it  observed  that,  while  they  were  formerly  kept 
principally  for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit,  the  practice  had  arisen  of 
caring  for  them  and  rearing  and  selling  them,  and,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  declared  that  they  had  become  '<  as  much  a  sort  of  husbandry  as 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  any  other  cattle." 

And,  more  recently,  the  question  was  made  in  the  case  of  Morgan  v. 
The  Earl  of  Abergavenny  (8  0.  B.,  768),  whether  deer  thus  kept 
passed  upon  the  death  of  the  owner  to  the  heir  or  to  the  executor;  that 
is  to  say,  whether  they  were  personal  property  or  chattels  reaL  Evidence 
was  received  upon  the  trial  showing  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals ;  that  they  were  cared  for  a/ndfed  arid  selections  piadefrom  them  for 
slaughter;  and  upon  this  evidence  it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
they  were  per«onai  property.  The  jury  found  that  they  were;  and  the 
court  upon  a  review  of  the  case  approved  the  verdict,  holding  that  the 
question  was  justly  made  to  depend  upon  the  facts  which  had  been 
given  in  evidence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  controversy  upon  this  point  Is  one  between 
nations,  it  can  not  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  municipal  law  of 
either,  or  by  the  municipal  law  of  any  nation.  The  rule  of  decision 
must  be  found  in  international  law;  and,  as  has  already  been  shown,  if 
there  is  no  actual  practice  or  usage  of  nations  directly  in  point,  as  there 
is  not,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  principles  upon  which  international 
law  is  founded — that  is  to  say,  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  the  question 
whether  a  particular  thing  is  the  subject  of  property,  as  between  nations? 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  question  whether  the  same  thing  is 
property  as  between  individuals  in  a  particular  nation.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  this  latter  question  has  been  determined,  whenever  it 
has  arisen,  not  by  any  exercise  of  legislative  power,  but  by  an  adoption 
of  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nature.  And  the  municipal  jurisprudence  of 
all  nations,  proceeding  upon  the  law  of  nature,  is  everywhere  in  sub- 
stantial accord  upon  the  question  what  things  are  the  subject  of  propf 
erty.  That  jurisprudence,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  consentaneous,  may 
be  invoked  in  tliis  controversy,  as  directly  evidencing  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and,  therefore,  of  nations. 

Proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  this  municipal 
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jarispradence,  it  appears,  immediately,  that  there  is  no  rule  or  prin- 
ciple to  the  effect  that  no  wild  animals  are  the  subject  of  property.  On 
the  contrary  we  find  that  from  an  early  period  in  the  Eoman  law  a 
distinct  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question,  what  animals, 
commonly  designated  as  wild,  are  the  subjects  of  property,  and  to  what 
extent.  And  the  doctrine  established  by  that  law,  and  adopted,  it  is 
believed,  wherever  that  law  has  been  received  as  the  basis  of  municipal 
jurisprudeuce  wad  also  canied  into  the  jurisprudeDce  of  England  at 
the  first  stage  of  its  development,  and  has  ever  since  been  received 
and  acted  upon  by  all  English-speaking  nations.  It  is  well  expressed 
in  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone:^ 

n.  Other  animals  that  are  not  of  a  tame  and  domestic  nature  are 
either  not  the  objects  of  property  at  all  or  else  fall  under  our  other 
division,  namely,  that  of  qualifiedj  limitedj  or  special  property,  which  is 
such  as  is  not  in  its  nature  permanent,  but  may  sometimes  subsist  and 
at  oth^  times  not  subsist.  In  discussing  which  subject,  I  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  show  how  this  species  of  property  may  subsist  in  such  ani- 
mals as  BxefercB  naturcBy  or  of  a  wild  nature,  and  then  how  it  may  sub- 
sist in  any  other  things  when  under  particular  circumstances. 

First,  then,  a  man  may  be  invested  with  a  qualified,  but  not  an 
absolute  property  in  all  creatures  that  ShTeferce  naturce^  either  j>er  indus- 
inam^  propter  impotentiam,  or  propter  privilegium. 

L  A  qualified  proi)erty  may  subsist  in  ammsklBferce  natures^  per  indua 
triam  kominiSj  by  a  man's  reclaiming  and  making  them  tame  by  art,  indus- 
try, and  education,  or  by  so  confining  them  within  his  own  immediate 
power  tiiat  they  cannot  escape  and  use  their  natural  liberty.    And  un- 
der this  head  some  writers  have  ranked  all  the  former  species  of  ani- 
mals we  have  mentioned,  apprehending  none  to  be  originally  and  nat- 
urally tame,  but  only  made  so  by  art  and  custom,  as  horses,  swine,  and 
otiier  cattle,  which,  if  originally  left  to  themselves,  would  have  chosen 
to  rove  up  and  down,  seeking  their  food  at  large,  and  are  only  made  do- 
mestic by  use  and  familiarity,  and  are,  therefore,  say  they,  called  man- 
mete,  quoH  manui  asaueta.    But  however  well  this  notion  may  be 
founded,  abstractly  considered,  our  law  apprehends  the  most  obvious 
distinction  to  be  between  such  animals  as  we  generally  see  tame,  and 
are  therefore  seldom,  if  ever,  found  wandering  at  large,  which  it  calls 
dKmiktfuUuriBj  and  such  creatures  as  are  usually  found  at  liberty,  which 
are  therefore  sapx>osed  to  be  more  emphatically /ercc  naturce^  though  it 
may  happen  that  the  latter  shall  be  sometimes  tamed  and  confined  by 
the  art  and  industry  of  man — such  as  are  deer  in  a  park,  hares  or 
labbits  in    an  inclosed  warren,  doves   in    a    dove  house,  pheasants 
or  partridges   in  a  mew,  hawks  that  are  fed  and  commanded  by 
tbdr  owner,  and  fish  in  a  private  pond  or  in  trunks.    These  are  no 
^get  the  property  of  a  man  than  while  they  continue  in  his  keeping 
or  actual  possession ;  but  if  at  any  time  they  regain  their  natural  liberty 
Ws  property  instantly  ceases,  unless  they  have  animum  revertendiy  which 
is  only  to  be  kiiown  by  their  usual  custom  of  returning.    A  maxim 
^hiph  18  borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  ^^revertendi  animum  videntur  desi- 
^9  habere  tunCy  (njum  revertendi  constietndinem  deseruerintP    The  law, 

^Bi>okU,p.39h 
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therefore,  extends  this  possession  further  than  the  mere  mannal 
occupation;  for  my  tame  hawk,  that  is  pursuing  his  quarry  in  my 
presence,  though  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleases,  is  never- 
theless my  property,  for  he  hath  animum  revertendi.  So  are  my  pi- 
geons that  are  flying  at  a  distance  from  their  home  (especially  of 
the  cancer  kind),  and  likewise  the  deer  that  is  chased  out  of  my 
park  or  forest,  and  is  instantly  pursued  by  the  keeper  or  forester; 
all  which  remain  still  in  my  possession,  and  I  still  preserve  my 
qualified  property  in  them.  But  if  they  stray  without  my  knowl- 
edge, and  do  not  return  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  then  lawful  for  any 
stranger  to  take  them.  But  if  a  deer,  or  any  wild  animal  reclaimed, 
hath  a  collar  or  other  mark  put  upon  him,  and  goes  and  returns  at  his 
pleasure,  or  if  a  wild  swan  is  taken  and  marked  and  turned  loose  in  the 
river,  the  owner's  property  in  him  still  continues,  and  it  is  not  lawful 
for  anyone  else  to  take  him ;  but  otherwise  if  the  deer  has  been  long 
absent  without  returning,  or  the  swan  leaves  the  neighborhood.  Bees 
also  Aveferce  naturcB]  but,  when  hived  and  reclaimed,  a  man  may  have 
a  qualified  property  in  them,  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  civil 
law.  And  to  the  same  purpose,  not  to  say  in  the  same  words  with  the 
civil  law,  speaks  Bracton;  occupation,  that  is,  hiving  or  including 
them,  gives  the  property  in  bees;  for,  though  a  swarm  hghts  upon  my 
tree,  I  have  no  more  property  in  them  till  I  have  hived  them  than  I 
have  in  the  birds  which  make  their  nests  thereon ;  and,  therefore^  if 
another  hives  them,  he  shall  be  their  proprietor;  but  a  swarm,  which 
fly  from  and  out  of  my  hive,  are  mine  so  long  as  I  can  keep  them  in 
sight  and  have  power  to  pursue  them,  and  in  these  circumstances  no 
one  else  is  entitled  to  take  them.  But  it  hath  been  also  said  that  with 
us  the  only  ownership  in  bees  is  ratione  solij  and  the  charter  of  the 
forest,  which  allows  every  freeman  to  be  entitled  to  the  honey  found 
within  his  own  woods,  affords  great  countenance  to  this  doctrine,  that 
a  qualified  property  may  be  h^  in  bees,  in  consideration  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  soil  whereon  they  are  found. 

In  all  these  creatures,  reclaimed  from  the  wildness  of  their  natnrei 
the  property  is  not  absolute,  but  defeasible:  a  property  ihat  may  be 
destroyed  if  they  resume  their  ancient  wildness,  and  are  found  at  large. 
For  if  the  pheasants  escape  from  the  mew,  or  the  fishes  from  the  trunk, 
and  are  seen  wandering  at  large  in  their  proper  element,  they  become 
ferce  naturce  again,  and  are  free  and  open  to  the  first  occupant  that  has 
abihty  to  seize  them.  But  while  they  thus  continue  my  qualified  or 
defeasible  property,  they  are  as  much  under  the  protection  of  the  law 
as  if  they  were  absolutely  and  indefeasibly  mine;  and  an  action  will  lie 
against  any  man  that  detains  them  from  me  or  unlawfully  destroys  them. 
It  is  also  as  much  felony  by  common  law  to  steal  such  of  them  as  are 
fit  for  food  as  it  is  to  steal  tame  animals ;  but  not  so  if  they  are  only 
kept  for  pleasure,  curiosity,  or  whim ;  as  dogs,  bears,  cats,  apes,  parrots, 
and  singing  birds;  because  their  value  is  not  intrinsic,  but  depending 
only  on  the  caprice  of  the  owner;  though  it  is  such  an  invasion  of  prop- 
erty as  may  amount  to  a  civil  injury,  and  be  redressed  by  a  civil  action. 
Yet  to  steal  a  reclaimed  hawk  is  felony  both  by  common  law  and  stat- 
ute; which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  tyranny  of  our  ancient  sportsmen. 
And,  among  our  elder  ancestors,  the  ancient  Britons,  another  species 
of  reclaimed  animals,  viz.,  cats,  were  looked  upon  as  creatures  of  in- 
trinsic value;  and  the  killing  or  stealing  one  was  a  grievous  crime, 
and  subjected  the  ofiender  to  a  fine;  especially  if  it  belonged  to  the 
King's  household,  and  was  the  custos  horrei  regit,  for  which  there  was  a 
very  peculiar  forfeiture.  And  thus  much  of  qualified  property  in  wild 
animals,  reclaimed  per  indmtriam. 
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From  the  general  doctrine  thus  declared  no  dissent  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  anywhere  found.  It  has  been  reaffirmed  in  many  instances 
by  the  courts  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  sx>ecial 
attention  of  the  Tribunal  should  be  given  to  the  utterances  upon  this 
question  both  by  judicial  tribunals  and  by  jurists  of  established 
authority,  and  a  somewhat  copious  collection  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Appendix. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  easential  facta  which,  according  to  these 
doctrines,  render  animals  commonly  designated  as  wild,  the  subjects  of 
property  not  only  while  in  the  actual  custody  of  their  masters  but  also 
when  temporarily  absent  therefrom,  are  th^u  the  cc^e  and  industry  of 
man  acting  upon  a  iiaiural  disposition  of  the  animals  to  return  to  a  place 
of  wonted  resort,  secures  their  voluntary  and  habitual  return  to  his 
custody  and  power^  so  as  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  them  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  to  obtain  from  them  similar  benefits,  as  in  the  case  of 
domestic  animals.  They  are  thus  for  all  the  purposes  of  property  assim- 
ilated to  domestic  animals.  It  is  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animal, 
which  enable  man,  by  the  practice  of  art,  care,  and  industry^  to  bring 
about  these  useful  results  that  constitute  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  law  makes  its  award  of  property,  and  extends  to  this  product  of 
human  industry  the  protection  of  ownership.  This  species  of  property 
is  well  described  as  property  j>er  indv^triam. 

The  Alaskan  fur-seals  are  a  typical  instance  for  the  application  of 
this  doctrine.  They  are  by  the  imperious  and  unchangeable  instincts 
of  their  nature  impelled  to  return  from  their  wanderings  to  the 
same  place;  they  are  defenseless  against  man,  and  in  returning  to  the. 
same  place  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  his  power,  and  enable  him 
to  treat  them  in  the  same  way  and  to  obtain  from  them  the  same  bene- 
fits as  may  be  had  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals.  They  thus  become  the 
subjects  of  ordinary  husbandry  as  much  as  sheep  or  any  other  cattle. 
All  that  is  needed  to  secure  this  return,  is  the  exercise  of  care  and 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  human  owner  of  the  place  of  resort.  He 
vaxist  abstain  from  killing  or  repelling  them  when  they  seek  to  return 
to  it,  and  must  invite  and  cherish  such  return.  He  must  defend  them 
against  all  enemies  by  laud  or  sea.  And  in  making  his  selections  for 
slaughter,  he  must  disturb  them  as  little  as  possible  and  take  males 
only.  All  these  conditions  are  perfectly  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
and  their  title  is  thus  fully  substantiated. 

What  ground  of  difference  in  respect  to  the  point  in  question  can 
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be  suggested  between  these  seals  and  the  other  animals,  such  as 
deer,  bees,  wild  geese,  and  wild  swans,  which  appear  by  the  authori- 
ities  referred  to  to  be  universally  regarded  as  property  so  long  as  they 
retain  the  animum  revertendi  f  Will  it  be  said  that  this  a/nimus  is  cre- 
ated by  man  in  the  case  of  those  animals,  and  in  the  seals  is  a  natural 
instinct  f  If  this  were  true  it  would  be  unimportant.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  art  and  industry  of  man  should  bring  about  the  useful 
result;  and  to  this  end  human  art,  care  and  industry  are  as  necessary  and 
as  effective  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  others.  If  man  did  not  choose  to 
practice  this  care  and  industry  in  respect  to  the  seals,  if  he  exhibited 
no  husbandry  J  but  treated  them  as  wild  animalSy  and  attacked  and  killed 
them  as  they  sought  the  land,  they  would  be  driven  away  to 
other  haunts  or  be  speedily  exterminated.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
the  disposition  to  return  is  created  by  man.  The  habitual  return 
of  the  other  animals  mentioned  is  due  to  their  natural  instincts  just 
as  much  as  that  of  the  seals  is  to  theirs.  Many  races  of  animals  have 
what  may  be  called  homes.  It  is  natiiral  instinct  which  prompts  them 
to  return  to  the  spot  where  they  rear  their  young  or  can  find  their  food 
or  a  secure  place  of  repose.  What  man  does  in  any  of  these  instances, 
and  as  much  in  one  as  in  another,  is,  to  act  upon  this  instinct  and  make 
it  available  to  secure  the  return.  If  the  seals  will  return  to  the  same 
place  and  voluntarily  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  man  with  less 
effort  on  his  part  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  animals,  it  shows  only 
that  they  are  by  nature  less  wild  and  less  inclined  to  fly  from  the 
presence  of  man.  In  the  case  of  the  bees,  for  instance,  it  is  plain  that 
their  nature  is  no  more  changed  by  man  than  that  of  the  seals.  They 
are  as  wild  when  dwelling  in  an  artificial  hive  as  when  they  are  in  the 
woods;  nor  does  man  feed  them;  they  gain  their  food  from  flowers 
which,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  persons  other  than  their  masters. 
Will  it  be  said  that  the  wanderings  of  the  seals  are  very  distant f  Of 
what  consequence  is  this  so  long  as  the  return  is  certain  f  Bees 
wander  very  long  distances.  Will  it  be  insisted  that  it  makes  any 
difference  on  the  question  of  property  whether  a  cow  seal  goes  five,  or 
a  hundred  miles  in  the  sea  to  obtain  food  to  enable  her  to  nourish  her 
offspring  on  the  shore!  Probably  the  long  duration  of  migration  to  the 
south  in  the  winter  will  be  urged  as  a  striking  distinction  between  the 
case  of  the  seals  and  the  other  instances;  but  what  difference  can  this 
make  if  the  animus  revertendi  remains,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  and 
the  same  beneficial  results  are  secured  I 
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The  difficulty  of  identification  may  be  saggested,  but  it  does  not  ex- 
ist. There  is  no  commingling  with  the  Eussian  herd.  Every  fur-seal 
on  the  Northwest  coast  belongs  indisputably  to  the  Alaskan  herd.  But 
if  there  were  any  such  supx>osed  difficulty,  it  would  matter  nothing.  If 
a  man,  without  authority,  kills  cattle  wandering  without  guard  over 
the  boundless  plains  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  he  is  a  plain 
trespasser.  It  might  be  difficult  for  any  particular  owner  to  make  out 
a  case  of  damages  against  him,  but  he  would  be  none  the  less  a  tres- 
passer for  that.  If  a  man  kills  a  reclaimed  swan  or  goose  innocently, 
and  believing  it  to  be  wild,  he  is,  indeed,  excusable,  and  if  there  were 
different  herds  of  fur-seals,  some  of  them  property  and  others  not,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  show  that  one  who  killed  seals  at  sea  had  notice 
that  they  were  property;  but  there  are  no  herds  of  fiir-seals  in  the 
North  Pacific  which  are  not  in  the  same  condition  with  those  of  Alaska. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  that  the  differences  observable  between 
the  fur-seals  and  those  other  animals  commonly  designated  as  wild, 
which  are  held  by  the  municipal  law  of  all  nations  to  be  the  subject  of 
ownership,  are  materialy  and  the  conclusion  is  fully  justified  that  if  the 
latter  are  property,  the  former  must  also  be  property. 

But  there  is  another  and  broader  line  of  inquiry,  by  following  which 
all  doubt  upon  this  point  may  be  removed.  What  are  the  grounds  and 
reasons  upon  which  the  institution  of  property  stands  f  Why  is  it 
that  society  chooses,  to  award,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law, 
a  right  of  property  in  anything!  Why  is  it  that  it  makes  any  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect  between  wild  and  tame  animals;  and  why  is  it 
that,  as  to  animals  commonly  designated  as  wild,  it  pronounces  some 
to  be  the  subjects  of  property  and  denies  that  quality  to  others  f  It 
can  not  be  that  these  important  but  differing  determinations  are  founded 
upon  arbitrary  reasons.  Nor  does  the  imputation  to  some  of  these  ani- 
mals of  what  is  termed  the  animus  revertendi,  or  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  habit  of  returning  which  evidences  that  intent,  of  themselves, 
explain  anything.  They  would  both  be  wholly  unimportant  unless 
they  were  significant  of  some  weighty  social  and  economic  considerations 
arising  out  of  imperious  social  necessities.  If  we  knew  what  these 
reasons  were,  we  might  no  longer  entertain  even  a  doubt  upon  the 
question  whether  the  Alaskan  seals  are  the  subjects  of  property.  If  it 
should  appear  upon  inquiry  that  every  reason  upon  which  bees,  or  deer, 
or  pigeons,  or  wild  geese,  and  swans  are  held  to  be  property  requires 
the  same  determination  in  respect  to  the  Alaskan  seals,  the  differences 
14749 i 
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observable  between  these  various  species  of  animals  most  be  dismissed 
as  wholly  unimportant  and  thd  couclusion  be  unhesitatingly  received 
that  the  fur-seals  are  the  subjects  of  ownership. 

The  attention  of  the  tribunal  is,  therefore,  invited  to  a  somewhat 
carefdl  inquiry  into  the  original  causes  of  the  institution  of  property 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  stands;  and  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  result  of  the  investigation 
should  fail  to  satisfy  the  Tribunalthat  there  is  a  fundamental  principle 
underlying  that  institution  which  is  decisive  of  the  main  question  now 
under  discussion.    That  principle  they  conceive  to  be  this,  that  when- 
ever any  useful  wild  aniiruils  so  far  stibmit  themselves  to  the  control  of 
mrticular  men  as  to  enable  them  exclusively  to  cultivate  such  animals  and 
obtain  theanniMl  increase  for  the  supply  of  human  wants  j  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  the  stock,  they  have  a  property  in  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
whatever  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  product  of  human  art,  industry, 
and  self-denial  must  be  assigned  to  those  who  make  these  exertions  as 
their  merited  reward. 

The  inquiry  thus  challenged  is  in  no  sense  one  of  abstract  specula- 
tion, nor  is  it  a  novel  one.  It  proceeds  upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  facts 
of  man's  nature,  the  environment  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  social 
necessities  which  determine  his  action;  and  the  pathway  is  illumined 
by  the  lights  thrown  upon  it  by  a  long  line  of  recognized  authorities. 
The  writers  upon  the  law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  beginning  with  Gro- 
tius,^  have  justly  conceived  that  no  system  of  practical  ethics  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  ftiUy  treat  of  the  institution  of  property,  not 
only  in  respect  to  nations,  but  also  in  respect  to  private  persons.  Rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  a  nation  could  not  defend  its  possessions  against 
other  nations  by  an  appeal  to  any  municipal  law,  they  have  sought  to 
find  grounds  for  the  defense  of  those  possessions  in  the  law  of  nature 
which  must  be  everywhere  acknowledged.  It  is  upon  the  broad,  general 
principles  agreed  to  by  these  authorities  that  we  shall  endeavor  to 
establish  the  proposition  above  stated. 

It  is  easier  to  feel  than  it  is  to  precisely  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  property;  but  as  the  feeling  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  minds 
there  is  the  less  need  of  any  attempt  at  exact  definition.    It  is  com- 


>  Grotins,  de  Jure  BeUi  ao  Pacis,  Book  n,  chap,  ii;  Pnffendorf,  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations,  Book  iv,  obap.  v.  See  also  Blackstone's  elegant  chapter  on  "Prop- 
erty in  Qeneral/'  (Commentaries,  Book  2,  pp.  1,  et  «eg.)»  ^^^  Locke  on  Civil  Goveni- 
ment,  Chap.  v. 
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monly  said  to  be  the  right  to  the  exclusive  possession,  use,  aad  disposi* 
tion  of  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  it}  but  this  defines  rather  the 
right  upon  which  property  rests^  than  property  itself.  The  somewhat 
abstract  definition  of  Savigny  more  precisely  states  what  property 
really  is.  ^^  Property,"  says  he,  ^^  according  to  its  true  nature^  is  a 
widening  of  individual  power."  ^  It  is,  as  £eu:  as  tangible  things  are 
concerned,  an  extension  of  the  individual  to  some  part  of  the  material 
world,  so  that  it  is  affected  by  his  personality.' 

But  whence  comes  the  right  of  the  individual  to  thus  extend  his 
power  over  the  natural  world,  and  what  are  its  conditions  and  limita- 
tions t  In  thus  speaking  of  rights,  moral  rights  alone  are  intended, 
for  the  law  knows  of  no  other,  if^  indeed,  any  other  exist.  There  are 
no  natural  indefeasible  rights  which  stand  for  their  own  reason.  U 
rights  exist,  it  is  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  beca.use  they  subserve 
the  happiness  of  mankind  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  human  race 
was  placed  upon  the  earth.  Even  the  right  to  life^  however  clear  in 
general,  is  not  natural  and  indefeasible.  It  is  held  sulyeot  to  the  needs 
of  mankind,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  may  be  justly  taken  by 
society.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  source  and  foundation  of  the  right 
of  property,  we  must  look,  as  all  moralists  and  jurists  look,  to  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  environment  in  which  he  is  placed.  We  find 
that  the  desire  of  exclusive  possession  is  one  of  the  origiaal  and  prin- 
dpal  facts  of  man's  nature  which  will  and  must  be  gratified,  even  though 
force  be  employed  to  vindicate  the  possession.  We  know,  also,  that 
man  is  a  social  animal  and  must  live  in  society ^  and  that  there  can  not 
be  any  society  without  order  and  peace.  Even  in  savage  life  it  is  a 
necessity  that  the  hunter  should  have  the  exclusive  ownership  of  the 
beast  he  has  slain  for  food  and  of  the  weapon  he  has  made  for  the  chase. 
Otherwise  life  itself  could  not  be  maintained.  His  rude  society,  even, 
is  not  possible  unless  it  furnishes  him  with  some  guaranty  that  these 
few  xK>ssessions  be  secured  to  him.  Otherwise  he  is  at  war  with  his 
species,  and  society  is  gone.  The  existence  of  property,  to  at  least  this 
extent,  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  man. '  It  stands  upon  the  imperi- 

>  Jurid.    Relations  (Lond.,  1834,  Batteguin's  Trans.),  p.  178. 

*Looke  expresses  the  same  idea:  ''The  fruit  or  venison  which  nourishes  the  wild 
Indian  «  •  •  must  he  his,  and  so  his,  i,  e,,  a  part  of  him,  that  another  can  no 
longer  have  any  right  to  it,"  etc.    (Civil  Qovemment,  Ch.  v,  $  25.) 

''In  making  the  ohjeot  my  own  I  stamped  it  with  the  mark  of  my  own  person ; 
whoever  attacks  it  attacks  me ;  the  hlow  struck  it  strikes  me,  for  I  am  present  in  it. 
Property  is  bat  the  periphery  of  my  person  extended  to  thiugs.''  Ihering,  quoted 
by  Qeorge  B,  Newoomb,  Pol.  Scienoe  Quarterly,  voL  1,  p.  604. 
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ous  and  indisputable  basis  of  necessity.  ^<  Necessity  begat  property."^ 
l^either  history,  nor  tradition /informs  ns  of  any  people  who  have  in- 
habited the  earth  among  whom  the  right  of  property  to  at  least  this 
extent  was  not  recognized  and  enforced.  And  an  interesting  confirma- 
tion is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  rude  originals  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  are  everywhere  found  in  contrivances  designed  for 
punishment  of  theft. 

The  circumstance  that  in  the  early  advances  of  society  from  savage 
to  industrial  conditions  we  find  that  in  many  things,  esx)ecially  land  and 
the  products  of  land,  community  property  is  found  to  obtain  in  place  of 
individual  property,  does  not  impair  in  any  degree  the  force  of  the 
views  just  expressed.  The  institution  of  property  is  in  full  operation, 
whether  society  itself— the  artificial  person — asserts  ownership,  or  per- 
mits its  members  to  exercise  the  privilege.  Wherever  the  supreme 
necessities  of  society,  peace  and  order,  are  found  to  be  best  subserved 
by  ownership  in  the  one  form  rather  than  in  the  other,  the  form  most 
suitable  will  be  adopted.  Community  property  was  found  sufficient  for 
the  early  stages  of  society,  and  it  is  the  anticipation,  or  the  dream,  of 
many  ingenious  minds  that  the  expedient  will  again,  in  the  further  ad- 
vance of  society,  be  found  necessary. 

But  the  desire  of  human  nature  for  exclusive  ownership  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  weapons  and  product  of  the  chase,  as  in  savage  society,  or 
to  the  reward  of  a  proportional  share,  as  in  early  industrial  communi- 
ties. Man  wishes  for  more,  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort,  power,  consid- 
eration and  influence  which  abundant  x>osBessions  bring.  He  wishes  to 
better  his  condition,  and  this  is  possible  only  by  increase  of  posses- 
sions. And  the  improvement  of  society,  it  has  been  found,  can  be 
effected,  or  best  effected,  only  through  the  improvement  of  its  individ- 
ual members.  This  desire  of  individual  man  to  better  his  condition  is 
imperious,  and  must  be  gratified;  and  inasmuch  as  the  gratification 
tends  to  general  happiness  and  improvement,  a  moral  basis  is  furnished 
for  an  extension  of  the  institution  of  individual  prox)erty.  As  the  first 
necessity  of  the  social  state,  peace  and  order,  require  that  ownership 
should  be  enforced  to  at  least  the  limited  extent  which  savage  con- 
ditions require,  so  the  second  necessity  of  society,  its  progress  and 
advancement — that  is  to  say,  civilization — demands  that  individual 
effort  should  be  encouraged  by  offering  as  its  reward  the  exclusive  own- 
ership of  everything  which  it  can  produce.    In  these  two  principal  neces- 


>  Blackstooe'a  Com,,  Book  2,  p.  8. 
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sities  of  haman  condition,  the  peace  of  society,  and  its  process  and 
advancement  in  wealth  and  numbers,  both  founded  upon  the  strongest 
desires  of  man's  nature,  the  institution  of  property  has  its  foundation. 

There  are  several  features  of  this  institution  which  in  this  discussion 
shoald  be  well  understood  and  carried  in  mind;  and,  first,  the  extent 
of  its  operation.  Manifestly  this  must  be  coextensive  with  the  human 
desires  and  necessities  out  of  which  it  springs.  Wherever  there  is  an 
object  of  desire,  not  existing  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fully  satisfy  the 
greed  of  all,  conflict  for  possession  will  arise  and  consequent  danger  to 
peace.  Society  finds  its  best  security  for  order  in  extending  the  privi- 
lege of  ownership  to  everything  which  can  he  owned.  The  owner  may 
be  the  state  or  community,  as  under  early  and  rude  social  conditions; 
or  private  individuals,  as  civilization  advances;  but,  in  either  case, 
nothing  is  left  as  a  subject  for  strife.  The  grounds  and  reasons  which 
society,  after  the  introduction  of  individual  property,  may  allow  as  suffi- 
cient for  awarding  ownership  to  one  rather  than  to  another  are  various; 
but  they  all  depend  upon  some  consideration  of  superior  merit  and 
desert.  That  one  man  has  by  his  labor  and  skill  formed  a  weapon  or 
a  tool  is  instantly  recognized  as  a  sufficient  ground  to  support  his  title 
to  it  And  if  he  simply  takes  possession  of  some  things  before  unap- 
propriated by  any  one,  or  finds  property  to  which  no  other  owner  asserts 
a  claim,  his  right,  though  less  impressive,  is  still  superior  to  that  of 
any  other.  We  therefore  easily  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  necessi- 
ties which  demand  the  institution  of  property  equally  demand  its  ex- 
tension over  every  object  of  desire  as  to  which  conflict  for  possession 
may  arise. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  necessity  of  peace  and  order  which  requires 
that  all-embracing  extent  of  the  institution  of  property.  It  is  alike 
demanded  by  that  high  moral  purpose  already  alluded  to  as  constitut- 
ing part  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  namely,  the  improvement 
of  society  and  of  the  individual  man.  This,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  industry  by 
which  nature  is  made  to  yield  a  more  abundant  provision  for  human 
▼ants.  These  arts  will  not  be  practiced  unless  the  fruits  of  each  man's 
labor,  whether  it  be  the  product  of  the  field,  of  the  workshop,  or  the 
iacrease  of  animals  which  are  the  subject  of  his  care,  are  assured  to 
lim.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  institution  of  property  is  so  imbed- 
ied  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  its  existence  is  a  necessary  consequence 
<'fivcefl  in  operation  wherever  man  is  found,  or  wheresoever  bis  power 
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may  extend,  and  that  the  fundamental  formula  by  which  the  institntion 
is  expressed  is  that  every  object  of  desire,  of  which  the  supply  is  limited^ 
mast  be  owned.  It  is  with  this  proposition  that  Blackstone  closes  his 
chapter  upon  **  Property  in  General," 

"Again,  there  are  other  things  in  which  a  permanent  property  may 
subsist,  not  only  as  to  the  temporary  use,  but  also  the  solid  substance; 
and  whieh  yet  would  frequently  be  found  without  a  proprietor  had  not 
the  wisdom  of  the  law  provided  a  remedy  to  obviate  this  inconvenience. 
Such  are  forests  and  other  waste  grounds,  which  were  omitted  to  be 
appropriated  in  the  general  distribution  ot  lands.  Such  also  are 
wrecks,  estr^s.  and  that  species  of  wild  animals  which  the  arbitrary 
constitutions  or  positive  law  have  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
wen  known  appellation  of  game.  With  regard  to  these  and  some 
others,  as  disturbances  and  quarrels  would  frequently  arise  among  in- 
dividuals, contending  about  the  acquisition  of  this  species  of  property 
by  first  occupancy,  the  law  has  therefore  wisely  cut  up  the  root  of  dis- 
sension by  vesting  the  things  themselves  in  the  sovereign  of  the  State, 
or  else  in  his  representatives.  api>oin ted  and  authorized  by  him,  being 
usually  the  lords  of  manors.  And  thus  the  legislature  of  England  has 
universally  promoted  the  grand  ends  of  civil  society,  the  peace  and 
security  of  individuals,  by  steadily  pursuing  that  wise  and  orderly 
maxim  of  assigning  to  everything  capable  of  ownership  a  legal  and  deter- 
minate  owner !*^ 

'  Sir  Henry  Maine,  after  tracing  with  his  wonted  acnteness  the  oonrse  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  conception  of  property,  also  finds  that  it  finaUy  results  in  the 
proposition  that  ererything  most  be  owned. 

''  It  is  only  when  the  rights  of  property  gained  a  sanction  firom  long  practical  invio- 
lability, and  when  the  vast  majority  of  objects  of  ei^oyment  have  been  subjected 
to  private  ownership,  that  mere  possession  is  allowed  to  invest  the  first  possessor 
with  dominion  over  commodities  in  which  no  prior  proprietorship  has  been  asserted. 
The  sentiment  in  which  this  doctrine  originated  is  absolntely  irreconcilable  with 
that  infreqnency  and  uncertainty  of  proprietary  rights  which  distinguish  the  begin- 
ning of  civilization.  The  true  basis  seems  to  be  not  an  instinctive  bias  towards  the 
institution  of  property,  but  a  presumption,  arising  out  of  the  long  continuance  of  that 
institution,  that  everything  ought  to  have  an  owner.  When  possession  is  taken  of  a '  ret 
nftlUuSf'  that  is,  of  an  object  which  is  not,  or  has  never,  been  reduced  to  dominion, 
the  possessor  is  permitted  to  become  proprietor  from  a  feeling  that  aU  valuable  things 
are  naturaUy  subjects  as  an  exclusive  enjoyment,  and  that  in  the  given  oaae  there 
is  no  one  to  invest  with  the  rights  of  property  except  the  occupant.  The  occupant^ 
in  short,  becomes  the  owner,  because  aU  things  are  presumed  to  be  somebodjr'B  pro- 
perty, and  because  no  one  can  be  pointed  out  as  having  a  better  right  than  he  to  the 
proprietorship  of  this  particular  thing."    (Ancient  Law,  Ch.  vin,  p.  249.) 

Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford  made  the  proposition  that  every  thing  must  be  owned 
by  some  one,  the  ground  of  his  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  oase  of  Blades  v. 
Higgs.    (Law  Journal  Reports,  N.  S.  286,  288.) 

From  Commentaries  on  the  Oonstitntional  Law  of  England.  By  Qeorge  Bowyer, 
D.  C.  L.,  ad  ed.    London,  1846,  p.  427: 

''III.  The  third  primary  right  of  the  citizen  is  that  of  property,  which  eonsists  in 

the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  all  that  is  his,  without  any  control  or  dimi-     ^ 

nution,  sayo  by  the  law  of  the  land.    The  institution  of  property-^hat  is  to  say,  the 

appropriation  to  particular  persons  and  uses  of  things  which  were  ^ven  by  God  to 

bD  znBnkind~-iB  ot  natural  law.    The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  for 

tbe  inorease  of  mankind  most  soon  have  rendered  community  ol  9|;io^  «xfi«sdingly     v 
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NotMng  which  is  not  an  object  of  hnman  desire^that  is,  nothing 
which  has  not  a  recognized  ntility — can  be  the  subject  of  property,  for 
there  is  no  possibility  of  conflict  for  the  posse  ssion.  Property,  there 
fore,  is  not  predicable  of  noxious  reptiles,  insects,  or  weeds,  except  under 
special  circumstances,  where  they  may  be  kept  for  the  purposes  of 
science  or  amusement.    The  supply,  indeed,  may  be  limited;  but  the 

element  of  utility,  which  excites  the  conflicting  desires  which  property 
is  designed  to  reconcile  and  restrain,  is  absent.  "Sov  is  property  pred- 
icable of  things  which,  though  in  the  highest  degree  useM,  exist  In 
inexhaustible  abundance  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  Neither  air  nor* 
light  nor  running  water  are  the  subjects  of  property.  The  supply  is 
unlimited,  and  where  there  is  abundance  to  satisfy  all  desires  there  can 
be  no  conflict. 

There  is  a  still  further  qualification  of  the  extent  to  which  the  insti- 
tation  of  property  is  operative.  Manifestly,  in  order  that  a  thing  may 
be  owned,  it  must  be  siiseeptible  of  atvnenhipf  that  is,  of  exclusive  ap- 
propriation to  the  power  of  some  individual.  There  are  things  of 
which  this  can  not  be  asserted.  Useful  wild  animals  are  th«  familiar 
instance.  Although  objects  of  desire  and  limited  in  supply,  they  are 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  susceptible  of  exclusive  appropriation.  They 
are  not  subject,  otherwise  than  by  capture  and  confinement,  to  the  con- 
stant disx>osition  of  man  as  he  may  choose  to  dispose  of  them.  We 
can  hold  them  only  by  keeping  them  in  captivity,  and  this  we  can  do 
only  in  respect  to  an  insignificant  part.  Whaty  in  the  view  of  the  law^ 
oomtitates  this  STMoeptibility  of  exclmive  appropriation  is  an  interesting 
and  important  question,  which  will  be  hereafter  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  question  what  animals  are  properly  to  be  denominated  as  wild. 

The  importance  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  foregoing  reasoning 
should  be  marked  by  deliberate  restatement.  The  institution  of  prop- 
erty embraces  all  tangible  things  subject  only  to  these  three  excepting 
conditions: 

First.  They  must  have  that  utility  which  makes  them  objects  of 
human  desire. 

Second.    The  supply  must  be  limited. 

Third.    They  must  be  susceptible  of  exclusive  appropriation. 

InconTenient  or  impossible  consistently  with  tbe  peace  of  society;  and,  indeed,  by 
&r  the  greater  nnmber  of  things  can  not  be  made  fdlly  sabservient  to  the  use  of 
mankind  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  unless  they  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  ez- 
clnsiye  appropriation." 
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This  conclusion  is  a  dedaction  of  moral  right  drawn  from  the  facts  of 
man's  nature  and  the  environment  in  which  he  isplaced ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  conclusion  of  the  law  of  nature;  but  this,  as  has  been  heretofore 
shown,  is  international  law,  except  so  &r  as  the  latter  may  appear,  from 
the  actual  practice  and  usages  of  nations,  to  have  departed  firom  it,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  not  to  have  risen  to  it. 

Turning  to  the  actual  practice  of  nations,  that  is,  to  the  observed  fact, 
we  find  that  it  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the  deductive  conclusion. 
"So  tangible  thing  can  be  pointed  out,  which  exhibits  the  conditions 
above  stated,  which  is  not  by  the  jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  nations 
pronounced  to  be  the  subject  of  property,  and  protected  as  such.  This 
seems  so  manifest  as  to  justify  a  confidence  that  the  assertion  will  not 
be  disputed. 

In  the  foregoing  reasoning  no  distinction  ha  s  been  observed  between 
ownership  by  private  individuals  under  municipal  law,  and  by  nations 
under  international  law.  There  is  no  distinction.  Nation  s  are  but  ag- 
gregates of  individual  men.  They  exhibit  the  same  ambitions,  are  sub- 
ject to  like  perils,  and  must  resort  for  safety  and  peace  to  similar  ex- 
pedients. Just  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  peace,  order,  and  progress  of 
municipal  societies  that  everything  possessing  the  three  characteristics 
above  enumerated  should  be  owned  by  some  one,  so  also  it  is  necessary 
to  the  peace,  order,  and  progress  of  the  larger  society  of  nations  that 
everything  belongiug  to  the  same  class,  but  which  from  its  magnitude 
is  incapable  of  individual  ownership,  should  be  owned  by  some  nation. 
This  truth  is  well  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  nations  for  the  last  four 
centuries  in  acknowledging  as  valid  titles  to  vast  tracts  of  the  earth's 
surface  upon  no  other  foundation  than  first  discovery.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  American  continents  was  parceled  out  among  Euro- 
pean nations  by  the  recognition  of  claims  based  upon  such  titles  alone.^ 

^  The  practice  and  doctrine  of  European  nations  npon  this  subject  are  clearly  sot 
forth  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Johnson  vs,  Mcintosh  (8  Wheat.,  543,  572.)  A  short  extract 
will  be  pertinent  here : 

''As  the  right  of  society  to  prescribe  those  rules  by  which  property  may  be  so- 
quired  and  preserved  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  drawn  into  question ;  as  the  title  to 
lands,  especially,  is,  and  must  be  admitted,  to  depend  entirely  on  the  law  of  the  na- 
tion in  which  they  lie,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  pursuing  this  inquiry,  to  examine,  not 
simply  those  principles  of  abstract  justice  which  the  Creator  of  all  things  has  im* 
pressed  on  the  mind  of  his  oreature,  man,  and  which  are  admitted  to  regulate  in  a 
great  degree  the  rights  of  civilized  nations,  whose  perfect  independence  has  been 
acknowledged,  but  those  principles  also  which  our  own  Government  has  adopted  in 
the  particular  case,  and  given  as  the  rule  of  decision. 
^^On  the  diaoorery  of  this  immense  continent,  the  great  nations  of  Europe  wore 
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And,  for  the  most  part,  the  vast  territories  thus  acquired  were  not  even 
seen.  The  maritime  coasts  only  were  explored,  and  title  to  the  whole 
interior,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  or  at  least  to  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  emptying  upon  the  coasts  explored,  was  asserted  upon  the 
basis  of  this  limited  discovery.  Some  limitations  were  placed  upon 
these  vast  claims  resulting  from  conflicts  in  the  allegations  of  priority ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  eflfectiveness  of  first  discovery  in  giving  title 
to  great  areas  which  had  not  been  even  explored  was  recognized.  If 
the  mere  willing  by  the  first  discoverer  that  things  susceptible  of  ap- 
propriation should  be  his  property  was  held  sufficient  to  make  them  so, 
it  could  only  have  been  from  a  common  conviction  that  ownership  of 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  by  some  nation  was  so  essential  to  the 
general  peace  and  order,  that  it  was  expedient  to  recognize  the  slightest 
moral  foundation  as  sufficient^  to  support  a  title.  The  principle  has 
been  extended  to  vast  territories  which  are  even  incapable  of  human 
occupation.  The  titles  of  Great  Britain  to  her  !North  American  terri- 
tory extending  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  of  the  CTnited  States  derived 
from  Bussia  to  the  whole  territory  of  Alaska  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 

THE  FORM  OP  THE    INSTITUTION — OOMMUNITT  AND  PRIVATE  PROP- 
ERTY. 

But  although  the  existence  of  human  society  involves  and  necessi- 
tates the  institution  of  property,  it  does  not  determine  the  form  which 
that  institution  assumes.  The  necessity  that  all  things  susceptible  of 
ownership  should  be  owned  is  one  thing;  but  who  the  owner  shall  be 

eager  to  appropriate  to  themselyes  so  mnch  of  it  as  they  could  respectively  acquire. 
Its  vast  exteut  afforded  an  ample  field  to  the  amhition  and  enterprise  of  all;  and  the 
character  and  religion  of  its  inhahitants  afforded  an  apology  for  considering  them  as 
a  people  over  whom  the  superior  genius  of  Europe  might  claim  an  ascendency.  The 
potentates  of  the  world  found  no  difficulty  in  convincing  themselves  that  they  made 
ample  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new,  by  bestowing  upon  them  civili- 
zation and  Christianity,  in  exchange  for  unlimited  independence.  But,  as  they  were 
all  in  pursuit  of  nearly  the  same  object,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  conflict- 
ing settlements,  and  consequent  war  with  each  other,  to  establish  a  principle  which 
all  should  acknowledge  as  the  law  by  which  the  right  of  acquisition,  which  they  all 
asserted,  should  be  regulated  as  between  themselves.  This  principle  was  that  dis- 
covery gave  title  to  the  governments  by  whose  subjects,  or  by  whose  authority  it 
was  made,  against  all  other  European  governments,  which  title  might  be  consum- 
mated by  possession.  The  exclusion  of  all  other  Europeans  necessarily  gave  to  the 
nation  making  the  discovery  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives 
and  establishing  settlements  upon  it.  It  was  a  right  with  which  no  Europeans 
could  interfere.  It  was  a  right  which  all  asserted  for  themselves,  and  to  the  asser- 
tion of  which  by  others  all  assented.'' 
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is  another.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  absolute  necessities 
of  rude  society  may  be  satisfied  by  making  society  itself  the  universal 
owner;  which  is  the  condition  actually  presented  by  some  very  early 
communities;  but  individual  ownership  is  the  condition  found  in  all 
societies  which  have  reached  any  considerable  degree  of  advancement. 
This  matter  of  the  form  of  the  institution  is,  of  course,  determined  in 
a  municipal  society  by  its  laws;  and  these  are  in  turn  determined  by 
its  moraUty.  Ownership  is  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  sense  <^ 
right  and  fitness  which  prevails  among  the  members  of  society.  It  is 
this  which  determines  its  will,  and  its  will  is  its  law. 

In  seeking  for  the  moral  grounds  upon  which  to  make  its  award  of 
the  rights  of  private  ownership  that  which  is  first  and  universally  ac- 
cepted is  what  may  be  called  des&rU  ^*  8uum  euique  tribuere^^  lies  as  an 
original  conception  at  the  basis  of  all  jurisprudence.  In  respect  to  lamA 
indeed,  an  original  grant  may  be  required  from  the  community  or  the 
sovereign;  but  whatever  a  mskn  produces  by  his  Icibor^  or  aa/n^es  by  the 
practice  of  aAstinenee^  is  justly  reserved  for  his  exclusive  use  and  benefit 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  right  of  private  property  is  by  tiie 
great  majority  of  jurists  placed;  and  it  is  often,  somewhat  incorrectly 
perhaps,  made  the  foundation  of  the  institution  of  property  itsel£  In 
our  view  a  distinction  is  observable  between  the  institution  itself  and 
the  form  which  it  assumes.  The  first  springs  from  the  necessity  of 
peace  and  order,  society  not  being  possible  without  it;  but  when  private 
property,  which  is  also  the  result  of  another  necessity,  namely,  the  de- 
mands of  civilized  life,  becomes  the  form  which  the  institution  assumes, 
the  principle  of  desert  comes  into  operation  to  govern  the  award. 

OWNBESHIP  NOT  ABSOLTTTB. 

But  what  is  the  extent  of  the  dominion  which  is  thus  given  by  the 
law  of  nature  to  the  owner  of  property!  This  question  has  much  im- 
portance in  the  present  discussion  and  deserves  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  common  apprehension  the  title  of  the  possessor  is  absolute, 
and  enables  him  to  deal  with  his  property  as  he  pleases,  and  even,  if 
he  pleases,  to  destroy  it  This  notion,  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  of 
the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  for  all  controversies  between  man  and 
man,  is  very  fiur  from  being  true.  No  one,  indeed,  would  assert  that 
he  had  a  moral  right  to  waste  or  destroy  any  useful  thing;  but  this 
limitation  of  power  is,  perhaps,  commonly  viewed  as  a  mere  moral  or 
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reli^ons  precept,  for  the  violation  of  which  man  is  responsible  only  to 
his  Maker,  and  of  which  human  law  takes  no  notice.  The  truth  is  far 
otherwise.  This  precept  is  the  basis  of  much  municipal  law,  and  has 
a  widely-reaching  operation  in  international  jurisprudence.  There  are 
two  propositions  belonging  to  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  closely  connected 
with  each  other,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Arbitrators  is  particularly 
invited.  They  will  be  found  to  have  a  most  important,  if  not  a  wholly 
decisive,  bearing  upon  the  present  controversy. 

First.  No  possessor  of  property,  whether  an  individual  man,  or  a 
nation,  has  an  absolute  title  to  it.  His  title  is  coupled  with  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Second.  The  title  is  further  limited.  The  things  themselves  are  not 
given  him,  but  only  the  usufruct  or  increase.  He  is  but  the  custodian 
of  the  stock,  or  principal  thing,  holding  it  in  trust  for  the  present  and 
ftitnre  generations  of  man. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  stated  almost  in  the  language  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  law  of  nature  and  na- 
tions. Says  Puflbndorf,  "God  gave  the  world,  not  to  this,  nor  to  that 
man,  but  to  the  human  race  in  general."^  The  bounties  of  nature  are 
gifts  not  so  much  to  those  whose  situation  enables  them  to  gather  them, 
but  to  those  who  need  them  for  use.  And  Locke,  ^^  God  gave  the  world 
to  men  in  common."*  If  it  be  asked  how  this  gift  in  common  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  exclusive  possession  which  the  institution  of  prop- 
erty gives  to  particular  nations  and  particular  men,  the  answer  is  by 
the  instrumentality  of  commerce  which  springs  into  existence  with  the 
beginnings  of  civilization  as  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  Indeed  it 
is  only  by  means  of  commerce  that  the  original  common  gift  could 
have  been  made  effectual  as  such.  Every  bounty  of  nature,  how- 
ever it  may  be  gathered  by  this,  or  that  man,  will  eventually 
find  its  way,  through  the  instrumentality  of  commerce,  to  those  who 
want  it  for  its  inherent  qualities.  It  is  for  these,  wherever  they 
may  dwell,  that  it  is  destined.  Were  it  not  for  these  the  bounty 
would  be  of  little  use  even  to  those  whose  situation  enables  them 
to  control  it  and  to  gather  it.  But  for  commerce,  and  the  ex- 
changes effected  by  it,  the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  world 
would  be  wasted,  or  unimproved.'    The  Alaskan  seals,  for  instance, 

1  Law  of  Nature  and  Kationii.    Book  iv,  Chap,  v,  aeo.  9. 
*  Civil  Gknremment,  Chap,  v,  $  34. 

'''Wherewith  accorde  that  of  Libanins,  God,  saith  he,  hath  not  made  any  one 
part  of  the  world  the  storehoose  of  aU  his  blesaingSi  bat  hath  wia^V^  ^ki&\3i^\^\»^ 
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would  be  nearly  valueless.  A  few  hundreds,  or  thousands  at  the  most, 
would  suffice  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  scanty  population  living 
on  the  islands  where  they  are  found,  or  along  the  shores  of  the  seas 
through  which  they  pass  in  their  migrations.  Indeed,  the  Pribilof 
Islands  would  never  have  been  inhabited,  or  even  visited,  by  man 
except  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  seals  in  order  to  supply  the 
demands  of  distant  peoples.  The  great  blessing  to  mankind  at 
large  capable  of  being  afforded  by  this  animal  would  have  been  whoUy 
unrealized.  The  sole  condition  upon  which  its  value  depends,  even 
to  those  who  pursue  and  capture  it,  is  that  they  are  able,  by  exchang- 
ing it  for  the  products  of  other  and  distant  nations,  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  many  blessings  which  they  greatly  desire. 

This  truth  that  nature  intends  her  bounties  for  those  who  need 
them,  wherever  they  may  dwell,  may  be  illustrated  and  made  more 
clear  by  inquiring  upon  whom  the  loss  would  fall  if  the  gift  were  taken 
away.  Take,  for  instance,  the  widely  used  and  almost  necessary  article 
of  India  rubber.  It  is  produced  in  but  few  and  narrowly -limited  areas, 
and  we  may  easily  suppose  that  by  some  failure  of  nature,  or  miscon- 
duct of  man,  the  production  is  arrested.  A  loss  would,  no  doubt,  be 
felt  by  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  gathering  it  and  exchanging  it 
for  other  commodities;  and  a  still  more  extensivo  one  would  fall  upon 
the  largely  greater  number  whose  labor  was  applied  in  manufacturing 
it  into  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  used;  but  the  loss  to  both  these 
classes  would  be  but  temporary.  The  cultivators  could  raise  other 
products,  and  the  manufacturers  could  employ  their  industry  in  other 
fields.  The  opportunities  which  nature  offers  for  the  employment  of 
labor  are  infinite  and  inexhaustible,  and  the  only  effect  of  a  cessation 
of  one  industry  is  to  turn  the  labor  devoted  to  it  into  other  channels. 
But  the  loss  to  the  consumers  of  the  article,  the  loss  of  those  who  need 
that  particular  thing,  would  be  absolute  and  irreparable. 

If  these  views  are  well  founded  it  follows  that,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
every  nation,  so  far  as  it  possesses  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  a  measure 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  its  own  needs,  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a 

tbem  tbrongh  aU  nations,  that  so  each  needing  another's  help  he  might  thereby  lead 
men  to  society ;  and  to  this  end  he  discovered  unto  them  the  art  of  merchaudiRing, 
that  so  whatsoever  any  nation  produced  might  be  communicated  unto  othen." 
•    •    •    go  Theseus  speaks  very  pertinently — 

"  What  to  one  nation  nature  doth  deny, 
That  she,  from  others,  doth  by  sea  supply." 

f  Grotins ;  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  Book  n,  Chap,  n,  $  13.)    See  also  PhiUimore,  hiter- 
national  Law,  vol.  i,  p.  261, 262. 
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irugtee  of  the  sarplas  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
who  need  them,  and  are  willing  to  give  in  exchange  for  them  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  own  labor;  and  the  trath  of  this  conclasion  and  of  the 
TiewB  from  which  it  is  drawn  will  be  fonnd  fiilly  confirmed  by  a  glance 
at  the  approved  usages  of  nations.    It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  trust 
that  it  is  obligatory  J  and  that  in  case  of  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  perform 
it,  such  x>erformance  may  be  compelled,  or  the  trustee  removed  and  a 
more  worthy  Quatodian  selected  as  the  deposit  ory  of  the  trust    It  is 
ftu  admitted  principle  of  the  law  of  nature  that  commerce  is  obligatory 
upon  all  nations;  that  no  nation  is  permitted  to  seclude  itself  from  the 
test  of  mankind  and  interdict  all  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
Temporary  prohibition  of  commerce  for  special  reasons  of  necessity  are, 
indeed,  allowed;  but  they  must  not  be  made  permanent.^ 

*The  inttminentality  of  commeTce  aa  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  nature  in  secaring 
to  mankind  in  general  the  ei^joyment  of  her  yarioos  gifts,  in  whatsoever  qnarter  of 
fhs  etrth  they  may  he  found,  has  been  pointed  ont  by  many  writers  upon  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  A  few  citations  will  be  sufficient,  the  views  in  which  all  con- 
ear.    It  win  appear  from  those  which  are  herein  furnished — 

L  That  man  does  not  begin  to  desire  the  benefit  of  the  gifts  to  be  found  in  other 
anidf  and  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  share  until  he  has  made  some  advances  towards 
drilization^  and,  consequently,  commerce  may  be  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  civil- 
intion. 
2.  Bat  it  reacts  npon  and  greatly  stimulates  the  cause  from  which  it  springs,  so 

tbst  dviiization  may  also  be  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  commerce. 
1  In  its  relations  to  civilization  it  is  like  the  division  of  labor  and  has  some- 

tisMbeen  styled  "the  territorial  division  of  labor." 
4.  Donbtlees  there  is  a  large  discretion  which  each  nation  may  Justly  exercise  in 

nipeetof  the  conditions  under  which  it  wiU  engage  in  commerce  with  other  na- 

tioQfl.    But  an  absolute  or  unreasonable  refusal  is  in  clear  violation  of  natural  law. 

It  b  s  denial  by  the  refusing  nation  of  the  ftindamental  truth  that  the  bounties  of 

uton  were  bestowed  upon  mankind. 

From  ''Des  Droits  et  des  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neutres  en  Temps  de  Guerre  Mari- 
tune,"  par  L.  B.  Hautefeuille.    Paris,  1848.     Vol.  I,  p.  256 : 

''The  Sovereign  Master  of  nature  did  not  confine  himself  to  giving  a  particular 
diiposition  to  every  man;  he  also  diversified  climates  and  the  nature  of  soils  To 
cacb  country,  to  each  region,  he  assigned  different  fruits  and  special  productions, 
•Q  or  nearly  all  of  which  were  susceptible  of  being  used  by  mnn  and  of  satisfying 
Us  wants  or  his  pleasures.  Almost  aU  regions  doubtless  produced  what  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  sustenance  of  their  Inhabitants,  but  not  one  produced  all  the  fruits 
that  were  necessary  to  meet  all  real  needs,  or  more  particularly  all  conventional 
aeeds.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  nations  and  to  extend 
esmmeree.  Man,  impelled  by  that  instinct  which  leads  him  to  seek  perfection, 
oeated  new  needs  for  himself  as  he  made  new  discoveries.  He  accustomed  himself 
te  the  use  of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  and  of  its  industry.  The  cotton, 
■agar,  coffee^  and  tobacco  of  the  New  World  have  become  articles  of  prime  necessity 
far  the  Eoropean,  and  an  immense  trade  is  carried  on  in  them.  The  American,  in 
tna,  ean  not  dispense  with  the  varied  productions  of  European  maun  fact  ure.  The 
^velopment  of  commerce,  that  is  to  say;  tbe  satisfaction  of  man's  instlncta  oi 
"«^Mh'ty  and  perfeotibj2itjr,  has  greatly  oontri  bated  to  connecting  all  the  natiout 
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A  sure  gaaranty  for  the  observance  of  this  trust  obligation  is  foand 
in  the  imperious  and  universal  motive  of  self-interest.  The  desire  of 
civilized  man  to  gratify  his  numerous  wants  and  to  better  his  condi- 
tion so  strongly  impels  him  to  commerce  with  other  nations  that  no 
other  inducement  is  in  general  needed.  The  instances  in  history  are 
rare  in  which  nations  have  exhibited  unwillingness  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial intercourse;  but  they  are  possible  under  i)ecaliar  conditions, 
and  have  sometimes  actually  occurred.  Such  a  refusal  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  real,  though  it  was  not  the  avowed,  cause  of 
the  war  waged  by  Great  Britain  against  Ohina  in  1840. 

For  the  puri>oses  of  further  illustration,  a  case  may  be  imagined 
stronger  than  any  of  the  actual  instances  referred  to.  Let  it  be  sap- 
posed  that  some  particular  region  Irom  which  alone  a  commodity  deemed 

of  the  nniverte;  it  has  served  as  a  yehicle,  so  to  speak,  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  humanity.  Commerce  is  really,  therefore,  an  institution  of  primitiye 
law;  it  has  its  source  and  its  origin  in  the  divine  law  itself." 

From  Vattel  (7th  Amer.  Ed.,  1849,  Bk.  u,  oh.  ii,  sec.  21^  p.  143) : 

**  Sec.  21.  AU  men  ought  to  find  on  earth  the  things  they  stand  in  need  of.  In  the 
primitive  state  of  communion  they  took  them  wherever  they  happened  to  meet  with 
them  if  another  had  not  before  appropriated  them  to  his  own  use.  The  introduction  of 
dominion  and  property  could  not  deprive  men  of  so  essential  a  right,  and,  oonse- 
quently,  it  can  not  take  place  without  leaving  them,  in  general,  some  means  of  pro- 
curing what  is  useful  or  necessary  to  them.  This  means  commerce;  by  it  every  man 
may  still  supply  his  wants.  Things  being  now  become  property,  there  is  no  obtain- 
ing them  without  the  owner's  consent,  nor  are  they  usually  to  be  had  for  nothings 
but  they  may  be  bought  or  exchanged  for  other  things  of  equal  value.  Men  are, 
therefore,  under  an  obligation  to  carry  on  that  commerce  with  each  other  if  they  wish 
not  to  deviate  from  the  viewe  of  nature,  and  this  obligation  extends  also  to  whole  noMom 
or  eiatee.  It  is  seldom  that  nature  is  seen  in  one  place  to  produce  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  man ;  one  country  abounds  in  com,  another  in  pastures  and  cattle, 
a  third  in  timber  and  metals,  etc.  If  aU  those  countries  trade  together,  as  is  agree- 
able to  human  nature,  no  one  of  them  will  be  without  such  things  as  are  usefhl  and 
necessary,  and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will  be  fulflUed.  Further, 
one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of  products  than  for  another,  as,  for  instance, 
fitter  for  the  vine  than  for  tillage.  If  trade  and  barter  take  place,  every  nation,  on 
the  certainty  of  procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  lands  and  its  industry  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  mankind  in  general  prove  gainers  by  it.  Such 
are  the  foundations  of  the  general  obligations  incumb*.  nt  on  nations  reciprooaUy  to 
cultivate  commerce." 

From  "  Lemons  de  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,"  par  M.  le  Professeur  Felice, 
Vol.  n.  (Droit  des  Gens).    Paris,  1830.    Le^on  xvu,  page  293: 

''The  need  of  this  exchange  is  based  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  upon  the  wise 
arrangement  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  established  in  the  world,  each  region  and 
each  portion  of  which  furnishes,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  productions,  but  also 
lacks  certain  things  required  for  the  comfort  or  needs  of  man;  this  obliges  men  to 
exchange  their  commodities  with  each  other  and  to  form  bonds  of  fhendshipi 
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necessary  by  man  eyerywhere,  sach  as  Peruvian  bark,  could  be  pro- 
cured, was  within  the  exclusive  dominion  of  a  particular  power,  and 
that  it  should  absolutely  prohibit  the  exportation  of  the  commodity; 
could  there  be  any  well-founded  doubt  that  other  nations  would  be 
justified,  under  the  law  of  nature,  in  compelling  that  nation  by  arms 
to  permit  free  commerce  in  such  commodity  f 

And  this  trust,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  not  limited  to  that  sur- 
plus of  a  nation's  production  which  is  not  needed  for  its  own  wants, 
but  extends  to  its  means  and  capabilities  for  production.  No  nation 
has,  by  the  law  of  nature,  a  right  to  destroy  its  sources  and  means  of 
production  or  leave  them  unimproved.  None  has  the  right  to  convert 
any  portion  of  the  earth  into  a  waste  or  desolation,  or  to  permit  any 
part  which  may  be  made  fruitful  to  remain  a  waste.  To  destroy  the 
source  from  which  any  human  blessing  flows  is  not  merely  an  error,  it 

whereaSi  otherwise,  their  passions  would  impel  them  to  hate  and  destroy  each 
other.    •    •    • 

"The  law  of  commerce  is  therefore  hased  npon  the  ohligation  under  which  nations 
are  to  assist  each  other  mntnally,  and  to  contribute,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
to  the  happiness  of  each  other.'^ 

From  Levi  (International  Commercial  Law,  2d  ed.,  1863.  -  Vol.  i,  Preface,  pp. 
xxxix,  xl) : 

•  •  •  tt  Commerce  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  the  right  of  trading  is  a  natural 
right.(*)  But  it  is  only  an  imperfect  right,  inasmuch  as  each  nation  is  the  sole 
Judge  of  what  is  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  to  itself;  and  whether  or  not  it 
be  convenient  for  her  to  cultivate  any  branch  of  trade,  or  to  open  trading  intercourse 
with  any  one  country.  Hence  it  is  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  compel  another  na* 
tion  to  enter  into  trading  intercourse  with  herself,  or  to  pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
trading  and  traders.  Yet  the  refusal  of  this  natural  right,  whether  as  against  one 
nation  only,  or  as  against  all  nations,  would  constitute  an  offense  against  interna- 
tional law,  and  it  was  this  refusal  to  trade,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  traders  from 
her  cities  and  towns,  that  led  to  the  war  with  China. 

From  Halleck  (International  Law  (Ed.  1861),  Ch.  xi,  see.  13,  p.  280) : 

''Skc.  13.  To  this  right  of  trade  there  is  a  corresponding  duty  of  mutual  commerce, 
founded  on  the  general  law  of  nature;  for,  says  Vattel,  'one  country  abounds  in 
com,  another  in  pastures  and  cattle,  a  third  in  timber  and  metals ;  all  these  countries 
trading  together,  agreeably  to  human  nature,  no  one  will  be  without  such  things  as 
are  useful  and  necessary,  and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will  be  ful- 
filled. Further,  one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kiud  of  products  than  another;  as 
for  vineyards  more  than  tillage.  If  trade  and  barter  take  place,  every  nation,  on 
the  certainty  of  procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  industry  and  its  ground  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  mankind  in  general  proves  a  gainer  by  it.  Such 
are  the  foundations  of  the  general  obligation  incumbent  on  nations  reciprocally  to 
cultivate  commerce.  Therefore,  everyone  is  not  only  to  join  in  trade  as  far  as  it 
reasonably  can,  but  even  to  countenance  and  promote  it.' " 

Beddie  (Inquiries  into  International  Law.  2d  £d.  1851,  Ch.  V„  Pt.  u.,  sub  sac.  11., 
Art.  II,  p.  207): 

''Bat  the  chief  source  of  the  intercourse  of  nations  in  their  individual  capacity 

*  Vattel,  b.  I,  oh.  8,  mc.  88. 
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is  a  crime.  And  the  wrongf  is  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  nations, 
bat  is  inflicted  upon  those  to  whom  the  blessing  woald  be  useful  wher- 
ever they  may  dwelL  And  those  to  whom  the  wrong  is  done  have  the 
right  to  redress  it. 

Let  the  case  of  the  article  of  India  rubber  be  again  taken  for  an  iUus- 
tration,  and  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  nation  which  held  the  fields  from 
which  the  world  obtained  its  chief  supply  should  destroy  its  plantations 
and  refuse  to  continue  the  cultivationy  can  it  be  doubted  that  other 
nations  would,  by  the  ]aw  of  nature,  be  justified  in  taking  possession  by 
force  of  the  territory  of  the  recreant  power  and  establishing  over  it  a 
governmental  authority  which  would  assure  a  continuance  of  the  culti- 
vation f  And  wbat  would  this  be  but  a  removal  of  the  unfaithful  trus- 
tee, and  the  appointment  of  one  who  would  perform  the  trust  t^ 


Ib  the  exchange  of  commoditiea,  or  natural  or  artificial  production.  The  territory 
of  one  State  very  rarely  produces  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  supply  of  the  wants, 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants.  To  a  certain  extent  one  state  gener- 
ally abounds  in  what  others  want.  A  mutual  exchange  of  superfluous  commodities 
is  thus  reciprocally  advantageous  for  both  nations.  And,  as  it  is  a  moral  duty  in 
individuals  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  neighbor,  it  appears  to  be  also  the  moral 
duty  of  a  nation  not  to  refuse  commerce  with  other  nations  when  that  commerce  is 
not  hurtful  to  itself.'' 

From  Kent  (Commentaries  on  American  Law.  (The  Law  of  Nations,  part  1.) 
Ed.  1866.    Ch.  II.,  p.  117). 

"As  the  aim  of  international  law  is  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  the  general 
society  of  mankind,  it  enjoins  upon  every  nation  the  punctual  observance  of  benev- 
olence and  good  will,  as  well  as  of  Justice  toward  its  neighbors.  This  la  equaUy 
the  policy  and  the  duty  of  nations.  They  ought  to  cultivate  a  free  intercourse  for 
commercial  purposes,  in  order  to  supply  each  other's  wants  and  promote  each  othei's 
prosperity.  The  variety  of  climates  and  productions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe^ 
and  the  facility  of  communication  by  means  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  ocean,  invite  to 
a  liberal  commerce,  as  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  extremely  condacive  to 
national  amity,  industry,  and  happiness.  The  numerous  wants  of  civilized  life  can 
only  be  supplied  by  mutual  exchange  between  nations  of  the  peculiar  productions 
of  each." 

^  Cases  in  which  nations  have  supposed  themselves  justified  in  interfering  with  the 
territory  and  affairs  of  other  nations  have  frequently  occurred.  The  war  celebrated 
in  Grecian  history  as  the  first  Sacred  War  was  an  early  and  illustrative  instance 
growing  out  of  the  religious  sentiment.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  the  prin- 
cipal shrine  in  the  religion  of  Greece.  It  was  within  the  territory  of  the  state  of  KriHsa 
whose  people  had  desecrated  l)y  cultivation  the  surroundings  of  the  spot  where  it  was 
situated,  and  by  levying  tolls  and  other  exactions  had  obstructed  the  pilgrimages 
which  the  votaries  of  the  god  were  wont  to  make.  A  large  part  of  Greece  arose  to 
punish  this  violation  of  the  common  right,  and  in  a  war  of  ten  years'  duration  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Krissa,  and  consecrated  the  plain  around  the  temple  to  the 
service  of  the  god  by  decreeing  that  It  should  forever  remain  un tilled  and  unplanted. 
(Grote,  History  of  Greece,  Loud.,  1847,  vol.  IV,  p.  84.)  China  has  furnished  one  of 
the  few  instances  in  modem  times  of  unwillingness  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce. 
This  was  not  the  avowed  but  was  probably  one  of  the  real  causes  of  the  war  waged 
Bgminat  that  nation  by  Great  Britain  In  1840. 
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It  iBy  indeed,  upon  this  ground,  and  this  ground  alone,  that  the  con- 
quest by  civilized  nations  of  countries  occupied  by  savages  has  been, 
or  can  be,  defended.  The  great  nations  of  Europe  took  possession  by 
force  and  divided  among  themselves  the  great  continents  of  £forth  and 
South  America.  Great  Britain  has  incorporated  into  her  extensive 
empire  vast  territories  in  India  and  Australia  by  force,  and  against  the 
will  of  their  original  inhabitants.  She  is  now,  with  France  and  Ger- 
many as  rivals,  endeavoring  to  establish  and  extend  her  dominion  in 
the  savage  regions  of  Africa.  The  United  States,  from  time  to  time, 
expel  the  native  tribes  of  Indians  firom  their  homes  to  make  room  for 
their  own  x>eople.  These  acts  of  the  most  civilized  and  Ohristian  nations 
are  inexcusable  robberies,  unless  they  can  be  defended,  under  the  law 
of  nature,  by  the  argument  that  these  uncivilized  countries  were  the 
gifts  of  nature  to  man,  and  that  their  inhabitants  reAised,  or  were  una- 
ble, to  perform  that  great  trust,  imposed  upon  all  nations,  to  make  the 
capabilities  of  the  countries  which  they  hold  subservient  to  the  needs 
of  man.  And  this  argument  is  a  sufficient  defense,  not  indeed  for  the 
thousand  excesses  which  have  stained  these  conquests,  but  for  the 
conquests  themselves. 

The  second  proposition  above  advanced,  namely,  that  the  title  whicdi 
nature  bestows  upon  man  to  her  gifts  is  of  the  usufruet  only,  is,  indeed, 
but  a  corollary  from  that  which  has  just  been  discussed,  or  rather  a 
part  of  it,  for  in  saying  that  the  gift  is  not  to  this  nation  or  that,  but  to 
mankind,  all  generations,  future  as  well  as  present,  are  intended.  The 
earth  was  designed  as  the  permanent  abode  of  man  through  ceaseless 
generations.  Each  generation,  as  it  appears  upon  the  scene,  is  entitled 
only  to  use  the  fair  inheritance*  It  is  against  the  law  of  nature  that  any 
waste  should  be  committed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  succeeding  ten- 
ants. ^    The  title  of  each  generation  may  be  described  in  a  term  familiar 

'  Since  the  power  of  man  over  things  extends  no  farther  than  to  nse  them  accord- 
infOj  as  they  are  in  their  nature  usable,  things  are  not  matter  for  consideration  in 
law  ezeept  in  regard  to  the  use  or  treatment  of  which  they  are  capable.  Hence  no 
right  %o  things  can  exifit  beyond  the  right  to  use  them  according  to  their  nature; 
and  this  right  is  Property.  No  doubt  a  person  can  wantonly  destroy  a  subject  of 
property,  or  treat  it  in  as  many  ways  which  are  rather  an  abuse  than  a  use  of  the 
thing.  But  such  abuse  is  wasteful  and  immoral;  and  that  it  is  not  at  the  same  time 
illegal,  is  simply  because  there  are  many  duties  of  morality  which  it  is  impossible, 
inexpedient,  or  unnecessary  for  the  positive  law  to  encorporate  or  enforce.  I  there- 
fore define  property  to  be  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  thiug. 

It  win,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  that  if  gathering  the  acorns,  or  other  ftnits  of 
the  earth,  ete.,  makes  a  right  to  them,  thou  any  one  may  engross  as  much  as  he  will. 
14749 & 
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to  English  lawyers  as  limited  to  an  estate  for  life;  or  it  may  with  eqnal 
propriety  be  said  to  be  coupled  with  a  trust  to  transmit  the  inheritance 
to  those  who  succeed  in  at  least  as  good  a  condition  as  it  was  found, 
reasonable  use  only  excepted.  That  one  generation  may  not  only  con- 
sume or  destroy  the  annual  increase  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  but  the 
stock  also,  thus  leaving  an  inadequate  provision  for  the  multitude  of 
successors  which  it  brings  into  life,  is  a  notion  so  repugnant  to  reason 
as  scarcely  to  need  formal  refutation.  The  great  writers  upon  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  properly  content  themselves  with  simply  affirm- 
ing, without  laboring  to  establish,  these  self-evident  truths. 

The  obligation  not  to  invade  the  stock  of  the  provision  made  by 
nature  for  the  support  of  human  life  is  in  an  especial  manner  imposed 
u^ion  civilized  societies;  for  the  danger  proceeds  almost  wholly  from 
them.  It  is  commerce,  the  fruit  of  civilization,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  extends  and  advances  it,  that  subjects  the  production  of  each 
part  of  the  globe  to  the  demands  of  every  other  part,  and  thus  threat- 
ens, unless  the  tendency  is  counteracted  by  efficient  husbandry,  to 
encroach  upon  the  sources  of  supply.  The  barbaric  man  with  sparse 
numbers  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  few  wants,  and  not 
engaged  in  commerce,  makes  but  a  small  demand  upon  the  natural  in- 
crease. He  never  endangers  the  existence  of  the  stock,  and  neither 
has,  nor  needs,  the  intelligent  foresight  to  make  provision  for  the  future. 
But  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  increase  in  population,  and  the 
multiplication  of  wants,  a  x>eril  of  overconsumption  arises,  and  along 
with  it  a  development  of  that  prudential  wisdom  which  seeks  to  avert 
the  danger. 

The  great  and  principal  instrumentality  designed  to  counteract  this 
threatening  tendency  is  the  institution  of  private  individual  property^ 
which,  by  holding  out  to  eveiy  man  the  promise  that  he  shall  have  the 
exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment  of  any  increase  in  the  products  of 
nature  which  he  may  eftect  by  his  care,  labor,  and  abstinence,  brings 
into  play  the  powerful  motive  of  self-interest,  stimulates  the  exertion 
in  every  direction  of  all  his  faculties,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  thus 


To  which  I  answer:  Not  so.  The  same  law  of  nature  that  does  by  this  means  give 
us  property,  does  also  bound  that  property  too.  ''  God  has  giyen  us  aU  things  richly,* 
(1  Tim.  vi,  17,)  is  the  voice  of  reason  confirmed  by  inspiration.  Bat  how  far  has  he 
given  it  to  ns  ff  To  ei^Joy.  As  much  as  any  one  can  make  use  to  any  advantage  of  life 
before  it  spoils,  so  much  he  may  by  his  labor  fix  a  property  in.  Whatever  is  beyond 
this  is  more  than  his  share,  and  belongs  to  others.  Nothing  was  made  by  Gtod  for 
man  to  spoil  or  destroy.    (S.  Martin  Leaks,  Jurid.  Soc.  Papers,  Vol.  1,  p.  532.) 
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leads  to  a  prodigiously  increased  productioa  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

There  are  some  provisions  to  this  end  which  are  beyond  the  power 
of  private  men  to  supply,  or  for  supplying  which  no  sufELcient  induce- 
ment can  be  held  out  to  them,  inasmuch  as  the  rewards  can  not  be 
secured  to  them  exclusively;  and  here  the  self-interest  of  nations  sup- 
plements and  co5perates  with  that  of  individuals.  A  large  share  of 
the  legislative  policy  of  civilized  states  is  devoted  to  making  provision 
for  fhture  generations.  Taxation  is  sought  to  be  limited  to  the  annual 
income  of  society.  Permanent  institutions  of  science  are  establishtnl 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  fuller  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  to  the 
end  that  waste  may  be  restricted,  the  earth  be  made  more  fruitful,  and 
the  stock  of  useful  animals  increased.  The  destruction  of  useful  wild 
animals  is  sought  to  be  prevented  by  game  laws,  and  the  attempt  is 
even  made  to  restock  the  limitless  areas  of  the  seas  with  animal  life 
which  may  be  made  subservient  to  man. 

The  same  policy  is  observable  in  the  ordinary  municipal  law  of  states. 
Whenever  the  possessor  of  properly  is  incapable  of  good  husbandry, 
and  therefore  liable  to  waste  or  misapply  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  so- 
ciety which  is  confided  to  him,  he  is  removed  from  the  custody,  and  a 
more  prudent  guardian  substituted  in  his  place.  Infftuts,  idiots,  and 
insane  persons  are  deprived  of  the  control  of  their  property,  and  the 
state  assumes  the  guardianship.  This  policy  is  adopted  not  merely  out 
of  regard  to  the  private  interests  of  the  present  owner,  but  in  order  also 
to  promote  the  permanent  objects  of  society  by  protecting  the  interests 
of  future  generations . 

There  are  some  exceptions,  rather  apparent  than  real,  to  the  law 
which  confines  each  generation  to  the  increase  or  usufruct  of  the 
earth.  If ature  holds  in  some  of  her  storehouses  the  slow  accumula- 
tions of  long  preceding  ages,  which  can  not  be  reproduced  by  the 
agency  of  man.  The  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  when  con- 
sumed, can  not  be  restored  by  cultivation.  But  here  the  operation  of 
the  institution  of  private  property  is  still  effective,  by  exacting  the 
highest  price,  to  limit  the  actual  consumption  to  the  smallest  extent 
consistent  with  a  beneficial  use.  Again,  it  is  not  possible  to  limit  the 
consumption  of  useful  wild  birds  to  the  annual  increase;  for  they  can 
not  be  made  the  subjects  of  exclusive  appropriation  as  prox>erty,  and 
consequently  can  not  be  increased  in  numbers  by  the  care  and  absti- 
nence of  individual  man.  The  motive  of  self-interest  can  not  here  be 
brought  into  play.   But  society  still  makes  the  only  preservative  effort 
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in  its  power  by  restricting  consumption  through  the  agen<gr  of  game 
laws. 

So,  also,  in  the  case  of  fishes  inhabiting  the  seas  and  reproducing  their 
species  therein.  It  is  impossible  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
be  captured;  but  here  nature,  as  if  conscious  of  the  inability  of  man 
to  take  care  of  the  future,  removes  the  necessity,  in  most  cases,  for  such 
care  by  the  enormous  provision  for  reproduction  which  she  makes. 
TheiK>8Sible  necessity,  however,  or  the  wisdom  of  endeavoring  to  sup- 
plement the  provision  of  nature,  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  by 
man,  and  efforts  are  now  in  progress  to  prevent  an  appreh^[ided  de- 
struction of  the  stock.  The  case  of  fishes  resorting,  for  the  purposes 
of  reproduction,  to  interior  waters,  has,  for  a  long  time,  engaged  the 
attention  of  governments,  and  much  success  has  followed  efforts  to 
make  the  annual  increase  adequate  to  human  wants* 

SUUMABY  OF  DOOTBINBS  BSTABLISHBD. 

The  foregoing  discussion  concerning  the  origin,  foundation,  extent, 
form,  and  limitations  of  the  institution  of  property  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  to  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  doctrines  of  municipal  law, 
decisive  tests  for  the  determination  of  the  principal  question,  whether 
the  XTnited  States  have  a  property  in  the  seal  herds  of  Alaska;  but  it 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  convenience  to  present,  before  proceeding 
to  apply  the  conclusions  thus  reached,  a  summary  of  them  in  a  concise 
form. 

First.  The  institution  of  property  springs  from  and  rests  upon  two 
prime  necessities  of  the  human  race: 

1.  The  establishment  of  peace  and  order,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  any  form  of  society. 

2.  The  preservation  and  increase  of  the  useful  products  of  the  earth, 
in  order  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  for  the  constantly  increasing 
demands  of  civilized  society. 

• 

Second.  These  reasons,  upon  which  the  institution  of  property  is 
founded,  require  that  every  useful  thing,  the  supply  of  which  is  limited^ 
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and  wbich  is  capable  of  ownership,  sliould  be  assigned  to  some  legal 
and  determinate  owner. 


Third.  The  extent  of  the  dominion  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  la 
conferred  upon  particular  nations  over  the  things  of  the  earthy  is  limited 
in  two  ways: 

1.  They  are  not  made  the  absolute  owners.  Their  title  is  coupled 
▼ith  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  human  race  is  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  enjoyment. 

2.  As  a  corollary  or  part  of  the  last  foregoing  proposition,  the  things 
liiemselyeB  are  not  given;  but  only  the  increase  or  usufiruei  thereof.^ 

IFPLIGATION  OF  XHB  FOBEGKDING  PRINCIPLES  TO  THE  QUESTION  OF 
PBOPESTT  IN  THE  ALASKAN  HEBD  OF  SEALS. 

in  entering  upon  the  particular  discussion  whether,  ui>on  the  princi- 
ples above  established,  the  ITuited  States  have  a  property  interest  in 
tfae  seal  herd,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  have  in  mind  a  body  of  fiacts 
▼bich  have  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  stated. 

We  were  obliged,  indeed,  while  showing  that  the  seals  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  subjects  of  property  under  the  settled  and  familiar  rules 
of  municipal  law,  to  briefly  x>oint  out  that  the  question  whether  they 
iroe,  under  that  law,  the  subjects  of  prox>erty  depended  upon  their 
natoie  and  habits,  and  not  upon  whether  they  were  to  be  classed  under 
(me  or  the  other  of  the  vague  and  uncertain  general  divisions  of  wild 
and  tame;  and  also  that  they  had,  as  part  of  their  nature  and  habits, 
an  the  essential  qualities  upon  which  that  law  had  declared  several 
other  descriptions  of  animals  commonly  designated  as  wild  to  be,  nev- 
^heless,  the  subjects  of  prox>erty.  But  this  brief  description  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  broader  argument  ui>on  which  we 
ue  now  engaged.  We  should  have  in  mind  a  complete  knowledge  of 
erery  material  flBM^t  connected  with  these  animals. 

*  In  the  foregoing  discassion,  which  involves  only  the  most  general  principles, 
ttdeoocenung  which  there  is  little  controversy,  we  have  avoided  frequent  refer- 
««e6to  aathorities  in  order  not  to  interrnpt  the  attention.  But  an  examination  of 
tteaiifhoiUies  should  not  be  omitted.  To  facilitate  thiB,  somewhat  copious  ciW 
tiou  an  gathered  and  amngedin  the  Appendix  to  this  portion  of  the  argument. 
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The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  further  progress  of  our  argument 
must  be  to  assemble  more  precisely  and  fully  our  information  concern- 
ing the  utility  of  these  animals,  their  nature  and  habits,  the  modes  by 
which  they  are  pursued  and  captured,  the  danger  of  extermination  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  irom  what  modes  of  capture  that  danger  arises, 
whether  it  is  capable  of  being  averted,  and  by  what  means.  We  pro- 
ceedy  therefore,  to  place  before  the  learned  Arbitrators  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  facts  bearing  ui>on  these  points. 

And  first,  concerning  their  utility.  That  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
usefid  animals  is,  of  course,  a  conceded  fact^  but  in  this  general  admis- 
sion the  extent  of  the  utility,  the  magnitude  of  the  blessing  which  they 
bring  to  man,  may  not  be  adequately  estimated.    They  are  useful  for 

food,  and  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  provision  for  this  pur- 
pose which  is  available  to  many  of  the  native  tribes  of  Indians  ^ho 

inhabit  the  coasts  along  which  their  migrations  extend.  They  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  this  purpose  to  the  small  native  population  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  These  could  not  subsist  if  this  provision  were  losti 
They  are  useful  for  the  oil  which  they  afford;  but  their  principal  utility 
consists  in  their  skins,  which  afford  clothing,  not  only  to  the  native 
tribes  above  mentioned,  but,  when  prepared  by  the  skill  which  is  now 
employed  upon  them,  furnish  a  garment  almost  unequaled  for  its  com- 
fort, durability,  and  beauty.  There  is,  indeed,  no  part  of  the  animal 
which  does  not  subserve  some  human  want.  The  eagerness  with  which 
it  is  sought,  and  the  high  price  which  the  skins  command  In  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  are  further  proof  of  its  exceeding  utility.  Its  prodi- 
gious numbers,  even  after  the  havoc  which  has  been  wrought  by  the  re- 
lentless war  made  upon  it  by  man,  exhibit  the  magnitude  of  the  value 
of  the  species;  and  if  we  add  to  these  numbers,  as  we  justly  may,  the 
increase  which  would  come  if  its  former  places  of  resort,  which  have 
been  laid  waste  by  destructive  pursuit,  should  be  again,  by  careful  and 
protected  cultivation,  repeoplied,  the  annual  supply  would  exceed  the 
present  yield  perhaps  tenfold. 

Leaving  out  of  view  here  the  unlawfid  character  of  the  employment, 
we  may  say  that  there  is  a  further  utility  in  the  employment  given  to 
human  labor  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  animal  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  skins.  There  are  probably  two  thousand  persons  em- 
ployed for  a  large  part  of  the  year  in  the  taking  of  seals  at  sea,  and  a 
large  number  in  the  building  of  the  vessels  and  making  of  the  imple- 
ments required  in  that  occupation.    A  much  larger  number,  principally 
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inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  are  wholly  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  skins  for  market.  The  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  product 
can  scarcely  be  less  than  15,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 

But  this  last  mentioned  utility,  that  which  arises  fi'om  the  employ* 
ment  given  to  industry,  is  not  absolute  and  permanent.  If  the 
industry  were  destroyed  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  seals,  some 
inconvenience  would  doubtless  be  felt  before  the  labor  could  be 
diverted  into  other  channels.  It  could,  however,  and  would,  be  so  di- 
verted, and  the  loss  would  thus  be  repaired.  But,  as  already  observed, 
the  case  would  be  different  with  the  loss  inflicted  upon  those  who  teethe 
skins.  No  substitute  could  supply  this  loss;  nor  would  there  be  any 
corresponding  gain.  In  the  case  of  some  useful  wild  animals,  the 
American  bison,  for  instance,  which  inhabit  the  earth  and  subsist  ui>on 
its  fruits,  and  which  are  necessarily  exterminated  by  the  occupation  of 
the  wild  regions  over  which  they  roam,  there  is  a  more  than  compen- 
sating advantage  in  the  more  numerous  herds  of  tamed  animals  which 
subsist  upon  the  same  food.  But  the  stol  occupies  no  soil  which 
would  otherwise  be  useful.  The  food  upon  which  it  subsists  comes 
from  the  illimitable  storehouses  of  the  seas,  and  could  not  otherwise  be 
made  productive  of  any  distinct  utility. 

We  are  next  to  take  into  more  particular  consideration  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  seal,  and  the  other  circumstances  above  adverted  to 
which  enable  us  to  measure  the  perils  to  which  the  existence  of  the 
race  \a  exposed,  and  the  means  by  which  these  may  be  best  counter- 
acted. It  is  here  that  we  encounter,  for  the  flrst  time,  any  material 
contradiction  and  dispute  in  the  evidence;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  a 
high  degree  important  that  we  should  ascertain  the  precise  truth  upon 
these  pouits,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  what  evidence  is  really 
before  the  arbitrators,  and  what  measure  of  credit  and  weight  should 
be  allowed  to  the  different  classes  of  evidence.  Any  critical  and  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  evidence,  if  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the 
argument,  might  involve  interruptions  too  much  protracted  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning,  and  will,  for  that  reason,  be  separately  presented  in  ap- 
pendices; but  some  general  notion  should  be  had  at  the  outset  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  pieces  of  evidence. 

First.  There  is  a  large  body  of  common  Jcnowledge  respecting  the 
natural  history  of  animals  and  the  facts  of  animal  life,  which  all  intel- 
ligent and  well  educated  minds  are  presumed  to  possess.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  those  facilities,  such  as  municipal  tribunals  afford  for  the  pro- 
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diiction  and  examination  of  witnesses,  it  is  supposed  by  the  imder- 
Bigned  that  this  common  knowledge  may,  with  large  latitude,  be  deemed 
to  be  already  possessed  by  the  learned  Arbitrators,  and  tobeavoQable 
in  the  discussion  and  decision  of  the  controversy. 

Second.  In  the  next  place  this  knowledge  may  be  supplemented  by 
an  appeal  to  the  authorative  writings  of  scientific  and  learned  men, 
and  also  to  the  writings  of  trustworthy  historians  and  of  actual  ob- 
servers of  the  facts  which  they  relate. 

Third.  The  reports,  both  joint  and  separate,  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty,  are,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  fyuid€  evidence,  and  were  undoubtedly  contemplated 
as  likely  to  furnish  most  important  and  trustworthy  information. 

Fourth.  The  testimony  of  ordinary  witnesses,  actual  observers  of  the 
facts  to  which  they  testify.  This  is  contained  in  ex  parte  dex>08itk>nB, 
but  must,  notwithstanding,  be  received  as  competent.  Ko  mode  hay- 
ing been  provided  by  which  witnesses  could  be  subjected  to  cross-ex- 
amination, these  depositions  must  be  accepted  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  best  obtainable  evidence.  The  necessity  of  caution  and  scrutiny  in 
the  use  of  it  is  manifest;  but  it  may  be  found  to  be  of  great  value,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  concurring  voices,  and  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  freedom  from  bias  which  may  be  exhibited. 

Concerning  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  some  observations  are 
appropriate  in  this  place.  Their  duties  were  defined  in  concise  but  very 
clear  language  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty,  s*s  follows: 

Each  Government  shall  appoint  two  Commissioners  to  investigate, 
conjointly  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  other  Government,  all  the 
facts  having  relation  to  seal  life  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  measures 
necessary  for  its  proper  protection  and  preservation. 

The  four  Commissioners  shall,  so  far  as  they  may  be  able  to  agree, 
make  a  joint  report  to  each  of  the  two  Governments,  and  they  shall 
also  report,  either  jointly  or  severally,  to  each  Government  on  any 
points  upon  which  they  may  be  unable  to  agree. 

They  found  themselves  unable  to  agree,  except  upon  a  very  few  points, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  expressed  in  the  following  language: 

5.  We  are  in  thorough  agreement  that,  for  industrial  as  well  as  for 
other  obvious  reasons,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  nations,  and  particu- 
larly upon  those  having  direct  commercial  interests  in  fur-seals,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  protection  and  preservation.     •    •    • 

7.  We  find  that  since  the  Alaska  purchase  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  number  of  seals  on  and  habitually  reselling  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
has  taken  place;  that  it  has  been  cumulative  in  effect,  and  that  it  is  the 
result  of  excessive  killing  by  man.* 

1  Case  of  the  United  States,  p.  309. 
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These  gentlemen  were,  some  of  them  at  least,  men  eminent 
in  the  world  of  scienee,  and  acknowledged  experts  ui>on  the 
subject  committed  to  them  for  examination.  The  language  of  the 
treaty  simply  called  for  their  opinions  and  advice  upon  a  question 
mainly  scientific.  What  was  the  reason  which  prevented  them  *from 
coming  to  an  agreement)  Was  it  that  the  question  was  a  difScult  and 
doubtftd  one  upon  which  men  of  science  mi^ht  well  differ)  It  would 
seem  not.  It  is  described  in  the  joint  report  as  being  ^^  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  on  certain  fundamental  propositions."  What  it 
really  was  appears  from  the  separate  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  United  States.^  They  conceived,  as  is  therein  stated  by  them,  that 
the  only  subject  which  they  were  to  consider  was  the  facts  relating  to 
seal  life  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  what  measures  were  necessary  to 
secures  its  preservation.  K  there  were  any  question  of  proi>erty,  or 
international  right,  or  political  expediency,  involved,  it  was,  presumably, 
to  be  determined  by  others.  They  had  no  qualifications  for  such  a  ta§k, 
and  were  not  called  upon  to  perform  it.  But  the  Commissioners  of 
Qreat  Britain  took  a  different  view.  In  that  view  the  question  of 
the  resx>ective  national  rights  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  one  of  '^fandamental  importance,"  and  no  measures  were  entitled 
to  consideration  which  denied  or  ignored  the  supposed  right  of  subjects 
of  Oreat  Britain  to  carry  on  pelagic  sealing.  Their  understanding  of 
bhe  question  upon  which  they  were  to  give  an  opinion  was  not  simply 
what  measures  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  seals  fro  m  extermination 
but  what  were  the  measures  most  effective  to  that  end  which  could  be 
devised  consistently  toith  a  supposed  right  on  the  part  of  nations  generally 
f/o  carry  on  pelagic  sealing.  It  is  not  surprising  that  no  agreement  could 
be  reached.  There  was  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Com- 
missioners in  respect  to  their  functions.  According  to  the  views  of  the 
United  States  Commissioners,  a  question  mainly  scientific  was  sub- 
mitted to  them;  but  their  associates  on  the  part  of  Oreat  Britain 
thought  that  legal  and  political  questions  were  also  submitted,  or,  if 
not  submitted,  that  they  were  bound  to  act  upon  the  view  that  the 
range  of  their  scientific  inquiry  was  bounded  and  limited  by  assump- 
tions which  they  were  required  to  make  respecting  international  rights; 
in  other  words,  their  functions  were  not  those  of  scientific  seekers  for 
l^he  truth,  but  diplomatic  agents,  intrusted  with  national  interests,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  best  agreement  they  could  con- 
listently  with  those  interests. 

»iMrf.,  pp.  316-318. 
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It  seems  very  clear  that  this  conception  of  their  powers  and  fanctions 
was  wholly  erroneous.  There  were  difterences  between  Oreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States  respecting  the  subject  of  pelagic  seal  hunting- 
but  both  nations  were  agreed  that  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  the 
capture  of  seals  should  be  so  regulated,  if  possible,  as  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  the  species.  It  was  extremely  desirable  to  both 
parties  to  know  one  thing,  and  that  was,  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  measures  were  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  this  threatened 
extermination.  This  was  a  mainly  scientiiic  question ;  but  whether  the 
measures  which  might  be  found  to  be  thus  necessarv  could  be  acceded 
to  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy  was  quite  another  question,  the 
decision  of  which  was  lodged  with  the  political  representatives  of  the 
respective  governments.  If  they  should  be  prepared  to  accede  to  them, 
all  difficulty  would  be  removed.  If  they  should  not  be  able  to  agree,  a 
tribunal  was  provided  with  i>ower  to  determine  what  should  be  done, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  were  to  be  laid  befbre  it  for  its 
instruction. 

Such  being  the  view  which  the  Conmiissioners  of  Oreat  Britain  took 
of  their  own  functions,  their  report  should  be  regarded  as  partaking  of 
the  same  character,  and  such  it  appears  to  be  upon  inspection.  There 
is  in  no  part  of  it  any  purpose  discernible  to  discover  and  reveal  the 
true  cause  which  is  operating  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  fur-seal, 
and  to  indicate  the  remedy,  if  any,  which  science  points  out.  It  is  ap- 
parent throughout  the  report  that  its  authors  conceived  themselves  to 
be  charged  with  tlis  defense  of  the  Canadian  interest  in  pelagic  sealing; 
and  it  consequently  openly  exhibits  the  character  of  a  labored  apology 
for  that  interest,  particularly  designed  to  minimize  its  destructive  tend- 
ency, and  to  support  a  claim  for  its  continued  prosecution.  This  being 
its  distinguishing  feature^  it  is,  with  great  respect,  submitted  that  any 
weight  to  be  allowed  to  it  as  evidence  should  be  confined  to  the  state- 
ments of  facts  which  fell  under  the  observation  of  its  authors;  that 
these  should  be  regarded  as  the  utterances  of  unimpeachable  witnesses 
of  the  highest  character,  testifying,  however,  under  a  strong  bias;  and 
that  the  opinions  and  reasonings  set  forth  in  it  should  be  treated  with 
the  attention  which  is  usually  accorded  to  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
but  as  having  no  value  whatever  as  m^^ence. 

In  thus  i>ointiDg  out  the  general  character  of  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Oreat  Britain,  no  reflection  is  intended  upon  its  authors. 
Similar  observations  would  be  applicable  to  the  Beport  of  the  United 
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States  Commissioners  had  they  taken  the  same  view  of  their  fanctions. 
Their  conception,  however,  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  was  widely 
different.    They  regarded  themselves  as  called  upon  simply  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  whatever  it  might  be,  concerning  <<seal  life  in  Behring  Sea 
and  the  measures  necessary  for  its  proper  protection  and  preservation." 
This  seemed  to  them  essentially  a  scientific  iuquiry,  and  not  to  embrace 
any  consideration  of  national  rights,  or  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas — a 
class  of  questions  which  they  would  probably  have  deemed  themselves 
ill  qualified  to  solve.    They  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  presumed  to  be  less 
interested  in  behalf  of  their  own  nation  than  their  associates  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  as  they  did  not  conceive  themselves  charged  with 
the  duty  of  protecting  a  supposed  national  interest,  they  could  remem- 
ber that  science  has  no  native  country,  and  that  they  could  not  defend 
themselves,  either  in  their  own  eyes,  or  before  their  fellows  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  if  they  had  allowed  the  temptations  of  patriotism  to  swerve 
them  from  the  interests  of  truth.  Their  report  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  as  containing  a  statement  of  all  the 
material  facts  relating  to  seal  life,  uncolored  by  national  interest,  and 
dearly  presenting  the  scientific  conclusions  which  those  facts  compel. 
From  the  evidence  classified  as  above,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
beiiig  before  the  Tribunal,  we  now  proceed  to  collect  the  principal  facts 
idating  to  seal  life,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  animal  is  pursued 
and  captured,  so  far  as  those  facts  are  material  in  the  inquiry  whether 
the  United  States  have  the  property  interest  asserted  by  them.    For  the 
principal  facts  of  seal  liie  we  borrow  the  statement  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Gomndssioners. 

PBINOIPAI.  FACTS  IN  THE  LIFB  HISTOBY  OF  THE  FUE-SEAL. 

1«  The  Northern  far-seal  {Calhrhinus  ursinus)  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  where  it  breeds  on  rocky  islands. 
Only  four  breeding  colonies  are  known,  namely,  (1)  on  the  Pribilof 
Idands,  belonging  to  the  United  States;  (2)  on  the  Commander  Islands, 
bdonging  to  Bussia;  (3)  on  Bobben  Beef,  belonging  to  Bussia;  and  (4) 
on  the  Kurile  Islands,  belonging  to  Japan.  The  Pribilof  and  Com- 
mander Islands  are  in  Bering  Sea;  Bobben  Beef  is  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  near  the  island  of  Saghalien,  and  the  Kurile  Island  sare  be- 
tween Yezo  and  Kamchatka.  The  species  is  not  known  to  breed  in 
amy  other  part  of  the  world.  The  fur-seals  of  Lobos  Island  and  the 
south  seas,  and  also  those  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  the  islands  off 
lower  California,  belong  to  widely-different  species,  and  are  placed  in 
difiier^it  genera  from  the  Northern  fur-seal. 

2.  In  winter  the  fiir-seals  migrate  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
bods  firom  the  Commander  Islands,  Bobben  Beef,  and  the  KuiiVe 
IdaudB  move  Bouth  along^  the  Japan  coaat,  while  the  herd  belongixig  tA 
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the  Pribilof  Islands  leaves  Bering  Sea  by  the  eastern  passes  of  the 
Aleutian  chain. 

3.  The  far-seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  do  not  mix  with  those  of  the 
Commander  and  Earile  Islands  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  summer 
the  two  herds  remain  entirely  distinct,  separated  by  a  water  interval 
of  several  hundred  miles;  and  in  their  winter  migrations  those  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands  follow  the  American  coast  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
while  those  from  the  Commander  and  Kurile  Islands  follow  the  Siberian 
and  Japan  coasts  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  the  two  herds  being 
separated  in  winter  by  a  water  interval  of  several  thousand  miles. 

This  regularity  in  the  movements  of  the  different  herds  is  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  well-known  law  that  migratory  animals  follow  definite  routes 
in  migration,  a/nd  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  pUices  to  breed. 
Were  it  not  for  this  law,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  stability  of 
species,  for  interbreeding  and  existence  under  diverse  physiographic 
conditions  would  destroy  all  specific  characters.* 

The  pelage  of  the  Pribilof  fur-seals  differs  so  markedly  from  that  of 
the  Commander  Islands  fur-seals  that  the  two  are  readily  distinguished 
by  experts,  and  have  very  different  values,  the  former  commanding 
much  higher  prices  than  the  latter  at  the  regtilar  London  sales. 

4.  The  old  breeding  males  of  the  Pribilof  herd  are  not  known  to  range 
much  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  the  females  and  young  appear 
along  the  American  coast  as  far  south  as  northern  California.  Return- 
ing, the  herds  of  females  move  northward  along  the  coasts  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
occurring  at  varying  distances  from  shore.  Following  the  Alaska  coast 
northward  and  westward,  they  leave  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  in  June, 
traverse  the  eastern  passes  in  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

5.  The  old  (breeding)  males  reach  the  islands  much  earlier,  the  first 
coming  the  last  week  in  April  or  early  in  May.  They  at  once  land  and 
take  stands  on  the  rookeries,  where  they  await  the  arrival  of  the  fe- 
males. Each  male  (called  a  bull)  selects  a  large  rock,  on  or  near 
which  he  remains  until  August,  unless  driven  oft  by  stronger  bulls, 
never  leaving  for  a  single  instant,  night  or  day,  and  taking,  neither 
food  nor  water.  Both  before  and  for  sometime  after  the  arrival  of  the 
females  (called  cows)  the  bulls  fight  savagely  among  themselves  for 
positions  on  the  rookeries  and  for  possession  of  the  cows,  and  many 
are  severely  wounded.    All  the  bulls  are  located  by  June  20. 

6.  The  bachelor  seals  (holluschickie)  begin  to  arrive  early  in  May, 
and  large  numbers  are  on  the  hauling  grounds  by  the  end  of  May  or 
first  week  of  June.  They  begin  to  leave  the  islands  in  November,  but 
many  remain  into  December  or  January,  and  sometimes  into  February. 

7.  The  cows  begin  arriving  early  in  June,  and  soon  appear  in  large 
schools  or  droves,  immense  numbers  taking  their  places  on  the  rook- 
eries each  day  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month,  the  precise 
dates  varying  with  the  neather.  They  assemble  about  the  old  bulls  in 
compact  groups,  called  harems.    The  harems  are  complete  early  in  July, 


1  The  home  of  a  species  is  the  area  over  which  it  breeds.  It  is  well  known  to  nat- 
nralists  that  migratory  animals,  whether  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  or  members  of  other 
groups,  leave  their  homes  for  a  part  of  the  year  because  the  climatic  conditions  or 
the  food  supply  become  unsuited  to  their  needs ;  and  that  wherever  the  home  of  &  spe- 
cies is  80  situated  as  to  provide  a  suitable  climate  and  food  supply  throughout  the 
year,  such  species  do  not  migrate.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
northern  far-Beala  are  migrants,  while  the  fur-seals  of  tropical  and  warm  temperate 
JBtitadem  do  not  migrat*. 
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al  which  tim6  the  breeding  rookeries  attain  their  maximum  size  and 
compactness. 

&  The  cows  give  birth  to  their  young  soon  after  taking  their  places 
on  the  harems,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  in  July,  but  a  few  are  de- 
layed until  August.  The  period  of  gestation  is  between  eleven  and 
twelve  months. 

9.  A  single  young  is  born  in  each  instance.  The  young  at  birth  ar^ 
about  equsdly  divided  as  to  sex. 

10.  The  act  of  nursing  is  performed  on  land,  never  in  the  water.    It 

is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  cows  to  remain  at  the  islands  until  the 

young  are  weaned,  which  is  not  until  they  are  four  or  five  months  old. 

Each  mother  knows  her  own  pup,  and  will  not  permit  any  other  to 

nurse.    This  is  the  reason  so  many  thousand  pups  starve  to  death  on 

the  rookeries  when  their  mothers  are  killed  at  sea.    We  have  repeatedly 

seen  nursing  cows  come  out  of  the  water  and  search  for  their  young, 

often  traveling  considerable  distances  and  visiting  group  after  group 

of  pups  before  finding  their  own.    On  reaching  an  assemblage  of  pups, 

some  of  which  are  awake  and  others  asleep,  she  rapidly  moves  about 

among  them,  sniffing  at  each,  and  then  gallops  ofif  to  the  next.    Those 

that  are  awake  advance  toward  her,  with  the  evident  purx)oseof  nursiog, 

but  she  repels  them  with  a  snarl  and  passes  on.    When  she  finds  her 

own,  she  fondles  it  a  moment,  turns  partly  over  on  her  side  so  as  to 

present  her  nipples,  and  it  promptly  begins  to  suck.    In  one  instance 

we  saw  a  mother  carry  her  pup  back  a  distance  of  fifteen  meters  (50 

feet)  before  allowing  it  to  nurse.  *  It  is  said  that  the  cows  sometimes 

recognize  their  young  by  their  cry,  a  sort  of  bleat. 

11.  Scon  softer  birth  the  pups  move  away  from  the  harems  and  hud- 
dle together  in  small  groups,  called  ^^  pods,"  along  the  borders  of  the 
breeding  rookeries  and  at  some  distance  from  the  water.  The  small 
groups  gradually  unite  to  form  larger  groups,  which  move  slowly  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  When  six  or  eight  weeks  old  the  pups  begin  to  learn 
to  swim.  Kot  only  are  the  young  not  born  at  sea,  but  if  soon  after 
birth  they  are  washed  into  the  sea  they  are  drowned. 

12.  The  fur-seal  is  i>olygamous,  and  the  male  is  at  least  five  times  as 
large  as  the  female.  As  a  rule  each  male  serves  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
females,  bat  in  some  cases  as  many  as  fifty  or  more. 

13.  The  act  of  copulation  takes  place  on  land,  and  lasts  from  five  to 
ten  minutes.  Most  of  the  cows  are  served  by  the  middle  of  July,  or 
soon  after  the  birth  of  their  pups.  They  then  take  the  water,  and 
come  and  go  for  food  while  nursing. 

14.  Many  young  bulls  succeed  in  securing  a  few  cows  behind  or 
away  firom  the  brooding  harems,  particularly  late  in  the  season  (after 
the  middle  of  July,  at  which  time  the  regular  harems  begin  to  break 
up).  It  is  almost  certain  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  young  cows 
are  aenred  for  the  first  time  by  these  young  bulls,  either  on  the  haul- 
ing grounds  or  along  the  water  front. 

These  bulls  may  h^  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  those  on  the  reg- 
ular harems  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  fat  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition, while  those  that  have  fasted  for  three  months  on  the  breeding 
rookeries  are  much  emaciated  and  exhausted.  The  young  bulls,  even 
▼ben  thciy  have  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number  of  cows,  can  be 
driven  from  their  stands  with  little  diflaculty,  while  (as  is  well  known) 
the  old  bulls  on  the  harems  will  die  in  their  tracks  rather  than  leave. 

15.  The  cows  are  believed  to  take  the  bull  first  when  two  years  old, 
*»<?dc//Ver  their  first  pup  when  three  years  old. 

Ife  Bulls  Arst  tafe«  stands  on  the  breeding  rookeries  when  six  or  sevon 
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« 

ye^TB  old.    Before  this  they  are  not  powerfiil  enough  to  fight  the  older 
bulls  for  positions  on  the  harems. 

17.  Cows,  when  nursing,  regularly  travel  long  distances  to  feed. 
They  are  frequently  found  100  or  150  miles  from  the  islands,  and  some- 
times at  greater  distances. 

18.  The  food  of  the  fur-seal  consists  of  fish,  squids,  crustaceans,  and 
probably  other  forms  of  marine  life  also.    (See  Appendix  B.) 

19.  The  great  majority  of  cows,  pups,  and  such  of  the  breeding  bulls 
as  have  not  already  gone,  leave  the  islands  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, the  date  varying  considerably  with  the  season. 

20.  Part  of  the'nonbreeding  male  seals  (holluschickie),  together  with 
a  few  old  bulls,  remain  until  January,  and  in  rare  instances  until  Feb- 
ruary,  or  even  later. 

21.  The  lur-seal  as  a  species  is  present  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year,  or  from  two- thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the 
time,  and  in  mild  winters  sometimes  during  the  entire  year.  The 
breeding  bulls  arrive  earliest  and  remain  continuously  on  the  islands 
about  four  months;  the  breeding  cows  remain  about  six  months,  and 
part  of  the  nonbreeding  male  seals  about  eight  or  nine  months,  and 
sometimes  throughout  the  entire  year. 

22.  During  the  northward  migration,  as  has  been  stated,  the  last  of 
the  body  or  herd  of  fur-seals  leave  the  North  Pacific  and  enter  Bering 
Sea  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  A  few  scattered  individuals,  however, 
are  seen  during  the  summer  at  various  points  along  the  Northwest 
Coast;  these  are  probably  seals  that  were  so  badly  wounded  by  pela- 
gic sealers  that  they  could  not  travel  with  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  It  has  been  alleged  that  young  fdr-seals  have  been 
found  in  early  summer  on  several  occasions  along  the  coasts  of  British 
Columbia  and  southeastern  Alaska.  While  no  authentic  case  of  the 
kind  has  come  to  our  notice,  it  would  be  expected  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  cows  that  are  wounded  each  winter  and  spring  along  these  coasts 
and  are  thereby  rendered  unable  to  reach  the  breeding  rookeries  and 
must  perforce  give  birth  to  their  young — ^perhaps  prematurely — ^wher- 
ever they  may  be  at  the  time. 

23.  The  reason  the  northern  fur-seal  inhabits  the  Pribilof  Islands  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  islands  and  coasts  is  that  it  here  finds  the 
climatic  and  physical  conditions  necessary  to  its  life  wants.  This  spe- 
cies requires  a  uniformly  low  temperature  and  overcast  sky  and  a  foggy 
atmosphere  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  injuring  it  during  the  long 
summer  season  when  it  remains  upon  the  rookeries.  It  requires  also 
rocky  beaches  on  which  to  bring  forth  its  young.  No  islands  to  the 
northward  or  southward  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  limited  areas  on  the  Aleutian  chain,  are  known  to  possess 
the  requisite  combination  of  climate  and  physical  conditions. 

All  statements  to  the  effect  that  fur-seals  of  this  species  formerly 
bred  on  the  coasts  and  inlands  of  California  and  Mexico  are  erroneous, 
the  seals  remaining  there  belonging  to  widely  different  species. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  the  question  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion it  w2l  be  convenient  to  consider  the  subject  under  three  heads, 
namely: 

Conditions  of  seal  life  in  the  region  under  consideration  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Causes^  the  operation  of  which  lead  to  existing  conditions. 

Remedies  J  which  if  applied  would  result  in  the  restoration  of  seal  life 
to  its  normal  state,  and  to  its  cou  tinned  preservation  in  that  state. 
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We  make  no  aiK)logy  for  adopting  these  statements  of  the  United  States 

Commissioners  in  their  own  langaage.    The  fjEicts  could  hardly  be  more 

'     precisely  expressed,  and  it  is  believed  that  every  part  of  the  statement 

will  be  accepted  by  the  Tribunal  as  true.    There  is,  indeed,  but  little  to 

^    be  found  even  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  in 

'^    tbe  way  of  direct  contradiction.    In  order,  however,  that  the  Arbitrators 

may  be  facilitated  in  the  verification  of  any  &cts  as  to  which  they 

may  be  in  doubt,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  facts  as  to  which  any  ques- 

j    tion  has  been  made  in  the  Beport  of  the  British  Commissioners  will  be 

found  in  Part  Sixth  of  this  Argument  (pp.  228-^313). 
1'       There  are  certain  material  propositions  of  fact  which  are  not  wholly 
7i  embraced  in  the  above  above  quoted  extract  from  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
^  missioners  of  the  United    States,  although  they  are    substantially 
Z^  contained  therein,  which  deserve  formal  and  separate  statement. 

~       First.  In  addition  to  the  climatic  and  physical  conditions  above 
~\  enumerated  as  necessary  to  render  any  place  suitable  for  a  breeding 
w    ground  for  the  seals,  exemption  from  hostile  attack  or  molestation 
by  man,  or  other  terrestrial  enemies,  should  be  included.    The  defence- 
less condition  of  these  animals  uiK)n  the  land  renders  this  security 
^  indisx>ensable.    K  no  terrestrial  spot  could  be  found  x>ossessing  the 
^  favorable  climatic  and  physical  requirements  above  mentioned,  and 
-  which  was  not  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  the  unregulated  and  indis- 
criminate  hostility  of  man,  the  race  would  speedily  pass  away. 

Second.  The  mere  presence  of  man  upon  the  breeding  places  does  not 
repel  the  seals,  nor  operate  unfavorably  upon  the  work  of  reproduction. 
On  the  contrary,  presence  and  the  protection  which  he  alone  is 
capable  of  affording,  by  keeping  off  marauders,  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  the  species  in  any  considerable  numbers. 

Third.  If  man  invites  the  seals  to  come  upon  their  chosen  resorts, 
abstains  from  slaughtering  them  as  they  arrive,  and  cherishes  the 
breeding  animals  during  their  sojourn,  they  will  as  confidingly  submit 
themselves  to  his  x>ower  as  domestic  animals  are  wont  to  do.  It  then 
becomes  entirely  practicable  to  select  and  separate  from  the  herd  for 
slaughter  such  a  number  of  nonbreeding  animals  as  may  be  safely 
taken  without  encroaching  upon  the  permanent  stock. 
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Fourth.  If  the  herd  were  exempt  from  any  depredation  by  man,  its 
numbers  woold  reach  a  point  of  equilibrium  at'  which  the  deflciency  of 

food,  or  other  permanent  conditions,  would  prevent  a  farther  increase. 
At  this  point,  the  animal  being  oi  %,  polygamous  nature,  an  annual  draft 
from  nonbreeding  males  might  be  made  by  man  of  100,000 — ^perhaps 
a  larger  number — ^without  causing  any  appreciable  permanent  diminu- 
tion of  the  herd* 

Fifth.  Omitting  from  view,  as  being  inconsiderable,  such  killing  of 
seals  as  is  carried  on  by  Indians  in  small  boats  from  the  shore,  there 
are  two  forms  of  capture  at  present  pursued:  That  carried  on  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and 
that  carried  on  at  sea  by  vessels  with  boats  and  other  appliances. 

Sixth.  The  killing  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  if  confined,  as  is  entirely 
practicable,  to  a  properly  restricted  number  of  non-breeding  males,  and 
if  pelagic  sealing  is  prohibited,  does  not  involve  any  danger  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  herd,  or  of  appreciable  diminution  in  its  normal 
numbers.  It  is  far  less  expensive  than  any  other  mode  of  slaughter, 
and  ftimishes  the  skins  to  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. The  killing  at  these  islands,  since  the  occupation  by  the  United 
States,  has  been  restricted  in  the  manner  above  indicated.  It  has  been 
the  constant  endeavor  of  the  United  States  to  carefully  cherish  the 
seals  and  to  make  no  draft  except  from-the  normal  and  regular  increase 
of  the  herd.  If  there  has  at  any  time  been  any  failure  in  carrying  out 
such  intention,  it  has  been  from  some  failure  to  carry  out  instructions, 
or  want  of  knowledge  respecting  the  condition  of  the  herd.  The  United 
States  are  under  the  unopx>osed  influence  of  the  strongest  motive,  that 
of  self  interest,  to  so  deal  with  the  herd  as  to  maintain  its  numbers  at 
the  highest  possible  point.  The  annual  draft  made  at  the  islands  since 
the  occupation  of  the  United  States  has  been  until  a  recent  period  aboat 
100,000.  This  draft  would  be  in  no  way  excessive  were  it  the  only  one 
made  ux>on  the  herd  by  man. 

Seventh,  Pelagic  sealing  has  three  inseparable  incidents: 

(1)  The  killing  can  not  be  confined  to  males;  and  such  are  the  greater 

facilities  for  taking  females  that  they  comprise  three-fourths  of  the 

whole  catclu 
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(2)  Many  seals  are  killed,  or  fatally  wounded,  which  are  not  recovered. 
At  least  one-fourth  as  many  as  are  recovered  are  thus  lost. 

(3)  A  large  proportion  of  the  females  killed  are  either  heavy  with 
young,  or  have  nursing  pups  on  the  shore.  The  evidence  upon  these 
points  is  fiilly  discussed  in  Appendix. 

Eighth.  Pelagic  sealing  is,  therefore,  by  its  nature,  destructive  of  the 
stock.  It  can  not  be  carried  on  at  all  without  encroaching  pro  tanto 
upon  the  normal  numbers  of  the  herd,  and,  if  prosecuted  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  will  lead  to  such  an  extermination  as  will  render  the 
seal  no  longer  a  source  of  utility  to  man* 

Eetuming  to  the  main  proposition  hereinbefore  established,  that 
some  legal  and  determinate  owner  must  be  assigned  to  all  tangible 
things  which  are  (1)  objects  of  desire,  and  (2)  limited  in  supply,  and  (3) 
capable  of  ownership,  the  question  is,  do  the  Alaskan  fur-seals  exhibit 
these  three  essential  conditions  of  property  T  Respecting  the  first  two, 
no  discussion  is  needed.  That  this  animal  is  in  the  highest  degree 
useful  to  man,  and  an  object  of  eager  human  desire,  is  not  questioned, 
and  this  earnest  controversy  is  abundant  proof  of  it.  That  the  supply 
is  limited  and  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  depredations  of  man  is 
agreed  to  by  the  parties.^  Whatever  difference  there  may  be,  must 
and  does  arise  upon  the  question  whether  the  animal  is  susceptible  o/ 
ownership.  Doubt  and  difference  are  indeed  possible  here,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  effort  to  remove  them  should  be  to  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  stuceptibility  of  ownership.  The  definition 
which  would  naturally  be  first  given  is  susceptibility  of  appropriation  by 
the  owner  to  his  own  use  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  this  does 
not  render  the  whole  language  entirely  intelligible.  We  still  need  to 
know  how  it  is  possible  for  man  to  make  this  sort  of  exclusive  appro- 
priation to  himself.  What  are  the  cicts  which  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
itf  Must  the  thing,  in  order  to  be  thus  appropriated,  be  actually  in 
manUy  or  otherwise  physically  attached  to  the  person  of  the  owner,  or 
even  within  his  immediate  reach  and  sight,  so  that  he  can  immediately 
assert  his  appropriation  and  forbid  all  intrusion  upon  itf 

It  is  here  that  the  conception  of  ownership^  as  distinct  from  mere 
possession^  comes  into  view,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  close  bearing 

1  Joiut  Rupott,  Case  of  the  United  States,  p.  309. 
14749 6 
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upon  the  subject  of  our  discussion,  it  should  receive  corresponding  at- 
tention. In  the  rude  ages  of  society  there  was  but  little  occasion  to 
assert  a  right  of  property  beyond  the  few  necessary  things  which  life 
required,  and  these  were  mostly  held  in  immediate  possession,  which 
could  be  defended  by  individual  power.  Clothing  was  upon  the  per- 
son, and  the  weapons  for  the  chase,  and  the  few  agiicultural  imple- 
ments were  within  immediate  reach.  The  stock  of  cattle  and  any 
surplus  stores  of  food  were  the  property  of  the  community  or  tribe.  But, 
upon  the  change  to  private  property,  individuals,  in  pursuance  of  nat- 
ural.desires,  would  seek  to  provide  themselves  with  increased  abun- 
dance of  cattle  and  agricultural  products  as  stores  for  the  future.  In 
this  and  manifold  other  ways  there  arose  a  need  for  protection  to  these 
accumulations  when  beyond  the  immediate  possession  of  the  producer. 
If  they  were  taken  by  another,  the  attempt  would  be  made  to  regain 
them  by  force;  and  the  disposition  to  produce  and  save  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  difficulty  and  danger.  The  same  necessities  out  of 
which  property  arose,  namely,  the  peace  and  order  of  society  and  its 
advancement,  forced  a  development  in  the  conception,  and  gave  birth 
to  the  idea  of  atonership  as  distinct  from  and  independent  of  actnal 
possession.  Society  came  to  the  aid  of  individual  power,  and  under- 
took  to  guaranty  to  the  individual  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  what  ho 
had  produced  by  stamping  upon  it  his  personality. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  idea  of  ovmership  as  distinct  from  posses- 
sion  is  not  an  original  conception.  It  is  the  product  of  an  evolution  in 
thought,  which^has  accompanied  the  progress  of  man.  An  able  Eng- 
lish writer,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  successive 
stages  of  this  development  observes: 

The  fact  or  institution  of  ownership  is  such  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  any  material  or  social  progress  that,  even  throughout  the 
period  during  which  the  attention  of  law  is  concentrated  upon  family 
and  village  ownership,  the  ownership  on  the  part  of  individual  persoiiSi 
of  those  things  which  are  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  physical  life, 
becomes  increasingly  recognized  as  a  possibility  or  necessity.  One  of 
the  most  important  steps  out  of  savagery  into  civilization  is  marked 
by  the  fact  that  the  security  of  tenure  depends  upon  some  further  con- 
dition than  the  mere  circumstance  of  possession. 

The  use  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  still  more,  the  manufac- 
ture of  them  into  novel  substances,  consists,  generally,  of  continuous 
processes  extending  over  a  length  of  time  during  which  the  watchftd 
attention  of  the  worker  can  only  be  intermittently  fixed  upon  all  the 
several  points  and  stages.  The  methods  of  agriculture  and  grazing, 
as  well  as  the  simplest  applications  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor, 
similarly  presuppose  the  repeated  absence  of  the  farmer  or  mechanic 
£[*om  one  part  of  his  work,  while  he  is  bestowing  undistracted  toil  upon 


itinet  from  poaaewton : 

ccBi.  If  the  UwBkttaaktd  to  proper^  Mid  tboM  which  aMderlTed  from  it  *r« 

rery  «xt«iiBiv«  it  waa  not  thaa  originally.    PTop«rtT  wki  eonfoanded  with  poo- 

iB  and  it  iraa  lost  with  it. 

cfore  Uio  fonodation  oT  the  oinl  atate  thfl  oaith  waa  no  on**! ;  the  frnlta  bolonged 

B  Gnt  oecnpaut.    The  men  that  wertf  diatribated  oTor  the  globe  lived  In  a  atato 

b  tba  wiiten  who  have  written  on  natural  law  bare  termed  uegatiTe  oom- 

tf,  in  distinction  from  poailire  conunnnity,  in  which  several  aMooiates  held  In 

ion  ownerahip  an  indiTiatble  thing  belonging  to  each  in  a  oartain  portion. 

Et^tiTe  comfflonity,  on  the  oontnuy,  conaisted  in  that  the  thing  common  to  all 

Dt  belong  more  to  each  one  of  them  in  particnlar  than  to  the  other,  and  In  that 

w  eoald  pnrrent  another  from  taking  that  which  he  conaldered  proper  to  maka 

fiohianeeda. 

hia  doctrinal  expreaaion  of  negative  commonlty  algnifiea  nothing  elee  bnt  the 

tive  and  determinate  right  (droit)  that  all  men  had  originally  to  make  nae  of 

DOda  which  their  earth  offered,  as  long  oa  no  ono  had  yet  taken  poaaeHion  of 

EC.  6S.  It  IB  thli  which  is  termed  the  right  of  the  first  oocnpaut.  He  who  Bnt 
Mca  himself  of  a  thing  acquires  over  it  a  kind  of  tranaient  ownership,  or,  to 

more  exactly,  a  right  of  preference  which  others  ahonid  reapect.  They  ahonld 
that  thing  to  him  while  he  possesses  it;  but,  after  he  had  ceaaed  to  make  use  of 
k>  ocoap7  it,  another  in  his  torn  might  make  nse  of  it  or  occupy  it. 

Uie  older  poaseasor  had  invoked  hie  past  possession  as  aright  of  preference atUl 
Bg,  the  yonnger  could  bo  able  to  anawer  by  his  present  poaseaaion;  and  when, 
nmore,  rights  are  eqnal  on  both  aidee,  it  Is  joat  and  natural  that  the  aotnal 
■or  should  be  preferred ;  for  to  take  poaaeaaion  away  from  him  there  ahould  be 
nger  right  than  his  own. 

tins  the  right  of  occapation  is  a  title  of  legitimate  preference  founded  on  Baton. 
EC.  66.  Theeiiatenceof  thia  primitive stateof  negative commnnity  la inconteat' 
prcob  of  the  same  are  found  in  Qenesis,  the  moat  ancient  of  all  hooka,  and  the 
renerable  even  when  considering  it  only  from  an  historical  point  of  view.*    The 

in  their  picturing  of  the  Golden  Age,  have  left  us  ornamented  worka,  bnt  in- 
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The  range  of  thought  by  which  the  rights  of  ownership  are  limited 
to  a  elear  physical  possession  is  characteristic  of  the  barbaric  age.  The 
first  advances  beyond  it  are  promoted  and  accompanied  by  the  begin- 
nings of  the  conception  of  otonerahip  as  distinct  from  possession^  and 
the  foil  development  of  that  conception  is  the  condition  and  accompa- 
niment  of  the  advanced  stages  of  civilization.  Its  final  expression  is 
in  the  main  proposition  which  stands  at  the  basis  of  our  argument, 
and  was  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  namely,  that  every  useful  thing 
the  supply  of  which  is  limited  should  be  the  property  of  a  determinate 
owner^  provided  it  is  susceptible  of  exclusive  appropriation.  With 
those  things  which  are  capable  of  actual  possession  at  all  times  there 
is  no  difficulty.  The  right  of  property  once  established  by  possession 
continues,  but  in  the  case  of  those  things  not  thus  capable  the  law 

difficult  to  find  new  aninhabited  lands;  and  on  the  other  hand  continned  habitation 
of  the  same  place  engendered  a  too  rapid  consumption  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
earth  for  them  to  suffice  for  the  subsistence  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  of  their  flocks* 
without  changing  locaUty^  or  without  providing  therefor  by  cultiYation  in  a  con- 
stant and  regular  manner. 

''Thus  agriculture  was  the  natural  result  of  the  increase  of  the  human  species; 
agriculture  in  turn  favored  population,  and  rendered  necessary  the  establishment  of 
permanent  property.    For  who  would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  labor  and  to  sow, 
if  he  had  not  the  certainty  of  reaping? 

*'The  field  that  I  have  cleared  and  sown  should  belong  to  me  at  least  nntU  I  have 
gathered  the  fruits  that  my  labor  has  produced.  I  have  the  right  to  employ  force  to 
repulse  the  unjust  peison  who  would  wish  ta dispossess  me  of  it  and  to  drive  away 
him  who  should  have  seized  it  during  my  absence.  I  am  regarded  as  continuing  to 
occupy  the  field  from  the  first  tilth  to  the  harvest,  though,  in  the  interval,  I  do  not 
perform  each  moment  exterior  acts  of  occupation  or  of  possession,  because  one  can- 
not suppose  that  I  have  cleared,  cultivated,  and  sown  without  intention  to  reap. 

''Sec.  69.  This  habitual  occupation,  which  results  from  cultivation,  preserves  there- 
fore the  right  of  preference  which  I  had  acquired  by  first  occupation.  It  is  this  habitasl 
occupation  which  civil  law  {le  droit  civil)  extended  and  applied  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving possession,  in  establishing  as  a  maxim  that  possession  is  preserved  by  sole 
intention,  nudo  ammo. 

"  Cultivation  forms  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  tie  than  single  occupation ;  it  givee 
a  perfect  right  to  the  harvest.  But  how  maintain  a  right  (droit)  other  than  by 
doubtful  contest  before  the  foundation  of  the  civil  state? 

"  Sec.  70.  Moreover  the  right  which  cultivation  gives  and  the  effects  of  occupation 
which  are  derived  therefrom  cease  with  the  harvest  if  there  are  no  new  acts  of  cul- 
tivation; for  nothing  would  further  indicate  an  intention  to  occupy.  The  field 
which  would  cease  to  be  cultivated  would  again  become  vacant  and  subjeot  to  the 
right  of  the  first  occupant. 

"Agriculture  alone,  therefore,  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  permanent  proi>erty; 
and  since  as  before  the  invention  and  the  usage  of  agriculture,  property  was  acquired 
by  occupation^  was  preserved  by  continued  or  habitual  possession,  and  was  lost  with 
possession.  This  principle  is  still  followed  in  regard  to  things  which  have  remained 
in  the  primitive  state  or  negative  community,  such  as  savage  animals. 

"  Sec.  71.  In  order  to  give  to  property  a  nature  of  stability  which  we  observed  in 
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docs  not  lend  its  aid  to  reinforce  the  imperfect  possession  unless  the 
great  purposes  of  human  society  require  it. 

That  it  will  lend  its  aid  to  the  utmost  extent  when  necessary  in  order 
to  attain  its  own  great  purposes  is  made  manifest  by  the  tendency  of 
the  advancing  civilization  of  the  present  age  to  award  a  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  products  of  the  mind,  which  are  wholly  intangible  and  not 
the  subject  of  possession  in  any  form,  and  to  extend  the  right,  not  only 
by  municipal  law  throughout  the  territories  of  particular  states,  but 
beyond  their  boundaries  by  the  means  of  an  international  recognition. 
This  right,  fully  defended  by  natural  law,  and  long  established  in  re- 
spect of  useful  inventions  in  the  arts,  has  been  for  years  pressing  for 
recognition  in  respect  to  all  the  products  of  the  mind  and  throughout 
the  world.  Its  inherent  moral  force  has  secured  a  certain  measure  of 
obedience  without  the  aid  which  is  furnished  by  judicial  tribunals,  and 

it  to-day,  positiye  laws  and  magistrates  to  exeoate  them  were  necessary;  in  other 
words,  the  civil  state  was  required. 

"  The  increase  of  the  human  species  had  rendered  agriculture  necessary ;  the  need 
no  assure  to  the  cultivator  the  fruits  of  his  labor  made  felt  the  necessity  of  perma- 
tent  property  and  of  laws  to  protect  them.  Thus,  it  is  to  property  that  we  owe  the 
foundation  of  the  civil  state.  Without  the  tie  of  property  it  would  never  have  been 
possible  to  subject  man  to  the  salutary  yoke  of  the  law ;  and  without  permanent 
property  the  earth  would  have  continued  to  remain  a  vast  forest. 

''  Let  us  say«  therefore^  with  the  most  exact  writers^  that  if  transient  ownership 
or  the  right  of  preference  with  occupation  gives,  is  anterior  to  the  foundation  of 
civil  society,  permanent  ownership,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  work  of  civil  law. 
It  is  civil  law  which  has  established  as  a  maxim  that  once  acquired  property  is 
never  lost  without  the  act  of  the  owner,  and  that  it  is  preserved  even  after  the 
owner  has  lost  possession  or  detention  of  the  thing,  and  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  third  party. 

Thus  property  and  possession,  which  in  the'primitive  state  were  confounded,  be- 
came by  the  civil  law  two  distinct  and  independent  things;  two  things  which, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  laws,  have  nothing  in  common  between  them. 
Property  is  a  right,  a  legal  attribute ;  possession  is  a  fact. 

It  is  seen  by  this  what  prodigious  changes  have  been  wrought  in  property,  and 
how  much  civil  laws  have  changed  its  nature. 

Sec.  72.  This  change  was  effected  by  means  of  real  action  that  the  laws  granted 

against  the  possessor  whoever  he  might  be,  to  compel  him  to  surrender  the  thing 

to  the  owner  who  had  lost  possession  thereof.    This  action  was  granted  to  the  owner 

not  alone  against  the  possessor  in  bad  faith,  but  also  against  the  possessor  in  good 

ifaith,  to  whom  the  thing  had  come  without  fraud  or  without  violence,  without  his 

T>eing  cognizant  of  the  owner's  rights,  and  even  though  he  had  acquired  it  from  a 

-tiiird  party  by  virtue  of  a  legal  title. 

Skc.  73.  Property  was,  therefore,  considered  a  moral  quality  inherent  in  the  thing, 
«is  a  real  tie  which  binds  it  to  the  owner,  and  which  can  not  be  severed  without  an 
^ct  of  his. 

This  right  of  reclaiming  a  thing  in  whatever  hands  it  is  found  is  that  which  forms 
blie  principal  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  property  in  the  civU  state.  (Toollier 
i^^renoh  CivU  Law,  Paris,  1842,  5th  ed.,  vol.  3,  tit.  2,  oh.  L) 
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its  complete  establishment  by  the  instramentality  of  formal  inter, 
national  copyright  laws  is  impatiently  awaite<L 

These  considerations  lead  up  to  the  particular  problem  upon  which 
we  are  engaged,  namely,  what  is  capability  of  ownership^  that  is  to  say, 
under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent,  will  and  does  society 
step  in  and  aid  the  infirmity  of  individual  power  by  stamping  the  char- 
acter ot  ownership  upon  things  which  are  out  of  the  actual  possession 
and  away  from  the  presence  of  the  owner  T  The  general  answer  is  ob- 
vious; it  will  do  this  whenever  social  necessities  require,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  require  it.  And  this  answer  is  best  justified  by 
pointing  out  what  society,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law,  am- 
versally  does.    We  may  first  look  to  the  instance  of  laiid. 

In  respect  to  the  earth  itself,  society  will  recognize  no  title  which  is 
not  directly,  or  indirectly,  acquired  firom  itsel£  'So  man  is  permitted  to 
assert  in  respect  to  uninhabited  countries,  or  countries  inhabited  only 
by  savages,  a  private  title.  But  nations  may  assert  a  title  thereto,  al- 
though there  is  a  limit  to  such  assertion.  Ko  nation  can  assert  an 
ownership  over  such  lands  to  an  extent  greater  than  it  can  reasonably 
occupy  and  improve.  The  limit  is  found  in  that  principle  of  the  law  of 
nature  which  declares  that  the  earth  was  made  for  mankind,  and  in 
order  to  enable  the  human  race  to  carry  out  its  destiny,  and  that  to 
this  end  civilized  nations  may  supplant  barbarous  ones;  but  that  eveiy 
nation  in  thus  appropriating  to  itself  the  waste  places  of  the  earth, 
must  not  take  from  others  what  it  can  not  itself  improve  and  apply  to 
the  great  destiny  for  which  in  the  order  of  nature  it  has  been  given. 

In  respect  to  individual  ownership  of  lands,  the  state  will  recognize 
and  maintain  private  titles  to  such  lands  as  it  chooses  to  give.  Some, 
times,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  early  and  rude  social  conditions, 
it  prefers  to  give  nothing,  but  to  retain  the  ownership  in  itself.  In 
general,  however,  civilized  societies  permit  and  encourage  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  by  individuals  and  place  no  limits  upon  the  extent  of  ac- 
quisition. Society  acts  upon  the  assumption,  for  the  most  part  undoubt- 
edly correct,  that  under  individual  ownership  its  territories  will  be  best 
improved  and  turned  to  the  purposes  intended  by  nature.  That  the 
underlying  motive  upon  which  society  acts  is  the  intention  that  the 
soil  should  be  devoted  to  those  purposes  to  which  the  law  of  nature 
dictates  that  it  should  be  applied,  is  well  manifested  by  the  circuro- 
stance  that,  where  the  action  of  the  private  proprietors  tends  to  count- 
eract this  policy,  the  state  is  often  moved  to  revoke  its  gifts^  and  make 
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a  new  disposition  of  its  lands  in  harmony  with  natural  law.  This 
tendency  is  observable  where  great  proprietors  reserve  large  tracts  of 
land  for  game  preserves,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  pleasure,  or  hold 
them  under  a  system  of  rental  unfavorable  to  agricultural  improvement, 
and  not  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population.  The 
recent  legislation  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Ireland  is  a  notable 
instance  of  an  assertion  by  the  State  of  that  supreme  dominion  over  it-s 
lands  which  a  nation  always  retains,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  made 
the  more  subservient  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  earth  was  destined. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  appai'ent  that  land,  although  no 
individual  can  actually  appropriate  more  than  a  very  small  area  to  his 
exclusive  use,  is  nevertheless  regarded  in  the  law  as  susceptible  of  ex- 
clusive appropriation.  The  state  permits  its  citizens  to  assert  title  to 
it  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  the  assertion  may  be  made  without  even 
any  formal  physical  act  of  possession.  No  fences  or  inclosures  even 
are  necessary.  The  execution  of  an  instrument  in  writing  is  of  itself 
sufficient.  The  law  steps  in  to  aid  individual  power  and  enables  a 
private  x>erson  to  hold  title  to  a  province  as  securely  as  he  holds  the 
harvests  he  reaps  from  his  fields  with  his  own  hands. 

And  the  reason  is  immediately  obvious.  It  is  only  by  the  award  of 
property  that  the  earth  will  be  cultivated.  iN'o  man  will  sow  that  another 
may  reap;  but  if  the  law  will  lend  its  aid  to  human  x>ower  by  protect- 
ing the  owner  of  land  in  his  exclusive  enjoyment  of  it,  he  can  and  will 
draw  from  it  by  his  art  and  industry  its  annual  product  without  im- 
pairing its  capacity  for  production,  and  will  even  increase  that  capacity. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  an  increased  population  can  be  sup- 
X>orted.  Social  necessity,  therefore,  requires  that  land  should  be  deemed 
susceptible  of  exclusive  appropriation,  and  all  structures  affixed  to  the 
land  become  a  part  of  it  and  are  property  together  with  it. 

In  respect  to  such  movable  things  as  are  the  fruits  of  the  land  or  the 
products  of  industry,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  assertion  of  ownership, 
and  the  circumstance  of  actual  possession  is  absolutely  immaterial.  The 
fruits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  must,  of  course,  be  the  property  of 
the  husbandman,  else  his  title  to  the  soil  would  be  unavailing,  and, 
in  resx>ect  to  all  other  products  of  industry,  the  same  social  necessity 
protects  thorn  as  property.  But  for  such  protection  they  would  not  be 
produced,  except  for  tbe  personal  use  of  the  workman.  The  various 
arts  may  be  said  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
for  it  is  these  which  enable  the  cultivators  to  devote  their  exclusive 
attention  to  it. 
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All  the  useful  domestic  animals  are  held  to  be  the  subjects  of  exclu- 
sive appropriation,  however  widely  they  may  wauder  from  their  mas- 
ters. A  man  may  assert  his  title  to  vast  herds,  which  roam  over  bound- 
less wastes,  and  which  he  may  not  even  see  for  mouths  in  succession,  as 
easily  as  to  the  cattle  which  are  nightly  driven  to  his  home.  He  has 
no  -pTopev  possession  of  them  other  than  that  which  the  law  supplies  by 
the  title  which  it  stamps  upon  them.  And  the  obvious  reason  is  that 
from  their  nature  and  habits  he  has  such  a  control  over  them  as  enables 
him,  if  the  law  will  lend  him  its  aid,  to  breed  them,  in  other  words,  to 
cultivate  them,  and  furnish  the  annual  increase  for  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  stock.  In  no  other  •way 
could  this  be  accomplished.  Without  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
safeguard  of  property  the  race  of  domestic  animals  would  not  have 
existed. 

In  the  case  of  animals  in  every  respect  wild  and  yet  usefidy  such  as 
sea  fishes,  wild  ducks,  and  most  other  species  of  game,  we  find  differ- 
ent conditions.  Here  man  has  no  control  over  the  animals.  They  do 
not,  in  consequence  of  their  nature  and  habits,  regularly  subject  them- 
selves to  his  power.  He  cannot  determine,  in  any  case,  what  the 
annual  increase  is.  He  cannot  separate  the  superfluous  increase  from 
the  breeding  stock,  and  conflne  his  drafts  to  the  former,  leaving  the 
latter  untouched.  For  the  most  part  these  animals  are  not  polygamous^ 
but  mate  with  each  other,  and  no  part  of  their  numbers  are  superfiuous 
rather  than  another.  All  drafts  made  upon  them  are  equally  destruc- 
tive; for  all  must  be  taken  Irom  breeding  animals.  Ko  selections  for 
slaughter  can  be  made.  In  short,  man  can  not,  by  the  practice  of  art 
and  industry,  breed  them.  They  can  not  be  made  the  subjects  of  hus- 
bandry. And  yet  man  must  be  permitted  to  take  them  for  use,  or  be 
wholly  deprived  of  any  benefit  from  them.  ITo  award  of  a  property 
interest  in  them  to  any  man  or  set  of  men  would  have  any  effect  in  en- 
abling the  annual  increase  to  be  applied  to  satisfy  human  wants  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  stock.  The  law  could  not  give  to  in- 
dividual  men  that  control  over  them  which  their  nature  and  habits 
deny;  and  the  law  never  makes  the  attempt.  The  fish  of  the  sea  and 
most  of  the  fowls  of  the  air  are,  and  must  forever  remain,  in  every 
sense  wild.    They  are  not,  therefore,  the  subjects  of  property. 

And  here  nature,  as  if  conscious  of  the  inability  of  man  to  furnish 
that  protection  to  these  wild  races  against  destructive  pursuit  which 
the  institution  of  property  affords  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals,  her- 
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self  makes  provision  for  the  purpose.  In  limiting  within  narrow  bounds 
his  control  over  them,  she  correspondingly  limits  his  power  of  destruc- 
tion. She  confers  upon  these  races  the  means  of  eluding  capture. 
And,  besides  this,  in  the  case  of  wild  animals  most  largely  useful,  she 
makes  destruction  practically  impossible  by  furnishing  a  prodigious 
supply.  The  great  fsimilies  of  useful  fishes  are  practically  inexhaust- 
ible. This  is,  however,  much  less  so  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  re- 
spect of  many  species  of  fishes,  game  birds,  and  other  animals,  the 
human  pursuit  is  so  eager  as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  species  ^ 
and  in  such  instances,  society,  unable  by  the  award  of  a  property  in- 
terest to  arrest  the  destruction,  resorts  to  the  most  effective  devices 
which  are  in  its  power  to  secure  that  end.  It  confines  and  limits  the 
destruction  to  certain  seasons  and  places  by  positive  enactments  of 
which  game  laws  are  the  4ype. 

We  now  come  to  those  animals  which  lie  near  the  vague  and  indefi- 
nite boundary  which  separates  the  wild  from  the  tame^to  animals  which 
exhibit  some  of  the  qualities  of  each  class;  and  we  shall  instance  those 
already  made  the  subject  of  discussion  when  confining  our  inquiry  to 
the  settled  doctrines  of  the  municipal  law.  These  instances  were  those 
of  bees,  deer^  pigeonSj  wild  geese^  and  swans.  All  these,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, are  regarded  in  that  law  as  subjects  of  property  so  long 
as  they  possess  the  animum  revertendiy  evidenced  by  their  usual  habit 
of  returning  to  a  particular  place.  These  animals  differ  widely  fipom 
each  other  in  their  nature;  but  they  have  certain  characteristics  which 
are  common  to  all.  Each  of  them,  habitually  and  voluntarily,  so  far 
subjects  itself  to  the  control  of  man  as  to  enable  him,  by  the  practice 
of  art  and  industry,  to  take  the  annual  increase  for  the  supply  of  human 
wants  without  diminishing  the  stock;  in  other  words,  to  breed  them,  and 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  husbandry  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  each,  unless 
a  property  interest  were  awarded  by  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  unless  the 
law  came  to  the  aid  of  human  infirmity,  and  declared  them  to  be  sus- 
ceptible o/ot^^ner^^tp,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  actual  possession, 
they  would  cease  to  exist  and  be  lost  to  the  world. 

The  case  of  bees  is  an  instructive  illustration.  They  are  by  nature 
wild.  They  can  not  be  tamed  so  as  to  be  made  obedient  to  man.  They 
move  freely  through  the  air  and  gather  their  honey  from  fiowers  in  all 
places.  But  they  have  an  instinct  which  moves  them  to  adopt  a  suit- 
able place  for  a  home,  and  man  may  avail  himself  of  this  to  induce  them 
to  take  up  their  abode  upon  his  property,  where  he  can  protect  them 
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from  other  enomies  and  take  from  them  a  part  of  their  accaronlated 
stores.  He  is  thus  also  enabled  to  capture  the  new  swarms  which  are 
produced,  by  following  them  as  they  take  their  flight.  In  this  way  the 
art  and  industry  of  man  may  increase  the  stock  of  bees  and  the  useful 
food  which  they  supply.  The  municipal  laws  of  all  nations  therefore 
declare  that  bees  thus  dealt  with  are  property.  Any  one  who  destroys 
them,  even  when  away  from  the  land  of  the  owner,  commits  a  wrong 
for  which  the  laws  will  afford  full  redress;  and  the  right  of  property 
remains  even  in  respect  to  a  swarm  which  takes  its  flight  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  owner,  so  long  as  he  can  identify  and  pursue  it.  It 
would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  protect  that  right  any  further. 
There  is  no  change  effected  in  the  nature  of  the  bees  by  this  action  of 
man.  They  are  as  wild  as  their  fellows  which  have  their  homes  in  the 
forest.  Man  simply  avails  himself  of  their  natural  instinct  to  accept  a 
suitable  place  for  their  home  and  storehouse. 

A  similar  instinct  is  possessed  hy  pigeons  which  leads  them  and  their 
offspring  to  take  up  their  abodes  in  places  prepared  for  them  by  man. 
They  may  be  first  wonted  to  it  by  confinement,  or  attracted  by  feeding; 
but  when  they  have  adopted  it,  if  protected  against  enemies  and  cher- 
ished with  care,  their  number  may  be  greatly  multiplied,  and  by  judi- 
cious drafts  upon  the  increase  a  delicate  food  may  be  procured  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  There  is  in  the  case  of  these  animals  a  difficulty 
in  securing  to  individual  owners  all  the  remedial  rights  which  protect 
property  arising  out  of  the  tendency  of  flocks  to  commingle,  and  the 
impossibility  of  identification.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  jurists,  they  are  to  be  deemed  property.  The  obvious  ground  is 
the  social  benefit  which  may  be  secured  by  offering  to  this  art  and 
industpy  its  natural  reward,  and  thus  encourage  the  practice  of  it 
Without  such  encouragement  society  would  lose  the  benefit  it  receives 
from  this  animaL 

There  is  a  like  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  instincts  of  wild 
animals,  and  thus  gain  over  them  a  power  which  makes  them  subservi- 
ent to  the  wants  of  man  in  the  case  of  wild  geese  and  swans.  These  also 
may  be  made  wonted  to  a  particular  place,  from  which  they  will  widely 
wander  over  waters  belonging  to  different  owners,  or  to  the  stat<e,  but 
to  which  they  will  habitually  return,  and  where  they  will  rear  their 
young.  They  thus  submit  themselves  voluntarily  to  the  power  of  man, 
and  afford  him  a  control  over  them  which  enables  him  at  once  to  pre- 
serve the  stock  and  take  the  increase.    On  these  grounds  a  right  of 
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property  in  them  is  conceded  to  tlie  owner  of  the  spot  which  they  make 
their  home,  which  is  not  lost  by  the  temporary  departures  therefrom. 
Any  killing  or  capture  of  these  animals  by  another,  having  notice  of 
their  habits,  is  aviolation  of  property  rights  for  which  the  law  furnishes 
redress. 

So  also  in  the  case  of  deer  ordinarily  kept  in  an  inclosure,andfed,  and 
from  which  selections  are  made  for  slaughter.  The  habit  of  returning 
is  here  only  imperfectly  established.  The  animals  are  apt  to  resume 
their  wild  nature;  but  nevertheless,  the  economic  uses  they  subserve 
are  sufficient  to  sustain  a  property  interest  in  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  thus  made,  to  borrow  the  language  employed  in  relation  to  them 
by  the  English  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  ^^  as  much  a  sort  of  husbandry 
as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  any  other  cattle."  ^ 

It  is  observable  that  these  doctrines  relating  to  property  so  familiar 
in  the  municipal  jurisprudence  of  civilized  nations,  relating  to  the  sev- 
eral descriptions  of  animals  above  mentioned,  have  not  had  their  origin 
in  special  legislation,  but  in  the  unwritten  law.  They  are  the  fruit  of 
the  unconscious  action  of  Society  manifesting  itself  in  the  formation  of 
usages  which  eventually  compel  the  recognition  of  law.  This  means 
that  they  have  their  origin  in  natural  law  which  is  the  basis  of  all  un- 
written jurisprudence.  They  are  the  dictates  of  universal  morality, 
cultivated,  ascertained,  and  formulated  by  judicial  action  through  long 
periods  of  time.  It  is  this  which  stamps  them  with  that  character  of 
approved,  long  established  and  unchangeable  truth  which  makes  them 
binding  ux>on  an  international  forum  as  being  the  indubitable  voice  of 
natural  and  universal  law. 

The  inquiry  which  has  thus  been  prosecuted  into  the  grounds  and 
reasons  upon  which  the  institution  of  property  stands  fully  substantiates, 
it  is  believed,  the  main  proposition  with  which  it  began,  namely,  that 
ijohere  any  useful  animals  so  far  subject  themselves  to  the  control  of  particu- 
lar men  as  to  enable  them  exoltuively  to  cultivate  su^ch  animals  and  obtain 
the  annual  increase  for  the  supply  of  human  toantSj  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  stocky  they  have  a  property  interest  in  them.  And  this 
conclusion,  deducible  from  the  broad  and  general  doctrines  of  the  law 
of  nature,  is  confirmed  by  the  actual  fact  as  exhibited  in  the  usages 
and  laws  of  all  civilized  states.  Wherever  a  useful  animal  exhibits  in 
its  nature  and  habits  this  quality,  it  must  be  denominated  and  treated 
as  the  subject  of  property,  and  as  well  between  nations  as  between 

1  DavieB  v.  Powell,  WiUes,  46. 
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individaal  men.  This  is  the  real  groand  upon  which  the  mnnicipal  law 
declares  the  several  descriptions  of  wild  animals,  above  particularly 
adverted  to,  to  be  property.  This  is  what  is  intended  by  making  the 
question  of  property  depend  upon  the  existence  of  the  animus  revertendi. 

In  the  added  light  thrown  by  this  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of 
llie  institution  of  property  the  case  of  the  fur-seal  can  be  no  longer 
open  to  doubt,  if  it  ever  was.  It  is  a  typical  instance.  Polygamous  in 
its  nature,  compelled  to  breed  upon  the  land,  and  confined  to  that 
element  for  half  the  year,  gentle  and  confiding  in  disposition,  nearly 
defenceless  against  attack,  it  seems  almost  to  implore  the  protection 
of  man,  and  to  offer  to  him  as  a  reward  that  superfluity  of  increase 
which  is  not  needed  for  the  continuance  of  the  race.  Its  own  habits 
go  very  far  to  effect  a  separation  of  this  superfluity,  leaving  little  to 
be  done  by  man  to  make  it  complete.  The  selections  for  slaughter 
are  easily  made  without  disturbance  or  injury  to  the  herd.  The  return 
of  the  herd  to  the  same  spot  to  submit  to  renewed  drafts  is  assured 
by  the  most  imperious  instincts  and  necessities  of  the  animal's  nature. 
During  the  entire  x>6riod  of  all  absences  the  animus  revertendi  is  ev^ 
present.  The  conditions  are,  as  observed  by  the  eminent  naturalist, 
Prof.  Huxley,  ideaU  All  that  is  needed  to  make  the  full  extent  of 
the  blessing  to  mankind  available  is  the  exercise  on  the  one  hand  of 
care,  self-denial,  and  industry  on  the  part  of  man  at  the  breeding 
places,  and,  on  the  other,  exemption  firom  the  destructive  pursuit  at 
sea.  The  first  requisite  is  supplied.  A  rich  reward  is  offered  for,  and 
will  certainly  assure,  the  exercise  of  art  and  industry  upon  the  land. 
All  that  is  demanded  from  the  law  is  that  exemption  from  destructive 
pursuit  on  the  sea  which  the  award  of  a  property  interest  will  insure. 

Kor  should  we  omit  to  call  attention  to  an  aspect  of  the  question  pre- 
sented by  the  extent  of  the  possession  and  control  of,  and  over,  this 
race  of  animals  bestowed  upon  the  United  States  in  virtue  of  their 
ownership  of  the  lands  to  which  it  resorts.  This  ownership  carries 
with  it  the  power  to  destroy  the  race  almost  at  a  single  stroke.  It  carries 
with  it  also,  if  interference  by  other  nations  is  withheld,  the  power  to 
forever  preserve.  The  power  to  destroy  is  shared  by  other  nations. 
The  power  to  use,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve,  belongs  to  the 
United  States  alone.  This  power  carries  with  it  the  highest  obligation 
to  use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  bestowed.    It  is  in  the  highest 

and  truest  sense  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.    The  United  States 

# 

^  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  1,  p.  412. 
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t  acknowledge  the  trust  and  have  hitherto  discharged  it.  Can  anything 
be  clearer  as  a  moral,  and  under  natural  laws,  a  legal  obligation  than 
r  the  duty  of  other  nations  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  will  prevent 
r  or  impede  the  performance  of  that  trustf  The  only  office  which  belongs 
[  to  other  nations  is  to  see  that  this  trust  is  duly  performed.  In  this  the 
►  whole  world  has  a  direct  interest.  However  much  interference  by  one 
-  nation  in  the  affairs  and  conduct  of  another  may  be  deprecated,  it  is  not 
i  to  be  denied  that  exigencies  may  arise,  as  they  have  arisen,  in  which 
such  interference  may  be  defended.^ 

1  We  hare  habitnaUy  referred  to  art,  industry,  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  man 
Buccessfnlly  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  increaeing  the  annual  product  of  the  earth 
as  being  the  main  foundation  upon  which  society  awards  a  property  interest.  The 
exercise  of  these  qualities  is  eigoined  by  natural  law,  and  nature  always  assigns  to 
an  observance  of  her  dictates  its  appropriate  reward.  That  art  and  industry  should 
be  thus  rewarded  is  obvious,  but  the  merit  of  self-denial  or  abstinence,^s  not  so  imme- 
diately plain.  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  reflection,  to  possess  the  same  meas- 
ure of  desert. 

In  the  catte  of  the  seals,  for  instance,  the  immediate  temptation  is  to  turn  the  whole 
mass  to  present  account.  Had  this  been  done,  the  herds  would  long  since  have  been 
practicaUy  exterminated.  Their  present  existence  is  the  result  of  a  policy  of  denial 
of  present  enjoyment  in  the  hope  of  a  larger  and  more  permanent  advantage.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  prodigious  importance  to  mankind  of  such  a 
policy.  Indeed,  without  it  the  race  could  not  have  emerged  from  barbarism.  The 
far-seals  thus  preserved  are  as  truly  the  fruit  of  human  industry  and  effort  as  any 
I    of  the  products  of  the  artisan. 

This  merit  of  ahstinenoe  is  the  sole  foundation  upon  which  economists  and  moral- 
ists place  the  right  to  oapital,  and  interest  for  its  use.  Capital  is  the  simply  the  fruit 
:    of  abstinence.    The  following  citations  are  pertinent  in  this  place: 

From  N.  W.  Senior,  Political  Economy,  6th  ed.,  London,  1872,  p,5Set  seq. 

'*  But  although  human  labour  and  the  agency  of  nature,  independently  of  that  of 
man,  are  the  primary  productive  powers,  they  require  the  concurrence  of  a  third  pro- 
ductive principle  to  give  them  complete  efficiency.  The  most  laborious  population 
inhabiting  the  most  fertile  territory,  if  they  devoted  aU  their  labour  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Immediate  results  and  consumed  its  produce  as  it  arose,  would  soon  find  their 
utmost  exertions  insufficient  to  produce  even  the  mere  necessaries  of  existence. 

"To  the  third  principle  or  instrument  of  production,  without  which  the  two  others 
are  inefficient,  we  shall  give  the  name  of  ahstinenoe,  a  term  by  which  we  express  the 
oonduct  of  a  person  who  either  abstains  from  the  unproductive  use  of  what  he  can 
command,  or  designedly  prefers  the  production  of  remote  to  that  of  imjnediate 
results." 

After  defining  capital  as  ''  an  article  of  wealth,  the  result  of  human  exertion  em- 
ployed in  the  production  or  distribution  of  wealth,''  he  goes  on  to  say :  *'  It  is  evi- 
deut  that  capital  thus  defined  is  not  a  simple  productive  instrument.  It  is  in  most 
cases  the  xesult  of  aU  the  three  productive  instruments  combined.  Some  natural 
agent  must  have  afforded  the  material;  some  delay  of  epjoyment  must  in  general 
have  reserved  it  from  unproductive  use,  and  some  labour  must  in  general  have  been 
employed  to  prepare  and  preserve  it.  By  the  word  ahstinenoe  we  wish  to  express 
that  agent,  distinct  from  labour  and  the  agency  of  nature,  the  ooncurrence  of  which  is  nec- 
essary to  the  existence  of  capital  and  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  profit  as  labour 
does  to  wages.    We  are  aware  that  we  employ  the  word  abstinence  in  a  more  exten- 
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It  seems  Impossible  to  imagine  any  ground  upon  which  this  demand 
can  be  resisted,  and  even  difficult  to  un  derstand  how  a  question  could 
have  been  made  rejecting  it.  If  there  were  even  the  semblance  of  a 
moral  reason  upon  which  opposition  could  be  rested,  there  might  be 
room  for  hesitation  and  debate;  if  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  right  to 

81 7«  sense  than  is  warranted  by  common  usage.  Attention  is  usually  drawn  to  absti- 
neuce  only  when  it  is  not  united  with  labour.  It  is  recognized  instantly  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who  aUows  a  tree  or  a  domestic  animal  to  attain  its  full  growth,  but  it 
is  less  obvious  when  he  plants  the  sapling  or  sows  the  seed  com.  The  obsenrer's 
attention  is  occupied  by  the  labour,  and  he  omits  to  consider  the  additional  sacrifioe 
made  when  labour  is  undergone  for  a  distant  object.  This  additional  sacrifice  we 
comprehend  under  the  term  abstinence.  *  *  *  of  aU  the  means  by  which  man 
can  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  being,  abstinence,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  effeotlTey  is 
the  slowest  in  increase,  and  the  latest  generally  diffused.  Among  nations  those  that 
are  the  least  civilized,  and  among  the  different  classes  of  the  same  nation  those  which 
are  the  worst  educated,  are  almost  the  most  improyident  and  consequently  the  least 
abstinent.'' 

(At  page  69) :  "  The  savage  seldom  employs,  in  making  his  bows  or  hia  dart,  time 
which  he  could  devote  to  the  obtaining  of  any  object  of  immediate  ei^oyment.  He 
exercises,  therefore,  labour  and  providence,  but  not  abstinence.  The  first  step  in 
improvement,  the  rise  from  the  hunting  and  fishing  to  the  pastoral  state,  implies 
an  exercise  of  abstinence.  Much  more  abstinence,  or,  in  other  words,  greater  use  of 
oapital,  is  required  for  the  transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state; 
and  an  amount  not  only  stiU  greater,  but  oonstantly  increasing,  is  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures  and  commerce/' 

From  "Essai  sur  la  Repartition  des  Richesses,"  par  Paul  Lexoy-Beanlien,  2d  ed. 
Paris,  1883: 

"The  first  cause  of  interest  is  the  service  rendered  to  the  borrower,  the  inorease 
of  productivity  given  to  his  labor,  industry,  commerce.  The  second  cause  of  inter- 
est is  the  pains  taken  by  the  lender,  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  abstinence  in  depriv- 
ing himself  of  immediate  consumption  for  a  delayed  profit.'' 

From  "  American  Political  Economy."    Francis  Bo  wen,  p.  204,  oh.  xx : 

''Capital  being  amassed  as  we  have  seen  by  frugality  or  abstinence^  profits  are  the 
reward  of  abstinence  Just  as  wages  are  the  remuneration  of  labor,  and  rent  is  the 
compensation  for  the  use  of  land." 

From  **  Some  leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy  Newly  Expounded."  By 
J.  E.  Caimes,  New  York,  1874,  p.  80: 

"  The  term  abstinence  is  the  name  given  to  the  sacrifice  involved  in  the  advance 
of  capital.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  it  is  mainly  of  a  negative  kind,  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  deprivation  and  postponement  of  enjoyment  implied  in  the  fact  of 
parting  with  our  wealth,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  our  present  power  of  command- 
ing it." 

From  "Principles  of  Economics."  Alfred  Marshall,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  London,  1870.    Vol.  1,  bk.  vii,  ch.  vii,  sec.  2,  p.  612: 

"A  man  who,  working  on  his  own  account,  makes  a  thing  for  himself  has  the 
usance  of  it  as  the  reward  for  his  labour.  The  amount  of  his  work  may  be  de- 
termined in  a  great  measure  by  custom  or  habit,  but  in  so  far  as  his  action  is  deliber- 
ate he  will  cease  his  work  when  the  gains  of  further  work  do  not  seem  to  him 
worth  the  trouble  of  getting  them.  But  the  awakening  of  a  new  desire  will  induce 
him  to  work  on  further.    He  may  take  out  the  fruits  of  this  extra  work  in  immedi- 
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captore  aeals  at  sea  could  be  pretended,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pause 
and  deliberate.    It  may  indeed  be  said  that  there  is  no  power  in  the 
United  States  to  prevent  sealing  upon  the  high  seas ;  but  this  is  a  beg- 
ging of  the  question.    If  they  have  a  property  interest  in  the  seals, 
the  power  to  protect  it  can  not  be  wanting.    But  let  this  question  go 

ite  md  psBBing  ei^joymenty  or  in  lastiDg  bat  distant  benefits,  *  *  *  or  in  imple- 
ments which  will  aid  him  in  his  work,  *  *  *  or,  lastly,  in  things  which  he  can 
let  out  on  hire  or  so  inrest  as  to  derive  an  income  from  them.  Man's  nature,  how- 
ever, being  impatient  of  delay,  he  will  not,  as  a  ruUy  select  any  of  the  three  latter 
methods  unless  the  total  benefit  which  he  expects  in  the  long  run  seems,  after  allow- 
ing for  all  risks,  to  show  a  snrplos  over  its  benefits  to  be  deriyed  by  taking  out  the 
fhiite  of  his  labor  in  immediate  enjoyment.  That  snrplas,  whether  it  take  the  form 
of  interest  on  capital,  or  extra  pleasure  derived  from  the  direct  usance  of  permanent 
iimnB  of  wealth,  is  the  reward  of  his  postponing  or  waiting  for  the  firuits  of  bis 
labour.* 

Fnxn  tha  Ethios  of  Usury  and  Intersat.    By  W.  Blissard,  M.  ▲.,  London,  1892,  p. 

''On  the  hypothesis  that  all  have  equal  opportunities  of  social  progress,  the  social 
deitroyers  of  its  wealth  desenre  condemnation,  whUe  those  who  haye  served  the 
cftOM  of  progress  by  saving  from  personal  consumption  a  part  of  the  earth's  produce 
ud  devoting  it  to  the  improvement  of  national  mechanism  have  a  claim  to  a  reward 
proportioned  to  their  servioe  and  to  the  efforts  which  they  have  made  in  rendering 
it  These  are  the  oonditions  of  advance  in  civilization  in  the  arts,  and  sciences,  in 
literature,  and  religion.    For  the  command  over  nature  differentiates  the  civilized 
man  from  the  savage.    *    *    *    It  appears,  hence,  how  accurate  is  the  common 
pkrase  which  caUs  thrift  '  saving.'    Economists  favor  such  other  words  as  *  absti- 
ae&ee,'  deferred  '  enjoyment,'  and  the  like ;  but  to  '  save '  expresses  the  primary  idea 
that  something  has  been  saved  from  the  destruction  to  which  mere  animal  instinct 
voald  devote  it.    In  such  salvage  lies  the  progress  of  the  human  species  from  sav- 
agery to  godhead.    By  how  much  has  been  thus  saved  has  the  salvation,  material, 
mental,  and  morsd,  oi  the  race  been  achieved.'' 

From  <'  Political  Economy."  By  Franoia  A.  Walker.  New  York,  1883.  Page  67, 
see.  78; 

*^  The  Lam  of  Caipiial. — ^It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  further  the  Increase  of  capital. 
At  every  step  of  its  progress  capital  follows  one  law;  it  arises  solely  out  of  saving; 
it  stands  always  for  self-denial  and  abstinence." 

(Page  232) :  "  Capital  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  saving.  Interest,  then,  is 
the  reward  of  abstinence.  A  part,  a  large  part,  of  all  produced  wealth  must  be  at 
ones  consumed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  human  existence ;  but  the  remaining  portion 
say  be  consumed  or  may  be  accumulated,  according  to  the  will  of  the  owner.  The 
•trength  of  the  motive  to  accumulation  will  vary  with  the  reward  of  abstinence. 
If  that  be  high  the  disposition  to  save  will  be  strengthened,  and  capital  will  be 
rapidly  accumulated;  if  that  be  low,  that  disposition  will  be  relatively  weak,  and 

cspltal  will  increase  slowly,  if  indeed  the  body  of  existing  capital  be  not  dissipated 

at  the  demands  of  appetite." 
Fnm  "Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy."    Prof.  Bonamy  Price.    2d  ed« 

London,  1882.    Pages  127, 128: 
Speaking  ^  Profit  he  says :  ''What  is  the  nature,  the  principle  of  this  gain  f    It  la 

Aievard  for  two  things,  for  the  creation  and  employment  of  capital.    Economists 

^Tf  lightly  explained  the  need  and  justification  for  such  a  reward  for  the  creation 

if  apital,  that  it  is  a  compensation  for  abstinenos.    The  owner  of  Uie  wealiki 
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for  the  present;  it  will  be  elsewhere  discussed.  Let  it  be  conceded, 
for  the  sake  of  argament,  that  the  United  States  have  no  power  to  pro- 
tect and  punish,  will  it  be  asserted  before  this  Tribunal,  bound  to 
declare  and  administer  the  law  of  nature  and  nations — a  system  of 
wyrdlity — that  this  constitutes  a  right  t    What  is  it  precisely  which 

might  have  devoted  it  to  his  own  enjoyment;  he  preferred  to  save  it  or  tnrn  it 
into  an  instrnment  for  creating  fresh  wealth.  It  was  his  own  voluntary  act,  he  gave 
up  some  luxury,  he  fiud^  atonement  in  improved  income  from  increased  wealth. 
His  aim  was  profit,  but  profit,  though  it  enriched  him,  was  no  selfish  course;  luxuri- 
ous expenditure  would  have  been  the  real  selfishness.  By  going  in  for  profit  he 
benefits  society.  His  savings  are  an  advantage  to  others  as  weU  as  to  himself.  *  *  * 
Profit  is  the  last  thing  which  should  be  grudged,  for  profit  is  the  creator  of  capital, 
and  capital  is  the  life  blood  of  civilization  and  commercial  progress." 

From  "Manual  of  Political  Economy.''  Henry  Fa  wee  tt.  London,  1877.  Bk.  n, 
ch.  V,  p.  157 : 

"  As  capital  is  the  result  of  saving,  the  owner  of  capital  exercises  forbearance 
when  he  saves  his  wealth  instead  of  spending  it.  Profits  therefore  are  the  reward 
of  abstinence  in  the  same  manner  that  wages  are  the  reward  of  physical  exer- 
tion." 

From  ''The  Scienoe  of  Wealth."    Amasa  Walker.    Boston,  1877.    Ch.  vi,  p.  288 : 

"  Interest  has  its  justification  in  the  right  of  property.  If  a  man  can  claim  the 
ownership  of  any  kind  of  wealth,  he  is  the  owner  of  all  it  fairly  produces  •  •  « 
whoever  by  labour  produces  wealth  and  by  self-denial  preserves  it  should  be  aUowed 
all  the  benefit  that  wealth  can  render  in  future  production." 

From  "  Introduction  to  Political  Economy."  A.  L.  Perry.  New  York,  1877.  P.  115. 

"The  origin  of  aU  capital  is  in  abstinence,  and  the  reward  of  this  abstinence  is 
profit." 

From  "A  System  of  Political  Economy."    J.  L.  Shad  well.    London,  1877.    P.  159. 

"  They  (capitalists)  desire  to  obtain  it  (profit)  because  the  saving  of  capital  impliei 
the  exercise  of  abstinence,  as  tl^e  capitalists  might  have  exchanged  it  for  other 
things  for  their  own  immediate  consumption;  but  if  they  forego  their  enjoyment  in 
order  to  produce  commodities  they  require  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  to 
which  they  submit." 

From  John  Stuart  Mill.  <*  Principles  of  Political  Economy."  Boston,  1848.  Vol. 
II,  p.  484: 

"As  the  wages  of  the  laborer  are  the  remuneration  of  labor,  so  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist  are  properly  the  remuneration  of  abstinence.  They  are  what  he  gains  by 
forbearing  to  consume  his  capital  for  his  own  uses  and  allowing  it  to  be  consumed 
by  productive  laborers  for  their  uses;  for  this  forbearance  he  requires  a  recompense.'' 

And  again,  at  page  553:  "Capital  •  »  «  being  the  result  of  abstinence,  the 
produce  of  its  value  must  be  sufficient  to  remunerate  not  only  all  the  labor  required 
but  the  abstinence  of  all  the  persons  by  whom  the  remuneration  of  the  different 
classes  of  laborers  was  advanced.    The  return  for  abstinence  is  profit." 

From  "Manuel  d'l5conomie  Politique."  Par  M.  H.  Baudrillard.  4th  ed.  Paris, 
1878.    P.  382: 

"The  first  element  of  interest  is  the  privation  to  which  the  lender  subjects  him- 
self, who  surrenders  his  capital  for  the  benefit  of  another." 

(Id.,  p. 52):  "Based  upon  right,  ownership  is  not  less  justified  by  the  strongest 
reasons  derived  from  social  utility.    It  is  useful  for  the  laborer  who  has  fertUiised 
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would  thas  be  set  up  as  a  riglitf    It  is  simply  and  without  qualification 
a  right  to  destroy  one  of  the  gifts  of  nature  to  man.    It  would  be  say- 
ing, not  to  the  United  States  (done,  but  to  the  whole  world,  ^^  You  shall 
no  longer  have  this  blessing  which  was  originally  bestowed  upon  you — 
ibis  opportunity  which  nature  affords  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the 
sooroe  of  a  blessing  and  make  it  permanently  available  shall  not  be 
improved;  and  if  yon  ask  us  for  a  reason  we  give  you  none,  except 
that  we  so  choose,  and  can,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  make  a  profit  to  our- 
sdveshy  carrying  on  the  work  of  destruction;  the  sea  is  free.'^ 

Ahrens*  states:  The  definitions  of  the  right  of  property  given  by 
positive  laws  generally  concede  to  the  owner  the  power  to  dispose 
of  his  object  in  an  almost  absolute  manner,  to  use  and  abuse  it,  and 
even  through  caprice  to  destroy  it;*  but  this  arbitrary  power  is  not  in 
keying  with  natural  law,  and  positive  legislation,  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  common  sense  and  reason  in  the  interest  of  society,  has  been 
obliged  itself  to  establish  numerous  restrictions,  which,  examined  from 
a  philosophic  view  of  law,  are  the  result  of  rational  principles  to  which 
tbe  right  of  prox)erty  and  its  exercise  are  subjected. 
The  principles  which  govern  socially  the  right  of  property  relate  to 
substance  and  to  form. 

L  As  to  substance,  the  following  rules  may  be  established : 
L  Property  exists  for  a  rational  purpose  and  for  a  rational  use;  it 
is  destined  to  satisfy  the  various  needs  of  human  life ;  consequently, 
sU  arbitrary  abuse^  all  arbitrary  destruction^  are  contrary  to  right  {droit) 
smd  should  be  prohibited  by  law  (Un).  But  to  avoid  giving  a  false  ex- 
tfiDsion  to  this  principle,  it  is  important  to  recall  to  mind  that,  accord- 
ing to  personal  rights,  that  which  is  committed  within  the  sphere  of 

tbe  soU  to  retain  the  soil  itself  as  well  as  the  surface.    Otherwise  he  wiU  use  the 
ioil  as  a  poBsessor  who  is  in  haste  to  enjoy  it.    Where  a  thought  of  the  future  is 
vantiog  there  wiU  be  no  real  improvement,  no  numerous  and  well-supported  pop- 
ulation, no  civilization  with  deep  roots  either  moral  or  material.'' 
•    •    •    "AU  these  advantages  can  be  the  outgrowth  of  nothing  but  permauent 

ownenhip.    For  the  same  reason  it  is  well  for  ownership  to  be  individual  and  not 
eoUective;  of  this  we  find  proof  in  the  religious  communities  of  the  middle  ages, 
i&d  in  our  own  time  in  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  property  held  in  coranion. 
Collective  ownership  is  attended  with  this  drawback,  viz,  that  it  does  not  suffi- 
•e&tiy  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  owner." 
>  Ahiens:  Course  of  Natural  Law,  Leipzic,  1876,  vol.  2,  book  I,  div.  1,  sec  64. 
*Boman  law  gave  the  owner  the  jus  uteadi  et  ahutendi;  after  the  Austrian  code 
(U,  2,  aec  362),  he  ha«  the  power  to  destroy  arbitrarily  that  which  belongs  to  him. 
The  Code  Napoleon  which  defines  property  as  "the  right  to  enjoy  and  to  dispose  of 
top  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  provided  no  use  be  made  of  thorn  forbidden 
^thslawsor  by  the  regulations/' interposed  social  interest  by  this  restriction. 
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private  life  and  of  that  of  the  family  does  not  come  under  the  appli- 
cation of  public  law.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  abase  be 
public  in  order  that  the  law  may  reach  it.  It  belongs  to  the  legisla- 
tions regulating  the  various  kinds  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial  property,  as  well  as  to  penal  legislation,  to  determine  the 
abuses  which  it  is  important  to  protect;  and,  in  reality  legislations  as 
well  as  police  laws,  have  always  specified  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
abuses.^  Besides,  all  abusive  usage  is  hurtful  to  society,  because  it  is 
for  the  public  interest  that  the  object  should  give  the  owner  the  advan- 
tages or  the  services  it  admits  cT.* 

It  is  assumed  throughout  the  Beport  of  the  British  Commissioners 
that  pelagic  sealing  is  not  necessarily  destructive,  and  that,  under 
regulatiouy  the  prosecution  of  it  need  not  involve  the  extermination  of 
the  herds.    This  assumption  and  the  evidence  bearing  upon  it  will  be 
elsewhere  particularly  treated  in  what  we  may  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  regulations.     It  will  there  be  shown  that  it  is  not  only 
destructive  in  its  tendency,  but  that,  if  permitted,  it  will  complete  the 
work  of  practical  extermination  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.    But 
so  far  as  it  is  asserted  that  a  restricted  and  regulated  pelagic  sealing  is 
consistent  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature  and  should  be  allowed,  the 
argument  has  a  bearing  upon  the  claim  of  the  United  States  of  a  prop- 
erty interest,  and  should  be  briefly  considered  here.    Let  it  be  clearly 
understood,  then,  just  what  pelagic  sealing  is,  however  restricted  or 
regulated.    And  we  shall  now  describe  it  by  those  features  of  it  which 
are  not  disputed  or  disputable. 

We  pass  by  the  shocking  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  with  its  sicken- 
ing details  of  bleating  and  crying  offspring  falling  upon  the  decks  from 
the  bellies  of  mothers,  as  they  are  ripped  open,  and  of  white  milk  flow- 
ing in  streams  mingled  with  blood.  These  enormities,  which,  if  at- 
tempted within  the  territory  of  a  civilized  State,  would  speedily  be 

'  On  the  occasion  of  the  debate  of  Art.  544,  which  defined  property,  Napoleon 
expressed  energeticaUy  the  necessity  of  suppressing  abases.  **  The  abuse  of  prop- 
erty," said  he,  ''should  be  suppressed  every  time  it  becomes  hurtful  to  society. 
Thus,  it  is  not  allowed  to  out  down  unripe  grain,  to  puU  up  famous  grapevines.  1 
would  not  suffer  that  an  individual  should  smite  with  sterility  20  leagues  of 
ground  in  a  grain>bearing  department,  in  order  to  make  for  himself  a  park  thereof* 
The  right  of  abuse  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  deprive  a  people  of  its  sustenaace. 

'Koman  law  says  in  this  sense,  sec.  2, 1,  De  patr.  pot.  1,  8:  "Expedit  enim  reipuhU* 
C8B  ne  sua  re  quis  male  utatur."  Leibnitz  further  expands  this  principle  of  the  Kouia^ 
law  by  saying  (De  notion ibiis  juris,  etc.) :  "Cum  nos  nostraque  Deo  dobeamus,  «^ 
reipublicse,  ita  malto  magis  uuiversi  interest  ne  quis  re  sua  male  utatur.^ 
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e  subjects  of  crimiual  punishment,  are  not  relevant,  or  ai-e  less 
:,  in  tbe  discussion  of  the  mere  question  of  property, 
lot  contended  that  in  pelagic  sealing  (1)  there  can  be  any  selecir 
Dg;  or  (2),  that  a  great  excess  of  females  over  males  is  not  slain; 
hat  a  grciit  number  of  victims  perish  from  wounds,  without 
ecovered;  or  (4),  that  in  most  cases  the  females  killed  are  not 
tieavy  with  young,  or  nursing  mothers;  or  (5),  that  each  and 
)f  these  incidents  can  not  be  avoided  by  the  selective  killing 
s  practiced  on  the  breeding  islands.  We  do  not  stop  to  discuss 
J  questions  whether  this  form  of  slaughter  will  actually  extermi- 
B  herds,  or  how  long  it  may  take  to  complete  the  destruction.  It 
gh  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  it  is  simple  destruction. 
stcuctive,  because  it  does  not  make,  or  aim  to  make,  its  draft 
he  increcLse^  which  consists  of  the  superfluous  males^  but,  by 
females,  strikes  directly  at  the  stock,  and  strikes  at  the  stock  in 
st  damaging  way,  by  destroying  unborn  and  newly-born  pups, 
T  with  their  mothers.  Whoever  undertakes  to  set  up  a  moral 
)  prosecute  this  mode  of  slaughter  on  the  ground  that  it  will  not 
irily  result  in  complete  destruction,  must  maintain  that  while  it 
against  the  law  of  nature  to  work  complete  destruction,  it  is  yet 
to  destroy  !  But  what  the  law  of  nature  forbids  is  any  destruc- 
all,  unless  it  is  necessary.  To  destroy  a  little^  and  to  destroy 
ire  the  siimc  crimes. 

ere  were  even  something  less  than  a  rights  or  rather  some  low 
of  right — for  nothing  other  than  rights  can  be  taken  notice  of 
«ome  mere  convenience^  it  might  be  worthy  of  consideration;  but 
is  none.  It  can  not  even  be  said  that  pelagic  sealing  may  furnish 
world  a  seiil-skin  at  a  lower  price.  !No thing  can  be  plainer  than 
tis  the  most  exi)ensive  mode  of  capturing  seals.  It  requires  the 
iditnre  of  a  vast  sum  in  vessels,  boats,  appliances,  and  human 
,  which  is  all  unnecessary,  because  the  entire  increase  can  be 
d  without  them.  This  unnecessary  expense  is  a  charge  upon  the 
fflier  and  must  be  reimbursed  in  the  price  he  pays.  In  no  way  can 
^e  sealing  result  in  a  cheapening  of  the  product,  except  upon  the 
ttiptioa  that  the  stock  of  seals  is  inexhaustible,  and  that  the  amount 
'« pelagic  catch  is  an  addition  to  the  total  catch,  which  might  be 
eoD  the  land  if  capture  were  restricted  to  the  land;  and  this  as- 
^ptiou  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  even  by  the  Commissioners  of 
at  Britain,  to  be  untrue. 
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If  there  were  any  evil,  or  inconvenience  even,  to  be  apprehended  from 
a  convenient  of  the  capture  of  the  seals  to  the  breeding  places,  it 
might  serve  to  arrest  attention;  but  there  is  none.  Much  is  said,  in* 
deed,  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  concerning 
a  supposed  manopoly  which  would  thus  be  secured,  as  is  pretended,  to 
the  lessees  of  the  breeding  islands  which  would  enable  them  to  exact 
an  excessive  price  for  skins;  but  this  notion  is  wholly  erroneous. 

The  annual  drafts  made  at  the  island  from  the  increase  of  the  herds 
are  not  made  for,  and  can  not  be  monopolized,  oi:  appropriated,  by  the 
United  States.    They  are  made  for  mankind  everywhere,  and  find  their 
way  to  those  who  want  them  and  are  able  to  procure  them  wherever 
upon  the  face  of  the  world  they  may  dwell.    To  the  owners  of  these 
islands,  whoever  they  may  be,  they  are  intrinsically  useless,  except  the 
insignificant  number  which  may  be  useful  for  food  or  clothing.    Their 
only  value  to  them  is  as  articles  of  commerce,  as  means  by  which 
needed  commodities  may  be  obtained  from  others  who  may  have  a 
superior  desire  for  the  benefits  afforded  by  these  animals.    They  aro 
furnished  through  the  instrumentality  of  commerce  to  those  who  want 
them  upon  the  same  terms  upon  which  they  are  furnished  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.    The  human  race  thus  jjerfectly  secures  to 
itself  the  benefit  which  nature  intended  the  animal  should  supply. 
Kor  can  the  United  States  exact  from  the  world  whatever  price  it 
pleases  for  the  product  of  the  animal.    It  can  not  exact  a  penny  more 
than  the  world  is  willing  to  give;  and  this,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
other  commodity,  is  its  just  value.    The  cost  of  i)roduction,  and  the 
operation  of.  supply  and  demand  will  determine  the  price  of  this,  as  of 
every  other,  commodity.    Any  other  mode  of  capturing  the  animal  for 
the  market  is  obviously  and  confessedly  more  expensive,  and  must 
necessarily,  other  things  being  equal,  involve  an  increased  price,  and 
simply  impose  an  additional  tax  upon  the  consumer. 

There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  commodities  in  which  the  possible 
supply  greatly  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  world,  and  where,  if  the  whole 
product  were  thrown  upon  the  market,  it  would  become  almost  worth- 
less,  producing  a  sum  much  less  than  would  have  been  gained  had  a 
comparatively  small  part  only  been  offered.  In  such  cases,  if  the  sources 
of  supply  are  a  monopoly  under  a  single  direction,  a  large  profit  may 
sometimes  be  secured  by  an  artificial  limitation  of  the  supply.  It  is 
said  that  the  Dutch  once  found  an  advantage  like  this  from  a  voluntary^ 
destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  product  of  the  Spice  Islands.    Bu 
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the  case  of  the  lessees  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  the  opposite  of  this. 

They  never  can  be  even  tempted  to  limit  the  supply.    Katiire  herself 

has  limited  it  all  too  rigidly.    A  large  profit  is  derivable  from  every 

seal  which  pmdeiice  will  permit  to  be  taken.    The  temx)tation  is  to  take 

too  largely.    Abstinence,  and  not  waste,  is  the  true  x>oIicy.    Indeed,  the 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  makes  it  a  pnucipal 

charge  against  the  management  of  the  lessees  that  they  make  drafts 

npon  the  herds  too  large,  insteM  of  too  small.    Kow,  where  the  entire 

product  of  a  sonrce  of  supply  is  thrown  npon  the  market,  the  price  will 

be  governed  by  the  demand.    The  world  will  pay  a  certain  amount  for 

itaod  no  more;  and  the  circumstance  that  there  is  a  monox)oly  of  the 

eommodity  is  unimjiortant.^ 

Divers  charges  are  made  in  the  Beport  of  the  British  Commissioners 
of  neglect  and  mismanagement  by  the  lessees  of  the  islands  in  the 
eoDduct  of  the  business  of  caring  for  the  seals  aud  making  the  annual 
drafts  firom  the  herds.  These  topics  have  but  a  small  measure  of  rele- 
vancy here.  They  are,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions,  wholly  de- 
nied, and  will  be  elsewhere  in  this  argument  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Bat  if  it  be  intended  by  these  charges  to  show  that  the  prime  object  of 
the  law  of  nature  to  make  the  increase  of  animals  available  to  man- 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  stock,  is  not  most  certainly  gained 
in  the  case  of  an  animal  like  the  seal  by  declaring  a  property  interest 
in  those  who  have  the  power  to  secure  it,  some  observations  upon  them 
are  pertinent  here.  In  this  aspect  these  charges  proceed  upon  the 
asmmption  that  a  scheme  of  protection  by  care,  industry,  and  select, 
ive  kilMng  is  necessary.  If  this  be  so,  when  and  how  can  it  be  adopted 
and  maintained  except  through  the  recognition  of  a  property  interest  f 
It  can  not  be  questioned  that  this  care  and  prudence  are  best  secured 
by  bringing  into  play  the  motive  of  self-interest.  How  can  this  be 
done  except  through  the  recognition  of  a  property  interest!  What 
ottier  device  has  human  society  found  in  any  stage  of  civilization  in 
my  land  or  in  any  agef  What  new  substitute  has  the  wisdom  of  these 
Commissioners  to  suggests  Is  it  necessary  to  tell  the  breeder  of  sheep 
that  he  most  preserve  his  flocks  and  make  his  main  drafts  for  the  mar- 
bit  npon  his  sujierfluous  males?  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  United 
SUtesmay  sometimes  fall  into  errors  and  neglects  against  their  own 
interest  They  assert  for  themselves  no  infallibility ;  but  they  do  insist 
^  there  is  no  error  and  no  neglect  which  they  could  as  owners  and 


1  Hill.  Pol.  EcoD.^  Book  II,  Chap.  5,^2. 
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cultivators  of  these  herds  commit  which  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
teachings  of  science  and  the  laws  of  nature  and  operate  to  obstmct 
the  enjoyment  by  mankind  of  the  full  product  of  the  animal^  which 
would  not  at  the  same  time,  and  in  larger  measure,  result  in  loss  and 
injury  to  themselves.    They  have  not  and  can  not  have,  upon  the 
grounds  taken  in  this  argument,  any  interest  which,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  conflicts  with  that  of  the  world  at  large.    They  would  be  grate^ 
ful  to  have  any  errors  in  the  management  by  them  pointed  out,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  apply  a  remedy.    And  what  is  true  in  respect  of 
the  United  States  is  true  also  of  their  lessees.    The  latter  can  have  no 
interest  not  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  all.    This  observation  is 
subject  to  a  qualiflcatiou  limited  to  lessees  whose  lease  is  about  to  ex- 
pire.   An  outgoing  tenant  is,  indeed,  sometimes  under  a  temptation  to 
commit  waste.    Against  this  possible  mischief  the  United  States  have 
endeavored  to  guard  by  the  policy  of  making  long  leases.   It  is  believed 
to  have  been  entirely  efifectual. 

But  all  suggestions  of  the  insufi9ciency  of  the  guaranties  ftimished 
by  a  recognition  of  a  property  interest  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of 
science  and  natural  law  in  respect  to  animals  having  a  nature  and  hab- 
its such  as  the  fur-seal  exhibits  are  absolutely  silenced  by  a  refereno» 
to  the  conclusive  teachings  of  actual  and  long  experience.    Bussia  en- 
joyed during  the  whole  period  of  her  occupation  of  the  islands  the  fall 
benefit  practically  of  a  property  interest.    She  maintained  an  ezdu- 
sive  dominion  of  the  herds  upon  the  land,  and  no  attempt  to  interfere 
with  them  by  pelagic  sealing  was  made.    By  her  care,  industry,  ani 
self-denial,  tempted  and  rewarded  by  the  profits  of  the  industry,  th^ 
normal  numbers  of  the  herds  were  maintained,  and  at  the  same  tinu^ 
large  annual  drafts  were  made.    And  whou,  as  happened  more  than- 
once  from  exceptional  causes  which  could-  not  be  prevented,  the  nam^ 
bers  were  greatly  reduced,  a  more  rigid  and  self-enforced  abstioeno^ 
brought  about  a  full  restoration.    At  the  beginning  of  the  occupatioiv- 
of  the  United  States,  and  before  their  authority  and  oversight  wer^ 
fully  established,  an  irregular  and  excessive  slaughter  again  gresMf 
reduced  the  herds,  and  this  damage  was  again  fully  repaired  by  ai9 
exercise  of  similar  abstinence.    The  numbers  were,  perhaps,  more  than 
restored,  and  it  became  possible  to  make  larger  drafts  than  had  eve^ 
been  taken  under  the  Eussian  management  without  any  discoverable 
diminution  of  the  stock;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  sacl:^ 
drafts  might  not  have  been  continued  indefinitely  had  not  the  destmo- 
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'   tive  warfare  by  a  constantly  increasing  fleet  of  Canadian  sealers  made 

-i  it  impossible. 

The  experience  at  the  Commander  Islands  has  been  the  same.  The 
exercise  of  art,  industry,  and  self-denial  produced  by  the  operation  of 

J  the  same  motive  has  been  followed  by  the  reward  of  still  abundant 

-  herds. 

Nor  is  there  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  recognition  of  a  property  in- 

^  terest  growing  out  of  any  diificulty  in  identifying  the  Alaskan  herd 
ux>on  the  high  seas.    Suggestions  of  a  possible  commingling  with  the 

.  herds  belonging  to  the  Russian  islands  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Bering  Sea  are  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Com- 

,    missioners;  but  these  are  coupled  with  the  admission  that  this  com* 

.    mingling,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  confined  to  a  few  individuals.    They  are 

.  supported  by  no  evidence.  The  Russian  herds  are  separated  by  a  broad 
tract,  hundreds  of  miles  in  width,  and  it  seems  entirely  certain  that  all 
seals  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  are 
members  of  the  Alaskan  herds. 

It  may  be  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  recognition  of  a  property  in- 
terest in  the  United  States,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  seals  by  the  Indians  on  the  Northwest  coast  for  the 
purposes  of  food  and  clothing.  This  consideration  deserves  respectful 
attention.  It  is  the  only  form  of  capturing  seals  upon  the  high  seas 
which  can  assert  for  itself  a  moral  foundation  under  the  law  of  nature. 
Attention  has  more  than  once  been  called  in  this  argument  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  extension  of  the  institution  of  property  in  barbaric 
and  in  civilized  life.  The  necessities  of  society ^  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  the  measure  of  the  extension  of  the  institution,  do  not  in  barbaric 
life  require  a  recognition  of  property  in  but  comparatively  few  things. 
With  a  scanty  and  sparse  population,  little  is  required  by  way  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth  or  its  animals;  and  both  can  be,  and  generally  are, 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  wild  condition,  open  to  indiscriminate  use.  A 
full  supply  of  the  wants  of  such  society  in  respect  to  most  animals  can 
be  had  by  indiscriminate  kUling,  without  in  the  least  degree  endan- 
gering the  stock.  That  peril  is  one  which  civilization  brings  along 
with  it;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  safeguard  comes  also  in  the  shape 
of  the  extension  of  the  institution  of  property.  Nothing  better  illus- 
trates this  than  the  case  of  the  fur-seals.  Before  the  occupation  of  its 
haunts  by  civilized  nations,  the  only  draft  made  by  man  upon  the  pro- 
digious herds  was  limited  to  a  number  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
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of  a  few  hundred  people.  Bat,  after  sach  occupation,  throagti  the  in- 
strumentality of  commerce,  the  whole  world  made  its  attack.  This 
demand,  of  course,  could  not  be  supplied  consistently  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  species  without  an  immediate  change  from  barbaric  to 
civilized  methods;  that  is  to  say,  irom  indiscriminate  capture,  which 
threatened  the  stock,  to  a  selective  capture  confined  to  the  increase. 

But  this  condition  creates  no  difficulty.  The  demand  thus  made  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  does  not  threaten  any  danger.  The 
United  States  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  cut  off  from  these  rude 
inhabitants  any  of  their  means  of  subsistance.  Their  history  and  cir- 
cumstances have  made  them  familiar  with  the  survivals  of  barbaric  life 
in  the  midst  of  civilized  conditions.  They  have  steadily  pursued  tbe 
policy  of  securing  to  such  tribes,  as  long  as  possible,  the  benefit  of  the 
sources  of  subsistance  upon  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely. 
They  suppose  it  may  be  safely  left  to  them  to  insure  to  these  people 
such  an  enjoyment  of  the  seal  herds  as  they  originally  had,  or  the 
property  interest  which  they  justly  claim  may  be  recognized  subject  to 
a  reasonable  use  by  the  Indians  upon  the  coast,  such  as  they  have  here- 
tofore enjoyed.  But,  surely,  this  claim  of  the  Indians  can  not  be  made 
a  cover  for  the  prosecution  of  a  destructive  warfare  upon  a  valuable 
race  of  animals.  The  civilized  man  can  not  assert  for  himself  the 
license  of  the  barbarian.  If  that  can  not  be  confined  to  the  barbarian^ 
it  must  be  given  up  altogether.  The  exacting  demands  of  civilization 
must  be  met  by  the  methods  of  civilization. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  claim  made  by  the  United  States  goes 
to  the  extent  of  asserting  a  legal  right  of  properly  in  amy  individual 
seal  which  may  at  any  time  be  found  in  the  seas  between  the  Pribilof 
Islands  at  the  north  and  the  coast  of  Oalifomia  at  the  south  f  And 
whether  they  would  insist  that  in  the  case  of  any  seal  captured  any- 
where within  those  limits  by  any  x>erson  other  than  a  native  Indian,  and 
for  purposes  of  scientific  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy  hunger,  a  trespass  had 
been  committed  upon  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  an  action 
might  be  maintained  in  their  name  in  a  municipal  tribunal  to  recover 
damages,  or  for  the  recovery  of  the  skin  of  the  animal,  if  it  should  any- 
where be  found.  The  United  States  do  not  insist  upon  this  extreme 
point,  because  it  is  not'  necessary  to  insist  upon  it.  All  that  is  needed 
for  their  purposes  is  that  t\L%iT  property  interest  in  the  herds  should  be  so 
far  recognized  as  to  justify  a  prohibition  by  them  of  any  destructive  pur- 
miii  of  the  animal  calculated  to  injure  the  industry  prosecuted  by  them 
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on  tiie  islands  upon  the  basis  of  their  property  interest.    The  concep- 
tion of  dt  properbf  interest  in  the  herdj  as  distinct  from  a  particular  title 
to  every  seal  composing  the  herd,  is  dear  and  intelligible;  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  this  would  enable  the  United  States  to  adopt  any  reasonable 
measores  for  the  protection  of  such  interest. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  an  actual  appropriation  of  property 
Uiat  the  ininU  to  appropriate  should  be  evidenced  by  some  act.    This 
leqnirement  has  been  fully  satisfied  by  the  United  States.    Every  act 
by  which  that  intent  could  be  manifested  has  been  performed.    The^ 
have,  in  every  practicable  form,  exercised  art,  industry,  and  self-denial 
in  protecting  the  seals  upon  their  soil  and  gathering  the  increase  for 
the  porposes  of  commerce  with  the  world,  and  they  have  in  all  prac- 
ticable forms,  by  their  laws,  by  executive  proclamation,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  force  upon  the  high  seas,  endeavored  to  prohibit  all  invasions 
^  their  property  interest. 

It  is  believed  that  of  the  three  conditions  hereinbefore  mentioned  as 
requisite  to  assert  a  right  of  property  in  the  seal  herd,  a  compliance 
with  the  only  one  which  can  be  the  subject  of  debate,  namely,  suMepti- 
hilitu  of  appropriation^  ^^^  ^^^  b^i^  fully  established^  and  we  need  no 
longer  delay  the  final  conclusion  tbat  the  United  States,  and  they 
alone,  having  such  a  control  over  the  Alaskan  seal  herd  as  enables 
them  by  the  practice  of  art,  industry,  and  self-denial  to  make  thc^  entire 
produet  fully  available  for  .tiie  wants  of  mankind  without  diminishing 
the  stock,  and  having  asserted  this  control  and  exercised  the  requisite 
art,  industry,  and  self-denial  in  order  to  accomplish  that  great  end, 
have,  under  principles  everywhere  recognized,  both  in  the  law  of  nature 
and  in  the  concurring  municipal  jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  States,  a 
property  interest  in  that  herd. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  undersigned,  and,  as  they  conceive,  no 
nnimportant  feature  of  their  argument,  that  in  the  foregoing  discus- 
aon  no  s^fish  pretension  had  been  asserted  by  the  United  States,  nor 
one  in  the  least  degree  hostile  to  Oreat  Britain.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  neither  asserts  any  principle,  nor  asks  for  any  ad- 
judication which  is  not  for  the  common  interest  of  the  world  as  much 
Mfor  itself.  The  fundamental  truth  that  this  useful  race  of  animals 
is  the  property  of  mankind  is  not  changed  by  the  circamstance  that 
the  custody  and  defense  of  it  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  United 
Btates.  Their  appearance  as  a  litigant  in  this  forum  may  be  said,  in  a 
^  just  sense,  to  be  fortuitous.    The  real  controversy  is  between 
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those,  wherever  they  may  dwell,  who  want  the  seals,  and  the  Canadian 
pelagic  sealersj  who  are  threatening  the  extermination  of  them.    If  that 
danger  can  be  averted  by  the  method  which  alone  can  be  effective,  the 
recognition  of  a  properly  interest  in  the  United  States,  the  benefit  will 
accrue  equally  to  all.    The  seal-skins  will  be  furnished  to  the  citizens 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  all  other  nations  upon  the  same  terms  ujion 
wMch  they  are  obtainable  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.    The  large 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  the  skins  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  peril  which  threatens  them.    None  will  be  losers,  save 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cruel  pursuit,  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  by  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  of  destrojang  this  usefiiL 
race  of  animals.    And  the  loss  even  to  them  would  be  comparatively^ 
small,  for  the  pursuit  under  present  conditions  can  not  continue  foir 
more  than  a  very  short  period. 

The  United  States  may,  indeed,  derive  a  profit  peculiar  to  themselves 
as  the  cultivators  of  the  herd ;  but  this  is  the  just  reward  of  their  in- 
dustry, abstinence,  and  care,  and  no  more  than  every  other  nation  in 
respect  to  products  peculiar  to  itself.    Without  these  voluntary  efforts 
the  herds  would  be  speedily  swept  away.    Their  present  existence  and 
numbers  are  absolutely  due  to  these  efforts.    It  is  by  such  means  alone 
that  nature  makes  her  gifts  full3'^  available  to  their  desired  extent  to  all 
nations.    The  advantages 'which,  in  the  partition  among  nations,  have 
fallen  under  the  power  of  the  United  States,  it  is  their  duty,  and  their 
duty  to  mankind,  to  improve.    The  rights  and  interests  of  mankind  are 
properly  asserted  in  this  international  forum ;  but  they  can  be  asserted 
only  through  the  United  States.    If  the  world  has  the  right,  as  it  cer- 
tainly has,  to  call  upon  that  nation  to  make  the  benefits  which  nature 
has  assigned  to  its  custody  available,  it  must  clothe  it  with  the  powers 
which  are  requisite  to  that  end. 

If  the  United  States  have,  as  ha«  now  been  shown,  a  property  interest 
in  the  Alaskan  herd,  the  undersigned  conceives  it  to  be  a  certain  con- 
sequence that  they  have  the  right  to  protect  it  anywhere  upon  the  high 
seas  against  injury  or  invasion,  by  such  reasonable  exercise  of  force  as 
may  be  necessary.  This  proposition  will  be  fully  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  next  to  be  considered,  of  the  rights  acquired  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sealing  industries  carried  on  by  them  upon 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

If  the  foregoing  argument  is  successful  in  showing  that  the  United 
States  have  a  property  in  the  Alaskan  seal  herd  their  right  to  protect 
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that  prox>erty  anywhere  upon  the  seas  where  it  and  they  have  the  right 
to  go  is  9,  proposition  scarcely  open  to  question.  The  rights  of  a  nation 
of  all  descriptions  upon  the  high  seas  are  uniformly  protected  by  the 
direct  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  other  way  of  pro- 
tecting them.  There  is  no  general  sovereign  or  tribunal  over  nations 
before  which  an  alleged  trespassing  nation  can  be  summoned  for  judg- 
ment. But  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  self-protection  will  be  fully 
discussed  under  the  next  head  of  this  argument,  devoted  to  that  aspect 
of  the  property  question  particularly  presented  by  the  sealing  industry 
maintained  by  the  United  States  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands.  If  they 
have  the  right  to  protect  that  industry  against  invasion  by  acts  com- 
mitted upon  the  high  seas,  they  have,  a  fortiori^  the  same  right  to 
protect  their  jf roper ty  on  that  element. 

Jamss  0.  Gabteb. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PART  THIRD,  DIVISION  I  (MR.  CARTER'S 

ARGUMENT). 

AUTMORltlES  UPON   THE    SUBJECT    OF   PROPERTY   IN  ANIMALS 

F&RJE  NATURE. 

[From  Stadiea  in  Roman  Law,  by  Lord  Mackenzie  (6t1i  edition),  Edinborgh  and 

London,  1886,  chapter  lu,  page  174.] 

Wild  anifiMtb. — ^AU  wild  animals,  whether  beasts,  birds  or  fish,  fall 
under  this  rule,  so  that  even  when  they  are  canght  by  a  trespasser  on 
another  man's  land  they  belong  to  the  t^ker,  unless  they  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  forfeited  by  some  penal  law,  (Inst.,  2,  1, 12;  Gains,  2, 
66-69;  Dig.,  41, 1, 3,  pr.  55).  Deer  in  a  forest,  rabbits  in  a  warren,  fish 
in  a  pond,  or  other  wild  animals  in  the  keeping  or  possession  of  the 
first  holder  can  not  be  appropriated  by  another  unless  they  regain  their 
liberty,  in  which  case  they  are  free  to  be  again  acquired  by  occupancy. 
Tame  or  domesticated  creatures,  such  as  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
the  Uke,  remain  the  property  of  their  owners,  though  strayed  or  not 
confined.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  regard  to  such  wild  animals 
already  appropriated  as  are  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  their  owners, 
such  as  pigeons,  hawks  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  bees  swarming  while 
pursued  by  their  owners  (Inst.,  2, 1, 14, 15). 

[From  Gains's  Elements  of  Roman  Law,  translated  by  Edward  Poste,  (2d  ed.)f 

Oxford.    1875.  ] 

8eo.  68.  In  those  wild  animals,  however,  which  are  habituated  to  go 
away  and  return,  as  pigeons,  and  bees,  and  deer,  which  habitually  visit 
the  forests  and  return,  the  rule  has  been  handed  down  that  only  the 
cessation  of  the  instinct  of  returning  is  the  termination  of  ownership, 
and  then  the  property  in  them  is  acquired  by  the  next  occupant;  the 
instinct  of  returning  is  held  to  be  lost  when  the  habit  of  returning  is 
discontinued. 

[From  Von  Savigny  on  Possession  in  tlie  Civil  Law,  compiled  by  Kellelier.] 

With  respect  to  the  possession  of  animals  these  rules  are  to  be  ap- 
plied thus: 

First.  Tame  animals  are  possessed  like  all  other  movables,  t.  c,  the 
X>osses8ion  of  them  ceases  when  they  can  not  be  found.  Second.  Wild 
animals  are  only  possessed  so  long  as  some  special  disposition  (custodia) 
exists  which  enables  us  actually  to  get  them  into  our  power.  It  is  not 
every  custodia,  therefore,  which  is  suffi  cien t ;  whoever,  for  i  nstance,  keeps 
wild  animals  in  a  park,  or  fish  in  a  lake,  has  undoubtedly  done  some- 
thing to  secure  them,  but  it  does  not  depend  on  his  mere  will,  but  on  a 
variety  of  accidents  whether  he  can  actually  catch  them  when  he 
wishes,  consequently,  possession  is  not  here  retained;  quite  otherwise 
with  fish  kept  in  a  stew,  or  animals  in  a  yard,  because  then  they  may  be 
caught  at  any  moment  (lib.  3,  sees.  14, 15,  de  poss).    Third.  Wild  beasts, 
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tamed  artificially,  are  likened  to  domesticated  animals  so  long  as  they 
refaiu  the  liabit  of  returning  to  the  spot  where  their  possessor  keep^ 
tJiem  {donee  animum,  i.  e.,  consueiudinem^  revertenM  hoAent), 

fFrom  Pnflfendorf,  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations^  lib.  m,  cap.  1,  seo.  8.] 

Although  a  loss  seems  to  refer  properly  to  property,  yet  by  as  it  will 
be  generally  accepted  as  embracing  all  injury,  that  relates  to  the  body, 
feme  and  modesty  of  man.  So  it  signifies  every  injury,  corruption, 
diminution  or  removal  of  that  which  is  ours,  or  interception  of  that, 
which  in  perfect  justice  we  ought  to  have;  whether  given  by  nature  or 
conceded  by  an  antecedent  human  act  or  law;  or,  finally,  the  omissiou 
or  denial  of  a  claim  which  another  may  have  upon  us  by  actual  obliga- 
tion. To  this  tends  the  13th  Declamation  of  Quintilian,  where  he 
plainly  shows  that  one  had  inflicted  a  loss  who  poisoned  the  flowers  of 
his  own  garden  whereby  his  neighbor's  bees  perished.  Yet  the  con- 
mciug  reason  consists  in  this:  Since  all  agree  that  bees  are  a  wander- 
ing kind  of  animate  life,  and  because  they  can  in  no  way  be  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  food  from  a  given  place;  therefore,  whenever  there 
is  a  right  of  taking  them,  there  also,  it  is  understood,  is  laid  a  gen- 
eral injunction  to  be  observed  by  all  neighbors,  to  permit  bees  to  wander 
everywhere  without  hindrance  from  anyone. 

[From  Braoton,  Ub.  n,  cap.  1.] 

The  dominion  over  things  by  natural  right  or  by  the  right  of  nations 
is  acquired  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  through  the  first  taking 
of  those  things  which  belong  to  no  person,  and  which  now  belong  to  the 
King  by  civil  right,  and  are  not  common  as  of  olden  time,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fish,  and  all  animals  which  are  bom  on 
the  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  sky,  or  in  the  air;  wherever  they  may 
be  captured  and  wherever  they  shall  have  been  captured,  they  begin  to 
be  mine  because  they  are  coerced  under  my  keeping,  and  by  the  same 
reason,  if  they  escape  from  my  keeping,  and  recover  their  natural 
liberty  they  cease  to  be  mine,  and  again  belong  to  the  first  taker.  But 
they  recover  their  natural  liberty,  then,  when  they  have  either  escaped 
from  my  sight  in  the  free  air,  and  are  no  longer  in  my  keeping,  or  when 
&ey  are  within  my  sight  under  such  circumstances,  that  it  is  imi>0Bsi- 
ble  for  me  to  overtake  them. 

Occupation  also  comprises  fishing,  hunting,  and  capturing;  pursuit 
abne  does  not  make  a  thing  mine,  for  although  I  have  wounded  a  wild 
l)ea8t  so  that  it  may  be  captured,  nevertheless  it  is  not  mine  unless  I 
capture  it.  On  the  contrary  it  will  belong  to  him  who  first  takes  it, 
for  many  things  usually  happen  to  prevent  the  capturing  it.  Likewise, 
if  a  wild  boar  falls*  into  a  net  which  I  have  spread  for  hunting,  and  I 
have  carried  it  off,  having  with  much  exertion  extracted  it  from  the 
net,  it  will  be  mine,  if  it  shall  have  come  into  my  power,  unless  custom 
or  privilege  rules  to  the  contrary.  Occupation  also  includes  shutting 
ttp,  as  in  the  case  of  bees,  which  are  wild  by  nature,  for  if  they  should 
have  settled  on  my  tree  they  would  not  be  any  the  more  mine,  until  I 
have  shut  them  up  in  a  hive,  than  birds  which  have  made  a  nest  in  my 
tree,  and  therefore  if  another  person  shall  shut  them  up,  he  will  have 
the  dominion  over  them.  A  swarm,  also,  which  has  flown  away  out  of 
my  hive,  is  so  long  understood  to  be  mine  as  long  as  it  is  in  my  sights 
and  the  overtaking  of  it  is  not  impossible,  otherwise  they  belong  to  the 
first  taker;  but  if  a  person  shall  capture  them,  he  does  not  make  them 
k»  own  if  he  shall  know  that  they  are  another's,  but  Uq  commits  a  thetlt 
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unless  he  has  the  intention  to  restore  them.  And  these  things  are  tme, 
unless  sometimes  firom  custom  in  some  parts  the  practice  is  otherwise. 
What  has  been  said  above  applies  to  animals  which  have  remained 
at  all  times  wild;  and  if  wild  animals  have  been  tamed,  and  they  by 
habit  go  out  and  return,  fly  away,  and  fly  back,  such  as  deer,  swans, 
seafowls,  and  doves,  and  such  like,  another  rule  has  been  approved, 
that  they  are  so  long  considered  as  ours  as  long  as  they  have  the  dis- 
position to  return;  for  if  they  have  no  disposition  to  return  they  cease 
to  be  ours.  But  they  seem  to  cease  to  have  tbe  disposition  to  return 
when  they  have  abandoned  the  habit  of  returning;  and  the  same  is  said 
of  fowls  and  geese  which  have  become  wild  after  being  tamed.  But  a 
third  rule  has  been  approved  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals,  that  al- 
though tame  geese  and  fowls  have  escaped  out  of  my  sight,  neverthe- 
less, in  whatever  place  they  may  be,  they  are  understood  to  be  mine, 
and  he  commits  a  theft  who  retains  them  with  the  intention  of  making 
gain  with  them.  This  kind  of  occupation  also  takes  place  in  the  case 
of  those  things  which  are  captured  from  the  enemy,  as,  for  instance,  if 
free  men  have  been  reduced  into  slavery  and  shall  escape  from  our 
power  they  recover  their  former  state.  Likewise  the  same  species  of 
occupation  has  a  place  in  the  case  of  those  things  which  are  common, 
as  ia  the  case  of  the  sea  and  the  seashore,  in  the  case  of  stones  and 
gems  and  other  things  found  on  the  seashore.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  islands  which  spring  up  in  the  sea  and  to  things  left  derelict,  unless 
there  is  a  custom  to  the  contrary  in  favor  of  the  public  treasury. 

[From  Bowyer^  Modem  Ciyil  Law,  page  72.] 

Wild  animals,  therefore,  and  birds,  and  fish,  and  all  animals  that  are 
produced  in  the  sea,  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  become  the  property, 
by  natural  law,  of  whoever  takes  possession  of  them.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  whatever  is  the  property  of  no  man  becomes,  by  natural 
reason,  the  property  of  whoever  occupies  it. 

It  is  the  same  whether  the  animals  or  birds  be  caught  on  the  prem- 
ises of  the  catcher  or  on  those  of  another.  But  if  any  one  enters  the 
land  of  another  to  sport  or  hunt,  he  may  be  warned  oflF  by  the  owner 
of  the  land.  When  you  have  caught  any  of  these  animals  it  remains 
yours  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  restraint  of  your  custody.  But  as  soon 
as  it  has  escaped  from  your  keeping  and  has  restored  itself  to  natural 
liberty,  it  ceases  to  be  yours,  and  again  becomes  the  property  of  who- 
ever occupies  it.  The  animal  is  understood  to  recover  its  natural  lib- 
erty when  it  has  vanished  from  your  sight,  or  is  before  your  eyes  under 
such  circumstances  that  pursuit  would  be  diflBcult. 

Here  we  find  the  celebrated  maxim  of  Gajus:  Quod  nullivs  est^  id  ror 
Hone  naturali  occupanti  conceditur.  It  is  founded  on  the  following 
doctrine:  Granting  the  institution  of  the  rights  of  property  among 
tnankind,  those  things  are  each  man^s  property  which  no  other  man  has 
a  right  to  take  from  him.  Now,  no  one  has  a  right  to  tluit  which  is  res 
nullius;  consequently,  whoever  possesses  rem  nullius  possesses  that 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  from  him.   It  is  therefore  his  property. 

But  this  general  right  of  acquiring  things  by  occupancy  is  subject  to 
an  important  qualification.  Grotius  justly  argues  that  it  is  not  au  ab- 
solute right,  for  though  it  is  indeed  founded  on  natural  law,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  permissive  law,  and  not  one  which  requires  that  rail  liberty 
should  be  left  to  men  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  since  such  liberty  is  un- 
necessary in  many  cases  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  may  even,  as 
Blackstone  observeS|  be  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  society  if  it  be  not 
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limited  by  positive  law.     Baibeyrac  also  argues  that  wliere a  country  is 
taken  possession  of  by  a  body  of  men,  it  becomes  tbe  propei'ty  of  that 
body  or  of  the  person  who  represents  them,  and  that  therefore  the  right 
of  the  individual  members  t^  take  possession  of  portions  of  it  or  any  of 
the  things  therein  contained,  may  be  restiicted  or  taken  away,  accord- 
ii'.gas  the  welfare  of  the  community  may  demand.    These  principles 
are  apiilicable  to  the  whole,  jurisprudence  of  acquisition  by  occupancy. 
The  acquisition  of  things  tangible  must  be  made  corpore  et  animo — 
that  is  to  say,  by  an  outward  act  signifying  an  intention  to  possess. 
The  necessity  of  an  outward  act  to  commence  holding  a  thing  in  do- 
mmiou  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  a  wil]  or  intention  can  not  have 
legal  effect  without  an  outward  act  declaring  that  intention,  and  on 
the  other  hand  no  man  can  be  said  to  have  the  dominion  over  a  thing 
which  he  has  no  intention  of  possessing  as  his.    Thus  a  man  can  not 
deprive  others  of  their  right  to  take  possession  of  vacant  property  by 
merely  considering  it  as  his,  without  actually  appropriating  it  to  him- 
self; and  if  he  possesses  it  without  any  will  of  ax)propriating  it  to  him- 
self it  can  not  be  held  to  have  ceased  to  be  res  nullius. 

The  intention  to  i)ossess  is  to  be  presumed  wherever  the  outward  act 
shows  such  an  intention,  for  that  is  to  be  presumed  which  is  most 
probable. 

The  outward  aot  or  possession  need  not,  however,  be  manual,  for  any 
species  of  possession,  or,  as  the  ancients  ex2)ressed  it,  custodian  is  a 
BofScient  appropriation. 

Tlie  gener^  principle  respecting  the  acquisition  of  animals  feriB 
natura  is,  that  it  is  absurd  to  hold  anything  to  be  a  man's  property 
which  is  entirely  out  of  his  power.  But  Grotius  limits  the  application 
of  that  principle  to  the  acquisitioii  of  things,  and  therefore  justly  dis- 
sents from  the  doctrine  of  Gajus  given  above,  that  the  animal  becomes 
again  res  nullius  immediately  on  recovering  its  liberty,  if  it  be  difficult 
for  the  first  occupant  to  retake  it.  He  argue^s  that  when  a  thing  has 
become  the  i)roperty  of  any  one,  whether  it  bo  afterwards  taken  from 
him  by  the  act  of  man,  or  whether  he  lose  it  from  a  natural  cause, 
he  does  not  necessarily  lose  his  right  to  it  together  with  the  possession ; 
bat  that  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  proprietor  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal must  have  renounced  his  right  to  it  when  the  animal  is  gone 
beyond  the  hope  of  recovery  and  where  it  could  not  be  identified.  He, 
therefore,  argues  that  the  right  of  ownership  to  a  wild  animal  may  be 
rendered  lasting,  notwithstanding  its  flight,  by  a  mark  or  other  artifi- 
cial sign  by  which  the  creature  may  be  recognized. 

With  regard  to  fish,  Voet  argues  that  when  they  are  included  within 
artificial  boundaries  they  are  private  property,  but  that  when  they  are 
in  a  lake  or  other  large  piece  of  natural  water,  though  the  proprietor 
of  the  land  may  have  a  right  of  fishery  there,  yet  the  fish  are  in  their 
natural  state  of  liberty,  and  consequently  they  can  not  be  his  property 
until  he  has  brought  them  within  his  power  by  catching  them. 

It  was  disputed  among  the  ancient  Eoman  jurisconsulti  whether  a 
wild  animal  becomes  immediately  tlie  property  of  whoever  wounds  it 
80  that  it  can  be  secured,  or  whether  it  becomes  the  property  of  him 
only  who  actually  secures  it.  And  Justinian  confirmed  the  latter 
opinion,  because  many  circumstances  might  occur  to  prevent  the 
Wounded  animal  being  taken  by  him  who  wounded  it. 

Bees,  also,  are  of  a  wild  nature,  and,  therefore,  they  no  more  become 
^property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  by  swarming  in  his  trees  than  do  the 
birds  which  build  in  them ;  and  they  are  not  his  unless  he  inclose  them  in 
^hivc  Consequently;  whoever  hive^  them  makes  them  his  own.    And 
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while  they  are  wild  any  one  may  cut  off  the  honeycombs,  thoufi^h  the 
owner  of  the  land  may  prevent  this  by  warning  off  trespassers.  And 
a  swarm  flying  from  a  hive  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  hive  so  long  as 
it  is  within  his  sight,  but  otherwise  it  is  the  property  of  whoever  takes 
possession  of  it. 

With  regard  to  creatures  which  have  the  habit  of  going  and  return- 
ing, such  as  pigeons,  they  remain  the  property  of  those  to  whom  they 
belong  so  long  as  they  retain  the  animus  revertendi  or  disposition  to 
return.  But  when  they  lose  that  disposition  they  become  the  property 
of  whomsoever  secures  them.  And  they  must  be  held  to  have  lost  the 
animus  revertendi  as  soon  as  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  returning. 
Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Eoman  law,  which  are  conformable  to  the 
English  law,  with  the  qualification  of  Grotius,  whi(;h  is  applicable  to 
the  case  of  all  animals  ferw  natur<Bj  that  is  to  say,  that  a  mark  or 
collar  prevents  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  of  a  wild  animal  being  ex- 
tinguished by  its  escape  from  his  sight  and  pursuit. 

[From  Cooper's  Justinian  (lib.  u,  tit.  1,  sees.  11  et  seq),"] 

Sbo.  11.  De  Rebus  Singulorum. — There  are  various  means  by  whioh 
things  become  private  property.  Of  some  we  obtain  dominion  by  the 
law  of  nature,  which  (as  we  have  already  observed)  is  also  called  the 
law  of  nations;  of  others,  by  the  civil  law.  But  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  begin  from  the  more  ancient  law;  that  law,  which  nature 
established  at  the  birth  of  mankind;  for  civil  laws  could  then  only 
begin  to  exist  when  cities  began  to  be  built,  magistracies  to  be  created, 
and  laws  to  be  written. 

Beg.  12.  De  Occupatione  Ferarum. — Wild  beasts,  birds,  fish  and  all 
animals,  bred  either  in  the  sea,  the  air,  or  upon  the  earth,  so  soon  as 
they  are  taken,  become  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  property  of  the  captor; 
for  natural  reason  gives  to  the  first  occupant,  that  which  had  no 
previous  owner;  and  it  is  not  material  whether  the  man  takes  wild 
beasts  or  birds  upon  his  own,  or  upon  the  ground  of  another;  although 
whoever  hath  entered  into  the  ground  of  another  for  the  sake  of  hunting 
or  fowling,  might  have  been  prohibited  by  the  proprietor,  if  he  had 
foreseen  the  intent.  Whatever  of  this  kind  you  take,  is  regarded  as 
your  property  while  it  remains  under  your  coercion;  but  when  it  hath 
escaped  your  custody,  and  recovered  its  natural  liberty,  it  ceases  to  be 
yours  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  first  who  seizes  it.  It  is  under- 
stood to  have  recovered  its  natural  liberty,  if  it  hath  escaped  your 
sight;  or  although  not  out  of  sight,  yet  if  it  can  not  be  pursued  and 
retaken  without  great  difficulty. 

Sbo.  13.  De  VulneratUme, — ^It  hath  been  questioned,  whether  a  wild 
beast  belongs  to  him,  by  whom  it  hath  been  so  wounded,  that  it  may  be 
taken.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  doth  so,  as  long  as  he  pursues 
it;  but,  if  he  quits  the  pursuit,  it  ceases  to  be  his,  and  again  becomes 
the  right  of  the  first  occupant.  Others  have  thought  that  property  in 
a  wild  beast  must  attach  to  the  actual  taking  it.  We  confirm  this 
latter  opinion;  because  many  accidents  happen,  which  prevent  the 
capture. 

Sbo.  14.  DeApihus. — Bees  also  arewild  by  nature;  therefore,  although 
they  swarm  upon  your  tree,  they  are  not  reputed,  until  they  are 
hived  by  you,  to  be  more  your  property  than  the  birds  which  have 
nests  there;  so,  if  any  other  person  inclose  them  in  a  hive,  he  becomes 
their  proprietor.  Their  honeycombs  also,  if  any,  become  the  property 
of  him  who  takes  them ;  but  clearly,  if  you  observe  any  person  entering 
into  your  ground;  the  object  untouched,  you  may  j  ustly  hinder  him.    A 
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h  hath  flown  from  your  hive  is  still  reputed  to  continue 
[g  as  it  is  in  sight  and  may  easily  be  pursued,  but,  in  any 
i  will  become  the  property  of  the  occupant. 
De  Pavonibus,  et  ColumMs^  et  Cceteris  Animalibua  Mansue- 
M)cks  and  pigeons  are  also  naturally  wild;  nor  is  it  any 
it  after  every  flight,  it  is  their  custom  to  return ;  for  bees 
urally  wild  do  so  too.  Some  have  had  deer  so  tame  that 
i^o  to  the  woods  and  return  at  regular  periods;  yet  no  one 
bat  deer  are  wild  by  nature.  But,  with  respect  to  animals, 
d  return  customarily,  the  rule  is,  that  they  are  considered 
mg  as  they  retain  an  inclination  to  return;  but,  if  this 
cease  to  be  yours;  and  will  again  become  the  property  of 
ike  them. 

[The  Case  of  Swans.    (7  Coke,  15  b.)] 

^ided  that  a  prescription  to  have  all  wild  swans  which  are 
>  and  not  marked,  building  their  nests,  breeding,  frequent- 
particular  creek,  is  not  good.  For  '*  the  prescription  was 
for  the  effect  of  the  prescription  is  to  have  all  wild  swans, 
TCB  naturWy  within  the  said  creek.  And  such  prescription 
L  would  be  insufficient,  as,  for  example,  to  have  all  part- 
Icantes  gignenteSj  and  frequenting  within  his  manor.  But 
say  to  have  free  warren  of  them  within  his  manor;  he  can 
em  jure  privilegii  but  so  long  as  they  are  within  the  place, 
resolved  that  if  the  defendants  had  alleged  that  witbin  the 
ihere  had  been  time  out  of  mind  a  game  of  wild  swans  not 
ilding  and  breeding;  and  then  had  prescribed,  that  such 
iU  his  predecessors  had  used  at  all  times  to  have  and  to  take 
some  of  the  said  game  of  wild  swans  and  their  cignets 
said  creek,  it  had  been  good;  for  all  those  swaris  are  royal 
D  such  manner  a  man  may  prescribe  in  them;  for  tliat  may 
iul  beginning  by  the  King's  grant.  For  in  the  30tli  Edward 
\g  granted  to  C.  W.  all  wild  swans  unmarked  between  Ox- 
indon  for  seven  years.  A  like  grant  was  made  of  wild  swans 
in  the  County  of  Cambridge  to  Bereford,  k.  t.  g.,  by  which 
that  the  Bang  may  grant  vrild  swans  unmarked ;  and  by 
«  a  man  may  prescribe  in  them  in  a  certain  place  because  it 
i  lawful  beginning.  And  a  man  may  prescribe  to  have  a 
rithin  his  manor  as  it  is  held  in  39th  Edward  III,  35,  for  the 
resaid  and  yet  without  prescription  they  do  belong  to  the 
8  prerogative.'' 

me  case  it  was  said  that  there  are  three  manner  of  property 
31>erty  absolute,  property  qualified,  property  possessory. 
[nalified  and  possessory  a  man  may  have  in  those  animals 
ferrn  naturce,  and  to  such  property  a  man  may  attain  by  two 
ndustry,  or  by  rations  impotenticB  et  loci.  By  industry  as  by 
n  or  by  making  them  mansueta  or  domestiea.  But  m  those 
fer(B  naturce  and  by  industry  are  made  tame  a  man  hath  but 
property  in  them,  namely,  so  long  as  they  remain  tame,  for 
attain  to  their  natural  liberty  and  hs,ye  not  animus  revertendi, 
ty  is  lost.  Eatioiie  impotentice  et  loci  as  if  a  man  has  young 
DT  the  like  which  are  ferce  naturce  and  they  build  in  my  land, 
iessory  proi)erty  in  them,  for  if  one  takes  them  when  they  can 
)wner  of  the  soil  shall  have  an  action  of  trespass.  But  when  a 
lavage  beasts  ratio)iej^rivile{jiii,  as  i)jf  reason  of  a  park,  vraxr^\i. 
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&c.,  lie  hatli  not  any  property  in  the  deer,  or  conies,  or  pheasants,  there- 
fore in  his  action  he  shall  not  say  «uo«,  for  he  hath  no  property  in  them 
and  they  do  belong  to  him  for  his  game  and  pleasure  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  privileged  place. 

It  was  resolved  that  all  white  swans  not  marked,  which  have  gained 
their  natnral  liberty,  and  are  swimmiDg  in  an  open  and  common  river, 
might  be  seized  to  the  King's  use  by  his  prerogative,  because  Volatilia 
{quce  sunt  ferce  natvrce)  alia  sunt  regalia^  alia  communia;  ♦  •  •  as 
a  swan  is  a  royal  fowl;  and  all  those,  the  property  whereof  is  not 
known,  do  belong  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative;  and  so  whales,  and 
sturgeons,  are  royal  fish,  and  belong  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative. 
♦  •  •  But  it  was  resolved  also  that  the  subject  might  have  prop- 
erty in  white  swans  not  marked,  as  some  may  have  swans  not  marked 
in  his  private  waters,  the  property  of  which  belongs  to  him  and  not 
to  the  King;  and  if  they  escape  out  of  his  private  waters  into  an 
open  and  common  river,  he  may  bring  them  back  and  take  them  again. 
And  therewith  agreeth  Bracton  (lib.  2,  c.  1,  fol.  9):  8i  autem  ami 
malia  fera  facta  fuerint  mansueta^  et  ex  consuetudine  eunt  et  redeunt, 
volant  et  revolant^  {ut  sunt  cerviy  cigniy  pavoneSy  et  columhcBy  et  huju*- 
modi^  eousque  nostra  inielligantur  quamdiu  habuerint  animum  revertendi. 
But  if  they  have  gained  their  natnral  liberty,  and  are  swimming  in 
open  and  common  rivers,  the  King's  officer  may  seize  them  in  the  open 
and  common  river  for  the  King;  for  one  white  swan  without  such  pur- 
suit as  aforesaid  can  not  be  known  from  another;  and  when  the  prop- 
erty of  a  swan  can  not  be  known,  the  same  being  of  its  nature  a  fowl 
royal,  doth  belong  to  the  King ;  and  in  this  case  the  book  of  7  H,  6, 27,  b, 
was  vouched,  where  Sir  John  Tiptoft  brought  an  action  of  trespass  for 
wrongful  taking  of  his  swans;  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  was  seized 
of  the  lordship  of  S,  within  which  lordship  all  those  whose  estate  he 
hath  in  the  said  lordship  had  had  time  out  of  mind  all  estrays  being 
within  the  same  manor;  and  we  say,  that  the  said  swans  were  estraying 
at  the  time  in  the  place  where,  etc.,  and  we  as  landlords  did  seize  and 
make  proclamations  in  fairs  and  markets;  and  so  soon  as  we  had  notice 
that  they  were  your  swans,  we  delivered  them  to  you  at  such  a  place. 

The  plaintiff  replied  that  he  was  seized  of  the  manor  of  B,  joining 
to  the  lordship  of  S,  and  we  say,  that  we  and  our  ancestors,  and  aU 
those,  etc.,  have  used  time  out  of  mind  to  have  swans  swimming 
through  all  the  lordship  of  S,  and  we  say,  that  long  time  before  the 
taking  we  put  them  in  there,  and  gave  notice  of  them  to  the  defendant 
that  they  were  our  swans,  and  prayed  his  damages.  And  the  opinion 
of  Strange  there  was  well  approved  by  the  court,  that  the  replication 
was  good ;  for  when  the  plaintiff  may  lawfully  put  his  swans  tiiere, 
they  cannot  be  estrays,  no  more  than  the  cattle  of  any  one  can  be 
estrays  in  such  place  where  they  ought  to  have  common;  because  they 
are  there  where  the  owner  hath  an  interest  to  put  them,  and  in  which 
place  they  may  be  without  negligence  or  laches  of  the  owner.  Out  of 
which  case  these  points  were  observed  concerning  swans. 

1.  That  every  one  who  hath  swans  within  his  manor — that  is  to  say, 
within  his  private  waters — ^hath  a  property  in  them,  for  the  writ  of 
trespass  was  of  wrongful  taking  his  swans,  soil.     Quare  eignos  suosj  etc 

2.  That  one  may  prescribe  to  have  a  game  of  swans  within  his  manor, 
as  well  as  a  warren  or  park. 

3.  That  he  who  hath  such  a  game  of  swans  may  prescribe  that  his 
swans  may  swim  within  the  manor  of  another. 

4.  That  a  swan  may  bo  an  estray,  and  so  can  not  any  oth^  fowl,  as  I 
have  read  in  any  book. 
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[Child  V.  Greenbill  (3  Croke,  553).] 

ss  for  entering  and  breaking  plaiiitiU''8  close  and  fisliing  and 
ah  in  his  seveial  fishery.  Contended  for  the  defendant  that  he 
t  say  "his"  fishes,  for  he  hath  not  any  property  in  the  fish 
takes  them  and  has  them  in  his  possession.  Attorneys  for 
maintained  that  they  were  in  his  several  fishery,  and  that  he 
ly  "his"  fishes,  for  there  was  not  any  other  that  might  take 
d  all  the  conrt  was  of  that  opinion. 

[Keeble  v.  Hickeringill,  11  East's,  574.] 

L  npon  the  case.  Plaintift'  declares  that  he  was,  November 
e  second  year  of  the  Qaeen,  lawfully  possessed  of  a  close 
ailed  Minott's  Meadow,  et  de  quodam  vivaria  vocato,  a  decoy 
which  divers  wild  fowl  used  to  resort  and  come;  and  the  plain- 
at  his  own  costs  and  charges,  prepared  and  procured  divers 
leks,  nets,  machines,  and  other  engines  for  the  decoying  and 
f  the  wild  fowl,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  in  taking  them;  the 
at,  knowing  which,  and  intending  to  damnify  the  plaintiff  in 
ry,  and  to  liight  and  drive  away  the  wild  fowl  used  to  resort 
and  deprive  him  of  his  profit,  did  on  the  8th  of  November,  re- 
he  head  of  the  said  pond  and  vivary,  and  did  discharge  six 
len  with  gunpowder,  and  with  the  noise  and  stink  of  the  gun- 
did  drive  away  the  wild  fowl  then  being  in  the  pond;  and  on  the 
d  12th  daysof  November  the  defendant,  with  design  to  damnify 
%tiffy  and  fright  away  the  wild  fowl^  did  place  himself  with  a  gun 
a  vivary,  and  there  did  discharge  the  said  gun  several  times 
hs  then  charged  with  the  gunpowder  against  the  said  decoy 
hereby  the  wild  fowl  were  frighted  away,  and  did  forsake  the 
ttd.  TJpon  not  guilty  pleaded,  a  verdict  was  found  for  the 
Tand  £20  damages. 

C.  J. :  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  action  doth  lie.  It  seems  to  be 
its  instance,  but  is  not  new  in  the  reason  or  principle  of  it.  For, 
ds  using  or  making  a  decoy  is  lawful ;  secondly,  this  employ- 
f  his  ground  to  that  use  is  profitable  to  the  plaintiff,  as  is  the 
id  management  of  that  employment.  As  to  the  first,  every  man 
*th  a  property  may  employ  it  for  his  pleasure  and  profit,  as  for 
5  and  procuring  decoy  ducks  to  come  to  his  pond.  To  learn  the 
f  seducing  other  ducks  to  come  there  in  order  to  be  taken  is  not 
ted  either  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  moral  law;  but  it  is  as 
to  use  art  to  seduce  them,  to  catch  them,  and  destroy  them  for 
of  mankind,  as  to  kill  and  destroy  wild  fowl  or  tame  cattle.  Then 
man  useth  his  art  or  his  skill  to  take  them  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
profit,  this  is  his  trade;  and  he  that  hinders  another  in  his  trade 
ihood  is  liable  to  an  action  for  so  hindering  him. 

•  •  •  *  *  • 

when  we  do  know  that  of  long  time  in  the  kingdom  these  arti- 
Dtrivances  of  decoy  ponds  and  decoy  ducks  have  been  used  for 
\  into  these  jionds  wild  fowl  in  order  to  be  taken  for  the  profit 
»wner  of  the  pond,  who  is  at  the  expense  of  servants,  engines, 
er  management,  whereby  the  markets  of  the  nation  may  be 
d,  there  is  gfreat  reason  to  give  encouragement  thereunto;  that 
Je  who  are  so  instrumental  by  their  skill  and  industry  so  to 
be  markets  should  reap  the  benefits  and  have  their  action. 
\iOTL  that  ^v^hich  is  the  true  reason  is  that  tliis  action  is  not 


r 
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brought  to  recover  damage  for  the  loss  of  the  fowl,  but  for  ihi 
turbance. 

In  the  report  of  this  same  case  in  the  11th  Modern,  75,  Lord 
Justice  Holt  says :  '^  Suppose  the  defendant  had  shot  in  his  own  f^i 
if  he  had  occasion  to  shoot  it  would  be  one  thing,  but  to  shoot  oi 
pose  to  damage  the  plaintifi'  is  another  thing  and  a  wrong."  It  a 
seem  to  be  as  if  he  &red  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  wild  fc 
his  neighbor's  decoy,  that  he  might  take  the  chance  of  benefiting 
self  by  shooting  them  on  the  wing  in  consequence  of  such  distui'E 

[Amory  v.  Flyn  (10  John.,  102).] 

In  error  J  on  certiorari,  from  a  justice's  court.  Amory  brougl 
action  of  trover  ngainst  Flyn  before  the  justice  for  two  geese.  ' 
was  a  trial  by  jury.  The  plaintilf  proved  a  demand  of  the  geese  i 
refusal  by  the  defendant  unless  the  plaintilf  would  first  pay  25 
for  liquor  furnished  to  two  men,  who  had  caught  the  geese  and  ph 
them  to  the  defendant  for  it.  The  geese  were  of  the  wild  kinc 
were  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  the  hand.  They  had  strayed  away 
before,  and  did  not  return  until  brought  back.  The  plaintiff  p; 
property  in  them,  and  tbat  after  the  geese  had  left  his  premises  th 
of  the  defendant  was  seen  pursuing  them  with  dogs,  and  was  iufc 
that  they  belonged  to  the  plaintiff*.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  f( 
defendant,  on  which  the  justice  gave  judgment. 

Per  Curiam:  The  geese  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  rech 
so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  property.  Their  identity  was  ascertained  j 
were  tame  and  gentle,  and  had  lost  the  power  or  disposition 
away.  They  had  been  frightened  and  chased  by  the  defendant's 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  belonged  to  the  plaintiff',  and  the 
affords  no  color  for  the  inference  that  the  geese  had  regained 
natural  liberty  as  wild  fowl,  and  that  the  property  in  them  had  c€ 
The  defendant  did  not  consider  them  in  that  light,  for  he  held  th 
consequence  of  the  lien  which  he  supposed  he  had  acquired  t 
pledge.  This  claim  was  not  well  founded,  for  he  showed  no  rig 
the  persons  who  pawned  them  for  the  liquor  so  to  pawn  them,  ai 
took  them  at  his  peril.  Here  was  clearly  an  invasion  of  private  : 
If  the  person  who  took  the  geese,  or  who  had  kept  them,  had  bee 
to  necessary  expense  in  securing  them,  such  expense  ought  to 
been  refunded;  but  no  such  expense  was  shown  or  pretended,  a 
sanction  such  a  x)awn  as  this  would  lead  to  abuse  and  fraud. 

A  person  who  takes  up  an  estray  can  not  levy  a  tax  upon  it  b 
way  of  amends  of  indemnity.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  commoi 
(1  Koll.  Abr.,  879,  c.  5;  Noy's  Bep.,  144;  Salk.,  680),  and  the  K 
lawyers  equally  denied  to  the  finder  of  any  lost  property  a  rewa 
finding  it  non  probe  petat  aliquid,  says  the  Digest  (Dig.  47,  2,  < 
And,  indeed,  the  civil  law  {ibid,  s.  4)  considered  it  as  a  thefb  to  co 
to  one's  use,  animo  Itwrandi,  property  found,  without  endeavors  t 
the  owners,  or  without  intention  to  restore  it.  But  theft  wa 
always  considered,  in  that  law,  in  the  very  odious  sense  of  our 
mon  law;  for  as  to  the  class  of  thefts  denominated  thefts  not  mai 
and  of  which  this  was  one,  that  law  provided  only  a  civil  remc 
double  damages.  A.  Gellius  (Noct.  Alt.  lib.  11,  c.  18),  who  cite 
very  passage  in  the  civil  law  which  declares  such  conduct  theft, 
tliat  appellation  to  many  aets  which  our  law  does,  and  ought  to  r< 
as  trespasses  merely;  such,  for  instance,  as  ouster  of  ])osse8si 
hind.    But,  taking  the  civil  law  in  the  milder  sensei  it  suffici 
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shows  what  was  considered,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  as  right 
and  dnty,  in  this  case.  The  practice  of  mankind  is  apt  to  be  too  lax 
on  this  subject;  and,  when  occasion  offers,  coarts  ought  to  lay  down 
and  enforce  the  just  and  benevolent  lesson  of  morality  and  law. 

The  verdict,  in  this  case,  being  against  law  and  evidence,  can  not  be 
supported.    Judgment  reversed. 

[Goff  w.  KiltB  (15  Wend.,  550).] 

"The  owner  of  bees  which  have  been  reclaimed,  may  bring  an  action 
of  trespass  against  a  person  who  cuts  down  a  tree  into  which  the  bees 
have  entered  on  the  soil  of  another^  destroys  the  bees  and  takes  the 
honey. 

'*  Where  bees  takes  up  their  abode  in  a  tree,  they  belong  to  the  owner 
of  ike  soil,  if  they  are  unreelaimedy  but  if  they  have  been  reclaimed^  and 
their  owner  is  able  to  identify  his  property,  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  but  to  him  who  had  the  former  possession,  although 
he  can  not  enter  upon  the  lands  of  the  other  to  retake  them  without  sub- 
jecting himself  to  an  action  of  trespass." 

Error  from  the  Madison  common  pleas.  Kilts  sued  Ooff  in  a  justice's 
eourt  in  trespass  for  taking  and  destroying  a  swarm  of  hees^  and  the 
honey  made  by  them.  The  swarm  left  the  hive  of  the  plaintiff,  flew  off 
and  went  into  a  tree  on  the  lands  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Company.  The 
plaintiff  kept  the  bees  in  sight,  followed  them,  and  marked  the  tree 
into  which  they  entered,  x  wo  months  afterwards  the  tree  was  cut 
down,  the  bees  killed,  and  the  honey  found  in  the  tree  taken  by  the 
defendant  and  others.  The  plaintiff'  recovered  judgment,  which  was 
affirmed  by  the  Madison  common  pleas.  The  defendant  sued  out  a 
writ  of  error. 

By  the  court,  Nelson,  J.:  Animals  ferce  natures^  when  reclaimed  by 
the  art  and  x>ower  of  man,  are  the  subject  of  a  qualified  property;  if 
they  return  to  their  natural  liberty  and  wildnesa,  without  the  animus 
reHTtendij  it  ceases.  During  the  existence  of  the  qualified  property, 
it  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law  the  same  as  any  other  property, 
and  every  invasion  of  it  is  redressed  in  the  same  manner.  Bees  are 
ferawUuree^  but  when  hived  and  reclaimed,  a  person  may  have  a  quali- 
fied property  in  them  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  civil  law. 
Occupation,  that  is  hiving  or  inclosing  them,  gives  property  in  them. 
They  are  now  a  common  species  of  property,  and  an  article  of  trade, 
and  the  wildness  of  their  nature,  by  experience  and  practice,  has  become 
essentially  subjected  to  the  art  and  power  of  man.  An  unreclaimed 
swarm,  like  all  other  wild  animals,  belongs  to  the  first  occupant — in 
other  words,  to  the  person  who  first  hives  them;  but  if  the  swarm  fly 
from  the  hive  of  another,  his  qualified  property  continues  so  long  as  he 
can  keep  them  in  sight,  and  x>ossesses  the  power  to  pursue  them.  Un- 
d^  these  circumstances,  no  one  else  is  entitled  to  take  them.  (2  Black. 
Comm.,  393;  2  Kent's  Comm.,  394.) 

The  question  here  is  not  between  the  owner  of  the  soil  upon  which 
the  tree  stood  that  included  the  swarm,  and  the  owner  of  the  bees ;  as 
to  him,  the  owner  of  the  bees  would  not  be  able  to  regain  his  property, 
or  the  fruits  of  it,  without  being  guilty  of  trespass;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows,  from  this  predicament,  that  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
property  is  lost;  that  the  bees  therefore  become  again /erec  naticrce  and 
belong  to  the  first  occupant.  If  a  domestic  or  tame  animal  of  one  per- 
son should  stray  to  the  inclosure  of  another,  the  owner  could  not  follow 
and  retake  it  without  being  liable  for  a  trespass.    The  absolute  right 
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of  property,  notwithstanding,  would  still  continue  in  him,  0 
there  can  be  no  donbt.  So  in  respect  to  the  qualified  property i 
bees.  If  it  continued  in  the  owner  after  they  hived  themselve 
abode  in  the  hollow  tree,  as  this  qualified  interest  is  under  ^ 
protection  of  law  as  if  absolute,  the  like  remedy  existed  in  case 
invasion  of  it.  It  can  not,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  if  the  propc 
the  swarm  continues  while  within  sight  of  the  owuer — in  others 
while  he  can  distinguish  and  identify  it  in  the  air — that  it  eqnal 
longs  to  him  if  it  settles  upon  a  branch  or  in  the  trunk  of  a  tre 
remains  there  under  his  observation  and  charge.  If  a  stranger  1 
right  to  take  the  swarm  in  the  former  case,  and  of  which  there 
no  question,  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  it  in  the  latter, 
it  is  more  confined  and  within  the  control  of  the  occupant. 

It  is  said  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  entitled  to  the  tree  and  all  wit 
This  may  be  true,  so  far  as  respects  an  unreclaimed  swarm.  W 
remains  there  in  that  condition,  it  may,  like  birds  or  other  game, 
laws  out  of  the  question)  belong  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the! 
ratione  soli.  According  to  the  law  of  nature,  where  prior  occa 
alone  gave  right,  the  individual  who  first  hived  the  swarm  ww 
entitled  to  the  property  in  it;  but  since  the  institution  of  civil  m 
and  the  regulation  of  the  right  of  property  by  its  positive  law 
forest  as  well  as  the  cultivated  field,  belong  exclusively  to  the  o 
who  has  acquired  a  title  to  it  under  those  laws.  The  natural  ri| 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fowling,  wherever  ao 
fercB  naturcB  could  be  found,  has  given  way,  in  the  prog^ress  of  so 
to  the  establishment  of  rights  of  property  better  dehned  and  of  a 
durable  character.  Hence  no  one  has  a  right  to  invade  the  end 
of  another  for  this  purpose.  He  would  be  a  trespasser,  and  as 
liable  for  the  game  taken.  An  exception  may  exist  in  the  case  oJ 
ious  animals,  destructive  in  their  nature.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
If  a  man  starts  game  in  another's  private  grounds,  and  kills  it  1 
the  property  belongs  to  him  in  whose  ground  it  is  killed,  because! 
started  there,  the  property  arising  ratioi%e  soli,  (2  Black.  Codl, 
But  if  animals  ferce  naturas  that  have  been  reclaimedj  and  a  qa> 
property  obtained  in  them,  escape  into  the  private  grounds  of  an 
in  a  way  that  does  not  restore  them  to  their  natiiral  condition, 
ferent  rule  obviously  applies.  They  are  then  not  exposed  to  ^ 
the  property  of  the  first  occupant.  The  right  of  the  owner  oont 
and  though  he  can  not  pursue  and  take  them  without  being  hat 
a  trespass,  still  this  difficulty  should  not  operate  as  an  abandonm 
the  animals  to  their  former  liberty. 

The  rights  of  both  parties  should  be  regarded  and  reconciled, 
as  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable  protection  of  each.     The  ci 
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interested  in  the  soil;  the  other  between  two  persons,  each  claiming 
as  the  first  finder.  The  plaintiff  in  the  last  case,  though  the  first 
finder,  had  not  acquired  a  qualified  property  in  the  swarm,  according 
to  the  law  of  prior  occupancy.  The  defendant  had.  Besides,  the 
-  swarm  being  unreclaimed  ftom  their  natural  liberty  while  in  the  tree, 
1t)elonged  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  ratione  soli.  For  these  reasons  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  couit  below  should  be  afiirmed. 
Judgment  affirmed. 

[The  opinion  of  Baron  Wilde  in  Blades  v.  Higga  (12  C.  B.  N.  S.,  512).J 

T  wish  to  add  a  few  words,  as  I  think  the  doctrine  of  animals  ferce 
\  naturcB  has  in  modern  times  been  sometimes  pushed  too  far.  It  has 
'  been  urged  in  this  case  that  an  animal  ferce  naturce  could  not  be  the 
'  subject  of  individual  property.  But  this  is  not  so;  for  the  common 
I.  law  affirmed  a  right  of  property  in  animals  even  though  they  were  ferce 
''  naturoB'j  it*  they  were  restrained  either  by  habit  or  inclosure  within 
"  the  lands  of  the  owner..  We  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke's  lie- 
"__  ports  for  this  right  in  respect  of  wild  animals,  such  as  hawks,  deer,  and 
~  game,  if  reclaimed,  or  swans  or  fish,  if  kept  in  a  private  moat  or  pond, 
'  <or  doves  in  a  dove  cote.  But  the  right  of  property  is  not  absolute; 
for,  if  such  deer,  game,  etc.,  attain  their  wild  condition  again,  the 
~  property  in  them  is  said  to  be  lost. 

The  principle  of  the  common  law  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  rea- 
sonable one,  for  in  cases  where  either  their  own  induced  habits  or  the 
confinement  imposed  by  man  have  brought  about  in  the  existence  of 
wild  animals  the  character  of  fixed  abode  in  a  particular  locality,  the 
law  does  not  refuse  to  recognize  in  the  owner  of  the  land  which  sus- 
tained them  a  property  coextensive  with  that  state  of  things.    When 
these  principles  were  applied  to  a  country  of  few  inclosures,  as  in  old 
times,  the  cases  of  property  in  game  would  be  few;  but  the  inclosures 
and  habits  of  modern  times  have  worked  a  great  change  in  the  char- 
actei  of  game  in  respe<^t  to  its  wildness  and  wandering  nature;  and 
there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  game  in  this  country  which  never  stirs  from 
.the  inclosed  property  of  the  proprietor  by  whose  care  it  is  raised  and 
on  whose  land  it  is  maintained. 

It  is,  I  think,  now  too  late  for  the  courts  of  law  to  meet  this  change 

of  circumstances  by  declaring  a  property  in  live  game;  but  if  the  leg- 

islature  should  interfere,  as  was  suggested  in  argument,  by  giving  to 

the  owner  of  lands  a  property  in  game,  either  absolute  or  qualified,  so 

>  long  as  it  remained  on  his  land,  it  would  only  be  acting  in  the  spirit 

'  and  policy  of  the  common  law. 

Mellor,  J.,  concurred.    Judgment  affirmed.  . 

[Morgan  and  another,  Execntors  of  John,  Earl  of  Abergavennyi  deceased,  r.  William, 

Earl  of  Abergavenny  (8  C.  B.,  768).] 

This  was  an  action  of  trover.  *  •  •  The  defendant  pleaded,  first, 
not  guilty,  except  as  to  the  said  causes  of  action  as  to  twelve  bucks, 
one  stag,  eight  does,  and  four  fawns,  parcel  of  the  said  bucks,  stags, 
does,  and  fawns,  respectively,  in  the  declaration  mentioned;  secondly, 
that,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  said  John,  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  in  his 
lifetime  was  not  possessed,  neither  were  the  plaintiffs,  as  executors  as 
aforesaid,  after  the  death  of  the  said  John,  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  pos- 
sessed, of  the  said  deer  or  other  aninials  in  the  declaration  mentioned, 
or  any  of  them,  as  of  his  or  their  own  property,  respectively;  thirdly, 
that,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  said  deer  and  other  animals  in  the  declara- 
tion mentioned  were  not,  nor  was  any  of  them,  captured  and  reclaimed 
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from  tlieir  natural  and  wild  state,  or  tamed  or  kept  confined  or  inclosed; 
fourtbly,  payment  of  £85  into  court  in  respect  of  the  excepted  bucks, 
stags,  does,  and  fawns. 

The  plaintiffs  joined  issue  on  the  first  three  pleas  and  took  the  £85 
out  of  court  in  satisfaction  pro  tanto. 

The  cause  was  trie>d  before  Goltman,  J.  and  a  sx)ecial  jury  at  the  sit- 
tings at  Westminstejr,  after  Hilary  term,  1847. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  tfie  deer  which  were 
in  the  park  appertaining  to  Bridge  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Sussex, 
the  principal  country  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Abergavenny,  at  the 
time  of  the  decease  of  John,  the  late  earl,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1845. 

The  plaintiffs  were  Richard  Morgan  and  Azaiiah  Ellwood,  the  exec- 
utors of  the  late  earl,  the  defendant  was  his  brother,  who,  the  late  earl 
having  died  a  bachelor,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  to  the  family  en- 
tailed estat'CS. 

At  the  time  of  the  late  earl's  death,  the  deer  in  Eridge  Park  con- 
sisted of  five  hundred  and  forty  head  of  fallow  deer,  and  one  hundred 
head  of  red  deer  in  what  was  called  the  Deer  Park,  twelve  bucks  in  a 
place  called  the  Xew  Park,  and  six  stags  and  two  bucks  which  were 
stalled  for  fatting. 

Eridge  Park  was  an  ancient  park,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  manor 
of  Kotherfield — called  in  Domesday  Book  Reredfelle — ^which,  it  seems, 
was  royal  demesne  of  the  fee  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux,  brother  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  therefore  held  by  the  Saxon  Earl  Godwin. 
In  Domesday  Book  it  is  thus  described: 

"The  land  consists  of  twenty-six  carucates  in  demesne,  four  caru- 
cates  and  fourteen  villeins  with  six  bordarers,  having  fourteen  ploughs. 
There  are  four  aervi  and  wood  sufficient  to  feed  four  score  hogs.  There 
is  a  park.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  worth 
£16;  and  afterwards  £14;  now  £12;  and,  nevertheless,  renders  £30." 

The  substance  of  the  evidence  given  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  was 
as  follows: 

In  modern  times,  Eridge  Old  Park  has  consisted  of  about  900  acres, 
a  great  portion  of  which  is  of  a  rough,  wild  description,  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fern,  brake,  and  gorse.  The  new  park  adjoin- 
ing consists  of  about  200  acres.  Some  additions  were  about  forty  years 
ago  made  to  the  Old  Park  by  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  ancient 
fences,  and  erecting  paling  round  the  land  so  added.  The  deer  usually 
had  the  range  ol  the  Old  Park,  where  they  were  attended  by  keepers 
and  fed  in  the  winter  with  hay,  beans,  and  other  food.  The  does  were 
watched  in  the  falliTig  season,  and  the  fawns  marked  as  they  were 
dropped,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  age  and  to  preserve  the  stock.  At 
times,  certain  of  the  deer  were  selected  from  the  herd  and  caught,  with 
the  assistance  of  lurches  muzzled,  or  with  their  teeth  drawn,  and  tamed 
into  an  inclosure  in  the  new  park,  or  into  pens  or  stalls  for  the  purpose 
of  fattening  them  for  consumption,  or  for  sale  to  venison  dealers.  The 
ordinary  mode  of  killing  them  was  by  shooting.  There  was  a  slaughter- 
house in  the  park  for  preparing  and  dressing  the  carcasse^s.  Some  years 
since  a  great  number  of  deer  were  brought  to  Eridge  from  Penshurst 
and  otlier  places.  Deer  sometimes,  though  rarely,  escaped  from  the 
park  by  leaping  over  the  fence.  Some  of  them  were  described  as  being 
very  tame,  coming  close  to  the  keepers  when  called  at  feeding  times. 
Witnesses  were  also  called  to  prove  that  of  late  years  deer  have  been 
commonly  bought  and  sold  for  profit  like  sheep  or  other  animals  kept 
for  the  food  of  man.    •    ♦    * 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  the  conversion  was  admitted;  but  it 
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▼as  insisted  tbat  Erid^e  Park  was  an  ancient  legal  park,  and  that  the 
d€er  therein,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  were  not  personal  property,  but 
formed  part  of  the  inheritance.    *    *    * 

For  the  plaintiffs  it  was  sabmitted  that,  although  Eridge  Park  might 
ori^nally  have  been  a  park  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  having  all 
tiie  incidents  of  a  legal  park — vert,  venison,  and  inclosure — it  had 
eeased  to  bear  that  charactter,  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
in  modem  times  been  dealt  with,  it  being  essential  that  the  boundaries 
of  an  ancient  park  should  be  strictly  preserved,  and  that,  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  deer  in  question  had  been  treated,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
fera  natures^  and  had  become  mere  personal  property,  like  sheep  or  any 
otha*  domestic  animals. 

The  learned  judge,  in  his  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  the  main 
question  for  them  to  consider  was,  whether  the  deer  in  dispute  were  to 
be  looked  upon  as  wild,  or  as  tame  and  reclaimed;  and  that  it  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  best  authorities  upon  the  subject  that  deer  in  a 
park,  conies  in  a  warren,  and  doves  in  a  dovecot,  generally  speaking, 
go  with  the  inheritance  to  the  heir,  or,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where 
tke  estate  does  not  go  exactly  in  heirship,  but  under  the  limitations  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  to  the  person  next  entitled  under  the  parliamen- 
tary settlement;  but  that  the  rule  was  subject  to  this  exception — that, 
if  the  animals  are  no  longer  in  their  wild  state,  but  are  so  reduced  as 
to  he  considered  tame  and  reclaimed,  in  that  case  they  go  to  the  exec- 
ntors,  and  not  to  the  heir.    He  then  proceeded,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows: A  large  body  of  evidence  has  been  laid  before  you,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  you  tbat  Eridge  Park  was  an  ancient  park,  having 
all  the  incidents  and  privileges  of  an  ancient  park,  to  which  rights 
formerly  appertained  which  are  now  comparatively  valueless.    But  the 
qn^tion  will  not  turn  upon  whether  Eridge  was  or  was  not  an  ancient 
park;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  desirable  if  you  are  able  to 
iorm  an  opinion  upon  it,  that  you  should  state  it.    Undoubtedly,  one 
wbo  has  an  ancient  park,  having  the  rights  and  incidents  of  a  legal 
I»rk,  ought  to  preserve  the  boundaries  within  which  he  claims  to  exer- 
eise  those  rights;   and  probably  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
boandaries  are  so  effaced  that  they  can  not  be  distinctly  ascertained, 
bis  franchise,  as  against  the  Grown,  would  be  lost. 

But  that  is  a  matter  which  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  much 

eoneem  the  question  now  before  us,  because,  though  some  rights  might 

be  forfeited  by  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  boundaries,  still  the  nature 

of  the  animals  would  remain  unchanged.    That  deer,  when  caught  and 

inclosed  in  a  pen,  would  pass  to  the  executors  there  can  be  no  doubt, 

and  probably  if  animals  of  this  sort  were  inclosed  in  a  small  Held,  well 

fenced  round  and  well  kept,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  not 

Bo&r  reduced  into  immediate  possession  as  to  become  personal  property. 

ItiB  quite  admitted,  upon  the  evidence  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,. 

that  there  have  been.from  time  to  time,  additions  made  to  what  formerly^ 

eonstitnted  Eridge  Park,  though  there  is  some  difference  as  to  the- 

qnantity.    And  observing  upon  the  documentary  evidence  put  in  on 

tiie  part  of  the  defendant,  the  learned  judge  said,  with  reference  to  the* 

extract  from  Domesday  Book  and  to  the  inquisition  taken  in  the  reign 

of  Edward  the  Third  ux)on  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Spencer,  that  at  that, 

pttiod,  when  the  forest  laws  were  in  full  vigor,  whenever  a  "park" 

''as  mentioned  it  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  legal  park.    And  he 

eoncladed  hj  asking  the  opinion  of  the  jury  upon  two  questions  which 

be  gave  them  in  writing:  first,  whether  Eridge  Park  was  an  ancient 

park,  with  all  tlie  incidents  of  a  legal  park;  secondly,  whether  the 
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boundaries  coald  be  ascertained  by  distinct  marks,  telling  tbem  that 
the  principal  question  was  whether  they  found  for  the  plaintiffs  or  for 
the  defendant,  the  others  being  only  incidental. 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  a  protracted  absence  returned  into  court, 
the  judge  having  left;  when,  upon  the  associate  asking  them  whether 
they  found  for  the  plaintiffs  or  the  defendant,  the  foreman  answered: 

"  We  find,  first,  that  it  was  originally  a  legal  park,  but  that  its 
boundaries  have  been  altered  and  enlarged;  secondly,  we  find  that  tha 
deer  have  been  reclaimed  firom  their  natiiral  wild  state.  What  the 
effect  of  that  opinion  is  we  are  not  lawyers  enough  to  say.'' 

The  associate  declining  to  receive  their  verdict  in  that  form,  the  jury 
again  retired,  and  after  a  short  absence  returned  into  court,  the  fore- 
man (addressing  the  associate)  saying:  "You  may  take  it  m  the  first 
instance  as  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs.^  The  associate  then  asked, 
**  Do  you  find  that  there  was  an  ancient  park,  with  the  incidents  of  a 
legal  park!"  To  which  the  foreman  answered,  "We  find  that  it  was 
originally  a  legal  park,  but  that  its  boundaries  have  been  altered  and 
enlarged."  Associate:  "Do  you  find  that  there  was  an  ancient  park, 
with  the  incidents  of  a  legal  park! ^  Foreman:  "Yes.''  Associate: 
"  Do  you  find  that  there  were  distinct  marks  by  which  the  boundaries 
could  be  ascertained!  ^    Foreman :  "  Yes,  there  were." 

The  verdict  was  accordingly  entered  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Talfourdj  Sergeant,  in  the  tbllowing  Easter  term,  obtained  a  rule  nisi 
for  a  new  trial,  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  there  had  been  no  complete 
finding  by  the  jury,  they  not  having  distinctly  answered  the  real  ques- 
tion which  was  submitted  to  them,  viz,  whether  the  deer  were  wild  or 
reclaimed ;  secondly,  that  the  learned  judge  misdirected  the  jury,  in 
presenting  the  case  to  them  as  if  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
Bridge  Park,  with  all  the  legal  incidents  of  a  park,  was  a  mere  collateral 
question,  whereas  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  inquiry  (Co.  Litt. 
8  a.;  The  case  of  Swans;  Davies  v,  Powell);  thirdly,  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  finding. 

Humphrey^  Channell,  Sergt,  and  Bovill,  in  Easter  term,  1848,  showed 
cause  in  support  of  the  verdict,  and  Talfourd  and  Byles,  Terfts  and 
Willes  supported  the  rule  to  show  cause. 

Maule,  J.,  now  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court: 

This  case  was  argued  in  Easter  term,  1848,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wilde  and  my  brothers  Coltman  and  Cresswell  and  myself.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  now  proceed  to  pronounce  the 
judgment,  which  has  been  prepared  by  him,  and  in  substance  assente<l 
to  by  us. 

This  was  an  action  of  trover,  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  con- 
version of  a  number  of  deer.  The  declaration  contained  two  count^- 
The  first  count  stated  that  the  testator,  in  his  lifetime,  was  possessed 
of  a  certain  number  of  bucks,  does,  and  other  descriptions  of  deer,  bein  S 
captured  and  reclaimed  from  their  natural  wild  state  and  confined  i*^ 
the  close  of  the  testator,  and  that  the  plaintiffs,  after  his  death,  wer^ 
possessed  as  executors,  and  that  the  defendants  afterwards  converted 
the  deer,  etc.  The  second  count  stated  that  the  plaintiffs,  as  executor^ 
were  possessed  of  the  like  quantity  of  deer,  which  the  defendant  ha^ 
converted,  to  the  damage  of  the  plaintiffs. 

The  defendant,  except  as  to  a  certain  number  of  bucks,  does,  and 
fawns,  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  whole  declaration;  and,   secondly^ 
tliat  the  testator  was  not  possessed,  nor  were  the  plaintiffs,  as  his  ex- 
ecutors, possessed,  of  the  deer  as  alleged;  thirdly,  that  except  as  to  ii 
certain  number  of  bucks,  does,  and  fawns,  the  deer  alleged  in  the  deo- 
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^^    laration  were  not  captured,  reclaimed,  and  tamed,  or  kept  confined  in 

^  inclosed  grounds,  as  alleged ;  lastly,  as  to  tbe  excepted  bucks,  does,  and 
fa^vns,  the  defendant  paid  the  sum  of  £85  into  court. 

?*        Issue  waa  joined  on  these  pleas. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Coltman,  at  the  sit- 

;■  tings  in  Middlesex,  after  Hilary  term,  1847,  when  the  jury  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  upon  the  issues — ^testator  possessed — plaintifts 

:     possessed — and  that  the  deer  were  tame  and  reclaimed. 

A  rule  nisi  was  afterwards  obtained  by  the  defendant  in  the  f<dIow- 
ing  Easter  term  to  show  cause  why  there  should  not  be  a  new  trial 

f     upon  the  ground  of  misdirection,  that  there  had  been  no  sufficient  ver- 

(     diet  found  by  the  jury,  and  that,  if  a  sufficient  verdict  had  been  Ibund, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  evidence. 
Several  questions  arose   upon  the  trial, — ^first,  whether  the  land 

r  called  Eridge  Park,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  was  an  ancient  legal  park ; 
secondly,  whether  it  continued  to  be  a  legal  park,  or  whether  it  had 

i  become  disparked  by  the  addition  of  other  lands  to  the  original  park, 
and  by  the  removal,  decay,  or  destruction  of  the  fences,  so  as  to  destroy 
tlie  evidence  of  the  boundaries  of  such  ancient  park;  and  whether  the 
deer  kept  in  such  park  had  been  tamed  and  reclaimed. 

In  support  of  the  defendant's  case  various  ancient  documents  were 
given  in  evidence  to  establish  that  the  place  in  question  was  an  ancient 
legal  park,  and  that  from  a  very  early  period  down  to  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  testator  there  had  always  been  a  considerable  herdi  of  deer 
maintained  in  the  park.  And  it  was  also  proved  that  the  place  in 
question,  consisting  of  upwards  of  700  acres  of  land,  was,  in  many  parts, 
of  a  very  wild  and  rough  description.  It  also  appeared  by  the  evidence 
that  certain  lands  had  been  added  to  the  original  park;  and  there  was 
some  contrariety  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  fences. 

It  was  also  proved  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  deer  had  the 
range  of  the  park;  and  that  some  were  tame,  as  it  was  called,  and 
others  wild.  What  in  particular  the  witnesses  meant  by  the  distinc- 
tions of  tame  and  wild  was  not  explained;  but  it  rather  seemed  that 
their  meaning  was  that  some  were  less  shy  and  timid  than  others.  It 
appeared  that  the  deer  very  rarely  escaped  out  of  the  boundaries;  that 
they  were  attended  by  keepers,  and  were  fed  in  the  winter  with  hay, 
beans,  and  other  food;  that  a  few  years  back  a  quantity  of  deer  had 
been  brought  from  some  other  place  and  turned  into  Bridge  Park; 
that  the  does  were  watched,  and  the  fawns,  as  they  dropped,  were 
constantly  marked,  so  that  their  age  at  a  fature  time  might  be  ascer- 
tained; that,  at  certain  times,  a  number  of  deer  were  selected  from 
the  herd,  caught  with  the  assistance  of  dogs,  and  were  put  into  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  park,  which  were  then  inclosed  from  the  rest,  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  depasture  and  give  exercise  to  the  selected  deer,  which 
were  fattened  and  killed,  either  for  consumption,  or  for  sale  to  venison 
dealers;  that  the  deer  were  usually  killed  by  being  shot;  and  that  there 
was  a  reguLir  establishment  of  slaughterhouses  for  preparing  and 
dressing  them  for  use. 

Such  being  the  general  effect  of  the  evidence,  the  learned  judge 
stated  to  the  jury,  that,  by  the  general  law,  deer  in  a  park  went  to  the 
heir  at-law  of  the  owner  of  the  park;  but  that  deer  which  were  tame 
and  reclaimed  became  personal  property,  and  went  bv  law  to  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  owner  of  them,  and  not  to  the  heir  of  the  owner 
of  the  i)ark  in  which  they  were  kept.  And  the  learned  judge  left  it  to 
the  jury,  whether  the  place  in  question  was  proved  by  the  evidence  to 
have  been  an  ancient  park,  with  the  legal  rights  of  a  park,  and  toVl 
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tbem  that,  if  it  had  been  an  ancient  park,  and  the  boundaries  could 
not  now  be  ascertained,  that  the  franchise  might  be  forfeited  in  refer- 
ence to  the  crown,  but  that  that  would  not  affect  the  question  between  the 
parties  relative  to  the  deer,  that  question  being  whether  the  deer  were 
tamed  and  reclaimed;  which  must  be  determined  with  reference  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  animals,  the  nature  of  the  place  where  they 
were  kept  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  l>een  treated:  and  the 
learned  judge  stated  in  writing  the  questions  to  be  answered  by  the 
jury,  which  were,  first,  whether  they  found  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  exec- 
utors, or  for  the  defendant.  Lord  Abergavenny;  secondly,  whether  they 
found  the  place  to  be  an  ancient  park,  with  the  incidents  of  a  legal 
park;  thirdly,  whether  the  boundaries  could  be  ascertained  by  distinct 
marks. 

The  jury  answered,  that  they  found  the  place  to  be  an  ancient  park, 
with  aU  the  incidents  of  a  legal  park;  secondly,  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  ancient  park  could  be  ascertained.  And  the  jury  expressed  a  wish 
to  abstain  from  finding  for  either  plaintiffs  or  defendant;  but,  upon 
being  required  to  do  so,  they  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
stat^  that  the  animals  had  been  originally  wild,  but  had  been  re- 
claimed. 

The  rule  came  on  for  argument  in  Easter  term,  1848;  and  it  appeared, 
upon  the  discussion,  that  the  objection  that  no  sufficient  verdict  had 
been  found  by  the  jury,  had  been  urged  upon  a  misapprehension  of  what 
the  jury  had  said.  It  was  supposeid  that  the  jury  had  not  found,  in 
terms,  for  either  plaintiffs  or  defendant,  but  merely  had  answered  the 
questions  put  to  them:  but  it  appeared,  u])on  inquiry,  that  the  jury 
had  been  required  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff's  or  for  the  defend- 
ant, in  addition  to  answering  the  questions;  and  that  they  accordingly 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff's. 

The  second  objection  was  that  the  judge  had  misdirected  the  jury; 
and  it  has  been  contended,  in  support  of  that  objection,  that  the  judge 
must  be  held  to  have  misdirected  the  jury  in  having  omitted  to  im- 
press sufficiently  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  the  deer  being 
kept  in  an  ancient  legal  park. 

But  the  judge  did  distinctly  direct  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the 
fact  of  the  deer  being  in  a  legal  park,  if  such  should  be  their  opinion 
of  the  place,  as  an  important  ingredient  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question  whether  the  deer  were  reclaimed  or  not  when  he  directed  them 
that  the  question  whether  the  deer  had  been  reclaimed  must  be  de- 
termined by  a  consideration,  among  the  other  matters  pointed  out,  of 
the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  park  in  which  they  were  confined; 
and  we  do  liot  perceive  any  objectionable  omission  in  the  judge's  direc- 
tion in  this  respect,  unless  the  jury  ought  to  have  been  directed  that 
such  fact  was  conclusive  to  negative  the  reclamation  of  the  deer. 

It  has  not  been,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  contended,  in  terms, 
that  deer  kept  in  a  legal  park  can  in  no  case  be  deemed  to  have  been 
tamed  or  reclaimed,  although  the  argument  seemed  to  bear  that  aspect; 
but  the  many  cases  to  be  found  in  the  books  in  which  the  question  has 
been  agitated,  in  whom  the  property  was  of  deer  in  a  park,  seem  quite 
inconsistent  witli  such  a  position ;  because  in  all  such  cases  the  argu- 
ments proceeded  upon  the  distinct  fact  that  the  deer  were  in  a  park, 
that  is,  a  legal  park;  and  the  question  was  whether  deer  continued  to 
be  wild  animals,  in  which  no  property  could  be  acquired,  and  which, 
therefore,  like  other  game  and  wild  animals,  being  upon  the  laud, 
passed  with  the  estate,  or  whether,  by  reason  of  their  being  tamed  and 
ii^ecJaimed;  a  property  could  be  acquired  in  the  deer  distinct  from  the 
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estate,  althoagh  remaining  in  the  park,  and  which  would  pass  in  like 
maimer  as  other  personal  property. 

The  general  position,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  all  the  books,  that  deer 
in  a  park  will  pass  to  the  heir  unless  tamed  and  reclaimed,  in  which 
case  they  would  pass  to  the  executor,  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
position  that  deer  can  not,  in  any  case,  bo  considered  as  tamed  and 
reclaimed  whilst  they  continue  in  a  legal  park.  Many  authorities  are 
died  upon  that  subject,  the  names  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  ad- 
rertto. 

The  observations  made  in  support  of  the  rule,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  were  rather  addressed  to  a  complaint  that  the  learned  judge 
did  not  give  so  much  weight  to  the  fact  of  this  being  a  legal  park  as 
they  thought  belonged  to  it,  than  to  any  exception  to  what  the  judge 
really  said  upon  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  learned 
oQonsel  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  did  not  omit  to  impress  upon  the 
jary  his  view  of  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  the  deer  being  found  in  an 
aiideut  and  legal  park;  and  nothing  is  stated  to  have  fallen  from  the 
judge  calculate  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  jury  from  the  obser- 
ratioDs  of  the  counsel  made  in  that  respect,  or  to  diminish  the  force 
which  justly  attaches  to  any  of  them. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  auguments  in  support  of  the 
rale  have  shown  that  the  verdict  upon  the  issue,  whether  the  deer  were 
tame  and  reclaimed,  was  warranted  by  the  evidence.    In  showing 
eaase,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintitf,  against  the  rule,  it  was  contended 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  jury,  that  Eridge  Park  continued  to  possess 
all  the  incidents  of  a  legal  park,  was  not  warranted  by  the  evidence; 
because  it  was  said  that  the  franchise  had  been  forfeited  by  the  addi- 
tk>Q  of  other  lands  to  the  ancient  park,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
means  of  acertainiug  the  ancient  boundaries;  and  numerous  authori- 
ti«  were  referred  to,  relating  to  the  requisites  for  constituting  an  exist- 
ing legal  park,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  franchise.    But 
the  opinion  which  the  court  has  formed  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
ease,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  that 
qaestion,  or  into  an  examination  of  the  authorities  referred  to. 

That  it  was  proper  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury  in  the  terms  in 
which  the  issue  is  expressly  joined  can  not  be  disputed,  and  the  direc- 
tion that  that  question  must  be  determined  by  referring  to  the  place  in 
which  the  deer  were  kept,  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animals,  and 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  treated,  appears  to  the  court  to  be  a 
correct  direction ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  by  what  other 
means  the  question  should  be  determined,  whetlier  the  evidence  in 
this  case  was  such  as  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that  the  deer  were  tamed 
aod  reclaimed. 

The  court  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  rule  can  not  be  supported 
on  the  ground  of  misdirection. 

It  is  not  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  fit  to  be  submitted  to 
the  jury,  and  that,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  ought  to  have  been  non- 
suited; but  it  is  said  that  the  weight  of  evidence  was  against  the  ver- 
dict 

In  considering  whether  the  evidence  warranted  the  verdict  upon  the 
Bsae,  whether  the  deer  were  tamed  and  reclaimed,  the  observations 
fflade  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  in  the  case  of  Davies  v.  Powell,  are 
deserving  of  attention.  The  difference  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  ob- 
ject of  keeping  deer  in  modern  times  from  that  which  anciently  pre- 
vailed, as  pointed  out  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes,  can  not  be  over- 
looked.   It  is  truly  stated  that  ornament  and  profit  are  the  sol^  ob- 
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jects  for  which  deer  are  now  ordinarily  kept,  whether  in  ancient  legal 
parks  or  in  modern  inclosares  so  called;  the  instances  being  very  rare 
in  which  deer  in  such  places  are  kept  and  used  for  sport;  indeed,  their 
whole  management  differing  very  little^  if  at  all,  from  that  of  sheep,  or 
of  any  other  animals  kept  for  profit.  And,  in  this  case,  the  evidence 
before  adverted  to  was  that  the  deer  were  regularly  fed  in  the  winter; 
the  does  with  young  were  watched ;  the  fawns  takeu  as  soon  as  dropped, 
and  marked;  selections  from  the  herd  made  from  time  to  time,  fattened 
in  places  prepared  for  them,  and  afterwards  sold  or  consumed,  with  no 
difference  of  circumstance  than  what  attached,  as  before  stated,  to 
animals  kept  for  profit  and  food. 

As  to  some  being  wild,  and  some  tame,  as  it  is  said,  individual  ani- 
mals, no  doubt,  difiered,  as  individuals  in  almost  every  race  of  animals 
are  found,  under  any  circumstances  to  differ,  in  the  degree  of  tiimeness 
that  belongs  to  them.  Of  deer  kept  in  stalls,  some  would  be  found 
tame  and  gentle,  and  others  quite  irreclaimable,  in  the  sense  of  temper 
and  quietness. 

Upon  a  question  whether  deer  are  tamed  and  reclaimed,  each  case 
must  depend  upon  the  particular  facts  of  it;  and  in  this  case,  the  court 
think  that  the  facts  were  such  a«  were  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury;  and,  as  it  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  the  court  can  not 
perceive  any  sufficient  grounds  to  warrant  it  in  saying  that  the  jury 
have  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  upon  the  evidence,  and  do  not  feel 
authorized  to  disturb  the  verdict;  and  the  rule  for  a  new  trial  must, 
therefore,  be  discharged.    Bule  discharged. 

fJolm  Da  vies  v,  Thomas  Powell  and  Biz  otliers.    WiUes's  Reports,  1737-1758.] 

The  following  opinion  of  the  court  was  thus  given  by  Willes,  Lord 
Chief  Justice: 

Trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  the  close  of  the  plaintiff  called 
Caversham  Park,  containing  60()  acres  of  land,  in  the  parish  of  Caver- 
sham  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  for  treading  down  the  grass,  and  for 
chasing  taking  and  carrying  away  diversas  feras^  videlicet,  100  bucks 
100  does  and  60  fawns  of  the  value  of  £600  of  the  said  plaintiff  inclu- 
808  et  coarctata8  in  the  said  close  of  the  said  plaintiff.    Damage  i£700. 

The  defendants  all  join  in  the  same  plea;  and  as  to  the  force  and 
arms,  etc.  they  plead  not  guilty,  but  as  to  the  residue  of  the  trespass 
they  justify  as  servants  of  Charles  Lord  Cadogan,  and  set  forth  that  the 
place  where,  etc.,  at  the  time  when,  etc.,  was,  and  is  a  park  inclosed  and 
fenced  with  pales  and  rails,  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Caver- 
sham Park,  etc. ;  and  that  the  said  Lord  Cadogan  was  seized  thereof 
and  also  of  a  messuage,  etc.,  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  and  being  so  seized 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1730,  by  indenture  demised  the  same  to  the  plain- 
tiff by  the  name  {inter  alia)  of  all  the  said  park  called  Caversham  Park 
from  Lady-day  then  last  past  for  the  term  of  7  years,  under  the 
rent  of  £124  28.  The  deer  are  not  particularly  demised,  but  there 
is  a  covenant  that  the  plaintiff,  his  executors,  and  administrators 
should  from  time  to  time  during  the  term  keep  the  full  number  of 
100  living  deer  in  and  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  or  in  or  upon 
some  parts  thereof.  And  Lord  Cadogan  covenants  to  allow  the 
plaintiff  in  the  winter  yearly  during  the  term  twenty  loads  of  boughs 
and  lops  of  trees  for  browse  for  hi8  deer  to  feed  on,  calling  them  there,  as 
hedoesinotherpartsof  the  lease,  the  deer  of  the  said  John  Davies;  and 
likewise  covenants  that  if  the  plaintiff  shall  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
next  before  the  expiration  thereof  iniy  Lord  Cadogan  all  the  rent  tbat 
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▼onid  be  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  then  the  ])laint]£f,  his  ex- 
ecutors, etc,  might  sell  or  dispose  of  any  or  all  of  the  deer  that  he  or 
tbej  sboald  have  iu  the  said  park  at  any  time  in  the  last  vear  of  the 
said  term,  anything  in  the  said  indenture  to  the  contrary  m  anywise 
notwithstanding.  And  the  defendants  justify  taking  the  said  deer  as 
a  distress  for  £186  rent  dae  at  St.  Thomas-day,  1731^  and  say  that 
they  did  seize,  chase,  and  drive  away  the  said  deer  m  the  declara- 
tioD  mentioned  then  and  there  found,  ^'  being  the  property  of  and  be- 
longing  to  the  said  John  Davies,"  in  the  name  of  a  distress  for  the 
said  rent;  and  then  set  forth  that  they  complied  with  the  several 
requisites  directed  by  the  act  concerning  distresses  (and  to  which  there 
is  no  objection  taken)  that  the  deer  were  appraised  at  £161  15«.  6d.j 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  sold  for  £86  19«.,  being  the  best  price 
they  could  get  for  the  same;  and  that  the  said  sum  was  paid  to  Lord 
Cadogan  towards  satisfaction  of  the  rent  in  arrear;  and  that  in  tak- 
ing such  distress  they  did  as  little  damage  as  they  could. 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurs  generally,  and  the  defendants  join 
i&  demurrer. 

And  the  single  question  that  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  is  whether  these  deer  under  these  circumstances,  as  they  are  set 
forth  in  the  pleadings,  were  distrainable  or  not.  It  was  insisted  for 
the  plaintiff  that  they  were  not; 

(1)  Because  they  were  ferce  naturWy  and  no  one  can  have  absolute 
property  in  them. 

(2)  Because  they  are  not  chattels,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  here- 
ditaments and  incident  to  the  park. 

(3)  Because,  if  not  hereditaments,  they  were  at  least  part  of  the 
thing  demised. 

(4)  Their  last  argument  was  drawn  ab  ihusitato,  because  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  deer  have  been  adjudged  to  be  distrainable. 

Tirst.  To  support  the  first  objection,  and  which  was  principally  re- 
lied oa  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  they  cited  Finch  176;  Bro.  Abr., 
tit  ^*Property,"  pi  20;  Keilway,  30  b;  Co.  Lit.  47  a;  1  Rol.  Abr.  666;  and 
several  other  old  books,  wherein  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  deer  are 
not  distrainable;  and  the  case  of  Mallocke  v.  Eastley,  3  Lev.  227, 
where  it  was  holden  that  trespass  will  not  lie  for  deer,  unless  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  tame  and  reclaimed.  They  likewise  cited  3  Inst. 
109, 110,  aud  1  Hawk.  P.  O.  94  to  prove  that  it  is  not  felony  to  take 
away  deer,  conies,  etc.,  unless  tame  and  reclaimed. 

I  do  admit  that  it  is  generally  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  the  old  books 
that  deer,  conies,  etc.,  Sive  ferce  naturce^  and  that  they  are  not  distrain- 
able: and  a  man  can  only  have  a  property  in  them  ratione  loci.  And 
therefore  in  the  case  of  swans,  (7  Co.  15, 16, 17, 18)  and  in  several  other 
books  there  cited  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  where  a  man  brings  an 
letion  for  chasing  and  taking  away  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  etc.,  he  shall  not 
^j  #tto#,  because  he  has  them  only  for  his  game  and  pleasure  ratione 
pritilegii  whilst  they  are  in  his  park,  warren,  etc.  But  there  are  writs 
io  the  register  (fol.  102),  a  book  of  the  greatest  authority.  And  several 
other  places  in  that  book  which  show  that  this  rule  is  not  ajways 
adhered  to.  The  writ  in  folio  102  is  ^^qtmre  clatisum  ipsius  A.freget  et 
iitravit^  &  cuniculos  suos  cepitJ^ 

The  reason  given  for  this  opinion  in  the  books  why  they  are  not 
distrainable  is  that  a  man  can  have  no  valuable  property  in  them.  But 
the  rale  is  plainly  too  general,  for  the  rule  in  Co.  Lit.  is  extended  U) 
dogs,  yet  it  is  clear  now  that  a  man  may  have  a  valuable  property  in  a 
dog.  Trover  has  been  several  tiroes  brought  for  a  dog,  aud  great 
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'damages  have  been  recovered.  Besides  the  natare  of  things  is  now 
very  much  altered,  and  the  reason  which  is  given  for  the  rule  fails. 
Deer  were  formerly  kept  only  in  forests  or  chases,  or  such  parks  as 
were  parks  either  by  grant  or  prescription,  and  were  considered  rather 
as  things  of  pleasure  than  of  profit;  but  now  they  are  frequently  kept 
in  inclosed  grounds  which  are  not  properly  parks,  and  are  kept  princi- 
pally for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  therefore  must  be  considered  as  other 
cattle. 

And  that  this  is  the  case  of  the  deer  which  are  distrained  in  the  pres- 
ent case  is  admitted  in  the  pleadings.  The  plaintiff  by  bringing  an 
action  of  trespass  for  them  in  some  measure  admits  himself  to  have  a 
property  in  them;  and  they  are  laid  to  be  viclusas  et  coarctatag  in  his 
close,  which  at  least  gave  him  a  property  ratione  loci ;  and  they  are  laid  to 
be  takeii  and  distrained  there;  but  what  follows  makes  it  still  stronger, 
for  in  the  demise  set  forth  in  the  plea,  and  on  which  the  question  de- 
pends, they  are  several  times  called  the  deer  of  John  Davies,  the  plaintiff. 
and  he  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  his  own  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  on  the  condition  there  mentioned.  And  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  defendants  distrained  the  deer  being  the  property  of  the  said 
John  Davies;  it  is  also  plain  that  he  had  a  valuable  property  in  them, 
they  having  been  sold  for  £86 19«,  both  which  facts  are  admitted  by  the 
demurrer.  The  plain tiif  therefore  in  this  case  is  estopped  to  say  either 
that  he  had  no  i)roperty  in  them  or  that  his  property  was  of  no  value. 
Besides  it  is  express^ly  said  in  Bro.  Abr.,  tit.  "Property,"  pi.  44,  and 
agreed  in  all  the  books,  that  if  deer  or  any  other  things  ferce  natura 
become  tame  a  man  may  have  a  property  iu  them.  And  if  a  man  steal 
such  deer  it  is  certainly  felony,  as  is  admitted  in  3  Inst.,  110,  and 
Hawk  P.  C,  iu  the  place  before  cited. 

Upon  a  supposition,  therefore,  which  I  do  not  admit  to  be  law  now, 
that  a  man  can  have  no  property  in  any  but  tame  deer,  these  must  be 
taken  to  be  tame  deei',  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  had  a 
property  in  them. 

Second.  As  to  their  not  being  chattels  but  hereditaments  and  inci- 
dent to  the  park  and  so  not  distrainable,  several  cases  were  cited :  Oo. 
Lit.,  47  b.  and  7  Co.  17  b. ;  where  it  is  said  that  if  the  owner  of  a  park 
die  the  deer  shall  go  to  his  heir  and  not  to  his  executors;  and  the 
statute  of  Marlbridge  (52  Hen.  Ill,  c.  22),  where  it  is  said  that  no  one 
shall  distrain  his  tenants  de  libero  tenemento  suo  nee  de  aliquib%ts  ad 
liberum  tenementum  spectantibus,  I  do  admit  the  rule  that  heredita- 
ments or  things  annexed  to  the  freehold  are  not  distrainable;  and 
possibly  in  the  case  of  a  park,  properly  so  called,  which  must  be  either 
by  grant  or  prescription,  the  deer  may  in  some  measure  be  said  to  be 
incident  to  the  park;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  such  a  x)ark, 
nay  it  must  be  taken  not  to  be  so.  In  the  declaration  it  is  stiled  the 
close  of  the  plaintiff  J  called  Caversham  Park.  In  the  plea  indeed  it  is 
stiled  a  park,  called  Caversham  Park ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  it  is  a 
park  either  by  grant  or  prescription ;  and  it  can  not  be  taken  to  be  so 
on  these  pleadings,  but  must  be  taken  to  be  a  close  where  deer  have 
been  kept,  and  which  therefore  has  obtained  the  name  of  a  parky  because 
the  deer,  as  I  mentioned  before,  are  called  the  deer  of  John  Davies,  and 
because  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell  them,  and  so  to  sever  them  from  the 
park  before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  And  in  Hale's  History  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown  (1  vol.  fol.  491),  cited  for  the  defendants,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  there  may  be  a  park  in  reputation,  "  as  it  a  man 
inclos(»  a  piece  of  ground  and  put  deer  in  it^  but  that  makes  it  not  &. 
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park,  without  a  prescription  time  out  of  mind  or  the  King's  charter.'^ 
(Vid.  Stat.,  21  Ed.  I,  de  malefactorihus  in  parcis  there  referred  to). 

Third.  As  to  the  third  objection  that  the  deer  are  part  of  the  thing 
deniised,  and  consequently  not  diatrainable,  the  only  case  which  was 
cited  to  prove  this  was  the  case  of  tithes,  which  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose; bcK^ause  where  tithes  only  are  let  a  man  can  not  reserve  a  rent, 
it  being  only  a  personal  contract.  Without  denying  the  rule,  which  I 
believe  is  generally  true,  the  fact  here  will  not  warrant  it,  for  they  are 
Dot  part  of  the  thing  demised.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  <lescrip- 
don  of  the  particulars,  and  can  not  be  part  of  the  thing  demised  for 
the  reason  before  given,  because  they  may  be  sold  and  disposed  of  by 
the  plaintiff  before  the  expiration  of  the  demise. 

Fomlh.  The  last  argument,  drawn  ah  inusitato^  though  generally  a 
very  good  one,  does  not  hold  in  the  present  case.  When  the  nature  of 
things  changes,  the  rules  of  law  must  change  too.  When  it  was  holden 
that  deer  were  not  distrainable,  it  was  because  they  were  kept  princi- 
pally for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit,  and* were  not  sold  and  turned  into 
money  as  they  are  now.  But  now  they  are  become  as  much  a  sort  of 
hoisbandry  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  any  other  cattle.  Whenever  they 
are  so  and  it  is  universally  known,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that 
when  they  are  kept  merely  for  profit  they  are  not  distrainable  as  other 
cattle,  though  it  has  been  holden  that  they  were  not  so  when  they  were 
ki'pt  only  for  pleasure.  The  rules  concerning  personal  estates,  which 
were  laid  down  when  personal  estates  were  but  small  in  proportion  to 
lands,  are  quite  varied  both  in  courts  of  law  and  equity,  now  that  per- 
sonal estates  are  so  much  increased  and  become  so  considerable  a  part 
of  the  property  of  this  kingdom. 

Therefore,  without  contradicting  the  reasons  which  are  laid  down 
concerning  this  matter  in  the  ancient  books,  and  without  determining 
anything  with  respect  to  deer  in  forests  and  chases  or  parks  properly 
fio  called,  concerning  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  determine 
anything  at  present;  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  we  are  well  warranted 
by  the  pleadings  to  determine  that  these  deer,  under  the  circumstan(tes 
in  which  they  api>ear  to  have  been  kept  at  the  time  when  this  distress 
was  taken,  were  properly  and  legally  distramed  for  the  rent  thai  was 
in  arrear. 

There  must  therefore  be  judgment  for  the  defendanta. 

14749 8 
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II.— The  Eight  of  the  United  States  to  Protect  theib  Seal- 
ing Interests  and  Industry. 

The  principal  question  which  the  United  States  Government  con- 
ceives to  be  presented  for  the  decision  of  this  High  Tribunal,  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Case  of  the  United  Sta'tes  (p.  299)  : 

Whether  individuals,  not  subjects  of  the  United  States,  have  a  riglit 
as  against  that  Government  and  to  which  it  must  submit,  to  engage  in 
the  devastation  complained  of,  which  it  forbids  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
which  must  result  in  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  entire  property,  in- 
dustry, and  interests  involved  in  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herd. 

In  reply  on  its  part  to  this  question,  three  proiwsitions  of  law  are  set 
forth  by  the  United  States  Government  in  its  Case  (p.  300) : 

First.  That  in  view  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  established  by 
the  evidence,  it  has  such  a  property  in  the  Alaskan  seal  herd,  as  the 
natural  product  of  its  soil,  made  chiefly  available  by  its  protection 
and  expenditure,  highly  valuable  to  its  people,  and  a  considerable 
source  of  public  revenue,  as  entitles  it  to  preserve  the  herd  from 
destruction  in  the  manner  complained  of,  by  an  employment  of  such 
reasonable  force  as  may  be  necessary. 

Second.  That,  irrespective  of  the  distinct  right  of  property  in  the 
seal  herd,  the  United  States  Government  has  for  itself  and  for  its 
people,  an  interest,  an  industry,  and  a  commerce  derived  from  the  legit- 
imate and  proper  use  of  the  produce  of  the  seal  herd  on  its  territory, 
which  it  is  entitled,  upon  all  principles  applicable  to  the  case,  to  pro- 
tect against  wanton  destruction  by  individuals,  for  the  sake  of  the 
small  and  casual  profits  in  that  way  to  be  gained;  and  that  no  part  of 
the  high  sea  is  or  ought  to  be  open  to  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  destruction  of  national  interests  of  such  a  character 
and  importance. 

Third.  That  the  United  States,  possessing  as  they  alone  possess,  the 
power  of  preserving  and  cherishing  this  valuable  interest,  are  in  a 
most  just  sense  the  trustee  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
should  be  permitted  to  discharge  their  trust  without  hindrance. 
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In  the  division  of  the  argument  that  has  been  made  between  cdnnsel 
for  convenience^  sake,  the  first  and  third  of  these  propositions,  which 

are  oatarally  conncctedi  have  been  exhaustively  discussed  by  Mr, 

Carter. 

Before  proceeding  to  that  consideration  of  the  second  proposition 
which  is  the  principal  purpose  of  this  argument,  the  undersigned  de- 
ares  to  add  in  resi>ect  to  the  first,  some  brief  suggestions,  which  are 
perhaps  only  a  restatement  in  adifi'ereut  form,  of  what  has  been  already 
advanced. 

Whatever  else  is  in  dispute,  certain  facts  in  relation  to  the  sep.1  herd, 
its  qaalities,  and  it^s  necessities,  are  not  denied. 

The  seal  is  an  amphibious  animal,  polygamous,  altogether  sui  generis j 
and  very  peculiar  in  its  habits.  A  fixed  home  upon  laud  during  several 
months  in  the  year  is  necessary  to  its  reproduction,  and  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  its  species.  It  has  established  this  home,  from  the  earliest 
known  period  of  its  existence,  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to  which  it  returns 
annually  with  an  unfailing  animus  revertendi  and  an  irresistible  in- 
stinct, and  where  it  remains  during  several  months,  and  until  the 
young  which  are  born  there  have  acquired  sufficient  growth  and 
strength  to  depart  on  their  periodic  and  regular  migration. 

While  on  land  it  submits  readily  to  the  control  of  man,  and  indeed 
commits  itself  to  his  protection.  And  it  is  testified  by  credible  wit- 
nesses that  every  seal  in  the  herd,  were  it  desired,  could  be  branded 
with  the  mark  of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  has  fostered  and  protected  the  seals,  as  did  the 
^ssian  Grovernment,  its  predecessor  in  the  ownership  of  these  islands, 
by  careful  legislation  and  by  constant  and  salutary  executive  control, 
and  has  established  out  of  the  seal  products  an  important  and  valuable 
industry.  Without  this  protection  the  animal  would  long  since  have 
been  exterminated,  as  it  has  been  almost  everywhere  else. 

When  the  female  seals  arrive  on  t'ae  islands,  they  are  pregnant  with 
the  young  which  were  begotten  there  during  the  previous  season. 
After  the  young  are  born,  the  mothers,  while  suckling  them,  are 
aaustomed  almost  daily,  and  from  necessity,  to  run  out  to  sea  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  in  pursuit  of  food,  leaving  the  young 
on  the  islands  during  their  absence. 

Upon  these  facts  alone^  it  is  insisted  by  the  United  States  Government, 
^t  it  has  such  a  property  in  the  seal  herd,  the  produce  of  its  territory 
>nd  appurtenant  thereto,  as  entitles  that  Government  to  protect  it 
fromextermii)d/7€7/i  or  other  anaathorlzed  and  injurious  interference* 
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The  complete  right  of  property  in  the  Government  while  the  animals 
are  upon  the  shore  or  within  the  cannon-shot  range  which  marks  the 
limit  of  territorial  waters  can  not  be  denied.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  has  such  a  right  outside  of  that  line,  while  the  seals  are  on 
their  way  to  the  islands  in  the  regular  progress  of  their  migration  at 
the  season  of  reproduction,  or  when,  while  remaining  on  the  islands, 
the  females  are  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  open  sea  in  quest  of  the  food 
necessary  to  sustain  the  young  left  there,  and  which  would  perish  if 
their  mothers  were  destroyed.  The  clear  statement  of  tbis  question 
and  of  the  tacts  upon  which  it  depends,  Would  seem  to  render  its  answer 
obvious. 

(1)  Even  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  municipal  law  as  adminis- 
tered in  courts  of  justice,  such  a  property  would  exist  under  the  cir- 
cumstances stated.  It  is  a  general  rule,  long  settled  in  the  common 
law  of  England  and  America,  thatwhere  useful  animals,  naturally,  wild 
have  become  by  their  own  act,  or  by  the  act  of  those  who  have  sub- 
jected them  to  control,  established  in  a  home  upon  the  land  of  such  per- 
sons, to  which  the  animals  have  an  animum  revertendi  or  fixed  habit  of 
return,  and  do  therefore  regularly  return,  where  they  are  nurtured,  pro- 
tected, and  made  valuable  by  industry  and  expenditure,  a  title  arises 
in  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  which  enables  them  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  animals  while  temporarily  absent  from  the  territory 
where  they  belong;  a  title,  however,  which  would  be  lost  should  they 
abandon  permanently  their  habit  of  return,  and  regain  their  former  w  ild 
state. 

It  is  under  this  rule,  the  justice  of  which  is  apparent,  that  property  is 
admitted  in  bees,  in  swans  and  wild  geese,  in  pigeons,  in  deer,  and  in 
many  other  animals  originally /erec  naturas,  but  yet  capable  of  being 
partially  subjected  to  the  control  of  man,  as  is  fully  shown  by  the 
numerous  authorities  cited  in  and  appended  to  Mr.  Carter's  argument; 
and  that  point  need  not  be  further  elaborated.*  The  case  of  the  seals 
is  much  stronger,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  nature  and  habits  of 
life.  Their  home  on  American  soil  is  not  only  of  their  own  selection, 
but  is  a  permanent  home,  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  in  respect  to 
which  they  never  lose  the  animum  revertendi.    Upon  the  evidence  in 


^  See  also  the  cases  of  Hannam  v,  Mookett^  2  BarnewaU  v.  Cresswell's,  Rep.,  p. 
943;  Keeble  v,  Hicheriugill,  Holt's  Rep.,  p.  17,  and  Carrington  r.  Taylor,  1  East's 
Rep.,  p.  571,  and  Reporter's  note,  from  wliLch  extracts}  are  given  in  appendix  to  thia 
poi'iioa  of  the  argument,  p.  180. 
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.  ^  tliis  case  it  is  gravely  to  be  doubted,  whether  if  the  United  States  Gov- 
,  efnment  should  now  repel  them  from  the  Pribylof  Inlands,  and  prevent 
henceforth  their  landing  there  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do,  there  is 
any  other  land  in  those  seas,  affording  the  requisite  qualities  of  soil, 
climate,  atmosphere,  approach,  propinquity  to  the  water,  food,  and 
freedom  from  disturbance,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  reestablish 
themselves,  so  as  to  continue  their  existence. 

Especially  does  the  rule  of  law  above  stated  apply  to  animals,  which 
in  their  temporary  departure  from  their  accustomed  home,  enter  upon 
no  other  jurisdiction,  and  derive  neither  sustenance  nor  protection  from 
any  other  proprietor,  but  only  pass  through  the  waters  of  the  common 
highway  of  nations,  where  all  rights  are  relative. 

(2)  But  upon  the  broader  principles  of  international  law  applica- 
ble to  the  case,  the  right  of  property  in  these  seals  in  the  United 
States  Government  becomes  still  clearer.  Where  animals  of  any 
sort,  wild  in  their  original  nature,  are  attached  and  become  appur- 
tenant to  a  maritime  territory,  are  not  inexhaustible  in  their  pro- 
duct, are  made  the  basis  of  an  important  industry  on  such  territory, 
and  would  be  exterminated  if  thrown  open  to  the  general  and  unre- 
stricted pursuit  of  mankind,  they  become  the  just  property  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  are  so  attached,  and  from  which  they  derive  the 
protection  without  which  they  would  cease  to  exist,  even  though  in 
the  habits  or  necessities  of  their  life  some  of  them  pass  from  time  to 
time  into  the  adjacent  sea,  beyond  those  limits  which  by  common  con- 
sent and  for  the  purposes  of  defense,  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  part 
of  the  national  territory.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  herd  and  the 
industry  arising  out  of  it  become  indivisible,  and  constitute  but  one 
proprietorship. 

While  the  United  States  Government  asserts  and  stands  upon  the 
ftiU  claim  of  property  in  the  seals  which  we  have  attempted  to  establish, 
it  is  still  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  more  qualified  right  would  yet  be 
sufficient  for  the  actual  requirements  of  the  present  case.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  what  is  the  right  of  ownership  in  an  individual 
seal,  should  it  wander  in  some  other  period  into  some  other  and  fkr 
distant  sea;  that  is  an  inquiry  not  essential  to  be  gone  into;  but  what 
is  the  right  of  property  in  the  herd  as  a  whole,  in  the  seas,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  thus  availed  of  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  foundation  of  an  important  national  concern,  and  in 
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wliicli  it  i8  assailed  by  the  Canadians  in  the  manner  complained  of  1 
When  this  point  is  determined,  all  the  dispute  that  has  arisen  in  thif 
case  is  disposed  o£ 

The  principle  of  law  last  stated  is  not  only  asserted,  without  con- 
tradiction, by  the  authoritative  writers  upon  international  jurispru 
dence,  but  has  been  acted  upon,  with  the  assent  of  all  nations,  in  everj 
ca«e  that  has  arisen  in  civilized  times,  within  the  conditions  abov^i 
stated.  And  upon  that  tenure  is  held  and  controlled  today,  by  nation^ 
whose  borders  are  upon  the  sea,  all  similar  property,  of  many  descrip 
tions,  that  under  like  circumstances  is  known  to  exist. 
Says  Puffendorf  (Law  of  Nature  and  I^atiofls,  book  4,  chap.  5,  sec  7j: 

As  for  fishing,  though  it  hath  much  more  abundant  subject  in  the  sea 
than  in  lakes  or  rivers,  yet  'tis  manifest  that  it  may  in  part  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  if  all  nations  should  desire  such  right  and  liberty 
near  the  coast  of  any  particular  country,  that  country  must  be  very 
much  prejudiced  in  this  respect;  especially  since  'tis  very  usual  that 
some  particular  kind  of  fish,  or  perhaps  some  more  precious  commodity, 
as  pearls,  coral,  amber,  or  the  like,  are  to  be  found  only  in  one  part  or 
the  sea,  and  that  of  no  considerable  extent.  In  this  case  there  is  so 
reason  why  the  borderers  should  not  rather  challenge  to  themselves 
this  happiness  of  a  wealthy  shore  or  sea  than  those  who  are  seated  at 
a  distance  from  it. 

Says  Vattel  (Book  1,  chap.  23,  sec.  287,  p.  120): 

The  various  uses  of  the  sea  near  the  coasts  render  it  very  susceptible 
of  property.  It  furnishes  fish,  shells,  pearls,  amber,  etcj.;  now  iu  all 
these  respects  its  use  is  not  inexhaustible.  Wherefore,  the  nation  to 
whom  the  coasts  belong  may  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  convert 
to  their  own  profit,  an  advantage  which  nature  has  so  placed  witbin 
their  reach  as  to  enable  them  conveniently  to  take  possession  of  it,ia 
the  same  manner  as  they  possess  themselves  of  the  dominion  of  the  land 
they  inhabit.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Bahrem  and 
Ceylon  may  lawfully  become  property^  And  though,  where  the  catch- 
ing of  fish  is  the  only  object,  the  fishery  appears  less  liable  to  b€ 
exhausted,  yet  if  a  nation  have  on  their  coasts  a  particular  fishery  of  a 
profitable  nature,  and  of  which  they  may  become  masters,  shall  thej 
not  be  permitted  to  appropriate  to  themselves  that  bounteous  gift  o: 
nature  as  an  appendage  to  the  country  they  possess,  and  to  reserve  tc 
themselves  the  great  advantages  which  their  commerce  may  thenci 
derive,  in  case  there  be  a  sufficient  abundance  of  fish  to  fiirnish  thi 
neighboring  nations^  •  •  •  f^g^f*^  288.)  A  nation  may  appropriate 
to  herself  those  things  of  which  the  free  and  common  use  would  be  prej 
udicial  or  dangerous  to  her.  This  is  a  second  reason  for  which  govern 
ments  extend  their  dominion  over  the  sea  along  their  coasts,  as  fieur  & 
they  are  able  to  protect  their  right. 

Another  suggestion  is  pertinent  to  the  question. 
The  whole  herd  owes  its  existence,  not  merely  to  the  care  and  protec 
tiou,  but  to  the  forbearance  of  the  United  States  Government  within  its 
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exclusive  jurisdictioD.  While  the  seals  are  upon  ITnitecl  States  terri- 
tory during  the  season  of  reproduction  and  nurture,  that  Government 
might  easily  destroy  the.  herd  by  killing  them  all,  at  a  considerable 
immediate  profit.  From  such  a  slaughter  it  is  not  bound  to  refrain,  if 
the  only  object  is  to  preserve  the  animals  long  enough  to  enable  them 
to  be  exterminated  by  foreigners  at  sea.  If  that  is  to  be  the  result,  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  plainly  within  its 
right  and  powers,  to  avail  itself  at  once  of  such  present  value  as  its 
jiroperty  possesses,  if  the  future  product  of  it  can  not  be  preserved. 
Can  there  be  mo|*e  conclusive  proof  than  this  of  such  lawful  posses- 
sion and  control  as  constitutes  property,  and  alone  produces  and  con- 
tiuues  the  existence  of  the  subject  of  it! 

The  justice  and  propriety  of  these  propositions,  their  necessity  to  the 
general  interests  of  mankind,  and  the  foundation  upon  which  they  rest 
in  the  original  p:inciples  from  which  rights  of  ownership  are  derived, 
have  been  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carter. 

In  a  later  part  of  this  argument  (pp.  164-169)  mauy  instances,  past  and 
present,  in  respect  to  many  descriptions  of  marine  and  submarine  prop- 
erty, from  many  nations,  and  from  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  espe- 
cially, are  gathered  together  to  show  what  the  usage  of  mankind  on  this 
subject  has  been  and  is.  It  is  that  general  usage  which  constitutes  the 
law  of  this  case.  And  on  this  point,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  different 
usage  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  case  of  any  nation  able  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence, touching  any  similar  property  on  which  it  set  value,  let  such 
evidence  be  produced  by  those  who  are  able  to  find  it,  and  whose 
claims  it  will  subserve.  If  in  this  instance  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  of  property  w;hich  it  is  entitled  to  protect,  the  case 
would  present  the  singular  anomaly  of  being  the  only  one  in  which 
that  right  has  not  been  maintained,  in  respect  to  any  valuable  marine 
l)roduct  similarly  situated,  or  appurtenant  in  like  manner  to  the  terri- 
tory of  a  maritime  country. 

It  is  against  this  view  of  the  case,  too  obvious  to  escape  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  counsel  for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  they 
bave  chiefly  struggled  throughout  the  British  Counter  Case,  for  which 
they  have  thought  it  right  to  reserve  their  contentions,  both  in  propo- 
sitions and  evidence,  in  respect  to  the  principal  questions  involved. 
But  they  have  struggled  in  vain.  The  broad  facts  upon  which  it  rests 
are  either  admitted  or  are  incontestable.  No  mere  attempt  to  dispar- 
age or  diminish  them,  no  cavil  over  details,  no  conjectural  suggestions 
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nnsnstained  by  proof,  can  break  their  force  or  change  their  eff 
And  the  legal  conclusions  to  which  they  conduct,  can  not  be  regar< 
at  this  day  as  oi)en  to  serious  question. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  has  thus  far  proceeded  upon 
ground  of  a  national  property  in  the  seal  herd  itself.  Let  it  noii 
assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  that  no  such  right  of  propc 
is  to  be  admitted,  and  that  the  seals  are  to  be  regarded,  outside  of  i 
ritorial  waters,  Asferce  naturae  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term.  Let  tli 
be  likened,  if  that  be  possible,  to  the  fish  whose  birthplace  and  he 
are  in  the  open  sea,  and  which  only  approach  the  shores  for  the  purp 
of  food  at  certain  seasons,  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  the  fish 
there  productive. 

The  question  then  remains,  whether  upon  that  hypothesis,  the  ind 
try  established  and  maintained  by  the  United  States  Government 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  the  taking  of  the  seals  and  the  commerce  t 
is  based  upon  it,  are  open  to  be  destroyed  at  the  pleasure  of  citizeni 
Canada,  by  a  method  of  pursuit  outside  the  ordinary  line  of  territo: 
jurisdiction,  which  must  result  in  the  extermination  of  the  anim: 
Is  there,  even  in  that  vitfw  of  the  case,  any  principle  of  internatio 
law  which  deprives  the  United  States  Government  of  the  right  to 
fend  itself  against  this  destruction  ofits  unquestioned  interests,  plan 
and  established  on  its  own  territory^  In  other  words,  is  the  right 
individual  citizens  of  another  country  to  the  temporary  profit  to 
derived  out  of  such  extermination,  superior  on  the  high  sea  to  t 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  protect  itself  against  the  coi 
quences. 

This,  if  the  strict  right  of  property  can  be  successfully  denied,  is 
precise  question  addressed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Tribunal.    -. 
stract  speculations  can  only  be  useful,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  cond 
to  a  just  determination  of  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  this  question,  the  material  fa 
and  conditions  upon  which  it  arises  should  be  clearly  perceived  s 
understood.  For  it  is  upon  these  and  not  upon  theoretical  considc 
tions  that  the  argument  reposes. 

(1)  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  the  interest  in  ' 
business  which  it  is  sought  to  protest,  is  an  important  interest  a 
resource  of  the  Government  itself. 

The  seal  industry  on  these  islands  was  one  of  the  principal  indu 
menis  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  from  the  lii 
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aan  Government,  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  care  and  pursuit  of 
the  seals  were  immediately  made  the  subject  of  legislation  by  Congress, 
nnder  which  the  whole  business  has  been  since  regulated,  protected, 
and  carried  on  by  the  Government,  as  it  had  been  before  by  Eussia,  in 
sach  manner  as  to  preserve  the  existence  and  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  the  seal  herd,  and  to  make  its  product  valuable  to  those  engaged 
in  itj  and  a  source  of  a  considerable  public  revenue  to  the  Government. 
(See  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  sees.  1956-1975.) 

It  pays  to  the  Government,  as  the  evidence  shows,  a  direct  revenue 
of  about  $10  per  skin,  and  a  considerable  indirect  revenue  upon  the  im- 
portation of  the  dressed  furs;  and  to  the  company,  which  under  lease 
from  the  Government  and  subject  to  its  regulations  carries  on  the 
business,  it  affords  a  large  annual  return,  which  enables  them  to  make 
tbeir  payments  to  the  Government.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
and  many  others  directly  employed  or  indirectly  concerned,  it  gives  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

Nor  are  the  United  States  alone  the  recipients  of  the  profits,  or  in- 
terested to  preserve  this  industry.  The  principal  manufacture  of  mer- 
chantable furs  from  the  raw  skins  is  carried  on  in  London,  where  large 
houses  are  engaged  in  it,  employing  as  the  proof  shows,  between  2,000 
and  3,000  persons.  London  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  trade  in  the 
product,  and  of  the  commerce  through  which  it  is  distributed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  the  preservation  of  the 
seal  herd  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  civilized  world  outside  of  these  two  countries  is  likewise  con- 
cerned in  preserving  from  extinction  the  valuable  product  of  these 
islands.  It  enters  largely  into  human  use;  there  is  no  substitute  for 
it,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  decrease  of  fur-bearing  animals;  and 
nowhere  else  on  the  globe  is  the  seal  fur  produced  in  any  considerable 
quantities.  Almost  everywhere  this  valuable  animal  has  been  exter- 
minated, by  the  same  reckless  and  wasteful  pursuit  that  is  complained 
of  here. 
It  is  pertinent  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  if  the  nation 
to  is  contending  for  the  preservation  of  this  product  of  its  territory 
^Mbut  small  and  poor,  and  this  resource  for  revenue  and  subsistence, 
^fistead  of  being  one  out  of  many,  were  the  only  one  it  possessed,  so  that 
^very  existence  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  it,  the  principles 
^'f  international  law  applicable  to  the  subject  would  be  precisely  the 
as  they  are  now.    The  case  would  be  relatively  of  greater  im- 
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portance  to  one  of  the  parties;  the  law  that  would  control  it  would  be 
the  law  that  controls  this  case;  for  a  nation  has  the  same  right  tc 
defend  one  material  interest,  or  one  class  of  citizens,  that  it  has  to  de- 
ifend  all  it  possesses,  and  all  the  conditions  of  its  existence. 

(2)  The  pursuit  of  the  seals  in  the  open  sea,  at  the  times  and  in  the 
manner  complained  of,  leads  to  the  early  extermination  of  the  whole 
herd. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  that  this  extreme  result  shoald 
be  made  out.  It  would  be  enough  to  show  that  the  interest  in  question 
is  seriously  embarrassed  and  prejudiced,  or  its  product  materially  re- 
duced, even  though  it  were  not  altogether  destroyed.  But  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  of  which  a  large  amount  has  been  submitted,  completely 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  herd  has  by  these  me^ns  been  already 
largely  diminished,  and  that  it  must  necessarily,  if  the  same  conduct 
is  continued,  be  at  no  distant  day  entirely  annihilated. 

(3)  The  method  of  pursuit  employed  by  the  Canadian  vessels,  and 
against  which  the  United  States  Government  protests,  not  only  tends  to 
the  rapid  extermination  of  the  seal,  but  is  in  itself  barbarous,  inhuman, 
and  wasteful. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  seals  talcen  are  females,  either  preg- 
nant and  about  to  give  birth  to  their  young,  or  engaged  in  suckhng 
their  offspring,  which,  by  jbhe  killing  of  the  mothers,  are  left  to  i>erish  ini 
great  numbers  by  starvation.  Some  are  in  both  these  conditions  at  the 
same  time.  And  of  those  thus  destroyed  in  the  water,  a  considerable 
share  certainly,  and  probably  a  very  large  share,  are  lost  to  the  hunter. 

The  killing  of  female  seals  at  any  time  is  made  criminal  by  the  sta^ 
utes  of  the  United  States.    (U.  S.  Eevised  Statutes,  sec.  1961). 

The  destruction  during  the  breeding  season  of  wild  animals  of  any 
kind  which  are  in  any  respect  useful  to  man,  is  prohibited,  not  only  by 
all  the  instincts  of  humanity,  but  by  the  laws  of  every  civilized  couu- 
try,  and  especially  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  arid  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. That  protection,  as  will  be  more  fully  pointed  out  hereafter,  has 
long  been  and  now  is  extended  to  the  seals  in  every  country  in  the 
world  where  they  are  to  be  found.  In  no  part  of  the  world  that  is 
within  territorial  jurisdiction  could  such  conduct  take  place,  without 
exposing  the  perpetrator  to  criminal  prosecution  (see  Case  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  220-229).  So  that  in  order  to  justify  it  in  this  case,  the  sea 
must  be  held  to  be  free  for  acts  which  are  not  only  destructive  of  the 
valuable  interests  of  an  adjacent  nation,  but  are  forbidden  everywhere 
else  by  univeraal  law. 


:  of  gambling,  and  a  taste  of  cruelty. 

is  this  casaal  and  uncertain  profit,  of  these  comparatively  few  in- 

luals,  which  must  of  course  terminate  when  the  seal  herd  is  de- 

red  or  even  much  reduced,  that  is  to  be  balanced  against  the  loss 

will  be  sustained  by  the  United  States,  if  that  destruction  is  com- 

*i 

I  Against  this  injury,  which  the  United  States  Government  has 

e  the  subject  of  vain  remonstrance,  there  are  absolutely  no  means 

^nse  that  can  be  made  available  within  the  limits  of  territorial 

diction.    The  destruction  is  wrought  outside  those  limits,  and 

b  be  repre45sed  there  or  it  can  not  be  repressed  at  all. 

J  it  is  impossible,  when  seals  are  hunted  in  the  water,  that  the  sex 

i\er  be  discriminated  before  the  killing  takes  place,  it  follows  that 

hat  is  called  "pelagic  sealing'^  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  the 

mous  prox)ortion  of  pregnant  and  suckling  females  and  of  nursing 

\g  before  referred  to,  must  continue  to  be  destroyed. 

lat  method  of  pursuit  conduces  also  unavoidably  to  injurious  raids 

liose  concerned  in  it,  upon  the  seals  on  the  islands.    The  extent  of 

chores  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  and  atmosphere,  as  ^es- 
id  in  the  evidence,  make  it  extremely  difficult  and  at  times  impos 
I  to  maintain  such  vigilance  as  will  prevent  these  incursions,  if  seal- 
ing in  the  neighboring  waters  is  permitted.    The  result  of  these 
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The  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  support  of 
the  foregoing  propositions  of  fact,  and  that  relied  upon  to  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  we  have  hud  an  opportunity  to  see  it,  is  fully  discussed  in  a 
later  branch  ot  the  argument  {infraj  pp.  228-313). 

The  ground  upon  which  the  destruction  of  the  seal  is  sought  to  be 
iustified,  is  that  the  open  sea  is  free;  and  that  since  this  slaughter  takes 
place  there,  it  is  done  in  the  exercise  of  an  indefeasible  right  in  tiie 
individuals  engaged  in  it;  that  the  nation  injured  can  not  defend  itself 
on  the  sea,  and  therefore  upon  the  circumstances  of  this  case  can  not 
defend  itself  at  all,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may. 

The  United  States  Government  denies  this  proposition.  While  con- 
ceding and  interested  to  maintain  the  general  rule  of  the  freedom  oi 
the  sea,  as  established  by  modern  usage  and  consensus  of  opinion,  it 
asserts  that  the  sea  is  free  only  for  innocent  and  inoffensive  use,  not 
injurious  to  the  just  interests  of  any  nation  which  borders  upon  it; 
that  to  the  invasion  of  such  interests,  for  the  purposes  of  private  gain^ 
it  is  not  free;  that  the  right  of  self-defense  on  the  part  of  a  nation  u 
a  perfect  and  paramount  right,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate, 
and  which  upon  no  admitted  theory  of  international  law  has  ever  beei 
surrendered;  that  it  extends  to  all  the  material  interests  of  a  natioi 
important  to  be  defended ;  that  in  the  time,  the  place,  the  manner,  an^ 
the  extent  of  its  execution,  it  is  limited  only  by  the  actual  necessity  oi 
the  particular  case;  that  it  may,  therefore,  be  exercised  ux>on  the  higl 
sea,  as  well  as  upon  the  land,  and  even  upon  the  territory  of  other  and 
friendly  nations,  provided  only  that  the  necessity  for  it  plainly  ap 
pears;  and  that  wherever  an  important  and  just  national  interest  o 
any  description  is  put  in  peril  for  the  sake  of  individual  profit  by  an 
act  upon  the  high  sea,  even  though  such  act  would  be  otherwise  just; 
fiable,  the  right  of  the  individual  must  give  way,  and  the  nation  wi 
be  entitled  to  protect  itself  against  the  injury,  by  whatever  force  msi 
be  reasonably  necessary,  according  to  the  usages  established  in  an:s 
agous  cases. 

It  is  believed  that  these  general  principles  will  be  found  to  undexr 
the  whole  theory  and  system  of  the  Islw  of  the  sea,  so  far  as  it  has  b^ 
formulated  by  the  consent  and  usage  of  mankind;  that  they  are  ^ 
foundation  of  many  maritime  rights,  long  recognized  and  establisbft.4 
that  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  courts  of  justice  whenever 
have  been  brought  under  judicial  consideration,  and  of  all  writers 
the  subject  whose  views  are  entitled  to  weight;  that  they  are  suppo: 
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ay  historic  precedents,  the  lightfdlness  of  wliicli  has  never  been 
in  question;  and  that  no  precedent  or  authority  can  be  pro- 
judicial,  juridical,  or  historical,  for  such  a  right  in  the  open  sea 
aimed  by  the  Canadians  in  the  present  case. 
the  sea  was  at  an  early  day  regarded  as  subject  to  no  law  is 
I?  true.  It  was  the  theatre  of  lawless  violence  and  the  home  of 
But  this  condition  was  soon  found  intolerable.  The  assump- 
a  dominion  over  it  by  adjacent  maritime  nations  became  a  neces- 
self-protection,  and  was  therefore  generally  assented  to.  The 
berum  iu  all  such  waters  gave  way  to  mare  clausuniy  not  upon 
le,  but  for  the  sake  of  defense.  Says  Sir  Henry  Maine  (Lectures 
it^^ational  Law,  pp.  75-77): 

first  branch  of  our  inquiry  brings  us  to  what,  at  the  birth  of  in- 
onal  law,  was  one  of  the  most  bitterly  disputed  of  all  ques- 
he  qaestion  of  mare  clauMum  and  mare  liberum — sea  under  the 
on  of  a  particular  power,  or  sea  open  to  all — names  identified 
le  great  reputations  of  Grotius  and  Selden.  In  all  probability 
3stioQ  would  not  have  arisen  but  for  the  dictum  of  the  institu- 
Komau  writers  that  the  sea  was  by  nature  common  property, 
le  moot  point  was  whether  there  was  anything  in  nature,  what- 
lat  word  might  have  meant,  which  either  pointed  to  the  com- 
f  of  sea  or  of  rivers;  and  also  what  did  history  show  to  have  been 
toal  practice  of  mankind,  and  whether  it  pointed  in  any  definite 
}  a  general  sense  of  mankind  on  the  subject.  We  do  not  know 
y  what  was  in  the  mind  of  a  Eoman  lawyer  when  he  spoke  of 
?.  ^or  is  it  ea^y  for  us  to  form  even  a  speculative  opinion  a.s  to 
i»n  have  been  the  actual  condition  of  the  sea  in  those  primitive 
somehow  associated  with  the  conception  of  nature.  The  slender 
ice  before  us  seems  to  suggest  that  the  sea  at  first  was  common, 
n  the  sense  of  being  universally  open  to  depredation.  •  •  • 
latever  jurisdiction  may  have  been  asserted,  probably  did  not 
g  from  anything  which  may  be  called  nature,  but  was  perhaps  a 
ity  against  piracy.  At  all  events  this  is  certain,  that  the  earliest 
opment  of  maritime  law  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  movement 
mare  liberum^  whatever  that  may  have  meant,  to  tnare  clausum — 
navigation  in  waters  over  which  nobody  claimed  authority,  to 
w  under  the  control  of  a  separate  sovereign.  The  closing  of  seas 
at  delivery  from  violent  depredation  at  the  cost  or  by  the  exertion 
Mne  power  or  powers  stronger  than  the  rest.  No  doubt  aovereiirnty 
p  water  began  as  a  benefit  to  all  navigators,  and  it  ended  in  taking 
form  of  protection.^ 


&  Henry  Mfllne  proceeds  as  follows:  "Mr.  W.  E.  Hall,  in  a  very  interesting 
■^toof  hli  volume  (Part  il,  2)  has  shown  that  international  law,  in  the  modern 
^of  the  words,  began  in  a  general  system  of  mare  clauaum.  The  Adriatic,  the 
Wof  GeoM,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Baltic  were  all  closed  and  were  under  author- 
^iod  England  claimed  to  have  precedence  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  of  various 
"•feftomtheNorth  Sea  and  the  parts  of  the  Atlantic  adjoining  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
*«*wU  to  the  bay  of  Biscay .  In  all  th  ose  w  aters  the  om  iss  i  on  to  lo  w  er  the  fla  p:  to  a 
^**>«ip  would  have  been  followed  hy  a  caauon  shot,    Tiicucefor  ward  the  progi'oaA 
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When  commerce  became  more  extensive  and  better  able  to  protect 
itself,  the  modern  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea>  first  formally 
set  forth  by  Grotins,  came  gradually  to  be  established.  Bat  the  con- 
trary doctrine  was  contended  for  by  the  great  judicial  authorities  in 
England.  The  views  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  of  Selden  are  well 
known.  The  powerful  argument  of  the  latter  is  a  permanent  monu- 
ment of  the  contention  of  his  time  in  England.  The  opinion  of  Black- 
stone  was  to  the  same  effect.  As  late  as  1824  another  eminent  English 
writer^  Mr.  Ghitty,  in  his  Commercial  Law,  maintained  the  right  of 
dominion  by  maritime  nations  over  neighboring  seas,  founded  upon 
the  necessities  of  their  situation.  The  surrender  by  England  and  other 
maritime  powers  of  their  control  over  the  seas,  so  long  maintained^  in 
deference  to  the  growing  sentiment  of  the  world  and  the  demands  of 
free  commerce,  was  slowly  and  reluctantly  given.  But  that  surrender 
was,  as  universally  understood,  for  the  purposes  of  just,  innocent,  and 
mutually  profitably  use  by  the  nations  whose  borders  touched  the  sea. 
It  was  not  thrown  open  again  to  general  lawlessness.  The  whole  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea  was  based  upon  the  ground 
that  its  free  use  by  mankind  was  inoffensive  and  harmless  and  con- 
ductive to  the  general  good;  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  arbitrarily 
restricted.* 

Says  Mr.  Justice  Story: 

Every  ship  sails  there  [in  the  open  sea]  with  the  unquestionable 
right  of  pursuing  her  own  lawful  business  without  interruption,  bub 
whatever  may  be  that  business,  she  is  bound  to  pursue  it  in  such  ^ 
manner  as  not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others.  The  general  maxim  irm> 
such  cases  is  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Icedas.  (The  Marianna  Flon^ 
11  Wheaton's  Bepts.,  U.  S.  Sup.  Court,  p.  41.) 


of  maritime  jurisdiction  was  reversed — from  mare  olausum  to  mare  liber  urn;  and.the 
ereijinity  allowed  by  international  law  over  a  portion  of  the  sea  is  in  fact  a  decay 
and  contracted  remnantof  the  authority  once  allowed  to  particular  states  over  a 
part  of  the  known  sea  and  ocean  "  (p.  77). 

*Grotius  (Book  ii,  chap,  iii,  sec.  12,  p.  445)  remarks:  "It  is  certain  that  he  w. 
would  take  possession  of  the  sea  by  occupation  could  not  prevent  a  peaceful  and  i 
nooent  navigatioUf  since  such  a  transit  can  not  be  interdicted  even  on  land,  thoiL 
ordinarily  it  would  be  less  necassary  and  more  dangerous." 

And  Mr.  Twiss(Int.  Law,  sees.  172,  185)  says:  "But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
open  sea,  upon  which  all  persons  may  navigate  without  the  least  prejudice  to 
nation  whatever,  and  without  exposing  any  nation  thereby  to  danger.     It  w» 
thu8  aeem  that  there  is  no  natural  warrant  for  any  nation  to  seek  to  take  possesi^ 
of  the  open  sea,  or  even  to  restrict  the  innocent  use  of  it  by  other  nations.    *    ^"^ 
The  right  of  fishing  in  the  open  sea  or  main  ocean  is  common  to  all  nations  oil 
same  principle  which  sanctions  a  common  right  of  navigation,  viz,  thai  he  tcho 
in  the  open  aea  does  no  injury  to  any  one,  and  the  prod ucle  of  the  sea  are,  in  thit 
t'/titrAai/s/id/e  and  sufficient  for  all." 
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lancellor  Kent  {1  Commentaries,  27): 

essel  in  time  of  peace  has  a  right  to  consult  its  own  safety 
nieiice,  and  to  pursae  its  own  course  and  business  without 
orbed,  when  it  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  others. 
3dom  of  the  high  seas  for  the  inoffensive  navigation  of  all 
firmly  established.  .  (Amphlett^  J.,  Queen  v.  Kehn,  2  Law 
.  Div.,  p.  119.) 

the  right  of  self-defense  on  the  sea  ever  yielded  up  or  relin- 
r  any  nation.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  successive  instance 
»^ress  of  civilization  and  the  advance  of  commerce,  in  which 
»  upon  the  freedom  of  the  sea  were  found  necessary  to  the 
of  any  material  interest  or  right,  general  or  special,  such 
3  were  at  once  asserted,  were  recognized  by  general  assent, 
le  mcori>orated  into  the  growth  of  that  system  of  rules  and 
own  as  international  law.  Some  of  them  will  be  more  i)ar- 
iverted  to  hereafter.  The  safety  of  states  and  the  protection 
>nimercial  interests  were  not  sacrificed  to  the  idea  of  the 
f  the  sea.  That  freedom  was  conceded  for  the  purposes  of 
)ctian,  and  as  affording  its  best  security, 
ire  no  arbitrary  restrictions  imxK)sed  in  modern  times  upon 
m  of  the  sea.  Neither  are  there  any  arbitrary  rights  there. 
elsewhere,  liberty  has  two  conditions;  submission  to  just 
of  law,  and  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  And  these 
I  are  enforced  by  the  injured  party,  because  they  can  be  en- 
no  other  way.' 

then,  a  nation  is  obliged  to  preserve  itself,  it  has  a  right  to  every! liiog 
or  its  preservation,  for  the  law  of  nature  gives  as  a  right  to  everything 
lich  we  can  not  falfill  onr  obligations. 

•n  or  state  has  a  right  to  everything,  that  can  help  to  ward  off  imminent 
i  to  keep  at  a  distance  whatever  is  capable  of  causing  its  ruin,  and  that 
ery  same  reasons  that  establish  its  right  to  things  necessary  to  its  preser- 
[Vattel,  sees.  18, 19.) 

;ht  of  self-defense  is,  accordingly,  a  primary  right  of  nations,  and  it  may 
id,  either  by  way  of  resistance  to  an  immediate  assault  or  by  way  of  pro- 
;ainst  threatened  aggression.  The  indefeasible  right  of  every  nation  to 
It  its  own  defense  is  classed  by  Vattel  among  its  perfect  rights.''  (Twiss, 
part  I,  sec.  12.) 

ght  of  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  of  individuals." 
''For  international  law  considers  the  right  of  self-preservation  as  prior 
Bount  to  that  of  territorial  inviolability."    (Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  chap.  10, 
114.) 

B  last  resort  almost  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  states  are  subordinated  to 
( of  self-protection.  Where  law  affords  inadequate  protection  to  the  indi- 
« mast  be  permitted,  if  his  existence  is  in  question,  to  protect  himself  by 
*  means  may  be  necessary.  ♦  *  •  There  are,  however,  oircumstanceR 
«OTt  of  occasions  upon  which  existence  is  immedi&tely  in  qaestion,  in  which. 
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The  right  of  self-defense  by  a  nation  upon  the  sea,  and  the  right  off 
municipal  jurisdiction  over  a  limited  part  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  tbo 
coasty  are  not  to  be  confounded,  for  the  two  are  totally  distinct.    The 
littoral  jurisdiction,  indeed,  is  only  a  branch  of  the  general  rigbt  of 
self-defense,  accorded  by  usage  and  common  consent:  first,  because  ft 
is  always  necessary  for  self-protection,  and  next,  because  it  is  usually 
sufficient  for  it.    Upon  no  other  ground  was  it  ever  attempted  to  be 
sustained.    That  jurisdiction  must  be  limited  by  an  ascertained  or 
ascertainable  line,  is  its  necessary  condition.    That  the  right  of  self- 
defense  is  subject  to  no  territorial  line,  is  equally  plain.    All  rigbts 
of  self  defense  are  the  result  of  necessity.    They  are  co-extensive  witb 
the  necessity  that  gives  rise  to  them,  and  can  be  restricted  by  uo 
other  boundary.    As  remarked  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  ^^All  that  Ib 
necessary  to  this  object  is  lawful,  aU  that  transcends  it  is  unlawful." 

Precisely  what  is  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  littoral  sea,  and 
precisely  what  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  that  can  be 
asserted  within  it,  whether  it  is  absolute  or  qualified,  territorial  or 
extraterritorial,  are  questions  that  have  been  the  subject  of  grave  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  jurists.  Nov  have  they  ever  been  entirely 
settled.  They  will  be  found  to  be  discussed  with  a  fullness  of  learning, 
a  depth  of  research,  and  a  masterly  power  of  reasoning,  to  which  noth- 
ing can  be  added,  in  the  opinions  of  the  English  judges  in  the  important 
and  leading  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Kehn  (2  Law  Kep.  Exch.  Div.,  1876-77, 
pp.  63  to  239).  These  learned  and  eminent  judges  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  agree  upon  all  the  questions  involved,  and  every  view  that 
can  be  taken  of  them,  and  every  consideration  that  is  pertinent,  are  ex- 
haustively presented  in  their  opinions. 

Upon  these  vexed  questions  it  is  not  at  aU  necessary  to  enter  in  the 
present  case,  for  they  have  little  to  do  with  it.    Whether  the  conclu- 

tbrongb  a  Bort  of  extension  of  the  idea  of  self-preservation  to  inclnde  self-protection 
against  serious  hurts,  states  are  allowed  to  disregard  certain  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  law,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  their  existence  were  involyed/'  (Hall,  Int.  I»aw, 
chap.  7,  sec.  83.) 

*'If  a  nation  is  obliged  to  preserve  itself,  it  is  no  less  obliged  carefully  to  preserve 
all  its  members.  Tbe  nation  owes  this  to  itself,  since  the  loss  even  of  one  of  its 
members  weakens  it  and  is  injurious  to  its  preservation.  It  owes  this  also  to  the 
members  in  particular,  in  consequence  of  the  very  act  of  association ;  for  those  who 
compose  a  nation  are  united  for  their  defense  and  common  advantage,  and  none  can 
Justly  be  deprived  of  this  union  and  of  the  advantages  he  expects  to  derive  ftom  it, 
while  he,  on  his  side,  fulfills  the  conditions.  The  body  of  a  nation  can  not,  then, 
abandon  a  province,  a  town,  or  even  a  single  individual  who  is  a  part  of  it,  unless 
compelled  to  it  by  necessity  or  indispensably  obliged  to  it  by  the  strongest  reasons 
founded  on  tbe  public  safety."    (VatteV,  wc.  17,^ 
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sions  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  conflicting  opinions  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted, is  immaterial  here.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  sole  reason 
upon  which  a  certain  right  of  jurisdiction  ux)on  the  sea,  and  within  a 
limit  that  is  variously  stated,  has  been  conceded  to  maritime  nations, 
isfoand  in  the  necessities  of  self-defense.  This  part  of  the  dominion 
over  the  sea,  whether  it  be  greater  or  less,  has  never  been  surrendered. 
It  is  a  remnant  of  the  former  more  extended  dominion,  retained  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  that  was  asserted.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
bam,  in  his  opinion  in  the  case  just  cited,  reviews  the  history  of  this 
subject,  quoting  the  language  of  every  previous  writer  of  repute,  and 
Inferring  to  every  judicial  decision  respecting  it  which  then  existed. 
He  points  oat  very  clearly  the  different  views  that  have  prevailed  and 
wMeh  then  prevailed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  as  to  the 
distance  over  which  it  could  be  extended.  This  limit  has  been  vari- 
ously asserted  by  writers  of  distinction  and  authority,  at  two  days' 
sail,  one  hundred  miles,  sixty  miles,  the  horizon  line,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  shore,  as  far  as  bottom  can  be  found  with  the  dead  line, 
the  range  of  a  cannon  shot,  two  leagues,  one  league,  or  so  far  as  the 
Government  might  think  necessary.^ 

On  the  other  point,  the  character  of  the  jurisdiction,  it   may  be 
assamed  that  by  the  controlling  opinion  of  the  present  time,  and  by 

'The  lord  ch^ef  Justice  observes:    "From  the  reyiew  of  these  anthorities  we 
sniTeat  the  following  results:  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  suggestion  of  Byu- 
koshoek  that  the  sea  surroimding  the  coast  to  the  extent  of  cannon  range  should  be 
treated  as  belonging  to  the  state  owning  the  coast,  has,  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tioDs,  been  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  publicists  who  have  followed  him  during 
thelMt  two  centuries.    But  it  is  equally  clear  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
nUein  the  respect  of  the  particular  of  distance,  as  also  in  the  still  more  essential 
particular  of  the  eharactor  of  sovereignty  and  dominion  to  be  exercised,  great  dif- 
feroioes  of  opinion  have  prevailed  and  still  continue  to  exist.    As  regards  distance, 
vbile  the  majority  of  authors  have  adhered  to  the  three-mile  zone,  others,  like  M. 
Ortolan  and  Hr.  Halleok,  applying  with  greater  consistency  the  principle  on  which 
the  whole  doctrine  rests,  insist  on  extending  the  distance  to  the  modern  range  of 
eaoBon— in  other  words,  doubling  it.    This  difference  of  opinion  may  be  of  little 
Fnetieal  importance  in  the  present  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  the  place  at  which 
^offense  occurred  was  within  the  lesser  distance;  but  it  is  nevertheless  not  imma- 
terial as  showing  how  unsettled  this  doctrine  still  is.    The  qaestion  of  sovereignty, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  all  important,  and  here  we  have  every  shade  of  opinion. 
*  *    *    Looking  at  this  we  may  properly  ask  those  who  contend  for  the  application 
^  the  existing  law  to  the  littoral  sea,  independently  of  legislation,  to  tell  us  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  to  go  in  applying  it.    Are  we  to  limit  it  to  three  miles,  or  to 
ateod  it  to  six  I    Are  we  to  treat  the  whole  body  of  the  criminal  law  as  applicable 
to  it,  or  only  so  much  iw  relates  to  police  and  safety  f    Or  are  we  to  limit  it,  as  one 
«rf  these  authors  proposes,  to  the  protection  of  fisheries  and  customs,  the  exacting 
«f  harbor  and  like  dues,  and  the  protection  of  our  coasts  in  time  of  warf    Whic^ 
rf  (hwe  writers  are  we  to  foUowf" 
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the  usage  of  nations,  it  is  not  regarded  as  so  far  absolute  that  a  uatioi^ 
may  exclude  altogether  from  within  the  range  of  cannon   shot  th^ 
ships  of  another  country,  innocently  navigating,  and  violating  nt> 
reasonable  regulation  of  the  municipal  law.    But  the  power  which  may 
be  exerted  within  that  limit  is  only  coextensive  with  the  just  require- 
ments of  the  self -protection  for  which  it  exists,  although  undoubtedl/ 
the  nation  exercising  the  jurisdiction  must  be  allowed,  so  long  as  it  acts 
in  good  faith,  to  be  its  own  judge  as  to  the  regulations  proi>er  to  be 
prescribed,  and  the  manner  of  their  enforcement.^ 

This  somewhat  indefinite  area  of  a  greater  or  less  jurisdiction  over 
the  marginal  sea,  which  has  thus  come  to  be  recognized  and  conceded, 
though  accorded  for  the  purposes  of  national  self-protection,  is  by  no 
means  its  boundary.  It  illustrates  the  right  of  which  it  is  an  example, 
but  does  not  exhaust  it.  It  is  but  one  application  of  the  principle  oat 
of  many.  The  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  it  justifies  likewise  the 
larger  power,  and  farther  means  of  defence,  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required.  No  nation,  in  whatever  statute  or  treaty  it  may 
have  assented  to  the  three-mile  or  cannon-shot  limit  of  municipal  juriB- 
diction,  has  ever  agreed  to  surrender  its  right  of  self  defense  outside 
of  that  boundary,  or  to  substitute  for-  that  right  the  contracted  and 
qualified  power  which  is  only  one  of  the  results  of  it,  and  which  must 

'SajB  Sir  Robert  PhillimoTe,  in  his  opinion  in  Qneen  v.  Kehn:  'The  sonnd  oon- 
clnBlons  which  result  from  the  investigation  of  the  authorities  which  have  been  re- 
ferred  to  appear  to  me  to  be  these:   The  concensus  of  civilized  independent  states 
has  recognized  a  maritime  extension  of  frontier  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  frona. 
low  water  mark,  because  such  a  frontier  or  belt  of  water  is  necessary  for  the  defenoe 
and  security  of  the  adjacent  state. 

"  It  13  for  the  attainment  of  these  particular  objects  that  a  dominion  has  beeo^ 
granted  over  these  portions  of  the  high  seas. 

**  This  proposition  is  materially  different  from  the  proposition  contended  for,  vis  s 
that  it  is  competent  to  a  state  to  exercise  within  these  waters  the  same  rights  af 
jurisdiction  and  property  which  appertain  to  it  in  respect  to  its  lands  and  its  ports. 
There  is  one  obvious  test  by  which  the  two  sovereignties  may  be  distinguished. 

"  According  to  modem  international  law  it  is  certainly  a  right  incident  to  each 
state  to  refuse  a  passage  to  foreigners  over  its  territory  by  land,  whether  in  time  of 
peace  or  war.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  the  same  right  with  respect  to  pro- 
venting  the  passage  of  foreign  ships  over  this  portion  of  the  high  seas. 

''In  the  former  case  there  is  no  jus  transitus]  in  the  latter  case  there  is. 

**  The  reason  of  the  thing  is  that  the  defence  and  security  of  the  state  does  not  re- 
quire or  warrant  the  exclusion  of  peaceable  foreign  vessels  from  passing  over  theM 
waters,  and  the  custom  and  usage  of  nations  has  not  sanctioned  it.'' 

Lord  Cockbum,  in  Queen  v.  Kehn,  speaking  of  the  claim  that  a  nation  has  the  right 
of  excluding  foreign  ships  from  innocent  passage  within  the  three-mile  limit,  ssys 
it  is  a  ''doctrine  too  monstrous  to  be  admitted."  And  again,  "No  nation  has  sito- 
gated  to  itself  the  right  of  excluding  foreign  vesse}^  &Qm  tb^  M^  pf  tb^  99t^mft) 
tittorai  iy»ter9  for  the  porpoe^  of  pavigatiPHi" 
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often  prove  inadequate  or  inapplicable.  On  the  contrary,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  many  nations  have  been  compelled  to  assert,  and  have 
saccessfolly  asserted,  much  wider  and  larger  powers  in  the  defence  of 
their  manifold  interests. 

It  is  nnder  the  operation  of  the  same  principle  on  which  jarisdiction 
u  awarded  to  nations  over  the  sea  within  the  3-inile  or  cannon-shot 
!imity  that  a  similar  jarisdiction  is  allowed  to  be  exercised  not  only 
over  navigable  rivers,  bays,  and  estuaries,  which  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  lying  within  territorial  boundaries,  but  over  those  larger 
portions  of  the  ocean  comprised  within  lines  drawn  between  distant 
promontories  or  headlands,  and  often  extending  much  more  than  three 
mfleB  from  the  nearest  coast.    Such  waters  were  formerly  known  in 

English  law  as  ^^the  King's  Chambers."' 
Chancellor  Kent  remarks  on  this  subject  (1  Oom.,  pp.  30,  31) : 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  the  line  of  the  American  coasts,  we 
have  a  right  to  claim  for  fiscal  and  defensive  regulations  a  liberal  ex- 
t^sion  of  maritime  jurisdiction;  and  it  would  not  be  unreasonable,  as 
1  apprehend,  to  assume,  for  domestic  purposes  connected  with  our  safety 
and  welfiEire,  the  control  of  the  waters  on  our  coasts,  though  included 
within  lines  stretching  from  quite  distant  headlands,  as  for  instance, 
from  Gape  Ann  to  Gape  God,  and  from  Nantucket  to  Montauk  Point, 
and  from  that  i>oint  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  from  the  south 
eape  of  Florida  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  principle  on  which  this  exercise  of  maritime  jurisdiction  reposes 
is  only  that  of  self-defense.  As  Ghancellor  Kent  fiirther  observes  (1 
Com.,  p.  26) : 

Navigable  rivers  which  flow  through  a  territory,  and  the  seacoast  ad- 
joining it  •  •  •  belong  to  the  sovereign  of  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory, as  being  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  to  the  undis- 
turbed use  of  the  neighboring  shores. 

That  the  right  of  self-defence  is  not  limited  by  any  physical  boundary, 
but  may  be  exerted  wherever  and  whenever  necessity  requires  it,  upon 
the  high  sea  or  even  upon  foreign  territory,  is  not  only  the  inevitable 
ittolt  of  the  application  of  just  principles,  but  is  established  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  law  of  nations. 


'Sir  Henry  Maine  says  (Lectnres  on  International  Law,  p.  80):  "Another  BUTvival 
of  Urger  pretensions  is  the  English  claim  to  exclnsive  authority  oyer  what  were 
oUedthe  King's  Chambers.  These  are  portions  of  the  sea  cut  off  by  lines  drawn 
fron  one  promontory  of  onr  coast  to  another,  as  from  Lands  End  to  Milford  Haven, 
declaim  has  been  followed  in  America,  and  a  Jurisdiction  of  the  like  kind  is  as- 
ttrted  by  the  United  States  over  Delawi^^  Bajr  and  other  estuaries  which  enter  intp 
^ttioBs  of  their  tenritorjr." 
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Vattel  says  upon  this  subject  (p.  128,  sec.  289): 

Tt  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  distance  the  nation  may  extend  its 
rights  over  the  sea  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  •  •  ♦  Each  state  may 
on  this  head  make  what  regulation  it  pleases  so  far  as  respects  the  trans- 
actions of  the  citizens  with  eac^h  other,  or  their  concerns  with  the  sov- 
ereign; but,.between  nation  and  nation,  all  that  can  reasonably  be  said 
is  that  in  general  the  dominion  of  the  state  over  the  neighboring  seas 
extends  as  far  as  her  safety  renders  it  necessary,  and  her  power  is  able 
to  assert  it. 

Chancellor  Kent  observes  (1  Com.,  p.  29) : 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  precise  or  determinate  conclusion  amidst 
the  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  distance  to  which  a  state  may  law- 
fully extend  its  exclusive  dominion  over  the  sea  adjoining  its  territories 
and  beyond  those  portions  of  the  sea  which  are  embraced  by  harbors, 
gulfs,  bays,  and  estuaries,  and  over  which  its  jurisdiction  unquestion- 
Hbly  extends.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  asserted  is,  that  the  domin- 
ion of  the  sovereign  of  the  shore  over  the  contiguous  sea  extends  as 
far  as  is  requisite  for  his  safety  and  for  some  lawful  end. 

And  states  may  exercise  a  more  qualified  jurisdiction  over  the  seas 
near  their  coast  for  more  than  the  three  (or  Ave)  mile  limit  for  fiscal  and 
defensive  purposes.  Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
prohibited  the  transshipment  within  four  leagues  of  their  coast  of  for- 
eign goods  without  payment  of  duties.^    (Kent  Com.  i,  p.  31.) 

In  the  case  of  Church  v.  Hubbart  (2  Cranch,  Kep.  287),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  unanimously  held  that  "the  right  of  a 
nation  to  seize  vessels  attempting  an  illicit  trade  is  not  confined  to  their 
harbors  or  to  the  range  of  their  batteries."  It  appeared  in  that  case 
that  Portugal  had  prohibited  trade  with  its  colonies  by  foreigners.    A 

» Mr.  Twiss  says  (vol.  I,  pp.  241,  242,  Int.  Law) :  "Further,  if  the  free  and  common 
use  of  a  thing  which  is  incapable  qf  being  appropriated  were  likely  to  be  prejudicial 
or  dangerous  to  a  nation,  the  care  of  its  own  safety  would  authorize  it  to  reduce 
that  thing  under  its  exclusive  empire  if  possible,  in  order  to  restrict  the  use  of  it  on 
the  part  of  others,  by  such  precautions  as  prudence  might  dictate.'' 

Wiklmau,  on  the  same  point,  says  (Int.  Law,  vol.  i,  p.  70):  ''The  sea  within  gun- 
shot of  the  shore  is  occupied  by  the  occupation  of  the  coast.  Beyond  this  limit  mar- 
itime states  have  claimed  a  right  of  visitation  and  inquiry  within  those  parts  of  th& 
ocean  adjoining  to  their  shores,  which  the  common  courtesy  of  nations  had  for  their* 
common  convenience  allowed  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  their  dominions  for  vari— 
ous  domestic  purposes,  and  particularly  for  fiscal  and  defensive  regulations  more  im- 
mediately aifectiug  their  safety  and  welfare." 

Creasy  (Int.  Law,  sec.  245)  remarks:  ''States  may  exercise  a  qualified  Jurisdio- 
tlon  over  the  seas  near  their  coasts  for  more  than  the  three  (or  five)  miles  limit,  for 
fiscal  and  defensive  purposes,  that  is,  for  the  purpose   of  enforcement  of  their 
revenue  laws,  and  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  armed  vessels  from  hovering  on  their 
coasts  in  a  menacing  and  annoying  manner." 

And  Halleck  says  (Int.  Law,  chap.  6,  sec.  13)  the  three-mile  belt  is  the  subject 
of  territorial  jurisdiction.     "Even  beyond  this  limit  states  may  exercise  a  qualified 
Jarisdjation  for  iSacal  and  defensive  purposes." 
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foreign  vessel  found  to  have  been  intending  such  trade  was  seized  on 
tbe  high  seas,  carried  into  a  Portuguese  ^ort,  and  there  condemned. 
And  it  was  held  that  the  seizure  was  legal,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  de- 
liveriDg  the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  points  out  with  great  clearness 
the  dillerence  between  the  right  of  a  nation  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
and  its  right  of  self-defense.^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  in  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Queen  v. 
Kehn,  supra^  cites  this  decision  with  approval,  and  quotes  from  the 
opinion.    He  says  (2  Law  Bep.,  214) : 

Hitherto  legislation,  so  far  as  relates  to  foreigners  in  foreign  ships 
in  this  part  of  the  sea,  has  been  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  neutral 
hj^hts  and  obligations,  the  prevention  of  breaches  of  the  revenue  and 
Miery  laws,  and,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  cases  of  collision. 
In  the  two  first,  tlie  legislation  is  altogether  irrespective  of  the  three- 
mile  distance,  being  founded  on  a  totally  different  principle,  viz,  the 
right  of  the  state  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  protection  of 
its  territory  and  rights,  and  the  prevention  of  any  breach  of  its  revenue 
lawg.  This  principle  was  well  explained  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  the 
case  of  Church  v.  Hubbart.* 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  language  of  Lord 
Cockbom,  above  cited,  very  clearly  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
a  monicipal  statute  and  a  defensive  regulation.  The  one  emanates  from 
the  legislative  power,  and  has  effect  only  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tm  m  which  it  is  enacted,  and  upon  those  subject  to  that  jurisdic- 
tioD  elsewhere.  The  other  is  the  exertion  of  executive  authority  when 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  national  interest,  and  may  take  place 
wha:ever  that  necessity  exists.  Statutes  intended  for  such  protection 
may,  therefore,  have  effect  as  statutes  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  as 
defensive  regulations  without  it,  if  the  Government  choose  so  to  enforce 
them,  provided  only  that  such  enforcement  is  necessary  for  just  defense, 
and  that  the  regulations  are  reasonable  for  that  purpose.  {Sujpra.^ 
pp.  169-171). 

8adi  was  the  view  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Say- 
tard  Case,  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Congress  before 
rtferred  to,  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  in  Bering  Sea.      In  that  case 

'For  faU  qnotations  from  this  opinion,  see  Appendix  to  this  argument,  infrOf  p.  181. 

^ifter  qnoting  at  large  from  Chief  Jastice  Marshairs  opinion.  Lord  Cockbiirn 
Pn)eeed8  to  say:  "To  this  class  of  enactments  belong  the  acts  imposing  penalties 
^theriolation  of  neutrality  and  the  so-called  '  hoYoring  acts '  and  acts  relating 
^theciutoms.  Thus,  the  foreign  enlistment  act  (33  and  34  Vic.  C.  90)  which  im- 
9<>^  penalties  for  varioiis  acts  done  in  violation  of  nentral  obligations,  some  of 
vkicliare  applicable  to  foreigners  as  weU  as  to  British  subjects,  is  extended  in  S.  2 
tsiQ  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty^  *  including  the  adjaceai  territorial  patera.*" 
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a  Canadian  vessel  had  been  captured  on  the  high  sea  by  a  Unite 
States  cmiser,  and  condemtl^d  by  decree  of  the  United  States  Distric 
court,  for  violation  of  the  regulations  prescribed  in  those  acts;  am 
it  was  claimed  by  the  owners  that  the  capture  was  unjustifiable,  a 
being  an  attempt  to  give  effect  to  a  municipal  statute  outside  th 
municipal  jurisdiction.  The  case  was  dismissed  because  it  was  no 
proi)erly  before  the  court.  But  in  the  opinion  it  is  intimated  that  i 
it  had  been  necessary  to  decide  the  question  the  capture  would  hay( 
been  regarded  as  an  executive  act  in  defense  of  national  interests,  and 
not  as  the  enforcement  of  a  statute  beyond  the  limits  of  its  effect.  (Oas( 
of  the  Say  ward,  XJ.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.,  Book  36,  U.  S.  Led.,  p.  179. 

As  such  defensive  regulations,  if  the  United  States  Goverumeni 
thinks  proper  so  to  enforce  them  beyond  the  territorial  line,  the  pro 
visions  of  those  acts  of  Congress  fulfill  the  conditions  of  being  botl 
necessary  and  reasonable.  They  interfere  in  no  resp^t  with  the  free 
dom  of  the  sea,  except  for  the  protection  of  the  seal.  And  for  the  pur 
poses  of  that  protection  they  are  not  only  such  as  the  Goverumen 
prescribes  as  against  its  own  subjects,  but  are  clearly  shown  by  tb 
evidence  to  be  necessary  to  be  so  enforced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ex 
termination  of  the  seals  and  its  consequences  to  the  United  States. 

The  decision  in  Church  v,  Hubbart  is  cited  as  stating  the  law,  bi 
Chancellor  Kent  (1  Com.,  31) ;  and  also  by  Mr.  Wharton  (Dig.  Int.  Law 
p.  113)  and  by  Wheaton  (Int.  Law,  6th  ed.,  p.  235).  It  was  followec 
in  the  same  court  by  the  case  of  Hudson  v.  Gaestier  (6  Cranch  Bep. 
281),  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  court  a 
to  seizures  is  not  confined  to  seizures  made  within  two  leagues  of  th< 
coast.  And  that  a  seizure  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territorial  jurie 
diction  for  breach  of  a  municipal  regulation  is  warranted  by  the  law  o 
nations. 

This  decision  overruled  a  previous  case  (Bose  v.  Ilimely,  4  Crancl 
Bep.,  287)  made,  though  upon  very  different  facts,  by  a  divided  cour< 
The  dissenting  opinion  of  Johnson,  J.,  in  that  case,  which  by  the  sub 
sequent  decision  became  the  law,  is  worthy  of  perusal.^ 

Mr.  Dana,  who  published  an  edition  of  Wheaton,  with  notes  whicl 
so  far  as  they  were  his  own  did  not  add  to  its  value,  is  of  opinion  tha 
in  the  decision  in  Church  v,  Hubbart,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  hit 
eminent  associates  were  mistaken.  And  this  remark  of  his  is  cited 
in  the  British  Case.    Mr.  Dana  has  no  such  repute  as  makes  him  an 

'  For  opinion  see  Appendix,  infra  p.  1S2. 
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authority,  especially  when  he  undertakes  to  overrule  the  greatest  of 
American  judges,  and  the  repeated  decisions  of  tiie  Supreme  Qourt  of 
tiie  United  States.  No  other  writer  or  judge,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
lias  ever  shared  his  opinion.  And,  as  has  been  seen,  the  decision  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  received  the  approval  of  very  great  lawyers. 

hi  the  comments  in  his  note  upon  these  cases,  Mr.  Dana  does  not 
correctly  state  them.  The  decision  in  Church  v.  Hubbart  was  upon 
tiie  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  and  has  never  been  questioned 
except  by  him.  The  subsequent  case  of  Rose  v,  Himely  decided  that 
the  seizure  of  a  vessel  without  the  territorial  domain  of  the  sovereign 
under  cover  of  whose  authority  it  is  made  will  not  give  jurisdiction  to 
eondemn  the  vessel,  if  it  is  never  brought  within  the  dominions  of 
tiiat  BOY&eigiu  It  would  seem  from  some  of  the  language  of  Chief 
Jnsdoe  Marshall,  that  he  may  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  seizure 
itself  was  unwarranted,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel  never 
was  brought  in,  though  this  is  by  no  means  clear.  Judges  Livingston, 
Cashing,  and  Chase  concurred  in  the  decision,  on  the  sole  ground  that 
tke  captured  ship  was  not  brought  into  a  port  of  the  country  to  which 
tibe  capturing  vessel  belonged;  and  declined  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  seizure  ui>on  the  high  sea,  for  breach  of  a  muiiici- 
pol  i^ulation,  provided  the  vessel  had  been  so  brought  in.  While 
Judge  Johnson  dissented  altogether,  holding  in  the  opinion  above 
referred  to,  that  the  seizure  was  valid,  although  never  brought  in. 
Kr.  Dana  mistakes  the  case  of  Bose  v.  fiLimely  in  saying  that  it  was 
tere  decided  that  a  seizure  of  a  vessel  outside  of  the  territorial  juris- 
diction is  unwarranted.  And  he  mistakes  the  case  of  Hudson  v,  Gues- 
tier,  in  vhich  the  contrary  is  distinctly  held.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
eoDcnrring. 

The  cases  of  the  Marianna  Flora  (11  Wheaton  Uep.  XT.  S.  Sup. 
Court),  above  cited,  in  which  the  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  and  the  case  of  the  Schooner  BeUey  (Mason's  Eep.  354),  a  de- 
cnKMQ  of  Judge  Story,  were  to  the  same  effect.^ 

'In  the  recent  case  (1890)  of  Manchester  v,  Massachnsetts  (139  U.  S.  Supreme 
Comt  Rep.,  240),  the  law  on  this  subject  was  thns  stated  by  Mr.  Choate,  of  counsel : 
"Withoat  these  Umits  were  the  *  high  seas/  the  common  property  of  all  nations. 
Over  these  England,  as  one  of  the  common  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  had  certain  rights 
tfjnrudiction  and  dominion  deriyed  from  and  sanctioned  by  the  agreement  of  na- 
te  expressed  or  implied. 

'^Soeh  jurisdiction  and  dominion  she  had  for  all  purposes  of  self-defense,  and  for 
^R|[alation  of  coast  fisheries. 

"The  exaicise  of  aoch  rights  over  adjacent  waters  would  not  necessarily  be  limited 
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The  Continental  publicists  are  in  full  concurrence  on  this  point  wit2] 
English  and  American  authorities*^ 

In  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense,  not  merelj 
upon  the  high  seas  but  in  the  territory  or  territorial  waters  of  a  foreigo 
and  friendly  state,  authority  ia  equally  strong.  Says  Mr.  Wharton  (1 
Dig.  of  Int.  Law.,  p.  50) : 

Intrusion  on  the  territory  or  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign  state  is 
excusable  when  necessary  for  self-protection  in  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  when  no  other  mode  of  relief  is  attainable. 

And  (pp.  221,  222) : 

When  there  is  no  other  way  of  warding  off  a  perilous  attack  upon  a 
country,  the  sovereign  of  such  country  can  intervene  by  force  in  the 
territory  from  which  the  attack  is  threatened,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
attack. 

A  belligerent  may,  under  extreme  necessity,  enter  neutral  territory 
and  do  what  is  actually  necessary  for  protection. 
And  he  cites  the  case  of  Amelia  Island,  in  respect  to  which  he  says: 

Amelia  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  Bi  ver,  and  at  that  time  in 
Spanish  territory,  was  seized  in  1817  by  a  band  of  buccaneers,  under 
the  direction  of  an  adventurer  named  McGregor,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  insurgent  colonies  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezuela,  preyed  indis- 
criminately on  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States. 
The  Spanish  Government  not  being  able  or  willing  to  drive  them  off, 
and  the  nuisance  being  one  which  required  immediate  action.  President 

to  a  3-mUe  belt,  but  would  andoabtedly  be  sanctioned  as  far  as  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  practical  benefits  of  their  possession.  If  self-defense  or  regula- 
tion of  fisheries  should  reasonably  require  assumption  of  control  to  a  greater  distance 
than  3  miles,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  acquiesced  in  by  other  nations. 

''  The  marine  league  distance  has  acquired  prominence  merely  because  of  its  adop- 
tion as  a  boundary  in  certain  agreements  and  treaties,  and  from  its  frequent  mention 
in  text-books,  but  has  never  been  established  in  law  as  a  fixed  boundary. 

"  These  rights  belonged  to  England  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  did 
not  constitute  her  the  possessor  of  a  proprietary  title  in  any  part  of  the  high  seas 
nor  add  any  portion  of  these  waters  to  her  realm,  in  their  nature  they  were  rights 
of  dominion  and  sovereignty  rather  than  of  property/' 

Mr.  Justice  Blatchford,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says :  **  We  think 
it  must  be  regarded  as  established  that,  as  between  nations,  the  minimum  limit  of 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  tide- waters  is  a  marine  league  from  ita 
coast;  that  bays  wholly  within  its  territory  not  exceeding  two  marine  leagues  in 
width  at  the  mouth,  are  within  this  limit ;  and  that  included  in  this  territorial  juris- 
diction is  the  right  of  control  over  fisheries,  whether  the  fish  be  migratory,  free- 
swimming  fish,  or  free-moving  fish,  or  fish  attached  to  or  embedded  in  the  soil.  The 
open  sea  within  this  limit  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  common  right  of  navigation, 
and  all  govemmeuts,  for  the  purpose  of  selfprotection  in  time  of  war  or  for  the  pre- 
Tention  of  frauds  on  its  revenue,  exercise  an  authority  beyond  this  limit." 

>For  citations  from  Azuni,  Plocque,  La  Tour,  Calvo,  Ueffter,  Bluntschli,  and  Car- 
iiAzza-Amari,  see  Appendix,  in/ra  pp.  183-186. 
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feroe  called  his  Cabinet  together  iu  October,  1817,  and  directed  that 
8  vessel  of  war  should  proceed  to  the  ishiud  and  expel  the  marauders, 
destuDjing  their  works  and  vessels. 

In  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  in  the  year  1838,  during  the  Canadian 
i^kellion,  a  British  armed  force  pursued  that  vessel  into  an  American 
port  on  Lake  Erie,  cut  her  out  and  destroyed  her  by  fire,  killing  one  or 
more  of  her  crew.  This  otherwise  gross  violation  of  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  nation  was  justified  by  the  British  Government  as  a  necessary 
measure  of  self  defense,  since  the  Caroline  had  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing supplies  to  the  insurgents.  In  the  correspondence  that  ensued 
between  the  two  governments,  the  British  right  to  intrude  as  they  did 
upoD  American  territory  was  conceded  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  provided  the  necessities  of  self-d'efense  required  it, 
and  the  only  question  made  was  whether  the  necessity  for  its  exercise 
actoally  existed.  In  the  end,  that  point  seems  to  have  been  given  up, 
and  DO  reparation  or  apology  was  ever  made.  Though  it  is  certainly 
difficalt  to  see  how  any  greater  necessity  was  to  be  found  in  that  case 
tban  may  always  be  said  to  exist  for  attacking  an  enemy's  ship,  the 
ease  presents  a  very  strong  illustration  of  the  application  of  an  un- 
doubted principle.  A  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  question  wil 
befoandin  the  correspondence.^ 

Pbillimore  says  of  the  Caroline  case  (vol.  I,  p.  255,  sec.  ooxvi): 

The  act  was  made  the  subject  of  complaint  on  the  ground  of  viola- 
tion of  territory  by  the  American  Government,  and  vindicated  by  Great 
BritaiD  on  the  ground  of  self-preservation ;  which,  if  her  version  of  the 
tacts  were  correct,  was  a  sufficient  answer  and  a  complete  vindication. 

Hall  (Int.  Law,  p.  2G7,  par.  34)  expresses  similar  views. 

In  I8I5,  under  orders  of  Mr.  Monroe,  measures  were  taken  for  the 
d(%tniction  of  a  fort  held  by  outlaws  of  all  kinds  on  the  Appalachicola 
Kiver,  then  within  Spanish  territory,  from  which  parties  had  gone 
forth  to  pillage  within  the  United  States.  The  governor  of  Pensacola 
hA  been  called  upon  to  repress  the  evil  and  punish  the  marauders,  but 
^e refused^  and  on  his  refusal  the  Spanish  territory  was  entered,  and 
the  fort  attaeked  and  destroyed,  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 

A  similar  case  was  that  of  Greytown.  It  was  a  port  on  the  Mosquito 
«W8t,  in  which  some  United  States  citizens  resided.  These  citizens, 
*nd  others  interested  with  them  in  business,  were  subjected  to  gross 
^dignities  and  injuries  by  the  local  authorities,  who  were  British,  but 

'  Por  correspondence  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  and  remarks  of 
lb.  Calboan  and  Lord  Campbell^  see  Appendix,  infra,  p.  186. 
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who  professed  to  act  from  the  authority  of  the  king  or  chief  of  the 
Mosquito  Islands.  The  parties  then  appealed  to  the  commander  of  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Cyancj  then  lying  near  the  port,  for  pro- 
tection. To  punish  the  authorities  for  their  action  he  bombarded  the 
town.  For  this  act  he  was  denounced  by  the  British  residents,  who 
claimed  that  the  British  Government  had  a  protectorate  over  that 
region.  His  action  was  sustained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  ground  being  the  necessity  of  punishing  in  this  way  the 
wrong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  preventing  its  continuance. 
(1  Wharton^s  Dig.,  p.  229.) 

When  the  sovereign  of  a  territory  permits  it  to  be  made  the  base  of 
hostilities  by  outlaws  and  savages  against  a  country  with  which  such 
sovereign  is  at  peace,  the  government  of  the  latter  country  is  entitled, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  pursue  the  assailants  wherever  they  may 
be,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  their 
aggressions.    {Ib,j  p.  226.) 

An  incursion  into  the  territory  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  dispers- 
ing a  band  of  Indian  marauders  is,  if  necessary,  not  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations.    ( Jft.,  p.  233.)  * 

In  all  these  cases  the  discussion  proceeded  upon  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  the  particular  necessity.  The  right  to  enter  upon  neutral 
territory,  if  necessity  really  required  it,  was  not  controverted  by  any 
of  the  governments  concerned. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  exercise  of  the  national  right 
of  self-defense  upon  the  high  seas,  at  the  expense  of  innocent  commerce, 
and  to  the  entire  subordination  of  private  rights,-  which,  except  for  the 
consequences  to  national  interests,  would  have  been  unquestionable,  is 
found  in  the  British  Orders  in  Council  in  the  year  1809,  prohibiting 
neutral  commerce  of  every  kind  with  ports  which  the  Emperor  of 
France  had  declared  to  be  closed  against  British  trade.    The  effect  of 

'  "Temporary  inyasion  of  the  territory  of  an  adjoining  country,  when  necessary 
to  prevent  and  check  crime,  '  rests  upon  principles  of  th  ^  law  of  nations  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  those  on  which  war  is  justified — upon  the  immutahle  principles  of  self- 
defense — upon  the  principles  which  justify  decisive  measures  of  precautions  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  evil  to  our  own  or  to  a  neighboring  people.'"  (Mr.  Forsyth,  See. 
of  State,  1  Wharton,  p.  230.) 

''The  first  duty  of  a  government  is  to  protect  life  and  property.  This  is  a  para- 
mount obligation.  For  this  governments  are  instituted,  and  governments  neglect- 
ing or  failing  to  perform  it  become  worse  than  useless.  •  *  •  The  United  States 
Government  can  not  allow  marauding  bauds  to  establish  themselves  upon  its  borders 
with  liberty  to  invade  and  plunder  United  States  territory  with  impunity,  and  then, 
when  pursued,  to  take  refuge  across  the  Kio  Grande  under  the  protection  of  the  plea 
of  the  integrity  of  the  soil  of  the  Mexican  Republio.''  (Mr.  £vart8,  Sec.  of  State,  1 
Wharton,  p.  232.) 


ite  rights  mast  give  way. 

the  case  of  the  Success  (1  Dodson  Hep.,  p.  133),  he  said : 

e  blockade  thus  imposed  is  certainly  of  a  new  and  extended  kind, 
las  arisen  necessarily  out  of  the  extraordinary  decrees  issued  by 
Tiler  of  France  against  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  subsists, 
gfore,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  court  at  least,  in  perfect  justice. 

tiiie  case  of  the  Fox  (1  Edwards  Adm.  Bep.,  314),  he  remarked  in 
ence  to  the  same  orders: 

hen  the  state,  in  consequence  of  gross  outrages  upon  the  laws  of 
)U8  committed  by  its  adversary,  was  compelled  by  a  necessity 
5h  it  laments,  to  resort  to  measures  which  it  otherwise  condemns,  it 
ged  itself  to  the  revocation  of  those  measures  as  soon  as  the 
issity  ceases. 

gain,  8X)eaking  of  those  retaliatory  measures  as  necessary  for  the 
nse  of  commerce,  he  says  in  another  case: 

I  that  character  they  have  been  justly,  in  my  apprehension,  deemed 
ncilable  with  those  rules  of  natmal  justice  by  which  the  iuter- 
ODal  communication  of  independent  states  is  usually  governed. 
?  Snipe,  Edw.  Adm.  Bep.,  382.) 

)rd  Stowell's  judgments  in  these  cases  have  never  been  criticised 
isapproved  by  any  court  of  justice,  nor  by  any  writer  of  repute  on 
national  law.  The  necessity  relied  upon  might  perhaps  be  quos- 
^  but  when  that  is  established,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it 
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One  material  question  very  much  discussed  and  considered,  was  the 
right  to  be  accorded  to  the  United  States  in  these  fisheries.  By  the 
treaty  of  1783  between  those  countines,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  certain  rights  in  them  had  been  conceded  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
colonies,  whose  independence  was  in  that  treaty  admitted.  When  the 
treaty  of  1815  was  made,  it  was  claimed  by  Great  Britain  that  the 
treaty  of  1783  had  been  abrogated  by  the  subsequent  war,  and  that  the 
right  of  the  Americans  to  participate  in  the  fisheries,  granted  by  that 
treaty,  had  by  its  abrogation  been  lost.  The  relative  contentions  of 
the  parties  will  be  clearly  seen  by  perusal  of  Mr.  Adams's  exhaustive 
r6sum^  of  the  history  and  merits  of  the  question,  and  from  the  citations 
he  adduced.    (Pp.  106-109,  167-169, 184-185,  187-190.) 

It  was  contended  by  Great  Britain  and  conceded  by  the  United 
States  that  all  those  fisheries,  both  within  and  without  the  line  of  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction,  were  previous  to  the  Eevolutionary  War,  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  Great  Britain,  as  an  appurtenant  to  its  territory. 
On  this  point  there  was  no  dis;)ute,  although  the  fisheries  in  question 
extended  in  the  open  sea  almost  five  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  coast, 
and  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Labrador.^ 

Upon  this  view,  entertained  by  both  nations  and  by  all  the  eminent 
diplomatists  and  statesmen  who  participated  in  making  or  discussing 
these  treaties,  the  contention  turned  upon  the  true  construction  of  the 
grant  of  fishing  rights  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1783.    It  was  claimed 
by  the  British  Government  that  this  was  a  pure  grant  of  rights  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  which  the  Americans  could 
have  no  claim,  except  so  far  as  they  were  conferred  by  treaty.    It  was 
contended  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Americans,  being  British  subjects 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Eevolutionary  War,  entitled  and  accustomed  as 
such  to  share  in  these  fisheries,  the  acquisition  of  which  fix)m  France 
had  been  largely  due  to  their  valour  and  exertions,  their  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  them  was  not  lost  by  the  Eevolution,  nor  by  the  change  of 
government  which  it  brought  about,  when  consummated  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.    And  that  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  on  the  subject  were  to 
be  construed,  not  as  a  grant  of  a  new  right,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the 
American  title  still  to  participate  in  a  property  that  before  the  war  was 
common  to  both  countries.    Which  side  of  this  contention  was  right, 
it  is  quite  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  consider.    It  is  enough  to 

^FoT  full  quotations  from  Mr.  Adams,  see  Appendix,  infra,  pp.  187-189. 
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perceive  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  United  States  Government  or  its 

emjoent  representatives  to  claim,  far  less  to  the  British  Government  to 

concede,  nor  to  any  diplomatist  or  writer,  either  in  1783  or  1815,  to  con- 
eei?e,  that  these  fisheries,  extending  far  beyond  and  outside  of  any 
liniit  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  sea  that  ever  was  asserted  there 
or  elsewhere,  were  the  general  property  of  mankind,  or  that  a  partici- 
pation in  them  was  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  open  sea.  If  that  prop- 
osition could  have  been  maintained,  the  right  of  the  Americans  would 
have  been  plain  and  clear.  No  treaty  stipulations  would  have  been 
necessary  at  the  end  of  either  war.  (See  also  Wharton's  Dig.  vol.  iii, 
pp.  39-18.) 

It  will  be  perceived,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  these  fisheries  there  was 
no  pretense  that  an  exclusion  of  the  world  from  participating  in  them 
imtside  the  line  of  the  littoral  sea  was  necessary  to  their  preservation, 
or  that  such  participation  would  tend  to  their  extinction;  thongh  un- 
questionably it  might  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  to  which  they  appertained. 

If  the  countries  now  contending  were  right  then  in  the  views  enter- 
tained by  both  governments  and  by  all  who  were  concerned  for  them, 
in  cabinets,  diplomacy.  Congress,  and  Parliament,  and  in  the  claims 
then  made,  conceded  an4  acted  upon  ever  since,  the  precedent 
tbns  established  must  be  decisive  between  them  in  the  present  case. 
There  can  not  be  one  international  law  for  the  Atlantic  and  another 
for  the  Pacific.  If  the  seals  may  be  treated,  like  the  fish,  as  only  ferm 
M<«r(^  and  not  property,  if  the  maintenance  of  the  herd  in  the 
Pribibf  Islands  is  only  a  fishery,  how  then  can  the  case  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  ! 
Why  would  it  not  be,  until  conceded  away  by  treaty  or  thrown  open 
to  the  world  by  consent,  a  proprietary  right  belonging  to  the  territory 
to  which  it  appertains,  and  which  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
defend  Y 

Bat  the  case  of  the  seal  industry  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  the 
fisheries  in  favor  of  such  a  right.  The  great  facts  of  the  nature  of 
the  animals,  their  attachment  to  the  land,  without  which  they  could  not 
exist,  their  constant  animus  revertendiy  the  protection  there,  in  default 
of  which  they  would  i)erish,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  excluding 
outside  interference  with  them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  extinction,  not 
wdy  greatly  strengthen  the   proprietary  title,  but  annex  to  it  the 

foither  and  unquestionable  right  of  self-defense,  in  respect  to  those 
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interests  on  shore  in  which  the  property  is  not  denied  nor  ft| 

dispute. 
The  jurisdiction  accorded  to  nations  over  the  littoral  seasii^j 
(  means  the  only  instance  in  which  rules  of  international  kiir,D»r 

!  pletely  established  and  universally  Teaognizedy  and  under  wlikiii 

i 

freedom  of  the  sea  has  been  larg^ely  abri  dged,  have  arisen  ost  «s 
right  and  necessity  of  self-defense,  and    out  of  the  general 
that  to  such  necessity  individual  righ  ts  and  the  acquisition  of 
emoluments  upon  the  ocean  must  give  way. 

Some  of  these  rules  relate  to  the  interests  of  nations  when 
in  war,  and  others,  like  that  which  concedes  the  jurisdiction  m* 
torial  seas,  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  peace. 

The  right  of  self-defense,  as  affecting  nations,  is  no  greater  ii^ 
than  in  peace.    Certain  necessities  are  sometimes  greater  in  one 
than  in  the  other.    But  in  both  the  measure  of  the  necessity  a^ 
measure  of  the  right,  and  the  justifiable  means  of  self  protectieii 
such  as  the  case  requires.    It  is  the  principle  that  controls  the 
not  the  case  that  controls  the  principle.    The  state  of  war  onlji 
between  the  belligerents,  and  is  only  material  between  thei 
neutrals,  so  far  as  it  gives  rise  to  a  particular  necessity  on  thepac 
a  belligerent,  that  would  not  otherwise  arise. 

The  international  law  of  piracy  is  an  infringement  of  the  rigbtri 
even  a  criminal  has,  to  be  tried  in  the  jurisdiction  where  his  cjwt^ 
conmiitted,  and  if  upon  the  high  sea,  in  the  jurisdietion  to  vliiA' 
vessel  belongs.  Such  is  the  rule  in  respect  to  every  other  crimelaf 
to  the  law.  But  if  an  American  in  an  American  ship  commits  aas 
piracy  on  the  high  seas  on  a  British  vessel,  he  may,  by  the  rd 
international  law,  be  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  taken  into  a  Fi 
port,  and  there  tried  and  executed,  if  France  thinks  proper  to  e^ 
the  jurisdiction  of  her  courts  to  such  a  case.  The  reason  of  this 
settled  rule  is  not  found  in  the  character  of  the  crime,  whio.h  lahn 
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Qg  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  slave  trade  on  her  shores. 
Jiere  any  doubt  that  so  soon  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  becomes 
aJ,  international  law  will  sanction  dealing  with  a  slaver  as  with 
^  and  for  the  same  reason  of  general  self-defense. 
\  the  sea  free  to  any  vessel  whatever,  not  carrying  the  flag  of 
nntry,  and  shown  by  its  papers  to  be  entitled  to  carry  that  flag; 
I  armed  vessel  of  any  nation  may  capture  a  vessel  not  so  pro- 
Sailing  independently  of  any  particular  nationality  is  harmless 
^  and  may  be  consistent  with  entire  innocence  of  conduct.  Bat 
Bd,  it  might  offer  a  convenient  shelter  for  many  wrongs^  and  it 
ore  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations. 

&nt  trade  may  also  be  prohibited  by  any  nation  between  other 
and  its  colonies,  for  reasons  of  policy.  Such  restrictions  have 
quent^  and  their  propriety  has  never  been  questioned.  That  a 
i^g^ed  in  such  prohibited  trade  may  be  captured  on  the  high 
1  condemned,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Church  v.  Hubbart,  and 
ithorities  above  cited. 

\  are  instances  of  the  exercise  upon  the  sea  of  the  general  right 
>rotection,  for  the  common  benefit  of  nations,  irrespective  of  the 
iar  necessity  of  any  one  country.  In  most  cases,  restrictions 
I  upon  the  freedom  of  the  sea  arise  out  of  some  particular 
I  necessity. 

it  Is  well  settled,  that  any  vessel  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  a 
( or  other  law  within  the  territorial  waters  of  a  nation,  may  be 
I  and  captured  on  the  high  seas;  because,  otherwise,  such  laws, 

for  the  protection  of  the  national  interests,  might  fail  of  being 
tely  enforced. 

this  principle  also,  was  based  the  British  act  putting  restric- 
K)n  the  passage  of  a  vessel  on  the  high  sea,  approaching  Great 
from  a  port  where  infectious  disease  was  raging.  Quarantine 
sdth  regulations  are  usually  enforced  within  the  jurisdictional 
id  so  confined,  are  in  ordinary  cases  sufficient  for  their  purpose, 
en  in  a  particular  case  they  are  insufficient,  and  the  necessity 
acting  the  country  from  incursion  of  dangerous  disease  requires 
ight  of  freedom  of  the  sea  stands  in  the  way  of  putting  proper 
ions  on  the  approach  of  vessels,  at  any  distance  from  the  shore 
ly  be  found  requisite.  (6  Geo.  IV,  chap.  78.) 
very  grave,  and  often,  to  innocent  individuals,  ruinous  restraints 
eatral  trade  for  the  interest  of  belligerents,  the  validity  of  which 

ig  b^^  ^t^bUsb^  m  wt^m^tioml  I^w,  ^ffovi  »  strong  e^axapV^  ot 
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the  application  of  the  same  principle.    If  a  port  is  blockaded,  no  neutral 
ship  can  enter  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  even  for  the  continuance 
of  a  regular  and  legitimate  commerce  established  before  the  war  began. 
And  such  ship  is  not  only  prevented  from  entering  the  port,  on  paia  of 
capture  and  confiscation  of  vessel  and  cargo,  but  is  liable  to  be  cap- 
tured auywliere  upon  the  high  seas  and  condemned,  if  it  can  be  shown 
<)ither  that  the  voyage  is  intended  for  a  breach  of  the  blockade,  or  that 
such  breach  has  actually  taken  place.    And,  though  such  is  Dot  the 
general  rule,  it  is  shown  by  the  decision  of  Lord  Stowell,  before  cited, 
that  if  the  necessities  of  a  successfiil  prosecution  of  the  war  require  it^ 
a  belligerent  may  even  interdict  neutral  commerce  with  ports  not  blo(jk- 
aded.    Admitted  by  that  great  judge  that  such  a  measure  is  unusual, 
harsh,  and  distressing,  and  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  necessity,  it  is 
nevertheless  held  to  be  justifiable  when  the  necessity  does  actually 
arise,  though  that  necessity  is  only  tor  the  more  effectual  prosecution 
of  a  war. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  conveyance  by  a  neutral  to  a  belligerent 
port,  of  freight  which  is  contraband  of  war,  though  such  freight  may 
not  be  designed  to  be  in  aid  of  the  war,  but  may  be  only  the  continu- 
ance of  a  just  and  regular  commerce,  before  established.  And  a  vessel 
may  be  captured  anywhere  on  the  high  seas  if  found  to  be  engaged  in 
that  business. 

And  so  if  a  neutral  vessel  is  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  belligerent 
dispatches  or  of  passengers  belonging  to  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  a  belligerent,  though  the  vessel  -so  employed  may  be  a  regular  pas- 
senger ship  on  its  accustomed  route  as  a  common  carrier. 

Hostile  freight  on  a  neutral  ship  has  long  been  held  liable  to  capture. 
If  the  rule  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo  may  now  be  said  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

Upon  the  same  principle  has  been  maintained  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search,  as  against  every  private  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  by  the 
armed  ships  of  any  other  nationality.  Though  this  vexatious  and 
injurious  claim  has  been  much  questioned,  it  is  firmly  established  in 
time  of  war,  at  least,  as  against  all  neutrals.  Says  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  the  case  of  Le  Louis  (2  Dodson,  244) : 

This  right  (of  search),  incommodious  as  its  exercise  may  occasionally 
be,  •  •  •  has  been  fully  established  in  the  legal  practice  of  nations, 
having  for  its  foundation  the  necessities  of  self-defense.  ^ 

»Sa7S  Mr.  Twiss  (Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War,  ed.  1863,  p.  176): 
^'Tho  right  of  yiBlting  and  searohlng  merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas,  ohserrei 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  right  of  search  is  confined  to  a  time  of  war. 
That  assertion  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  only  in  time  of  war  can 
the  necessity  for  it  arise.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  the  right 
ahoald  be  denied  in  time  of  peace,  if  an  equal  necessity  for  it  exists, 
ind  when  such  necessity  has  been  regarded  as  existing,  the  right  has 
been  asserted.  Prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  latter  country  claimed  the  right  in  time  of  peace 
to  search  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  for  British  subjects  serving 
as  seamen.  Though  the  war  grew  out  of  this  claim,  it  was  not  relin- 
quished by  Great  Britain  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made.  It  has 
been  disused,  but  never  abandoned.  The  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  the  obvious  one  that  it  was  founded  upon  no 
just  necessity  or  propriety.  Had  it  been  a  measure  in  any  reasonable 
seo^  necessary  to  self-defense  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  its  claim 
woald  have  rested  on  a  very  different  foundation,  and  would  have  been 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  all  similar  cases.  The  right  of  search  is 
I  exercised  without  question  as  against  private  vessels  suspected  of  being 
oigaged  in  the  slave  trade.  And  it  is  very  apparent,  that  as  the  in- 
creasing exigencies  of  international  intercourse  of  all  kinds  render  it 
necessary,  the  principle  that  allows  it  in  time  of  war  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  allow  it  in  time  of  peace.  The  rule,  as  has  been  seen,  grows 
out  of  necessity  alone,  and  must  therefore  extend  with  the  necessity. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  a  letter  of  20th  of  December,  1841,  to  Mr.  Everett, 
American  minister  (British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  30,  p.  1177), 
claims  the  right  of  visitation  of  vessels  on  high  seas  in  time  of  peace, 
&r  enoagh  at  least  to  ascertain  their  nationality.  And  in  his  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Fox,  says: 

Lord  Stowell  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  whatever  he  the  ships, 
vtatever  be  the  cargoes,  whatever  be  the  destinations,  is  an  incontestable  right  of 
the  lawfully  commissioned  ship  of  a  belligerent  nation ;  because,  till  they  are  visited 
tad  searched,  it  does  not  appear  what  the  ships,  or  the  cargoes,  or  the  destinations 
sn;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  these  points  that  the  necessity  of  this 
right  of  visitation  and  search  exists." 

Every  vessel  is  boand  to  submit  to  visitation  and  search,  whether  it  be  the  vessel 
of  a  Mend  or  of  an  ally  or  even  of  a  subject;  and  submission  way  be  compelled,  if 
iMcsBary,  by  forc^  of  arms,  without  giving  claim  for  any  damage  incurred  thereby, 
if  the  vessel  upon  visitation  should  be  found  not  liable  to  be  detained.     *     •    • 
If  the  vessel  be  neutral,  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  con- 
trabaod  of  war  or  enemy's  dispatches  or  military  or  naval  officers  of  the  enemy  on 
Ixnrd. 
"If  the  master  of  a  neutral  vessel  resists  by  force  (the  right  of  search)  that  is  m 
poQDd  of  confiscation,  and  consequently  of  capture."    (Wildman's  Bights  of  Yea^ 
••U,  chap.  2,  p.  6.) 
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That  it  (the  British  Government)  stJU  maintains,  and  would  exercise 
when  necessary  its  own  right  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  any  flag 
which  a  suspected  vessel  might  bear ;  that  if  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  either  from  involuntary  error  or  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  loss 
or  injury  should  be  sustained,  a  prompt  reparation  would  be  afforded; 
but  that  it  should  entertain  for  a  single  instant  the  notion  of  abandon- 
ing the  right  itself  would  be  quite  impossible.  (Webster's  Works,  vol 
6,  p.  334.) 

Mr.  Webster  disputes  this  right,  but  has  to  admit  that  it  does  exist 
when  specially  necessary.    He  says: 

That  there  is  no  right  to  visit  in  time  of  peace  except  in  the  execntion 
of  revenue  laws  or  other  municipal  regulations,  in  which  cases  the  right 
is  usually  exercised  near  the  coast  or  within  the  marine  league,  or 
where  the  vessel  is  justly  suspected  of  violating  the  law  of  nations  by 
piratical  aggression;  but,  wherever  exercised,  it  is  a  right  of  search. 
(Webster's  Works,  voLvi ,  p.  336.) 

The  principle  that  thus  subordinates  private  right  to  national  neces- 
sity, is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Manning  (Int.  Law,  chap.  3,  p.  252) : 

The  greatest  liberty  which  law  should  allow  in  civO  government,  is 
the  power  of  doing  everything  that  does  not  injure  any  other  persoB, 
and  the  greatest  liberty  which  justice  among  nations  demands,  is  that 
every  state  may  do  anything  that  does  not  injure  another  state  with 
which  it  is  at  amity.  The  freedom  of  commerce  and  the  rights  of  war, 
both  undoubted  as  long  as  no  injustice  results  from  them,  become  ques- 
tionable as  soon  as  their  exercise  is  grievously  injurious  to  any  inde- 
pendent state,  but  the  great  difference  of  the  interest  concerned  makes 
the  trivial  nature  of  the  restriction  that  can  justly  be  placed  upon 
neutrals  appear  inconsiderable,  when  balanced  against  the  magnitude 
of  the  national  enterprises  which  unrestricted  neutral  trade  might  com- 
promise. That  someinterference  is  justifiable,  will  be  obvious  on  the  con- 
sideration that  if  a  neutral  had  the  power  of  unrestricted  commerce,  he 
might  carry  to  a  port  blockaded  and  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  pro- 
visions which  should  enable  it  to  hold  out  and  so  change  the  whole 
issue  of  a  war;  and  thus  the  vital  interests  of  a  nation  might  be  sacri- 
ficed to  augment  the  riches  of  a  single  individual. 

Azuni  carries  the  principle  still  further,  and  holds  that  even  national 
rights  should  yield  to  the  rights  of  another  nation,  when  the  conse- 
quences to  the  latter  are  the  more  important.  He  remarks  (part  n, 
chap,  ni,  art.  2,  sec.  4,  p.  178) : 

When  the  perfect  right  of  one  nation  clashes  with  the  perfect  right 
ot  another,  reason,  justice,  and  humanity  require  that  in  such  case  the 
one  that  will  experience  the  least  damage  should  yield  to  the  other. 

Ajxd  Paley,  in  a  striking  passage,  applies  the  same  principle  even  to 
the  obligation  to  observe  treaties,  one  of  the  highest  obligations  known 
to  international  law.    (Moral  Philosophy,  book  6,  chap.  12.) 


enormity  of  the  particular  mischief. 

ill  these  cases  of  restrictions  upon  private  rights  on  the  high 
amiJiar  and  well  settled,  the  principle  upon  which  they  rest  is 
me,  the  subordination  of  individual  interest  to  that  of  a  nation, 
necessity  requires  it.  Upon  no  other  ground  could  they  be 
led.  Grotius,  speaking  of  neutral  trade  in  articles  not  usually 
iband  of  war,  but  used  indiscriminately  in  war  and  x)eace,  such 
[ley,  provisions,  etc.,  says  (book  III,  ch.  1,  sec.  6): 

,  if  I  can  not  defend  myself  without  seizing  articles  of  this 
i  which  are  being  sent  to  my  enemy,  necessity  gives  me  the  right 
ze  them,  as  we  have  already  explained  elsewhere,  under  the 
tion  of  restoring  them  unless  there  be  some  other  reason  super- 
s' to  prevent  me. 

Wheaton,  commenting  upon  this  opinion  of  Grotius,  points  out 
I  is  placed  by  that  author  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  the  right 
defense,  under  the  necessities  of  a  particuLar  case;  that  Grotius 
lot  claim  that  the  transportation  of  such  property  is  illegal  in 
or  exposes  the  vessel  carrying  it  to  capture;  but  that  necessity 
bheless  justifies  in  the  case  in  which  it  actually  arises,  the  seizure 
I  vessel  as  a  measure  of  self-defense.  And  he  shows  by  further 
Dce  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  that  a  necessity  of  that 
lerapts  a  case  from  all  general  rules.    (Law  of  Nations,  p.  128.) 
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The  illnstrations  tlins  cited  are  cases  of  sach  common  and  frequent 
occnrrence,  that  the  mles  which  control  them  have  become  exactly 
formulated  by  courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  by  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  have  passed  by  common  consent  and  usage  into  the  domain  of  set- 
tled international  law. 

But  many  instances  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  nations,  excep- 
tional in  their  character  and  not  provided  for  under  any  general  rule, 
where  a  similar  necessity  to  that  which  dictated  those  rules  has  required 
an  analogous  act  of  self-defense  by  a  nation,  in  some  particular  case. 
And  such  protection  has  been  extended,  through  both  legislative  and 
executive  action,  by  the  governments  affected.  Some  of  these  instaDcea 
may  be  usefully  referred  to,  since  they  are  in  complete  analogy  to  the 
present  case,  except  that,  both  in  respect  to  the  necessity  that  prompted 
them  and  the  importance  of  the  injury  sought  to  be  restrained,  they  all 
fall  far  short  of  the  exigency  here  under  consideration. 

In  the  valuable  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  the  British  authorities  have 
long  excluded  all  other  nations  from  participation  in  or  interfei^ence 
with  them,  though  these  fisheries  extend  into  the  open  sea  for  a  dis- 
tance varying  from  6  to  20  miles  from  the  shore. 

A  regulation  was  enacted  by  the  local  British  authorities,  of  Marcli 
9,  1811,  authorizing  the  seizure  and  forleiture  of  any  vessel  found 
hovering  on  the  pearl  banks  on  the  west  cod^st  of  Ceylon,  on  water 
of  between  4  and  12  fathoms,  the  same  being  an  area  of  the  open 
sea  extending  90  miles  up  and  down  the  coast  and  of  variable  width, 
but  distant  about  20  marine  miles  from  the  coast  at  the  farthest  point. 
This  regulation  is  still  in  force.  (Eegulations  ]^o.  3,  of  1811,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Her  Majesty's  pearl  banks  of  Ceylon). 

All  ordinance  issued  in  1842  prohibited  the  use  of  any  dredge  for 
fishing  within  the  limits  of  the  pearl  banks,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and 
imprisonment. 

The  ordinance  of  N'ovember  30,  1843,  prohibited  the  possession  or 
use  of  nets,  dredges,  and  other  instruments  such  as  might  be  prejudicial 
to  the  Government  pearl  banks,  tcithin  12  miles  of  any  part  of  the 
shore  lying  between  two  designated  points.  The  penalties  annexed 
were  forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  Suspected  persons  might  be 
searched.  This  regulation  is  still  in  force,  (l^o.  18, 1843,  an  ordinance 
to  declare  illegal  the  possession  of  certain  nets  and  instruments  within 
certain  limits.) 

The  ordinance  of  November  18, 1890,  prohibited  all  persons  from 
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Mmg  for  cbaiiks^bGches-de-mer,  corals,  or  shells  withiD  an  area  lying 
inside  of  a  straight  line  drawn  np  and  down  the  coast,  the  ends  being 
distant  6  miles  from  shore^  and  the  most  remote  point  being  distant 
over  20  miles  from  shore.  Forfeiture,  fine,  and  imprisonment  were  the 
penalties  prescribed.  This  regulation  is  still  in  force.  (No.  18, 1890, 
an  ordinance  relating  to  chanks.)  (For  copies  of  these  acts,  see  Oase 
of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  i,  p.  461.) 

An  act  passed  in  1888  by  the  federal  council  of  Australia  extended 
(with  respect  to  British  vessels)  the  local  regulations  of  Queensland 
on  the  subject  of  the  x>earl  fisheries  to  an  area  of  open  sea  off  the  coast 
of  Australia,  varying  in  width  from  13  to  250  marine  miles.  Fines,  seiZi 
nres,aad  forfeitures  were  the  penalties  prescribed.    (51  Vict.,  No.  1.) 

An  act  passed  in  1889  by  the  federal  council  of  Australia  extended 
(with  respect  to  British  vessels)  the  local  regulations  of  western  Aus- 
tralia on  the  subject  of  the  pearl  fisheries  to  an  area  of  open  sea  off  the  . 
northwestern  coast  of  Australia  lying  within  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  northwestern  comer  is  500  marine  miles  from  the  coast.  (52  Vict., 
4th  Feb.,  1889,  Oase  of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  i,  p.*  468.) 

Similar  restrictions  upon  the  pearl  fisheries  in  the  open  sea  have  been 
likewise  interposed  by  the  Government  of  Colombia. 

A  decree  by  the  governor  of  Panama  in  the  United  States  of  Oolom- 
hia,  m  1890,  prohibited  the  use  of  diving  machines  for  the  collection  of 
pearls  within  a  section  of  the  Oulf  of  Panama,  which  is  between  60  and 
70  marine  miles  in  width,  and  of  which  the  most  remote  point  is  30  ma- 
rine miles  from  the  main  land.  (Gaceta  de  Panama,  February  6, 1890, 
Case  of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  i,  p.  485.) 

Legislation  of  the  same  character  has  also  taken  place  in  France  and 

Ikly  in  reference  to  coral  reefs  in  the  open  sea  and  outside  the  juris- 
dictional limits. 

The  French  law  of  1864  relating  to  the  coral  fisheries  of  Algeria  and 
Tonis  required  all  fishermen  to  take  out  licenses  to  fish  anywhere  on 
fte  coral  banks,  which  extend  into  the  Mediterranean  7  miles  from 
shore.    In  addition  to  this  license  all  foreign  fishermen  were  required 
to  take  out  patents  from  the  Government,  for  which  a  considerable  sum 
liad  to  be  paid ;  and  by  the  recent  act  of  1888,  foreign  fishermen  are  pre- 
diided  entirely  from  fishing  within  3  miles  from  shore,  apparently  leav- 
ing the  former  regulations  in  force  with  respect  to  such  portions  of  the 
total  hanks  as  lie  outside  of  those  limits.    (Journal  Officiel,  March  2, 
1«8),  (Case  of  the  United  States.  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  469.) 
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By  a  \aw  enacted  in  Italy  in  1877,  and  a  decree  issnoxl  in  1892,  license 
are  required  of  all  vessels  operating^  on  the  coral  banks  lying  off  tbe 
coast  of  Sardinia,  at  distances  which  vary  from  3  to  15  miles  from  land. 

Under  the  regulations  there  prescribed,  the  discoverer  of  a  new  coral 
bed  at  any  point  is  entitled  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  to  identify  his 
discovery  by  means  of  a  buoy  suitably  marked,  which  confers  upon 
him  the  privilege  of  working  the  bank  as  a  private  monopoly  for  two 
years. 

Off  the  southwestern  coast  of  Sicily  there  are  three  coral  reefs,  situ- 
ated, respectively,  at  a  distance  of  14,  21^  and  32  miles  from  shore. 

The  Italian  law  of  1877  and  decree  of  1882  extend  to  these,  subject 
to  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  thtee  following  decrees.  (Official 
Pamphlets,  No.  370S,  series  2  of  March  4, 1877 ;  ]^o.  1090,  series  3,  No- 
vember 13, 1882.) 

The  decree  of  1877  prohibited  all  fishing  on  the  nearest  of  the  three 
banks,  viz,  that  situated  14  miles  from  shore,  and  provided  that  the 
other  two  should  be  divided  into  sections  which  should  be  fished  in 
rotation. 

The  decree  of  1888  prohibited  all  operations  on  all  three  banks  until 
further  notice,  in  order  that  the  coral,  which  was  then  almost  ex- 
hausted, might  be  given  time  to  renew  itself. 

The  decree  of  1892  provided  that  fishing  might  begin  again  under 
the  original  regulations  after  the  close  of  the  fishing  season  of  1893. 
(Case  of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  470), 

Oyster  beds  in  the  open  sea  have  been  made  the  subject  of  similar 
legislation  in  Great  Britain. 

A  section  of  the  British  "  Sea  Fisheries  Act,^  1868,  conferred  upon 
the  Crown  the  right  by  orders  in  council  to  restrict  and  regulate  dredg- 
ing for  oysters  on  any  oyster  bed  within  twenty  miles  of  a  straight  line 
drawn  between  two  specified  points  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  "outside 
of  the  exclusive  fishery  limits  of  the  British  Isles.^'  The  act  extends  to 
all  boats  specified  in  the  order,  whether  British  or  foreign  (31  and  32 
Vict.,  ch.  45,  sec.  67;  Case  of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  457). 

The  same  as  to  herring  fisheries:  "  The  Herring  Fishery  (Scotland) 
Act.  1889^  conferred  authority  upon  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland,  to 
prohibit  certain  modes  of  fishing  known  as  beam  trawling  and  other 
trawling,  within  an  area  of  the  open  sea  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
Scotland  over  2,000  square  miles  in  extent,  of  which  the  most  remote 
j>oint  is  about  30  marine  miles  from  land  (52  and  53  Vict.,  ch.  23,  seci^ 
6,  7;  Case  of  the  United  States,  App,,Vo\.l,^.45&V 
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The  takiiig  of  seal,  in  whatever  country  they  have  been  found,  has 
been  in  an  especial  manner  the  subject  of  legislative  and  governmental 
jiegolation  and  restriction  in  the  open  sea«  And  in  such  actions  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  have  been  conspicuous. 

By  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  passed  in  1863,  the  colony  of  Few 
Zealand  was  made  coextensive  with  the  area  of  land  and  sea  bounded 
by  the  following  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude,  viz.,  33^  S.,  53°  8.; 
162^  B,,  175°  W.  The  southeastern  corner  of  this  parallelogram  is 
ataated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  over  700  miles  from  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand  (26  and  27  Vict,  ch.  23,  sec.  2). 

In  1878  the  legislature  of  New  Zealand  passed  an  act  to  protect  the 
seal  fisheries  of  the  colony,  which  provides : 

(1)  For  the  establishment  of  an  annual  close  season  for  seals,  to  last 
from  October  1  to  June  1. 

(2)  That  the  governor  of  New  Zealand  might,  by  orders  in  council, 
extend  or  vary  this  close  season  as  to  the  whole  colony  or  any  part  thereof y 
for  three  years  or  less,  and  before  the  expiration  of  such  assigned  period 
extend  the  close  season  for  another  three  years.  (See  Fish  Protection 
Act.  1878,  42  Vict,  No.  43.) 

Under  the  authority  of  this  statute,  a  continuous  close  season  was 
enforced  by  successive  orders  in  council,  from  November  1, 1881,  until 
December  31, 1889.  These  extreme  measures  were  deemed  necessary 
m  order  to  prevent  the  complete  extermination  of  the  seals  at  an  early 
date.  (See  Reports  of  Department  of  Marine  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
years  1882, 1885, 1886-W,  1887-^88, 1889-W.  Also  the  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

Another  act,  passed  in  1884,  conferred  additional  authority  upon  the 
governor  in  council  to  make  such  special,  limited,  and  temporary  reg- 
ulations concerning  close  seasons  '*  as  may  be  suitable  for  the  whole  or 
tmy  part  or  parts  of  this  colony,  etc.''  All  seals  or  other  fish  taken  in 
violation  of  such  orders  were  to  be  forfeited  with  the  implements  used 

in  taking  them.    (The  Fisheries  Conservative  Act,  1884, 47  Vict.,  No.  48.) 
A  third  act,  even  more  stringent  in  its  terms,  was  passed  in  1887, 

which  provided : 

(1)  That  the  mere  possession  of  a  seal  by  any  person  during  a  close 
season  should  be  proof,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  it  had  been  illegally  taken. 

(2)  That  all  vessels  taking  or  containing  seals  at  such  times  should  be 
l»feited  to  the  Crown. 
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(3)  Tliat  the  commander  of  any  public  vessel  miglit  seize,  8earcli,and 
take  any  vessel  so  offending  anywhere  ^'  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
government  of  the  colony  of  l^ew  Zealand." 

In  other  words,  authority  was  conferred  by  these  acts  to  seize  vessels 
for  illegally  taking  seals  over  an  area  of  the  open  sea  extending  at  the 
furthest  point  700  miles  from  the  coast;  and  the  government  of  New 
Zealand  has  since  kept  a  cruiser  actively  employed  in  enforcing  these 
regulations.  (The  Fisheries  Conservative  Act,  1887,  51  Vict,  No.  27; 
Rep.  of  U.  8.  Fish  Com. ;  Case  of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  i,  p.  440.) 

An  ordinance  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  passed  in  1881,  established  a 
close  season  for  the  islands  and  the  surrounding  waters,  from  October 
to  April  in  each  year.  Two  of  the  islands  lie  28  miles  apart,  and  this 
regulation  is  enforced  in  the  open  sea  lying  between  them.  (Bep.  of 
XT.  S.  Fish  Com.;  affidavit  of  Capt.  Buddington;  Case  of  the  United 
States,  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  435.) 

The  Newfoundland  Seal  Fishery  Act,  1892,  passed  in  April  of  that 
year  by  the  legislature  of  that  country,  provides: 

(1)  That  no  seals  shall  be  killed  in  the  seal-fishing  grounds  lying  off 
the  island  at  any  period  of  the  year,  except  between  March  14  and 
April  20,  inclusive,  and  that  no  seal  so  caught  shall  be  brought  within 
the  limits  of  the  colony,  under  a  penalty  of  $4,000  in  either  instance. 

(2)  That  no  steamer  shall  leave  any  port  of  the  colony  for  the  seal 
fisheries  before  six  o'clock  a.  m.  on  March  12,  under  a  penalty  of  $5,000. 

(3)  That  no  st-eamer  shall  proceed  to  the  seal  fisheries  a  second  time 
in  any  one  year,  unless  obliged  to  return  to  i)ort  by  accident. 

This  act  extends  and  enlarges  the  scope  of  a  previous  act,  dated 
February  22, 1879,  which  contained  similar  provisions,  but  with  smaller 
penalties,  and  also  the  provision  which  is  still  in  force,  that  no  seal 
shall  be  caught  of  less  weight  than  28  pounds.  (55  Vict.,  Case  of  the 
United  States,  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  442.) 

The  seal  fisheries  of  Greenland  were  the  subject  of  concurrent  legis- 
lation in  1875, 1876,  and  1877  by  England,  N'orway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Netherlands,  which  prohibits  all  fishing  for  seals  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  countries  before  April  3  in  any  year,  within  an  area  of 
the  open  sea  bounded  by  the  following  parallels  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, viz,  670  K,  750  K,  50  E.,  170  W.  (British  and  Foreign  State 
Papers,  vol.  lxx,  pp.  367,  368,  513;  vol.  Lxxin,  pp.  282,  283,  708. 
«  The  Seal  Fishery  Act,  1875,"  38  Vict.,  cap.  18.) 

Under  the  law  of  Uruguay  the  killing  of  seals  on  the  Lobos  and 
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otter  islands  ^'  in  tliat  part  of  the  ocean  a4jacent  to  the  departments 
of  Maldonado  and  Bocha "  is  secured  to  contractors,  who  pay  to  the 
GoYeniment  a  license  fee  and  duty.  (Acts  of  July  23, 1857,  and  June 
28, 1858,  Garaira,  vol.  I,  pp.  440  and  448,  Digest  of  Laws.  Appendix 
to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  448.) 

By  the  law  of  Bussia,  the  whole  business  of  the  pursuit  of  seals  in 
the  White  Sea  and  Caspian  Sea,  both  as  to  time  and  manner,  is  regu- 
Uted,  and  aU  killing  of  the  seals  except  in  pursuance  of  such  regula- 
tioBs  is  prohibited.  (Code  of  Bussiau  Laws  Covering  Bural  Industries, 
Tol.  xn,  part  n.  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  Yol.  I, 
p.  445.) 

The  firm  and  resolute  recent  action  of  the  Bussiau  Oovemment  in 
piobibiting  in  the  open  sea,  near  the  Commander  Islands,  the  same 
depredations  ux)on  the  seal  herd  that  are  complained  of  by  the  United 
States  in  the  present  case,  and  in  capturing  the  Canadian  vessels  en- 
gaged in  it,  is  well  known  and  will  be  universally  approved.  That 
Great  Britain,  strong  and  fearless  to  defend  her  rights  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  will  send  a  fleet  into  those  waters  to  mount  guard  over 
the  extermination  of  the  Bussiau  seals  by  the  slaughter  of  pregnant 
and  nursing  females,  is  not  to  be  reasonably  expected.  The  world  will 
6ee  no  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia  on  that  score. 

The  "hovering  acts"  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  the  American 
Congress  have  already  been  mentioned.  These  hovering  acts  were 
enacted  in  England  in  1736  and  in  the  United  States  in  1799,  and  pro- 
hibited the  transhipment  of  goods  at  sea  within  4  leagues  or  12  miles 
of  the  coast.    Fine  and  fprfeiture  were  the  prescribed  x)enalties. 

The  English  act  prohibited  any  foreign  vessel  having  on  board  tea 
or  spirits;  from  "hovering"  within  2  leagues  or  6  miles  of  the  coast. 

The  American  act  authorized  the  officers  of  revenue  cutters  to  board, 
Eearch,  examine,  and  remain  on  board  of  all  incoming  vessels,  domestic 
or  foreign,  when  within  4  leagues  or  12  miles  of  the  coast.  (9  Geo.  II, 
ch.35;  U.  S.  Bev.  Stat,  sees.  2760,  2867,  2868 ;  Case  of  the  United 
States,  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  493.) 

The  French  legislation,  which  is  in  effect  similar  to  the  English  and 
American  hovering  acts,  has  also  been  before  alluded  to.^ 

The  British  act  in  reference  to  vessels  clearing  from  infected  ports 
Itts  also  been  referred  to,  which  required  all  vessels  coming  from  plague- 

*For  the  mibstanoe  of  these  aots,  aa  stated  by  M.  Cresp,  see  Appendix,  ii^-a, 
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stricken  places  to  make  signals  on  meeting  other  ships,  4  leagues  from 
coast.    (26  Geo.  II,  Ch.  — .) 

Another  act  establishes  2  leagues  from  the  coast  as  the  distance 
within  which  ships  are  amenable  to  the  British  quarantine  regula- 
tions.   (6  Geo.  IV,  ch.  78.) 

Another  act  of  the  British  Parliament  affords  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  a  control  exercised  over  the  high  sea,  for  a  long  distance  outside  the 
utmost  boundary  of  a  littoral  sea,  as  a  means  of  a  defense  against  a 
special  danger  then  thought  to  exist.  It  was  passed  and  enforced  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  Emperor  Nai)oleon  when 
confined  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

This  act  authorized  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  all  vessels  found 
hovering  within  8  leagues  or  24  miles  of  the  coast  of  St.  Helena  during 
the  captivity  of  l^apoleon  Bonaparte  on  the  island,  reserving  to  ships 
owned  exclusively  by  foreigners  the  privilege  of  first  being  warned  to 
depart  before  they  could  legally  be  seized  and  condenmed.  (56  Geo. 
Ill,  ch.  23;  Case  of  the  United  States,  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  495.) 

A  still  more  extensive  and  very  recent  assumption  of  dominion  over 
the  sea  for  defensive  and  fiscal  purposes,  is  to  be  found  in  an  act  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Queensland  on  June  24, 1879,  which  annexed  to 
that  country  all  the  islands  lying  off  the  northeastern  coast  of  Austra- 
lia, within  a  defined  limit,  which,  at  its  furthest  point,  extends  250 
miles  out  to  sea. 

The  boundary  thus  adopted  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Torres 
Strait,  a  body  of  water  60  miles  in  width,  separating  Australia  from 
New  Guinea,  and  forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  Annexation  Act,  the  Government  of 
Queensland  has  exercised  complete  police  jurisdiction  over  the  Strait, 
has  suppressed  the  traffic  in  liquor  in  the  objectionable  form  in  which 
it  formerly  prevailed,  and  has  derived  firom  the  traffic  as  since  restrict- 
ed, a  large  revenue  through  the  medium  of  customs  duties.  (43  Vict, 
ch.  1.  Eep.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.  See  <*  Gold-Gems  and  Pearls  in  Ceylon 
and  Southern  India,"  by  A.  M.  &  I.,  1888,  p.  296.)  (Case  of  tha 
United  States,  App.  Vol.  I,  p.  467.) 

An  effort  is  made  in  the  British  counter  case  to  diminish  the  force  of 
the  various  statutes,  regulations  and  decrees  above  cited,  by  the  sug- 
gestions that  they  only  take  effect  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction 
of  the  countries  where  they  are  promulgated,  and  upon  the  citizens  of 
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those  countries  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  sucli  jurisdiction.  In 
their  strictly  legal  character  as  statutes,  this  is  true.  'So  authority  need 
have  been  produced  on  that  point.  But  the  distinction  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  which  attends  the  operation  of  such  enactments  for 
such  purposes.  Within  the  territory  where  they  prevail,  and  upon  its 
subjects,  they  are  binding  as  statutes,  whether  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary or  not.  Without,  they  become  defensive  regulations,  which  if 
they  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  defense  of  a  national  inter- 
est or  right,  will  be  submitted  to  by  other  nations,  and  if  not,  may  be 
enforced  by  the  government  at  its  discretion. 

Otherwise  their  effect  would  be  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  enacted  from  a  use  of  the  marine  products  it  is 
seeking  to  defend,  which  is  left  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  other 
countries,  thus  leaving  those  products  to  be  destroyed,  but  excluding 
their  own  people  from  sharing  in  the  profits  to  be  made  out 
of  the  destruction.  Will  it  be  contended  that  such  is  the  result 
that  is  either  contemplated  or  allowed  to  take  place  by  the  govern- 
ments which  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  such  restrictions! 

It  would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose  if  it  could  be  shown  either 
that  any  nation  had  ever  protested  against  or  challenged  the  validity 
of  any  of  these  regulations  outside  the  territorial  line,  or  that  any 
individual  had  ever  been  permitted  to  transgress  there  with  impunity. 
In  the  case  of  any  of  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
that  have  been  referred  to,  if  any  enterprising  poacher,  armed  with  an 
attorney  and  a  battery  of  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  extent  of 
statute  jurisdiction,  should  attempt  the  extermination  or  even  the 
injury  of  the  protected  products,  in  defiance  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed, he  would  speedily  ascertain,  without  the  assistance  of  an 
international  arbitration,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  to 
succeed  in  his  undertaking  he  would  need  to  be  backed  up  by  a  fleet 
too  strong  for  Great  Britain  to  resist. 

In  the  light  of  this  accumulation  of  authority  and  precedent,  drawn 
from  every  source  through  which  the  sanction  of  international  law  can 
be  derived  or  the  general  assent  of  mankind  expressed,  what  more 
need  be  said  in  elucidation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  this  branch  of 
the  case  of  the  United  States  reposes  t  Have  we  not  clearly  established 
the  proi)osition,  that  the  dominion  over  the  sea,  once  maintained  by 
maritime  nations,  has  been  surrendered  only  so  far  as  to  permit  such 
private  use  as  is  neither  temporarily  nor  permanently  injurious  to  thd 
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important  and  jost  interests  of  those  nations,  and  that  as  a^nst  sncb 
injury,  however  occasioned,  the  right  of  defense  has  always  been  pre- 
served,  and  has  always  been  asserted  on  the  high  sea,  and  even  upon 
foreign  territory.  It  will  be  seen,  we  respectfully  submit,  that  this 
case  presents  nothing  new,  except  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
application  of  an  universal  and  necessary  principle  to  an  exigency  that 
has  not  arisen  in  this  precise  form  before. 

The  steadfast  advance  which  the  law  of  nations  has  made,  from  the 
days  of  its  rudiments  to  the  present  time,  and  which  still  must  con- 
tinue to  be  made  through  all  time,  has  been  and  must  always  be  by 
the  process  of  analogy,  in  the  applicatiou  of  fundamental  principles, 
from  which  the  rules  of  all  new  cases  as  they  successively  and  con- 
stantly arise  must  be  deduced.  Keither  this  nor  any  other  system  of 
human  law  can  stand  still,  for  it  must  perish  unless  it  keeps  pace  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  society,  and  meets  adequately  aU  the  new  emer- 
gencies and  requirements  which  they  from  time  to  time  produce.  Law 
has  Its  roots  in  the  past,  but  its  efficacy  must  take  place  in  the  present. 
Says  Mr.  Phillimore  (Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  sec.  39): 

Analogy  has  great  influence  in  the  decision  of  international  as  well 
as  municipal  tribunals;  that  is  to  say,  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  a  rule  which  has  been  adopted  in  certain  former  cases,  to  govern 
others  of  a  similar  character  as  yet  undetermined. 

Analogy  is  the  instrument  of  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
law.    (Bowyer's  Readings,  p.  SS,) 

If  a  precedent  arising  upon  the  same  facts  is  not  forthcoming,  it  is 

only  because  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  conduct  complained  o£  The 

same  right  was  never  before  invaded  in  the  same  way.    That  does  not 

take  the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  upon  which  all 

precedents  in  analogous  incidents  depend,  and  it  applies  with  the  same 

force  to  every  case  that  arises  within  its  scope.  The  particular  precedent 

is  created  when  the  necessity  for  it  appears.    The  absence  of  it  when 

the  necessity  has  never  arisen,  proves  nothing.    The  only  inquiry  is 

whether  the  case  comes  within  the  general  rule. 

But  were  it  possible  to  regard  the  present  case  as  in  any  respect  out- 
side the  scope  of  rules  hitherto  established,  its  determination  would 
then  be  remitted  to  those  broader  considerations  of  moral  right  and 
justice  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  international  law.  It  is  the 
application  of  those  cardinal  principles  that  must  control  every  case  of 
Baw  impression  that  can  arise  between  nations.    The  law  of  nations 
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las  no  otker  source  than  that,  except  in  its  conventionalities.  Sir  B« 
Phillimore,  in  Queen  v»  Kebn  {sujpray  p.  GS),  remarks  in  respect  to  such 
ftcase: 

Too  rudimental  an  inquiry  must  be  avoided,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  case  is  one  of  primw  impressioniSy  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance both  to  England  and  to  other  states,  and  the  character  of  it 
in  some  decree  necessitates  a  reference  to  first  principles.  In  the 
memorable  answer  pronounced  by  Montesquieu  to  be  rSpoiise  sans 
r^UquCj  and  framed  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  George  Lee,  of  the 
British,  to  the  Prussian  Oovernment:  '^The  law  of  nations  is  said  to 
be  foauded  upon  justice,  equity,  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the 
thiDg,  and  confirmed  by  long  usage. 

Ohaacellor  Kent  says  (1  Commentaries,  p.  32) : 

As  the  end  of  the  law  of  nations  is  the  happiness  and  perfection  of 
the  general  society  of  mankind,  it  enjoins  upon  every  nation  the  punc- 
toalobservance  of  benevolence  and  good  will  as  well  as  of  justice  towards 
its  neighbore.  This  is  equally  the  policy  and  the  duty  of  nations. 
•  •  •  (p.  181).  The  law  of  nations  is  placed  under  the  protection  of 
public  opinion.  •  •  •  Its  great  fundamental  principles  are  founded 
in  the  maxims  of  eternal  truth,  in  the  immutable  law  of  moral  obllga- 
tion,  and  in  the  suggestions  of  enlightened  public  interest.^ 

Many  authorities  on  this  point  have  been  presented  in  a  former 
branch  of  this  argument.  They  might  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  as  well  firom  continental  as  from  English  and  American  writers 
and  jadges.  But  apology  should  rather  be  offered  for  citing  any 
aathority  at  all,  upon  a  proposition  so  fundamental  and  so  obvious. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  respect  submitted,  and  in  our  judgment  it 

'Sajb  Judge  Story  (Con.  of  Lawa,  seo.  3):  "In  resting  on  the  basis  of  general 
^ooTenience  and  the  enlarged  sense  of  national  duty,  rules  have  from  time  to  timo 
been  promulgated  by  jnrlAte  and  supported  by  courts  of  justice  by  a  course  of  judi- 
cial reasoning  which  has  commanded  almost  universal  confidence,  respect,  and  obedi- 
ence, without  the  aid  either  of  municipal  statutes  or  of  royal  ordinances,  or  of  inter- 
national treaties." 

Mr.  Twiss  (Int.  Law,  part  1,  sec.  86),  divides  the  sources  of  law  of  nations  as  follows : 
"The  natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations,  in  which  the  principles  of  natural  justice 
an  applied  to  the  intercourse  between  states;  secondly,  customary  law  of  nations 
wliich  embodies  those  usages  which  the  continued  habit  of  nations  has  sanctioned 
for  their  mutual  interest  and  convenience,  and  thirdly,  the  oonventional  or  diplomatio 
law  of  nations.  •  •  •  Under  this  last  head  many  regulations  will  now  be  found 
vhieh  at  first  resulted  from  custom  or  a  general  sense  of  justice." 

Mr.  Amos,  in  hia  note  to  Manning  (book  2,  chap.  1,  p.  85)  remarks:  "Though 
tbe  customary  usages  of  states  in  their  mutual  intercourse  must  always  be  held  to 
afford  evidence  of  implied  assent,  and  to  continue  to  be  a  mean  basis  of  a  structure 
«f  the  law  of  nations,  yet  there  are  several  circumstances  in  modern  society  which 
Mm  to  indicate  that  the  region  of  the  influence  will  become  increasingly  restricted 
aa  compared  with  that  of  the  influence  of  weH-ascertained  ethical  principles  and 
teial  oonventioii.'' 
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can  not  be  toa  dearly  kept  in  view,  that  the  duty  requested  of  this  Higli 
Tribunal  is  not  the  discussion  of  abstract  theories,  nor  the  establish- 
ment of  propositions  applicable  to  cases  not  before  it,  nor  the  determi- 
nation of  diplomatic  controversies  that  have  longceased  to  be  material 
The  question,  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided,  is  whether  the  own- 
ers of  the  Canadian  vessels  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  seals  in 
Bering  Sea,  have  an  indefeasible  right  as  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  upon  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  to  continue  such 
destruction,  at  the  times,  in  the  places,  in  the  manner,  and  with  the 
consequences  shown  by  the  evidence.  That  question  is  neither  tech- 
nical nor  scholastic,  nor  does  it  depend  upon  finespun  reasoning  or  rec. 
ondite  learning.  It  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  large  and  fair-minded 
view  which  accords  with  the  dignity  of  the  parties  to  this  controversy, 
the  character  of  the  Tribunal  to  which  they  have  submitted  it,  and  a 
just  deference  to  that  opinion  of  civilized  mankind  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate criterion  of  international  law,  and  the  final  arbitrator  in  all  inter- 
national disputes.  Surveyed  in  this  light,  upon  its  just  and  actual 
facts,  and  looking  at  it  as  it  stands  apparent  to  the  world,  what  are  its 
proposals,  when  fairly  and  simply  stated  f  Let  the  leading  facts  before 
stated,  be  recapitulated. 

Here  is  a  herd  of  amphibious  animals,  half  human  in  their  intelli- 
gence, valuable  to  mankind,  almost  the  last  of  their  species,  which  from 
time  immemorial  have  established  their  home  with  a  constant  animus 
revertendi  on  islands  once  so  remote  from  the  footsteps  of  man,  that  these, 
their  only  denizens,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exist,  and  to  continue  the  usefulness  for  which  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Creator  designed  them.  Upon  these  islands  their  young 
are  begotten,  brought  forth,  nurtured  during  the  early  months  of  their 
lives,  the  land  being  absolutely  necessary  to  these  processes,  and  no 
other  land  having  ever  been  sought  by  them,  if  any  other  is  in  fisujt 
available,  which  is  gravely  to  be  doubted. 

The  Eussian  and  United  States  Governments,  successively  proprie- 
tors of  the  islands,  have  by  wise  and  careful  supervision  cherished  and 
protected  this  herdj  and  have  built  up  from  its  product  a  permanent 
business  and  industry  valuable  to  themselves  and  to  the  world,  and  a 
large  source  of  public  revenue,  and  which  at  the  same  time  preserves  the 
animals  irom  extinction,  or  from  any  interference  inconsistent  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  individual  citizens  of  another  country,  to  lie 
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in  wait  for  these  animals  on  the  adjacent  sea  during  the  season  of  re- 
prodnction,  and  to  destroy  the  pregnant  females  on  their  way  to  the 
islands,  the  nursing  mothers  after  delivery  while  temporarily  off 
the  islands  in  pursuit  of  food,  and  thereby  the  young  left  there  to 
starve  after  the  mothers  have  been  slaughtered;  the  unavoidable  re- 
salt  being  the  extermination  of  the  whole  race,  and  the  destruction  of 
tiie  valuable  interests  therein  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of 
mankind;  and  the  only  object  being  the  small,  uncertain,  and  temporary 
profits  to  be  derived  while  the  process  of  destruction  lasts,  by  the  indi- 
viduals concerned. 

And  it  is  this  conduct,  inhuman  and  barbarous  beyond  the  power  of 
description,  criminal  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  every 
ciyilized  country  so  far  as  its  municipal  jurisdiction  extends,  in  respect 
to  any  wild  animal  useful  to  man  or  even  ministering  to  his  harmless 
pleasnre,  that  is  insisted  upon  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  right  of  the  freedom 
of  the  sea,  which  no  nation  can  repress  or  defend  against,  whatever  its 
necessity.  Can  anything  be  added  to  the  statement  of  tliis  proposition 
that  is  necessary  to  its  refutation  f 

What  precedent  for  it,  ever  tolerated  by  any  nation  of  the  earth,  is 
produced  f  From  what  writer,  judge,  jurist,  or  treaty  is  authority  to 
be  derived  for  the  assertion  that  the  high  sea  is  or  ever  has  been  free 
for  such  conduct  as  this,  or  that  any  such  construction  was  ever  before 
gi?en  to  the  t^rm  "  freedom  of  the  sea"  as  to  throw  it  open  to  the 
destruction,  for  the  profit  of  individuals,  of  valuable  national  interests 

m 

ofany  description  whatever?  Let  those  who  claim  to  setup  such  a 
right  as  justified  by  any  known  law  of  nations,  produce  the  authority 
or  the  precedent  to  establish  it. 

If  this  proposal  were  submitted  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  man- 
kind, if  the  question  of  its  acceptance  were  made  to  depend  upon  those 
considerations  of  justice,  morality,  humanity,  benevolence,  and  fair  deal- 
iBg  that,  as  we  have  seen,  form  the  groundwork  of  international  law, 
and  of  all  usages  under  it  that  have  become  established,  it  can  not  be 
open  to  doubt  what  the  answer  to  it  must  be.  There  can  be  but  one 
side  to  such  an  inquiry,  if  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  or  even  of  sound 
poMqr,  are  to  prevail.  To  escape  that  result,  some  arbitrary  and  inflex- 
ible rule  of  controlling  law  must  be  discovered,  against  which  justice, 
morality,  and  fidr  dealing  are  powerless.  We  deny  that  any  such  rule 
forms  a  part,  or  can  ever  be  permitted  to  form  a  part,  of  any  recognized 
qrstem  of  international  law. 
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Many  cases  may  be  supposed,  each  of  which,  should  it  arise,  would 
be  in  its  particular  facts  a  new  case,'  in  illustration  of  the  proposition 
for  which  we  contend.  Suppose  that  some  method  of  explosive  destruc- 
tion should  be  discovered  by  which  vessels  on  the  seas  adjacent  to  the 
Newfoundland  coast  outside  of  the  jurisdictioual  line  could,  with  profit 
to  themselves,  destroy  all  the  fish  that  resort  to  those  coasts,  and  so  put 
an  end  to  the  whole  fishing  industry  ux>on  which  their  inhabitants  so 
largely  depend.  Would  this  be  a  business  that  would  be  held  justifi- 
able as  a  part  of  the  freedom  of  the  seaf  although  the  fish  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  purely  fer<B  naturcBj  and  the  general  right  of  fishing  in 
the  open  sea  outside  of  certain  limits  is  not  denied. 

An  Atlantic  cable  has  been  laid  between  America  and  Great  Britain, 
the  operation  of  which  is  important  to  those  countries  and  to  the  world. 
Suppose  some  method  of  deep-sea  fishing  or  marine  exploration  should 
be  invented,  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it,  but  which  should  inter- 
rupt the  operation  of  the  cable  and  perhaps  endanger  its  existence. 
Would  those  nations  be  powerless  to  defend  themselves  against  such 
consequences,  because  the  act  is  perpetrated  upon  the  high  seaf 

Suppose  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  one  country  to  be  engaged 
in  transporting  for  hire  across  the  sea  to  ports  of  another,  emigrants 
from  plague-stricken  and  infected  places,  thus  carrying  into  those  ports 
a  destructive  contagion.  If  it  should  be  found  that  measures  of  de- 
fense inside  of  the  three-mile  or  cannon-shot  lines  were  totally  inade- 
quate and  ineffectual,  would  the  nation  thus  assailed  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  defending  itself  against  the  approach  of  such  vessels,  as 
far  outside  that  line  as  the  actual  necessity  of  the  case  might  require! 
This  question  is  answered  by  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  before 
referred  to,  applicable  to  just  such  a  case. 

If  a  light-house  were  erected  by  a  nation  in  waters  outside  of  the  3- 
mile  line,  -for  the  benefit  of  its  own  commerce  and  that  of  the  world,  if 
some  pursuit  for  gain  on  the  adjacent  high  sea  should  be  discovered 
which  would  obscure  the  light  or  endanger  the  light-house  or  the  lives 
of  its  inmates,  would  that  government  be  defenseless  t  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Oockburn  answers  this  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Queen  t?.*Kehn  above 
cited  (p.  198)  when  he  declares  that  such  encroachments  upon  the  high 
sea  would  form  a  part  of  the  defense  of  a  country,  and  "  come  within  ' 
the  principle  that  a  nation  may  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  its  own  territory." 

In  any  of  these  caseSj  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  nation  assafled 
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to  sapplicate  the  government  to  which  its  assailants  belonged,  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  complained  of,  as  a  matter  of  voluntary  comity,  and 
if  such  application  were  disregarded,  to  submit?  The  whole  history 
of  the  maritime  world,  and  of  Great  Britain  above  all  other  conntries 
is  to  the  contrary.  So  far  from  individual  rights  on  the  sea  of  such  a 
mischievous  and  injurious  character  having  become  recognized  and  es- 
tablished by  the  assent  of  mankind,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  justified 
by  the  international  law  that  results  from  such  an  assent,  the  judgment 
and  the  conduct  of  nations  have  been  altogether  the  other  way,  and 
necessarily  must  always  be  the  other  way  if  they  are  to  protect  them- 
selves, their  interests,  and  their  people  from  destruction. 

ItwOl  be  seen  from  the  correspondence  between  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  printed  in.  the  Appendix  to  the 
Case  of  the  United  States,  that  a  convention  between  the  two  countries 
was  virtually  agi'eed  upon  as  early  as  1887,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
Bossia,  under  which  pelagic  sealing  in  Behring  Sea  would  have  been 
prohibited  between  April  15  and  October  1  or  Ifpvember  1  in  each  year, 
and  that  the  consummation  of  this  agreement  was  only  prevented  by  the 
refiisal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  assent  to  it.    The  propriety  and 
necessity  of  such  a  repression  was  not  doubted,  either  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  or  Bussia.    This  convention,  if  completed,  would 
have  fallen  far  short  both  of  thejust  right  and  the  necessity  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  seals,  as  is  now  made  apparent 
in  the  Ught  of  the  much  lp.rger  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  has 
siiice  been  obtained*    Still,  it  would  have  been  a  step  toward  the  do- 
sired  end* 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Great  Britain  would  be  unable  to 
eonsammate  the  proposed  agreement,  and  that  no  restraint  would  be 
pat  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  depredations  of  its  colonists 
complained  of,  if  the  United  States  Government  had  then  taken  the 
oonrse  which  has  since  been  pursued  by  the  Government  of  Eussia 
in  respect  to  the  seals  on  the  Commander  Islands,  and  refused  to  per- 
mit fiirther  slaughter  of  the  seals  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  breeding 
tiine,  what  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  would  have  been  the  judgment  of 
the  civihzed  world,  as  to  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  position  thus 
wsomedf    Would  not  such  action  have  been  approved  and  acquiesced 
i&  by  all  nations,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  similar  action  by  many 
CGontries  in  all  similar  cases  that  have  arisen  has  been  approved  and 
ie^nienced  in  f    And  if  it  can  be  supposed^  as  it  certainly  can  not  be 
U74d 12 
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supposed  without  casting  an  unwarrantable  aspersion  upon  Her  Thj- 
esty's  Government,  that  Great  Britain  would  have  undertaken  tonuun- 
tain  by  naval  force  the  Canadian  vessels  in  the  conduct  in  question, 
how  far  is  it  to  be  believed  that  she  would  been  sustained  by  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  world  f  More  especially  in  view  of  the  claim  slid 
has  always  successfully  and  justly  asserted,  of  the  right  to  protect  all 
interests  of  her  own  against  injury  by  individuals  on  the  high  sea  for 
the  sake  of  gain. 

And  finally,  if  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia,  a  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  during  the  breeding 
time  had  been  effected,  as  proposed,  would  those  three  powers  combined 
have  had  a  better  right  to  exclude  any  casual  poacher  under  the  flag  of 
some  other  government  from  the  depredations  prohibited,  than  the  Uni- 
ted States  now  has,  standing  alone  f  Or  would  they  have  been  con- 
strained, by  the  requirements  of  what  is  called  international  law,  to  oc- 
cupy the  humiliating  position  of  standing  idly  by,  while  the  interests 
they  had  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  protecting,  should  be  deliber- 
ately destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  adventurers,  whose  methods 
defied  law  and  disgraced  humanity. 

What  the  United  States  Government  would  have  been  justified  in 
doing  in  self-defense,  by  the  exertion  of  such  reasonable  fqrce  as  migbt 
be  necessary,  is  precisely  what  she  has  aright  to  ask  in  the  judgment 
of  this  Tribunal.  There  can  not  be  one  system  of  international  law  for 
the  world  and  another  for  the  closet,  because  the  closet  does  not  pre- 
scribe the  law  of  nations;  it  derives  it  from  those  principles  of  rigbt 
and  justice  which  are  adopted  as  a  rule  of  action  by  the  general  assent 
and  approval  of  mankind. 

Instead  of  taking  its  defence  into  its  own  hands,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  refrained  from  the  exercise  of  that  right,  has 
submitted  itself  to  the  judgment  of  this  Tribunal,  and  has  agreed  to 
abide  the  result.  Its  controversy  is  only  nominally  with  Great  Britain, 
whose  sentiment  and  wLose  interest  concur  in  this  matter  with  those 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  really  with  a  province  of  Great  Britain, 
not  amenable  to*  her  control,  with  which  the  United  StatiCS  Govern- 
ment has  no  diplomatic  relations,  and  can  not  deal  independently. 
Although  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  United  States  claimed 
the  right  to  make  Bering  Sea  a  mare  damuniy  has  undoubtedly  drawn 
Her  Majesly's  Government  into  a  position  in  this  dispute  that  it 
might  not/ otbeirwise  ht^ve  taken. 


l: 
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^  by  the  judgment  of  this  high  and  distinguished  Tribunal  the 
.askan  seal  herd  is  sentenced  to  be  exterminated,  a  result  which  the 
aited  States  Government  has  been  unable  to  anticipate,  it  must  sub- 
it,  because  it  has  so  agreed.  But  it  will  not  the  less  regret  having  thus 
brtered  away  that  plain  right  of  self-defense  against  unwarranted 
jiiry,  which  no  nation  strong  enough  to  assert  itself  has  ever  surren- 

»red  before. 

E.  J.  Phelps. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PART  THIRD,  DIVISION  n  (MR.  PHELPS'S 

ARGUMENT). 

ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITIES  ON  THE  QUESTION   ON  PROPERTY. 

[note  1,  PAOS  132.     OPINION    IN  HANNAM  va,  MOCKETT.      (2   BAKNWAIX    AND  CRKB- 

WELL,  943.)] 

Bagley,  J.  A  man's  rights  are  the  rights  of  personal  security,  per- 
^  sonal  liberty,  and  private  property.  Private  property  is  either  property 
in  possession,  property  in  action,  or  property  that  an  individual  has  a 
special  right  to  acquire.  The  injury  in  this  case  does  not  affect  any 
right  of  personal  security  or  personal  liberty,  nor  any  property  in  pos- 
session or  in  action,  and  the  question  then  is  whether  there  is  any 
injury  to  any  propei'ty  the  plaintiff  had  a  special  right  to  acquire. 

A  man  in  trade  has  a  right  in  his  fair  chances  of  profit,  and  he  gives 
up  time  and  capital  to  acquire  it.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  pubhc  that 
he  should.  But,  ha«  it  ever  been  held  that  a  man  has  a  right  in  the 
chance  of  obtaining  animals  ferce  naturce^  where  he  is  at  no  expense  in 
enticing  them  to  his  premises,  and  where  it  may  be  at  least  question- 
able whether  they  will  be  of  any  service  to  him,  and  whether,  indeed, 
they  will  not  be  a  nuisance  tx)  the  neighborhood!  This  is  not  a  claim 
propter  impotentiam  because  they  are  youjygj  propter  solum  because  they 
are  on  the  plain tiff''s  land,  or  propter  industriam  because  the  plaintiff 
has  brought  them  to  the  place  or  reclaimed  them,  but  propter  %L»um  at 
consuetudinetn  of  the  birds. 

They,  of  their  own  choice,  and  without  any  expenditure  or  trouble 
on  his  part,  have  a  predilection  for  his  trees,  and  are  disposed  to  resort 
to  them.  But,  has  he  a  legal  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  permitted 
to  do  so  f  Allow  the  right  as  to  these  birds,  and  how  can  it  be  denied 
as  to  all  others f  In  considering  a  claim  of  this  kind  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  birds  are  not  immaterial.  The  law  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  animals  fitted  for  food  and  those  which  are  not;  between 
those  which  are  destructive  of  private  property  and  those  which  are 
not;  between  those  which  have  received  protection  by  common  law  or 
by  statute  and  those  which  have  not. 

It  is  not  alleged  in  this  declaration  that  these  rooks  were  fit  for  food :  and 
we  know  in  fact  that  they  are  not  generally  so  used.  So  far  from  being 
protected  by  law,  they  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  legislature  as  de- 
structive m  their  nature,  and  as  nuisances  to  the  neighborhood  where 
they  are  established.  Keeble  va,  Hickeringill  (11  East.,  574)  be^urs  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  the  i)resent  than  any  other  case,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable. •  •  •  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  observable  that  wild 
fowl  are  protected  by  the  statute  25  H.  8,  c.  11 ;  that  they  constitute 
a  known  article  of  food ;  and  tliat  a  person  keeping  up  a  decoy  expends 
money  and  employs  skill  in  taking  that  which  is  of  use  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  profitable  mode  of  employing  his  land,  and  was  considered  by 
Lord  Holt  as  a  description  of  trade.    That  case^  therefore^  stands  on  a 
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diffeTent  fouDdation  Irom  this.  All  the  other  instances  which  were 
referred  to  in  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  are  cases  of  ani- 
mals specially  protected  by  acts  of  ParUament,  or  which  are  clearly  the 
snbjects  of  property.  Thus  hawks,  falcons,  swans,  partridges,  pheas- 
ante,  pigeons,  wild  ducks,  mallards,  teiils,  widgeons,  wild  geese,  black 
game,  red  game,  bustards,  and  herons  are  all  recognized  by  different 
statates  as  entitled  to  protection^  and  consequently  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  are  fit  to  be  preserved. 

[KEEBLE  r«.  HICKERINGUX.      HILABT  TERM  5  ANNE,  HOLT'S  REPORTS,  p.  17.] 

Action  by  owner  of  a  decoy  pond,  frequented  by  wild  fowl,  against 
one  who  shot  off  a  gun  near  his  pond  to  the  plaintitt'^s  loss,  etc. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  by  the  judges.  Holt,  0.  J.,  said: 
•  •  •  "And  the  decoys  spoil  gentlemen's  game,  yet  they  are  not 
nnlawfol,  for  they  bring  money  into  the  country.  Dove  cotes  are  law- 
fiil  to  keep  pigeons. 

Powell:  The  declaration  is  not  good,  but  this  being  a  special  action 
on  the  case,  it  is  helped  by  the  verdict.    If  you  frighten  pigeons  from 
iDjdove  cote,  is  not  that  actionable f 
Montague :  Yes,  for  they  have  animum  revertendi,  and  therefore  you 
iave  property. 

In  VoL  II,  East's  Eeports,  j).  571,  is  the  case  of  Carrington  vs.  Tay- 
lor, which  is  also  a  case  upon  the  subject  of  injury  to  the  owner  of  a 
decoy  pond.  The  reporter,  in  a  note  to  this  case,  reports  at  length 
Keeble  vs.  Hickeringill,  which  he  states  "is  taken  from  a  copy  of  Lord 
C.  J.  Holt's  own  MSS.  in  my  possession." 

In  this  report  it  is  said :  "  Holt,  C.  J.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  action 
doth  he.  It  seems  to  be  new  in  its  instance,  but  it  is  not  new  in  the 
leason  or  piinciple  of  it.  •  •  •  And  we  do  know  that  of  long  time 
in  the  kingdom  these  artificial  contrivances  of  ilecoy  ponds  and  decoy 
ducks  have  been  used  for  enticing  into  those  ponds  wild  fowl,  in  order 
to  be  taken  for  the  profit  of  the  owner  of  the  pond,  who  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  servants,  engines,  and  other  management,  whereby  the  mar- 
kets of  the  nation  maybe  furnished;  there  is  great  reason  to  give 
enoonragement  thereunto;  that  the  people  who  are  so  instrumental  by 
their  skill  and  industry  so  to  furnish  the  markets  should  reap  the  ben- 
efit and  have  their  action. 

[50TB  1,  (PAGE  149).      EXTRACT    FROM    OPINION  OP    CHIEF    JUSTICB    MARSHALL    IN 

CHURCH  VS.  HUBBART^  2  CR.,  187.] 

That  the  law  of  nations  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any  act  of  author- 
ity over  a  vessel  in  the  situation  of  the  Aurora,  and  that  this  seizure 
is, on  that  account,  a  mere  maritime  trespass  not  within  the  exception, 
eannot  be  admitted.  To  reason  from  the  extent  of  the  protection  a  nation 
will  afford  to  foreigners,  to  the  extent  of  the  means  it  may  use  for  its  own 
security,  does  not  seem  to  be  T)erfectly  conect.  It  is  opposed  by  prin- 
aples  which  are  universally  acknowledged.  The  authority  of  a  nation 
within  its  own  territory  is  absolute  and  exclusive.  The  seizure  of  a 
vessel  within  the  range  of  its  cannon  by  a  foreign  fon^e  is  an  invasion 
of  that  territory,  and  is  a  hostile  act  which  it  is  its  duty  to  repel.  But 
its  power  to  secure  itself  from  injury  may  certainly  be  exercised  beyond 
tkelimitsof  its  territory. 

Upon  this  principle,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  search  a  neutral 
Tttfid  on  the  high  seas  for  contraband  of  war  is  universally  admitted^ 
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l)ecause  the  belligerent  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  injury  done  to  him- 
self by  the  assistance  intended  for  hs  enemy.  So,  too,  a  nation  has  a 
right  to  prohibit  any  commerce  with  its  colonies.  Any  attempt  to 
violate  the  laws  made  to  protect  this  right  is  an  injury  to  itself  which 
it  may  prevent,  and  it  has  a  right  to  use  the  means  necessary  for  its 
prevention.  These  means  do  not  appear  to  be  limited  within  any  cer- 
tain marked  boundaries,  which  remain  the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all 
situations.  If  they  are  such  as  unnecessarily  to  vex  and  harass  foreign 
lawful  commerce,  foreign  nations  will  resist  their  exercise.  If  they  are 
such  as  are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  secure  their  laws  from  violation^ 
they  will  be  submitted  to. 

In  different  seas  and  on  different  coasts  a  wider  or  more  contracted 
range  in  which  to  exercise  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  will  be  as- 
sented to.  Thus  in  the  Channel,  where  a  very  great  part  of  the  com- 
merce to  and  from  all  the  north  of  Europe  passes  through  a  very  nar- 
row sea,  the  seizure  of  vessels  on  suspicion  of  attempting  an  illicit 
trade  must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits;  but  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,  seldom  frequented  by  vessels  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illicit  trade,  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  may  be  extended 
somewhat  further,  and  foreign  nations  submit  to  such  regulations  as 
are  reasonable  in  themselves  and  are  really  necessary  to  secure  that 
monopoly  of  colonial  commerce,  which  is  claimed  by  all  nations  holding 
distant  possessions. 

If  this  right  be  extended  too  far,  the  exercise  of  it  will  be  resisted. 
It  has  occasioned  long  and  frequent  conteste  which  have  sometimes 
ended  in  open  war.  The  English,  it  will  be  well  recollected,  complained 
of  the  right  claimed  by  Spain  to  search  their  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
which  was  carried  so  far  that  the  Guarda  Costas  of  that  nation  seized 
vessels  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  coasts.  This  practice  was  the 
subject  of  long  and  fruitless  negotiations,  and  at  length  of  open  war. 
The  right  of  the  Spaniards  was  supposed  to  be  exercised  unreasonably 
and  vexatiously,  but  it  never  was  contended  that  it  could  only  be  ex- 
ercised within  the  range  of  the  cannon  from  their  batteries. 

Indeed,  the  right  given  to  our  own  revenue  cutters  to  visit  vessels 
four  leagues  from  our  coasts  is  a  declaration  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Government  no  such  principle  as  that  contended  for  has  a 
real  existence.  Nothing,  then,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  laws  of  the 
usages  of  nations,  which  gives  to  this  part  of  the  contract  before  the 
court  the  very  limited  construction  which  the  plaintiff  insists  on,  or 
which  proves  that  the  seizure  of  the  Aurora  by  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernor was  an  act  of  lawless  violence. 

[NOTE  1,  PAGE  150.      OPINION  OF  JUDGE  JOHNSON  IN  ROSE  VB,    HIMKLY,  4  CR.  241.] 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  before  us  plainly  makes  out  a  case 
of  belligerent  capture,  and  though  not  so,  that  the  capture  may  be 
justified,  although  for  the  breach  of  a  municipal  law.  In  support  of 
my  latter  position,  both  principle  and  the  practice  of  Great  Britain  and 
our  own  Government  may  be  appealed  to.  The  ocean  is  the  common 
jurisdiction  of  all  sovereign  powers;  from  which  it  does  not  result  that 
their  powers  upon  the  ocean  exist  in  a  state  of  suspension  or  eqnipoisei 
but  that  every  power  is  at  liberty  upon  the  ocean  to  exercise  its  sov- 
ereign right,  provided  it  does  not  act  inconsistent  with  that  general 
equality  of  nations  which  exists  upon  the  ocean. 

The  seizure  of  a  ship  upon  the  high  »eas,  after  she  has  committed  an 
act  of  forfeiture  within  a  territory,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  sover- 
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dgn  rights  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs,  because  it  is  the  law  of 
leafiOD  and  the  general  understanding  of  nations  that  the  offending 
individual  forfeits  his  claim  to  protection,  and  every  nation  is  the  legal 
avenger  of  its  own  wrongs.    Within  their  jurisdictional  limits  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  are  exclusive ;  upon  the  ocean  they  are  concurrent.  What- 
ever the  great  principle  of  self-defense  in  its  reasonable  and  necessary 
exercise  will  sanction  in  an  individual  in  a  state  of  nature,  nations  may 
lawfully  perform  upon  the  ocean.    This  principle,  as  well  as  most  others, 
may  be  carried  to  an  unreasonable  extent;  it  may  be  made  the  pretence 
instead  of  the  real  ground  of  aggression,  and  then  it  will  become  a  just 
cause  of  war.    I  contend  only  for  its  reasonable  exercise. 

The  act  of  Great  Britain  of  24  Geo.,  3,  Chap.  47,  is  predicated  upon 
^ese  principles.  It  subjects  vessels  to  seizure  which  approach  vntli 
certain  cargoes  on  board  within  the  distance  of  four  leagues  of  her 
coast,  because  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  execute  her 
trade  laws  if  they  were  suffered  to  approach  nearer  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  illicit  design;  but  if  they  have  been  within  that  distance,  they 
are  afterwards  subj^t  to  be  seized  on  the  high  seas.  They  have  then 
Tiolated  her  laws,  and  have  forfeited  the  protection  of  their  sovereign. 
Hie  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  trade  appear  to  have 
been  framed  in  some  measure  alter  the  model  of  the  English  statutes; 
«)d  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  the  act  of  17d9  expressly  authorizes 
the  seizure  of  a  vessel  that  has  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  committed  an  act  of  forfeiture,  wherever  she  may  be  met  with 
by  a  revenue  cutter,  without  limiting  the  distance  from  the  coast. 

Se  also  the  act  of  1806,  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves, 
authorizes  a  seizure  beyond  our  jurisdictional  limits,  if  the  vessel  be 
found  with  slaves  on  board,  hovering  on  the  coast;  a  latitude  of  expres- 
sieo  that  can  only  be  limited  by  circumstances,  and  the  discretion  of 
a  court,  and  in  caseof  fresh  pursuit  would  be  actually  without  limita- 
tion. Indeed,  after  passing  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  a  State,  a  ves- 
sel is  as  much  on  the  high  seas  as  if  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  if 
France  could  authorize  a  seizure  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues,  she  could 
at  the  distance  of  20.  •  ♦  •  Seizure  on  the  high  seas  for  a  breach 
of  the  right  of  blockade  during  the  whole  return  voyage,  is  universally 
acquiesced  in  as  reasonable  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  The  princi- 
ple of  blockade  has,  indeed,  in  modem  times,  been  pushed  to  such  an 
exiiiivagant  extent  as  to  become  a  very  justifiable  cause  of  war,  but 
stfll  it  is  admitted  to  be  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations  when  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  reason  and  necessity. 

[son  1  (PAGE  152).      CITATE0K8  FROM  CONTXNEKTAI.  WRITERS  ON  THE  StTBJECT  OW 

SELF  DEFENSE.] 

Evray  nation  may  appropriate  things,  the  use  of  which,  if  left  free 
ud  common,  would  be  greatly  to  its  prejudice.  This  is  another  rea- 
son why  maritime  powers  may  extend  their  domain  along  the  seacoast, 
as  £ar  as  it  is  xwssible,  to  defend  their  rights.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  essential 
to  their  security  and  the  welfare  of  their  dominions.  (Azuni,  Part  I, 
Chap.  II,  Art.  i,  Sec.  4,  page  185.) 

Plocqne  (De  la  Mer  et  de  la  Navigation  Maritime,  ch.  i,  pp.  6-8), 
aft^  discussing  the  limits  of  the  territorial  sea,  and  pointing  out  the 
peat  divergence  of  opinion  that  had  existed  ou  that  point,  remarks: 

"Moreover,  in  custom-house  matters,  a  nation  can  fix  at  will  the 
point  where  its  territorial  sea  ends;  the  neighboring  nations  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  acquainted  with  these  regulations,  and  are,  consequently, 
obliged  to  conform  thereto.  As  an  example,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  the  law  of  Germinal  4th,  year  II,  Art.  7,  Tit.  2:  *  Captains 
and  oflBcers  and  other  functionaries  directing  the  custom-house,  or  the 
commercial  or  naval  service,  may  search  all  vessels  of  less  than  100 
tons  burden  when  lying  at  anchor  or  tacking  within  four  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  France,  cases  of  vis  major  excepted.  If  such  vessels  have 
on  board  any  goods  whose  importation  or  exportation  is  prohibited  in 
France,  the  vessels  shall  be  confiscated  as  well  ss  their  cargoes,  and  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  shall  be  reqidred  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  livres.'" 

Says  Pradier-Fod6r6  (Traits  de  Droit  Internationale,  Vol.  ii,  sec,  633): 

"  Independently  of  treaties,  the  law  of  each  state  can  determine  of  its 
own  accord  a  certain  distance  on  the  sea,  within  which  the  state  can 
claim  to  exercise  power  and  jurisdiction,  and  which  constitutes  the  ter- 
ritorial sea,  for  it  and  for  those  who  admit  the  limitation.  This  is  espe- 
cially for  the  surveillance  and  control  of  revenues." 

And  in  a  note  to  this  passage  he  says: 

"  In  ettect,  in  the  matter  of  revenue,  a  nation  can  fix  its  own  limits, 
notwithstanding  the  termination  of  the  territorial  sea.  Neighboring 
nations  are  held  to  recognize  these  rules,  and  in  consequence  are  con- 
sidered to  conform  to  them.  On  this  point  the  French  law  of  the 
4th  Germinal,  year  II,  can  be  cited." 

This  law  fixes  two  myriameters,  or  about  twelve  English  miles  as  the 
limit  within  which  vessels  are  subject  to  inspection  to  prevent  fraud  on 
the  revenue. 

La  Tour  (De  la  mer  territoriale,  page  230),  speaking  of  the  exterri- 
torial effect  of  the  French  revenue  laws  at  four  leagues  from  the  coast, 
thus  justifies  them. 

^  "  Is  not  this  an  excessive  limit  to  which  to  extend  the  territorial  seat 
No,  we  assert.  At  the  present  day  this  question  will  liardly  bear  dis- 
cussion, on  account  of  the  long  range  of  cannon;  and  though  we  should 
return  to  the  time  when  that  range  was  less,  we  should  still  undertake 
tojustify  this  extension  of  the  custom-house  radius;  and  for  this  it  is 
sufficient  to  invoke  the  reasons  given  in  matters  of  sanitary  police.  It 
does  not  involve  simply  a  reciprocal  concession  of  states,  or  a  tacit 
agreement  between  them,  but  it  is  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
rights.    •    •    • 

"The  American  and  English  practice  allows  the  seizure,  even  outside 
of  the  ordinary  limit  of  the  territorial  waters,  of  vessels  violating  the 
custom  laws." 

Says  M.  Oalvo  (Le  droit  international,  sec.  244) : 

"In  order  to  decide  the  question  in  a  manner  at  once  rational  and 
practical,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  at  the  outset  th:it  the  state  has 
not  over  the  territorial  sea  a  right  of  property,  but  a  right  of  inspection 
and  of  jurisdiction  in  the  interest  of  its  own  safety,  or  of  the  protection 
of  its  revenue  interests. 

"  The  nature  of  things  demonstrates,  then,  that  the  right  extends  up 
to  that  point  where  its  existence  justifies  itself,  and  that  it  ceases  when 
the  apprehension  of  serious  danger,  practical  utility,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  effectively  carrying  on  definite  action  cease. 

"  Maritime  states  have  an  incontestible  right,  however,  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  respective  territories  against  sudden  attack,  and  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests  of  commerce  and  of  revenues,  to  establish 
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sn  active  inspection  on  their  coast  and  its  vicinity,  and  to  adopt  all 
necessary  measures  for  shutting  oflF  access  to  their  territory  to  those 
▼horn  they  may  refuse  to  receive,  where  they  do  not  conform  to  estab- 
lished regulations.  It  is  a  nataral  consequence  of  the  general  principle, 
that  whatever  anyone  shall  have  done  in  behalf  of  his  self-defense  he 
will  be  taken  to  have  done  rightly. 

^  Every  nation  is  thus  free  to  establish  an  inspection  and  apolice  over 
its  coasts  as  it  pleases,  at  least  where  it  has  not  bound  itself  by  treaties. 
It  cau,  according  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  coasts  and  waters, 
fix  the  distance  correspondingly.  A  common  usage  has  established  a 
cannon  shot  as  the  distance  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  overleap,  except 
in  the  exceptional  case,  a  line  which  has  not  alone  received  the  ap- 
proval of  (Trotius,  Bynkershok,  Galiana,  and  Kluber,  but  has  been 
eoniinned  likewise  by  the  laws  and  treaties  of  many  of  the  nations. 

"Nevertheless  we  can  maintain  further  with  Vattel  that  the  domin- 
ion of  the  state  over  the  neighboring  sea  extends  as  far  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  its  safety,  and  as  far  as  it  can  make  its  power  respected. 
Audire  can  further  regard  with  Rayneval  the  distance  of  the  horizon 
vUeh  can  be  fixed  upon  the  coast  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  measure 
of  surveillance.  The  line  of  the  cannon  shot,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  of  common  right,  presents  no  invariable  base,  and  the  line 
can  be  fixed  by  the  laws  of  each  state  at  least  in  a  provisional  way." 
(Hefifter,  Int.  Law,  Sees.  74-75.) 
Blantschli  says:  (Int.  Law,  Book  lY,  sec.  322). 

"The  jurisdiction  of  the  neighboring  sea  does  not  extend  further  than 
the  limit  judged  necessary  by  the  poUce  and  the  military  authorities." 

And  section  342 : 

**Whenever  the  crew  of  a  ship  has  committed  a  crime  upon  land,  or 
within  water  Included  in  the  territory  of  another  state  and  is  pursued 
by  judicial  authorities  of  such  state,  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel  may  be 
continued  beyond  the  waters  which  are  a  part  of  the  territory^  and  even 
into  the  open  sea." 

And  in  a  note  he  says: 

"This  extension  is  necessary  to  insure  the  eflBciency  of  penal  justice. 
It  ends  with  the  pursuit." 

Camazza-Aman  (Int  Law,  sec.  2,  chap.  7,  page  60),  after  citing  from 
U.  Calvo  the  passage  quoted  above,  says: 

"Nevertheless  states  have  a  right  to  exact  that  their  security  should 
not  be  jeopardized  by  an  easy  access  of  foreign  vessels  menacing  their 
territory;  they  may  see  to  the  collection  of  duties  indispensable  to  their 
existence,  which  are  levied  ujwn  the  national  and  foreign  produce,  and 
which  maritime  contraband  would  doubtless  lessen  if  it  should  not  be 
suppressed.  From  all  these  points  of  view  it  is  necessary  to  grant  to 
«aeh  nation  the  right  of  inspection  over  the  sea  which  washes  its  coasts, 
within  the  limits  required  for  its  security,  its  tranquillity,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  wealth.  •  •  •  States  are  obliged,  in  the  interest  of 
their  defense  and  their  existence,  to  subject  to  their  authority  the  sea 
IJOTdering  the  coast  as  far  as  they  are  able,  or  as  far  as  there  is  need, 
to  maintain  their  dominion  by  force  of  arms.    •    •    • 
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"  It  18  necessary  to  concede  to  every  nation  a  right  of  snryeillance 
over  the  bordering  sea  within  the  limits  which  its  security,  its  tran- 
quillity, and  its  wealth  demand.  •  •  •  Balde  and  other  authorities 
place  the  line  at  60  miles  from  the  shore.  Gryphiander  and  Pacuiuez, 
at  100.  Locenuius,  at  a  point  from  which  a  ship  can  sail  in  two  days.. 
Byukershock  maintains  that  the  t-erritorial  sea  extends  as  far  as  the 
power  of  artillery.  This  limit  is  regarded  as  the  correct  one,  not  because 
it  is  founded  on  force,  but  because  it  is  the  limit  necessary  for  the  safely 
of  the  state." 

[NOTK  1,  PAOB  153.   THK  CAROLINE  CASS.] 


Mr.  Webster  said,  addressing  the  British  Government: 

"  Under  those  circumstances,  and  under  those  immediately  connected 
with  the  transaction  itself,  it  will  be  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
show  upon  what  state  of  facts  and  what  rules  of  international  law  the 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  is  to  be  defended.  It  will  be  for  that  Gov- 
ernment to  show  a  necessity  of  self-defense,  instant,  overwhelming, 
leaving  no  choice  of  means  and  no  moment  for  deliberation. 

^'It  will  be  for  it  to  show,  also,  that  the  local  authorities  of  Canada, 
even  supposing  the  necessity  of  the  moment  authorized  them  to  enter 
the  territories  of  tlie  United  States  at  all,  did  nothing  unreasonable  or 
excessive;  since  the  act,  justified  by  the  necessity  of  self-defense,  must 
be  limited  by  that  necessity,  and  kept  cleai'ly  within  it.  It  must  be 
shown  that  admonition  or  remonstrance  to  the  persons  on  board  the 
Caroline  was  impracticable,  or  would  have  been  unavailing^"  (Web- 
ster's Works,  Vol.  VI,  page  261.) 

Lord  Ash  burton  in  his  reply  says: 

*' Every  consideration,  therefore,  leads  us  to  set  as  highly  as  your  Gov- 
ernment can  possibly  do  this  paramount  obligation  of  reciprocal  respect 
for  the  independent  territory  of  each.  But  however  strong  this  duty 
may  be,  it  is  admitted  by  all  writers,  by  all  jurists,  by  the  occasional 
practice  of  all  nations,  not  excepting  your  own,  that  a  strong  overpow- 
ering necessity  may  arise  when  this  great  principle  may  and  must  be 
suspended.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  shortest  possible  i)eriod  during  the 
continuance  of  an  admitted  overruling  necessity,  and  strictly  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits  imposed  by  that  necessity.  Self-defense  is 
the  first  law  of  our  nature,  and  it  must  be  recognized  by  every  code 
which  professes  to  regulate  the  condition  and  relations  of  man.  Upon 
this  modification,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  great  general  principle,  we 
seem  also  to  be  agreed;  and  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  done 
little  more  than  repeat  the  sentiments,  though  in  less  forcible  language, 
admitted  and  maintained  by  yon  in  the  letter  to  which  you  refer  me. 

"  Agreeing,  therefore,  on  the  general  principle,  and  on  the  possible  ex- 
ception to  which  it  is  liable,  the  only  question  between  us  is  whether 
this  occurrence  came  within  the  limits  fairly  to  be  assigned  to  such  ex- 
ceptions; whether,  to  use  your  words,  there  was  that  necessity  of 
self-defense,  instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means,  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  while  moored  to  the  shore  of 
the  United  States.  Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  say,  with  all  possible  admi- 
ration of  your  very  ingenious  discnssion  of  the  general  principles  which 
are  supposed  to  govern  the  right  and  practice  of  interlerence  by  the 
people  of  one  country  in  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  others,  that  this  part 
of  your  argument  is  little  applicable  to  our  immediate  case.  If  Great 
Britain,  A^erica^  or  any  other  country,  suffer  their  people  to  fit  out 
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expeditioBB  to  take  part  in  distant  quarrels,  such  conduct  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  be  justly  matter  of  complaint, 
and  perhaps  these  transac^tious  have  generally  been  in  late  times  too 
mnch  overlooked  or  connived  at. 

"But  the  case  we  are  considering  is  of  a  wholly  different  description, 
and  may  be  best  determined  by  answering  tlie  following  question :  Sup- 
posing a  man  standing  on  ground  where  you  have  no  legal  right  to  fol- 
low him,  has  a  weapon  long  enough  to  reach  you,  and  is  striking  you 
down  and  endangering  your  life,  how  long  are  you  bound  to  wait  tbr 
the  assistance  of  the  authority  having  the  legal  power  to  relieve  yout 
Or,  to  bring  the  fact*  more  immediately  home  to  tlie  case,  if  cannon 
^re  moving  and  setting  u])  in  a  battery  which  can  reach  you,  and  are 
aetnally  destroying  life  and  property  by  their  fire;  if  you  have  remon- 
strated for  some  time  without  effect  and  see  no  prospect  of  relief,  when 
be^8  your  right  to  defend  yohrself,  should  you  have  no  other  means 
of  doing  so  than  by  seizing  your  assailant  on  the  verge  of  neutral  ter- 
ritory f  (British  and  Foreign  Correspondence  for  1841, 1842,  Vol.30, 
page  196.) 

Lord  Campbell  says  of  this  case  in  his  autobiography  (life,  etc., 
edited  by  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  1881,  Vol.  2,  p.  118) : 

"The  affair  of  the  Caroline  was  much  more  difficult.  Even  Lord 
Grey  told  me  he  thought  we  were  quite  wrong  in  what  we  had  done; 
but  assuming  the  facts  that  the  Caroline  had  been  engaged  and  when 
seized  by  us  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  supplies  and  military  stores 
from  the  American  side  of  the  river  to  the  rebels  in  Navy  Island,  part 
of  the  British  territoiy,  that  this  was  permitted  or  could  not  be  pre- 
TeDted  by  the  American  authorities,  I  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
although  she  lay  on  the  American  side  of  the  river  when  she  was  seized, 
we  had  a  clear  right  to  seize  and  to  destroy  her,  just  as  we  might  have 
taken  a  battery  erected  by  the  rebels  on  the  American  shore,  the  guns 
of  which  were  fired  against  the  Queen's  troops  in  Kavy  Island.  I  wrote 
along  justification  of  our  Government,  and  this  supplied  the  arguments 
used  by  our  foreign  secretary,  till  the  Ashburton  treaty  hushed  up  the 
dispate." 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  of  it  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he  insisted 
ti^at  the  capture  of  the  Caroline  in  American  waters  was  unjustifiable, 
beeause  unnecessary : 

^'  It  is  a  Aindamental  principle  in  the  law  of  nations  that  every  state 
or  nation  has  full  and  complete  jurisdiction  oyer  its  own  territory  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  a  principle  essential  to  independence,  and 
tha«fore  held  most  sacred.  It  is  accordingly  laid  down  by  all  writers 
on  those  laws  who  treat  of  the  subject  that  nothing  short  of  extreme 
necessity  can  justify  a  belligerent  in  entering  with  an  armed  force  on 
the  territory  of  a  neutral  power,  and  when  entered,  in  doing  any  act 
which  is  not  forced  on  him  by  the  like  necessity  which  justified  the  en- 

[VOTX  1   (PAOX   156.)     NEGOTIATION  BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 

RELATJYS  TO  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES.] 

Mr.  Adams  says  (documents  relating  to  the  negotiations  of  Ghenti, 
■  page  184): 

'^That  fishery,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  banks  which  surround  the 
island  of  l^ewfoundland,  the  coasts  of  !N^ew  England,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Onlfe  of  St.  la^wrenceand  Labrador,  famiBhea  the  riohest  trea&ux6M\d 
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the  most  beneficent  tribute  the  ocean  pays  to  earth  on  this  terraqueous 
globe.  By  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator  of  earths  and  seaa,  it  has  been 
constituted  in  its  physical  nature  one  fishery,  extending  in  the  open 
seas  around  that  island  to  little  less  than  five  degrees  of  latitude  from 
the  coast,  spreading  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  this  continent, 
and  insinuating  itself  into  all  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  shores.  For  the  full  enjoyment  of  an  equal  share 
in  this  fishery  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  nearly  general  access  to 
every  part  of  it.    •    •    • 

"  By  the  law  of  nature  this  fishery  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  regions  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  it  was  situated.  By  the  con- 
ventional law  of  Europe  it  belonged  to  the  European  nations  which  had 
formed  settlements  in  those  regions.  France,  as  the  first  principal  set- 
tler in  them,  had  long  claimed  exclusive  right  to  it.  Great  Britain, 
moved  in  no  small  degree  by  the  value  of  the  fishery  itself,  had  made 
the  conquest  of  all  those  regions  from  France  (by  force),  and  had  lim- 
ited, by  treaty,  within  a  narrow  compass  the  right  of  France  to  any 
share  in  the  fishery.  Spain,  upon  some  claim  of  prior  discovery,  had 
for  some  time  enjoyed  a  share  of  the  fisheiy  on  the  banks,  but  at  the 
last  treaty  of  peace  prior  to  the  American  Eevolution  had  expressly 
renounced  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Eevolution, 
therefore,  this  fisliery  belonged  exclusively  to  the  British  nation^  sub- 
iect  to  a  certain  limited  participation  in  it  reserved  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations to  France.^ 

He  further  cites  (page  185)  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  passed 
in  March,  1875: 

"  In  March,  1775,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  aet  to  restrain 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Ehode  Island,  and  Provi- 
dence Plantation  in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  prohibit  such  provinces  and 
colonies  from  carrying  on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  other  places  therein  mentioned,  under  certain  conditions  and  limi- 
tation wS." 

And  the  remarks  of  Lord  North  in  bringing  in  the  bill: 

"  In  particular  he  said  that  the  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  other  banks  and  all  the  others  in  America  was  the  un- 
doubted right  of  Great  Britain;  therefore  toe  might  dispose  of  them  as 
wepleasedJ^ 

Mr.  Adams  again  observes  (page  187) : 

"The  whole  fishery  (with  the  exception  of  the  reserved  and  limited 
right  of  France)  was  the  excliisive  property  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
right  to  a  full  participation  in  that  property  belonged  by  the  law  of 
nature  to  the  people  of  New  England  from  their  locality." 

And  in  support  of  the  validity  of  this  proprietary  right,  he  quotes 
(page  107)  the  passage  from  Vattel  heretofore  cited.   (Vattel,  1  Ch.,  23.) 

He  cites  also  (page  169)  from  Valin  (Vol.  2,  page  693)  in  respect  to 
these  fisheries  as  follows: 

'^As  to  the  right  of  fishing  upon  the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  as  that 
island  which  is  as  it  were  the  seat  of  this  fishery  then  belonged  to 
France,  it  was  so  held  by  the  French  that  other  nations  could  naturally 
fish  there  only  by  virtue  of  the  treaties.  This  has  since  changed  by 
means  of  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  made  to  the  English 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  but  Louis  XIV,  at  the  time  of  that  cession, 
made  an  express  reservation  of  the  right  of  fishing  upon  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland^  in  favor  of  the  French  as  before.^' 
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And  Mr.  Adams  quotes  (page  169)  from  Mr.  Jefferson^s  Eeport  on  the 
Fisheries,  of  February  1, 1791,  as  follows: 

"Spain  had  formally  relinquished  her  pretensions  to  a  participation 
in  these  fisheries  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  war,  and  at  the  end  of 
tMs,  the  adjacent  continent  and  islands  being  divided  between  the 
United  States  and  the  English  and  French,  for  the  last  retained  two 
small  islands  merely  for  this  object,  the  right  of  fishing  was  appropri- 
ated to  them  also." 

And  he  quotes  also  (pages  189, 190)  the  language  of  Lord  North  and 
Lord  Loughborough  in  the  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  treaty  of  1763, 
in  which  the  concession  to  the  Americans  in  that  treaty  of  rights  of 
fi&hing  was  treated  as  an  improvident  and  unnecessary  concession. 


[HOTS  1,  PAGE  169.     FRKNCH  LEGISLATION  FOR  BEVENUE  PROTECTION.] 


Law  or  decree  of  August  6,  1791,  Title  in,  Article  i:  <'A11  goods 
prohibited  admission  which  may  be  entered  by  sea  or  by  land  shall  be 
conlbcated  as  well  as  the  ships  under  fifty  tons,  etc." 

Article  II:  "All  prohibited  goods  shall  be  accounted  for  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  above  article,  •  •  •  which  the  revenue  officers 
shall  have  found  within  the  two  leagues  of  the  coasts  on  vessels  under 
fifty  tons." 

Title  13  of  the  police  in  general,  article  6:  "The  inspection  of  the 
Tessela,  tenders,  or  of  the  sloops  can  take  place  at  sea  or  on  the  rivers.'^ 

Article  vu:  "The  officers  of  inspections  on  the  said  tenders  can 
visit  the  vessels  under  fifty  tons  which  may  be  found  at  sea  at  the  dis- 
taD<%  of  two  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  to  receive  the  bills  of  lading 
coiieeming  their  cargo.  If  these  vessels  are  loaded  with  prohibitive 
goods  the  seizure  of  the  same  shall  be  made,  and  confiscation  shall  be 
pronoanced  against  the  master  of  the  vessel  with  a  penalty  of  five 
hnDdred  jwunds.'' 

Lav  or  decree  of  the  4th  Germinal,  year  2d,  March  24, 1794,  relating 
to  maritime  commerce  and  revenue: 

Title  II,  article  3 ;  "  The  captain  arriving  within  the  four  miles  of  the 
coast  will  submit  when  required,  a  copy  of  the  manifest  to  the  custom- 
hoose  official  who  will  come  on  board,  and  will  vis^  the  original.'' 

Artide  7 :  "  The  captain  and  the  other  officers  on  the  revenue  vessels 
B»y  visit  all  ships  under  one  hundred  tons  which  are  at  anchor  or 
hffing  within  the  four  leagues  of  the  coasts  of  France,  excepting  they  be 
of  saperior  strength.  If  the  ships  have  on  board  goods  of  which  the 
import  into  and  export  firom  France  is  prohibited,  they  shall  be  confis- 
eated,  as  well  as  tiie  cargoes,  together  with  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds  against  the  captains  of  the  ships." 

Provisions  confirmed  by  the  following  laws : 

Law  of  March  27,  1817,  article  13:  "The  same  penalty  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  the  case  provided  by  article  7  of  law  of  the  4th  Germinal,  year 
2,  Title  n,  to  ships  under  one  hundred  tons  overtaken,  except  they  be 
tf  superior  strength,  within  the  two  myriameters  (four  leagues)  of  the 
^t^  hamng  on  board  forbidden  merchandise.'' 
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FOURTH. 

CONCURRENT  REGULATIONa 

The  five  questions  which,  in  the  order  adopted  by  the  Treaty,  i 
first  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  may  for  practical  p 
poses  be  reduced  to  two;  and  these  present  for  consideration  the  t 
general  grounds  upon  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Treaty,  i 
United  States  might  assert  a  right  to  prevent  the  pursuit  andcapt 
of  the  Alaskan  fiir-seals  on  the  high  seas.  The  first  is  the  possess 
by  the  United  States  of  a  jurisdiction  or  right  to  exercise  authority 
Bering  Sea  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  protect  their  sealing  industi 
against  injury  from  the  prosecution  of  pelagic  sealing  by  the  vessel 
any  nation.  The  seoand  is  the  proi>erty  right  or  interest  in  the  seal  he 
or  in  the  industry  of  cherishing  and  cultivating  that  herd  on 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  taking  the  annual  increase  for  the  purpose 
supplying  the  world's  demand.  The  treaty  apparently  assumes  t 
a  determination  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  the  question  of  ja 
diction  in  Bering  Sea  might  amount  to  a  final  disposition  of  the  wl 
substance  of  the  controversy;  but  it  is  cautious  in  this  particular,  a 
having  in  view  the  extreme  importance  of  preserving  the  seals  fi 
threatened  extermination,  contemplates  that  even  in  the  event  of  si 
favorable  decision  the  United  States  might  not  be  able,  by  any  e: 
cise  of  the  powers  thus  conceded  to  them,  to  insure  this  preservati 
but  that  regulations  to  oe  adopted  by  the  <*^ncurrent  action  of  b 
nations  might  be  necessary;  and  this  contemplated  possibility  is  nol 
the  view  of  the  Treaty,  displaced  by  any  determination  which  maj 
reached  upon  the  question  of  property. 

The  seventh  article,  therefore,  broadly  provides  that: 

If  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  questions  m  to  the  exclu 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  leave  the  subject  in  such  p 
tion  that  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  is  necessary  to  the  est 
lishment  of  regulations  for  the  proper  protection  and  preservatior 
the  fur-seal  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  Behring  Sea,  the  arbitral 
shall  then  determine  what  concurrent  regulations  outside  the  juris< 
tional  limits  of  the  respective  governments  are  necessary,  and  0 
what  waters  such  regulations  should  extend,  etc«,  etc* 
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The  reasons  for  leaving  the  consideration  of  concurrent  regulations 
thos  broadly  open  are  manifest.    In  all  judicial  controversies,  except 
mh  as  plainly  involve  nothing  more  than  the  question  of  the  right  to 
a  money  payment,  the  particular  relief  which  may  be  best  suited  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case  can  never  be  accurately  perceived  until  all  the 
lights,  both  principal  and   incidental,  are  ascertained;   and,  conse- 
qaently,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  relief  are  left  to  be  detennined 
along  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  determination  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.    This  was  especially  true  of  the  present  controversy  in  the  form 
wiuch  it  assumed  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty.    The  questions  at  that  time 
kd  received  a  diplomatic  treatment  only.    This  disclosed  that  several 
Dovel  legal  questions  were  involved  concerning  which  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  were  not  agreed.    But  they  were  agreed  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  true  solution  of  such  questions,  there  was  one  object  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  both,  namely,  that  the  fur-seals  should  be  preserved 
from  the  peril  of  extermination.    If  it  were  determined  that  the  United 
States  had  no  prox>erty  interest  in  the  seals,  and  no  exclusive  jurisdiction 
m  Bering  Sea,  concurrent  regulations  would  certainly  be  necessary. 
And  if  it  were  determined  that  they  had  no  property  interest,  but  had  the 
exdnsive  jurisdiction,  it  might  yet  be  that  the  inadequacy  of  a  protection, 
however  efficiently  exerted,  which  would  be  limited  to  these  waters, 
Yonld  still  render  concurrent  regulations  necessary  to  complete  protec- 
tion.  And,  even  if  it  were  determined  that  they  had  both  the  requisite 
juriBdiction  and  the  property  interest,  there  might  be  a  question  con- 
eerning  the  action  which  they  might  take  to  protect  such  interest  in 
&e  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  Bering  Sea.    Satisfactory  conclusions  upon 
an  these  questions  could  only  be  had  by  an  attentive  examination,  aided 
by  a  fall  production  of  proofs,  not  only  of  the  questions  of  right,  but 
also  of  the  whole  subject  of  sealing,  and  of  the  practical  measures 
which  might  be  requisite  to  assure  the  protection  which  both  parties 
agreed  to  be  supremely  desirable.    The  single  eveiit  which  appears  to 
hare  been  regarded  as  possibly  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
question  of  concurrent  regulations  was  a  determination  that  the  United 
States  possessed  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  or  over  some  part  of 
Being  Sea.    A  protection  enforced  by  the  United  States  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  an  authority  might  be  sufficiently  effective  for  the  agreed 
purpose  of  preservation,  and  render  wy  concurrent  action  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  unnecessary;  but  this  was  uncertain.    Hence  the  Ian- 
pu^  of  the  Treaty,  carefully  shaped  99  qa  not  to  Q>ttompt  anticipations 
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which  might  be  disappointed,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Tribunal,  "if  the 
determination  of  the  foregoing  questions  as  to  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  leave  the  subject  in  such  a  position  that 
the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
regulations,''  etc.,  to  proceed  and  "determine  what  concurrent  regula- 
tions outside  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  respective  Governments 
are  necessary,'^  etc. 

The  first  question  which  arises  here  is,  what  is  the  scope  of  the  in- 
quiry which  the  Tribunal  is  called  upon  to  maket  It  is  to  deter- 
mine  what  regulations  consistent  with  the  pursuit  of  pelagic  sealing  are 
necessary  t  It  is  thus,  or  in  any  other  way,  limited  in  its  inquiry? 
It  may  be  urged  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  look  into  the  diplomatic 
communications  which  preceded  the  treaty  and  led  to  it,  with  the 
view  of  more  clearly  ascertaining  what  the  precise  intent  in  tliis 
and  other  respects  was,  and  that,  when  these  are  taken  into  view,  it 
appears  that  all  that  the  United  States  claimed  was  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Canadian  sealers  should  be  placed  under  restrictions,  such 
as  those  afibrded  by  a  close  time  and  prohibited  areas. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  when  suggestions  were  first  made  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  depredations  of  the  Oana 
dian  sealers  and  the  seizures  of  vessels  employed  tor  that  purpose,  it 
was  believed  by  the  United  States  that  the  substantial  enjoyment  by 
them  of  the  rights  acquired  by  their  acquisition  of  Alaska  from  Bussia 
might  be  secured,  and  the  herds  of  seals  protected  sufficiently  for 
that  purpose  by  some  scheme  of  restriction  in  place  or  time,  or  both^ 
of  pelagic  sealing.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  same  time  supposed  that  such  restrictions  would  suffice 
for  the  preservation  of  the  herd. 

But  the  whole  subject  was  at  that  time  novel  and  very  imperfectly 
understood  in  either  country.  The  cause,  pelagic  sealing  with  its  re- 
sults, which  gave  rise  to  the  complaints  on  each  side  was  recent,  and 
had  not  assumed  the  proportions  which  it  subsequently  exhibited,  nor 
was  the  actual  magnitude  of  it  at  that  time  known.  Kor  had  the  habits 
of  the  seals,  their  migrations,  and  the  i)laces  at  which  they  might  from 
time  to  time  be  found,  upon  which  the  questions  resjiecting  rights  of 
property  in  them  so  much  depend,  been  studied  and  fully  ascertained. 
The  United  States  had,  from  the  first,  a  conviction  that  their  industry, 
which  came  to  them  as  a  part  of  their  acquisition  from  Bussia,  of  cher- 
ishing and  protecting  their  seals  upon  the  Pribilof  islandS|  to  the  end 
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that  they  might  appropriate  to  themselves  the  annual  increase  withoat 
impairiDg  the  stock,  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  indiscriminate  and 
unrestricted  slaughter  of  the  animal  upon  the  seas.  What  the  precise 
iiatore  of  their  right  was,  and  what  its  limits  were,  had  not  been  sub- 
jects to  thorough  consideration.  That  they  could  prevent  marauding 
upon  the  islands  themselves  and  in  the  waters  immediately  surround- 
ing them,  and  also  any  hovering  in  the  neighborhood  of  them  for  such 
purposes,  seemed  too  plain  for  question.  And  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stance that  this  industry  had  been  cherished  by  Russia  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  that  the  claims  to  prohibitive  jurisdiction  over  Bering  Sea  had 
been  for  a  similar  period  asserted,  and,  as  was  believed  by  the  Govern- 
loent  of  the  United  States,  for  the  most  part  acquiesced  in,  it  seemed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  reasonable  exercise  of  natural 
lighLs  to  prohibit  the  capture  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  eastern  half 
ofBering  Sea,  and  laws  were  enacted  by  that  body  designed  to  effect 
such  prohibition. 

These  laws  were  not  limited  in  their  operation  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  might  be  enforced  against  the  citizens  of  other  nations; 
and  while,  by  their  terms,  they  assumed  to  be  operative  only  over  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  and  "the  waters  thereot''  their  language  was  in- 
terpreted to  include  so  much  of  Bering  Sea  as  was  embraced  by  the 
tams  of  the  cession  from  Bussia  to  the  United  States.  At  first  there 
was  Uttle,  if  any,  occasion  for  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  prohibitions 
of  this  legi3lation  against  any  persons  engaging  in  pelagic  sealing.  It 
▼as  not  until  the  year  1886  that  this  mode  of  pursuit  had  been  prose- 
ented  sufficiently  to  attract  the  serious  notice  of  the  United  States; 
bat  in  that  year  quite  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  this 
porpose  fix>m  Canadian  ports  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  entered  Ber 
ing  Sea.  Some  of  them  were  captured  by  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  demands  for  the  release  of  them  were  made  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

In  tihe  discussions  which  followed  those  demands,  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  make  such  captures  was  asserted  by  them  and  denied 
byHer  Majesty's  Government;  but  the  destructive  tendencies  of  the 
pursait  thus  sought  to  be  prevented  by  the  United  States  was  substan- 
tially admitted  and  regarded  on  both  sides  as  threatening  practical  ex- 
termination of  the  animals.  This  would  have  affected  most  disaatrous- 
^tlie  interests  of  both  nations.  Both  would  thereby  lose,  in  common  with 
tte  world  at  large,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  useful  products  of  that 
U749 ^13 
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animal.  And  while  the  United  States  would  be  subjected  to  a  particu- 
lar injury  in  being  deprived  of  the  profit  coming  from  the  sealing  in- 
dustries on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  Canada,  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  would  lose  the  supposed  benefit  of  pelagic  seaJiog;  and 
England  would  be  subjected  to  the  far  greater  loss  which  would  come 
from  the  breaking  up  of  her  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  the  seal- 
skins, in  which  some  thousands  of  her  people  were  engaged* 

These  considerations  naturally  led  to  the  suggestion  that  both  nations 
possessed  such  a  common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  herd  as  to 
make  it  expedient  for  them  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  some  agreement 
designed  to  bring  about  that  result,  which,  if  successful,  would  not  only 
terminate  the  existing  dispute,  but  subserve  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  parties. 

In  the  absence  of  fall  and  correct  information  by  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  governments  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
animal  and  of  the  laws  governing  its  reproduction  and  increase,  the  pe- 
culiar device  for  the  preservation  of  wild  animals  by  restricting  their 
slaughter  to  a  limited  time  was  suggested,  and  apparently  accepted  on 
both  sides,  almost  immediately,  as  being  likely  to  fui*nish  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  the  apprehended  destruction.    The  time  during 
which  such  a  restriction  should  be  enforced,  the  only  point  upon  which 
difference  of  opinion  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  at  once  agreed 
upon,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  formal  agreement  would  have 
been  immediately  framed  and  ratified,  had  not  Canada,  moved,  presum- 
ably, by  the  remonstrances  of  her  pelagic  sealers,  interposed  and  pressed 
an  objection.^     It  is  fortunate,  in  the  view  of  the  United  States,  that 
such  an   agreement  was  not  consummated.    It  would  have  proved 
wholly  illusive. 

The  foundation  of  this  concurrence  in  the  device  of  a  close  season  wbs 
the  predominatiug  necessity  of  i)reserving  the  animals  from  extinction; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  had  it  then  appeared  that  ab- 
solute jirohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  was  requisite  to  that  end,  such  pro- 
hibition would  have  been  acceded  to  in  the  absence  of  remonstrance 
from  Canada,  originating  in  the  present  interest  of  persons  engaged  in 
pelagic  sealing,  an  interest  which  regarded  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence the  eventual  fate  of  the  animal.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
enlightened  statesmanship  of  Lord  Salisbury,  unembarrassed  by  any 


^Diplomntic  Correspondence,  Caae  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  I,  pp.  175 
to  183j  iucluaive. 
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difficulty  growing  out  of  the  opposition  of  a  great  dependency  of  the 
Britisli  Empire,  would  have  insisted  for  a  moment  ui)on  a  continued  in- 
dulgence of  tlie  pursuit  of  pelagic  sealing,  had  it  appeared  that  such  a 
a  course  would  liave  involved,  in  the  near  future,  the  practical  extermi- 
nation of  the  fur-seals.  He  surely  would  not  have  sacrificed  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  and  the  very  large  special  manufacturing  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  save  for  a  few  years  a  pursuit  which  was  rap- 
idly working  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  great  interests  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  also  of  itself. 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  referred  to  left  the  situation  involved 
not  only  with  the  existing  dispute,  but  aggravated  by  the  certainty 
tbt  fresh  causes  of  irritation  and  contention  would  constantly  arise; 
and  the  proportions  of  the  controversy  continued  to  increase  until  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  two  governments  became  most   seriously 
threatened.    A  renewal  of  negotiations  ensued,  which  led  to  the  ratifl- 
cation  of  the  Treaty  under  which  the  present  Tribunal  has  been  consti- 
tuted.   Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  later  negotiations 
in  separating  the  parties  more  widely  upon  the  main  questions  of  right 
inYolved  in  the  controversy,  there  is  one  point  upon  which,  having  been 
substantially  agreed    at  first,  they   were  brought  more   and  more 
into  unison,  namely,  the  predominating  necessity  of  preserving  the 
seals.   The  Seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  calls  upon  the  Ti-ibunal  to 
determine  simply  "what  concurrent  regulations  outside  the  juris- 
dictional limits  of  the  respective  governments  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur-seals.''    Fitness  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end  is  the  only  description  in  the  Treaty  of  the 
regulations  which  this  Tribunal  is  to  ascertain  or  devise.    After  the 
article  had  assumed  its  present  form  in  the  negotiations,  some  efibrt 
was  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  restrict  its  effect  to  confer  upon  the 
Tribunal  the  full  discretion  which  its  terms  imi>ort;  but  this  was  re- 
sisted on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  ^ 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  negotiations  will  serve  to  show  that 
the  authority  and  discretion  of  the  Arbitrators  in  respect  of  concurrent 
regulations  is  wholly  unrestricted,  except  by  the  single  condition  that 
they  are  to  be  operative  only  outside  of  the  municipal  juiisdictions. 
There  is  not  only  no  language  imi)orting  that  some  form  or  degree  of 
that  pursuit  is  to  be  retained,  but  there  is  no  implication  even  to  that 


'        'Diplomatic  Correapoudence,  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
[      « to  345,  inclaalYA. 
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effect.  It  is  not  said  that  they  are  to  be  regulations  ofpelagie  sealing. 
They  are  regulations  '*  outside  of  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  respect- 
ive governments,"  and  "for  the  proper  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  ftir-seal." 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  main  question:  What  regulations  are  ne- 
cessary f  This  depends  upon  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  habits  of 
the  seals,  the  perils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the  causes  which  oper- 
ate to  diminish  their  numbers  and  prevent  their  reproduction,  and  the 
contrivances  calculated  to  be  most  effectual  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
those  causes.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  such  a  discussion  must 
be,  in  great  part  at  least,  a  simple  repetition  of  that  already  gone 
through  with  upon  the  question  of  the  claim  of  a  property  interest. 
This  comes  irom  the  circumstance,  which  we  trust  has  been  made  suf- 
ficiently manifest,  that  the  institution  of  property  is  but  the  result  of 
the  solution  by  society  of  very  much  the  same  question  which  we  are 
now  proposing  to  enter  upon.  Human  society  has  had  before  itself 
repeatedly  or  rather  constantly,  from  its  first  beginnings,  this  same 
question — what  regulations  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  useful  races  of 
animals — and  the  uniform  solution  has  been  to  devise  and  adopt  that 
particular  class  of  regulations,  which,  taken  together  and  enforced,  con- 
stitute the  institution  of  private  property  and  it«  attendant  safeguards, 
so  far  as  that  expedient  is  possible  and  effectual  to  the  end;  and  it  has 
been  found  thus  possible  and  effectual  in  the  case  of  all  those  animals 
which  voluntarily  so  far  subject  themselves  to  human  control  as  to  enable 
their  mast-ers  to  appropriate  the  increase  without  destroying  the  stock. 
In  respect  to  those  races  which  can  not  be  subjected  to  human  control 
the  solution  has  been  to  devise  that  class  of  regulations  simply  restrict- 
ive of  slaughter,  of  which  ordinary  game  laws  are  the  types. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  indisputable  that  the  fur-seals  of  Alaska  are  ani- 
mals which  submit  themselves  to  human  (control,  so  far  as  to  enable  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  to  which  they  resort  to  take  for  human  use  the 
utmost  increase  without  destroying  the  stock,  the  question  what  regu- 
lations are  necessary  for  their  proper  protection  and  preservation  is  at 
once  and  finally  answered.  There  is  but  one  regulation  needed  "out- 
side the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  respective  governments,'^  and  that 
is  that  all  pelagic  sealing  by  the  citizens  of  either  nation  be  absolutely 
prohibited.  Unless  the  uniform  experience  of  human  society  from  the 
earliest  times  in  respect  to  such  classes  of  animals  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated,  or  unless  it  seem  probable  that  this  Tribunal  has  the  wisdom 
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and  ingenuity  to  devise  other  regalations  which  human  society  has 
neyeraii  yet  beea  able  to  conceive,  which  will  effet^tually  counteract  the 
destructive  tendeTicy  of  pursuit  by  men  excited  and  inflamed  by  the 
greed  for  gain,  that  regulation  must  certainly  be  deemed  necessary. 

We  might  well  dismiss  the  subject  of  regulations  at  this  point,  as 
needing  no  further  elucidation,  and  should  do  so  excex)t  for  the  circum- 
stance that  it  may  possibly  be  considered  that  there  is  still  a  doubt 
eonoeniiug  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  destructive  tendency  of  a 
method  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  such  as  x>elagic  sealing  is.  That  it 
operates  directly  to  diminish  the  birth  rate  by  sacrificing  females  in* 
Btead  of  males,  that  it  sacrifices  large  numbers  which  are  never  recov- 
ered, and  that  this  is  unnecessary,  because  there  is  a  mode  of  selective 
daoghter  which  involves  neither  of  these  forms  of  wast^,  is  undeniable; 
anlinasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  by  the  Joint  Reportof  the  Commissioners 
of  both  Governments  that  under  this  method  of  capture  the  seals  are 
diminishing  with  cumulative  rapidity,  there  seems  to  be  wanting  no  ele- 
ment requisite  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  absolute  prohibition  is 
necessary.  But  it  may  still  be  contended  that  this  mode  of  slaughter 
may,  without  absolute  prohibition,  be  so  restricccd  as  to  be  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  race.  This  position  is  assumed  in  the  Be- 
port  of  the  Commissioners  of  Oreat  Britain,  but  no  proofs  are  adduced 
or  reasons  offered  by  them,  to  make  good  their  assumption. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  which  should  engage  our  attention  is 
whether  any  allowance  of  pelagic  sealing,  however  restricted  in  place 
or  time,  is  compatible  with  the  permanent  existence  of  the  seal  herd. 
By  the  terms  "any  allowance,^  we  do  not  mean  the  least  measure  of 
fwfMl  permission,  such,  for  instance,  as  would  allow  the  pursuit  to  be 
carried  on  during  the  months  of  December  and  January  only,  when  the 
seas  are  so  rough,  and  the  seals  found  with  such  difficulty  that  there 
is  no  temptation  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  but  such  permission  as 
would  afford  some  chance  of  success,  and  tempt  undertakings  that  would 
resolt  in  the  capture  of  considerable  numbers  of  seals.  Any  license 
noTe  restricted  than  this  would  be  wholly  unimportant  as  a  license,  and 
Bot  worth  discussion.  It  would  amount  for  all  substantial  purposes  to 
ahsohite  prohibition,  and  should  be  viewed  as  such. 

The  question  to  which  a  clear  answer  should  first  be  given  is,  "What 
esKMi  a  diminution  of  the  herd  f  It  might  at  first  be  hastily  supposed 
^  any  killing  of  seals  would  work  pro  tanfo  a  decrease  of  the  nor« 
inalnimibers;  bat  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  not  neces- 
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sarily  true.    The  animal  being  polygamous,  and  each  male  sufficing 
for  from  thirliy  to  fifty  or  more  females,  we  have  only  to  apply  common 
barnyard  knowledge  in  order  to  learn  that  under  normal  conditions 
there  must  always  be  produced  a  large  number  of  superfluous  males, 
which,  if  not  taken  away,  would,  of  themselves,  by  their  fierce  and 
destructive  contests  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  not  only  destroy 
themselves  in  large  numbers,  but  greatly  interfere  with  and  obstruct 
the  work  of  reproduction.    This  superfluity  of  males,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  positive  benefit  to  the  herd« 
It  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  by  di7nini8Mng  the  birthrate  that  the  nor- 
mal numbers  of  the  herd  can  be  injuriously  affected.    If  the  seals  were 
not  interfered  with  by  man  the  herd  would  increase  in  number,  until 
by  the  operation  of  natural  conditions  tending  to  restrict  increase,  and 
which  operate  with  accumulating  force  as  the  numbers  become  large, 
such  as  deficiency  of  food,  want  of  convenient  room  on  the  breeding 
places,  the  occupation  of  the  males  in  destructive  warfare  among  them- 
selves, which  must  greatly  interfere  with  the  work  of  reproduction,  the 
deaths  become  equal  to  the  births.    The  numbers  of  the  herd  will, 
other  things  being  unchanged,  then  remain  constant.    This  is  so  clearly 
explained  in  the  Beport  of  the  Oommissioners  of  the  United  States  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  further*  enlarge  upon  it  here.* 

Disregarding  the  causes,  other  than  the  interference  of  man,  which 
may  operate  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  herd,  such  as  killer- whales 
or  other  enemies,  or  insufficiency  of  food,  or  disease,  matters  concerning 
which  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge,  it  is  manifest  that  the  killing  of 
a  single  breeding  female  must,  |>ro  tantOy  operate  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  births  and  thus  tend  towards  the  destruction  of  the  animal.  We 
need  go  no  further.  The  conclusion  from  this  single  fact  is  certain  and 
irresistible.  Pelagic  sealing  means  the  MlUngy  principally  of  females 
and  breeding  females;  and  if  practiced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sacrifice 
such  lemales  in  considerable  numbers^  must,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers sacrificed,  work  a  destruction  of  the  herd;  and  the  question  when 
the  destruction  will  be  so  complete  as  to  amount  to  a  sweeping  away  of 
the  seals  as  a  subject  of  value  in  commerce  is  a  question  of  time  only. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  this  Tribunal  that  right  here  is  an  end 
of  legitimate  debate.  Any  further  discussion  must  relate  to  a  question 
how  far  man  can  tamper  with  the  laws  of  nature  without  incurring  an 
injurious  penalty.    The  answer  of  a  tribunal  bound  to  take  notice  of 

^  Case  of  the  United  States,  pp.  346-350. 
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and  admiaister  the  law  of  nature  should  be  instant  and  decisive  that 
he  can  not  tamper  with  them  at  all.  His  sole  business  is  to  ascertain 
and  obey  them,  well  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  any  violation  of  them 
entails,  with  the  certainty  of  fate,  its  corresponding  punishment. 

Bat,  notwithstanding,  let  the  inquiry  how  soon  the  destruction  would 
be  complete  be  pursued.  And,  for  this  purpose,  let  it  be  assumed  that 
the  present  magnitude  of  the  pelagic  catch,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  females,  be  continued.  That  catch  amounted  in  1891  to  68,000, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  British  Commissioners,*  and  the  number 
of  victims  dying  from  wounds  and  not  recovered  is  not  included.  Ii 
?e  knew  what  the  number  of  breed hig  females  in  the  herds  was  at  the 
same  time,  some  ground  for  conjecture  would  be  furnished.  But  of  this 
wears  wholly  ignorant.  We  do  not  know  the  numbers  even  of  the 
^ole  herd  at  that  or  any  other  time,  still  less  the  number  of  breeding 
females.  All  conjectures  upon  these  points  are  wild  and  untrustworthy. 
Bat  there  are  some  facts  within  our  knowledge  which  throw  a  certain 
measure  of  light  upon  the  inquiry.  We  know  something  concerning 
the  average  drafts  made  by  the  Bussians  during  their  occupation  ol 
the  islands,  and  which  were  confined  to  nonbreeding  males. 

According  to  the  Beport  of  the  British  Commissioners  the  average 
annual  draft  for  the  eighty-one  years  of  Bus^)ian  occupation  was  34,000.* 
Bat  inasmuch  as  this  includes  long  periods  of  abstinence  made  neces- 
sary by  the  depletion  of  the  herd,  from  exceptional  or  unknown  causes, 
it  would  probably  be  nearer  to  the  truth  to  place  the  usual  draft  un- 
der the  Bussian  occupancy  at  from  50,000  to  75,000.  And  during  this 
period  the  draft  was  often  made  smaller  than  it  might  safely  have  beeui 
by  reason  of  a  diminished  demand  in  the  market.  The  smaller  num- 
ber, however,  would,  obviously,  be  less  favorable  to  any  indulgence  ot 
pelagic  sealing.  We  also  know  that  under  the  more  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  United  States  an  annual  draft  of  100,000  was  made  with- 
oat  any  observed  serious  diminution  of  the  herd  until  after  pelagic  seal- 
ing had  assumed  large  proportions.  It  may,  therefore,  probably  be 
assumed  as  reasonably  certain  that  under  normal  conditions,  the  herd 
wntsAns  such  a  number  of  breeding  females  as  will  allow  an  annual  taking 
of  100,000  nonbreeding  males,  provided  pelagic  sealing  is  prohibited,  and 
that  this  draft  of  100,000  is  the  limit  of  nondestructive  capture.  Taking 
^^  pelagic  catch  of  1891,  which  was  68,000,  there  must  be  added  to  it 
the  number  killed  and  not  recovered;  which,  as  we  wish  to  keep  very 
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fat  tTitAtn  the  truth^  may  be  taken  aa  one  in  every  fonr.  The  number 
68,000  represents,  therefore,  three-fourths  only  of  the  total  killed,  which 
would  thus  amount  to  68,000  plus  22,666,  or  90,666.  Of  this  number,  ob- 
serving the  same  caution  in  statement,  at  least  three-fourths  are  females, 
which  would  thus  number  68,000,  or  the  number  actually  recovered. 
How  many  of  these  may  be  barren  females,  there  is  no  mean^  of  as- 
certaining. We  have  no  reasim  to  suppose  that  the  number  is  con- 
siderable* 

The  question  whether  it  would  take  a  long  or  short  period  to  sweep 
away  the  herd  if  68,000  females  were  actually  taken  from  them  each 
year  furnishes  its  own  answer.  The  same  annual  subtraction  from  a 
constantly  diminishing  sum  would  be  an  accelerating  progress  of  de- 
struction which  would  soon  complete  its  work,  eftoen  if  all  inking  of  seaU 
on  the  land  were  prohibited.  The  only  cause  tending  to  moderate  the 
rapidity  of  the  destruction  would  be  the  increasing  diflBculty  of  secur- 
ing the  annual  68,000  with  the  diminishing  number  of  females;  but  as 
this  number  diminished,  the  draft  would  be  proportionately  larger;  and 
even  this  check  upon  the  destruction  would  be  done  away  with  by  the 
increasing  force  employed  in  the  pelagic  slaughter,  so  long  as  the  pur- 
suit held  out  a  chance  of  profit;  and  the  constantly  increasing  price  of 
skins — the  sure  result  of  a  diminution  of  the  supply  in  the  market— 
would  help  to  stimulate  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

It  is  no  longer  matter  of  wonder  that  the  much  smaller  pelagic  catch, 
amounting  in  1882  to  12,000,  and  annmilly  increasing  until  it  amounted 
in  1887  to  37,500,»  had  produced  an  eflfectwhich  became  distinctly  man- 
ifest at  the  breeding  places  in  1889  and  1890,  by  the  diflSculty  of  finding 
the  iviTular  number  of  100,000  young  males  tor  the  purpose  of  slaughter, 
\\  liirh  1<m1  to  an  order  to  arrest  the  further  killing.  It  would  be  there 
t!.iit  the  invasion  upon  the  numbers  of  the  herd  would  be  first  observable. 
No  one  couhl  tell  from  any  survey  of  the  whole  herd,  stret<:hed  out  over  in 
the  a;;!:«»regare  some  H»  miles  in  extent,  and  presenting  differing ap^iear- 
ances  fr(»in  tinie  to  time,  that  the  numbers  had  diminished  until  the 
diininatiori  had  reached  an  advanced  stage;  hut  any  considerable 
dcitrease  in  the  number  of  breeding  females,  involving,  as  it  would,  a 
de  rease  of  births,  would  soon  become  manifest  in  the  crucial  practical 
tc:;t  of  selecting  the  (juota  of  killable  young  males.* 

But  counsel  for  Great  Britain  may  protest  that  it  is  not  to  the  pur- 


>  R  -uivt  of  Brit.  Com.,  p.  207. 

* Uoj^tjit  of  Am.  Com.,  Case  of  the  ITaltcd  States,  pp.  841-315. 
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pose  to  discuRs  the  effects  of  present  pelagic  slaughter,  because  every- 
one concedes  that  it  is  destructive  and  should  be  restricted.  It  is  true 
tlicii  this  is  admitted  even  by  the  Corainissioners  of  Great  Britain, 
altlioagh  they  assert  that  the  destruction  i&  in  part  imputable  to  exces- 
sive killing  of  males  upon  the  islands;  but  it  is  none  the  less  proper 
that,  in  the  inquiry  we  are  now  upon,  how  soon  a  destructive  method 
of  capture  will  result  incomplete  destruction,  we  should  begin  with  a 
dpgree  of  it  admitted  to  be  speedily  fatal.  It  tends  to  simplify  the  in- 
qniiy  by  drafting  attention  to  tbe  point  how  far  any  suggested  meth- 
ods of  destruction  will  arrest  this  fatal  destruction  of  females. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  to  devise  some  method  of  pelagic  sealing 
which  will  prevent  this  measure  of  destruction,  or  anything  approach- 
ing it.   We  must  here  turn  our  attention  to  the  methods  suggested  by 
tbe  British  Commissioners.  They  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost  upon  this  point,  and  if  the  measures  proposed  by  them  are  in- 
adequate, we  may  reasonably  infer  that  no  sufficiently  effective  ones 
can  be  devised.    The  final  result  of  their  efforts  is  embodied  in  what  is 
termed  by  them  "  Specific  scheme  of  Begulations  recommended."    This 
is  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  their  Report: 

155.  In  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  seal  life  as  it  presents  itself 
to  ns  at  the  present  time  we  believe  that  the  requisite  degree  of  protec- 
tion would  be  afforded  by  the  application  of  the  following  specific  limi- 
tations at  shore  and  at  sea: 

(fl)  The  maximum  number  of  seals  to  be  taken  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands  to  be  fixed  at  5(1,000. 

(b)  A  zone  of  protected  waters  to  be  established,  extending  to  a  dis- 
tance of  20  nautical  miles  from  the  islands. 

(c)  A  close  season  to  be  provided,  extending  from  the  15th  Septem- 
ber to  the  Ist  May  in  each  year,  during  which  all  killing  of  seals  shall 
be  prohibited,  with  the  additional  provision  that  no  sealing  vessel  shall 
enter  Behriiig  Sea  before  the  1st  July  in  each  year. 

156.  Respectingthecompensatoryfeatureof  such  specific  regulations, 
it  is  believed  that  a  just  scale  of  equivalency  as  between  shore  and  sea 
sealing  would  be  found,  and  a  complete  check  established  against  any 
undue  diminution  of  seals,  by  adopting  the  following  as  a  unit  of  com- 
pensatory regulation : 

For  each  decrease  of  10,000  in  the  number  fixed  for  killing  on  the 
Klands,  an  increase  of  10  nautical  miles  to  be  given  to  the  width  of 
protet^ted  waters  about  the  islands.  The  minimum  number  to  be  fixed 
tor  kilJing  on  the  islands  to  be  10,000,  corresponding  to  a  maximum 
^dth  of  protected  waters  of  60  nautical  miles. 

157.  The  above  regulations  represent  measures  at  sea  and  ashore 
sufficiently  equivalent  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  probably  embody 
w  provide  for  regulations  as  applied  to  sealing  on  the  high  seas  as 
stringent  as  would  be  admitted  by  any  maritime  power,  whether  di- 
^Mj  or  (Mily  potentially  interested.^ 

^Beport  of  Br,  Com.,  p.  25. 
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The  first  observatiou  in  relation  to  this  suggested  scheme  which  we 
have  to  make,  is  that  it  begins  with  a  restriction,  not  upon  pelagic  see- 
ing, but  upon  the  taking  of  seals  upon  the  Pribilof  Island^j  proposing 
a  restriction  of  that  to  60,000  annually.    This  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
Whatever  the  distinguished  Commissioners  may  think  proper  or  desir- 
able in  the  way  of  restriction  upon  the  action  of  the  United  States 
upon  its  own  soil,  it  never  occurred  to  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  ask  that  tli<at  nation  should  submit  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign 
power  to  the  authority  of  any  tribunal;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  at  any  time 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty,  imagined 
that  any  admissible  scheme  of  regulations  could  embrace  a  limitation 
upon  the  killing  of  superfluous  males  upon  the  land,  to  the  end  that 
females  might  be  killed  upon  the  sea.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
Treaty  strictly  confines  the  regulations  which  the  Tribunal  may  consider 
to  such  as  are  ^^  outside  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernments." 

But  let  this  pass  in  the  present  discussion,  for  we  desire  to  consider 
the  suflaciency  of  the  proposed  regulations  upon  the  face  of  them.  In 
substance,  the  scheme  purports  to  be,  so  far  as  pelagic  sealing  is  con- 
cerned, a  mere  interposition  of  additional  difficulties  in  the  prosecution 
of  it  by  restricting  it  in  place  and  time.  It  establishes  a  prohibited 
zone,  with  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  the  islands,  confines  all  pelagic 
sealing  to  the  period  between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  16th  of  September 
in  each  year,  and  forbids  entrance  into  Bering  Sea  before  the  1st  of  July 
in  any  year.  There  are  several  observations  immediately  suggested  by 
this  scheme,  which  is  declared  by  the  contrivers  of  it  to  afiford  "the 
requisite  degree  of  protection.'* 


(1)  In  the  first  place  it  does  not  purport  to  restrict  the  number  of  seals 
so  killed  at  sea  to  less  than  68,000,  unless  the  killing  of  that  number  is 
practically  impossible  under  the  conditions  imposed.    What  guaranty 
or  assurance  is  there  that  68,000  females  will  not  still  be  slaughtered 
under  the  limited  conditions t    All  that  is  requisite  to  this  end  is  tB^ 
employment  of  an  additional  force  of  vessels  and  men,  and  this  is  easily 
possible,  and  will  certainly  be  supplied  if  the  j?rt06  of  skins  will  justiiy 
it.    We  know  this  would  be  the  case,  for  it  must  be  taken  as  certa»i^ 
that  the  force  of  pelagic  sealers  would  be  largely  increased  at  thepri^ 
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▼ticli  skins  commanded  iu  18DI,  when  68,000  were  taken  at  sea.    The 
force  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  yeJirs,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
abelief  thatthe  progress  would  have  ceased.    Men  will  eagerly  engage 
in  such  pursuits  long  after  the  certainty  of  a  profit  disappears.    It  still 
has  great  prizes,  and  it  is  these  which  tempt  enterprise  and  risk.    More 
than  this,  the  scheme  scarcely  interposes  any  additional  difficulties. 
It  cats  off  very  little  of  the  time  during  which  pelagic  sealing  is  now  or 
can  be  prosecuted  with  advantage.    A  very  small  additional  force  would 
suffice  to  raise  the  capture  to  the  amount  obtainable  by  the  present  force 
operating  without  restriction. 
Bat,  finally,  and  decisively,  the  scheme  itself  furnishes  a  cause  cer- 
tain to  bring  to  the  work  of  destruction  a  force  which  would  carry  the 
slaughter  far  beyond  the  limit  even  of  68,000  females  per  annum.    It 
cntsoff  from  the  market  the  supply  from  the  breeding  islands  of  50,000 
skins,  leaving  that  enormous  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  the  pelagic 
seateis!    What  greater  boon  could  they  askt    If  these  Oommissiouers 
had  dehberately  set  about  to  contrive  a  project  for  the  stimuLition  of 
[lelagic  sealing,  and  for  the  delight  of  those  engaged  in  it,  they  could 
have  devised  nothing  so  well  calculated  for  that  end  as  to  take  out  of 
the  market  50,000  skins  of  the  supply  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  when 
the  price  stands  at  125  shillings  per  skin,^  and  give  the  pelagic  sealers 
a  chance  to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  1st 
of  September,  with  the  privilege  of  entering  Bering  Sea  on  the  1st  of 
•Inly,  and  of  approaching  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  a  distance  of  20  miles 
therefirom.    Indeed,  with  such  temptations,  they  would  greatly  increase 
the  catch  over  present  limits,  even  if  they  were  excluded  from  Bering 
Sea  altogether.    Their  catch  in  the  North  Pacific  during  the  present 
year  has,  it  is  believed,  amounted  to  nearly  that. 
But  we  must  not  do  the  Commissioners  the  injustice  of  confining 
enticism  to  a  part  of  their  scheme.     It  includes  another  feature  of 
restriction,  which  is  indicated  as  furnishing  "a  just  scale  of  equiva- 
Wcyas  between  shore  and  sea  sealing,"  and  "  a  complete  check  against 
indue  diminution  of  seals."    This  is  that  the  United  States  may  pro- 
cure an  addition  of  ten  nautical  miles  to  the  radius  of  the  zone  of  protec- 
%  around  the  islands  for  each  reduction  of  10,000  below  the  maximum 
®f  50,000  to  be  allowed  to  be  killed  upon  the  islands,  so  that  apro- 
^ted  zone  of  a  radius  of  60  miles    might  be  obtained  by  a  volun- 
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UK) jinn),  ana  even  more,  oetween  tae  nrst  ot  may  and  tneioai 
t  ember.    But  we  fail  to  perceive  the  use,  or  th  e  consistency,  of  ii 
limit  to  wliich  such  voluntary  reductions  of  slaughter  on  the 
islands  should  be  carried  by  making  the  nunimum  10,000.   Whyi 
the  United  States  not  be  permitted,  if  they  desired,  to  purcte*' 
tected  zone  of  60  miles  radius  by  giving  up  the  right  to  8laa|i 
single  8e«ilt    The  scheme  had  as  its  sole  merit  some  poor  pret«as| 
the  way  of  comicality.    Why  should  this  be  thrown  away t 
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(2)  We  may  be  told  that  we  are  really,  if  not  avowedly,  impA'] 
these  Commissioners  an  intention  to  protect  and  promote  theint 
of  the  Canadian  sealers,  and  that  this  is  unfair;  that  if  they  are  i 
ing  in  behalf  of  pelagic  sealing,  they  are  working  as  much  forthe: 
est  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  for  Canadians,  iDasmm^N 
pelagic  sealing  is  as  open  to  the  former  as  it  is  to  the  latter,  ^'j 
not  forget  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  to  this  effect' «»t' 
remember  at  the  same  time,  what  was  well  known  to  them,  tli^' 
occu  pation  is  not  unreservedly  open  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
nation  deems  itself  bound  by  the  spirit  and  principlesof  thelawofoiC 
holds  itself  under  an  obligation  to  use  the  natural  advanta^ 
have  fallen  to  its  lot,  by  cultivating  this  useful  race  of  animals^*' 
end  that  it  may  furnish  its  entire  increase  to  those  for  whom  natnn;' 
tended  it,  wherever  they  dwell,  and  without  danger  to  the  stoct 
holds,  as  the  law  of  nature  holds,  that  the  destruction  of  the  spw^^*'' 
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(3)  But  what  would  be  the  cost  of  this  scheme t    Some^  not  indeed 
very  large,  additional  difBculties  would  be  interposed  in  obtaining  the 
present  pelagic  catch  of  68,000.    It  would  require  a  somewhat  larger  iii- 
Testment  of  capital  in  vessels  and  appliances,  and  a  somewhat  gienter 
eipenditare  in  wages*   'This,  as  has  been  shown,  would  be  fully  reim 
bnrsed  to  the  sealers,  with  a  large  additional  profit,  by  means  of  the 
subtraction  from  the  market  of  50,000  skins  now  furnished  froiTi  tlie 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  |)rw?c.    This  increase 
of  price  must  of  course  be  paid  by  the  consumer^    We  can  not  well  con- 
jectore  the  amount  of  it.    It  could  hardly  be  less,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
the  teachings  of  the  table  of  prices,*  than  $10  per  skin,  and  might 
amoant  to  much  more.    This  additional  cost,  increased  at  every  stage 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  exchange,  might  easily  add  $30  to 
the  price  of  the  skin  when  it  comes  to  the  consumer,  and  thus  the 
forld  would  be  burdened  by  an  additional  charge  for  100,000  skins  to 
the  amount  of  the  easily  possible  sum  of  $3,000,000.    And  what  would 
it  oust  to  maintain  the  naval  police  required  to  enforce  this  scheme  t 
Hov  many  armed  steamers  would  be  needed  to  guard  eifectually 
against  the  entrance  of  a  trespasser  within  a  prohibited  zone,  the  cir- 
emnference  of  which  is  upwards  of  140  miles,  in  a  region  of  thick  and 
almost  peri)etual  fogst    A  million  of  dollars  annually  would  be  a  mod- 
erate estimate  of  the  expenditure  required,  and  this  must  be  paid  by 
somebody,  the  Commissioners  do  not  tell  us  by  whom. 
And  for  whom  and  for  what  is  this  prodigious  tax  to  be  imposed! 
For  the  Canadian  sealers  alone,  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
profit,  tor  a  few  short  years,  by  the  total  destruction  of  a  race  of  use- 
W animals!  If  the  assumption  of  such  a  burden  were  necessary,  in  or- 
derto  preserve  the  seals,  the  propriety  of  making  it  would  be  worthy 
of  eoDsideration ;  but  it  is  absolutely  no  misrepresentation  or  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  it  would  be  a  price  paid,  not  for  their  preservation,  but 
for  their  more  speedy  extermination.    Not  a  dollar  of  this  enormous 
^penditure  is  needed  for  any  useful  purpose.    The  entire  increase  of 
^  the  herd  may  be  made  available  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  without 
Qidangering  the  stock  and  without  imposing  any  additional  burden 
^ri  the  world,  by  simply  confining  the  capture  of  the  seals  to  the 
ittethods  allowed  by  natural  law.    Nor  is  the  expenditure  needed  even 
fcrthe  mischievous  purpose  of  killing  off  the  seals.    It  is  indeed  a  con- 
Wvance  by  which  that  result  would  be  hastened,  but  if  nothing  were 
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done,  and  pelagic  sealing  were  permitted  to  be  prosecuted  witlioatlet 
or  hiudrauce,  the  end  would  be  reached  nearl}"^  as  soon. 

(4)  The  severity,  amounting  to  injustice,  in  the  operation  of  such  a 
scheme  would  be  worth  commenting  upon,  were  it  on  other  grounds  ad- 
missible. How  would  the  sealer  know,  in  that  region  of  fog,  whether 
he  was  inside  or  outside  of  the  prohibited  linet  The  opportiuiities  for 
taking  observations  are  rare.  It  maybe  said  that  he  should  take  good 
care  and  give  the  line  a  wide  inside  berth.  But  laws  should  take  no- 
tice of  the  weakness  of  men  in  the  face  of  temptation.  This  scheme 
would  be  a  lure  to  which  many  would  yield,  and  find  themselves  caught^ 
even  when  they  intended  not  to  transgress. 

(5)  The  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  have  in  their  report  studiously 
avoided  the  real  problem,  which  it  was  their  business  to  solve.  That 
problem,  according  to  their  own  view,  was  to  devise  some  scheme  of  pe- 
lagic sealing  which  would  preserve  that  pursuit,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  be  fatally  destructive  to  the  herd  of  seals.  True,  this  is  impossi- 
ble; but  it  was  not  so  in  their  view,  if  we  may  credit  their  confident 
statements.  They  should,  therefore,  have  first  fixed  upon  some  definite 
number  of  females  which  might  be  taken  annually  without  initiating 
a  gradual,  but  sure,  destruction,  and  then  devise  a  method  which 
should  restrict  the  capture  to  this  number.  This  is  the  method  pursued 
upon  the  Pribilof  Islands.  An  estimate  is  made  of  the  number  of  su- 
perfiuous  males  that  may  be  safely  taken,  and  the  annual  draft  is 
rigidly  limited  to  that  number.  Had  the  Commissioners  attempted  this 
task,  the  utter  impossibility  of  it  would  have  stood  self-exposed.  They 
would  have  been  immediately  confronted  with  two  refutations.  In  the 
first  place,  had  they  named  50,000,  or  40,000,  or  20,000,  or  even  10,000, 
females  as  a  number  which  might  be  annually  sacrillced  without  involv- 
ing a.  sure  destruction,  the  sure  teachings  of  the  natural  laws  governing 
the  increase  of  such  animals  would  at  once  have  rejected  the  proposal. 

Those  laws  tell  us  that  no  females  must  be  taken.  It  is  not  froi» 
that  quarter  that  man  may  make  his  drafts  in  any  degree.  The  condi- 
tions are  far  more  rigidly  exacting  than  in  the  case  of  domestic  cattle 
There  the  opportunity  for  cultivation  is  unlimited.  It  may  bepros^* 
cuted  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  an  undue  abundance  be  spead' 
ily  produced.  It  is  often  necessary  there  to  Iceep  down  the  stock  iusteu^d 
of  iucreasiug  it,  and  therefore  females  must  necessarily  be  taken  to 
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at  with  tlie  seals  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  There  are 
e  places  in  which  the  animal  may  be  cultivated,  and  the 
action  has  greatly  reduced  these.  They  are  wholly  in- 
pply  the  demand  even  under  the  most  careful  and  pru- 
y,  and  any  taking  whatever  from  breeding  females  is 
ssible.  This  is  of  itself  an  end  of  the  question,  for  to  say 
waling  must  be  limited  to  a  catch  of  10,000  (and,  as  we 
>elagic  sealing  the  number  of  females  killed  equals  the 
of  both  sexes  actually  recovered)  is  to  prohibit  it.  The 
)  longer  be  worth  the  candle.  It  would  not  be  pursued 
aditious.  In  the  next  place,  had  the  Commissioners  fixed 
lite  number,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  frame 
'  which  the  slaughter  could  be  limited  to  it.  Their  own 
ce  of  a  limitation  of  the  pursuit  in  time  and  place,  much 
,ed  to  increase  than  to  restrict  the  slaughter,  is,  of  course, 
aon.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  inefficiency  of  their  partic- 
>ns.  There  is  an  inherent  impossibility  which  no  inge- 
3d  with  a  supreme  desire  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  can 


lamental  error  of  the  Commissioners  of  Oreat  Britain,  as 
er  deceive  themselves,  or  attempt  to  deceive  others,  with 
at  it  is  possible  to  permit  in  any  degree  the  indiscriminate 
)ecies  of  animals  like  the  seals,  so  eagerly  sought,  so  slow 
d  so  defenseless  against  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
race,  consists  in  assuming  that  the  teachings  of  nature 
3d  by  the  cheap  devices  of  man.    The  first  and  only  busi- 
jfho,  like  the  Commissioners,  were  charged  with  the  duty 
ig  and  declaring  what  measures  were  necessary  for  the 
of  this  animal  was  to  calmly  inquire  what  the  laws  of 
and  conform  to  them  unhesitatingly.    It  would  then  have 
them  that  no  capture  whatever  of  such  animals  should  be 
[)t  capture  regulated  in  conformity  with  natural  laws;  and 
julated  capture  was  necessarily  destructive,  and  a  crime; 
aid  be  regulated  capture  upon  the  land,  and  upon  the  land 
at  all  attempts  to  regulate  capture  on  the  sea  must  neces- 
rtive;  that,  consequently,  the  only  regulation  to  be  made 
pelagic  sealing  was  to  prohibit  it  altogether,  which  is  tan- 
he  award  of  property  to  the  proprietors  of  tlio  bieeOimg 
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grounds.    The  attempt  to  apply  regulatioas  in  the  nature  of  game  laws 
to  the  pursuit  of  such  animals  is  a  misdirected  effort,  founded  upon  i^ 
disregard  of  their  nature  and  habits.    They  are  not  like  wild  ducks,  o:r 
herring,  or  mackerel,  animals  over  which  man  has  no  control,  and  wbicb 
reproduce  themselves  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  have  abundant  means 
of  eluding  pursuit,  and  which  can  not  be  cultivated  by  art  and  industry; 
but  a  species  exhibiting  all  the  conditions  requisite  to  property,  and 
which  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

(7)  This  error  is  not  imputable  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners. It  does  not  arise  from  any  failure  to  take  notice  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  animal.  There  is,  indeed,  in  their  report  an 
avoidance,  which  appears  to  be  industrious,  of  any  special  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  habits  of  seals,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  and  report- 
ing for  the  information  of  this  Tribunal  whether  thoy  really  belong  to 
that  class  of  animals  which  are  the  flt  subjects  of  property,  or  that  of 
which  ownership  can  not  be  predicated,  and  which  can,  consequently, 
be  protected  against  excessive  sacrifice,  only  by  the  rough  and  ineffect- 
ive expedient  of  game  laws;  but,  nevertheless,  they  fully  admit  that 
perfectly  effective  regulation  of  capture  is  easily  possible  at  the 
breeding  places  and  there  alone.    They  say : 

116.  It  is,  moreover,  equally  clear  from  the  known  facts  that  eflBcient 
protection  is  much  more  easily  afforded  on  the  breeding  islands  than  at 
sea  The  control  of  the  number  of  seals  killed  on  shore  might  easily 
be  made  absolute^  and  as  the  area  of  the  breeding  islands  is  small,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  completely  safeguard  these  from  raiding  by 
outsiders,  and  from  other  illegal  acts.* 

What  is  the  avowed  ground,  aside  from  the  assumed  right  of  individ- 
uals to  carry  on  pelagic  sealing,  upon  which  these  Commissioners  felt 
themselves  not  warranted  in  yielding  to  the  decisive  facts  thus  stated 
by  them,  and  declaring  that  a  perfect  protection  would  be  given  to  the 
seals  by  simply  prohibiting  capture  at  seal  It  is,  to  shortly  sum  it 
up,  that  the  power  thus  i)ossessed  by  the  occupants  of  the  breeding 
places  has  been  abused  in  the  past,  and  probably  will  be  in  the  future, 
by  an  excessive  slaughter  of  young  males.  It  is  that  the  United  States 
put  the  property  into  the  hands  of  lessees,  and  that,  although  the 
leases  are  long  ones,  yet  the  lessees  are  so  far  barbarians,  or  chil- 
dren, that  they  are  incapable  of  comprehending  their  own  interests, 
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and  incapable  of  restraiiiing  their  desire  for  present  eDjoyment,  ib  or* 
der  to  secure  their  permanent  welfiEa^;  and  that  the  United  States  Oov* 
eniment,  which  has  a  supervising  control,  either  from  the  same  or  some 
other  unexplained  reason,  is  equally  incapable  of  protecting  its  own  in- 
terests and  discharging  its  duty  to  mankind  by  preserving  those  boun- 
ties of  nature  which  have  been  intrusted  to  its  keeping.  In  short, 
Mi  argument  is  that  those  means  which  nature  has  pointed  out,  and 
which  society  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  has  adopted  and 
followed,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  gifts  of  nature  and  making 
them  in  the  highest  degree  available  for  the  uses  of  man,  have,  in  this 
instuice,  proved  a  failure;  that  the  force  of  the  universal  motive  of 
wif-interest  has,  in  this  instance,  not  been  effective  with  the  American 
peo^  and  consequently  an  occasion  has  arisen  for  the  invention,  by 
the  wisdom  and  ingenuity  of  these  Gommissioners,  of  some  device  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  desired  object  1  This  is  no  perversion  or  exaggera- 
tion of  the  argument  of  this  report.  It  may  be  left  to  fall  from  its  in- 
tnnsic  weakness,  not  to  say  absurdity. 

(8)  We  are  reluctant  to  make  any  reference  to  motives;  but,  where 
opinions  are,  as  in  this  case,  tnade  evidence,  the  question  of  good  faith- 
is  necessarily  relevant.    Why  is  it  that  these  Gommissioners  have 
chosen  to  disregard  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  and  natural  laws  which 
fiiej  were  bound  to  accept,  and  to  recommend  some  cheap  devices  in 
thdr  place,  when  they  so  clearly  perceived  those  dictates  1    We  are  not 
p^mitted  to  think  that  this  was  in  conacious  violation  of  duty,  if  any 
other  explanation  is  possible.    The  only  ax)ology  we  can  find  comes 
from  the  fact,  clearly  apparent  upon  nearly  every  page  of  their  report, 
that  Vtte predominating  interest  which  they  conceived  themselves  bound 
to  regard  was  not  the  preservation  of  the  seals,  but  the  protection  of 
the  Canadian  sealers.    This  explanation  at  once  accounts  for  all  their 
extraordinary  recommendations  and  all  their  varying  inconsistencies. 
Hence  every  degree  of  restraint  upon  pelagic  sealing  is  reluctantly 
ooneeded,  and  yielded  only  when  it  is  compensated  for,  and  more  than 
compensated  for,  by  an  added  restriction  of  the  supply  furnished  to 
the  market  from  the  breeding  islands.    As  the  work  of  the  pelagic 
Mders  is  on  the  one  hand  restricted  in  time  or  place,  and  thus  discour- 
H^  it  is  on  the  other  stimtUated  by  the  certainty  of  a  better  market 
ttd  a  richer  reward.    So  x>ersistently  and  exclusively  have  they  kept 
^  policy  before  them  as  their  main  object,  tliat  an  ideal  has  been 
U7« U 
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formed  in  their  minds  which  they  openly  avow,  and  to  attain  which  is 
their  constant  effort.  This  ideal  is  that  all  taking  of  seals  on  land 
should  be  prohibited,  and  pelagic  sealing  be  made  the  only  lawful  mode 
of  capture. 

They  thus  express  themselves:  "  It  has  been  pointed  out,  and  webe^ 
lieve  it  to  be  probable,  that  if  all  killing  of  seals  were  prohibited  or^ 
the  breeding  islands,  and  these  were  strictly  protected  and  safe-guarded 
against  encroachment  of  any  kind,  sealing  at  sea  might  be  indefinitely 
continued  mthout  any  notable  diminvtion,  in  consequence  of  the  self- 
regulative  tendency  of  this  industry."^ 

And,  suggesting,  as  the  only  objection  to  this  policy  which  occurs  to 
them,  that  it  might  be  too  much  to  expect  of  the  United  States  to  thus 
guard  the  islands  and  support  a  native  population  of  300  at  its  own 
expense,  they  continue:  <<It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  some  such 
arrangement  would  offer,  x)erhaps,  the  best  and  simplest  solution  of  Ae 
present  conflict  of  interests^  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would 
still  possess  equal  rights  with  all  others  to  take  seals  at  sea,  and  ui 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  their  territory  to  the  sealing  grounds 
they  would  probably  become  the  principal  beneficiaries!  ''^ 

And  they  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  taking  of  seals  at 
the  breeding  places  is  an  error  for  which  there  is  no  defense  except  long 
usage,  and  even  that  they  regard  as  a  doubtful  apology.    They  say: 

While  the  circumstance  that  long  usage  may,  in  a  measure,  be  con- 
sidered as  justifying  the  custom  of  killing  fur-seals  on  the  breeding  is- 
lands, many  facts  now  known  respecting  the  life  history  of  the  animal 
itself,  with  valid  inferences  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  disturbance 
of  other  animals  upon  their  breeding  places,  as  well  as  those  made  ob- 
vious by  the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  pelagic  sealing,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  breed- 
ing islands  should,  if  x)ossible,  remain  undisturbed  and  inviolate.' 

These  references  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Oommis- 
sioners  of  Great  Britain,  when  taken  together  with  the  scheme  recom- 
mended by  them,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  defense  of  the  Cana- 
dian sealers  was,  from  first  to  last,  their  predominating  motive^  and 
enable  us  to  make  for  them  the  apology  that  they  conceived  that  this 
was  the  duty  with  which  they  were  especially  charged.  If  this  be  the 
fact,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  all  their  reasonings  and  recommenda- 
tions  should  receive  a  color  and  character.    We  feel  obliged  to  s^  tdiat; 

*  Keport  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  20,  seo.  121. 
'Report  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  20,  sec.  125. 
*Eeport  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  27,  seo.  16d. 
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we  can  perceive  no  other  grouud  uijon  wliieli  their  action  may  be  made 
coQsisteut  with  good  faith. 


(9)  But  what  are  their  avowed  reasons,  if  any,  for  forming  this  ideal 
of  an  exclusive  adoi)tion  of  jielagic  sealing  as  a  proper  scheme  of  regula- 
tions for  preserving  the  seals!  We  can  gather  fi'om  the  pages  of  their 
report  these  three: 

(a)  That  pelagic  sealing  is  a  national  or  common  right,  which  can  not 
be  taken  away. 

(h)  That  pelagic  sealing  has  a  "self- regulating  tendency."* 
(e)  That  sealing  on  the  breeding  places  is  destructive,  because  of  the 
exeessiye  slaughter  of  young  males,  which,  as  they  allege,  is  and  will 
be  indulged  in,  although  it  need  not  be. 

Thefirst  of  these  reasons  is  not  relevant  here,  nor  should  it  have 
had  any  place  in  the  consideration  of  these  Commissioners.  It  was  a 
matter  committed  to  the  determination  of  other  parties,  and  is  else- 
where  discussed  by  us.  It  may,  however,  be  here  observed  that  if  it 
be  a  natural  right  of  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  held,  as  all 
other  rights  are,  in  subordination  to  the  power  of  governments  to  enact 
l^ation  to  preserve  the  useful  races  of  animals,  and  Great  Britain 
niay  certainly,  if  she  pleases,  prohibit  her  citizens  from  exercising  it, 
88  the  United  States  do.  And  if  it  be  the  subject  of  governmental 
restriction,  as  the  commissioners  themselves  propose  to  make  it,  it  may 
I*  also  prohibited  by  governmental  regulation. 

The  third  ground  we  have  already  considered.  Unfounded  in  fact, 
repugnant  to  reason,  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  experience  of 
nearly  a  century  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  as  the  Commissioners 
themselves  admit,  by  that  on  the  Commander  Islands  for  a  similar 
p»iod,'  we  dismiss  it  without  further  notice. 

The  second  ground,  the  alleged  "  self-regulative  tendency,^  may  be 
briefly  noticed.  What  is  this  asserted  '^  self-regulating  tendencyP^  We 
Hmst  describe  it  in  the  language  of  the  Commissioners  themselves. 
They  say: 

"In  sealing  at  sea  the  conditions  are  categorically  different,  for  it  is 
evident  that  by  reason  of  the  very  method  of  hunting,  the  profits  must 
'^^crease,  other  things  being  equal,  in  a  ratio  much  greater  than  that 


*Beport  of  Br.  Com.^  p.  20,  sec.  121.        •  Report  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  15,  sec.  92. 
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of  any  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  seals,  and  that  there  is,  tiierefore^ 

inherent  an  automatic  principle  of  regulation  sufficient  to  prevent  th^ 

possible  destruction  of  the  industry  if  practiced  only  at  sea.^^ 
But  what  if  other  things  should  not  be  equal,  as  they  certainly  woul^ 

not  bet    What  i1^  as  the  supposed  difficulties  in  capturing  seals  were 
increased,  making  it  impossible  for  the  same  force  to  make  the  same 
catch  in  the  same  time,  and  thus  diminishing  the  supply  offered  in  tlie 
market,  the  price  of  skins  should  rise,  as  it  certainly  would  t    Would 
the  effect  be  anything  except  to  stimulate  the  pursuit,  bring  into  play 
a  greater  energy  and  skill,  attract  a  larger  force^  and  thus  lead  to  an 
equaly  and  probably  a  much  larger  catch  t    In  the  whale  fishery  the 
price  of  the  product  continually  rising  so  stimulated  the  pursuit  as  to 
attract  a  continually  augmenting  force,  with  the  result  of  nearly  exter- 
minating some  of  the  species.    The  fate  of  the  sea  otter  had  been  the 
same.    But  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  statistical  tables  of  pelagic 
sealing  furnished  by  the  Commissioners.    Whatever  may  have  been  the 
increase  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  seals  consequent  upon  the  increased 
pui'suit,  the  price  has  afforded  a  stimulus  sufficient  to  bring  into  the 
field  a  continually  augmenting  force,  and  has  thus  brought  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  pelagic  catch  from  12,000  in  1882  to  68,000  in  1891. 


(10.)  In  conclusion  it  is  submitted  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  is  a  contrivance,  not  for  the  preservation 
of  the  seals,  which  was  by  the  Treaty  made  the  sole  object  of  their  in- 
quiries and  labors,  but  for  the  promotion  of  pelagic  sealing^  and,  conse- 
quently, for  the  destruction  of  the  seals.  This  is  its  character  even  upon 
their  own  views.  They  insist  that  the  slaughter  of  100,000  young  mdUs 
upon  the  Probilof  Islands  was,  even  before  pelagic  sealing  was  prosecu- 
ted, an  excessive  draft  rapidly  tending  to  a  destruction  of  the  herd ^ 
and  yet  their  scheme  directly  and  necessarily  involves  a  slaughter  al 
many  more  than  100,000  seals  of  which  more  than  half  will  be  females 

It  is  believed  that  the  Tribunal  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  a  thoir 
ough  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  any  system  o 
regulating  pelagic  sealing  which  would  perndt  that  business  to  \>i 
prosecuted,  and  yet  secure  the  herd  from  extermination,  ending,  as  it 
must,  in  a  conviction  that  such  a  system  is  not  feasible,  leads,  by  a 
somewhat  difierent  path,  to  the  same  conclusion  which  is  reached  by  a 

>  Eeport  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  19,  sec.  118. 
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direct  inquiry  into  the  question  of  property.  It  fully  esta^blislies  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  "  concurrent  regulation  "  which  can  preserve 
the  seal  herds  from  practical  extermination  is  one  simply  and  absolutely 
prohibitive  of  pelagic  sealing,  and  that  this  therefore  is  necessary.  And 
this  is  tantamount,  in  its  effect,  to  the  recognition  of  a  property  inter- 
est in  the  proprietors  of  the  breeding  islands. 

Ka  bona  fide  effort  were  made  to  allow  pelagic  sealing  under  condi- 
tions which  would  reduce  its  destructive  effect  to  a  point  where  it 
might  be  neglected  as  unsubstantial  or  insignificant,  real^  not  pretended, 
restriction  would  be  secured.  The  effort  would  be  to  take  away,  not 
to  adi,  inducemeuts  to  embark  in  it.  Th^  method  would  be  to  diseour- 
(u/eit,  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it,  to  so  restrict  it  in  place  or 
time,  or  both,  that  little  chance  for  profit  would  remain.  To  this  end 
a  prohibition  during  March  and  April  would  be  wholly  useless.  It 
coold  not  be  safely  allowed  even  for  a  single  month  in  the  period  from 
April  to  October.  The  privilege  must  be  limited  to  stormy  weather 
which  repels  enterprise.  And  this  is  to  prohibit.  If  we  mean  to  pre- 
serre  the  seals,  we  must  submit  to  be  governed  by  those  natural  laws 
upon  an  observance  of  which  their  preservation  depends.  These  teach, 
with  a  directness  and  certainty  which  can  not  be  misunderstood,  two 
tilings. 

First.  In  the  case  of  animals  over  whom  man  has  no  control,  such  as 
most  wild  animals  are,  if  they  are  in  danger  of  destruction  from  too  eager 
porsnit,  restrictions  in  the  nature  of  game  laws,  which  operate  simply 
to  diminish  the  destruction,  without  changing  its  character,  are  the 
only  preventive  measure  which  society  can  apply.    And  it  can  not  ab- 
solntely  prohibit  destruction,  for  this  would  be  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
natnre's  gift    This  remedy  is  apt  to  be  insuf&cient,  from  the  difficulty 
of  enforcement,  but  it  tends  to  preserve,  and  sometimes  succeeds  in  pre- 
s^mng,  that  which  it  is  designed  to  save. 
Second.  But  where  some  men  have  such  a  control  over  the  animal 
tliatthey  can  by  abstinence,  art,  and  industry  reap  its  full  natural  in- 
<^^<!^and  make  it  available  for  human  wants,  and  at  the  same  time 
Preserve  the  stock,  society  can,  as  it  does,  preserve  the  animal,  and  at 
*«8anie  time  secure  the  full  benefit  of  its  natural  increase  by  permit- 
^gthem  to  kin  at  discretion,  and  prohibiting  killing  by  all  others. 
Ilie  United  States  stand  upon  the  assertion  of  their  property  inter- 
^  and  if  that  is  recognized,  they  conceive  that  they  have  the  ability 
^  protect  it  on  every  sea.    It  is  not  usual  for  one  nation  to  voluntarily 
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a>sk  the  aid  of  another  in  the  defense  of  its  rights.  Each  is  ordinarih 
left  to  enforce  its  own  laws  with  its  own  power.  The  United  States  A 
not  ask  for  the  slightest  measure  of  aid  in  the  performance  of  what  i 
properly  their  own  exclusive  work. 

But  it  may  happen,  and  does  happen  in  the  present  case,  that  whs 
from  natural  situation  may  be  peculiarly  the  proper  work  of  on 
nation,  may  yet  be  the  work,  in  some  degree,  of  others.  The  destructioi 
of  a  useful  race  of  animals  is  the  destruction  of  property  belonging  tc 
the  whole  world,  and  is  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations.  To  pre- 
vent and  punish  it  is  as  distinctly  the  duty  of  all  civilized  nations  as  it  is 
to  prevent  and  punish  the  crime  of  piracy.  The  pelagic  sealer  is  hostis 
humani  generis,  just  as  the  pirate  is,  though  with  a  less  measure  of 
enormity  and. horror.  It  is,  therefore,  part  of  the  duty  of  nations  to 
forbid  their  citizens  from  engaging  in  the  practice  of  pelagic  sealing 
and,  as  the  parties  to  this  controversy  have  voluntarily  submitted  it  to 
this  Tribunal  to  declare  what  regulations  outside  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions  it  is  their  duty  to  concur  in  and  enforce  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  seals,  it  is  entirely  proper  that  the  tribunal  should  frame 
even  while  recognizing  the  property  interest  asserted  by  the  Unitec 
States,  a  simple  regulation,  to  be  concurrently  adopts  and  enforce( 
by  each  nation,  prohibiting  all  sealing  at  sea,  except  by  the  nativi 
tribes  of  Indians  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  for  the  purpose 
of  food  and  clothing  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally  ac 

customed  to  prosecute  it. 

James  0.  Castes. 
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FIFTH. 
CLAIMS  FOR  COMPENSATION. 

» 

I. — I>AMAGEs  Claimed  by  the  United  States. 

It  18  provided  in  article  vin  of  the  Treaty  that  either  party  may 
SQbmit  to  the  Arbitrators  any  question  of  fact  involved  in  any  claim  it 
loayhave  against  the  other;  and  ask  for  a  finding  thereon,  ^^  the  question 
of  h  liability  of  either  government  upon  the  facts  found  to  he  the  su^ect 
offurU^er  negotiation.^ 

As  the  undersigned  construes  this  paragraph,  it  limits  the  range  of 
inquiry  by  the  Tribunal  to  facts  which  bear  only  ui>on  the  amount  of 
the  claims  -submitted,  as  the  question  of  liability  is  left  open  to  be 
settled  by  negotiation. 

And  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  May  9, 1892,^  it  is  pro- 
vided that — 

If  the  result  of  the  Arbitration  be  to  affirm  the  right  of  British  sealers 
to  take  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  within  the  bounds  claimed  by  the 
United  States  under  its  purchase  from  Eussia,  then  compensation  shall 
be  made  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  (for  the  use  of  her  sub- 
jeitts)  for  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  that  right  during  the  pendency 
of  the  Arbitration,  upon  the  basis  of  such  a  regulated  and  limited  catch 
or  catches  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Arbitrators  might  have  been  taken 
without  an  undue  diminution  of  the  seal  herds;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  result  of  the  Arbitration  shall  be  tx)  deny  the  right  of  British 
scalers  to'  take  seals  within  said  waters,  tlien  compensation  shall  be 
made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  (for  its  citizens  and  lessees) 
for  this  agreement  to  limit  the  island  catch  to  7,500  a  season,  upon  the 
haRLs  of  the  difference  between  this  number  and  such  larger  catch  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Arbitrators,  may  have  been  taken  without  an 
undue  diminution  of  the  seal  herds. 

This  leaves  the  number  of  iseals  which  might  have  been  taken  in  the 
Bering  Sea  by  the  British  sealers,  and  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  by 
the  lessees  of  the  United  States,  without  danger  of  reducing  the  seal 
herd,  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal  under  the  proofs  sub- 
mitted. 


iCase  of  tlie  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  I,  p.  7. 
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In  the  printed  Case  Bnbmitted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  : 
claim  is  presented  ander  the  clause  last  quoted,  for  compensation  t: 
the  IJuited  States  for  the  increased  amount  of  rental  which  the  Unites 
States  would  have  received  upon  an  additional  number  of  skins  tak&n 
and  for  a  bonus  of  $9.62^  on  each  skin,  to  be  paid  by  the  lessees  of  the 
islands,  over  and  above  the  bonus  upon  the  7,500  skins,  which  are  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  under  the  Modus  Vivendi^  And  a  claim  is  also  snb- 
mitted  by  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  its  lessees  for  the  pcofit  the 
lessees  would  have  made  upon  an  increased  number  of  seals  whicli 
might  have  been  take  above  the  7,500  but  for  the  Modus  Vivendi} 

The  Case  also  submits  a  claim  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
lessees  for  compensation  for  the  limited  number  of  seals  taken  onder 
the  Modus  Vivendi  of  1891. 

Frankness  requires  us,  as  we  think,  to  say  that  the  proofe,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Counter  Oase  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  condition  of  th< 
seal  herd  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  show  that  the  United  States  conU 
not  have  allowed  its  lessees  to  have  much,  if  any,  exceeded  the  numbe: 
of  skins  allowed  by  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  1892  without  an  undue  dimi 
nution  of  the  seal  herd,  and  upon  this  branch  of  the  case  we  simpl; 
call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  proofs,  and  submit  the  quec 
tions  to  its  decision. 

As  to  4)he  claims  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  it 
lessees  under  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  1891,  the  undersigned  also  feels  con 
strained  to  say  that,  as  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  compensation  t 
either  party  is  provided  for  in  that  agreement,  and  as,  under  the  laws  c 
the  United  States  and  lease  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States  to  th 
North  American  Commercial  Company,  the  United  States  had  the  fu] 
power,  through  its  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  limit  the  catch  in  an; 
year  to  such  number  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treae 
ury  might  seem  proper,  we  must  admit  that  no  right  of  compensatioi 
accrued  under  that  agreement  to  either  the  United  States  or  its  lessees 
for  the  reason  that  the  agreement  was  wholly  voluntary,  and  such  » 
the  two  governments  were  entirely  competent  to  make,  and  no  right  t- 
compensation  would  accrue  to  either  government  or  its  citizens  onlea 
specially  provided  for  in  the  Modus  Vivendi. 


^Cose  of  the  Uuited  States,  pp.  28&-389.  •Jfrid.,  pp.  289-201. 
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n. — ^Damages  Claimed  by  Great  Britain. 

The  claims  sabmitted  on  the  part  of  Oreat  Britain  are  for  damages 
rastained  by  certain  of  its  subjects  by  reason  of  the  seizure  by  the 
doited  States  of  certain  vessels  alleged  to  belong  to  such  subjects, 
au4  warning  certain  British  vessels  engaged  in  sealing  not  to  enter 
Bering  Sea,  and  notifying  certain  other  British  vessels  engaged  in  the 
caplare  of  seals  in  Bering  Sea  to  leave  said  sea,  whereby  it  is  insisted 
that  the  owners  of  such  vessels  sustained  losses  and  damages,  as  set 
forth  in  the  resi>ective  claims,  these  claims  being  stated  in  detail  in 
tht  ^^  Schedule  of  particulars^  of  said  claims  appended  to  the  British 
Case. 

The  right  and  authority  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  seal 
hoti,  which  has  its  home  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
soch  right  to  make  reprisal  of  seal-skins  wrongfully  taken,  and  to  seize, 
and,  if  necessary,  forfeit  the  vessels  and  other  property  employed  in 
sncli  unlawful  and  destructive  pursuit,  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the 
riglit  asserted  by  the  United  States  to  an  exclusive  property  interest 
in  said  seals  and  the  industry  established  at  the  sealeries. 

We,  however,  preface  what  we  have  to  submit  on  this  feature  of  the 
case  by  saying  that,  if  it  shall  be  held  by  this  Tribunal  that  these 
scuares  and  interferences  with  British  vessels  were  wrong  and  un- 
JQStifiable  under  the  laws  and  principles  applicable  thereto,  then  it 
would  not  be  becoming  in  our  nation  to  contest  those  claims,  so  far  as 
they  are  just  and  within  the  fair  amount  of  the  damages  actually  sus- 
tained by  British  subjects. 

And,  even  if  it  shall  be  decided  by  this  Tribunal  that  the  United 
States  were  not  justifiable,  under  the  circumstances  and  the  law,  in 
leaking  such  seizures  and  interfering  with  British  subjects  in  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  far-seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  still  that  decision 
would  fornish  no  ground  for  claims  based  on  wholly  illegal  and  unten- 
*^1^  grounds,  nor  for  extortionate  demands. 

Theactaal  damages  sustained  by  these  British  subjects,  in  behalf  of 
'liom  these  claims  are  presented  by  the  British  Government,  must,  un- 
"loabtedly,  be  Anally  settled,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  by  ne- 
Wations  hereafter  to  be  had ;  but,  as  findings  of  fact  in  regard  to  these 
^ims  are  asked  for,  our  purpose  in  this  part  of  the  argument  is  to 
^  attention  to  some  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  these 
^Qu,  and  show,  as  we  think,  conclusively,  tliat  such  elements  can 
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not  enter  into  claims  for  compensation  against  the  United  States  onder 
the  Treaty. 

And  we  contend — 

First.  That  only  claims  properly  dne  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
sliould  be  submitted  on  the  part  of  that  nation  and  findings  of  fiicba 
asked  in  relation  thereto;  and  in  the  application  of  this  principle  nv-^ 
insist  that  it  is  shown  by  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States  anc 
the  Appendix  thereto  that  the  schooner  W,  P.  Sayward  and  the  steam 
schooners  Thornt-on,  Anna  Becky  Orace,  and  Dolphin^  with  all  their  sup- 
plies and  outfits,  were  in  fact  owned  by  one  Joseph  Boscowitz,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  these  vessels  were  respectively  seized 
by  the  United  States  officers;^  that  for  some  time  prior  to  the  fall  of 
1885  said  schooner  and  steam  schooners  had  been  engaged  in  the  seal- 
ing business  in  the  joint  interest  of  said  Boscowitz  and  one  James 
Douglas  Warren;  that  Warren  had  no  capital,  and  although  nominally 
interested  in  said  vessels  and  their  catch  as  half  owner,  yet  in  fact 
the  money  representing  his  share  in  the  vessels  was  loaned  to  him  by 
Boscowitz,  and  secured  by  mortgages  to  Boscowitz  on  the  vessels; 
that  in  the  fall  of  1885  Warren  became  insolvent  and  made  an  assign^ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  in  order  to  transfer  the  title 
to  these  vessels  a  sale  of  them  was  made  under  the  Boscowitz  mort- 
gages, and  one  Thomas  H.  Gooper  bid  the  vessels  off  at  such  sale  for 
the  sum  of  $1,  Cooper  being  a  brother-in-law  of  Warren  and  a  British 
subject,  residing  in  Sau  Francisco,  Oal.;  that  on  becoming  such  pur- 
chaser Cooper  executed  mortgages  to  Boscowitz  on  the  vessels  for 
their  full  value,  which  mortgages  Boscowitz  held  at  the  time  of  the 
seizures,  the  whole  transaction  being  had  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  British  registration  for  said  vessels,  and  thereby  enabling 
Boscowitz  and  Warren  to  carry  on  the  sealing  business  under  the 
British  flag.' 

The  testimony  showing  Boscowitz  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat& 
is  found  in  the  affidavits  of  T.  T.  Williams '  and  a  report  of  Levi 
Myers,  United  States  consul  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  dated  November  1 
1892.*    While  the  proof  as  to  the  relations  between  Boscowitz 
Cooper  is  found  in  the  deposition  of  Thomas  H.  Cooper,  the  allege 

^Connter  Case  of  the  United  States,  p.  30;  App.,  pp.  255,Z51m 
*  Counter  Coae  of  the  United  States,  App*i  PP-  S21-32&. 
»/Wd.,  p.  351. 
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owner  of  the  said  vessels;*  and  the  relations  between  Boscowitz  and 
Warren  are  shown  in  the  testimony  of  Boscowitz  and  Warren,  and  the 
plciidinjifs  and  decrees  in  the  case  of-  Warren  vs.  Boscowitz  and  the 
cross  case  of  Boscowitz  vs.  Warren,  in  the  courts  of  British  Columbia.* 

The  ]}Toof  also  shows  that  tlie  schooners  Carolina  and  Pathfinder^ 
with  their  supplies  and  outfits,  were,  in  fact,  owned  at  the  time  they 
were  .''cized  by  one  A.  J.  Berihtel,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (see 
deiwsition  of  W.  H.  Williams,^  and  a  report  of  Levi  W.  Myers,  United 
State*  consul  at  Victoria,  B.  0/),  although  said  vessels  were  registered 
in  the  names  of  British  subjects.' 

And  that  the  schooners  Alfred  Adams,  Bl^oJcIHamond,M\d.  Lily,v^eve 
in  fact  owned,  at  the  time  they  were  respectively  seized  by  one  A. 
Franta  citizen  of  the  United  States  (see  deposition  of  T.  T.  Williams),* 
airhoagh  registered  in  the  names  of  British  subjects.' 

It  will  be  seen  by  looking  over  the  list  of  vessels  alleged  to  have 
been  seized,  or  interfered  with,  that  the  list  contains  twenty  vessels, 
bat  that  two  of  the  vessels  named  in  that  list,  the  Triumph  and  the 
Pn^finder,  were  seized  or  interfered  with  twice  ;^  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
schedule  contains  the  names  of  only  eighteen  separate  vessels  in  regard 
to  which  claims  are  made,  and  of  these  eighteen,  ten  of  them  were 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  if  the  proof  sub- 
mitt^  Bhows  that  these  ten  vessels  were  really  the  property  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  although  they  had  a  nominal  registry  in  the 
names  of  British  subjects,  such  demonstration  will  be  sufficient  to 
instify  a  finding  by  the  Tribunal  that  no  citizen  of  Great  Britain  has 
snstained  damage  by  the  seizure  of  the  Sayward,  Anna  Beck,  Thornton, 
^(^,  Dolphin^  Carolina,  Pathfinder,  Alfred  Adums,  Black  Diamond, 

and  LUy, 

We  therefore  confidently  ask  and  expect  the  decision  and  finding 

of  the  Tribunal  that  these  claims  do  not  belong  to  British  subjects,  and 

'JW.,  pp.  320^25. 
*IW.,  pp.  301-320. 

'Counter  Cane  of  United  States,  Appendix,  p.  351. 
'iW.,  361. 

*Ci8eof  Her  MaJeAty's  GoTemment,  Schedule  of  Claima,  pp.  1, 40 ;  Counter  Case  of 
^BitedSUtee,  Appendix,  p.  256. 
*C<mater  Case  of  United  States,  Appendix,  p.  352. 
'Caaeof  Her  MiO^ty's  GoYemmenty  Schedule  of  Claims,  pp.  32,  48,  50. 
'*i,p.L 
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for  that  reason  the  Tribunal  can  not  be  called  upon  to  find  any  fact  ■ 
respecting  them. 

To  justify  a  finding  upon  a  claim,  it  must  be  made  to  appear  afSrma 
tively,  by  a  clear  preponderance  of  proof,  that  the  claim  is  owned  bj 
one  of  the  Governments,  parties  to  this  Arbitration,  or  to  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  such  Gk)vemment.^ 

We  insist  that  we  may,  with  propriety,  go  farther  and  say  that,  if 
there  is  even  doubt  that  a  claimant  is  a  citizen  of  the  nation  that  pre- 
sents a  claim  in  his  behalf,  that  doubt  should  of  itiself  be  enough  to 
preclude  any  finding  of  facts  involved  in  such  claim. 

The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  this  Tribunal  are  delegated  to  it  by 
the  Treaty  which  is  in  itself  but  a  contract  or  agreement  and  its  terms 
can  not  be  enlarged  or  amplified  by  construction. 

In  taking  this  ground  we  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  aspersion  npoD 
the  good  faith  of  the  British  Government,  or  its  Agent,  for  having  pre- 
sented these  claims,  as  we  admit  that  on  the  face  of  the  claims  as  pr^ 
sented  they  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  British  subjects.  But  we  do  insist 
that  it  is  right  for  this  Tribunal  to  go  behind  the  face  of  the  papers 
and  ascertain,  from  proofs  furnished,  whether  or  not  the  persons  to  be 
benefited  by  the  allowance  or  payment  of  these  claims  are  in  fact 
British  subjects,  and  that  no  facts  should  be  found  involved  in  any 
claim  where  there  is  even  good  ground  for  doubt  that  such  claim  be- 
longs to  a  British  subject. 

Second.  All  these  claims  but  two  (the  Triumph^  No.  11,*  and  the 
Fathfinder,  No.  20,^  of  schedule)  contain  an  item  for  ^^loss  of  prohabk 
catch,^  ^^lo88  of  estimated  catchy^  ^^  balance  of  probable  catchy^  ^^probable 
catchj^  etc,^ 

All  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  the  following  tabulated 
statement: 

No.    1.  Carolina,  estimated  catoh $16,66m 

No,    2.  TAo}*f? fon,  68 timate<1  catoh 16,66' 

No.    3.  Onward f  estimated  oatch 16, 66 

No.    4.  Favorite^  estimated  loss  of  catch 7,  OO 

No.    5.  Saywardf  probable  catch  of  1887 19, 25 

No.    6.  ^racf,  probable  catch 23,  1© 

No.    7.  Anna  Becky  probable  catch 17,  S2 

No.   8.  Do/p^ifiy  probable  catch 24,75^ 

>  Article  viii  of  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

'Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyeruraent,  Soliedule  of  Clainui,  p.  $& 

•/6<d.,p.  57. 

*/ftM.,  pp.  1-B8. 
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'ed  Adams,  "prohshle  oatch $19,250 

,  probable  catch 15,818 

lata,  estimated  catch 9,424 

kfinder,  estimated  catch 15,  3G:< 

imphf  estimated  catch *. 19,424 

ik  Diamond,  estimated  catch 16,192 

,  balanoe  of  oatch 14, 136 

/,  balance  of  estimated  cat<;1i 9, 248 

»,  balance  of  catch JO.  960 

nie,  balance  of  catch 16, 112 

857, 353 

©  items  are  subject  to  the  objection  that  they  are  prospective 
certain  and  contingent  in  their  nature,  and  can  not  be  made 
}f  a  claim  for  compensation  to  the  owners  of  these  vessels, 
prick,  on  the  '^  Measure  of  Damages,"  page  69,  sixth  American 
is  said: 

y  cases  in  both  the  English  and  American  courts,  generally 
in  denying  profits  as  any  part  of  the  damage  to  be  compen- 
)ther  in  cases  of  contract  or  tort. 

e  for  illegal  capture,  where  one  of  the  items  of  the  claim  for 
ras  the  profits  on  the  voyage  broken  up  by  the  capture,  the 


• 


ident,  however,  of  all  authority,  I  am  satisfied  upon  principle 
lowance  of  damages  upon  the  basis  of  a  calculation  of  profits 
isible.  The  rule  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable 
crests  of  the  community.  The  subject  would  be  involved  in 
jrtainty.  The  calculation  would  proceed  upon  contingencies 
[  require  a  knowledge  of  foreign  markets  to  an  exactness  in 
[me  and  value,  which  would  sometimes  present  embarrassing 
Much  would  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  voyage  and  the 
the  arrival;  much  upon  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  maa- 
luch  upon  the  momentary  demand.  After  all,  it  would  be  a 
n  upon  coigecture  and  not  upon  facts.^ 

iase  of  the  Amiable  Nancy ^  Mr.  Justice  Story,  speaking  for  the 
ates  Supreme  Court,  said: 

r  item  is  $3,500,  for  the  loss  of  the  supposed  profits  of  the 
I  which  the  Amiable  Nancy  was  originally  bound.  In  the 
f  the  court,  this  item  also  was  properly  rejected.  The  prob- 
»8sible  benefits  of  a  voyage,  as  yet  in  fieri,  can  never  afford  a 
by  which  to  estimate  damages  in  cases  of  a  marine  trespass. 
»  much  uncertainty  in  the  rule  itself,  so  many  contingencies 
ty  vary  or  extinguish  its  application,  and  so  many  difficul- 
[istaining  its  legal  correctness,  that  the  court-  can  not  believe 
to  entertain  it.    In  several  cases  in  this  court,  the  claim  for 


'  The  schooner  Lively,  1  GaUison^  314. 
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profits  has  been  expressly  overruled;   and  in   Del   Ool  v.  Arnold  (3^ 
Dalh,  333)  and  The  Anna  if  aria  (2  Wheat.,  327),  it  was,  after  strict  CK)n^ 
sideration,  held  that  the  prime  cost,  or  value  of  the  property  lost,  a% 
the  time  of  the  loss,  and  in  case  of  injury,  the  diminution  in  value  b^ 
reason  of  the  injury,  wiMi  interest  upon  such  valuation,   afforded  the 
true  measure  for  assessing  damages.    This  rule  may  not  secure  a  oona. 
plete  indemnity  for  all  possible  injuries;  but  it  has  certainty  Jind  gen- 
eral applicability,  to  reiomnieud  it,  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  will  give  a 
fair  and  just  recompense.' 

And  in  Wood's  Mayne  on  Damages,*  the  author,  speaking  of  damages 
in  cases  of  tort,  says: 

In  general,  however,  injuries  to  property,  where  unaccompanied  by 
malice,  and  especially  where  they  take  place  under  a  fiincied  right,  are 
only  visited  with  damages  i>roportionate  to  the  actual  pecuniary  loss 
sustained. 

While  it  is  conceded  that  there  has  been  some  relaxation  of  the 
rigid  rule  of  the  early  cases  in  England  and  the  United  States,  in  regard 
to  the  allowance  of  profits  as  an  element  for  the  award  of  damages 
or  c<3mpensation,  it  is  undoubtedly  still  the  rule  in  both  countries  that 
profits  can  only  be  aUowed  as  damages  where  they  are  in  the  contem- 
plation of  parties,  in  cases  arising  on  contract,  and  where  they  are  the 
necessary  and  proximate  result  of  the  injury  in  cases  of  tort,  and  in 
those  latter  cases  only  where  they  can  be  proven  or  established  with 
substantial  certainty.^ 

These  vessels  were  all  engaged  in  a  hazardous  voyage  upon  the  boist- 
erous waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  subje<».t  to  all 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  mind  can  hardly  conceive  any  event  more 
uncertain  and  contingent  then  the  number  of  seals  they  would  have 
captured  if  they  pursued  their  voyages  unmolest^.  Shipwreck  and 
every  other  element  of  uncertainty,  including  the  proverbial  uncertainty 
which  is  always  an  element  in  fishing  and  hunting  expeditions,  would 
seem  to  attend  aU  such  ventures,  and  the  cogent  reasoning  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story  in  the  cases  just  cited  seems  unqualifiedly  applicable  to  the 
items  of  "  probable  catch,"  etc.,  presented  in  this  schedule  of  claims. 

The  Tribunal  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States  do  not 
occupy  the  position  of  a  tort-feasor,  subject  to  exemplary  or  vindi*'- 
tive  damages.  "The  King  (Sovereign)  can  do  no  wrong."  The  actis, 
in  respect  to  which  compensation  is  asked  in  behalf  of  these  British 


13  Wheaton's  U.  S.  Rcpte.,  546 ;  see  also  Smith  vs,  Coudry,  1  How.  U.  8.  Eepte.,  28-3^- 

•First  American  edition,  from  third  I'hi^lisli  edition,  p.  56. 

*Hadley  va,  Baxeudale,  9  Kxoh.  341;  Mastcrtou  V8,  Mayor  of  Brookl^^  7  Hill,  62. 
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sobjects,  were  x>erformed  by  tlie  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  its 

flOTereignty,  and  the  execution  of  its  statutory  laws,  and  no  malice  or 

other  unjust  motive  can  be  imputed  to  those  acts. 

Among  the  claims  presented  by  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  its 

dtizens  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  upon  the  Alabama  claims, 

fhich  met  at  Geneva  in  1872,  under  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States,  were  a  large  number  of  claims  like  tliose  now 

under  consideration,  for  the  prospective  earnings  of  ships  destroyed 

by  the  rebel  cruisers  in  the  late  civU  war  of  the  United  States,  and 

that  tribunal,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  its  members,  said  in  regard  to 

soeh  claims^ 

And  whereas  prospective  earnings  can  not  properly  be  made  the 
fiobjeet  of  compension  inasmuch  as  they  depend  in  their  nature  upon 
fdture  and  uncertain  contingencies,  the  tribunal  is  unanimously  of 
ojiinioa  that  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to  the  United  States  any 
Bum  by  way  of  indemnity  under  this  head.^ 

It  is  th^efore  respectfully  submitted  that  the  rule  of  decision 
adopted  in  the  cade  of  the  Alabama  claims  is  well  established  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  two  nations  now  at  the  bar  of  this  High  Tribunal; 
andintiielight  of  the  authorities  cited  the  undersigned  respectfully 
insists  that  the  items  in  these  claims  for  ^'probable  catch,"  '^estimated 
ateh,"  etc.,  which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  over  two-thirds  of  the 
gnnd  total  of  the  claims  presented,  must  be  considered  as  wholly 
speculative  and  so  uncertain  that  Great  Britain  is  not  entitled  to  any 
finding  as  to  any  fact  involved  therein,  except  the  fact  of  their  uncer- 
tainty, which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  claims  themselves. 
In  the  claims  growing  out  of  the  seizures  of  the  Carolina^  Thornton^ 
Ontcard,  Saywardj  Ghrace,  Anna  Beckj  Dolphin,  and  Ada  there  are  also 
itms  for  the  future  earnings  of  those  vessels,^  namely: 

^0.1,  (kirolUta,  teised  1886: 

ClaiiDB  for  earnings  in  1887 $5,000 

OumB  for  ewmings  in  1888 5,000 

,  noniton,  seized  in  1886: 

CUima  for  estimated  loss  to  owner  by  detention  in  1887 5, 000 

Claims  for  estimated  loss  to  owner  by  detetitiou  in  1888 5, 000 

^«>  3,  Onpord,  seised  in  1886: 

CUimi  reasonable  profit  for  season  of  1887 5, 000 

CltLms  reasonable  profit  for  season  of  1888 5,000 

'^Ts  Arbitration,  Congressional  pablication,  vol.  iv,  p.  53;  see  also  Wbeaton's 
^*^tLonil  Law  (Boyd's  3d  English  edition),  sec.  539,  «,  p.  592. 
'Ciieof  Her  Majesty's  Government,  Sohodule  of  Claims,  pp.  5,9, 14,  19,  23,  27, 
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No.  5,  Saywardf  seized  in  1887: 

Claiins  for  earnings  in  consthig  trade  In  fall  of  1887 $1,200 

Eiirnings  for  season  of  1888 6^000 

No.  6,  (rrace,  seized  in  1887 : 

Claims  for  probable  earnings  in  fall  of  1887 2, 000 

Claims  for  probable  earnings  In  season  of  1888 7,000 

N^o.  7,  Anna  Beck^  seized  in  1887: 

Claims  for  probable  earnings  in  coasting  trade  in  fall  of  1887 2, 000 

For  probable  net  earnings  in  season  of  1888 6,000 

No.  8|  Dolphin f  seized  in  1887: 

Claims  for  pnibable  earnings  in  fall  of  1887 2,000 

Claims  for  probjible  net  earnings  in  season  of  1888 7,000 

No:  10,  Ada,  seized  in  1887 : 

Probable  earnings  in  fall  of  1887 2,000 

Probable  earnings  for  season  of  1888 ^ 6.000 

Total 71,200 

These  items  it  will  be  noticed  are  in  addition  to  the  items  of  "  prob- 
able catxsh/'  or  "  estimated  catch"  for  the  seasons  in  which  the  respect 
ive  vessels  were  seized. 

Nothing  can  more  fully  illustrate  the  wholly  speculative  character  of 
this  class  of  claims  than  a  consideration  of  these  items  in  the  light  of 
the  indisputable  facts. 

The  Garolinaj  Thornton^  Onward^  Or<ieey  Anna  Beck jDolpkifiy  said  Ada 
were  seized  and*  decrees  of  forfeiture  rendered  against  them  by  the 
CTnited  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  and  the  Caro- 
lina, Onwardy  and  Tliomton  were  left  to  go  to  pieces  in  the  harbor  of 
Onalaska;'  and  the  Dolphin,  Orace,  Anna  Beck,  and  Ada  were  sold 
under  decrees  of  that  court,  while  the  Say  ward  was  released  on  a  bond 
given  by  her  owners  a  year  or  more  after  the  decree  of  forfeiture  was 
entered. 

These  seizures  were  in  effect  a  conversion  of  these  vessels  at  the  time 
of  the  seizure,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sayward,  their  capacity 
to  earn  anything  for  their  owners  ended  with  the  seizure.  The  measure 
of  compensation  to  the  owners  was  therefore  the  value  of  the  property 
taken  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  perhaps  with  interest  from  the  time 
of  taking.  The  owners  were  dispossessed  by  the  seizure,  and  their 
interest  in  the  property  merged  in  their  claim  for  compensation,  if  they 
have  any  such  claim;  and  no  claim  can  therefore  accrue  to  them  for 
the  possible  future  earnings  of  the  vessels.* 

^Declarations  of  James  Doaglas  Warner,  Case  of  Her  Majesty's  GoYernmeut, 
Schednle  of  Claims,  pp.  3,  6,  12. 

3  Sedgwick   on  Measure  of  Damages,  6th  ed.  583;  Conrad  v.  Pacific  Insurance 
Company.  6  Peters  U.  S.,  262-282;  The  Ann  Caroline,  2  Wall.,  22  U.  S.  538;  Smith 
ei.  ah  V.  Coudry,  1  Uow.  U.  8.,  28-34;  Wood's  Mayne  on  Damages,  3  £ng.  andlst 
Am.  ed.,  p.  iSG. 
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erland  on  Damages,  vol.  i,  p.  173  (now  a  standard  authority 
irts  of  the  United  States),  tbe  rale  is  stated  as  follows: 

ue  of  the  property  constitutes  the  measure  or  an  element  of 
n  a  great  variety  of  cases  both  of  tort  and  contract;  and 
re  are  no  such  aggravations  as  call  for  or  justify  exemplary 
in  actions  in  which  such  damages  are  recoverable,  the  value 
ned  and  adoiJted  as  the  measure  of  compensation  for  being 
)f  the  property,  the  same  in  actions  of  tort  as  in  actions  upon 
In  both  case^  tbe  value  is  the  legal  and  fixed  measure  of 
ind  not  discretionary  with  the  jury.  •  •  •  And,  more- 
'alne  is  fixed  in  each  instance  on  similar  considerations  at  the 
I  by  the  defendant's  fault  the  loss  culminates.  (Grand  Tower 
illips,  23  Wall.,  471.    Owen  vs.  Routh,  14  O.  B.,  327.) 

>italate:  None  of  the  items  of  these  several  claims  for^^esti- 
3b, "  or  "  probable  catch,"  for  the  season  or  voyage  in  which 
es  took  place  can  be  considered,  because  they  are  in  the 
prospective  profits,  and  fall  within  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
I  the  Alabama  Claims,  and  the  other  authorities  cited;  and 
ins  for  the  probable  earnings  of  these  arrested  vessels,  subse- 
tie  seizure,  fall  within  the  same  objection  of  uncertainty  and 
3y,  and  the  further  objection  that  the  conversion  of  the  prop- 
iompleted  by  the  seizure,  and  the  owners'  only  remedy  was 
[ue  of  the  property  so  seized  at  the  time  of  the  seizure. 
bhe  Tribunal  for  any  reasons  shall  deem  itself  required  to 
these  items  or  find  any  facts  involved  therein,  except  that 
ivalidity,  we  then  briefly  submit  that  the  ^^  estimated "  and 
)  catches"  are  altogether  overstated  and  extravagant, 
declaration  of  James  Douglas  Warren,  in  support  of  the 
Dehalf  of  the  alleged  owner  of  the  Say  war  dj  Anna  Becky  Qra^e^ 
frftA,  he  Slates  that  the  estimate  is  made  on  the  basis  of  three 
and  fifty  skins  taken  by  each  boat  and  canoe  for  the  full 

eport  of  the  British  Commissioners,  forming  part  of  the  Brit- 
it  is  shown  that  the  average  catch  per  canoe  or  boat  for  the 
alers  for  the  same  year  was  164  seals,  or  less  than  one-half  of 
iiren's  average;  and  in  the  same  paragraph,  the  British  Com- 
Bsay: 

nal  success  of  individual  sealing  vessels  of  course  depends  so 
pon  the  good  fortune  or  good  judgment  which  may  enable 
iH  in  with  and  foUow  considerable  bodies  of  seals,  as  well  as 


if  Her  Mi^Mty's  Government,  Schedule  of  Claims,  pp.  18,  22,  25,  29. 
i  of  Br.  Com.,  sec.  407,  p.  74. 
r49 ^15 
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on  the  weather  experienced,  that  the  figures  representiag  tilie 
compared  to  the  boats  or  whole  number  of  men  employed  constil 
more  trustworthy  criterion  than  any  general  statements.  ^ 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  say  that  if  conjecture^  based  upon  an 
of  averages,  is  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  1 
proximate  the  probable  catches  of  these  vessels,  the  British  Goi 
siouers  have  given  far  more  reliable  datik  than  that  furnished  by 
claimants. 

'  The  fallacy  of  these  ^^  estimates"  is  also  shown  in  another  way. 
open  the  schedule  of  the  British  claims  at  random  and  take  the 
growing  out  of  the  seizure  of  the  Minnie,  No.  19.*  It  seems,  fro 
declaration  accompanying  the  claim,  that  she  left  Victoria  the  for 
of  May  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  £ 
Sea.  She  entered  Bering  Sea  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  which  tin 
had  caught  150  seals.  She  hunted  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea  until 
15,  during  which  time  she  had  taken  270  skins,  which  was  at  th 
of  15  skins  per  day.  She  was  seized  on  the  15th  of  July;  leavin 
16  days  of  July  and  16  in  August,  making  32  days  in  all  of  her  s^ 
season,  during  which  time  she  would  have  caught,  at  the  rate  of  1 
day,  480  seals;  to  which  adding  the  420  she  had  taken  previ< 
makes  a  total  catch  for  the  sealing  season  of  900;  while  her  ^^ee 
ted  catch"  is  2,500  seals  for  the  season. 

Take  also  the  claim  of  the  Ada,  No.  10.'  She  entered  Berinf 
as  is  shown  by  the  declaration  accompanjdng  the  claim,  about  th< 
day  of  July,  1887,  and  continued  sealing  in  the  said  sea  until  th< 
day  of  August,  which  was  beyond  the  time  when  skins  taken  ar 
sidered  merchantable/  and  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  when,  t 
British  Commissioners  admit, ^  the  sealing  season  closes,  and  ji 
entire  catch  up  to  that  time  was  only  1876  skins,  while  the  ^^estim 
or  "probable  catch"  is  put  at  2876. 

The  value  and  tonnage  of  these  vessels  is  also  largely  ov^stat 
is  shown  by  the  tables  submitted  with  the  Counter  Case  of  the  V 
States,  *  and  the  value  of  several  of  the  vessels  seized  was  ascert 
by  sworn  appraisers  of  the  District  Court  of  Alaska  and  shown 
much  lower  than  the  value  stated  in  this  schedule  of  claims.  ^    That 


^  Report  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  78,  seo.  407. 

'Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  Sohednle  of  Claims,  p.66w 
>  IHd,  p.  34. 

''Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  pp.  357,  376,  384. 
*  Report  of  Br.  Com.,  sec.  212. 

"Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  pp.  339,  el  ieq* 
^Jbid.,  pp,  329-  3S. 


it  necessary  to  do  so,  because  we  feel  sure  the  members  of  this 

Etsl  will  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  individuals  in  making  elaims 

It  a  goyemment,  whether  it  be  their  own  or  a  foreign  govemmenty 

My  expand  these  claims  to  the  largest  amoujEit  their  conscieBces 

Kdbly  tolerate. 

H,  W.  Blodgbtt. 


1  Senate  Doc  106,  50th  Cong.,  Second  Som.,  pp.  28,  74. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVIDBNC&. 

To  the  end  that  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shoald  become  ftillyi] 
formed  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  differences  between  them,  an 
as  a  right  method  of  securing  evidence  as  to  those  points  touching  wUc 
a  dispute  might  exist,  it  was  stipulated  by  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  th 
two  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  each  Government  should  be  appointc 
to  make  a  joint  investigation  and  to  report,  in  order  that  such  reports  as 
recommendations  might  in  due  form  be  submitted  to  the  Arbitrator 
should  the  contingency  therefor  arise. 

The  Commissioners  were  duly  appointed  in  compliance  with  thispv 
vision  of  the  Treaty,  and  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  agree,  they  mai 
a  joint  report,  which  is  t/O  be  found  at  page  ^7  of  the  Case  of  tt 
United  States.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  joint  report  that  the  Commi 
sioners  were  in  thorough  agreement  that,  for  industrial  as  well  as  f( 
other  obvious  reasons,  it  was  incumbent  upon  all  natvmSy  and  parth 
larly  upon  those  having  direct  commercial  interests  in  fur-seals^  to  pr 
vide  for  their  proper  protection  am^  preservation.  They  were  also  i 
accord  as  to  the  fact  that  since  the  Alaska  purchase  a  marked  dimim 
tion  of  the  number  of  seals  on  and  habitually  resorting  to  the  FribH 
Islands  had  taken  place;  that  this  dimiuution  was  cumulative  in  efifei 
and  was  the  result  of  excessive  killing  by  man.  Beyond  this  theOon 
missioners  were  unable,  by  reason  of  considerable  difference  of  opinio 
on  certain  fundamental  proi)ositions,  t4)  join  in  a  ixjport,  and  they  ther 
fore  agreed  that  their  respective  conclusions  should  be  stated  in  sei 
eral  reports  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  might  be  submitte 
to  their  respective  Governments. 

The  United  States  have  submitted,  with  the  report  of  their  Oommii 
sioners,  a  voluminous  mass  of  testimony  which  appears  to  have  bee 
elicited  from  all  classes  of  persons  who,  by  their  education,  resident 
training,  etc.,  might  be  enabled  to  give  information  of  practical  valu 
and  of  a  reliable  character  to  the  contracting  governments.    It  hs 
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intentioD,  in  procuring  evidence,  to  follow,  as  closely  as  the 

DCS  permitted,  the  principles  and  methods  obtaining  in  both 
in  litigation  between  private  parties,  and  although  it  was  not 

to  produce  each  witness  before  a  magistrate  and  tender  him 

-examination,  in  every  instance  the  name,  the  residence,  and 

'^sion  or  business  of  the  witness  has  been  given,  and  in  every 

the  witness  has  sworn  to  the  truth  of  his  deposition.    This 

f  performing  their  functions  may  be  favorably  contrasted  with 

le  which  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  thought  it  incum- 

n  or  x>ermissible  for  them  to  pursue.    In  very  few  instances 

Y  seen  fit  to  give  the  name  of  their  informant  or  to  place  it  in 

r  of  the  United  States  to  test  the  reliability  of  the  source  Irom 

ey  had  derived  their  knowledge,  real  or  supposed.    But  they 

sented  a  great  mass  of  statements  of  their  own,  evidently  based 

t  measure  upon  conjecture,  much  of  it  directly  traceable  to 

partiality,  and  marked,  to  a  singular  degree,  by  the  exhibition 

lice  against  the  one  party  and  bias  in  favor  of  the  other.    The 

\  which  this  has  been  carried  must,  in  the  eyes  of  all  impartial 

deprive  it  of  all  value  as  evidence. 

ur  counsel  for  the  United  States  are  justified  in  making  this 

\  criticism  upon  the  work  of  the  British  Commissioners  will 

ereafter;  when  detailed  attention  is  given  to  the  result  of  their 

The  adoption  of  such  a  course  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as 

idendy  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  British  Government  that 

ij  different  investigation  should  be  carried  out  by  its  agents; 

that  Government  hesitated  to  express  its  earnest  desire  that 

d  facts  should  be  given  and  that  the  investigation  should  be 

n  with  a  strict  impartiality.  It  is  certain  that  the  Commissioners 

med  in  clear  language  that  ^^  great  care  should  be  taken  to  sift 

snce  that  was  brought  before  them."    (See  instructions  to  the 

3ommissioners,  page  1  of  their  Beport). 

empting  to  lay  before  this  distinguished  Tribunal  the  facts  that 

[ghten  its  judgment,  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  propose 

what  facts  are  established,  substantially  without  controversy, 

srein  their  contention  in  case  of  difference  is  sustained  by  un- 

We  preponderance  of  proof.    For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 

)r8  of  this  body,  they  propose  to  treat  every  topic  of  special  im- 

«  separately  and  to  produce  the  evidence  which  has  a  bearing 

te  discussion  of  its  merits. 
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L— The  Gener ai.  lif  atube  and  Chabaotebistios  op  the  Fub-Seil. 

It  is  nnfortanate  tbat  even  upon  so  familiar  a  sabject  and  one  so  often 
treated  as  the  seal,  its  nature,  and  habits,  there  should  be  a  wide  di- 
vergence between  the  American  and  British  Commissioners.  In  &ct, 
it  would  seem  that  the  animal  observed  by  the  Commissioners  from 
Great  Britain  was  an  entirely  different  animal  from  that  considered 
and  studied  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  for  more  than  a  century  a  multi- 
tude of  observers,  scientists,  government  agents,  and  overseers  have 
been  giving  their  attention  to  the  nature,  habits,  and  life  of  the  fiir- 
bearing  seal,  the  best  method  of  protecting  the  animal  from  destmetiofn^ 
and  the  wisest  course  to  secure  an  annual  increase  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce;  the  reason  for  which  the  supply  of  these  valuable  creatures 
has  diminished;  the  number  of  animals  yearly  killed,  etc.  They  eer- 
tainly  by  this  time  ought  to  have  become  fairly  ascertained  and  known 
and  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  discussion  or  dispute,  and  so,  m 
fact,  they  seem  to  be.  There  ha«  been  a  general  concurrence  among 
the  observers  referred  to,  as  complete  as  may  be  found  among  the 
same  class  of  persons  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  ordinary 
domestic  animals. 

But  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  British  Commissioners  have  in 
their  separate  report  thought  fit  to  make  an  elaborate  defense  of  the 
practice  of  pelagic  sealing  and  to  have  imparted  to  their  investigationfi 
and  the  formulation  of  their  conclusions  so  strong  a  desire  to  jyrotect 
the  supposed  interests  of  their  people  as  to  lead  them  to  most  extraor- 
dinary conclusions;  indeed,  this  unfortunate  result  seemed  almost 
inevitable,  the  premises  upon  which  they  started  being  conceded.  To 
defend  pelagic  sealing,  the  main  feature  of  which  consists  of  slaughter- 
ing gravid  females  or  nursing  mothers,  it  was  almost  inevitable  tbat 
some  fundamental  mistakes  should  be  made  as  to  the  nature  and  hab- 
its of  the  animals  and  that  statements  should  be  adopted  and  theories 
advanced  which,  upon  their  face,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  countenance 
or  respect.  The  animal  discovered  by  the  British  Commissioners  might 
be  defined  to  be  a  mammal  essentially  pelagic  in  its  natural  conditioa 
and  which  might  be  entirely  so  if  it  chose  to  be;  an  animal,  too,  which 
is  gradually  assuming  that  exclusive  character.  Coition  takes  place 
very  frequaitly  and  more  naturally  in  the  water.  It  is  a  iK)lygamou0 
animal  and  when  on  land  exhibits  extreme  jealousy  to  guard  its  hareaoy 
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mt  wbetler  thi»  disposition  is  preserved  and  exhibited  in  the  water,  and 
iow  or  whether  this  is  a  disapi)earing  trait,  does  not  appear.  Two  paps 
re  not  infrequently  dropped  at  a  birth,  and  the  mothers,  with  a  generous 
Aregard  for  the  ordinary  rules  of  maternity  in  nature,  suckle  their  own 
rlien  it  is  convenient,  but  take  up  other  pups  indifferently,  pro- 
ided  the  strange  of&pring  does  not  betray  the  odor  of  fresh  milk. 
\j  this  indiscriminate  display  of  maternal  instinct  the  generality  oi 
mpe  are  supported  until  they  are  able  to  procure  their  own  food. 
Ph6  loss  of  an  individual  mother  becomes  in  consequence  of  this  a 
natter  of  small  moment,  and,  to  make  the  peculiarity  of  the  animal 
aspedally  remarkable,  it  is  said  to  abstain,  during  several  weeks  of 
t!he  nursing  period,  from  seeking  food  for  itself  and  for  the  young 
oRs^ing  that  would  generally  be  supposed  to  drain  its  vitality.  Such 
18  the  seal  and  such  are  the  habits,  especially  of  the  females,  as  seen 
and  described  by  the  British  Gommissioners. 

Ilhe  expression  of  an  opinion  so  directly  in  conflict  with  those  gen- 
erally received  would  seem  to  require  the  most  cogent  proofs.  Beliable 
Bsthorities  should  be  cited  and  their  names  given.  Hazardous  conjee* 
tores  should  be  wisely  laid  aside;  ignorant,  hasty,  and  prejudiced  gos- 
sip should  be  treated  as  it  deserves,  and  some  effort  made  to  reconcile 
individaal  observation  with  generally  accepted  and  accredited  facts. 

The  counsel  for  the  United  States  have  no  hesitation  in  BSkjing  that 
if  &e  question  to  be  decided  were  one  in  which  the  common-law  rules 
of  evidence  prevalent  in  both  parties  to  the  Treaty  were  applied,  they 
would  respectfolly  insist,  with  much  confidence,  that  there  is  no  dilute 
redly  as  to  the  main  facts  in  this  case.  A  controversy  as  to  facts  in 
tbe  jnridicaJ  sense  implies  an  assertion  on  the  one  side  and  a  contra- 
dietbn  on  the  other;  but  contradictions  can  not  be  predicated  on  state- 
ments unaathenticated  by  proof  and  unsupported  by  general  experience. 
It  would  8ufl9ce  to  show  that  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  from 
Oreat  Britain  simply  presents  the  assertions  and  conjectures  of  gentle- 
aen  who,  however  respectable  their  character  may  be,  were  not  called 
vpon  to  express,  and  are  not  justified  in  laying  down  conclusions,  except 
in  80  &r  as  they  have  reached  them  by  an  examination  into  actual  facts, 
fte  sources  of  which  both  Oovemmen  ts  would  be  entitled  to  consider. 
fc«tice  to  the  disputants,  as  well  as  a  proper  respect  for  the  Tribunal, 
^wM  seem  to  dictate  this  necessity  of  avoiding  the  rash  expression  of 
^QiyeetQres  generally  unsupported,  but  occasionally  founded  on  other 
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like  conjectures  emanating  firom  ignorance  and  hasty  observers  wbose 
name«  are  not  infrequently  withheld. 

It  may,  however,  facilitate  the  learned  Arbitrators  in  inquiries  into 
the  facts  referred  to,  to  indicate  the  nature -of  the  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  different  points  respectively  and  the  places  where  it  maybe 
found.  It  is  believed  that  nothing  more  is  requisite.  Of  matters  not 
in  any  manner  drawn  in  question,  little  or  no  notice  will  be  taken. 

n.— The  Diffebenge  between  the  Alaskan  and  the  £ussia5 

Fub-Seals. 

The  marked  differences  between  the  Alaskan  and  the  Russian  seals 
are  such  as  to  be  plainly  and  readily  discernible  to  persons  &milijMr 
with  the  two  herds  and  their  characteristics.  This  once  established 
would  naturally  prove  that  there  is  no  commingling  of  the  respective 
herds.  But  we  are  not  left  to  inference  upon  this  point,  and  may  con- 
fidently claim  that  the  proposition  is  affirmatively  established  by  testi- 
mony respectable  and  creditable  in  itself,  while  it  is  wholly  uncontra- 
dicted by  proof. 

This  is  the  statement  in  the  Gase  of  the  United  States:   - 

The  two  great  herds  of  fur-seals  which  frequent  the  Bering  Sea  and 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  make  their  homes  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and 
Commander  (Komandorski)  Islands,  respectively,  are  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  difference  between  the  two  herds  is  so  marked 
that  an  expert  in  handling  and  sorting  seal  skins  can  invariably  di&- 
tinguish  an  Alaskan  skin  from  a  Commander  skin.  In  support  of  this 
we  have  abundant  and  most  respectable  testimony.  Jdr.  Walter  E. 
Martin,  head  of  the  London  firm  of  C.  W.  Martin  &  Co.,  which  has 
been  for  many  years  engaged  in  dressing  and  dyeing  seal  skins,  de- 
scribes the  difference  as  follows:  ''The  Copper  Island  (one  of  the  Com- 
mander Islands)  skins  show  that  the  animal  is  narrower  in  the  neck 
and  at  the  tail  than  the  Alaska  seal  and  the  fur  is  shorter,  particularly 
under  the  flippers,  and  the  hair  has  a  yellower  tinge  than  the  hairs  of 
the  Alaska  seals." 

In  this  statement  he  is  borne  out  by  Snigeroff,  a  native  chief  on  the 
Commander  Islands  and  once  resident  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

C.  W.  Price,  for  twenty  years  a  dresser  and  examiner  of  raw  seal- 
skins, describes  the  difference  in  the  fur  as  being  a  little  darker  in  the 
Commander  skin.  The  latter  skin  is  not  so  porous  as  the  Alaskan  skia, 
and  is  more  difiicult  to  unhair.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes 
of  skins  has  been  further  recof^nized  by  those  engaged  in  the  seal-skin 
industry  in  their  difi'erent  market  value,  the  Alaska  skins  always  being 
held  from  20  to  30  per  cent  more  tlian  the  "Coppers''  or  Commander 
skins.  This  difierence  in  value  has  also  been  recognized  by  the  Kusslan 
Oovernmeut. 
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(A)  THE  HEEDS  ABE  DIFFEBENT. 

eorge  Bantle  (p.  508,  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  TJnited  States, 
one  of  the  witnesses  upon  this  point,  is  a  packer  and  sorter  of 
kins.    He  had  been  in  that  business,  at  the  time  of  testifying, 
fears,  and  had  handled  manj  thousands  of  skins.    He  says: 

tell  by  examining  a  sJcin  whether  it  was  caught  in  season  or  out 
Q,  and  whether  it  was  caught  on  the  Russian  side  or  on  the  Ameri- 
.  A  Kussian  skin  is  generally  coarser,  and  the  under  wool  is 
y  darker  and  coarser,  than  the  skins  of  seals  caught  on  the 
in  side.  A  Bnssian  skin  does  not  make  as  fine  a  skin  as  the 
the  seals  caught  on  the  American  side,  and  are  not  worth  as 
the  mai'ket.    I  can  easily  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

L  S.  Bevington,  M.  A.  {ihid.j  p.  551),  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic 
,  forty  years  of  age,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Bevington  &  Mor- 
k>mmon  street,  in  the  city  of  London,  was  sworn  and  testified 
le  subject.  His  testimony  is  interesting,  and  may  be  found  at 
9,  Volume  n,  of  the  Appendix  to  United  States  Oase.  Upon  the 
of  the  variations  observable,  he  says : 

the  differences  between  the  three  several  sorts  of  skins  last 
^  are  so  marked  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  busi- 
accustomed  to  handle  the  same  to  readily  distinguish  theskins 
atcb  from  those  of  another,  especially  in  bulk,  and  it  is  the  fact 
en  they  reach  the  market  the  skins  of  each  class  come  separ- 
id  are  not  found  mingled  with  those  belonging  to  the  other 

The  skins  of  the  Copper  Island  catch  are  distinguished  from 
18  of  the  Alaska  and  Northwest  catch,  which  two  last-mentioned 
of  skins  appear  to  be  nearly  allied  to  each  other  and  are  of  the 
neral  character,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  their  raw  state  the 
skins  are  lighter  in  color  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  in 
1  state  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
le  Copper  and  the  other  two  classes  of  skins.  This  difference 
lit  to  describe  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  handle  skins,  but  it 
thdess  clear  and  distinct  to  an  expert,  and  may  be  generally  de- 
by  saying  that  the  Copper  skins  are  of  a  close,  short  and  shiny 
ticularly  down  by  the  flank,  to  a  greater  extent  that  the  Alaska 
rthwest  skins. 

)h  Stanley-Brown  (ibid.j  p.  12)  a  geologist  of  distinction,  resid- 
)f  entor,  Ohio,  was  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
dsit  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  seal 
id  thereon;  be  spent  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  in  actual  inves- 
1  and  study  of  the  subject.  While  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
\  an  expert  in  that  time  as  to  the  various  and  distinguishing 
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characteristics  of  the  animals,  he  stated  the  result  of  his  efforts  to 
ascertain  the  truth  in  this  respect: 

I  learned  that  fdr-seals  of  the  species  Callorhinus  ursnnu^  do  breed 
and  haol  out  at  the  Commander  Islands  and  ^^  Bobben  Eeef,"  hU  tAe 
statements  made  to  me  were  unanimous  that  they  are  a  separate  herd,  the 
pe*  of  which  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and 
that  the  two  herds  do  not  intermirrgle. 

Isaac  Liebes,  a  fur  merchant  of  twenty- three  years  standing,  residing 
at  San  Francisco,  claims  to  have  handled  more  raw  fur-seal  skins  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  and  more  than 
any  firm  or  corporation  except  thelesseesof  the  sealeries  of  the  Pribilof 
and  Commander  Islands.  His  whole  deposition,  based  as  it  is  upoa 
long  practice  and  experience,  may  be  read  with  profit.  On  the  subject 
of  the  clifferences  between  the  skins  of  animals  belonging  to  the  re- 
spective herds,  he  says:  {ibid,^  p.  445.) 

The  seals  to  which  I  have  reference  are  known  to  myself  and  to  the 
trade  as  the  Northwest  Coast  seals,  sometimes  called  ^^  Victorias." 
This  herd  belongs  solely  to  the  Pribilof  Islands^  and  is  easily  distinguish- 
able by  the  fiir  from  the  fur-seals  of  the  other  northern  rookeries,  and 
still  easier  from  those  of  the  south.  All  expert  sealskin  assorters  are abk 
to  tell  one  from  the  other  of  either  of  these  different  herds.  Each  has  iU 
own  characteristios  a/nd  values. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  deposition  of  Sidney  Liebes,  a  for  dealer  of 
San  Francisco.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  for  business  for  the  last 
six  ye£u*s,  at  the  time  of  testifying.  He  testified  in  substancCi  as  did 
the  other  witnesses,  as  follows  (t&t<7.,  p.  516): 

My  age  is  22.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco,  and  am  by  occupatioB  a 
furrier,  having  been  engaged  in  that  business  for  the  last  six  years. 
I  have  made  it  my  business  to  examine  raw  seal-skins  brought  to  this 
city  for  sale,  and  am  familiar  with  the  different  kinds  of  seal-skiusin 
the  market.    I  can  tell  from  an  examination  of  a  skin  whether  it  has 
been  caught  on  the  Kussian  or  American  side.    I  have  found  that  the 
Kussiau  skins  were  flat  and  smaller,  and  somewhat  different  in  colot 
in  the  under  wool,  than  those  caught  on  the  American  side.    In  my 
opinion  they  are  of  an  inferior  quality.    The  Alaska  skins  are  larger 
and  the  hair  is  much  liner.    The  color  of  the  under  wool  is  also  diff'e^^ 
ent.    I  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  skin  from  the  other.      • 
am  of  opinion  that  they  belong  to  an  entirely  sep*arate  and  distill 
herd.    In  my  examination  of  skins  offered  for  sale  by  sealing  schooner 
I  found  that  over  00  per  cent  were  skins  taken  from  females.    Th 
sides  of  the  female  skins  are  swollen,  and  are  wider  on  the  belly  tfcft* 
those  of  males.    The  teats  are  very  discernible  on  the  females,  ws^  ^^ 
can  be  plainly  seen  where  the  young  have  been  sucklingi    The  head  oi 
the  ftmale  is  also  mach  narrower. 
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lb.  Thomas  F.  Morgan  was  the  agent,  in  1891,  of  the  Eusstan  Sealskin 
Company  of  Petersburg.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  been  engaged  in 
9eal  fishing;  he  resided  several  years,  as  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cud  Company,  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  His  long  and  varied  experience 
fitted  bim  m  an  esi>eeial  manner  to  testify  inteUigently  on  the  subject. 
He  says  {Qnd,,  p.  61) : 

The  Alaska  fitr-seal  breedSj  I  am  thoroughly  oomrincedj  only  upon  the 
PriMof  Islands;  that  I  have  been  on  the  Alaska  coast  and  also  along 
tbe  Aleutian  Islands;  that  at  no  point-s  have  I  ever  observed  seals  haul 
oat  on  land  except  at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
obtain  any  authentic  information  which  causes  me  to  believe  such  is 
^case. 

The  Alaska  fur-seal  is  migratory,  leaving  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the 
early  winter,  going  southward  into  the  Pacific  and  returning  again  in 
Hiy,  June,  Mid  July  to  said  islands.  I  have  observed  certain  bull 
sttls  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  place  on  the  rookeries,  and  I 
have  been  informed  by  natives  that  have  lived  on  the  islands  that  this 
is  a  wdl-knoiwn  fact  and  has  been  observed  by  them  so  often  that  thej 
stated  it  as  an  absolute  facW 

H  is  aiso  interesting  to  note,  firom  his  supplemental  sworn  statemont, 
that  the  British  Commissioners  had  some  testimony  to  show  that  there 
was  no  identity  between  the  herds  (ibid.^  p.  201) : 

I  was  on  the  Bering  Island  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  George  Baden- 
Powell  and  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  the  British  representatives  of  the 
Bering  Sea  Joint  Commission,  were  upon  said  island  investigating  the 
Bnasian  sealeries  ux>on  the  Komandorski  Islands;  that  I  was  present 
St  an  examination,  which  said  Commissioners  held,  of  Sniegeroff,  the 
chief  of  the  natives  on  the  Bering  Island,  who,  prior  to  the  cession  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands  by  Bussia  to  the  United  States,  had  resided  on  St. 
Paul,  one  of  the  said  Pribilof  Islands,  and  that  since  that  time  had 
been  a  resident  on  said  Bering  Island,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
8akl  i^idence  had  occupied  the  position  of  native  chief,  and  as  such, 
saperintended  the  taking   and  killing  of  ftirseals  on  said  Bering 
bland;  that  during  said  examination  the  Commissioners,  through  an 
ioterpTeter.  asked  said  Sniegeroff  if  there  was  any  difference  between 
the  s^aJjs  round  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  the  seals  found  on  tbe 
Eomandoi*8ki  Islands;  that  said  Sniegeroff  at  once  replied  that  there 
▼as  a  dififerenee,  and  on  further  questioning  stated  that  such  difference 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Komandorski  Island  seals  were  a  slimmer 
aoimal  in  the  neck  and  flank  than  the  Pribilof  Island  seals;  and  fur- 
^er,  that  both  hair  and  for  of  the  Komandorski  Island  seal  were 
kmfer  than  the  Pribilof  Island  seal;  said  Commissioners  asked  said 
Sniegeroff  thje  further  question  whetl  er  he  believed  that  the  Pribilof 
lierd  and  Komandorski  herd  ever  mingled,  and  he  replied  that  he  did 

Kr.  John  UT.  Lofbtad  (iKA,  p.  616,)  a  fur  merchant  of  San  Francisco, 
^^Miltes  that  lie  can  easily  distmguiah  the  Copper  Island  seal  in  its 
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undressed  state  from  that  of  the  Alaskan  and  Northwest  Coast  skin 
They  are  of  an  entirely  distinct  and  separate  herd,  while  those  of  t3 
Northwest  Coast  and  Pribilof  Islands  are  of  the  same  vaiiety.  S 
says: 

I  have  been  in  the  business  for  twenty-eight  years  during  which  Um 
I  have  bought  large  numbers  of  dressed  and  undressed  fiir  skins,  aiK 
I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business.  I  can  easily  distinguisii 
the  Copper  Island  ftir-seal  skin  in  its  undressed  stat«  from  that  of  the 
Alaskan  and  Northwest  Coast  skins.  They  are  of  an  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  herd,  while  those  of  the  Northwest  Coast  and  Pribilof  la- 
lands  are  of  the  same  variety. 

To  the  same  effect  Mr.  GustaveNiebaum  {ibid.,  p.  78),  Mr.  Niebaum's 
experience  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  speak  as  an  expert  Hif 
opportunities  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  on  all  matters  connecte( 
with  sealeries  were  of  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  nointeres 
whatever  in  the  sealeries  or  the  seal-skin  trade.  He  is  a  native  of  Fii 
land  and  became  an  American  citizen  by  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  th 
United  States.  He  was  vice-consul  of  Eussia  at  San  Francisco  froi 
1880  to  1891.    He  says: 

I  was  formerly,  as  I  have  stated,  interested  in  the  Command! 
seal  islands,  as  well  as  those  of  Alaska.  The  two  herds  are  separal 
and  distinct,  the  fur  being  of  ditt'erent  quality  and  appearance.  Tl 
two  classes  of  skins  have  always  been  held  at  different  values  in  tl 
London  market,  the  Alaskan  bringing  invariably  a  higher  price  tha 
the  Siberian  of  the  same  weight  and  size  of  skins.  I  think  each  hei 
keeps  upon  its  own  feeding  grounds  along  the  respective  coasts  the 
inhabit. 

It  may  be  unnecessary — as  it  would  certainly  be  monotonous — \ 
multiply  citations.  Other  witnesses,  however,  testify  to  the  same  effec 
The  American  Commissioners  have  given  their  names  and  addresse 
as  well  as  their  sworn  statements.  The  Arbitrators  will,  therefore,  1 
enabled  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  evidence  is,  as  we  claim  th^ 
it  is,  absolutely  conclusive.  In  a  court  of  law,  such  a  concensus  i 
opinion  and  statement  made  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  and  uncoi 
tradicted,  save  by  more  or  less  ingenious  but  unsustained  conjectur 
would  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  most  exacting  judge.  Other  dep< 
sitions  equally  important  may  be  quoted  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Martin  {ibid.^  p.  569),  was,  at  the  time  of  giving  hi 
testimony,  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  residing  at  the  city  of  St.  Albani 
He  had  been  engaged,  on  a  very  large  scale^  in  the  business  ot  dress 
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lug  and  dyeing  sealskins.  He  says  that  if  one  thousand  Copper  Island 
skins  were  mingled  among  ninety-nine  thousand  Alaska  skins,  it  would 
he  possible  for  any  one  skiUed  in  the  business  to  extract  nine  hundred 
and  fifiy  of  the  Gopx>er  Island  skins  and  to  separate  them  from  the 
oiDety-nine  thousand  and  fifty  of  the  Alaska  catch,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Miller  (ibid.y  p.  199).    Mr.  Miller  was  at  the  time  of  testi- 
fying an  assistant  in  the  scientific  department  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Gominission  steamer  Albatross.    He  had  made  five  cruises  in  Alaskan 
'  waters;  he  says: 

The  seals  of  the  Commander  Tslands  are  grayer  in  color  and  of  a 
dightcs"  build  throughout  the  body.  The  bulls  have  not  such  heavy 
manes  or  fur  capes,  the  hair  on  the  shoulders  being  much  shorter  and 
not  nearly  so  thick.  The  younger  seals  have  longer  and  more  slender 
necks  apparently.    I  noticed  this  difference  between  the  seals  at  once. 

Hr.  John  J.  Phelan  {ibid.y  p.  518)  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  resident  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
giring  his  dex>osition,  and  since  the  age  of  eleven  had  been  in  the  fur 
tesiness.  His  practical  and  active  experience  was  very  large  during 
those  twenty-three  years.  He  had  noticed  the  difference  in  the  seals, 
both  in  their  raw  state  and  during  the  processes  of  dressing.  He 
explained  minutely  the  point  of  difference. 

Mr.  Henry  Poland  (tWd.,  p.  570)  was  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
and  the  head  of  the  firm  of  P.  B.  Poland  &  Son,  doing  business  at 
110  Queen  Victoria  street,  in  the  city  of  London.  The  firm  of  which 
lie  was  a  member  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  frirs  and  skins 
fornpwards  of  one  hundred  years,  having  been  founded  by  his  great- 
grandfather in  the  year  1785.  His  judgment,  evidently,  is  entitled  to 
great  respect.  He  corroborates  the  other  witnesses,  and  says  that  the 
three  classes  of  skins  are  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  any 
person  skilled  in  the  business.  He  had  personally  handled  the  sam- 
ples of  the  skins  dealt  in  by  his  firm,  and  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  them.  In  fact,  the  skins  of  each  of  the  three  classes 
hare  different  values  and  command  different  prices  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Price  {itnd.y  p.  521)  is  a  very  expert  examiner  of  raw 
fcr-skiBS,  of  San  Francisco.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  business 
twenty  years  when  he  was  examined  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Statesj  he  had  had  a  large  practical  exi)erience.  He  gives  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  Kussian  and  American  skins,  and  states, 
tt  did  Mr.  Poland  and  other  witnesses,  that  the  seals  on  the  Bussian 
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side  are  a  distinct  and  different  herd  from  those  on  the  Ameriean  sUe^ 
and  are  not  as  valuable. 

Mr.  George  Bice  {ibid.j  p.  572)  is  another  wit&ess  whose  testimony 
should  command  re8i>ect.    He  was  fifty  years  of  age  and  a  sntiieck 
of  Her  Majesty.     He  had  been  engaged  aotively  in  the  basiness 
handling  fur-seal  skins  for  twenty>seven  yea^s  and  had  aoqairtod  a 
general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  di&rent  kinds  of  far-seal  skins 
and  of  the  differences  which  distinguish  them,  as  well  as  the  history, 
character,  and  manner  of  conducting  the  fur-seal  sealskin  IwsiBefis  in  ' 
the  city  of  London.    He  says  that  the  differences  between  the  several 
classes  of  skins  are  very  marked^  which  enable  anybody  who  is  skilled 
in  the  business  to  distinguish  the  skins  of  one  class  from  the  skins 
which  belong  to  either  of  the  other  classes.    He  also  stated^  as  did  the 
other  experts,  that  these  differences  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
skins  obtain  different  prices  in  the  market.    The  testimony  of  this  gen- 
tleman deserves  special  attention;  it  is  intelligently  given  and  is  very 
instructive. 

Mr.  Leon  Sloss  {ibid.y  p.  90)  is  a  native  of  Oalifomia  and  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Francisco.  He  was  for  several  years  a  director  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Oompany,  and  a  member  of  the  partnership 
of  Louis  Sloss  &  Go.,  and  had  been  engaged  for  fifteen  years  in  dealing 
in  wools,  hides,  and  fur-skins.  At  the  time  of  testifying,  he  had  no 
interest  in  sesJs  or  sealeries.  He  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
Alaska  sealeries  jn-o  tempore  from  1882  to  1885,  inclusive,  and  spent 
the  sealing  season  of  those  three  years  on  the  PribUof  Islands  in  the 
personal  management  of  the  business.  He  became  acquainted,  as  he 
testifies,  with  every  aspect  of  the  business.  All  advices  from  the  Lon- 
don agents  and  information  in  regard  to  the  sealskin  market,  from  sB 
sources,  passed  through  his  hands,  and  instructions  to  agents  of  the 
company  in  regard  to  the  classes  of  skins  desired  emanated  from  time 
to  time  from  him.  He  was  emphatic  in  his  statement  that  the  difference 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  skins  that  came  to  the  port  of  Ss^ 
Francisco  could  be  detected  at  once.  While  it  was  not  as  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Alaskan  from  the  Asiatic  skius,  experts  in  handling  theffl 
do  it  with  unerring  accuracy, 

Mr.  William  G.  B.  Stamp  {ihid.^  p.  674)  was  61  years  of  age  at  *h6 
time  of  testifying,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty.    He  was  engaged  in 
the  business  at  38  Knightrider  street,  London,  E.  0.,  as  a  fur-slriJi 
merchant.    He  had  been  engaged  in  that  business  for  over  thir^f 
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[  had  personally  handled  many  thoasand  of  fbr-seal  skins, 
spaetiii^  samples  at  practically  every  sale  of  for  skins  Bade 
n  during  the  whole  of  the  time  he  had  been  in  business. 
lOB  aoqnired  a  general  and  detsdled  knowledge  of  the  history 
siness  and  of  the  character  and  differences  which  distingiush 
il  kinds  of  skins  on  the  market.  He  stated  it  as  his  judgment 
ikins  of  the  several  catches  are  readily  distingnishable  from 
>r,  and  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  may  be  as  readily  dis- 
d  as  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  of  any  other  animal.  He 
it  the  difference  between  the  skins  of  the  three  catches  are  so 
hat  they  have  always  been  expressed  in  the  different  prices 
for  the  skins.  He  instances  the  sales  on  the  list^  which  were 
} :  For  the  Alaska  skins,  125  shillings  i>er  skin ;  for  the  Copper 
shillings  per  skin;  and  for  the  XTorthwesty  53  shillings  per 

^eiehmann  {iMd,j  p.  576),  was  by  birth  a  subject  of  the  King- 
^urtemburg,  and  had  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Her 
from  the  time  of  reaching  his  manhood.  He  was  46  years 
t  the  time  of  testifying.    He  had  been  engaged  in  the  ftir 

since  ISGSj  and  had  resided  in  England  and  done  business 
n.  From  1873  to  1880,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
:  Teichmann,  who  were  then,  as  its  snocessors  0.  W.  Martin  & 
are,  the  largest  dressers  and  dryers  of  sealskins  in  the  world. 
personally  handled  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fur  seal  sJdns 
ned  to  be,  as  well  he  might,  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  the 
dnds  of  such  skins.  His  testimony  is  minute  and  gives  de- 
>  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  skins.    He  states  that 

differences  are  so  marked  as  to  enable  any  expert  readily  to 
sh  Chopper  from  Alaska  skins,  or  ince  versa^  although  he  adds 
he  case  of  very  young  animals  the  differences  are  much  less 
ihan  in  the  case  of  adults, 
i  H.  TreadweU  {ibid.^  p.  523),  at  the  time  of  testifying,  was  55 

age.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident 
ly  Oonnty,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  His  father,  Qeorge 
well,  in  1832,  started  a  wholesale  fur  business  of  a  general 
r,  and  his  son,  the  witness,  became  associated  with  him  in 
1  upon  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1885,  he  succeeded  to 
ioess.  That  business  is  now  conducted  under  the  name  of 
^e^  0.  TreadweU  Ckmipany,  a  corporation  formed  under  tba 
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laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  corporation  the  deponent  is 
president.  He  entirely  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Phelan  says  concemiog 
his  experience  in  the  handling  and  dressing  of  skins,  and  from  what 
he  knows  of  his  character  and  ability  he  believes  that  everything 
stated  by  him  in  his  affidavit  is  correct.    . 

Henry  Treadwell  {iMd.^  p.  524),  at  the  time  of  testifying,  was  70  yean 
of  age  and  resided  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  Tork. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Treadwell  &  Company,  which  had  been 
dealing  in  fnrs  since  1832;  they  bought,  dressed  and  dyed  annually 
from  5,000  to  8,000  skins.  Mr.  Treadwell  was  very  emphatic  in  his 
statement  that  the  skins  of  the  three  catches  are  readily  distingaisli- 
able.  He  stated  that  he  would  be  able,  himself,  on  an  examination  of 
the  skins  as  they  are  taken  from  the  barrels,  to  detect  at  once  in  a 
barrel  of  Alaska  skins  the  skins  of  either  the  Copper  or  the  northwest- 
ern catch. 

William  H.  Williams  {iMd.,  p.  93)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
residing  at  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  was  at  the  time  of  testifying  the 
United  States  Treasury  Agent  in  the  charge  of  the  seal  islands  in 
Bering  Sea.  As  such  and  in  pursuance  of  Department  instructions, 
he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the 
seals  and  seal  rookeries,  with  a  view  of  reporting  to  the  Department 
his  observations.  He  says,  agreeing  in  this  with  the  numerous  other 
witnesses  whose  testimony  is  above  given,  that  the  skins  of  the  three 
catches  are  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other.  He  also  states 
that  the  differences  are  clearly  evinced  in  the  prices  which  have 
always  been  obtained  for  the  sealskins  of  the  three  catches.  For  in* 
stance,  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  catch  were  then  commanding  20  or  30 
X>er  cent  better  prices  than  the  skins  of  the  Copper  catch.  This  differ- 
ence is  also  recognized  by  the  Bussian  Government,  who  leased  the 
privilege  of  catching  upon  the  Commander  Islands  upon  terms  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  terms  of  the  United  States  for  the  leased  catch  upon 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  Maurice  Windmiller  {ibid,,  p.  550)  was  a  ftirrier  doing  business 
in  San  Francisco,  in  which  business  he  had  been  engaged  all  his  life, 
his  father  having  been  a  furrier  before  him.  He  was  46  years  of  age 
and  claimed  to  be  an  expert  in  dressed  and  undressed,  raw  and  made- 
up  furs,  and  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  the  same.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  Bussian  seal  belonged  to  an  entirely  different  herd 
from  those  of  the  American  side,  and  testified  that  their  skins  h»d 
such  peculiar  characteristica  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  separate  them* 
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(B)  THE  ALASKAK    DOES    NOT    MINGLE    WITH    THE    BUSSIAN  HERD. 

The  statement  in  the  Case  (p.  99)  is  in  the  following  words: 

The  Commander  Islands  herd  is  evidently  distinct  and  separate  from 
be  Pribilof  Islands  herd.  Its  home  is  the  Commander  group  of  islands 
in  the  western  side  of  Bering  Sea,  and  its  line  of  migration  is  west- 
rani  and  southward  along  the  Asiatic  coast.  To  suppose  that  the  two 
lerds  mingle  and  that  the  same  animal  may  at  one  time  be  a  member 
f  one  herd  and  at  another  time  of  the  other  is  contrary  to  what  is 
Jiowu  of  the  habit  of  migrating  animals  in  general 

This  statement  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  American  Commissioners 
page  323  of  the  Case  of  the  United  States),  which  report  states  the 
»mdiision  reached  by  them  in  the  following  language: 

The  fdr-seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  do  not  mix  with  those  of  the 
Commander  and  Knrile  Islands  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  summer, 
the  two  herds  remain  entirely  distinct,  separated  by  a  water  interval 
)f  several  hundred  miles,  and  in  their  winter  migrations  those  from 
ie  Pribilof  Islands  follow  tlie  American  coast  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection, while  those  from  the  Commander  and  Kurile  Islands  follow  the 
Siberian  and  Japan  coasts  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  the  two  herds 
y&ng  separated  in  winter  by  a  water  interval  of  several  thousand  miles. 
This  regularity  in  the  different  herds  is  in  obedience  to  the  well-known 
aw  Ihat  migratory  animaU  follow  definite  routes  in  migration  and  return 
mr  after  year  to  the  same  places  to  breed.  Were  it  not  for  this  law, 
ihere  would  be  no  such  thing  as  stability  of  species,  for  interbreeding 
ad  existence  under  diverse  physiographic  conditions  would  destroy 
lU  specific  characters. 

Hie  testimony  in  supx)ort  of  this  proposition  seems  to  be  conclusive 
nd  certainly  must  stand  until  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Oovemment 
of  Her  M^esty  succeed  in  producing  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who  are 
ihle  and  willing  to  express  a  different  view. 
It  ean  not  be  expected  that  the  witnesses  shall  speak  in  the  same 
positiye  and  unqualified  manner  upon  this  matter,  which,  to  some  ex- 
teat,  most  be  predicated  upon  conclusions  drawn  from  facts,  as  they 
voold  and  do  upon  the  actual  and  observable  differences  between  the 
i  Wo  fiuoilies  of  seals.    But  it  will  be  found  that  the  testimony  is  the 
I  best  obtainable  under  the  circumstances  and  can  leave  no  reasonable 
ioubt  in  the  minds  of  impartial  persons  that  the  two  herds  are  distinct, 
^t  tiicy  follow  definite  routes  in  migration,  and  that  they  return 
y^  after  year  to  the  same  place  to  breed  and  never  intermingle. 
Mr.  John  G.  Blair  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II, 
M93)  was  at  the  time  of  deposing  an  American  citizen,  57  years  oi 
%  aad  had  been  for  fourteen  years  previous  and  until  recently  master 
U7tf W 
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of  the  schooner  Leon^  then  employed  by  the  Biissian  Sealskin  Coin!' 
pany.  He  had  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  fur-sealing  indttstt^ 
and  Was  familiar  with  the  habits  of  th^se  animals,  both  on  the  land 
and  in  the  water.  He  was  in  charge  of  and  attended  to  the  killing  ol 
seals  on  Eobben  Island  for  the  lessees  from  1878  to  1885,  taking  from 
1,000  to  4,000  seals  per  annum.  With  the  exception  of  two  years, 
when  he  wa«  sealing  on  the  Commander  Islands,  he  had  visited  Rob 
ben  Island  every  year  from  1878  to  1885.  His  testimony  upon  this 
point  is  as  follows: 

,  i  am  told  and  believe  that  the  Bobben  Island  seals  can  be  distingoishec 
by  experts  from  those  on  the  Commander  Islands^  and  am  satisfied  tha 
they  do  not  mingle  with  them  and  are  a  separate  and  distinct  herd 
They  remain  on  and  about  the  islands  in  large  numbers  until  lateinthi 
fall.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  leave  in  October  or  early  November 
and  seals  were  always  plentiful  at  that  time.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  d< 
not  migrate  to  any  great  distance  from  the  island  during  the  winter,  i 
few  hundred  young  pups  are  caught  every  winter  by  the  Japanese  ii 
nets  off  the  north  end  of  Yesso  Island*  I  have  made  thirty-two  voyage 
between  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  and  the  Commander  Islands,  ba 
have  never  seen  seals  between  about  longitude  170  west  and  165  east 
I  am  satisfied  that  Alaska  seals  do  not  mix  with  those  of  Siberia, 
have  seen  seals  in  winter  and  known  of  their  being  caught  ui>on  tlv 
Asiatic  side  as  far  south  as  36  north  latitude. 

William  H.  Brennan  {ihid.y  p.  358) :  Mr.  Brennan,at  the  time  of  testify 
ing,  resided  at  Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Washington.  He  was  an  Englisl 
subject  by  birth  and  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the  closi 
study  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  including  seals  and  the  modes  o 
capturing  them.  He  had  passed  his  examination  as  second  mateii 
London  in  1874,  and  had  been  to  Australia,  China,  and  Japan.  In  tb 
last  country  he  had  remained  several  years.  Since  that  time  he  hai 
followed  the  sea  as  sailing  captain,  pilot,  and  quartermaster  on  vesseL 
sailing  out  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    He  testified  as  follows: 

In  my  opinion,  fur-seals  bom  on  the  Copper,  Bering,  or  Bobben 
islands  will  naturally  return  to  the  rookery  at  which  they  were  born. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  those  born  on  the  St.  Paul  or  St.  George 
islands.  Ko  vessel,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  met  a  band  of  seals  in 
midocean  in  the  North  Pacific.  I  have  crossed  said  water  on  three 
different  occasions,  and  each  time  kept  a  close  lookout  for  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  seals  that  we  find  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  are 
born  on  the  islands  in  Bering  Sea.  Most  of  them  leave  there  in  Octo- 
ber and  November. 

0.  H.  Anderson  {ibUl.y  p.  205) :  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  master  marine  by 
occupation,  residing  in  San  Francisco^  and  had  been  sailing  in  Alaskan 
waters  since  1880.    He  says: 
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ink  the  Commander  Islands  seals  are  a  difierent  body  of  seals 
ther  from  those  of  the  Pribilofs,  and  that  the  two  herds  never 
).  I  think  the  Commander  Islands  herd  goes  to  the  southward 
estward  toward  the  Japanese  coast.  I  never  knew  of  ^-seals 
ig  out  to  rest  or  breed  at  any  place  in  the  Aleutian  chain,  or 
lere,  in  fact,  except  the  well-known  rookeries  of  the  several  seal 
fl  of  Bering  Sea. 

rles  Bryant  {ibid.j  p.  4) :  Mr.  Bryant,  at  the  time  of  testifying,  was 
rs  of  age  and  had  resided  in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts. 
1840  to  1858  he  had  been  engaged  in  whaling  in  the  North 
c  Ocean  or  Bering  Sea..  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  he 
anded  a  whaling  vessel.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  as  Special 
iry  Agent  to  go  to  the  Pribilof  islands  to  investigate  and  to 
.  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur- seal,  the  conditions  of  the  islands  and 
>st  advantageous  plan  to  adopt  for  the  government  and  manage- 
}f  the  same.  He  remained  on  St.  Paul  Island  £rom  March,  1869, 
ptember  of  that  year.  He  returned  July,  1870,  and  remained 
the  £eiU  of  1871.  Then  in  April,  in  1872,  he  again  arrived  on  St. 
Island  as  Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  charge 
I  seal  islands,  and  he  spent  there  the  sealing  seasons  from  1872 
7,  inclusive,  and  three  winters,  namely,  1872,  1874,  and  1876, 
irhich  time  he  has  lived  in  retirement  at  Mattapoisett,  Plymouth 
f,  Massachusetts.    His  testimony  upon  this  point  is  as  follows: 

Alaska  fur-seal  breeds  nowhere  except  on  the  islands,  I  took  par- 
r  care  in  investigating  the  question  of  what  became  of  the  seal 
rhile  absent  irom  the  islands.  My  inquiries  were  made  among 
laskan  Indians,  half-breeds,  Aleuts,  and  fur-traders  along  the 
irest  Coast  and.  Aleutian  Islands.  One  man,  who  had  been  a 
)t  for  many  years  along  the  coast,  stated  to  me  that  in  all  his 
ence  he  never  knew  of  but  one  case  where  seals  had  hauled  out 
Pacific  coast,  and  that  was  when  four  or  five  landed  on  Queen 
>tte  Island.  This  is  the  only  case  I  ever  heard  of  seals  coming 
t  at  any  other  place  on  the  American  aide  of  the  Pacific,  except 
ibiiof  Islands.  These  seals  are  migratory,  leaving  the  islands 
early  winter  and  returning  again  in  the  spring.  The  Pribilof 
Loes  not  mingle  with  the  herd  located  on  the  Couiinander  Island, 
know  from  the  fact  that  the  herd  goes  eastward  after  entering 
icific  Ocean,  and  from  questioning  natives  and  half-breeds,  who 
esjded  in  Kamschatka  as  employes  of  the  Kussian  Fur  Company, 
led  that  the  Commander  herd  on  leaving  their  Island  go  south- 
ard into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  waters  to  the  southward  of  it 
inter  there.  This  flEict  was  further  verified  by  whalers  who  find 
there  in  the  early  spring. 

Alaskan  seals  make  their  home  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  because 
leed  for  the  period  they  spend  on  land  a  peculiarly  cool,  nioist, 
loudy  climate,  with  very  littie  sunshine  or  heavy  rains.  This  pe- 
ity  of  climate  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  Pribilof  and,  Commander 
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islands,  and  during  my  long  experience  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea  I  never  tound  another  locality  which  possessed  these  condi- 
tions 80  favorable  to  seal  life.  Add  to  this  fact  the  isolated  condition 
of  the  seal  islands  and  we  can  readily  see  why  the  seal  selected  this 
home. 

Mr.  Alfred  Fraser  {ibid.j  pp.  654,  558)  Is  another  witness  to  whose 
testimony  exceptional  importance  should  be  attached.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  herds  from  which  skins  are  obtained  do  not  in  fact 
intermingle  with  each  other,  because  the  skins  classified  under  the 
head  of  Copper  catch  are  not  found  among  the  consignment  of  skins 
received  from  the  Alaska  cat^h,  and  vice  versa.  His  testimony  is 
quoted  at  some  length,  and  is  as  follows: 

That  he  is  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Mtgesty  and  is  52  years  of 
age  and  resides  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
That  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  G.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  of  London, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  said  firm  for  about  thirteen  years;  prior  to 
that  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  said  firm  and  took  an  aetive  part  in 
the  management  of  the  business  of  said  firm  in  London.  That  the 
business  of  O.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  is  that  of  merchants,  engaged  princi- 
pally  in  the  business  of  selling  skins  on  commission.  That  for  about 
twenty-four  years  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  have  sold  the  great 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  sealskins  sold  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world.  That  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
business  of  said  firm  in  London,  he  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  various  sealskins  sold  by  the  said  firm,  from  his  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  same  in  their  warehouse  and  from  the  physical 
handling  of  the  same  by  him.  That  many  hundred  thousands  -of  the 
skins  sold  by  CM.  Lampson  &  Co.  have  physically  passed  through 
his  hands ;  and  that  since  his  residence  in  this  country  he  has,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  said  firm,  had  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  business  of  said  firm,  although  since  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  New  York  he  has  not  X)hy8ically  handled  the  skins  dis- 
posed of  by  his  firm. 

•  •••••• 

Deponent  is  farther  of  the  opinion,  from  his  long  observation  aixA 
handling  of  the  skins  of  the  several  catches,  that  the  skins  of  the  Alaska 
and  Copper  catches  are  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  at»4 
that  the  herds  from  which  such  skins  are  obtained  do  not  in  fact  int^t- 
mingle  with  each  other  because  the  skins  classified  under  the  head^     of 
Copper  catch  are  not  found  among  the  consignments  of  skins  receiv^  ^ 
from  the  Alaska  catch,  and  vice  versa. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  distinction  between  the  skins  of  *^he 
several  catches  is  so  marked  that  in  his  ludgment  he  would,  for  instaoB.  c^ 
have  had  no  diflBculty,  had  there  been  included  among  100,000  Fkin^swi 
the  Alaska  catch  1,000  skins  of  the  Copper  catch,  in  distinguishing  Jfth© 
1,000  Copper  skins  and  separating  them  from  the  99,000  Alaska  sL  ^nSf 
or  that  any  other  person  with  equal  or  le^s  experience  in  the  hand"! i'^^ 
of  skins  would  be  equally  able  to  distingnifcih  them.    And  in  the  same 
way  deponent  thinks,  from  his  own  personal  experience  in  handlf»^ 
skins,  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  separating  the  Bkias 
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of  the  Northwest  catch  from  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  catch  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  skins  almost  exclusively  of  females,  and  also 
that  the  fnr  upon  the  bearing  female  seals  is  mach  thinner  than  upon 
Ihe  skin  of  the  male  seals,  the  skin  of  the  animal  while  pregnant  being 
extended  and  the  for  extended  over  a  large  area. 

Charles  J.  Hagrae  {ibid,j  p.  207) :  Capt.  Hague  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  master  mariner  by  occupation.  He  had  cruised  steadily 
in  Alaskan  waters  since  the  year  1878.  He  had  sailed  principally  about 
the  various  parts  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  as  far  west  as  Attn,  to  which 
island  he  had  made  about  twenty  trips  from  Unalaska,  principally  in 
the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year.  This  is  his  testimony  upon  the  point 
DOW  nnder  consideration : 

The  main  body  of  the  fur-seal  herd  bound  to  and  firom  the  Pribilof 
Islands  move  through  the  passes  of  the  Fox  Islands,  Uuimak  on  the 
eut  and  the  West  Pass  of  Unmak  on  the  west,  being  the  limits  between 
which  they  enter  Behring  Sea  in  any  number.  I  do  not  know  through 
what  passes  the  different  categories  move  or  the  times  of  their  move- 
ments. Barely  see  fur-seals  in  the  Pacific  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  passes.  I  think  the  fur-^eal  herds  of  the 
Commander  and  Pribilof  Islands  are  •separate  bodies  of  the  for-seal 
species,  whose  numbers  do  not  mingle  with  each  other.  In  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1867,  in  the  brig  Kentucky,  making  passage  between 
Petropaulowski  and  Kodiak,  I  observed  the  Commander  Islands  seal 
herd  on  its  way  from  the  rookeries.  They  moved  in  a  compact  mass  or 
school,  after  the  manner  of  herring,  and  were  making  a  westerly  course 
towards  the  Knrile  Islands.  The  seals  which  I  have  observed  on  their 
way  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  do  not  move  in  large  schools;  they  struggle 
sloog  a  few  at  a  time  in  a  sort  of  a  stream  and  are  often  seen  sleeping 
in  the  water  and  playing.  There  are  no  for-seal  rookeries  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  that  I  know  of;  in  fact,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  in  the 
region  besides  those  on  the  several  well-known  Seal  Islands  of  Bering 
Sea. 

H.  Harmsen  {ibid.,  p.  442) :  Gapt.  Harmsen  had  been  the  master  of 
a  ship  since  1880  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  hunting  seals  in  the 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  since  1877.  The  following  is  an  abstract  from 
his  testimony: 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  intermingle  with 
thoseon  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  separate  herdt — A.  No,  sir; 
they  do  not  come  over  this  way.  They  are  not  a  dift'erent  breed,  but 
they  keep  over  by  themselves;  at  least  I  don't  think  so.  They  follow 
their  own  stream  along  there.  There  is  so  much  water  there  where 
there  are  seals,  and  so  much  where  Uiere  are  not.    They  are  by  them- 


Samuel  Kahoorof  (iW<Z.,  p.  214) :  Kahoorof  is  a  native  of  Attn  Island,  62 
TcatB  of  age,  and  a  hunter  of  the  sea  otter  and  blue  fox.    He  had  lived 
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in  the  same  place  all  his  life.    We  extract  that  part  of  his  testimony 
which  bears  upon  the  qnestion  now  under  immediate  consideration: 

Have  seen  only  three  fur-seals  in  this  region  in  twenty  years.  Saw 
them  in  May,  1890,  traveling  along  the  nortL  side  of  Attn  Island,  about 
6  miles  off  shore,  and  making  a  northwesterly  course.  They  were  yoting 
males,  I  think.  Fur-seals  do  not  regularly  visit  those  islands  now,  but 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  I  used  to  see  small  squads  of  large 
seals  during  the  month  of  June  feeding  and  sleeping  about  the  kelp 
patches  off  the  eastern  shores  of  Attn  and  Agattu  Islands.  They  came 
from  the  southward  and  traveled  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  Never 
saw  any  fiirseals  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands  and  do  not  think  that 
those  of  the  Commander  Islands  herd  go  farther  to  the  eastward  than 
that.  They  decreased  in  numbers  graduaUy,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  only  seen  the  three  above  mentioned.  Have  never  seen  a 
nursing  or  mother  cow  or  black  or  gray  pup  in  this  region,  and  do  not 
think  they  ever  visit  it. 

John  Malowansky  {ihid,,  p.  198) :  Mr.Malowansky  is  a  resident  of  Soft 
Francisco,  an  American  citizen,  but  a  Eussian  by  birth.  He  was,  at  the 
time  of  testifying,  a  merchant  by  profession  and  an  agent  for  the  Rus- 
sian Sealskin  Company.  He  resided  on  the  Commander  Islands  in  1869, 
1870,  and  1871,  and  was  then  engaged  in  the  sealing  business.  He  was 
there  again  in  1887,  as  agent  of  the  company.  He  formerly  lived  in 
Kamtchatka  and  frequently  visited  the  Commander  Islands  between 
1871  and  1887.  He  was  an  expert  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  fur-seal 
trade,  especially  on  the  Bussian  side  of  the  Bering  Sea.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  his  testimony: 

The  seals  of  the  Commander  Islands  are  of  a  different  variety  from 
those  of  the  Pribilofs.    The  fur  is  not  so  thick  and  bright  and  is  of  a. 
somewhat  inferior  quality.    They  form  a  distinct  herd  from  that  of  St- 
Paul  and  St.  George,  and  in  my  opinion  the  two  do  not  intermingle. 

I  was  present  as  interpreter  when  the  English  Commissioners  wem 
taking  testimony  on  Bering  Island.  They  examined  among  others, 
wlien  I  was  i)resent,  Jefim  Snigeroff,  Chief  of  Bering  Island,  he  being 
the  person  selected  by  them  there  from  which  to  i)rocure  the  testimony 
relating  to  the  habits  and  killing  of  seals.  This  Snigeroff  testified 
that  he  had  lived  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  many  years  and  knew  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  both  herds  (Commander  and  Pribilof)  and 
their  habits  and  that  he  removed  from  thence  to  Bering  Island.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  two  herds  have  several  different  characteristics  aud 
stated  that  in  his  belief  they  do  not  intermingle. 

Filaret  Prokopief  (t6t<f .,  p.  216) :  Prokopief  is  a  native  of  Attn  Island,  23 
years  of  age,  and  the  agent  and  storekeeper  at  that  place  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  His  occupation  was  that  of  hunter  for  sea-otter 
aijd  fox,  but  never  for  fur-seal.  This  occupation  he  pursued  until  the 
time  when  he  was  made  agent.  His  hunting  ground  was  Attn,  Agatta,  ^ 
BDd  the  Semichi  Islands.    This  la  laia  testimony: 
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h  Prokopief  {ilnd.j  p.  215)  is  a  native  of  Amchitka  Island  of  the 
ian  chain;  62  years  of  age;  had  been  a  hunter  all  his  life,  but  had 
hunted  or  'killed  a  fur-seal.    His  hunting  ground  was  about 
Agattn,  and  the  Semichi  Islands.    His  testimony  is  as  follows: 

-seals  do  not  regularly  frequent  these  regions,  and  I  have  seen 
but  a  few  scattering  ones  in  twenty  years.  Thirty  years  ago, 
the  Russians  controlled  these  islands,  I  used  to  see  a  few  medium- 
fur-seals,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  in  the  summer,  generally  in  June, 
ling  to  the  northwest,  and  bound,  I  think,  for  the  Commander 
is.  l?he  farthest  east  I  have  ever  seen  them  was  about  30  miles 
f  the  Semichi  Islands;  do  notthink  those  going  to  the  Commander 
Is  ever  go  farther  east  than  that.  Those  most  seen  in  former 
were  generally  feeding  and  sleej^ing  about  the  kelp  patches  be- 
Attn  and  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi  Islands,  where  the  mackerel 
ids.  They  decreased  in  numbers  constantly,  and  now  are  only 
m  very  rare  occasions.  Have  seen  but  half  a  dozen  in  the  last 
y  years;  they  were  large  seals — bull^,  I  judged  from  their  size — 
log  to  the  northwest,  about  30  miles  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands, 
ras  in  May,  1888. 

re  never  seen  any  piips,  black  or  gray,  or  nursing  female  seals  in 
^gion,  and  do  not  think  they  ever  visit  it.  Do  not  know  of  any 
ries  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  nor  any  places  where  fur-seals  haul 
gularly  on  the  land  or  kelp  to  breed  or  rest  except  the  Eussiau 
Lmerican  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.  Do  not  know  where  the 
ill  fur-seals  spiend  the  winter,  nor  what  route  the  fur-seal  herds 
o  and  from  the  Commander  and  Pribilof  islands,  nor  at  what 
the  herds  pass  to  and  from.  Am  quite  sure  the  herds  do  not 
near  enough  together  to  mingle  in  these  regions.  Have  never 
D  of  fur-seals  being  seen  between  Amchitka  and  a  point  30  miles 
f  the  Semichi  Islands.  Do  not  think  there  are  now  as  many 
als  as  there  were  thirty  years  ajro,  but  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
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own  distinctive  feedin;:^  grounds  and  peculiar  grounds  of  migratioi 
1^0  doubt  they  are  of  the  same  species,  but  there  is  a  marked  diffei 
ence  in  the  fur  of  the  skins  from  the  respective  places,  which  can  b 
distinguished  by  experts. 

O.  A.  Williams  {ihid.j  p.  535) :  Mr.  Williams  is  a  citizen  of  the  Unite 
States,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  l^ew  London,  in  the  State  of  Conne 
ticut,  and  was  at  the  time  of  testifying  63  years  of  age.  He  had  bee 
largely  engaged  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  forty  years  in  the  whalii 
and  sealing  business,  in  which  he  had  employed  upward  of  twenty-fii 
vessels.    He  says  that  there  is  no  intermingling  of  the  herds. 

The  testimony  of  Alexander  McLean  {ibid,j  p.  436)  is  to  the  same  effe( 
Mr.  McLean  is  a  master  mariner  and  had  been  engaged  for  ten  yeai 
at  the  time  of  making  his  dex>osition,  in  the  business  of  hunting  ses 
in  the  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea. 

To  the  like  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Daniel  McLean  (iHd.,  p.  44! 
He,  too,  is  a  master  mariner,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  Bussian  ai 
Alaskan  herds  are  different  herds  of  seals  altogether.  His  testimoi 
is  as  follows: 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  interming 
with  those  on  the  Pacific  sidef  A.  l^o,  sir;  I  do  not  think  sa  Th 
are  different  seals  in  my  opinion. 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  British  Ck)mmissioners  virtually  mal 
the  admission  that  these  herds  are  separate  and  distinct,  although  tl 
inference  may  be  drawn,  from  some  of  their  statements,  leading  to 
contrary  conclusion,  when  the  practical  question  arises  in  connecti( 
with  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  value  of  skins.   ^ 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  is  made  oif  a  probability  in  tl 
future,  in  a  course  of  years,  that  a  continued  <' harassing"  of  one  gioD 
might  result  in  a  corresponding  gradual  accession  to  the  other,  I 
which  it  is  no  doubt  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  unless  the  kil 
ing  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  discontinued  the  seals  will  migrate  ao 
adopt  a  Bussian  domicile  (Sec.  453). 

But  the  same  paragraph  admits  that  ^<the  fur-seals  of  the  two  sidi 
of  the  North  Pacific  belong  in  the  main  to  practically  distinct  mign 
tion  tracts.''  They  add  that  it  is  not  believed  that  any  voluntary  < 
systematic  movement  of  fur-seals  takes  place  from  one  group  of  breec 
ing  islands  to  the  other  (Sec.  453).  See  also  section  198  of  British  Ooit 
missioners'  report,  that  "while  there  i^  every  reason  to  believe  that  th< 
seals  become  more  or  less  commingled  in  Behring  Sea  during  the  sum 
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fa  purely  gratuitous  assumption],  tbe  migration  routes  of  the  two 
atdes  of  tbe  North  Pacillo  are  essentially  distiuct."  (See  also  Sees. 
170, 198,  216,  220.) 

Without  any  evidence,  then,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  it 
might  be  asserted,  on  tbe  Beport  of  tbe  British  Oommissioners  alone, 
tliat  any  intermingling  of  tbe  two  herds  is  abnormal  and  exceptional, 
although  these  gentlemen  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  remote 
fatore  this  separation  may  disappear. 

m 

(0)  THE  ALASKAN  FUB-SEALS  HAVE  BUT  ONE  HOHB,  NAMELY,  THE 
PEIBILOP  ISLANDS.  THEY  NEYEE  LEAVE  THIS  HOME  WITHOUT 
THE  ANIMT7M  BEVSBTENDI,  AND  ABE  NEVEB  SEEN  ASHOBE  EXOEPT 
OH  THOSE  ISLANDS. 

The  testimony  as  to  this  fact  is  uncontradicted  except  by  the  curious 

and  utterly  unsupx>orted  statement  of  the  British  Gonmiissioners  that 

tbe  animals  actually  enjoy  and  occupy  two  homes;  that  is,  they  have 

iwmter  domicile,  which  is  not  given,  except  by  a  vague  and  general 

designation  (British  Commissioners'  Beport,  Sec.  27),  and  a  summer 

place  of  resort,  which  is  tbe  Pribilof  Islands.    There  is  no  pretense  that 

ihf  ever  land  elsewhere.    The  force  of  this  original  suggestion  of  a 

doable  residence  would  be  much  increased  if  tbe  slightest  indication 

vere  given  to  enable  us  to  test  the  accuracy  and  to  aid  tbe  Gommis- 

skniers  in  satisfying  the  world  of  scientists  that  a  grave  error  has 

bet^fore  been  committed  and  continuously  accepted.    But  as  we  are 

endeavoring  to  treat  the  assertion  as  seriously  and  respectfully  as 

poasible,  we  submit  that  in  the  face  of  absolute  and  uncontradicted 

proof,  corroborated  by  general  scientific  exi)erience,  we  are  not  bound 

to  devote  any  considerable  space  to  the  demonstration  that  tbe  fact 

must  be  taken  to  be  as  we  have  stated  it. 

In  fairness  to  the  Commissioners  for  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  proper 

to  call  attention  to  their  own  language,  noting,  however,  the  singular 

process  by  which  they  make  the  migration  of  tbe  seals  commence  at  an 

VMertaiii  paint  in  the  Pacific  to  reach  their  well-established  home  and 

place  of  nativity  in  tbe  north. 

The  absurdity  chargeable  ux>on  the  British  Commissioners  of  thus 
l>«ginning  at  an  uncertain  point  to  reach  a  certain  one  is  shown  by 
Capt  Scammon,  who  has  been  an  oflScer  in  the  United  States  Beve- 
^^Harine  Service  since  1863.  Mr.  Scammon  is  also  tbe  author  of 
^  work  entitled  <^The  Marine  Mammfllt^  of  the  Northwestern  Coast 
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of  INorth  America,''  pablished  by  J.  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  Sao  Franc 
1874.    He  says : 

The  certainty  that  the  seals  caught  in  the  Korth  Pacific  are  ii 
a  portion  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and  that  all  are  bom,  and  reared  ft 
first  few  months,  upon  the  islands  of  that  group,  naturally  lead 
observer  to  regard  them  as  quit<e  domesticated  and  belonging 
their  island  home.  The  more  orderly  way  to  describe  them^  ther 
would  be  to  commence  tcitk  their  birth  upon  the  island  and  thebegi; 
•of  their  migrations,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  some  one  of  thejj*  ^ 
rounds  away  frpm  home. 

We  now  quote  the  language  of  the  Eeport  of  the  British  Go: 
sioners: 

The  fur-seal  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  is  an  animal  in  jts  i 
^essentially  pelagic^  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  each  year^  1 
•occasion  to  seek  tbe  land  and  very  rarely  does  so.  For  some  port 
the  year  J  however  ^  it  naturally  resortB  to  certain  littoral  breeding  p 
where  the  young  are  brought  forth  and  suckled  on  land.  It  is  gregi 
in  habit,  and,  though  seldom  found  in  defined  schools  or  co] 
9i)odies  at  sea,  congregates  in  large  numbers  at  thB  breeding  x 
<Sec.  26.) 

Then  they  describe  the  migrations  and  continue: 

The  fur-seal  of  the  North  Pacific  may  thus  be  said,  in  each  et 
ihave  two  habitats  or  homes  between  which  it  migrates,  both  e< 
necessary  to  its  existence,  under  present  circumstances^  the  oo 
quented  in  summer,  the  other  during  the  winter. 

Unless  the  vast  expanse  of  sea  between  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
fornia  may  be  considered  a  winter  habitat^  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
foundation  these  gentlemen  have  felt  justified  in  making  the  stat^ 
•of  a  double  home.  The  object  of  such  an  argumentative  assertion 
iplain  to  require  consideration,  at  least  in  connection  with  this  po 

The  truth  upon  this  question  of  habitat  or  home  is  as  stated  I 
American  Gommissipners  in  their  report.  They  use  the  foU< 
language: 

The  Pribilof  Islands  are  the  home  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  fCal 
nus  ursinus).  They  are  peculiarly  adapted,  by  reason  of  their  isoi 
:and  climate,  for  seal  life,  and  because  of  this  peculiar  adaptabilitj 
•undoubtedly  chosen  by  the  seals  for  their  habitation.  The  cli 
conditions  are  especially  favorable.  The  seal,  while  on  land,  ne 
K^ool,  moist,  and  cloudy  climate,  sunshine  and  warmth  producing  a 
injurious  efiV^ct  upon  the  animals.  These  requisite  phenomeDi 
found  at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  nowhere  else  in  Bering  Sea  o 
l^orth  Pacific  save  at  the  Gommander  (Komandorski)  Islands,  j 
of  the  United  States,  p.  89.) 
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t  might  be  the  result  if  the  seals  were  prevented  from  landing 
their  young  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  wholly  a  matter  of  con- 
It  would  seem  from  the  testimony  in  the  Case  quite  certain 
)  pregnant  females  would  lose  their  young  if  they  were  on  the 
'delivery  when  reaching  the  islands,  and  if  driven  off  by  man, 
tcident;  they  certainly  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger  while 
for  another  home,  even  assuming  this  exercise  of  sound  Judg- 
;  extremU  to  be  probable.  Such  difficulties  do  not,  however, 
the  Commissioners,  who  are  satisfied  that  if  they  were  to  be  de- 
!rom  reaching  the  islands  now  chiefly  resorted  to  for  breeding 
s,  they  would  speedily  seek  out  other  places  upon  which  to  give 
tJieir  young.  (Beport  of  British  (Commissioners,  Sec.  28.) 
8  based  niK>n  ^<  experience  recorded  elsewhere.'^  We  fail  to  find 
h  recorded  exx>erience  which  would  justify  so  wild  an  assertion, 
contrary,  it  appears  that  when  the  heavy  females  have  been 
d  by  ice  from  the  land  they  were  delivered  in  the  water  and 
Dg  perished. 

experience  of  the  South  Sea  seals  is  directly  opposed  to  this 
Exclusion  from  their  usual  haunts  meant  destruction.  Why 
r  not  when  shut  off  from  the  resort  of  their  choice  seek  out  a 
DC,  with  the  proper  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  food,  to  take 
«  of  the  old  home  from  which  man  had  driven  them  T  We  know 
)a;sonable  theory  upon  which  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that 
i>ilof  seals  would,  under  the  like  circumstances,  act  differently. 

OVEMENTS  OF  THE  SEALS  AFTEB  THE  BiBTH  OF  THE  YoUNa. 

ing  conceded  that  the  fur-seals  known  as  the  Alaska  seals  breed, 
St  for  the  most  part"  (Report  of  British  Commissioners,  Sec^ 
the  Pribilof  Islands  in  summer,  it  becomes  important  to  know 
leir  movements  may  be  after  the  birth  of  the  young.  There  is 
f  material  difference  between  the  statements  of  the  Gommis- 
of  the  respective  governments  on  this  point. 

breeding  males  begin  to  arrive  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  at  vary- 
ktes  in  May  and  remain  continuously  ashore  for  about  three 
B,  after  which  they  are  freed  from  all  duties  on  the  breeding 
ies  and  only  occasionally  return  to  the  shores.  The  breeding 
»  arrive,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  a  month  later,  bearing  their 
:  immediately  on  landing,  and  remain  ashore,  jealously  guarded 
&  males,  for  several  weeks,  after  which  they  take  every  oppor- 
J  to  play  in  the  water  close  along  the  beaches,  and  about  a  month 
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later  they  also  begin  to  leave  the  islands  in  search  of  food  and  migrate 
to  their  winter  habitat.  The  young  males  and  the  yoang  females  come 
ashore  later  than  the  breeding  Reals,  and  at  more  irregular  dates,  and 
haul  out  by  themselves.  Lastly,  the  pups  of  the  year  born  in  June 
and  July  commence  to  pod,  or  herd  together,  away  from  their  mothers, 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  and  after  that  frequent  the 
beaches  in  great  numbers  and  bathe  and  swim  in  the  surf.  Thsj 
remain  on  the  islands  until  October,  and  even  !N^ovember,  being  among 

the  last  to  leave  (Report  of  the  British  Oommissioners,  Sec.  30). 

The  United  States  Commissioners  make  the  following  statement,  whicb 
is  corroborated  by  abundant  evidence.  The  bulls  are  the  male  seali 
from  five  or  six  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  weigh  from  four  hundred  tc 
seven  hundred  pounds.  {They  arrive  on  the  breeding  ground  in  the  lat 
ter  part  of  April  or  the  first  few  days  of  May,  but  the  time  is,  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  dependent  upon  the  going  out  of  the  ice  about  the  island 
(Case  of  the  United  States,  p.  108.)  Toward  the  latter  part  of  May  oi 
first  of  June,  the  cows  begin  to  appear  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  thi 
island  and  immediately  land  upon  the  breeding  ground.  The  greal 
majority,  however,  do  not  haul  up  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  an^ 
the  arrivals  continue  until  the  middle  of  July. 

Some  of  the  bulls  at  this  time  (about  the  first  of  August)  begin  tc 
leave  the  islands,  and  continue  going  until  the  early  part  of  October. 
[Case  of  United  States,  p.  112,  citing  witnesses  as  to  this  point.] 

The  bachelor  seals,  or  nonbreeding  males,  ranging  in  age  froml 
to  5  or  6  years,  begin  to  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands  sooi 
after  the  bulls  have  taken  up  their  positions  upon  the  rookeries,  but 
the  greater  number  appear  toward  the  latter  part  of  May.  They  en 
deavor  to  land  upon  the  breeding  grounds,  but  are  driven  oft'  by  th( 
bulls  and  compelled  to  seek  the  hauling  grounds. 

As  to  the  departure  of  the  seals  from  their  home  on  the  Pribflot 
Islands,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  question  that  the  statement  ii 
the  United  States  Commissioners'  iteport  is  correct. 

The  length  of  timo  that  a  pup  is  dependent  upon  iti9  mother,  as  hen 
tofore  stated,  compels  her  to  remain  upon  the  island  until  the  middJ 
of  November,  when  the  cold  and  stormy  weather  induces  her  to  star* 
her  pup  being  then  able  to  support  itself  (pp.  119, 120). 

The  bachelor  seals  generally  leave  at  the  same  time  as  the  cows  axi 
pups  leave  the  island,  though  a  few  bachelors  always  are  found  afl> 
that  period  (p.  122  of  the  case  of  United  States). 

The  Alaskan  herd  has  had  but  one  breeding  place^  which  is  ti 
Pribilof  Islands.    While  there  is  no  express  contradiction  as  to  tli 
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^port  of  the  British  Commissioners,  it  may  be  interesting  to 

3  of  tlie  proof  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

e  islands  are  iu  every  particular  adapted  by  climate  and  con- 

0  the  purpose.  While  it  is  suggested,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
ritish  Gommiasioners,  that  the  seals  would  And  no  difiBculty  in 
g  another  suitable  place  for  breeding  and  for  passing  the  sum- 
ths,  this  is  manifestly  a  conjecture  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon, 
ere  is  no  evidence  that  the  animal  has  ever  resorted  to  other 
•nt  all  the  evidence  before  this  High  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
the  inference  above  stated. 

nguage  of  the  Case  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  as  fol- 
89): 

imatic  conditions  are  especially  favorable.  The  seal,  while  on 
eds  a  cool,  moist,  and  cloudy  climate,  sunshine  and  warmth 
ig  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  animals.  These  requisite 
3na  are  found  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  nowhere  else  in  Ber- 
or  the  North  Pacific,  save  at  the  Oommander  (Komandorski) 

is  abundantly  sustained  by  the  proof.  See  upon  this  point 
imony  of  Charles  Bryant  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United 
V^oL  II,  p.  4),  Gapt.  Bryant  having  been  long  engaged  in  whaling 
ing  acted  as  Special  Treasury  Agent  at  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
imuel  Falconer  {ibid,,  p.  164).  Mr.  Falconer  had  had  long 
ice  as  Treasury  Agent  on  the  islands,  and  otherwise,  and  is  a 
npetent  witness  upon  this  i)oint.    He  assigns  the  reason  for  the 

1  of  this  breeding  locality  by  the  seals  in  the  following  lan- 


eason  the  seals  have  chosen  these  islands  for  their  home  is  be- 
le  Pribilof  group  lies  in  a  belt  of  fog,  occasioned  by  the  waters 
jctic  Ocean  coming  down  from  the  north  and  the  warmer  waters 
Pacific  flowing  north  and  meeting  at  about  this  point  in  Bering 
t  is  necessary  that  the  seals  should  have  a  misty  or  foggy 
bere  of  this  k&d  while  on  land,  as  sunshine  has  a  very  injurious 
pon  them.  Then,  too,  the  islands  are  so  isolated  that  the  seal, 
8  a  veiy  timid  animal,  remains  here  undisturbed,  as  every  pre- 
i  is  taken  not  to  disturb  the  animals  while  they  are  on  the  rook- 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  islands  is  during  the  winter  about 
and  in  summer  about  43°.  I  know  of  no  other  locality  which 
ies  these  peculiarities  of  moisture  and  temperature.  The  grounds 
Bd  by  the  seals  for  breeding  i)urposes  are  along  the  coast,  ex- 
g  from  high- water  mark  back  to  the  cliffs,  which  abound  on  Saint 
B  Island.  The  young  males  or  bachelors,  not  being  allowed  to 
^n  these  breeding  x)laces,  lie  back  of  and  around  these  breeding 
is  on  areas  designated  hauling  grounds. 
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Captain  Morgan  says  {tbid.j  p.  61) : 

I  believe  that  the  canse  the  seals  choose  these  islands  for  their hon 
is  because  of  the  isolation  of  these  Pribilof  Islands  and  because  tli 
climatic  condition- of  these  Pribilof  Islands  is  peculiarly  favorably  i 
seal  life.  During  the  time  the  seals  are  upon  land  the  weather  is  dam 
and  cool,  the  islands  being  almost  continunlly  envelox>ed  in  fogs,  tL 
average  temperature  being  about  41<^  F.  during  the  summer. 

See,  too,  Daniel  Webster,  local  agent  for  the  North  American  Con 
mercial  Company,  and  stationed  on  St.  George  Island,  who  uses  H 
following  language  {ibid.j  p.  180): 

These  islands  are  isolated  and  seem  to  possess  the  necessary  climat 
conditions  to  make  them  the  favorite  breeding  grounds  of  the  Alaski 
fur-seals,  and  it  is  here  they  congregate  during  the  summer  months 
each  year  to  bring  forth  and  rear  their  young. 

Mr.  Eedpath,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska.  He  had  reside 
on  the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  since  1875,  that  is 
say,  at  the  time  of  giving  his  deposition,  some  seventeen  years.   1 

testified  as  follows  upon  this  point  [ibid.y  p.  148) : 

The  Alaskan  fur-seal  is  a  native  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  unlc 
prevented,  will  return  to  those  islands  every  year  with  the  regular! 
of  the  seasons.  All  the  peculiarities  of  nature  that  surround  tl^  Pril 
lof  group  of  islands,  such  as  low  and  even  temperature,  fog,  mist,  ai 
Xxerpetual  clouded  sky,  seem  to  indicate  their  fitness  and  a^aptabili 
as  a  home  fur  the  Alaskan  fur-seal;  and  with  an  instinct  bordering) 
reason,  they  have  selected  these  lonely  and  barren  islands  a^  the  choice 
spots  of  earth  upon  which  to  assemble  and  dwell  together  during  th< 
six  months  stay  on  land;  and  annually  they  journey  across  thousaa 
of  miles  of  ocean,  and  pass  1  undreds  of  islands,  without  pause  or  rei 
until  they  come  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  And  it  is  a  well-estabhsh 
fact  that  upon  no  other  land  in  the  world  do  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  ha 
out  of  wat^. 

IV. — The  Entiee  Office  of  Repboduotion  and  BEABn^o  i 

YOUK&  is  AND  MUST  BE  PEBFOBMSD  ON  LAND. 

^^The  act  of  coition  takes  place  upon  land''  (Case  of  the  I7nit( 
States,  p.  110).  The  correctness  of  this  assertion  is  settled  beyoi 
controversy  by  the  overwhelming  proof  furnished  by  the  United  Stat< 
Commissioners.  But  had  they  produced  no  evidence  whatever,  it 
clear  that  the  data  furnished  by  the  British  Commissioners  themsel?^ 
are  insufficient  to  cast  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  proposition. 

(a)  The  British  Commissioners,  in  their  report^  begin  with  the  brofi 
(and  incorrect)  statement  that  the  fur-seal  is  an  animal  in  its  natu. 
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mHy  pelagic,"  which  **for  some  i>ortion  of  the  year,  however, 
ly  reports  to  certain  littoral  breeding  places,  where  the  young  are 
t  forth  and  snckled  on  land"  (Sec.  261).  Why  it  is  and  how  it 
8  that  an  ^'essentially  pelagic"  animal  should  na^ura^^y  resort  to 
'  the  most  imx>ortaTit  function  of  its  life  does  not  appear,  and  yet 
optional  singularity  of  the  circumstance  might  have  made  ex- 
m  reasonable.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  give,  in 
.  the  exx)lanation  of  this  practice  of  resorting  to  land.  It  may 
d  in  the  universally  conceded  fact,  that  when  the  young  happen  to 
at  sea  they  perish.  Ability  to  swim  does  not  come  spontaneously 
rally  to  this  ^*  essentially  pelagic  "  animal.  It  is  part  of  its  edu- 
and  is  not  always  acquired  without  diflficulty.  The  race  would 
ice  extinguished,  by  failure  of  living  offspring,  if  it  were  confined 
im  element. 

Dg  this  anomaly  for  the  present  and  again  seeking  information 
le  British  Commissioners'  iteport,  we  learn  that  the  breeding 
egin  to  arrive  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  at  varying  dates  in  May 
lain  continuously  on  shore /or  (ibout  three  monthSy  after  which  they 
id  from  aU  duties  on  the  breeding  tookeries.  •  •  •  The  breed- 
ales  arrive  for  the  most  part  nearly  a  month  later,  bearing  their 
immediately  on  landing  and  remaining  ashore^  jealously  guarded 
%alesfor  several  weeJcs  (Beport  of  British  Commissioners,  Sec.  30)« 
plain  that  the  impregnation  of  the  female  takes  place  during 
Donths  or  weeks.  The  ^^ jealous"  care  of  the  breeding  males, 
ojoum  on  the  land  ^^  until  they  are  freed  from  all  duties  on  th6 
their  patient  waiting  for  the  females  ^  all  these  facts  show 
ere  is  a  regular  season  of  coition,  which  extends  as  they  admit 
[ay  until  July  or  August  (see  Beport  of  British  Commissioners, 
6),  and  that  the  act  takes  place  on  the  land, 
lis  assertion  needs  further  demonstration,  it  may  be  readily 
led. 

uning,  as  we  must,  and  as  the  British  Commissioners  themselves 
e,  that  it  is  natural  for  the  seal  to  resort  to  land  for  the  purpose 
iging  forth  and  suckling  its  young,  it  being,  moreover,  uncon- 
ted  that  there  is  but  one  breeding  place  for  this  herd  of  seals, 
he  Pribilof  Islands,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  period  of  coition 
nptegnation  most  so  corresx>ond  with  the  i>eriod  of  return  to  the 
Is  as  to  enable  the  mother  to  time  the  period  of  delivery  with  that 
kching  land.    Nature  is  a  wise  and  careful  monitor  in  her  dealings 
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with  these  and  other  animals  and  they  heed  her  teaching^.  Votbin^ 
is  left  to  chance  in  the  all-important  matter  of  perpetuating  the  spedes. 
Coition  and  impregnation  at  sea  and  at  irregular  times  woald  6m\)\j 

m 

mean  irregularity  of  birth  and  consequent  destruction.  If  the  females 
were  impregnated  at  any  other  season  their  young  would  be  born  at 
sea,  and,  notwithstanding  their  <' essentially  pelagic  nature,"  would 
inevitably  i)erish. 

This  is  further  demonstrated  by  inexorable  figures.  The  breeding 
females,  say  the  British  Commissioners,  arrive  at  the  islands  nearly  a 
month  later  than  the  males — that  is  to  say,  in  June — and  ^^immediatdy" 
drop  their  young.  Given  the  date  of  birth  (some  time  in  June  or  July) 
and  the  period  of  gestation  (about  fifty  weeks)  (Case  of  the  United  States, 
p.  113),  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  the  season  of  fertilization,  but  it  is  impom. 
hie  to  fix  it  at  any  other  time  than  the  period  of  the  breeding  mothers^  stay  (U 
the  islands.  Such  evidence  as  this  outweighs  the  most  ingenious  and 
finely  drawn  conjecture.  Even  were  it  possible  to  show  occasional 
acts  of  coition  in  the  water  after  the  females  have  been  ^<  released  by 
thetir  jealous  male  companions"  on  land,  the  fact  would  only  be  inter- 
esting from  a  scientific  standpoint.  It  would  not  practically  affect  the 
question  nor  alter  the  fact  that  the  coition  which  results  in  fertilizing 
the  female  is  perfoimed  on  land,  as  a  result  of  natural  laws,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  to  any  considerable  extent  must  eventually  endanger  the 
existence  of,  if  not  promptly  and  absolutely  destroy,  the  race. 

The  British  Commissioners,  undeterred  by  these  very  obvious  objec- 
tions and  misled,  no  doubt,  by  inaccurate  and  undisclosed  information, 
assert  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  ^Mmmature  males,"  known  as  ''half 
bulls"  or  ''reserves,"  that  poach  upon  the  preserves  of  the  seniors  and 
cover  many  of  the  females  which  escape  the  attention  of  the  older 
males  upon  the  rookery  grounds  and  in  such  cases  the  act  of  coition  is 
usually  a^omplished  at  seal    (Sec.  287.) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  assertion  inconsistent  with  sdentiflc  in- 
vestigation and  completely  refuted  by  abundant  proof  should  have 
been  thus  lightly  made  and  suffered  to  rest  upon  mere  affirmationu 
The  statement  is  certainly  not  correct;  but,  even  if  it  were,  it  merely 
states,  and  this  most  vaguely,  that  an  irregular  practice  is  sometimea 
followed  in  exceptional  cases. 

But  the  important  point  that  the ''  breeding  females"  are  only  served 
by  the  "  breeding  males  "  on  land  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  British 
Commissioners  themselves: 
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»miii^ — and,  at  the  time  in  question,  most  important— class 
/he  breeding  females.  These,  sometime  after  the  birth  of  the 
the  subsequent  copulation  with  the  male,  begin  to  leave  the 
3und  and  seek  the  water.  This  they  are  able  to  do  because 
»ned  interest  of  the  beach  masters  in  them,  and  more  partic- 
!r  many  of  the  beach-masters  themselves  begin  to  leave 
[s.    (Sec.  306.) 

n  309  Bryant  is  quoted  thus : 

after  describing  the  relaxation  in  watchftilness  of  the  male 
agnation  has  been  accomplished,  says  of  the  female:  ^^  From 
she  lies  either  sleeping  near  her  young  or  spends  her  time 
ling  or  playing  in  the  water  near  the  shore^  returning  occa- 
sackle  her  pup." 

Dion  is  especially  important,  as  the  same  person  is  relied 
other  place  as  authority  to  show  that  the  habit  of  coition  on 
>een  somewhat  modified  since  1874.  It  certainly  seems 
at  if  coition  on  land  was  the  rule  and  the  exceptions  rare 
r4  ^'coition  on  land  seems  not  to  be  the  natural  method.^  (Sec. 
re  is  evidently  an  error,  either  in  the  transcription  or  in  the 
atement.  Mr.  Bryant  adds  that  ^^only  rarely — perhaps  in 
\  out  of  ten — ^is  the  attempt  to  copulate  under  such  dream- 
ctual."  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  conceded  and 
I  £]iCt  that  the  breeding  females  are  fertilized  on  land.  It  is 
suppose  that  Nature  did  not  teach  these  animals  from  the 
kte  the  most  ^^natural"  way  of  satisfying  their  instinct  and 
Qg  their  species.  Perhaps  the  British  Commissioners  would 
een  driven  to  the  extremity  of  quoting  such  statements  were 
he  necessity  of  supporting  their  theory,  viz,  the  mischievous 
of  the  males  by  slaughter  on  the  islands. 
ihese  statements  altogether,  they  clearly  prove  the  habits  of 
ing  animal  to  be  as  we  have  contended,  subject  possibly 
exceptions  which,  even  if  firmly  established,  would  not  im- 
ubstance  of  the  contention.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  safe  to 
ranch  of  the  case  at  this  point  and  to  submit  to  this  learned 
tiat  the  inconsistencies  and  self-repugnances  of  the  Eeport  are 
deprive  it  of  all  value  as  a  guide  upon  this  branch,  at  least, 
lossion.  We  shall,  however,  even  at  the  risk  of  importunity, 
d  subject  still  further. 

itement  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  habits  of 
n  the  act  of  reproduction  is  as  follows  (p.  110) : 
49 17 
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The  act  of  coition  takes  place  upon  laud,  which  by  reason  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  genital  organs  is  similar  to  that  of  other  mammals.  It  is 
violent  in  character  and  consumes  from  five  to  eight  minutes. 

This  statement  is  not  a  mere  affirmation  unsupported  by  authority 
It  is  based  in  part  upon  the  evidence  of  which  we  here  give  abstracts: 

Mr.  Joseph  Stanley-Brown  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States, 
Vol.  II,  p.  14),  a  geologist  by  profession,  and  as  such  employed  in  tlie 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  says: 

Pelagic  coition  L  believe  to  be  impossible.  The  process  upon  land  by 
reason  of  the  formation  of  the  genital  organs  is  that  of  a  mammal,  is 
violent  in  character,  and  consumes  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  The 
relative  sizes  of  the  male  and  female  are  so  disproportionate  that  coition 
in  water  would  inevitably  submerge  the  female  and  require  that  she 
remain  under  water  longer  than  would  be  possible  to  such  an  am- 
phibian. I  have  sat  upon  the  cliffs  for  hours  and  watched  setUs  beneath 
me  at  play  in  the  clear  water.  It  is  true  that  many  of  their  antics  might 
be  mistaken  for  copulation  by  a  careless  observer,  and  this  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  theory  of  pelagic  coition,  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  the  many  observed  which  upon  the  facts  could  properly  be  so  con- 
strued. 

Mr.  John  M.  Morton,  United  States  shipping  conmiissioner  at  San 
Francisco,  went  to  Alaska  in  1870,  arriving  at  St.  Paul  Island  in  Octo- 
ber. He  remained  until  the  close  of  the  season  in  the  following  year. 
In  1872  he  visited  all  the  trading  posts  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany. The  summer  of  1873  he  spent  on  the  Island  of  St.  George.  In 
1875  and  1876  he  again  visited  and  spent  both  summers  on  St  Panl 
Island.  He  was  at  all  times  greatly  interested  in  observing  the  move- 
ments and  habits  of  these  animals,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  ha 
did  not  visit  one  or  more  of  the  rookeries.  During  the  seasons  of 
1877  and  1878,  while  serving  in  the  capacity  of  special  Treasury  Agent^ 
he  devoted  his  best  attention  and  study  to  this  subject. 

This  is  his  language  in  his  sworn  deposition  which  appears  at  page 
67,  Volume  II,  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  states: 

I  desire  also  to  express  my  belief  concerning  the  seal  life  that  tkd 
act  of  copulation  can  not  be  successfully  performed  in  the  water.  Thoa< 
who  have  witnessed  its  accomplishment  on  the  rookeries  must  coincide 
with  such  opinion.  A  firm  foundation  for  the  support  of  the  animals 
which  the  ground  supplies  and  the  water  does  not,  is  indispensable  tA 
oppose  the  pushing  motion  and  forceful  action  of  the  posterior  parts  o 
the  male  which  he  exerts  during  the  coition.  The  closest  observatioi 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  movements  and  habits  of  tLi 
seals  in  the  water  has  furnished  no  evidence  to  controvert  the  abo^ 
opiniont 
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NettletoQ,  a  resident  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  apx>oiDted  Special 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  at  which 
went  to  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
irned  to  the  States  in  1890,  and  in  1891  returned  to  St.  Paul 
and  remained  there  through  June  and  July,  and  was  then 
red  to  the  island  of  St.  George,  where  he  remained  until  June, 
^n  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Treasury  agent,  he  made  such 
tions  as  could  be  taken  from  the  breeding  rookeries  and  the 
mmediately  adjacent  thereto.  His  statement  of  facts  is  based 
rsonal  observation  as  well  as  the  information  received  from  the 
of  such  islands  and  the  white  men  resident  thereon, 
s  his  language  ( Api>endix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II, 


ring  to  the  question  as  to  whether  pelagic  coition  is  possible,  I 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  it  attempted,  but  from  my  observa- 
liave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pelagic  coition  is  a  physical 
bility. 

[.  H.  Mclntyre,  superintendent  for  the  lessees  of  the  Pribilol 
during  the  entire  term  of  their  lease,  visited  the  islands  twice 
ammer  of  1870,  and  there  he  remained  constantly  from  April,  1871, 
ptember,  1872,  and  thereafter  went  to  the  islands  every  summer 
173  unta  1889,  inclusive,  excepting  1883, 1884,  and  1885.  His 
nities  for  observation  were  excellent,  for  he  remained  on  the 
four  months,  from  May  until  August,  in  each  season,  superyis- 
annual  seal  catch,  examining  the  condition  of  seal-life,  study- 
habits  of  seals,  and,  in  brief,  doing  such  work  as  the  interests 
lessees  seemed  to  demand.  He  says  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the 
States,  Vol^n,  p.  42): 

8  been  said  that  copulation  also  takes  place  in  the  water  be- 
^hese  young  females  and  the  so-called  ^^nonbreeding  males,"  but 
le  closest  scrutiny  of  the  animals  when  both  sexes  were  swim- 
ind  playing  together  under  conditions  the  most  favorable  in 
they  are  ever  found  for  observation,  I  have  been  unable  to  verify 
ithof  this  assertion.  After  coitus  on  shore,  the  young  female 
f  to  the  feeding  grounds  or  remains  on  or  about  the  beaches, 
ting  on  the  land  or  in  the  water  as  her  inclination  may  lead  her. 
ale  of  the  same  age  goes  upon  the  "hauling  grounds"  back  of  or 
i  the  rookeries,  where  he  remains  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  if 
iested,  until  nearly  the  date  of  his  next  migration. 

.  Arthur  Newman  had  lived,  at  the  time  of  his  deposition,  over 
^  years  on  th^  Aleutian  Islands.    For  eight  years  he  had  been 
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agent  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  at  Chemofskj,  i 
ten  years  he  had  acted  in  the  same  capacity  at  ITmnak.    He  ha 
opportunity,  as  will  appear  from  his  deposition  on  page  210, 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  to  observe  th< 
of  the  seals. 

9 

This  is  his  language: 

I  have  seen  seals  sleeping  on  kelp  and  feeding  about  it,  bi 
never  seen  them  copulate  anywhere  except  on  a  rookery.  I  do 
lieve  that  pups  born  on  kelp  could  be  properly  nursed  and  brou 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  their  successful  existence  th 
be  born  on  land,  since  they  can  not  swim  at  birth. 

Korman  Hodgson  {ibid.j  p.  367),  a  resident  of  Port  Towns 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  a  fur-seal  hunter  by  occupatioi 
many  interesting  details  as  to  the  habits  of  the  seal.  On  th 
now  under  consideration,  he  says: 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  fur-seals  to  breed  or  copulati 
water  at  sea,  and  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  action  taking  pla 
patch  of  floating  kelp.  I  have  never  seen  a  young  fur-seal  pu] 
same  season's  birth  in  the  water  at  sea  on  a  patch  of  floating  ke 
in  fact,  never  knew  of  their  being  born  anywhere  save  on  a  rool 
have,  however,  cut  open  a  gravid  cow  and  taken  the  young  o] 
its  mother's  womb  alive  and  crying.  I  do  not  believe  it  x>088il] 
young  fur-seal  pup  to  be  successAilly  raised  unless  born  and  nurs 
rookery.  I  have  seen  fur-seals  resting  on  patches  of  floating 
sea,  but  do  not  believe  they  ever  haul  up  for  breeding  purpois 
where  except  on  the  rookeries. 

Charles  Bryant,  who  had  spent  considerable  time  on  the  Islai 
had  acted  during  a  period  of  nine  years  as  special  agent  of  the 
ury  Department,  says  {ibid,j  p.  6) : 

In  watching  the  seals  while  swimming  about  the  islands,  I  ha 
cases  whei  e  they  appeared  to  be  coimlating  in  the  water,  but  I 
tain,  even  if  this  were  the  case,  that  the  propagation  of  the  sj) 
not  as  a  rule  effected  in  this  way,  the  natiural  and  usual  ma 
coition  being  upon  land. 

Oapt.  James  W.  Budington,  who  testified  to  his  experience 

was  considerable,  in  seal  hunting  at  Cape  Horn  and  in  the  S( 

Atlantic  Ocean,  say  (ibid.y  p.  696) : 

I  am  also  convinced  that  copulation  takes  place  on  land  befo 
migrate,  the  period  of  gestation  being  about  eleven  months. 

Samuel  Falconer,  a  witness    whose  experience  and  qualifi 

have  been  mentioned  heretofore,  says  {ibid.^  p.  166) : 


»tmiony  is  as  follows  {ihid,^  p.  2): 

A  asked  whether  the  seals  copulate  in  the  water.  It  is  a  question  that 
sn  discassed  at  the  islands^  and  neither  the  scientiflc  observers 
le  onscientific  are  able  to  agree  aboat  it.  I  have  seen  seals  in 
on  when  it  seemed  to  be  attempted,  bat  doubt  whether  it  is  effec- 
accomplished.  If  it  were,  I  think  we  should  see  pups  sometimes 
late  and  out  of  season,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 


-The  Pup  is  Entibely  Dependent  upon  its  Mother  for 

IISHMENT  FOR  SeTERAL  MONTHS  AFTER  ITS  BiRTH. 
B  Cows  WILL  SUCKLE  THEIR  OWN  PUPS  ONLY  AND  THE  SUOK- 
IS  DONE  ONLY  ON  LAND. 

in  the  case  of  all  mammalia,  the  young  must  be  dependent  for 
shment  during  a  certain  i>eriod  upon  the  milk  furnished  by  the 
er.  The  proof,  moreover,  is  uncontradicted,  and  the  British  Com- 
oners  admit  that  the  suckling  is  done  only  on  land.  There  is  a 
ion  raised,  however,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  discuss,  namely : 
he  pups  suckled  only  by  their  mothers  or  do  these  act  indiscrim- 
ly  and  give  nourishment  to  such  young  as  they  may  happen  to 
conyeniently  at  hand  f  It  is  asserted  in  the  Case  of  the  United 
is  that  these  animals  constitute  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  by 
h  the  mother  recognizes  her  own  offspring  and  nourishes  it  alone. 
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aud  tbe  young  in  another.  The  pups  are  born  ou  the  ro(i(sf ' 
remain  with  their  mothers,  living  wholly  upon  their  motfc  ' 
until  they  can  go  into  the  sea  and  care  for  themselves.  Tb^^' 
ing  on  the  beach  for  the  old  ones  to  eat,  and  they  go  serd 
from  the  rookeries  out  to  sea  to  obtain  food.  When  the  pnj^f  * 
they  can  not  swim,  and  the  mothers  take  them  to  thewaia^^^ 
where  one  can  see  thousands  paddling  aud  struggling  in  thessil 
noise  made  by  the  mothers  crying  for  their  pui>s,  and  the  bte*52ij 
the  pups  in  answer,  make  a  constant  roar.  The  cow  is  three  y^J 
before  she  bears  young.  The  pups  are  about  forty-five  days^' 
they  can  go  into  the  water,  but  tiiey  nurse  tbe  mother  as  los|^^ 
stay  on  the  island. 


This  testimony,  if  reliable,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  dispn*' 
j  ' ,  curacy,  establishes  the  dependence  of  the  pup  upon  its  mother  m^' 

i  for  food,  but  for  care  and  instruction  in  swimming. 

Joseph  Stanley -Brown,  whose  contributions  to  the  subject  of  W 
life  and  their  habits  are  extremely  valuable  and  are  firequentlYn^^ 
to  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  is  very  emphatic  and  si^ 
upon  this  subject.  His  qualifications  have  already  been  stateda^ 
nection  with  other  propositions.  He  says  {ibid.j  pp,  15-16): 


For  the  first  few  days,  and  possibly  for  a  week,  or  even  ten  W 
female  is  able  to  nourish  her  young  or  offspring,  but  she  is  ^* 
pelled  to  seek  the  sea  for  food,  that  her  voracious  young  feed«*?| 
properly  nourished,  and  this  seems  to  be  permitted  on  the  ptfl*i 
male,  even  though  under  protestation.  The  whole  physicsi  e«^ 
of  the  seal  seems  to  be  arranged  for  alternate  feasting  smd  fastifi^ 
,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  early  days  of  its  Ufe,  the  young  smIb^^ 

\\  j  amply  nourished  ♦   •   ♦    without  herself  resorting  to  the  seafo'l 

v.;i  ,  ;  The  female  gives  birth  to  but  a  single  pup.    The  labor  iso^^ 
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raters  will  rnsli  in  frantic  and  Indicrons  haste  away  from  an  approach- 
ig  wave.  I  have  taken  pups  2  or  3  weeks  old  and  carried  them  out 
ito  still  water  and  they  awkwardly,  but  in  terror,  floundered  toward 
le  shore,  although  they  could  have  escaped  me  by  going  in  the  other 
irection.  In  three  trials,  paddling  in  all  about  60  feet,  the  pups 
)came  so  exhausted  that  they  woidd  have  been  drowned  had  I  not 
tscaed  them.  If  the  pups,  when  collected  in  groups  or  pods  near  the 
lore  were  to  be  overtaken  by  even  a  moderate  surf,  they  would  be 
Dwned,  and  such  accidents  to  them  do  occur  on  the  island  before 
ley  have  entirely  mastered  the  art  of  swimming. 

Charles  Bryant  has  been  quoted  in  connection  with  other  proposi- 
9ns  contained  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States.  He  testifies  upon  this 
)int  as  follows  {ibid.y  p.  5) : 

The  pup  is  nursed  by  its  mother  from  its  birth  so  long  as  it  remains 
1  the  islands,  the  mother  leaving  the  islands  at  different  intervals 
I  time  after  the  pup  is  3  or  4  days  old.  I  have  seen  pups,  which  I 
ad  previously  marked  with  a  ribbon,  left  for  three  or  four  days  con- 
icntivdy,  the  mothers  going  into  the  water  to  feed  or  bathe.  A 
lother  seal  will  instantly  recognize  her  offspring  from  a  large  group 
fpops  on  the  rookery,  distinguishing  it  by  its  cry  and  smell;  but  I  do 
ot  think  a  pup  can  tell  its  own  mother,  as  it  will  nose  about  any  cow 
rhich  comes  near  it.  A  female  seal  does  not  suckle  any  pup  save  her 
wn,  and  will  drive  away  any  other  pups  which  approach  her. 

I  am  positive  that  if  a  mother  seal  was  killed  her  pup  must  inevl- 
ably  perish  by  starvation.    As  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  will  state  that 

have  taken  stray,  motherless  pups  found  on  the  sand  beaches  and 
laced  them  uxK)n  the  breeding  rookeries  beside  milking  females  and 
1  all  instances  these  pups  have  finally  died  of  starvation. 

Testimony  such  as  this  must  be  conclusive,  except  on  the  theory  of 
bsolate  and  intentional  x>6ijury.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  counsel 
ir  the  United  States  to  be  able  to  state  that  no  witness  has  been  will- 
ig,  so  &r  as  they  know  and  so  far  as  appears  from  the  British  Gom- 
lissioners'  BeiMirt,  to  put  himself  upon  record,  with  or  without  oath^ 
s  directly  contradicting  these  emphatic  statements. 
John  Fratis,  a  native  of  Ladrone  Islands,  went  to  St.  Paul  Island  in 
S69,  married  a  native  woman  of  that  place  and  became  one  of  the 
eople.  Was  made  a  native  sealer  and  resided  on  the  island  from  that 
me  oa»  His  experience,  therefore,  is  valuable.  He  says  {ibid.y  p. 
06): 

The  pups  are  bom  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  and  they  are 
elpless  and  can  not  swim  and  they  would  drown  if  put  into  water, 
ke  pups  have  no  sustenance  except  what  the  cows  furnish  and  no 
m  suckles  any  pup  but  her  own.  The  pups  would  suck  any  cow 
'  the  cow  would  let  them.  After  the  pup  is  a  few  days  old  the  cow 
oes  into  the  sea  to  feed,  and  at  first  she  will  only  stay  away  for  a  few 
ours,  but  as  the  pup  grows  stronger  she  will  stay  away  more  and 
Koe  until  she  will  sometimes  be  Bw»f  for  a  week. 
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.  Xomerous  other  witnesses  were  called  who  agreed  that  the  only 
means  of  sustenance  for  the  pap  while  it  remained  on  the  island,  that 
is,  for  three  or  four  months  after  its  birth,  is  its  mother's  milk,  and  tha^ 
it  would  perish  if  deprived  of  the  same.    Upon  this  point  the  follow- 
ing testimony  may  be  read: 

William  Healey  Dall  {ibid,y  p.  23);  Samuel  Falconer  (ibid,j  p.  165); 
William  S.  Hereford  {ibid.,  p.  36) ;  Nicoli  Krukoff  {ibid.,  p.  135). 
H.  W.  Mclntyre  says  (ibid.,  p.  130) : 

Within  a  few  days  after  landing  (it  may  be  but  a  few  hours  or  even 
minutes,  as  I  have  seen)  the  female  gives  birth  to  her  young,  but  one 
being  brought  forth  each  year.  The  reported  occasional  birth  of  twins 
is  not  verified.  These  little  ones  (pups  as  they  are  called)  are  com- 
paratively helpless,  particularly  awkward  in  movement,  and,  unHke 
the  hair-seal,  are  unable  to  swim.  They  are  nursed  by  the  mother, 
who,  after  copulation  has  taken  place,  is  permitted  by  the  old  male  to 
go  at  will  in  quest  of  food.  At  about  six  weeks  old,  the  young  gather 
in  groups  and  shortly  after  learn  to  swim,  but  depend  for  a  long  period 
upon  the  mother  for  sustenance;  hence  her  destruction  must  result  in 
the  deatiii  of  the  young  through  starvation. 

So,  also,  J.  H.  Moulton  {ibid.,  p.  72). 
Mr.  Noyes  says  {ibid.,  p.  82) : 

The  pup  is  entirely  dependent  upon  its  dam  for  sustenance,  and 
when  it  is  a  few  days  old  she  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed,  returning  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hours  at  first,  and  gradually  lengthening  the  time 
as  the  pups  grow  older  and  stronger,  until  she  will  be,  sometimes,  away 
for  a  whole  week.  During  these  journeys,  it  is  my  opinion,  she  goes 
a  distance  of  from  40  to  200  miles  from  the  islands  to  feed;  and  it  is 
at  this  time  she  falls  a  prey  to  the  pelagic  hunter.  , 

Beturned  to  the  rookery,  the  cow  goes  straight  to  where  she  left  her 
pup,  and  it  seems  she  instantly  recognizes  the  spot  by  smelling,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  pup  can  not  recognize  its  dam.  I  have  often 
seen  pups  attempt  to  suck  cows  promiscuously,  yet  no  cow  will  suckle 
any  pup  but  her  own. 

J.  0.  Bedpath  {ibid.,  pp.  148, 149) : 

No  cow  will  nurse  any  pup  but  her  own,  and  I  have  often  watched 
the  pups  attempt  to  suck  cows,  but  they  were  always  driven  off;  and 
this  fact  convinces  me  that  the  cow  recognizes  her  own  pup  and  that 
the  pup  does  not  know  its  dam.  At  birth  and  for  several  weeks  after, 
the  pup  is  utterly  helpless  and  entirely  dependent  upon  its  dam  for  sufl- 
tenance;  and  should  anything  prevent  her  return  during  this  i)eriod  it 
dies  on  the  rookery.  This  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
since  the  sealing  vessels  have  operated  largely  in  the  Behring  Sea  dar- 
ing the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and  which,  killing  the 
cows  at  the  feeding  grounds,  left  the  pups  to  die  on  the  islands. 

At  about  5  weeks  old  the  pups  begin  to  run  about  and  congregate 
In  bunches  or  '^pods,^  and  at  6  to  8  weeks  old  they  go  into  the  shallot 
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cradnally  lenrn  to  swim.  They  are  not  amphibious  when 
n  they  swim  for  several  weeks  thereafter,  and  were  they 
i  water  would  perish  beyond  a  doubt,  as  has  been  well  estab-' 
he  drowning  of  pups  caught  by  the  surf  in  stormy  weather. 
ing  to  swim,  the  pups  still  draw  sustenance  from  the  cows, 
noticed  at  the  annual  killing  of  pups  for  food,  in  Novem- 
leir  stomachs  were  always  fuU  of  milk  and  nothing  else,  al- 
)  cows  had  left  the  islands  some  days  before.  I  have  no 
of  the  pups  obtaining  sustenance  of  any  kind  except  that 
>y  the  cows;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  anything  but  milk  in  a 
stomach. 

Vebster  asserts  positively  that  the  death  of  every  mother 
leath  of  her  pup,  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  her  for  its 
Mr.  Webster's  testimony  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  in- 
le,  but  because  its  reliability  is  vouched  for  by  the  British 
iiers  themselves  (Sec.  677). 

^  observed  that  all  the  witnesses  cited  above  are  men  spe- 
cie, of  long  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  suffi- 
jghten  any  court  whose  function  it  may  be  to  ascertain  the 
)cted  with  seal  life.  Such  testimony  can  not  fail  to  be  con- 
he  judgment  of  this  Court,  unless  it  should  be  rejected  as 
id  intentionally  false.  TSo  ground  for  such  a  wholesale  impu- 
1  the  character  of  apparently  intelligent  and  reputable  men 
jested.  The  functions  of  every  court  of  justice  become  im- 
nd  decisions  on  questions  of  fact  must  be  left  to  the  caprice 
f  such  testimony  may  be  arbitrarily  disregarded.  Surely *the 
\  and  conclusions  of  an  adversary  unsupported  by  the  slightest 
f  proof,  in  a  legal  sense,  can  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  ground 
charge.  However  high  may  be  the  character  of  the  British 
ners  for  intelligence  and  integrity,  their  bald  assertions  can 
16  place  of  those  aids  to  judicial  investigation  which  the  ex- 
*all civilized  nationshas  shown  to  be  indispensable.  It  would, 
a  difficult  task  for  the  Arbitrators  to  reach  any  conclusion  as 
irial  questions  of  fact  in  this  case  if  the  example  of  the  British 
ners  had  been  followed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
both  sides  had  confined  themselves  to  conjectural  assertions 
1  and  unsatisfEtctory  deductions  from  uncertain  premises.  A 
isposition  to  x)erform  the  part  of  an  advocate  rather  than  the 
aid  to  the  court  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth,  must  de- 
Ly  from  the  value  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Commissioners 
Biitaiii. 
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VI. — The  Cows,  while  Suckling,  go  to  the  Sea  poe  Ff/3 
Sometimes  to  Distances  as  Great  as  One  Hundred  air 
Hundred  Miles,  and  are  during  such  Excuesioks 
to  Capture  by  Pelagic  Sealers. 


m 


The  statement  in  tbe  Case  of  tlie  United  States  is  as  foUow>i 

Kecessarily,  after  a  few  days  of  nursing  her  pup,  the  cowis 
to  seek  food  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  nourishment  for  her ^' 
Soon  after  coition  she  leaves  the  pup  on  the  rookery  aod  giKsii*' 
sea,  and  as  the  pup  gets  older  and  strong^er,  these  excarsioDS 
accordingly  untU  she  is  sometimes  absent  fronoi  the  rookeries fivi 
at  a  time. 

The  absolute  correctness  of  this  statement  is  demonstrated  is  i 
deuce. 

A  cow  nurses  only  her  own  pup.    The  importance  of  decidiB?' 

question  correctly  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  give^>«^| 

tention  to  tbe  evidence  upon  the  subject.    The  British  Ooi 

have  taken  a  diflferent  view  and  are  without  support  in  the  geoect^ 

derstanding  of  men  as  to  the  practice  and  probabilities  in 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  assertion  on  page  115  of  theOj 

the  United  States,  to  the  effect  above  stated  is  borne  out  by  ore 

ing  proof. 

Kerrick  Artomanoff  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  Statft' 
II,  p.  100)  says : 

The  mother  seals  know  their  own  pups  by  smelling  them  »n<iDfJ 
will  allow  any  but  her  own  pup  to  suck  her. 

Thomas  F.  Morgan  {ibid.j  p.  62)  says: 

After  birth  a  pup  at  once  begins  to  suckle  its  mother,  ^i^ 
its  offspring  only  to  go  into  the  water  for  food,  which  1  bdie^ 
my  observation  consists  mainly  of  fish,  squids  and  crustaceiB^^ 
her  search  for  food  the  female,  in  my  opinion  goes  40  miles  «' 
ftirther  from  the  islands.  The  pup  does  not  appear  to  reoog^ 
mother,  attempting  to  draw  milk  from  any  cow  it  comes  in  ^ 
with;  but  a  mother  will  at  once  recognize  her  own  pup  and ^ ' 
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the  pnp  can  not  swim,  and  does  not  learn  so  to  do  until  it  is  six  or  eight 
weeks  of  age.  It  is  therefore  utterly  impossible  for  a  pup  to  be  born  in 
the  water  and  live.  I  have  noticed  that  when  a  pup  of  this  age  is  put 
in  the  water  it  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  its  flippers,  and 
▼38  very  mucli  terrified.  A  pup  is  certainly  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
weeks  of  its  life  a  land  animal,  and  is  in  no  sense  amphibious.  Daring 
this  period  also  a  pup  moves  very  much  like  a  young  kitten,  using  its 
hind  flippers  as  feet.  A  mother  seal  will  at  once  recognize  her  pup  by 
its  cry,  hobbling  over  a  thousand  bleating  pups  to  reach  her  own,  and 
every  other  approaching  her,  save  this  one  little  animal,  she  will  drive 
avay.  •  •  •  A  pup,  however,  seems  not  to  distinguish  its  mother 
from  the  other  females  about  it. 

William  Healey  Da]l,a  scientist  whose  studies  were  completed  under 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1863,  and  who  has  been 
NQce  that  time  engaged  in  scientific  work,  gave  the  result  of  his  per- 
woaH  examination  made  during  the  several  years  that  he  visited  St. 
George  Island  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  His  opportunities  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  aquatic  seal  life  were  excellent  and  are  fully  detailed 
in  his  deposition  on  pages  23  and  24  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the 
United  States.    He  says : 

From  my  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  from  my  observations  of 
seal  life,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  young 
seals  to  be  brought  forth  and  kept  alive  in  the  water.  When  it  is  the 
bint  of  an  animal  to  give  birth  to  its  young  upon  the  land,  it  is  con- 
trary to  biologic  teacMng  and  common  sense  to  suppose  they  could 
mccessfnlly  bring  them  forth  in  the  water.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  at 
an  likely  tihat  a  mother  would  suckle  any  pup  other  than  her  own,  for 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  female  select  one  pup  from  a  large  group  and 
IMiy  no  attention  to  the  solicitations  of  others.  Pups  require  the  nour- 
ishment from  their  mothers  for  at  least  three  or  four  months  after  their 
birth,  and  would  perish  if  deprived  of  the  same. 

1  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the 

effect  ux>on  the  herd  of  killing  female  seals.    The  female  brings  forth  a 

single  offspring  annually,  and  hence  the  repair  of  the  loss  by  death  is 

not  rapid.    It  is  evident  that  the  injury  to  the  herd  from  the  killing  ot 

a  single  female,  that  is,  the  producer,  is  far  greater  than  from  the  death 

of  the  male,  as  the  seal  is  i>olygamous  in  habit.    The  danger  of  the 

h^  therefore,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  female  life. 

Killing  in  the  open  waters  is  peculiarly  destructive  to  this  animal.   Ko 

discrimination  of  sex  in  the  water  is  possible,  the  securing  of  the  prey 

when  killed  is  under  the  best  of  circumstances  uncertain,  and  as  the 

period  of  gestation  is  at  least  eleven  months  and  of  nursing  three  or 

four  months,  the  death  of  the  female  at  any  time  means  the  destruction 

of  two,  herself  and  the  foetus;  or  when  nursing,  three — herself,  the 

Qursing  pup,  and  the  foetus.    All  killing  of  females  is  a  menace  to  the 

kerd,  and  a^  soon  as  such  killing  reaches  the  point — as  it  inevitably 

Biust  if  permitted  to  continue — where  the  annual  increase  will  not  make 

food  the  yearly  loss,  then  the  destruction  of  the  herd  will  be  equally 

^pid  and  certain,  regarded  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  though  a  few 

individuals  might  survive. 

Karp  Buterin,  a  native  of  St.  Fanl  Island;  on  which  island  lie  had 
IiTed  upto^ke  time  of  making  Mb  deposition,  when  he  was  3d  yeuE  ot 
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age,  had  been  engaged  in  driving  seals,  clubbing  and  skinning  them 
ever  since  he  was  able  to  work;  he  says  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  103) : 

Schooners  kill  cows,  pups  die,  and  seals  are  gone.  Some  raen  tell 
miB  last  year,  ^^Earp,  seals  are  sick."  I  know  seals  are  not  sick;  I 
never  seen  a  sick  seal,  and  I  eat  seal  meat  every  day  of  my  life.  •  *  • 
Ko  big  seals  die  unless  we  club  them;  only  pups  die  when  starved, 
after  the  cows  are  shot  at  sea.  When  we  used  to  kill  pups  for  food  in 
November  they  were  always  full  of  milk;  the  pups  that  die  on  the 
rookeries  have  no  milk.  The  cows  go  into  the  sea  to  feed  after  the 
pups  are  bom,  and  the  schooner  men  shoot  them  all  the  time. 

The  same  rule  as  to  exclusive  nursing  of  her  own  pups  by  the  cow 
is  proven  to  exist  in  the  Antarctic  regions  by  Mr.  Comer. 

George  Comer  {ibid,j  p.  598)  says: 

I  have  never  seen  a  *^  clap-match '^  suckling  more  than  one  pup,  and 
it  is  my  impression  that  a  ^^  clap-match"  would  not  nurse  any  pup  excei^ 
her  own,  for  I  have  seen  her  throw  other  pups  aside  and  pick  out  one 
particular  one  from  the  whole  number  on  the  rookery. 

Anton  Melovedoff,  a  native  of  Alaska,  testifies  as  follows  {ibid,^  p. 

144): 

When  the  pup  is  bom  it  is  utterly  helpless  and  would  drown  if  put 
into  water.  Those  born  nearest  the  water  are  often  drowned  in  the 
surf  when  the  sea  is  rough  in  stormy  weather.  When  the  pup  is  a  few 
days  old  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed  and  as  the  pup  grows  older 
the  cow  will  stay  longer  and  longer  until  sometimes  she  will  be  ftw»y 
for  a  week.  When  the  cows  return  they  go  to  their  own  pups,  nor  will 
a  cow  suckle  any  pup  but  her  own.  The  pups  would  suck  any  cow 
that  would  let  them,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  know  one  cow  from  another. 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,  to  whose  valuable  deposition  attention  has  been 
heretofore  called,  uses  this  language  {iMd.j  p.  41) : 

At  this  time  they  are  simply  land  animals,  with  less  aquatic  instinct 
and  less  ability  to  sustain  themselves  in  water  than  newly  hatched 
ducklings.  When  the  pups  are  a  few  days  old  the  mothers  leave  them 
(generally  soon  after  coition  upon  the  rookeries  with  the  old  male)  to 
go  to  the  feeding  grounds,  returning  at  intervals  of  one  to  three  or  foor 
days  to  suckle  their  young.  The  pups  do  not  appear  to  recognize  their 
own  dams,  but  the  mother  distinguishes  her  own  ofispring  with  uu* 
erring  accuracy  and  allows  no  other  to  draw  her  ndlk. 

Louis  E[immel,  at  one  time  assistant  Treasury  agent  on  St.  George 
Island  and  a  resident  of  that  place  for  over  one  year,  testifies  as  fol- 
lows {ibid,j  p.  174) : 

A  cow  never  suckles  any  but  her  own  pup.  When  a  strange  ptrt 
approaches  a  cow  she  will  drive  it  away  from  her,  and  out  of  thousand^ 
of  pups  huddled  together  she  will  single  her  own.  It  is  my  opinio! 
that  if  a  mother  is  killed  off  her  offspring  dies  of  starvation. 


oat  of  a  band  of  thousand,  even  after  an  absence  of  days  from 
ds.  The  difiference  between  a  well  nourished  pup  and  one 
to  death  Is  also  easily  recognized,  one  being  plump  and  lively, 
extremely  rapidly,  the  other  slowly  dwindling  away,  its  body 
;  lean,  long,  and  lanky,  the  head  being  the  largest  and  most 
ms  part.  The  poor  little  thing  finally  drops  from  sheer  ex- 
in  its  tracks,  it  being  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it  succumbs 
ition. 

ureford  narrates  in  a  highly  interesting  manner  the  efforts 
raise  *^  Little  Jimmie,''  a  child  of  adverse  circumstances,  whose 
ad  been  accidentally  killed.  This  narrative  may  be  found  on 
and  34  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States. 
1  other  witnesses  concur  in  testifying  that  the  mother  will 
istinguish  her  own  offspring  from  that  of  others  and  will  not 
te  young  of  any  other  seal  to  suckle  her.  If  there  is  anything 
jport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  which  rises  to  the 
f  evidence  and  which  may  be  weighed  against  this  overwhelm- 

of  testimony,  we  have  failed  to  discover  it.  The  plausible 
m  that  they  make  in  explanation  of  the  apparent  effort  of  the 
o  distinguish  her  offspring  by  smelling  the  various  pups,  is 

thus  goes  about  until  she  finds  one  that  does  not  smell  of 
k  (Sec.  323). 

Death  op  the  Cow  Causes  the  Death  op  the  Pup. 
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So  many  witnesses  have  testified  npon  this  point,  and  it  is  bo  doabt 
fdl  whether  any  testimony  at  all  is  needed  if  it  be  established  that  the 
pnp  depends  wholly  npon  its  mother,  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  brief  abstracts. 

George  Ball  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  481)? 
a  shipmaster  and  a  sealer,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  pups  per- 
ish with  the  cows  that  he  and  his  companions  kill. 

William  Brennan  sums  up  the  situation  with  the  conclusive  arp- 
ment  that  -4t  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  mothers  are  killed  while 
away  from  the  island  and  the  pups  are  left  there  alone  they  will  sorely 
die,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  mothers  are  killed  in  Bering  Sea"  (tfruL,  p. 
363). 

Henry  Brown,  seaman,  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  and  residing  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  gives  his  experience  in  the  slaughter  of 
gravid  females  as  well  as  the  females  taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  which 
are  not  gravid,  he  says :  These  were  cows  in  milk.  Every  seal  cap- 
tured causes  the  death  of  either  an  unborn  pup  or  the  death  of  a  yoong 
pup  by  starvation  on  the  islands.    He  says  {ibid.^  p.  318) : 

If  pelagic  sealing  is  continued,  especially  with  guns,  in  a  few  years 
the  seal  herd  will  become  commercially  destroyed. 

Luther  T.  Franklin,  a  seal-catcher,  being  asked,  <^  Do  the  pups  perish 
with  the  cows  that  you  kill?  '^  answered, "  naturally  they  musf  (Ap- 
pendix to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol,  II,  p.  426.) 

Charles  Lutjens  testifies,  with  probably  unconscious  force,  as  to  the 
brutality  of  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged  (i2»i{2.,p.459): 

Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you  killf — A.  Certainly. 
Not  alone  that,  but  they  generally  leave,  while  they  go  into  the  Ber- 
ing Sea,  a  pup  on  shore,  which  also  dies  from  not  being  able  to  get  any 
sustenance.  The  seal  which  is  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  may  be  with 
pup  and  also  has  a  pup  on  shore,  which  made  the  killing  three  seals 
to  one, 

Alexander  McLean  says  that  if  you  kill  a  female  seal  you  kill  the 
pup  with  her  {ibid.y  p.  437). 

For  other  testimony  upon  this  point,  see  Daniel  Claussen  {ibid.,  p.  412)i 
Luther  T.  Franklin  (ibid.^  p.  425),  Louis  Kimel  {ibid.,  p.  174),  and  many 
others  testifying  to  the  same  fact. 

Multiplication  of  extracts  could  not  add  to  the  force  of  testimony  so 
reasonable  and  conclusive  upon  its  face. 

Indeed,  the  evidence  is  so  complete  that  the  yictims  of  |)ela^c 


lers  foaDd  kiiiable  males  as  well  as  gravid  lemaleS;  tbey  would 

;hter  both  and  the  disproportion  would  be  less  marked.    But  the 

nissioners  do  not  pretend  that  the  absolute  number  of  females 

L  would  be  any  smaller.    The  pelagic  hunter  would  kill  them  all 

indiscriminate  impartiality.    How  the  situation  would  be  helped 

ds  is  not  stated,  although  it  may  show  how  the  scope  of  the  busi- 

might  be  enlarged.    This  curiosity  is  stimulated,  but  not  satisfied, 

tie  admission  that  their  disproportion  is  in  part  explained  as 

d;  it  might  have  been  just  to  the  Tribunal  to  state  what  else 

it  be  said  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

«  cows,  while  suckling,  go  to  sea  for  food  and  sometimes  tp  dis- 

» as  great  as  100  to  200  miles,  and  are  during  such  excursions 

Bed  to  capture  by  pelagic  sealers  (see  Case  of  the  United  States,  | 

5).    The  statement  in  the  Case  to  this  effect  is  borne  out  by  the 

Dony  and  by  fully  substantiated  facts. 

e  vagueness  of  the  statement  made  by  the  British  Commissioners 

to  conceal  the  evident  intent  to  create  the  impression  that  the 

les,  like  the  males,  may  live  and  nurse  their  young  for  a  long  time 

out  food.    In  section  307  of  their  !Bex>ort  this  language  is  used: 

is  very  generally  assumed  that  the  female,  on  thus  beginning  to 
e  the  rookery  ground,  at  once  resumes  her  habit  of  engaging  in 
ictive  quest  for  food,  and  though  this  would  appear  to  be  only 
iral,  particularly  in  view  of  the  extra  drain  produced  by  the  de- 
ids  of  the  vounc:,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  scarcely  any 
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tiieir  young."  That  there  is  any  such  general  belief  Ik  most  strenuously 
denied  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  is  disproven  by  the  few  wit- 
nesses cited  by  the  British  Oommissioners  themselves,  and  is  negatived 
overwhelmingly  by  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  painful  attempt  to  justify  pelagic  sealing  by  distortion  ot  com- 
monly accepted  facts  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  section  308: 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  prohabUj  however,  that  toward  the  close 
of  the  season  of  suckling,  the  female  seals  may  actually  begin  to  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  at  sea  in  search  of  food.  It  is  no- 
likely  that  this  occurs  to  any  notable  extent  until  after  the  middle  of 
September,  before  which  the  season  of  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  prac- 
tically closes. 

Comment  would  be  absurd  on  this. 

^^ Bryant",  say  the  British  Oommissioners,  ^^  after  describing  the  re- 
laxation in  watchfulness  of  the  male  after  impregnation  has  been 
accomplished,  says  of  the  female :  ^  From  that  time  she  lies  either  sleep- 
ing  near  her  young  or  spends  her  time  floating  or  playing  in  the  water 
near  the  shore,  returning  occasionally  to  suckle  her  pup.' " 

That  she  should  go  to  the  water  to  play  and  float  and  neglect  the 
opportunities  of  replenishing  her  energies,  wasted  as  they  are  by  nnrs- 
ing,  seems  utterly  incredible.  It  is  weU  to  note  the  admission,  how- 
ever, that  during  this  period  the  suckling  is  on  land  whither  she  retomB 
to  accomplish  it. 

Elliott  is  quoted  in  the  same  section  as  stating  that  ^'  the  mother 
nurses  her  pup  every  two  or  three  days,"  but  adds,  "  in  this  I  am  very 
likely  mistaken."  Again,  Elliott  says  of  the  mother,  coming  up  from 
the  sea,  that  ^^  she  has  been  there  to  wash  and  perhaps  to  feed  for  the 
last  day  or  two."  In  another  reference  given  by  the  British  Coniini&- 
sioners  from  the  same  authority,  he  is  made  to  say: 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  their  young,  they  leave  it  on  the  ground  and 
go  to  the  sea  for  food,  returning  perhaps  to-morrow,  i)erhaps  later,  even 
not  for  several  days,  in  fact,  to  again  suckle  and  nourish  it,  having  tn 
the  meantime  sped  far  off  to  distant  feeding  banks:    (Sec.  309.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  agrees  entirely  with  the  testimony  pro- 
duced by  the  United  States.  The  report  then  goes  on  to  cite  authorities 
showing  how  far  the  cows  go  out  tor  food.  Taylor  is  quoted  as  sayinff 
that  they  go  out  every  day  a  distance  of  10  or  15  miles,  or  even  farther. 

T.  P.  Ryan  says  that  the  main  feeding  grounds  of  the  seal  dnringr 
the  summer  stay  upon  the  islands,  and  to  which  the  cows  are  continu- 
ally going  and  coming,  are  to  be  found  40  to  70  miles  south  of  St. 
George  Island. 
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6.  B.  Tingle,  iu  the  same  repoi-t  cited,  says  the  seals  probably  go  20 
miles  oat,  m  some  cases,  in  search  of  food. 

The  British  Commissioners,  in  this  exceptional  instance,  are  to  be  cred- 
ited not  only  with  having  been  diligent,  bnt  with  disclosing  the  names  of 
the  persons  from  whom  information  was  obtained.  It  might  have  been 
desirable  that  these  statements  should  be  made  in  the  language  of  the 
persons  themselves.    However,  we  quote  it  as  it  is  given  us. 

Tingle,  in  section  312,  extends  the  feeding  area  from  20  miles,  which 
be  has  named  above,  to  30  or  even  40  miles  from  the  land.    Bedpath 
did  not  know  of  the  feeding  grounds,  but  believed  that  the  females  go 
from  10  to  15  miles  from  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.    Daniel 
Webster  (whom  they  graciously  indorse  as  a  truthfdl  witness)  concurred 
with  Byan,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  when  feeding  in  the  autumn 
tie  uds  went  60  miles  to  the  southward  of  St.  Oeorge  Island.    He  be* 
iiered  that  there  was  a  favorite  feeding  ground  in  that  vicinity ^  and 
stated  the  reasons  of  this  belief.    Mr.  Webster  is  a  reliable  and  intel- 
ligent witness,  who  has  frequently  been  quoted  by  the  American  Oom- 
mifidoners.    While  he  does  not  state  the  distance  as  being  more  than 
tt  miles,  he  certainly  places  it,  with  other  reliable  witnesses,  sufficiently 
&r  out  to  sea  to  enable  the  poachers  to  destroy  this  class  of  seals.    It 
may  not  be  material  whether  the  distance  be  60  or  100  miles;  when  the 
men  bent  ux>on  slaughtering  seals,  irrespective  of  condition  and  sex, 
have  discovered  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  mothers,  all  that  they  will 
ask  is  th%t  the  distance  be  sufficiently  great  to  secure  to  them  inmiu- 
nity  in  their  destructive  work. 

Mr.  Fowler  stated  to  the  Commissioners  (Sec.  312)  that  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  favorite  feeding  ground  of  the  seal  about 
30  miles  off  the  northeast  point  of  St.  Pauls  Island.    This  was  not 
from  personal  knowledge,  but  dependent  upon  statements  that  seals 
bad  been  seen  iu  abundance  there.    That  the  seals  caught  on  the  feed- 
ing grounds  must  be  females  is  the  conclusive  inference  from  the  state- 
ments and  argument  of  the  British  Gommissioixers  themselves.    They 
state  tliat  all  seals  resorting  to  the  islands  seem  in  a  great  degree  to 
(bare  in  a  common  abstinence,  and  assert  that  the  stomachs  of  even 
^bachelor  seals  kiUed  upon  the  islands  are  found  void  of  food.    As 
^ the  aathori ties  cited  by  them  confine  themselves  to  the  females,  it 
^^  tt  worse  than  idle  to  argae  that  those  which  resort  to  the  feeding 
pOMids  are  either  old  males  or  young  ones. 
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The  statement  is  attributed  to  natives  of  St.  Paul  that  the  females 
from  the  rookeries  went  only  3  or  4  miles  to  sea  and  always  returned  to 
their  young  on  shore  the  same  day  (Sec.  312).    A  statement  so  Tagne 
as  to  names  and  qualifications  hardly    deserves  notice.    It  may  be 
important,  however,  as  showing  that  the  natives  have  observed  that 
females  do  return  to  their  young  for  the  purpose  of  nui-sing  them. 

Mr.  Grebnitsky  did  not  agree  with  most  of  the  natives,  who  thought 
*^  that  the  females  did  not  feed  during  this  period,"  but  stated  as  the 
result  of  his  own  personal  observation  and  long  experience  that  they 
went  out  to  sea  while  suckling  the  young,  but  not  further  than  half  a 
mile  or  a  mile  from  the  shore.  K  food  is  to  be  procured  so  near  the 
land  by  the  mother,  it  may  be  that  when  she  was  seen  floating  or 
playing  in  the  water  near  the  shore  by  Mr.  Bryant,  and  then  retam* 
ing  occasionally  to  suckle  her  pup,  she  had  also  been  employed  upon 
the  more  profitable  mission  of  securing  milk-producing  material. 

SnegilofF  thought  that  the  females  leave  their  young  for  several  days 
to  go  as  far  as  10  miles  from  land  to  feed,  while  Kluge,  the  agent  of  the 
Eussiau  Government  in  charge  of  the  Copper  Islands,  thought  that  tiie 
females  went  as  far  as  2,  3,  or  4  miles,  but  returned  to  the  rookery  every 
night. 

To  this  undigested  mass  of  information,  thus  unsatisfactorily  reported) 
the  magnanimous  admission  is  added  that  '4t  is  certain  from  statements 
obtained  that  females  with  milk  are  oecaawndXly  killed  at  tea  by  tk$ 
pelagic  sealers  ^  (Sec.  314). 

We  may  conclude  from  all  this  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Commissioners  that  the  seals  which  leave  the  rookeries  are  almost  ex- 
clusively, if  not  wholly,  female  seals,  nursing  their  young  and  seeking 
food,  and  that  they  proceed  to  great  distances  in  some  cases,  and  are 
found  in  feeding  grounds  which  may  be  from  40  to  60  nules  distant  from 
the  land.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  testimony  is  offered  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  satisfy  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
the  court  which  is  to  determine  this,  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  controversy. 

Assuming  all  the  parties,  who  have  given  the  information  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  United  States,  for  tine  re- 
spective countries  to  testify  fairly  and  honestly,  it  is  elementary  that, 
where  positive  evidence  of  a  fact  is  presented  and  negative  evidence  on 
the  other  side,  the  positive  evidence  shall  be  credited;  otherwise  the 
effect  would  bo  to  stamp  one  party  with  perjury  because  what  he  is 
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i  to  have  seen  or  said  or  heard  or  done  was  aanoticed  or  unobserved 
B'witness  testifying  in  the  negative.  If,  therefore,  the  sworn  tes- 
y  of  reputable  persons  is  produced  extending  the  area  in  which 
male  seals  have  been  observed  in  quest  of  food,  preference  must 
'en  to  them  rather  than  to  those  witnesses  whose  opportunities 
lot  have  been  the  same  or  whose  powers  of  observation  may  not 
)een  equal.  Where  witnesses  testify  positively  that  they  have  seen 
Ikd  seals  over  100  miles  from  landj  can  they  be  truly  said  to  be 
dieted  as  to  the  fact  by  men  who  say  that  they  have  never  seen 
more  than  60  miles  from  the  shore  T 

^  Anderson  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  Uuited  States,  Vol.  II,  p^ 
I  seal-hunter,  agrees  with  Mr.  Webster,  who  is  quoted  by  the 
1  Commissioners.    He  says: 

rge  majority  of  the  seal  taken  on  the  coast  and  in  Bering  Sea 

rs  with  pup  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  with  milk  in  Bering  Sea. 

young  male  seal  are  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  from  two 

«  years  old.    Have  never  taken  an  old  bull  in  the  North  Pacific 

in  ray  life.    A  few  yearlings  have  been  taken  by  me,  but  not 

Used  no  discrimination,  but  killed  all  seals  that  come  near  the 

The  best  way  to  shoot  seal  to  secure  them  is  to  shoot  them  in 

ck  of  the  head  when  they  are  asleep  with  their  noses  under  water. 

never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  nor  anywhere 

Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  nor  have  I  ever  known 

il  to  haul  up  anywhere  on  the  land  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

taken  females  that  were  full  of  milk  60  miles  from  the  Pribilof 

A  Armstrong  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  1), 
id  been  during  many  years  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
ind  lived  for  the  whole  of  ten  years  ui)on  St.  Paul  Island,  observed 
ery  few  seals  go  out  to  sea  to  feed  during  June,  July,  and  August, 
I;  females  and  some  of  the  younger  seals.    He  adds : 

Q  asked  whether  the  seals  copulate  in  the  water.  It  is  a  question 
» often  discussed  at  the  island,  and  neither  the  scientific  observ- 
er the  nnscientific  are  able  to  agree  about  it.  I  have  seen  seals 
ition  when  it  seemed  to  be  attempted,  but  doubt  whether  it  is 
lally  accomplished.  If  it  were,  I  think  we  should  see  pups  some- 
bom  late  and  out  of  season,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

rick  Artomanoff  (tfttU,  p.  99)  worked  on  the  sealing  grounds 
e  last  fifty  years.  EUs  deposition  is  well  worth  reading.  It 
be  found  at  page  99.  He  accounts  for  the  decreavse  in  the 
er  of  seals  since  1874  by  the  destruction  of  the  females.  He 
1  that  in  1887  and  1891  the  rookeries  were  covered  with  dead  pups. 
\  sixty-seven  years'  residence  on  the  island  he  never  saw  anything 
t  before.    No  sickness  was  ever  known  among  the  pups  or  seaAft, 


life;  he  was  32  years  old  at  the  time  of  dei>osiiig.    He  had  iua^^ 
seal  with  spear  and  sometimes  with  a  shotgun.    Most  of  tiie  sol^^ 
by  him  were  cows.    He  thought  that  the  cows  slept  more  aDdsc< 
easily  approached.    The  sex  of  the  seal  not  being  ascertaioalifc^^ 
water,  he  shot  everythiDg  that  came  near  his  boat,  and  when  tbei 
shot  dead  it  sinks  very  quick  and  is  hard  to  secure  under  Ito^ 
tioDS.    He  also  agreed  with  the  other  witnesses  that  seals  weit  ^ 
ing  in  number  very  fast,  and  he  attributed  this  to  the  inc 
killing  in  the  water. 

Joseph  Stanley-Brown,  a  geologist,  whose  testimony  on  othff 
has  heretofore  been  given  attention,  says: 

For  the  first  few  days,  and  possibly  for  a  week  or  even  ten  d«a' 
female  is  able  to  nourish  her  young  or  offspring,  but  she  is  sflw^ 
polled  to  seek  the  sea  for  food,  that  her  voracious  young  feeder  ■> 
properly  nourished,  and  this  seems  to  be  permittc^d  on  the  part  sj 
male  though  under  protestation.  The  whole  physical  economya" 
seal  seems  to  be  arranged  for  alternate  feasting  and  fasting,  tf^^ 
probable  that  in  the  early  days  of  its  life  the  young  seal  ni^ 
amply  nourished  by  such  milk  as  the  mother  might  herself 
without  resorting  herself  to  the  sea  for  food. 

John  C.Cautwell  (ibid.j  p.  408),  second  lieutenant  in  the  United: 
Revenue  Marine,  had  been  on  duty  in  Behring  Sea  during  tk? 
1884,  1886,  1886,  and  1891.    He  had  paid  particular  attenftw  ^^ 
seals  and  whenever  opportunity  offered  had  visited  the  rookeri**] 
the  purpose  of  photographing  and  sketching  the  animal,  etc.  ^^ 
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Oapt  Oartbcnt  {ibid.j  p.  404),  a  nicoster  mariaer,  engaged  in  hunting 
the  far-seals  for  10  years,  extending  from  1877  to  1887,  daring  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  in  Bering  Sea,  speaks  on  his  personal  knowledge,  and 
makes  a  valoable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  which  we  have  upon 
the  subject.  One  of  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  the  great  slaughter 
of  female  seals  is  that  maturity  makes  them  tame  and  easily  approach- 
able.   He  says: 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  caught  in  the  Behring  Sea  were 
motheri  in  milk^  and  were  feeding  around  the  fishing  banks  just  north 
of  tbe  Aleutian  Islands,  and  I  got  most  of  my  seals  from  50  to  250 
mfles  from  the  seal  islands.  I  don't  think  I  ever  sealed  within  25  miles 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  They  are  very  tame  after  giving  birth  to 
their  young,  and  are  easily  approached  by  the  hunters.  When  the 
females  leave  the  islands* to  feed,  they  go  very  fast  to  the  Ashing 
banks,  and  after  they  get  their  food  they  will  go  asleep  on  the  waters. 
That  is  the  hunter's  great  chance.  I  think  we  secured  more  in  proper- 
turn  to  the  number  killed  than  we  did  in  the  !North  Pacific.  I  hunted 
YJth  shotgun  and  rifle,  but  mostly  with  shotgun.  Seals  were  not 
nearly  as  numerous  in  1887  as  they  were  in  1877,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  decrease  in  numbers  is  due  to  the  hunting  and  killing  of 
l^male  seals  in  the  water.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  seals  to  exist 
for  any  length  of  time  if  the  present  slaughter  continues.  The  kilUng 
of  the  female  means  death  to  her  born  or  unborn  pup,  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  immense  drain  on  the  herds  can  be  con- 
tiiiaed  without  a  very  rapid  decrease  in  their  numbers,  and  which 
practically  means  extermination  within  a  very  few  years. 

Christ  Clausen  {ibid.^  p.  319),  a  master  mariner,  was  engaged  in 
seal  hunting  as  mate  of  the  British  schooner  0.  JT.  Tupper^  in  1889. 
Be  resides  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  also  was  navigator  in 
the  British  schooner  Minnie,  His  testimony  is  worth  reproducing 
somewhat  extensively.  Unless  willful  perjury  be  attributed  to  him, 
bis  testimony,  based  on  actual  observation  and  experience  in  the  busi- 
iieas  of  slaughtering  seals,  should  be  accepted  as  conclusive  on  several 
of  the  points  under  consideration: 

The  Indian  hunters,  when  they  use  spears,  saved  nearly  every  one 
they  struck.  It  is  my  observation  and  experience  that  an  Indian,  or  a 
white  hunter,  unless  very  expert,  will  kill  and  destroy  many  times 
more  than  he  will  save  if  he  uses  firearms.  It  is  our  object  to  take 
them  when  asleep  on  the  water,  and  any  attempt  to  capture  a  breach- 
isg  seal  generally  ends  in  failure.  The  seals  we  catch  along  the  coast 
»e  nearly  all  pregnant  femskles.  It  is  seldom  we  capture  an  old  bull, 
Md  what  males  we  get  are  usually  young  ones.  I  have  frequently 
seen  eow  seals  cut  ox>en  and  the  unborn  pups  cut  out  of  them  and  they 
woald  live  for  several  days.  This  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  my 
experience  that  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  took  in  Behring  Sea 
were  females  and  had  given  birth  to  their  pups  and  their  teats  would 
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befall  of  milk.    I  have  caii;^ht  seals  of  this  kind  100  to  150  miles  from  . 
Pribilof  Islands.    It  is  my  opiuioti  that  spears  should  be  used  in  hunt- 
ing seals,  and  if  they  are  to  be  kept  from  extermination  the  ahotgan 
shoidd  be  discarded. 

Peter  Collins,  also  engaged  in  sealing  as  a  sailor,  testified  as  to  the 
manner  of  shooting  the  seals  (i&i^.,  p.  413.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the 
seals  shot  in  the  North  Pacific,  he  says,  were  females  with  young.  He 
swears  that  he  has  seen  mothers  with  their  breasts  fiill  of  milk  killedlOO 
miles  or  more  from  the  seal  islands.  He  knows  that  they  go  great  dis- 
tances for  food.  His  testimony  is  that  of  a  practical  man  who  evidently 
entertained  no  prejudice  on  the  subject  of  killing  the  mothers  with 
breasts  full  of  milk.  He  was  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  business 
would  be  destroyed.    He  says: 

There  wer^  not  nearly  as  many  seals  to  be  found  in  1889  as  there 
were  in  1888.  I  think  the  decrease  was  caused  by  the  great  destruction 
of  females  killed  in  the  sea  by  the  hunters,  and  if  something  is  not  doue 
to  protect  them  from  slaughter  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Behring  Sea, 
they  will  all  be  gone  in  a  few  years. 

Gapt.  Ooulson  (iMd.,  pp.  414-416),  of  the  United  States  Bevenoe 
Marine,  makes  a  very  interesting  deposition.     His  experience  was. 
practical  and  extensive.    He  says : 

In  company  with  Special  Agent  Murray,  Capt.  Hooper,  and  Engineer  - 
Brerton,  of  the  Gorwin,  I  visited  the  reef  and  Gobatch  rookeries,  St 
Paul  Island,  in  August,  1891,  and  saw  one  of  the  most  pitiable  sights  I 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Thousands  of  dead  and  dying  pups  were 
scattered  over  the  rookeries,  while  the  shores  were  lined  with  emaciated, 
hungry  little  fellows,  with  their  eyes  turned  toward  the  sea,  uttering 
plaintive  cries  for  their  mothers,  which  were  destined  never  to  return. 
Numbers  of  them  were  opened,  their  stomachs  examined,  and  the  fact 
revealed  that  starvation  was  the  cause  of  death,  no  organic  disease 
being  apparent. 

The  great  number  of  seals  taken  by  hunters  in  1891  was  to  the  west- 
ward and  northwestward  of  St.  Paul  Island,  and  the  largest  number 
of  dead  found  that  year  in  rookeries  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island.  This  fact  alone  goes  a  great  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  confirm  the 
theory  that  the  loss  of  the  mothers  was  the  cause  of  mortality  among 
the  young. 

After  the  mother  seals  have  given  birth  to  their  young  on  the  islands, 
they  go  to  the  water  to  feed  and  bathe,  and  I  have  observed  tkern^  not 
only  around  the  island  hut  from  80  to  100  miles  out  at  sea. 

In  difierent  years  the  feeding  grounds  or  the  location  where  the 
greater  number  of  seals  are  taken  by  poachers  seem  to  di£fer;  in  other 
words,  the  seals  frequently  change  feeding  grounds.  For  instance,  in 
1887,  the  greatest  number  of  seals  were  taken  by  poachers  between 
Unamak,  Akatan  Passes  and  the  seal  islands,  and  to  the  southwest- 
ward  of  St.  George  Island.  In  1889,  the  catching  was  largely  done  to 
the  southward  and  eastward^  in  many  cases  from  50  to  150  miles  dSA- 
taut  from  the  seal  islands.    lnWio^  ^oaAoxi  ol  1^^^  to  the  southward 


;he  British  Commissioners  have  relied. 

les  Challall  {Und.^  p.  410),  a  sealer  who  had  been  sealing  up  the 

nd  in  Bering  Sea  three  seasons,  testified  as  follows : 

i  of  the  seals  we  killed  up  the  coast  were  females  heavy  with 
I  think  nine  out  of  every  ten  were  females.  At  least  seven  out 
y  eij2:ht  seals  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  mothers  in  milk, 
issels  I  went  out  in  had  from  four  to  six  boats  each.  Each  boat 
tree  men,  a  hunter  and  two  pullers.  The  average  hunter  would 
9  out  of  every *three  that  he  shot;  a  poor  hunter  not  nearly  so 
There  are  twenty-one  buckshots  to  a  shell.  I  think  a  great 
seals  are  wounded  by  hunters  that  are  not  taken.  The  gunshot 
B  more  seals  than  the  rifle.  I  think  the  aim  of  the  hunter  is  to 
B  seal  rather  than  to  wound  it.  When  they  are  in  schools  sleep- 
3  get  a  good  many.  We  did  not  get  as  many  we  shot  at  in 
Bring  Sea  as  we  did  on  the  coast.  If  we  got  one  out  of  every 
lihat  we  wounded  in  the  Bering  Sea  we  were  doing  pretty  well. 
[>t  know  of  any  place  where  the  seals  haul  up  on  this  coast  except 
seal  islands. 

W.  H.  Dall  (upon  whose  manuscript  note,  said  to  have  been  sup- 
o  Prof.  Allen,  the  British  Commissioners  rely  to  show  coition  in 
kter).  He  testifies  to  having  seen  seals  in  the  water  of  Bering 
0  miles  or  more  from  the  Islands.  His  testimony,  too,  seems  con- 
^  if  he  is  a  reliable  witness.    This  is  his  language: 

Pribilof  Islands  are  the  chosen  home  of  the  fur-seal  {CaZlorhinus 
«).  Upon  these  islands  they  are  born ;  there  they  first  learn  to 
and  more  than  half  their  life  is  spent  upon  them  and  in  the 
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Pacific  and  Bering  Sea;  had  gone  to  the  seal  islaads  in  the  latter  a 
over  twenty  years  ago,  and  been  there  many  times  subseqaently  whi 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government.  He  testifies  that  his  observati( 
and  information  agreed  with  that  of  many  other  witnesses.    He  say 

My  information  and  observation  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  < 
those  killed  along  the  coast  and  at  sea  from  Oregon  to  the  Aleutia 
Islands  are  female  seals  with  pups;  I  think  not  less  than  95  per  cen 
The  proportion  of  female  seals  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  is  equally  larg< 
but  the  destruction  to  seal  life  is  much  greater  owing  to  the  fact  tha 
when  a  mother  seal  is  killed  her  suckling  pup  left  at  the  rookery  als 
perishes.  Impregnation  having  also  taken  place  before  she  left  tb 
rookery  in  search  of  food,  the  foetus  of  the  next  year's  birth  is  likewis 
destroyed.  I  also  found  tlmtfemales  after  giving  birth  to  their  young  c 
the  rookeries  seek  the  codfish  banks  at  various  points  at  a  distance  offrw 
40  to  125  miles  from  the  islands  for  food^  and  are  frequently  absent  on 
or  more  days  at  a  time,  when  they  return  to  find  their  young. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  females  when  at  sea  are  less  wild  and  di{ 
trustful  than  the  bachelor  seals,  and  dive  less  quickly  in  the  presenc 
of  the  hunter.  After  feeding  plentifully  or  when  resting  after  heav 
weather  they  appear  to  fall  asleep  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  i 
then  they  become  an  easy  target  for  the  hunters. 

George  Dishow,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  was  by  occupation 
seal  hunter  and  pursued  that  business  six  years  {ihid,^  p.  323. 

I  use  a  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal.  Old  hunters  lose  but  ver 
few  seals,  but  beginners  lose  a  great  many.  I  use  the  Parker  shotgun,  j 
large  proportion  of  all  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.  A  very  fe^ 
yearlings  are  taken.  1  never  examined  them  as  to  sex.  But  very  fei 
old  bulls  are  taken,  but  fi¥<  being  taken  out  of  a  total  of  900  seal 
taken  by  my  schooner.  Use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,  but  shoe 
everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  the  shape  of  a  seal.  Hunter 
shoot  seal  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  body.  Have  never  know! 
any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water,  nor  on  the  land  on  the  coast  o 
Alaska  anywhere  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Have  never  knowi 
fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  except  on  th* 
Pribilof  Islands.  Most  of  the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  females 
Have  taken  them  70  miles  from  the  islands  that  were  full  of  milk.  I  tbinl 
a  closed  season  should  be  established  for  breeding  seal  from  January 
1st  to  August  15th  in  the  Korth  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

George  Fairchild  {ibid.,  p.  423),  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  Norti 
Pacific  Sea  as  sailor  on  the  Sadie  ClydCj  sailing  from  Victoria  on  th 
10th  of  April,  1888.  They  went  north  to  the  Bering  Sea,  sealing  all  th 
way  up,  and  got  110  seals  before  entering  the  sea: 

"  Most  of  tliem, "  he  says,  "  were  cows,  nearly  all  of  which  had  pups  i 

them.     We  took  some  of  the  pups  alive  out  of  the  bodies  of  the  females 

We  enteri  d  the  Bering  Sea  May  25^  and  we  got  704  seals  in  there,  rt 

greater  quantity  of  which  were  females  with  their  breasts  full  of  miUc,  < 

fact  which  I  know  by  reason  of  having  seen  the  milk  flow  on  Hie  deck  whei 
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the^  trere  being  skinned.  We  had  5  boats  on  board,  each  boat  having  a 
huiitcr,  boat  poller,  and  steerer.  We  used  shotguns  and  rifles.  We 
got  one  out  of  every  5  or  6  that  we  killed  or  wounded.  We  wounded 
a  great  many  that  we  did  not  ffet.  We  caught  them  from  10  to  50  miles 
(^'the  seal  islands. " 

This  18  the  sportsmanlike  metlMd  of  hunting  seals  of  which  the  British 
Commissioners  speak  in  terms  of  undisguised  admiration ! 

Samuel  Falconer  {ibid.^  p.  165),  deputy  collector  of  customs  in  1868 
aod  1869,  then  purser  on  board  the  steamer  Constantine,  was  also 
in  charge  of  St.  Panl  Island  several  years.  It  was  a  part  of  his 
daty  to  make  a  very  careful  and  full  study  of  seal  life.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  if  ^  pup  lost  its  mother  by  any  accident  it  would  certainly 
^e  by  starvation.  When  the  young  seal  are  6  or  8  weeks  of  age 
theiT  mothers  force  them  into  the  water  and  teach  them  to  swim.  After 
repeated  trials  the  pup  learns  to  swim,  and  from  that  time  on  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  the  water,  but  still  the  greater  portion  of  these 
trst  months  of  its  life  are  spent  on  land  sleeping  and  nursing. 

Hie  cow,  after  bringing  forth  her  young,  remains  on  the  rookery 
until  again  fertilized  by  the  bull,  which  is,  I  believe,  within  two  weeks. 
After  the  fertilization  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  and  from  the  water  at 
will  in  search  of  food,  which  she  must  obtain  so  she  can  nurse  her  pup. 
She  goes  on  these  feeding  excursions  sometimes,  I  believe,  40  or  more 
miles  from  the  islands,  and  as  she  sicims  with  great  rapidityj  covers  the 
Uttance  in  a  short  time.  She  may  go  much  farther,  for  I  have  known 
a  eow  to  be  absent  from  her  pup  for  two  days,  leaving  it  without 
Boarishment  for  this  x>^riod.  This  shows  how  tenacious  of  life  a  young 
Beai  is,  and  how  long  it  can  live  without  sustenance  of  any  sort.  The 
S-year-old  male  has  meanwhile  landed  on  the  hauling  ground  and 
is  now  of  the  most  available  age  to  kill  for  his  pelt. 

John  Fratis  {ibid.^  p.  108)  was  of  opinion  that  the  cows  were  killed 
bj  the  honters  when  they  go  out  in  the  sea  to  teed,  and  the  pups  are 
l^  to  die  and  do  die  on  the  islands.    He  says: 

The  paps  are  bom  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  and  they  are 
belpiess  and  can  not  swim,  and  they  would  drown  if  put  into  the  water. 
The  pups  have  no  sustenance  except  what  the  cows  furnish,  and  no 
cow  suckles  any  pup  but  her  own.  The  pups  would  suck  any  cow  if 
the  cow  would  let  them. 

After  the  pup  is  a  few  days  old  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  tofeedj  and  at 
first  she  will  only  stay  away  for  a  few  hours,  but  as  the  pup  grows 
stronger  she  will  stay  away  more  and  more  until  she  will  sometimes  be 
9my  for  a  week. 

William  Frazer  gives  his  experience  as  a  sealer.  The  hunters  use 
shotguns,  he  says  (iWd.,  p.  427),  and  got  about  one  out  of  every  six  they 
tbt  at  or  killed,  and  sometimes  they  got  none.    The  great  majority  of 


I  He  does  not  know  vbetbeT  it  was  on  the  Americftn  side«K 

were  almost  all  females.    He  noticed  vhen  he  skinned  thfoikt 

were  females  in  milk,  as  the  milk  would  mn  from  tbeir  biw«' 

[.  tbe  decks.    Be  concurs  with  the  other  witnesses  as  t4>  tb^ 

)    ;  in  the  nnmber  of  Kcals. 

Korman  Hodgson  (ibid.,  p. 366)  observed  nurting  eowtfn** 
miles  from  the  Pribtlo/  Islands,  where  they  were  ranging  tofM. 

I  I  do  not  thiak  it  possible  for  fur-seals  to  breed  or  copnlstf  a 

at  sea  and  never  saw  iior  heard  of  the  action  taking  pl««»' 

'  of  floating  kelp.    I  have  never  seen  a  young  fur-seal  pop  d^ 

season's  birth  in  the  water  at  sea  nor  on  a  patch  of  flo«tiiigW 
I  in  fact  never  knew  of  their  being  born  anywhere  save  on  »" 

/  have,  hoirever,  cut  open  a  gravid  ootc  and  tak^  tht  yotMg  m*,** 
mother's  womh,  alive  and  crying.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible^" 
seal  to  he  succesafally  raised  unless  born  and  unrsed  on  a  r«**" 
have  seen  fur-seals  resting  on  patches  of  floating  kelp  at  •»■■ 
not  believe  they  ever  haul  Qp  for  breeding  purposes  anjwbmi 
j   I    I  on  rookeries. 

\\{  '  ChadGeorge()6ii}.,  p.  363)  27  year  sold  and  a  seal  hunter  sv^ 

.  H II  '  a  mere  boy,  has  been  engaged  in  tbe  killing  of  seals  and  spMR^'' 

I ^  thing  that  came  near  his  boat,  regardless  of  sex.    He)MiiS>^ 

|v|  200  miles  from  the  Prtbitof  Islands  that  were/uU  o/milk. 

I  !j  H.  A.  Oliddon  {ibid.,  p.  210),  stated  that  tbe  females  daring^' 

§U  '  sealing  season  are  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  water  fix^ 

'}]'  pose  of  feeding,  and  In  his  opinion  while  the  females  are  thivf^ 

',"  anA   frnm   tha  fiuiilina   irtviTinfl    onrl    thmiirrh    ttiu     A^^^^;.„ 
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jndgment  that,  taking  the  run  of  hmiters,  good  and  bad,  the  best  get 
about  50  per  cent  of  those  shot  at,  and  the  x>ooreBt  not  more  than  one 
oat  of  fifteen. 

Cnmalative  testimony  to  this  effect  might  be  cited  to  the  extent  of 
wearisome  Tei>etition,  but  if  the  learned  Arbitrators  should  desire  to 
pforsne  the  subject  as  far  as  the  evidence  will  permit,  we  give  below 
references  to  the  testimony  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  and  not  spe- 
daily  qnoted. 

We  submit  that  it  is  absolutely  conclusive  unless,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested before,  for  some  unknown  reason  it  should  be  rejected  as  inten- 
tionally and  criminally  false. 

Arthur  Griffin  {Und.j  p.  325)  capttired  females  from  20  to  200  miles 
from  the  rookeries.  « 

James  Griffin  {ibid.^  p.  433)  hilled  femcde  seals  fuU  of  milk  90  miles 
frtm  the  islands. 

Martin  Hannon  (iMd.y  p.  445)  Jcilled  them  full  of  milk  100  miles  from 
ike  9eal  islands. 

James  Harrison  {ibid.j  p.  326)  caught  200  seals  in  the  Behring  Sea 
abovt  the  1st  of  June,  mostly  mothers. 

James  Hayward  (ibid.,  p.  327)  caught  them  150  miles  from  the  shore 
snd  skinned  them  when  their  breasts  werefuU  of  milk.  He  says  that  they 
travel  very  fast  and  go  a  long  way  to  feed. 

J.  Johnson  {ibid.y  p.  331)  killed  female  seals  full  of  milk  75  miles  from 
the  island;  used  a  shotgun  and  killed  everything. 

Louis  Kimmel  {ibid.^  p.  173)  had  observed  them  at  least  20  miles  from 
tlie  islands. 

Andrew  Laing  {Und.,  p.  334)  had  caught  them  75  to  100  miles  from 
tiie  island  and  in  skinniTUf  them  the  milk  would  run  out  of  the  teats  of  the 
fmalesj  they  having  given  birth  recently  to  young  on  the  islands. 

William  H.  Long  (ibid.^  p.  457)  killed  mothers  in  milk  all  the  way  from 
10  to  200  miles  off  shore. 

Thomas  Lowe  (ibid.j  p.  371)  in  1889  hunted  in  the  Bering  Sea  from 
80  to  100  miles  off  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Two-tMrds  of  his  catch  were 
nws  in  milk. 

Thomas  Lyons  (tWA,  p.  460)  about  the  26th  or  28th  of  June  went 
mto  the  Bering  Sea  and  caught  389  seals,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
notkers  in  milk.  He  knows  it  as  he  saw  the  milk  flow  on  the  deck 
vlule  skinning  them. 

William  M.  McLaughUn  {ibid.,  p.  461)  killed  them  50  to  60  miles  off 

t^e,  most  of  ikem  unth  milk. 
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Alexander  McLean  (ilnd.,  p.  436)  killed  them  as  far  off  as  150  mtte  \  -* 
off  the  land.    They  wej*e  mothers  with  young, 

Daniel  McLean  (ihid.y  p.  444)  killed  mothers  all  the  way  from  20  to 65  <.i: 
miles  off  St.  George  and  St.  Paul. 

Robert  H.  McManas  {ibid.y  p.  335),  a  resident  of  Victoria;  by  profes   ;.- 
sion  a  newspaper  correspondent ;  went  for  his  health  on  a  sealing  expedi- 
tion.    His  deposition  is  exceptionally  minute  and  interesting.    The  men 
on  his  ship  (Schooner  Otto)  killed  them  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the 
rookeries.    Over  three-fourths  of  his  catch  were  cows  in  milk.    Judged    ' 
from  the  number  of  shots  fired  that  it  took  about  one  hundred  to    .  i 
secure  one  seal;  one  day  there  was  a  total  catch  of  seventeen  seals;    '< 
greater  proportion  were  in  milk;  horrid  sight;  could  not  stay  the  . 
ordeal  out  till  all  were  flayjBd. 

Thomas  Madden  (ibid.y  p.  463)  has  spent  or  had  been  going  to  the  < 
Bering  Sea  over  12  years,  which  he  entered  about  June.  Most  of  the  i 
seals  killed  were  cows  and  he  saw  the  milk  run  out  of  their  breasts  f 
on  the  deck  as  they  were  being  skinned.  1  ^ 

G.  E.  Miner  {ibid.y  p.  466)  killed  seals  with  milk  250  miles  from  the  \ " 
Pribilof  Islands.  • " 

Thomas  F.  Morgan  {ihid.^  p.  60)  says  that  the  female  goes  40  miles  or 
even  farther  from  the  island. 

!Niles  Kelson  {ihid.y  p.  469)  swears  that  he  ha^  hilled  mothers  in  milk  100 
miles  or  more  from  the  island. 

Dr.iN'oyes  {ibid.,  p.  82),  resident  physician  and  sometimes  schoolmaster 
on  the  islands,  says  that  the  female  mother  goes  a  distance  of  fromiO  to 
200  miles  from  the  island  to  feed.  His  deposition  is  very  full  and  inter- 
esting. It  is  valuable  as  shedding  light  on  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ques- 
tions here  involved. 

John  Olsen  {ihid.^  p.  471)  swears  that  he  shot  twenty-eight  himself  from 
50  to  150  miles  off  the  seal  islands.     Tliey  were  motJiers  full  of  milk. 

Other  witnesses  estimate  the  distance  at  60  miles,  100  miles,  etc 
See  T.  P.  Eyan  {ibid.,  p.  175),  C.  M.  Scammon  (ibid.,  p.  473)^  Adolphus 
Sayres  {ibid.,  p.  473),  L.  G.  Shepard  (ibid.,  p.  187),  William  H.  Smith 
{ibid.,  p.  478),  Z.  L.  Tanner  {ibid.,  p.  374). 

Capt.  Tanner,  lieutenant-commander  in  the  United  States  Kavy, 
makes  a  deposition  which  is  entitled  to  particular  consideration.  The 
following  is  a  short  extract: 

Seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  after  the  birth  of  pups  are  largely  mother 
seals,  and  the  farther  tliey  are  found  from  the  islands  the  greater  iheper* 
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iU  be.  The  reason  for  this  seeming  paradox  is  veiy  simple. 
g  males,  haying  no  family  resi>on8ibilitie8,  can  afford  to  hunt 
ocie,  where  food  can  be  found  if  sufficient  time  is  devoted  to  the 
The  mother  does  not  leave  her  young  except  when  necessity 
er  to  seek  food  for  its  sustenance.  She  can  not  afford  to  waste 
€ding  grounds  already  occupied  by  younger  and  more  active 
lence  she  makes  the  best  of  her  way  to  richer  fields  farther 
^es  herself  with  food,  then  seeks  rest  and  a  quiet  nap  on  the 
IJiider  these  circumstances  she  sleeps  soundly,  and  becomes 
ictiia  to  the  watchful  hunter. 

le  waste  occurs  when  the  mother  seal  is  killed,  as  the  pu])s 
y  starve  to  death.  A  mother  seal  will  give  sustenance  to 
it  her  own.  I  saw  sad  evidences  of  this  waste  on  St.  Paul 
1,  where  large  numbers  of  pups  were  lying  about  the  rookeries, 
y  had  died  of  starvation. 

^W.  Thompson  {ibid.j  p.  486)  killed  females  in  milk,  although  he 
t  nearer  to  the  island  than  25  or  30  miles. 
L  White  (Und.j  p.  489)  killed  seals  in  milk  not  less  than  100  to 
from  the  island. 

a  H.  Williams  (tWd.,  p.  93j,  United  States  Treasury  agent  in 
the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  states  that  it  is  a  well-known 
tantiated  by  the  statements  of  reputably  persons  wbo  have 
ealing  vessels  and  seen  them  killed  200  miles  or  more  from  the 
nd  tcho  say  that  they  have  seen  the  decks  of  the  vessels  slippery 
owing  from  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  females.  He  alludes  to 
(ands  of  dead  pups  left  on  the  rookeries  starved  to  death  by 
uction  of  their  mothers  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  destruc- 
havoc  wrought  by  the  pelagic  seal  hunters.- 
cumulative  and  unimpeachable  evidence  does  not  establish  the 
h  we  have  undertaken  to  prove,  we  must  despair  of  satisfying 
h  Tribunal  or  any  other  tribunal  of  the  correctness  of  our 
ts.  We  submit,  however,  that  it  is  more  than  made  out — that 
e  taken  as  a  fact  in  the  discussion  of  this  case — that  the  cows, 
kUng,  go  to  sea  for  food ;  that  they  travel  long  distances,  some- 
great  as  200  miles;  and  that  during  such  excursions  they  are 
y  slaughtered  by  pelagic  sealers,  in  many  cases  without  profit, 
ink  and  are  irretrievably  lost.  The  sickening  details,  abund- 
nished  by  the  witnesses,  sufficiently  characterize  the  business, 
fy  the  harshest  expressions  of  condemnation.  The  slaughter 
^bed  constitutes  a  crime,  for  it  violates  the  most  common  in- 
f  our  nature  and  would  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  every  civi- 
ion,  if  jurisdictiou  could  only  be  acquired  over  the  wrong  doers. 
the  Commissioners  for  Great  Britain  undertake  to  justify  this 
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l^ractice  for  its  sportsmau-like  qualities,  and  to  eulogize  it  becan 
li^ives  the  seals  a  fair  sporting  chance  for  their  life  (Sec.  625). 
really,  they  say,  hunting  as  distinguished  from  slaughter  {ibid).    '. 
not  easy  to  discuss  these  propositions  with  that  patient  and  respe< 
consideration  which  is  due  to  the  importance  of  the  questions  invol 

VIIL— The  FuB-SEAii  is  A  Polygamous  Aixival,  and  the  M 

IS  AT  LEAST    FOUB   TiMES   AS    LARGE    AS    THE    FEMALE.      A 

BuLE,  EACH  Male  serves  about  Fifteen   ob  Twenty 

MALES,  BUT  IN  SOME  CASES  AS  MANY  AS  FiFTY  OB  MOBE  (C 

OF  THE  United  States,  p.  327). 

A  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  females  making  up  a  harem 
been  noticeable  in  late  years.  Formerly  there  would  be  on  an  ave 
30  cows  to  a  bull;  now  they  will  not  average  15  (Case  of  the  Ui 
States,  p.  344).  The  British  Commissioners  are  in  substantial  ao 
with  the  statements  above  quoted  as  to  the  service  of  the  female  b] 
male.  They  cite  from  Bryant  to  show  that  the  proportion  is  1  ma 
9  to  12  females;  from  Elliott,  that  the  mean  number  is  5  to  20^  and  1 
Mr.  Orebnitzky,  that  the  ratio  should  not  exceed  1  to  20  (Sec  54).  ' 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes,  especially  as  they  add  that 
no  uncommon  eventj  during  the  last  few  years,  to  find  a  single  male 
tcith  a  harem  numbering  from  40  to  50j  and  even  a^  many  a>s  60io8l 
males  (Sec.  55).  With  their  deductions  from  these  facts  we  are  nc 
this  moment  concerned.  It  is  apparent,  on  the  face  of  the  report, 
the  Commissioners  had  a  theory  to  support  and  that  the  facts  i 
read  by  them  in  the  light  of  that  theory.  An  amusing  illustral 
among  many,  is  found  in  the  statements  on  this  very  point.  Bearii 
mind  the  severe  criticism  of  earlier  sections  (54,  55,  and  56)  upon 
system  of  sacrificing  males  so  that  the  bulls  are  forced  to  supply 
necessities  of  40  to  60  and  even  60  to  80  females^  read  section  483,  de» 
ing  the  condition  of  seal  life  as  far  back  as  1842: 

In  the  well-known  Penny  Cyclopedia,  published  so  lately  as  18^ 
a  century  ago],  the  seal  is  described  as  follows:  •  •  •  "w 
these  migratory  seals  appear  off  Kamtchatka  and  Kuriles  early  in 
spring,  they  are  in  high  condition  and  the  females  are  pregnant.  1 
remain  on  and  about  the  shore  for  two  months,  during  which 
females  bring  forth.  Tliey  are  polygamous  and  live  in  families,  e 
male  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  females  {from  50  to  80)^  whon 
guards  with  the  greatest  jealousy.^    (Sec.  483.) 

It  would  seem  from  this  extract  that  the  polygamous  practices 
habits  of  the  seal  have  not  changed  since  1842  and  that  the  service 
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Je  ofsk  Jorge  namber  of  females  is  not  new  and  is  not  the  result 
mve  sJanghter  on  the  land. 

re  not  left,  however,  to  the  statements,  inconsistencies,  and  cita- 
r  the  British  Commissioners'  report.  The  testimony  o£  many 
3S  bears  out  the  x»t>positions  stated  in  the  Case  of  the  United 
nd  disposes  at  the  same  time  of  the  pretense  that  the  balls 
compelled  to  i^erform  increased  and  exhaustive  duty  by  reason 
iction  in  the  namber  of  young  bulls. 

yet  seems  to  be  well  established  that  the  bull  is  x>ossessed  ol 
linary  powers.  He  is  able  to  subsist  several  months  without 
food  and  to  fertilize  at  the  same  time  an  almost  indefinite  num- 
»ws.  The  limitation  in  the  number  of  his  harem  depends  gen- 
H>n  bis  ability  to  secure  alarger  or  smaller  proportion  of  females. 
Lers  about  him  as  many  cows  as  he  can.  Joseph  Stauleylirown 
on  this  subject  from  actual  observation.  He  describes  the 
g  bnll  as  possessing  <-  a  vitality  unsurpassed  by  any  other  mem- 
be  animal  kingdom."  He  testifies  that  the  very  large  harems 
ifreqaent  and  that  the  average  number  in  the  season  immedi- 
teoeding  wz. }  about  20  to  25.  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United 
Vol.  n^  p.  13).  Charles  Bryant  places  the  average  at  15  to  20 
IT  each  bull.  (JMd.,  p.  6.)  Samuel  Falconer  testifies  to  having 
\  cows  or  more  to  a  bull,  but  of  course,  he  added,  the  exact  num- 
tharem  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  many  cows  are  absent  in  the 
atter  the  season  has  fairly  commenced.  (Ibid.^  p.  166.)  T.  F. 
n  testifies  that  the  bull  returns  to  the  island  about  the  1st  of  May 
Mils  up  to  the  breeding  rookeries,  provided  he  is  able  to  maintain 
f  th^re,  which  takes  many  bloody  conflicts.  There  he  ffathers 
kim  as  many  females  as  he  is  able,  {lbid,y  p.  3.)  Capt.  Olsen  is 
1  by  Theodore  T.  Williams  as  placing  the  number  of  females 
I  by  one  bull  at  20  or  25  {ibid.y  p.  505.) 

respective  weights  of  the  animals  is  placed  in  the  Case  of  the 
d  States  at  400  to  700  pounds;  that  of  the  cows  at  100  (pp.  107, 

B  great  disparity  in  bulk  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  con- 
the  probability  of  pelagic  copulation. 

)  £ncycloi>edia  Britannica  states  the  weight  of  the  animals  sub- 

iaily  as  it  is  stated  in  the  tesdmony  and  case.    The  male  seal  is  said 

^h  600  to  700  pounds,  the  females  80  to  IQO,    There  seems  to  be 
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DO  dispute  as  to  these  estimates  (The  Gyclopedia  also  states  that  soon 
after  the  landing  the  female  gives  birth  to  one  pup,  weighing  about 
6  i)onnd8). 

The  real  conflict  between  the  report  of  the  British  Commissioners  and 
the  Case  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  as  to  the  number  of  cows  in  a 
harem.  The  British  Commissioners  assert  that  the  number  is  unduly 
large  of  cows  served  by  one  bull ;  the  United  States  produce  credible  and 
experienced  witnessess  to  show  that,  on  the  contrary^  the  number  of 
females  is  decreasing.  A  comparison  is  invited  between  the  two  state- 
ments and  the  quality  of  proof  adduced  in  favor  of  each.  It  is  plain  that 
the  British  Commissioners  could  not  admit  the  diminution  in  number  of 
female  seals  without  admitting  that  decrease  to  be  wholly  due  to  pe- 
lagic slaughter.  They  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  insist- 
ing that  there  is  a  redundancy  of  females  and  a  deficit  of  males  on  the 
Islands.  They  are  kind  enough  to  admit,  however,  that  "  the  spmng  of 
females,  in  a  degrecy  prevented,  for  the  time  being,  the  actual  depletion 
of  seals  on  the  islands  "  (Sec.  58).  It  is  not  probable  that  any  reasonable 
person  will  take  issue  with  them  on  that  point.  The  intelligence  and 
legislation  of  the  civilized  world,  not  to  speak  of  humanity  in  its  broad 
sense,  have  concurred  that  to  spare  the  female  was,  not  the  best,  bat 
the  only  effective  method  of  preventing  depletion  and  eventual  exter- 
mination. 

Even  if  we  should  concede,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  and  in  direct 
disregard  of  the  fact,  that  the  diminution  is  due  to  the  smaller  number 
of  males,  we  would  venture  to  remind  this  High  Tribunal,  if  such  a 
reminder  were  needed,  that  the  pirates  or  poachers  who  pursue  and 
slaughter  the  pregnant  and  nursing  females  are  killing,  by  starvation 
in  the  one  case,  by  the  mother's  death  in  the  other,  a  large  number  of 
males.  Even,  according  to  their  own  showing,  the  British  Commission- 
ers must  realize  that  pelagic  sealing  is  responsible j  to  some  extent  at  least, 
for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  males,  as  well  as  of  females.  They  may 
speak  of  this  **  industry,''  as  they  term  it,  and  glorify  it  as  requiring  all 
the  courage  and  skill  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it  (whatever  tiiat 
may  mean).  (Sec.  609.)  They  may  contrast  its  "sportsmanlike''  char- 
acter with  the  "butchery"  committed  on  the  islands  (Sec.  610);  butthej 
can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  mode  of  destruction  which  principally 
deals  with  gravid  females,  necessarily  strikes  at  the  very  foundation 
of  life  and  must  eventually  extinguish  the  race^  because,  as  they  mildly 
State  it,  it  is  unduly  destructive  (Sec.  633), 
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The  pelagic  sealer  not  only  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  the  males  that  he 
happens  to  meet,  but  prevents  the  birth  of  males  to  take  their  place. 
He  often  kills  three  with  one  discharge  of  his  rifle,  viz. :  the  mother, 
the  unborn  young,  and  the  pup  at  home;  but  he  does  it  in  a  ^^  sportsman- 
like" manner,  and  he  gives  the  sleeping  animal  a  ^'fair  sporting  chance 
for  its  life.''  (Sec.  610.)  In  many  cases  he  either  misses  his  object  or 
wounds  it  and  loses  it.  So  that  there  is  by  this  manly  process  an  utterly 
useless  waste  of  life,  in  many  cases  a  waste  more  or  less  appalling  as  the 
**  sportsman"  is  more  or  less  skillful.  How  destructive  in  reality  this 
process  is  proven  to  be  may  be  seen  from  the  British  Commissioners' 
report  under  the  head  of  "Proportion  of  Seals  Lost,"  (p.  104,  Sec.  603) 
It  must  be  a  consolation  to  those  disposed  to  extol  this  kind  of  sport 
that  while  nearly  "all  the  pelagic  sealers  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  fur-seal  is  annually  becoming  more  shy  and  wary  at  sea,"  it  is  cer- 
tain that  "  tJte  dexterity  of  the  hunters  has  increased  pari  passu  with  the 
icariness  of  the  seaU?^    (British  Commissioners'  Report,  Sec.  401.) 

That  the  number  of  the  seals  has  been  diminished  in  recent  years 
and  at  a  cumulative  rate,  and  that  such  diminution  is  the  consequence 
of  destruction  by  man,  is  certified  by  the  Joint  Report  of  all  the  Com- 
missioners. That  this  human  agency  is  pelagic  sealing  exclusively,  and 
not  the  mode,  manner,  or  extent  of  capture  upon  the  breeding  islands, 
is  abundantly  dear. 

This  follows  necessarily  from  admitted  facts.  The  fur-seals  being 
pohfgamousj  and  each  male  sufficient  for  from  30  to  50  females,  and 
being  able  to  secure  to  himself  that  number,  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  at  all  times  a  larger  number  of  superfluous  males,  and  the  killing  oi 
these  produces  no  permanent  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  herd. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  killing  of  a  single  breeding  female  necessarily 
reduces  pro  tanto  the  normal  numbers. 

An  excessive  killing  of  males  might  indeed  tend  toward  a  decrease 
if  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  leave  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
effectual  impregnation  of  aU  the  breeding  females.  The  taking  from 
these  herds  of  100,000  males  would  not,  if  that  were  the  only  draft 
allowed,  be  excessive.    This  is  evident  from  many  considerations. 

(a)  Those  who,  like  the  British  Commissioners,  propose  to  allow 
{)elHgic  sealingto  such  an  extent  as  would  involve  the  annual  slaughterof 
at  least  50,000  females  in  addition  to  a  slaughter  of  SOflOO  young  males  on 
the  breeding  islands,  can  not  certainly  with  the  least  consistency  assert 
that  the  capture  limited  to  100,000  males  would  be  excessive.  Nor 
14749 ^19 
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could  they  consistently  assert  this  even  though  the  pelagic  daughter 
should  be  restricted  (by  some  means  which  no  one  has  yet  suggested) 
to  10;000  females.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  destrao- 
tion  of  even  that  number  would  be  rapidly  disastrous  to  the  herds. 

(b)  And  when  we  turn  to  the  proofs,  they  are  conclusive  that  prior 
to  the  practice  upon  any  considerable  scale  of  pelagic  sealing,  the 
aunud.1  draft  of  100,000  young  males  did  not  tend  to  a  diminution  of 
numbers. 

(c)  Of  course  it  is  easily  possible  that  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
effected  by  pelagic  sealing  may  sood  so  far  reduce  the  birth  rate  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  annual  draft  of  100.000  young  males. 
This  draft,  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  necessarily  at  once  di- 
minish the  birth  rate,  for,  the  number  of  females  being  less,  a  lessuom- 
ber  of  males  would  be  required.  The  number  of  the  whole  herd  might 
be  rapidly  diminished  by  the  slaughter  of  females  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  the  birth  rate,  and  still  100,000  males  continue  to  be  ta- 
ken for  a  time  without  damage.  How  soon  a  point  would  be  reached 
at  which  so  large  a  draft  of  males  from  a  constantly  diminishing  number 
of  births  would  operate  to  produce  an  Insufficiency  of  males,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  from  want  of  precise  knowledge  of  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  sexes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  solve. 

The  British  Gpmmissioners'  Beport  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows: 

The  systematic  and  persistent  hunting  and  slaughter  of  the  fur-seal 
of  the  North  Pacific,  both  on  shore  and  at  sea,  has  naturally  and 
inevitably  given  rise  to  certain  changes  in  the  habits  and  mode  of  life 
of  that  animal,  which  are  of  importance  not  only  in  themselves,  but  as 
indicating  the  eifects  of  such  pursuit,  and  in  showing  in  what  particular 
this  is  injurious  to  seal  life  as  a  whole.  Such  changes  doubtless  began 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  some  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
torical precis,  elsewhere  given  (Sec.  782  et  seq.).  It  is  unfortunately 
true,  however,  that  the  disturbance  to  the  normal  course  of  seal  life  haa 
become  even  more  serious  in  recent  years,  and  that  there  is  therefore, 
no  lack  of  material  &om  which  to  study  its  character  and  effect  even  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  zeal  of  their  advocacy  on  behalf  of  pelagic  sealing  and  th^r 
denunciation  of  the  methods  in  use  on  the  Islands,  the  Commissioners 
have  experienced  much  and  evident  difficulty  in  framing  their  theory. 
If  they  admitted,  in  unqualified  terms,  a  decrease  in  number,  the  ob- 
vious deduction  from  the  concession  would  be  that  the  unlimited  slaugh- 
ter of  females  must  bear  the  blame  and  burden  of  such  a  result.  To 
that  extent  pelagic  sealing  must  be  condemned.  If,  on  the  other 
hand;  they  should  assert  that  the  number  actually  increased|  this 
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woaM  only  be  oonsistent  with  an  approval  of  the  methods  in  nse  on 
the  land.  Between  this  Scylla  and  this  Gharybdis  a  way  of  escai)e 
must  be  found  and  it  was  found.  The  ingenuity  here  displayed  de- 
serves full  notice  and  acknowledgment.  The  Joint  Beport  contains  this 
statement: 

We  find  that  since  the  Alaska  purchase  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
number  of  seals  on  and  habitually  resortiug  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
has  taken  place,  that  it  has  been  cumulative  in  effect  and  that  it  is  the 
result  of  excessive  killing  by  man. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  fbr-seals  forming  the  object  of  this  contro- 
versy have  no  other  home  or  land  than  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  that 
the  British  Commissioners  themselves  concede  that  they, /or  the  most 
part  J  breed  on  those  islands;  bearing  in  mind,  too,  that  these  gentlemen 
have  not  yet  discovered  any  other  summer  habitat  for  the  seals,  it 
would  seem  that  this  declaration  is  equivalent,  in  its  fair  sense  and 
meaning,  to  a  statement  that  the  fur-seals  that  frequent  the  American 
coast  and  the  Bering  Sea  haf^e  suffered  a  marked  decrease. 

Perhaps  it  was  so  intended  by  the  British  as  it  was  by  the  United 
States  Commissioners;  but  if  so,  the  former  gentlemen  have  lost  sight 
of  their  original  int.ention  and  have  been  led  to  nice  distinctions,  which 
we  shall  now  examine. 

That  the  seal,  although  <^ essentially  pelagic''  (See.  26),  has  not  yet 
learned  to  breed  at  sea  is  not  denied,  although  to  the  vision  of  the 
Gommissioners  the  prospect  of  such  a  transformation  or  evolution  is 
evidently  not  very  remote.  We  must,  in  justice  to  them,  quote  one 
single  passage  which  admirably  illustrates  the  complacency  and  self- 
confidence  with  which  they  wrest  to  their  own  purposes,  with  unhesi- 
tating  violence,  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  ulterior 
evolution.  If  this  quotation  does  not  give  a  just  idea  of  the  imagina- 
tive powers  of  these  officials  nothing  but  a  perusal  of  the  whole  of 
their  work  wiU  do  them  justice: 

The  changes  in  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  seals  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  which  may  be  considered  separately. 
The  first  and  most  direct  and  palpable  of  these  is  that  shown  in  the 
increased  shyness  and  wariness  of  the  animal,  which,  though  always 
pelade  in  its  nature,  has  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  shun  the  land 
more  than  before,  so  that,  but  for  the  necessity  imposed  upon  it  of  seek- 
ing the  shore  at  the  season  of  birth  of  the  young^  it  might  probably  ere  this 
have  become  entirely  pelagic. 

An  animal  "always  pelagic," /arce^Z  by  circumstances  to  shun  the  land 
W4^^  tlwn  beforcj  and  which  would  become  entirely  pelagic  long  before 
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tliis  if  it  were  not  obliged  to  seek  the  shore  for  so  trifling  an  object  as 
giving  birth  to  its  young  certainly  deserves  to  be  classed  among  tbe 
cariosities  of  mature.  The  difierenoe  between  animals  (now)  altroyt 
pdagic  and  those  (in  the  future)  entirely  pelagic  may  not  readily  be 
understood  without  explanation  not  vouchsafed.  How  can  tkey  he  al- 
ways peUigio  if  they  are  obliged  to  seek  the  land  or  perish  and  why  is 
it  reasonable  to  talk  of  the  probability  of  their  becoming  something 
different  from  what  they  are  when  that  conjecture  is  based  ui)on  noth- 
ing but  reckless  and  grotesque  assumption?  Of  coarse  this  and  other 
speeimens  of  affirout  to  common  sense  are  merely  gratuitous  and  point- 
less vagaries.  But  the  thesis  must  be  sustained  viz :  that  the  seals  are 
not  even  amphibious  animals;  their  resort  to  land  is  a  merely  accidental 
necessity,  and  therefore  the  United  States  can  no  more  claim  a  right 
to  or  possession  in  them  than  in  other  ^^essentially  pelagic  animals,' 
such  as  the  whale,  the  codfish,  or  the  turbot. 

If  anything  more  were  needed  to  emphasize  the  absurdity  of  this 
defiance  of  well-known  facts  and  settled  distinctions  in  the  animal  world 
we  might  still  farther  cite  the  British  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of 
the  seal  pelage  or  shedding  of  hair.    It  seems  that  these  pelagic  animals 
were  not  endowed  by  nature  with  the  proper  skin  to  perform  this  func- 
tion in  their  native  element.    Unless  tbey  can  find  a  suitable  place 
out  of  water  they  retain  the  old  hair  and  disregard  the  laws  which 
would  compel  an  annual  shedding.    Lest  this  seem  an  exaggeration,  read 
their  Eeport citing  Mr.  Grebnitsky :  '* During  the  '  stagey'  or  shedding 
season  their  pelade  becomes  too  thin  to  afford  a  suitai}le  protection  fnm 
the  water.    (See  section  202,  also  281,  631,  032.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  theory,  so  gravely  and  seri- 
ously advanced,  that  the  seal  is  naturally  and  essentially  a  pelagic 
animal,  is  utterly  unsustaiued  by  evidence,  is  refuted  by  the  language 
of  the  Commissioners  themselves  and  disputed  by  elementarv  writer 
It  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  how  naturalists  de6ne  pelagic  animals 
and  then  compare  such  definition  with  the  known  chara<5teristics  aod 
rudimentary  elements  of  seal  life  (see  especially  for  this  the  books  rf 
Johns  Hopkins  University).  Besides,  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned 
testimony  of  the  agents  for  the  Government  and  the  company  shows 
that  the  fur-seals  spend  at  least  four  months  of  the  year  on  the  Pnbilof 
Islands. 

Having  found,  with  the  American  Commissioners,  a  marJced  dimiuM' 
tion  in  the  number  of  seals  on  and  liabitually  resorting  to  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  the  British  Commissioners  proceed  to  show  that  the  seala  are 
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more  numeroua  than  ever.  They  have,  no  doubt,  demonstrated  this  to 
their  entire  satisfaction  on  pages  72  and  73  of  their  Eei>ort.  Capt. 
Warren  they  quote  as  saying  that  he  noticed  no  diminution  in  the 
number  of  seals  during  the  twenty  years  that  he  had  been  in  the  busi- 
ness, and,  if  any  change  at  all,  an  increase.  (Sec.  403.)  To  the  same 
effect,  Capt.  Leary,  who  says  that  in  the  Bering  Sea  they  were  more 
numerotM  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  (Sec.  403);  while  Mr.  Milne,  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Victoria,  reports,  what  others  have  said  to  him,  that 
owners  and  masters  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  idea  that  the  seals 
are  scarce.  (Sec.  403.)  What  a  tribute  this  must  be  to  the  management 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  if,  notwithstanding  the  conceded  destruction  of 
gravid  and  nursing  females,  these  statements  should  be  true.  Capt. 
W.  Gox  took  IjOOO  seals  in  four  days,  100  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  (Sec.  405.)  He  found  the  seals  much  more  plentiful 
in  Bering  Sea  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  before.  It  would  have 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  Capt.  Cox's  statement  if  he  had  told  us 
how  many  of  these  seals  gave  evidence  of  having  left  their  pups  at 
home. 

The  British  Commissioners  multiply  the  evidence  to  show  that  the 
general  exx>erience  as  stated  to  them  has  been  that  seals  were  equally 
or  more  abundant  at  sea  at  the  time  of  their  examination  than  they  had 
been  in  former  years.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  this  with  the  respect  that 
a  report  emanating  from  gentlemen  of  character  and  high  official  posi- 
tion should  meet.  Either  the  statement  in  the  Joint  Report  is  true  and 
the  assumption  of  an  increase  is  untrue,  or  vice  versa.  In  view  of  the 
evidence  that  these  seala  have  no  other  home  than  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
it  is  plain,  beyond  the  necessity  of  demonstration,  that  all  the  seals  killed 
by  Capt.  Cox  and  others  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  inhabitants  of  those 
islandSj  and  the  testimony  only  goes  to  show  that  the  mothers  do  go 
out  to  sea  100  miles  or  more,  as  is  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  while  they  are  on  the  feeding  grounds,  or 
searching  abroad  for  food,  that  they  are  captured  by  the  Canadian 
poachers.  If  this  is  not  so,  then  let  the  Commissioners  or  those  advo- 
cating their  views  tell  us  where  these  seals  slaughtered  by  Capt.  Cox 
and  others  found  their  "summer  habitat''. 

Any  pretense  that  the  seals  are  decreasiag  at  home — i. «.,  where  they 
live  through  the  summer,  and  breed,  and  nurse,  and  shed  their  hair — 
and  at  the  same  time  are  increasing  in  the  sea  is  simply  an  absurdity. 
It  would  have  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  all  these 
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masters  if  they  had  not  sedulously  avoided  stating  the  sex  of  the  uu< 
mals  that  they  killed. 

There  is  one,  and  one  explanation  only,  of  this,  and  that  explanation 
makes  the  stories  above  quoted  plausible.  The  pelagic  sealers  were 
engaged  in  hunting  nursing  mothers  on  the  feeding  grounds,  where 
those  animals  are  found  in  large  numbers.  The  decrease  proved,  and, 
indeed,  admitted  to  exist  (see  Joint  Report),  had  not  yet  been  so  great 
as  to  be  manifest  to  those  sealers  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  fiftU  in 
with  a  number  of  females  either  intent  upon  finding  the  food  necessary 
to  produce  a  flow  of  milk  or  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the  water  after 
feeding. 

And  here  we  may  note  another  illustration  of  the  thesis  and  its  ad- 
vocacy. Having  satisfied  themselves  that  pelagic  sealing  rather  ope- 
rated to  increase  the  supply  of  seals,  they  remembered  that  the  killing 
of  young  males  was  objectionable  and  likely  to  result  in  extermination, 
and  thereupon  discovered  the  fact  that  <^  a  meeting  of  natives  was  held" 
at  which  the  aborigines  unanimously  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
seals  had  diminished  and  would  continue  to  diminish  from  year  to  year 
(an  opinion,  too  plain,  we  think,  for  argument),  but  they  at  once  assign 
the  reason,  which  is  not  the  killing  of  many  females,  but  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  ^^all  the  male  seals  had  been  slaughtered  without  allow- 
ing any  to  come  to  maturity  upon  the  breeding  grounds'^  (Sec.  438). 

Having  thus  proved  that  the  seals  were  in  a  flourishing  condition  of 
increase,  and  that  they  were  decreasing  in  an  alarming  degree,  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  decrease  is  on  the  land  and  the  increase 
in  the  water: 

The  general  effect  of  these  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  seals  is  to 
minimize  the  number  to  be  seen  at  any  one  time  on  the  breeding  islands, 
while  the  average  number  to  be  found  at  sea  is,  at  least  proportionately^ 
though  perhaps  in  face  of  a  general  decrease  in  the  number  of  seaJs,  not 
absolutely  increased  (Sec.  445  of  British  Commissioners'  Report). 

Would  it  be  irrelevant  to  inquire  what  was  the  "  summer  habitat"  rf 
the  numerous  seals  slaughtered  by  Oapt.  Warren,  Oapt.  Lieary,  and 
Capt.  Cox?  Were  they  not  aU  of  the  Pribilof  family!  Did  notthf 
Commissioners  who  quoted  Capt.  Cox  to  the  effect  that  he  had,  no  donbt 
in  true  sportsmanlike  fashion,  with  a  shotgun,  killed  250  seals  a  day 
for  four  days,  know  that  the  enormous  majority  of  these  were  nursing 
mothers,  whose |?ifp«  were  starving  at  hornet 
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H^DESTRUCmON   BY  PEL  AGIO  SEALING  AND  ITS  EXTENT— ThB 

Bemebt  Proposed  B7  the  British  Commissioners — The 
Tbub  and  Only  Remedy  Consists  in  Absoluts  Prohibition 
OF  Pelagic  Sealing. 

it  has  been  heretofore  sooglit  to  show  that  the  Commissioners  for 
Great  Britain  in  drawing  np  the  report  had  endeavored  to  reach  a 
oonclnsion  favorable  to  the  slaughter  of  seals  at  sea,  an  'industry,"  as 
thqr  call  it,  in  which  they  apparently  saw  little  that  was  objectionable 
uid  which  they  believed  it  to  be  the  interest  and  policy  of  their  country 
to  protect.  In  the  course  of  their  examination,  however,  they  have 
necessarily  been  furnished  with  facts  palpably  inconsistent  with  their 
tiieory  and  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  produce  proofs  of  the 
barbarous,  savage,  and  destructive  processes  by  which  the  Canadian 
poaehers  secured  their  prey. 

(a)  The  Commissioners  aUnde  in  sarcastic  vein  to  the  &ct  that  ^<  there 

is  a 'remarkable  agreement'  found  among  those  interested  in  decrying 

lielagic  sealing,  to  the  effect  that  the  pelagic  sealers  do  and  must  kill  a 

large  number  of  female  breeding  seals.''   Why  this  "  agreement,"  which 

nndoubtedly  exists,  shoidd  be  mentioned  as  '^remarkable,"  we  fail  to 

pereeive,  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Conmiissioners  themselves 

plainly  showing  that  no  discrimination  is  or  can  be  made  by  the  pelagic 

hunters  and  that  they  slaughter  indiscriminately  all  the  animals  that 

appear  within  reach  of  their  shotguns.    They  themselves  admit  that 

^a considerable  proi)ortion  of  gravid  females"  are  slain  (Sec.  648),  and 

their  own  witnesses  describe  the  process  of  skinning  them  on  deck,  in 

the  coarse  of  which  milk  and  blood  flow  freely  together,  while  in  some 

cases  fully  formed  young  are  taken  from  the  slaughtered  mothers. 

Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  ground  for  any  criticism  nor  any 

leason  shown  why  general  acquiescence  in  such  a  proposition  should 

be  treated  with  a  sneer  upon  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

[Vj  It  is  eertainj  they  say,  that  females  with  milk  are  occasionally 

Kfled  at  sea  by  the  pelagic  sealers  (Sec.  314).    That  they  should  not 

be  able  to  give  the  exact  proportion  of  the  pregnant  and  nursing 

fanales  to  the  rest  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  informants,  while 

exulting  over  the  large  slaughter  that  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing 

itt  Bering  Sea,  do  not  appear  to  have  stated  how  many  of  such  breed- 

ii^  females  they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  (page  73). 
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(c)  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  pelagic  seal-fishing  is  not  the  only 
cause  for  the  decrease  of  the  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  this  is 
supported  by  a  quotation  to  be  found  at  page  187  of  their  Eeport,  as 
to  the  probable  fate  of  the  fnr-seal  in  America.  The  paragraphs  relating 
to  the  objectionable  features  of  pelagic  seal-fishing  seem  to  be  omitted 
and  indicated  by  asterisks,  but  the  paper  is  quoted  to  show  that  driv- 
ing of  the  seals  on  the  island  is  one  of  the  evils  which  may  be  remedied. 
The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  authority  thus  cited,  is  (1)  that  no 
seals  should  be  Jdlled  by  any  one  at  any  time  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea; 
(2)  that  all  seals  driven  on  the  islands  should  be  killed;  none,  he  says, 
should  be  driven  and  again  allowed  to  enter  the  sea  (p.  189).  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Palmer's  paper  is  very  interesting  and  if  his  facts  and  con- 
clusions are  adopted  pelagic  "  seal-fishing  "  must  be  prohibited.  ''The 
killing  of  seals  as  conducted  on  the  islands,"  he  says,  '4s  as  near  theo- 
retical perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  They  are  quickly  dis- 
patched and  without  pain.  One  soon  recognizes,  as  in  the  killing  of 
sheep,  that  in  the  quickness  and  neatness  of  the  method  lies  its  success, 
all  things  considered"  (p.  187).  This  certainly  does  not  agree  with 
the  "sportsmanlike"  view  of  the  British  Commissioners,  but  embodies 
what  we  might  call  the  humane  and'common-sense  aspect  of  the  sab- 
ject  by  showing  that,  so  far  from  the  desirability  of  giving  the  seal  "a 
chance  for  its  life,"  there  should  be  a  selection  made  in  each  case  and 
the  animal  should  be  painlessly  and  immediately  slaughtered.  The 
object  should  be,  not  to  provide  sport  to  adventurous  men  and  keen 
hunters,  but  to  secure  as  many  animals  as  possible  with  humanity  and 
a  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  race. 

(d)  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  as  between  the  two  systems, 
one  of  which  is  "theoretically  perfect"  and  in  the  course  of  which 
the  animals  are  selected  and  "promptly  and  neatly  killed,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  indiscriminate  sealing  at  sea  on  the  other,  there  can 
be  no  room  for  hesitation.  But  the  evident  and  unquestionable  supe- 
riority of  the  methods  adopted  on  the  islands  consists,  also,  in  the 
facjt  that  it  is  by  its  nature  susceptible  of  indefinite  improvement 
No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  "theoretical"  perfection 
may  with  care  become  "practical"  perfection,  and  that  if  driving  be 
really  open  to  the  objections  made  by  Mr.  Palmer  it  is  not  impos- 
sible— indeed,  it  must  be  comparatively  easy — ^to  remedy  them  ^ 
the  manner  suggested  by  himself  or  otherwise.  In  the  preserva- 
tion   of  pelagic  scaling  all  concur  that  it  is  impossible  to  select 
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the  seals  wliich  it  is  desirable  to  kill  and  that  the  circumstances 
and  nature  of  the  animal  are  such  that  in  most  cases  the  female  preg- 
nant or  giving  suck  must  fall  a  victim  to  the  weapons  of  the  poacher. 
Indeed  the  British  Commissioners  themselves  state  (Sec.  648)  that  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  a  cormderdble  portion  of  gravid  females  are 
found  among  the  seals  taken  in  the  early  part  of  each  sealing  season. 
Between  two  such  systems,  we  repeat,  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  as  to 
which  should  be  preferred,  the  one  based  on  humane  and  intelligent 
principles,  and  which  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned  would  natu- 
rally make  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  other,  which  by  its  very  nature 
leads  to  brutality  and  undue  destruction,  and  which  is  profitable  only 
when  it  is  cruel  and  indiscriminate.  These  considerations  are  reen- 
forced  by  the  very  significant  fact  that  the  breeding  females  when  found 
at  sea  are  always  pregnant  or  nursing,  and  frequently  both.  This  fol- 
lows from  the  undisputed  facts  (1)  that  the  period  of  gestation  is 
over  eleven  months;  (2)  that  they  reach  the  islands  when  on  the  point 
of  delivery;  (3)  that  they  remain  there  until  fertilized,  and  (4)  that 
during  the  period  of  their  stay  they  nurse  the  young,  which  depend 
wholly  ui)on  their  milk  for  sustenance. 

(e)  The  British  Commissioners^  suggestion  as  a  remedy  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  mothers  and  nurses,  contained  in  section  155,  subdivision  c, 
does  not  seem  to  be  one  which  can  have  been  very  seriously  entertained 
by  themselves.  They  suggest  a  provision  that  a  close  season  be  pro- 
vided extending  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  May  in  ea>ch  year, 
during  which  all  killing  of  seals  shall  be  prohibited,  with  the  additional 
provision  that  no  sealing  vessels  shall  enter  Bering  Sea  before  the  1st  oj 
July  in  each  year.  They  state  as  a  fact  in  section  649  that  "Bering  Sea 
is  now  usually  entered  by  the  pelagic  sealers  between  the  20th  of  June 
and  the  1st  of  July  and  in  Bering  Sea  the  same  conditions  hold^  that  are 
described  in  section  648,  namely,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  gravid 
females  are  found  among  the  seals  taJcen  in  the  early  part  of  ea^h  sealing 
season.  They  also  say  that  the  pregnant  females  begin  to  ^'bunch  up'' 
and  to  travel  fast  toward  Bering  Sea,  at  the  latest,  tlie  1st  of  June. 
In  other  words,  the  best  season  for  hilling  nursing  and  pregnant  females 
in  the  Bering  Sea  is  precisely  the  season  recommended  by  the  commission- 
er's as  the  proper  one  for  allowing  the  slaughter.  Surely  the  pelagic 
sealers  could  ask  no  better  protection  for  their  "industry'^  in  Bering 
Sea  than  this,  nor  could  any  better  method  of  continuing  the  abuse 
and  hastening  the  destruction  be  devised  than  opening  the  catch  to  the 
pelagic  sealers  at  their  favorite  season. 
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To  understand  this  extraordinary  recommendation  fully,  sections 
648  and  649  of  the  British  Commissioners'  Report  should  be  read  to- 
gether. It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  pelagic  sealers  need  not 
be  told  when  the  hunting  season  in  Bering  Sea  is  at  its  best  Ex- 
perience has  taught  them,  and  they  have  profited  by  the  instruction, 
that  their  operations  in  Bering  Sea  could  be  most  profitably  conducted 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August  Hence  it  has  been  their  usage 
to  enter  Bei'ing  Sea  between  June  20  and  July  1  (Sec.  649).  They  would 
probably  not  rebel  against  a  possible  and  occasional  delay  in  opening 
the  season,  by  ten  days.  The  nursing  mothers  would  be  still  espe- 
cially open  to  capture,  and  would  still  constitute  the  staple  article  of 
their  ^<  industry."  In  their  search  for  food  and  in  the  instinctive  confi- 
dence which  the  mothers  of  dependent  offspring  almost  universally 
exhibit  the  seals  would  be  less  ^^wary"  than  at  other  seasons,  and 
good  shots  might  still  carry  on  their  mission  of  destruction  with  the 
superadded  comfort  that  their  business  was  made  reputable  by  law.  As 
if  to  make  even  this  small  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  pelagic 
sealer  less  objectionable,  he  is  reminded  that  "after  about  the  20th  of 
May  or  at  the  latest  the  1st  of  June,  very  few  females  with  young  are  taken." 
(Sec.  648.)  His  loss  would  thus  be  trifling  so  far  as  Bering  Sea  as  a  field 
of  profitable  operation  is  concerned.  It  seems  that  in  fine  sealing 
weather  the  schooners  can  not  keep  up  with  the  females.  Hence  they 
are  not  all  slaughtered.  At  this  time,  after  May  20,  or  June  1,  tlie 
pregnant  females  begin  to  "bunch  up"  and  the  catch  consists  chiefly 
of  young  males  and  barren  females  (Sec.  648).  Why,  then,  even 
this  restriction!  When  are  the  breeding  females  captured f  Is  it 
really  intended  to  assert  that  the  only  injury  done  is  that  '<at  a  later 
date  in  the  summer  a  few  females  inmiVkj  and  therefore  presumably 
from  the  breeding  places  on  the  islands,  are  occasionally  killed,  bnt  no 
large  numbers  f"  So  extraordinary  a  statement  made  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  proofs  requires  no  discussion.  The  British  Commis- 
sioners should  have  vouchsafed  information  a«  to  the  thousands  of 
nursing  mothers  killed  during  the  season  from  July  to  September  and 
should  have  told  us  whence  they  came  and  where  was  their  <<  sammer 
habitat.''  It  is  very  likely,  as  they  assert,  that  very  few  females  irtrt 
young  are  taken  after  June  1.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  they  have 
become  nursing  mothers  by  the  1st  of  July,  those  that  escaped  the 
shot-gun,  the  rifle,  the  spear,  and  the  gaff  having  found  temporary 
shelter  and  protection  on  the  islands. 

(/)  Although  we  have  laid  much  stress  upon  this  in  other  parts  of 
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this  argnment,  the  subject  is  so  important  that  we  again  recur  to  it  and 
call  attention  once  more  to  the  admissions  and  inconsistencies  in  the  Brit- 
ish Commissioners'  Beport.  The  Commissioners  in  section  612  exhibit 
much  indignation  at  the  free  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  appellatiop 
'^poachers"  as  applied  to  the  pelagic  sealers  in  general  and  to  Cana 
dian  sealers  in  particular.  This,  they  say,  has  been  done  with  the  obvi- 
ous purpose  of  prejudicing  public  opinion.  They  then  proceed  to  claim 
that  ^' adventurers"  from  the  United  States  are  mainly  responsible  foi 
the  reduction  of  seals  brought  about  in  the  southern  seas.  The  killing 
of  seals,  they  say,  has  always  and  everywhere  been  carried  out  in  the 
indiscriminate,  ruthless,  and  wasteftd  manner  described  in  detail  in 
several  of  the  works  cited  in  their  Bei>ort,  and  in  most  cases  a  greatei 
part  of  the  catch  has  consisted  of  females.  (Sec.  612.)  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  purpose  of  counsel  for  the  United  States  to  defend 
'<  adventurers  "  guilty  of  these  barbarous  practices,  whatever  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  humanity  than  of 
nationality,  and  the  United  States  would  not  hesitate  to  undertake  and 
to  assure  the  repression  of  practices  which  can  not  be  described  in  over- 
harsh  terms  if  their  own  citizens  alone  were  engaged  in  the  business. 
It  is  only  to  prevent  ^Hhe  indiscriminate,  ruthless,  and  wasteful 
slaughter  "  by  persons  who  claim  the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag  that 
these  methods  of  arbitration  are  resorted  to. 

But  the  waste  of  the  seals  lost,  in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  the 
fetus  or  of  the  pup,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  shown  to  some  extent  by  the 
Kei>ort  of  the  Commissioners  for  Great  Britain.  We  refer  especially 
to  sections  613,  614,  615,  617,  618, 619,  620,  621. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  two  classes  of  statements  given  by 
themselves  is  very  marked.  The  agents  of  the  United  States,  captains 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  the  superintendents,  and  others  testify  that 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  seals  are  lost.  It  would  seem,  however,  from 
the  testimony  in  defense  of  pelagic  slaughter  that  old  hunters  are 
much  more  successful  than  the  young  ones.  Green  hands,  says  the 
captain  of  the  JEliza  Edwards,  might  lose  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of 
the  seals  shot^  but  experienced  hunters  would  bag  their  game  to  the 
extent  of  95  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  they  would  lose  but  5  per  cent  of 
the  females  shot.  (Section  625.)  The  number  of  green  hands  on  board 
the  schooner  Otto,  on  which  Robert  H.  McManus,  a  journalist,  was 
a  passenger,  sailing  for  his  health,  must  have  been  very  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  crew.    It  seemed  to  him  that  they  did  not  get 
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over  one  seal  to  every  hundred  shot  at.    (Vol.  II,  p.  335,  of  the  Appen 
dix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States.) 

We  shall  now  lay  before  this  Highr  Tribunal  additional  testimony  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  and  effect  of  pelagic  sealing.  The  extract 
and  references  about  to  be  given  may  Beem  monotonously  cumulatiye, 
but  it  is  important  to  show,  otherwise  than  by  mere  affirmation,  how 
far  the  existence  of  the  herd  is  menaced  and  how  soon  exterminatioii 
may  be  expected  unless  prompt  and  efficient  measures  of  redress  be 
adopted. 

The  evidence  of  credible  witnesses,  dealing  neither  in  generalities  nor 
in  speculation,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  appalling  extent  of  the  massa- 
cre. It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  the  witnesses  produced  for  the 
United  States  deliberately  perjured  themselves  as  to  numbers,  dates, 
and  distances.  Even  if  any  reason  were  given  for  throwing  a  suspi- 
cion upon  their  character,  the  reticence  of  many  of  the  witnesses  exam- 
ined by  the  British  Commissioners  as  to  the  sex  of  the  animals  killed  is 
significant.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  these  persons  that  while  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  they  had  slain  large  numbers  of  seals  in  Ber- 
ing Sea  without  discrimination,  they  refrained  from  giving  any  precise 
data  as  to  the  sex  of  the  animals  that  they  captured. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  know  how  far  this  ruthless  and  exter- 
minating process  is  carried,  the  desire  for  information  may  readily  be 
gratified. 

The  sealing  schooner  Favorite^  McLean,  master,  according  to  08ly,a 
native  sealer  who  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  on  her  as  a  hunter,  captured 
4,700  seals,  most  all  of  which  were  cow  seals  giving  milk.  They  were 
captured  at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

In  1888  the  same  hunter  was  on  board  the  Ohallengerj  Captain  Wil- 
liams, master.  They  were  less  successfiil  and  caught  only  about  2,000 
seals,  most  of  which  were  cows  in  milk. 

In  1889,  he  again  went  to  sea  on  the  schooner  James  O.  Bwan,  biit 
the  seals  were  not  so  abundant;  they  were  rapidly  decreasing.    (Ap* ' 
pendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  pp.  390,  391.) 

Niels  Bonde  {iUd.,  p.  315),  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  was  a  sea- 
man on  board  the  schooner  Kate.  He  went  to  the  Bering  Sea,  arriving 
there  in  July,  and  left  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  They  hadcaagli^ 
about  1,700  seals  in  that  time  between  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  Vn- 
alaska.  These  were  caught  from  10  to  100  or  more  miles  off  St.  George 
Island*    The  seals  caught  in  Bering  Sea  were  females  that  had  given 
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>iith  to  their  yonng.  He  often  Doticed  milk  flowing  out  of  their 
yeasts.  He  had  seen  live  pups  cut  out  of  their  mothers  and  live 
iTound  on  the  decks  for  a  week. 

Peter  Brown  (iincLj  p.  377),  a  native,  part  owner  of  a  schooner  for  about 
seren  years  and  owner  of  the  James  O.  Swan  for  about  three  years; 
tianted  in  Bering  Sea  in  1888;  the  catch  was  nearly  all  cows  that  had 
giTen  birth  to  their  young  and  had  milk  in  their  teats.  His  people 
hunted  with  the  8i)ear  and  therefore  did  not  lose  many  that  they  hit. 

Thomas  Brown,  Ko.  2  {ibid  .,  p.  406),  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the 

North  Pacific  and  Bering  sea  on  the  Alexander.    They  caught   250 

seals  before  entering  the  sea,  the  largest  percentage  of  which  were 

females,  most  of  them  having  yonng  pups  in  them.    He  saw  some  of 

&e  young  pups  taken  out  of  them.    They  entered  the  sea  about  the 

Ist  of  May  and  caught  between  600  and  700  seals,  from  30  to  150  miles 

off  the  seal  islands.    Four  out  of  five  were  females  in  milk.    He  saw  the 

milk  running  on  the  deck  when  he  skinned  them.    They  used  mostly 

shotgons,  and  got  on  the  average  3  or  5  out  of  every  12  killed  and 

wounded.    Evidently  these  were  what  has  been  termed  '<  green  hands." 

Charles  Ghallall,  who  has  been  heretofore  quoted,  a  sailor  in  188S  on 

the  Yanderlnlty  in  1889  on  the  Whiter  and  in  1890  on  the  Hamilton^  gives 

bis  experience,  which  may  be  found  at  pages  410  and  411.    They  cap- 

tniedagreat  many  seals  on  the  fishing  bauks  just  north  of  and  close 

by  the  Aleutian  Archipelago.    Most  of  the  seals  they  killed  going  up 

the  coast  were  females  heavy  with  pup.    He  thinks  nine  out  of  every 

ten  were  females.    At  least  7  out  of  8  seals  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea 

vera  mothers  with  milk. 

Circus  Jim  {ihid.j  p.  380),  a  native  Makah  Indian,  captured  a  great  many 
co¥  seals  that  were  giving  milk.    Most  of  the  seals  he  caught  in  the  sea 
Yere  giving  milk.    His  theory  as  to  the  decrease  of  the  animal,  which  he 
states  as  an  undoubted  fact,  is  that  the  white  hunters  had  been  hunt- 
ing them  BO  much  with  guns.    ^^If  so  Inuch  shooting  at  seals  is  not 
topped  they  will  soon  be  all  gone." 

James  Claplauhoo  (ibid.j  p.  381),  a  native  Makah  Indian,  evidently 

fi>nnd  the  business  profitable,  for  he  was  the  owner  of  the  schooner  Lottie^ 

of  28  tons  burden.    Formerly  he  used  nothing  but  spears  in  hunting 

«^  but  he  had  since  that  resorted  occasionally  to  the  use  of  a  gun. 

He  gays  that  about  one-half  of  all  the  seals  that  he  had  captured  in 

the  Sea  or  on  the  coast  were  fidL  grown  cows  with  pups  in  them.    In 

^^7,  about  the  fli'St  of  June,  he  went  into  Bering  Sea  in  his  own 
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schooner,  the  Lottie^  and  hnnted  abont  sixty  miles  off  the  Islands,  and 
secured  abont  700  seals  himself,  all  of  which  were  cows  in  milk.  These 
cows  had  milk  in  their  breasts  bnt  had  no  pups  in  them.  He  retamed  to 
Bering  Sea  in  his  own  boat,  the  Lottie^  in  1889,  and  also  in  1891, 
and  sealed  all  the  way  from  100  to  180  miles  from  the  St.  George  and 
St.  Paul  Islands.  The  catch  of  those  two  years  was  about  the  same 
as  those  caught  in  1887,  that  is,  mostly  females  that  had  given  birth 
to  their  young  and  were  in  milk. 

Louis  Culler  {ihid.j  p.  321). '  According  to  him  the  white  hunters  in  1888 
must  have  been  nearly  all  ^<  green  hands,"  for  they  did  not  secure  more 
than  two  or  three  out  of  every  100  shot.  He  was  aboard  the  OU/o  in 
1891,  on  board  of  which  were  two  newspaper  correspondents,  King- 
Hall,  representing  the  New  York  Herald,  and  Mr.  McManus,  of  Victsoria 
They  entered  the  sea  through  the  Uuamak  Pass  and  captured  therein 
about  40  seals,  most  all  of  which  had  milk  in  their  breasts.  After  taking 
these  seals  they  returned  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  about  the  25th 
of  September. 

John  Dalton  was  a  sailor  and  made  a  sailing  voyage  to  the  North 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in  1885  on  the  schooner  A  texancter,  of  which 
Captain  McLean  was  master.  They  left  Victoria  in  January  and  went 
south  to  Cape  Flattery  and  Cape  Blanco,  sealing  around  there  abont 
two  months,  when  they  weut  north j  sealing  all  the  way  up  to  the  Bering 
Sea.  They  had  between  100  and  300  seals  before  entering  the  sea. 
Most  all  of  them  were  females  with  pups  in  them.  They  entered  the  sea 
about  June  and  caught  about  900  seals  in  there,  two-thirds  of  which 
were  mother  seals,  with  their  breasts  full  of  milk.  He  saw  the  milk 
flowing  on  the  decks  when  they  skinned  them. 

Alfred  Dardean  {ibid.^  p.  322),  a  resident  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
and  during  the  two  years  preceding  the  making  of  his  deposition, 
which  was  in  April,  1892,  he  had  been  a  seaman  on  the  schooner  MoVi» 
Adams.  They  left  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1890, 
and  commenced  sealing  up  the  coast,  toward  Bering  Sea.  They  entered 
Bering  Sea  through  the  TTnamak  Pass  about  July  7,  and  sealed 
around  the  eastern  part  of  Bering  Sea  until  late  in  the  fall.  They 
caught  over  900  seals  before  entering  the  sea.,  and  the  whole  catch  dur- 
ing that  year  was  2,159  skins.  Of  the  seals  that  were  caught  off  the 
coast  fully  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  had  young  pups  in  them. 
The  boats  would  bring  the  seals  killed  on  board  the  vessel,  and  they 
would  take  the  young  pups  out  and  skin  them.    If  the  pup  was  a  good 
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one  th^  would  skin  and  keep  it  for  themselves.  He  had  eight  such 
skins  himsel£  Four  out  of  five^  if  caught  in  May  or  June,  would  be 
alive  when  they  cut  them  out  of  the  mothers.  They  kept  one  of  them 
nearly  three  weeks  alive  on  deck  by  feeding  it  on  condensed  milk«  One 
of  the  men  finally  killed  it  because  it  cried  so  pitifully.  They  got  only 
three  seals  with  pups  in  them  in  the  Bering  Sea.  Most  all  of  them 
were  females  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  on  the  island,  and  the 
milk  would  run  out  of  the  teats  on  the  deck  when  they  were  skinned. 
They  caught  female  seals  in  mUk  more  than  100  miles  off  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

The  same  witness  states  that  they  lost  a  good  many  seals, but  he  does 
not  know  the  proportion  that  was  lost  to  the  number  killed.  Some  of 
the  hunters  would  lose  four  out  of  every  six  killed.  They  tried  to  shoot 
them  while  asleep,  but  shot  all  that  came  in  their  way.  If  they  killed 
them  too  dead  a  great  many  would  sink  before  they  could  get  them, 
and  these  were  lost.  Sometimes  they  could  get  some  of  them  that  had 
sunk  by  the  gaff  hook,  but  they  could  not  get  many  that  way.  A  good 
many  were  wounded  and  escaped  only  to  die  afterward. 

Frank  Davis  {ibid.j  p.  383),  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah  tribe,  was 
sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889.  He  says,  agreeing  in  this  with  all  the 
other  witnesses,  that  nearly  all  of  the  full-grown  cows  along  the  coast 
have  pups  in  them,  but  the  seals  that  he  caught  in  Bering  Sea  were 
most  all  cows  in  milk. 

Jeff  Davis  (t&tef.,  p.  384),  and  also  a  native  Makah  Indian,  says  that 
most  of  the  seals  that  were  captured  there  that  season — that  is,  in 
1889 — were  cows  giving  milk. 

Capt.  Douglass  {ibid,j  p.  420):  His  testimony  is  that  a  very  large  pro- 
I>ortion  of  the  seals  killed  along  the  coast  and  at  sea,  from  Oregon  to 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  are  female  seals  with  pups;  in  his  judgment  not 
less  than  95  per  cent,  as  has  been  quoted  heretofore.  He  also  says  that 
the  proportion  of  female  seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  is  equally  large. 

Peter  Du£^  {ibid.,  p. '41).  By  occupation  a  seaman  on  board  the  Sea 
Otter,  Captain  Williams,  master.  They  left  San  Francisco  and  fished 
up  the  coast  until  they  entered  Bering  Sea  in  July,  and  sealed 
about  the  sea  until  they  were  driven  off  by  the  revenue  cutter  Corwin, 
From  there  they  went  to  the  Copper  Islands.  The  whole  catch 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  skins,  and  most  of  them  were  killed  with 
rifles.  They  only  got  one  out  of  about  eight  that  they  shot  at,  and 
tiiey  were  most  all  females  giving  milk  or  in  pup.    When  they  cut  the 
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hide  off  yon  ooald  see  the  milk  runnlDg  from  the  breasts  of  the  seak 
The  second  year  they  were  more  fortunate  and  got  over  1,300  skins; 
some  of  them  were  cows  with  pnps  in  them,  and  almost  all  of  the  rest 
were  cows  giving  milk,  and  some  of  the  latter  were  killed  as  far  firom 
the  rookeries  as  TJnimak  Pass. 

William  Fraser  (page  426),  of  San  Francisco,  had  made  three  trips  to 
the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  within  the  last  six  years.  His  busi- 
ness was  that  of  a  laborer;  he  acted  as  a  boat-puller.  They  used  shot- 
guns and  killed  about  300  seals  in  the  I^orth  Pacific.  Most  of  the 
females  killed  had  unborn  pups  or  were  cows  giviug  milk.  The  next 
trip  that  he  made  was  on  the  Vanderbilt  They  did  not  enter  the 
Bering  Sea  on  that  trip  either.  They  got  about  350  seals,  almost  all 
females.  Finally  he  made  a  trip  on  the  0.  0.  White,  but  does  not  know 
if  he  was  on  the  American  side  or  not.  They  killed  about  600  seals  oa 
that  trip,  nearly  all  females.  He  noticed  when  they  skinned  them  that 
they  were  females  in  milk,  as  the  milk  would  run  from  their  breasts  on 
to  the  deck. 

John  Fyfe  (t&td.,  p.  429),  of  San  Francisco,  a  sealer  and  boat-puller  on 
the  schooner  Alexander^  McLean,  master.  They  entered  Bering  Sea 
about  April  and  got  795  in  there,  the  largest  part  of  which  were  mother 
seals  in  milk.  When  they  were  skinning  them  the  milk  would  run  on 
the  deck.  Some  were  killed  50  to  100  miles  off  the  seal  islands.  When 
they  shot  the  seals  dead  they  would  sink  and  they  could  not  get  them- 

Thomas  Gibson  {ibid.,  p.  431)  had  been  engaged  in  sealing  for  ten 
years.  He  gives  his  experience  in  detail  and  the  number  of  seals  that  he 
kUled  in  each  season.    He  says: 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  sex  of  seals  we  killed  in  the 
North  Pacific,  but  know  that  a  great  many  of  them  were  cows  that  had 
pups  in  them,  and  we  killed  most  of  them  while  they  were  asleep  on  the 
water.  I  know  that  fully  75  i>er  cent  of  those  we  caught  in  the  Bering 
Sea  were  cows  in  milk.  We  used  rifles  and  shot  guns  and  shot  them 
when  feeding  or  asleep  on  the  water.  An  experienced  hunter,  hke 
myself,  will  get  two  out  of  three  that  he  kills,  but  an  ordinary  hunter 
would  not  get  more  than  one  out  of  every  three  or  four  that  he  kills. 

Arthur  GriflBn  {ibid.,  p.  325),  a  seafaring  man  who  resides  at  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  sailed  from  that  plaee  on  February  11,  1889,  Jisa 
boat-puller  on  the  sealing  schooner  Ariel,  Buckman,  muster.  She 
carried  six  hunting  boats  and  one  stern  boat  and  had  a  white  erew 
who  used  shotguns  or  rifles  in  luinting  seals.  They  began  sealing  off 
the  northern  coast  of  California  and  followed  the  sealing  herd  north- 
ward, capturing  about  700  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  two-thirda 
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of  which  were  females  with  pup;  the  balance  were  young  seals,  both 
male  and  female.  They  entered  Bering  Sea  on  the  13th  of  July, 
through  thQ  XJnimak  Pass  and  captured  between  900  and  1,000  seals 
therein,  most  of  which  were  females  in  milk.  They  returned  to  Victoria 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1889. 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  Arthur  GriflBn's  experience  and  success 
would  not  lead  him  probably  to  object  to  the  modus  operandi  suggested 
by  the  British  Commissioners.  His  operations  by  which  900  or  a  1,000 
seals,  mostly  females  in  milk,  were  secured  in  the  brief  space  of  si.x 
weeks,  could  be  carried  on  not  only  with  equal  propriety,  but  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  lawful. 

His  experience  in  1889  was  not  exceptional.  He  went  out  again  in 
1890  in  the  U.  B.  Marvin^  McKiel,  master.  They  again  captured  be- 
tween 900  and  1,000  seals  on  the  coast,  most  of  which  were  females 
with  pups.  They  entered  the  sea  on  July  12  through  Unimak  Pass 
and  captured  about  800  seals  in  those  waters,  about  90  per  cent  of 
which  were  females  in  milk.  His  experience  was  that  a  good  hunter 
will  often  lose  one-third  of  the  seals  he  kills.  A  poor  hunter  will  lose 
two-thirds  of  those  he  shoots.  On  an  average  hunters  will  lose  two 
seals  out  of  three  of  those  they  shoot. 

M.  A.  Healey  {iMd.^  p.  27).  Capt.  Healey,  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Revenue  Marine  service,  on  duty  for  nearly  the  whole  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  Bering,  and  Arctic  seas. 
He  speaks  from  experience  and  says: 

My  own  observation  and  the  information  obtained  from  seal-hunters 
convince  me  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  seals  found  swimming  in  tne 
Bering  Sea  during  the  breeding  season  are  females  in  search  of  food, 
and  the  slaughter  results  in  the  destruction  of  her  young  by  starva- 
tion. I  firmly  believe  that  the. fur  seal  industry  at  the  Pribilof  Islands 
can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  a  total  x>rohibition  against  kill- 
ing seals,  not  only  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  but  also  during  their 
annual  immigration  northward  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  the  mother 
seals  are  slaughtered  by  the  thousands  in  the  North  Pacific  while  on 
their  way  to  the  islands  to  give  birth  to  their  young,  and  extinction  must 
necessarily  come  to  any  species  of  animal  where  the  female  is  continu- 
ally hunted  and  killed  during  the  period  required  for  gestation  and 
rearing  of  her  young;  as  now  practiced  there  is  no  respite  to  the 
female  seal  from  the  relentless  pursuit  of  the  seal-hunters,  for  the 
schooners  close  their  season  with  the  departure  of  the  seals  i¥om  the 
northern  sea  and  then  return  home,  refit  immediately,  and  start  out 
upon  a  new  voyage  in  February  or  March,  commencing  upon  the  coast 
of  California,  Oreeron,  and  Washington,  following  the  seals  northward 
as  the  so;is;)n  ndvauces^  into  the  Bering  Sea. 
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James  K(?an  {ibid.,  p.  448),  a  resident  of  Victoria,  British  Colombia, 
and  seaman  and  seal  bnnter,  gives  bis  experience.  He  went  seal-bunt- 
ing in  1889  on  the  scbooner  Oscar  and  Hattie.  He  left  Victoria  in  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  went  off  south,  to  the  Columbia  Biyer, 
and  commenced  sealing  off  there  and  followed  the  herd  along  the  coast 
up  to  Bering  Sea,  arriving  there  some  time  in  June.  They  captured 
somewhere  about  500  seals  before  entering  the  sea.  Tbere  were  a  good 
many  females  among  them.    The  old  females  had  young  pups  in  them. 

He  saw  them  taken  out  and  a  good  many  of  them  skinned.    They 

• 

entered  the  sea  and  caught  about  1,000  in  there.    Sometimes  tbey  were 

over  150  miles  off  the  seal  islands;  sometimes  they  were  nearer.   He 

paid  no  attention  to  the  proportion  of  females,  but  he  knows  that  they 

skinned  a  great  many  that  were  giving  milk,  because  the  milk  would 

run  from  their  breasts  onto  the  deck  wbile  they  were  being  skioned. 

They  killed  mother  seals  in  milk  over  100  miles  from  the  seal  islauds. 

They  generally  got  them  when  they  were  asleep  on  the  water.   He 

went  out  again  in  the  Walter  Rich  in  1890,  with  very  much  the  same 

experience.    He  thinks  that  he  got  half  of  what  he  killed  and  wounded, 

btit  he  did  not  believe  that  the  green  hunters  get  more  than  one  out  of 

every  four  or  five  that  they  kill. 

For  detailed  and  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  proportion  of 

females  taken  to  males  was  enormous,  and  that  nearly  all  of  these  when 

taken  in  Bering  Sea  were  nursing  cows,  see:*  William  Hermann,  pag» 
445;  Forman  Hodgson,  page  366;  O.  Holm,  page  366;  Alfred  Iryini:^ 

page  356;  Victor  Jacobson,  page  328. 

James  Jamieson,  {ibid.j  p.  329) :  This  witness,  Jamieson,  had  been  sail* 
ing-master  of  several  schooners  and  had  spent  six  years  of  his  hfe  seal- 
ing. He  testified  that  he  always  used  a  shot-gun  for  taking  seals;  that 
over  half  were  lost  of  those  killed  and  wounded.  A  large  majority  of  tha 
seals  taken  on  the  coast  were  cows  with  pups.  Once  in  a  while  an  old 
bull  is  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  No  discriminatioa  was  used 
in  kUling  seals,  but  everything  was  shot  that  came  near  the  boat  in  the 
shape  of  a  seal.  The  majority  of  seals  kiUed  in  Bering  Sea  are  females. 
He  had  killed  female  seals  himself  75  miles  from  the  islands,  and  th^ 
were  full  of  milk. 

To  the  same  effect  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  females  nursing  their 
young,  see  James  Kennedy,  {ibid.,  p.  449). 

James  Kieman,  who  had  been  engaged  in  sealing  since  1843: 

My  experience,  [he  says,]  has  been  that  the  sex  of  the  seals  usually 
killed  by  hunters  employed  on  vessels  under  my  command,  both  in  the 
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North  Pactflo  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  were  cows.  I  should  say  not 
less  than  80  per  cent  of  those  caught  each  year  were  of  that  sex.  I 
have  observed  that  those  killed  in  the  North  Pacific  were  mostly 
females  carrying  their  young,  and  were  generally  caught  while  asleep 
on  the  water^  while  those  taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  nearly  aU 
mother  seals  m  milk,  that  had  left  their  young  and  were  in  search  of 
food.  My  experience  convinces  me  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
seals  now  killed  by  shooting  with  rifies  and  shotguns  are  lost.  My 
estimate  would  be  that  two  out  of  every  three  killed  are  lost. 

See  the  testimony  of  Francis  B.  King-Hall,  the  journalist. 

Edward  Nighl  Lawson,  a  resident  of  St.  Pauls,  Kadiak  Island, 
Alaska  {ibid,j  p.  221),  killed  females  in  milk  in  Unimak  Pass,  and  even 
out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  200  miles  from  land.  They  can  not  distinguish 
between  the  sex  of  fur-seals  in  the  water;  on  the  contrary,  everything 
in  sight  is  taken,  if  possible,  except  large  bulls,  whose  skins  are  use- 
less. He  recommends,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the 
fur-seal  species,  that  a  dose  season  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  in 
Bering  Sea  should  be  established  and  enforced  from  April  1  to  fTo- 
yember  1  in  each  year. 

Abial  P.  Loud  {ibid.^  p.  37),  a  resident  of  Hampden,  Me.,  special  as- 
Bistant  treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islands  in  1885, 1886, 1888,  and  1889. 

William  Mclsaacs  ($&td.,  p.  450). 

Gapt.  James  E.  Lennan  {ibid.j  p.  369),  master  mariner  of  eight  years' 
experience. 

William  McLaughlin  (ifrid.,  p.  451),  boat-puller  on  board  the  Triumph. 

Bobert  H.McManus  (tfrtd.,  p.  335),  a  journalist,  whose  qualifications 
have  been  spoken  of  heretofore,  gives,  on  pp.  337  and  338,  extracts  from 
his  diary.    This  deposition  should  be  read  in  whole. 

Patrick  Maroney  (ibid,j  p.  464),  of  San  Francisco,  a  seaman. 

Henry  Mason  (ibid.y  p.  465),  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Moses  {ibid.y  p.  309),  a  native  Nitnat  Indian,  gives  his  exx>eriencein 
1887 on  the  schooner  Adu,  They  sealed  around  Unalaska,  but  did  not  go 
to  the  Pribilof  Islands.  They  caught  1,900  seals.  Most  all  of  them  were 
cows  in  milk,  but  when  they  first  entered  the  sea  they  killed  a  few  cows 
that  had  pups  in  them.  The  next  year  they  secured  only  800,  and  the 
year  following  eight  or  nine  hundred.  The  seals  caught  were  mostly 
oows  with  milk. 

John  O'Brien  {ibid.y  p.  470),  of  San  Francisco,  a  longshoreman,  made 
a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  on  the  Schooner 
AlexandeTy  which  sailed  from  Victoria  in  January,  1885.  He  was  a  boat 
puller.    They  headed  north  into  the  Bering  Sea  which  they  entered  at 
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(be  latter  end  of  May.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  caught  250  or  800 
seals  of  which  80  per  cent  were  females.  After  they  entered  the  B^- 
ing  Sea  they  caught  about  700  seals,  most  all  of  them  being  females  in 
milk.  He  also  shows  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  waste  of  life 
ftom  killing  or  wounding  and  losing  animals. 

John  Olsen,  (i^id.,  p.  471)  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  ship-carpenter,  entered  . 
the  Bering  Sea  about  the  5th  of  June,  1891,  on  board  the  Labrador^ 
Gapt.  Whiteleigh,  commander.  They  were  ordered  out  of  the  sea  on  the 
9th  of  June.  In  going  up  the  coast  to.  TJnimak  Pass  they  caught  about 
400  seals,  mostly  females  with  young,  and  pilt  their  skins  on  board  the 
Danube^  an  English  steamboat  at  Allatack  Bay,  and  after  they  got  into 
the  Bering  Sea  caught  about  220.  After  entering  the  sea  they  got  one 
female  with  a  very  large  pup,  which  he  took  out  alive  and  whieh  he 
kept  for  three  or  four  days  when  it  died  as  it  would  not  eat  anything. 
All  the  others  had  given  birth  to  their  young  and  their  breasts  were 
full  of  milk.  He  also  states  how  large  a  loss  is  made  by  feilure  to 
recover  the  animals  that  are  killed. 

Osly  {iMd.y  p.  391),  a  native  Makah  Indian,  went  to  the  Bering  Seain 
1886  on  board  the  Favorite j  McLean ,  master.  They  captured  about  4,700 
seals,  almost  all  of  which  were  cows  giving  milk.  Four  years  before 
that  he  had  gone  to  Bering  Sea  as  a  hunter  in  the  sealing  schooner 
Challenger,  Williams,  master.  There  were  3  white  men  in  each  boat 
and  2  Indians  in  a  canoe.  We  caught  about  3,000  seals,  most  of  which 
were  cows  in  milk. 

William  Short  {iMd.j  p.  348),  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  is  by  oc- 
cupation a  painter.  On  January  14, 1890,  he  sailed  as  a  boat-puller 
trom  Victoria  on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Maggie  Mac,  Dodd,  mas- 
ter. She  carried  six  sealing  boats  that  were  manned  by  three  white 
men  each,  who  used  breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles.  On  the  12th 
of  July  they  entered  the  sea  through  the  TJnimak  Pass.  Before  this 
they  had  captured  1,120  seals  on  the  coast.  They  lowered  their  boats 
on  the  13th  and  captured  about  2,093  seals  in  those  waters  and  then 
returned  to  Victoria  on  the  19th  of  September.  In  July,  1891,  h©  sailed 
out  of  the  port  of  Victoria  as  a  hunter  on  the  British  sealing  schooner 
Otto,  O'Beily,  master.  Failing  to  procure  the  Indian  crew  of  sealeTS 
that  they  had  expected,  they  returned  to  Victoria,  after  proceeding  up 
the  coast,  on  the  1st  of  August.  While  cruising  along  the  coast  their 
principal  catch  was  females  with  pups.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  all  seals 
secured  by  them  while  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  cows  with  milk;  that 
2B  to  aajf  oat  of  2,093  all  but  about  300  were  nursing  mothers* 
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Profitable  as  the  business  appears  to  have  been  to  Mr.  Short,  be  is 
candid  enough  to  say  that  in  his  opinion — 

It  is  a  shame  to  kill  the  female  seal  before  she  has  given  birth  to  her 
young.  Pelagic  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  before  the  middle 
of  June  is  very  destructive  and  wasteful  and  should  be  stopped.  •  •  * 
Sealing  in  the  sea  should  be  prohibited  until  such  a  time  as  the  pup 
may  have  grown  to  the  age  at  which  it  may  be  able  to  live  without 
nurse  firom  its  mother. 

James  Sloan  (ibid.j  p.  477),  of  San  Francisco,  by  occupation  a  sea- 
man, made  three  voyages  to  Bering  Sea,  in  1871,  in  18S4,  and  in  1889. 
A  great  many  of  the  females  that  they  killed  had  their  breasts  full  of 
milk,  which  would  run  out  on  the  deck  when  they  skinned  them.  In 
1889  they  went  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  sealed  there  about  two 
months.  They  got  about  500  seals,  of  which  more  than  one-half  were 
females,  and  the  most  of  them  had  pups  in  them.  They  entered  Bering 
Sea  about  the  17th  of  May  and  caught  about  900  seals.  Most  of  them 
were  mother  seals. 

Mr.  Sloan  predicts  an  early  extermination  of  the  seals  unless  the 
destructive  processes  are  stopped.  As  he  says,  the  hunters  kill  them 
indiscriminately  and  all  the  hunters  care  about  is  to  get  a  skin. 

See,  also,  the  .testimony  of  Fred  Smith  (tfttd.,  p.  349),  of  Yictoria,  a 
seal  hunter. 

Of  Joshua  Stickland  (ibid.j  p.  349),  also  of  Victoria,  a  seal  hunter 
who  declares  that  out  of  111  seals  killed  by  him  in  the  last  year  he 
killed  but  three  bulls. 

John  A.  Swain  (ihid.j  p.  350),  of  Victoria,  a  seaman,  gives  his  experi- 
ence in  1891.  He  was  on  board  the  steamer  Thistley  Nicherson  master. 
They  caught  about  100  seals.  They  were  all  females  that  had  given 
birth  to  their  young.  In  1892  they  caught  270,  most  of  them  pregnant 
females  which  were  caught  along  the  coast. 

Theodore  T.  Williams  {ibid.j  p.  491),  an  intelligent  gentleman,  by  pro- 
fession a  journalist,  employed  as  city  editor  on  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer, makes  a  very  interesting  deposition.  In  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession he  had  not  only  had  occasion  to  make  extended  inquiries  into 
the  fur-sealing  industry  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  theKorth  Pacific, 
but  had  gone  to  the  North  and  had  made  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  open-sea  sealing,  its  extent,  probable  injury,  etc 
The  i)erusal  of  the  whole  of  this  very  interesting  document  is  recom- 
mended. As  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  the  Bering  Sea  and 
If orth  Pacific  he  asserts  the  following  facts : 
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First.  That  95  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  tfe 
females. 

Second.  That  for  every  three  sleeping  seals  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
water  only  one  is  recovered. 

Third.  For  every  six  traveling  seals  killed  or  wounded  in  the  water 
only  one  is  recovered. 

Fourth.  That  95  per  cent  at  least  of  all  the  female  seals  killed  an 
either  in  pnp  or  have  left  their  newly-born  pup  on  the  islands,  wMk 
they  have  gone  out  into  the  sea  in  search  of  food. 

The  result  is  the  same  in  either  case.  If  the  mother  is  killed  the  pop 
on  shore  will  linger  for  a  few  days,  some  say  as  long'  as  two  or  thiee 
weeks,  but  will  inevitably  die  belore  winter.  All  of  the  schooners  prefer 
to  hunt  around  the  banks  where  the  female  seals  are  feeding,  to  attempt 
to  intercept  the  male  seal  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  hauling  grounds. 

This  overwhelming  and  practically  uncontradicted  evidence  certamly 
justifies  the  statement  of  the  British  Commissioners  as  to  the  '^remark- 
able agreement"  upon  the  subject.  How  the  facts  could  be  disputed 
without  impeaching  witnesses  taken  from  every  class  of  society  where 
knowledge  could  be  found,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conjecture.  Offi- 
cers from  the  Kavy  of  the  United  States;  British  sea  captains  as  weD 
as  American  seamen,  journalists,  natives,  all  concur  as  to  the  fearfioQ 
destruction  which  is  going  on.  It  is  notpossible  to  read  the  testimony, 
even  making  far  more  allowance  for  exaggeration  than  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  justify,  without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  i>elagic  sealing 
must  be  stopped  or  all  hope  of  preserving  the  herd  abandoned.  Pallia- 
tion, compromise,  and  mitigating  processes  are  out  of  the  question. 
The  outrage  must  be  cut  at  the  root  and  its  continuance  made  impos- 
sible. Females  that  are  pregnant  eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  nuia- 
ing  mothers  three  or  four  months,  must  be  left  undisturbed,  and  if^  as 
all  agree,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  in  pelagic  sealing  between 
the  mothers  and  the  males,  then  the  other  alternative  is  inexorably 
before  us,  and  that  is  absolute  interdiction. 

(g)  The  principal  fact  that  a  decrease,  alarming  and  continuous,  has 
been  noted,  is  by  the  proofs  and  admissions  made  evident.  It  required 
no  proofs,  as  it  is  conceded  by  the  Commissioners  on  both  sides  to  exists 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil  that  this  Arbitration 
has  been  entered  into.  It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  the  diminution  which  threatens  extermination  is  tohoUy  due  to 
pelagic  sealing j  a  practice  which  does  not  permit  the  hunter  to  spare  tbe 
gravid  or  nursing  females;  while  at  the  same  time,  and  coox>eratinf 
with  this  principal  source  of  undue  destruction,  the  methods  used  by 
the  hunters  frequently  result  in  the  death  and  simultaneous  loss  of  tbe 
animal.    It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  prima  Jade^  to  such  a  system 
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must  be  attributable  the  undae  destruction  which  it  is  desired  to 
prevent.  Those  who  undertake  the  defense  of  such  methods  and  of 
such  a  system  can  not  complain  if  the  burden  of  proof  is  placed  ux)on 
them  of  justifjang  a  course  which  has  received  the  condemnation 
of  mankind*  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  good  reason  why  the 
ordinary  and  usual  rules  that  have  always  been  followed  as  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  a  species  should  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  the  fur-seals.  It  matters  little  whether  it  is  an  absurdity  or  scien- 
tiflcally  correct  to  designate  them  as  essentially  or  naturally  or  wholly 
X>elagic.  Important  controversies  between  enlightened  nations  will  not 
turn  upon  nice  questions  of  scientific  nomenclature.  The  animal  whose 
existence  is  at  stake  is  usefal  to  man,  and  it  is  therefore  the  interest  and 
policy,  as  it  will  be  to  the  honor  of  both  nations,  to  preserve  it.  The 
time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  the  selfishness  of  nations  may  have 
been  the  controlling  factor  in  such  debates.  But  were  it  otherwise, 
Great  Britain  will  suffer  as  seriously  as  the  United  States  from  the  ex- 
termination of  a  herd  of  seals  which  the  United  States  alone  can  pre- 
serve,  which  the  United  States  alone  can  foster,  guard,  and  protect,  be- 
cause it  happens  that  the  vital  functions  of  procreation  and  delivery 
are  performed  on  its  soil.  The  United  States  may  and  will  discharge 
this  duty,  to  its  own  people  and  to  the  world,  provided  its  efforts  are 
not  baffled  and  its  beneficent  action  neutralized  by  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  which  it  complains. 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  power,  both  in  law 
and  in  flEM^t,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction  no  one  disputes,  but 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  methods  adopted  on  the  islands  which 
constitute  the  only  land'  resort  of  the  seals  are  imperfect  in  practice 
while  perfect  in.  theory.  Certain  objections  are  made  to  show  that 
while  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  female  from  destruction,  so  many 
young  ms^les  have  been  slaughtered  that  the  necessary  vitality  is 
lacking  in  the  service  of  the  females.  Thus  it  is  claimed  that  the  two 
sources  combine  to  endanger  the  permanency  of  the  seal  family, 
admitted  and  undue  destruction  at  sea  and  unwise  or  excessive  killing 
on  the  islands.  Conceding  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  only  for  the 
argument,  that  this  is  true,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  necessity  of 
preventing  i>elagic  sealing  is  only  the  more  pressing,  in  the  interest  of 
the  industry  which  it  is  desired  to  conserve.  The  methods  of  the 
United  States  may  be  fiiulty,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Government  is  especially  interested    in    maintaining    an    industry 
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which  belongs  to  itself.  The  fanlts  imputed  are,  after  all  is  said^ 
faults  of  detail  and  execution,  which  do  not  in  any  manner  atibct  the 
principle  adopted.  They  are  susceptible  of  remedy,  and  it  is  idle  and 
absurd  to  sapi>o8e  that  a  valuable  commerce,  susceptible  of  expansion 
by  judicious  methods,  will  be  wantonly  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  Self- 
interest,  if  no  higher  motive,  may  be  trusted  to  improve  the  mems  now 
in  use,  in  so  far  as  they  may  require  improvement;  experienee  will 
constantly  throw  its  light  upon  the  best  means  of  performing  the  duty, 
while  the  apprehension  of  loss  will  stimulate  the  efforts  of  those  roost 
nearly  concerned  in  the  financial  success  of  the  business  now  carried 
on  at  the  Islands. 

But  it  is  not,  in  fact,  admitted  that  any  such  objections  exist.  The 
number  of  males  killed  did  turn  out  to  be  excessive  and  was  therefore 
reduced.  This,  however,  only  became  manifest  after  the  ruthless  de* 
struction  at  sea  had  begun  to  be  felt  on  the  Islands.  That  destractiim 
is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  destroyers.  They  profess  do 
scruples  and  they  show  no  mercy.  Their  ^^legitimate  business^  requires 
courage  and  skill,  it  is  said,  but  it  is  incompatible  with  the  ordinfiry 
feelings  of  humanity.  Present  gain  is  the  only  object  in  view.  The 
poachers'  horizon  is  limited  by  the  season's  catch.  Is  it  not  an  insnlt 
to  common  sense  to  deny  that  tlie  pursuit  of  pregnant  females  and  the 
slaughter  of  nursing  mothers  on  their  feeding  grounds  are  wholly,  abso- 
lutely, brutally  inconsistent  with  any  system  that  requires  moderatioD, 
self-denial  and  huinanity  Y  Leaving  out  all  other  questions  as  irrelevant^ 
is  it  not  enough  for  the  United  States  to  say,  ^'We  can  jtreserve 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  the  animal  which  your  poachers  are  destroy- 
ing; you  can  only  do  it  by  a  prohibition  of  methods  which  you  would 
not  for  an  instant  tolerate  in  analogous  cases  within  your  jurisdiction. 
Of  what  avail  are  small  criticisms  upon  our  system  of  protection  wben 
we  are  so  largely  concerned  in  carrying  them  to  the  point  of  i^e  hi^* 
est  perfection  Y'' 

When  suggestions  are  asked  as  to  any  other  tcay  of  repressing  or 
circumscribing  this  destructive  slaughter,  the  British  Commissioners 
propose  as  a  remedy  that  Bering  Sea  be  closed  when  sealing  is  un- 
profitable, and  opened  during  the  season  when  the  horrors  and  the 
profits  of  the  business  both  reach  their  climax.  The  language  of  the 
Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  commenting  ux>on  this  extraordi- 
nary suggestion,  is  couched  in  singularly  moderate  terms: 
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The  recommen(lation  by  the  Commissioners  of  a  series  of  regulations 
such  as  those  above  considered,  is  clearly  indicative  of  the  bias  and 
partisan  spirit  which  appear  in  nearly  every  section  of  their  Eeport 
(p.  128). 

This  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  the  Counter  Case  (p.  125)  and 
also  in  another  part  of  this  argument  (ante.  pp.  190-214);  it  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  here. 

'  In  condusion  it  is  submitted,  as  the  facts  show  that  peldgie  sealing 
by  its  very  nature  leads  to  and  necessarily  depends  for  success  upon 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  that  the  females  killed  are,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, either  gravid  or  nursing  mothers  and  form  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pelagic  catch;  that  the  slaughter  of  a  breeding  female  of 
necessity  involves  the  destruction  of  the  nursing  pup  at  home  as  well 
as  of  the  unborn  fetus,  thus  destroying  three  animals  at  one  blow; 
that  the  only  practical  and  intelligent  method  of  preserving  the  race 
is  to  stop  pelagic  sealing,  leaving  the  United  States  to  continue  and 
to  improve,  if  possible,  those  measures  best  calculated  to  secure  an 
end  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  reach.  In  other 
words,  the  experience  of  men  has  taught  that  the  preservation  of  the 
breeding  female  was  and  is  the  only  means  of  preserving  and  per- 
petuating the  race.  Until  it  has  been  shown  that  the  animal  does 
not  share  the  conditions  of  other  animals  born  and  suckled  on  land, 
the  usual  means  of  preserving  them  must  be  adopted. 

Unless  these  propositions  are  conceded,  the  hope  of  preserving  the 
fur-seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  must  be  abandoned.  Present  greed  is 
not  controlled  by  possibilities  of  remote  loss.  The  South  Sea  seals  and 
tbeir  fate  have  taught  the  world  a  lesson  which  the  United  States  are 
seeking  to  improve  in  the  common  interest  of  mankind.  They  will 
succeed  if  this  High  Tribunal  by  its  decision  shall  prevent  practices 
repugnant  to  the  growing  humanity  of  the  age. 


The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  has  been  prepared  in  p^t  with  the 
aid  of  a  collated  edition  of  the  testimony  presented  with  the  Case  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  as  an  Appendix  to  the  printed  argument  of  counsel. 

F.  E.  COUDEBT. 
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SEVENTH. 

POINTS  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  BRITISH  COUNTER  CASE. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  Argument  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  facts  as  so  far  appearing,  the  British  Counter  Case  has 
been  delivered.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  qiatter  concerning  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  fur-seals,  the  methods  and  characteristics  of 
pelagic  sealing,  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  seals  at  the  breed- 
ing places,  which  matter,  so  far  as  it  is  relevant  at  all,  is  relevant  to 
the  question  of  the  alleged  property  interest  and  rights  of  defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  regulations  which  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  animaL 

This  matter  is  accompanied  with  a  protest  (page  3),  that,  so  &r  as 
matter  relevant  only  to  the  question  of  regulations  is  concerned,  its 
introduction  before  the  Arbitrators  is  at  present  improper,  and  tbatit 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  Counter-Case  without  prejudice  to  the 
contention  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  that  the  Arbitrators  can  not 
consider  the  question  of  regulations  until  they  have  adjudicated  upon 
the  five  questions  enumerated  in  Article  vi  of  the  treaty. 

The  counsel  for  the  United  States  conceive  that  there  is  no  groand 
upon  which  such  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty  can  be  supported. 
That  interpretation  assumes  that  there  are  to  be  two  separate  and 
distinct  hearings  and  two  separate  and  distinct  submissions  of  proofe. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  warrant  such  a  view,  and 
the  distinct  provision  respecting  the  Cases  and  Counter  Cases,  their 
contents,  the  times  when  they  are  tobe  submitted,  the  preparation  ef  the 
arguments,  the  times  when  they  are  to  be  submitted,  when  the  hearing 
is  to  begin,  and  when  the  matter  is  finally  to  be  decided,  all  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  to  be  but  one  hearing,  one  submission  of 
evidence,  one  argument,  and  one  determination. 

It  is  indeed  contemplated  by  the  treaty  that  in  a  certain  contingency 
it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  Tribunal  to  consider  the  question  of 
concurrent  regulations.  This,  however,  simply  involves  a  condition 
exceedingly  conmion  in  judicial  controversies,  that  several  question^ 
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may  be  made  the  subject  of  trial  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  the  nature 
of  the  decision  be  such  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  determin- 
ing all  of  them. 

Assuming  that  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  insisted  upon  by  the 
counsel  of  the  United  States  is  the  correct  one,  the  procedure  adopted 
o..  the  part  of  the  British  Govemment  is  wholly  irregular  and  unau- 
thorized, and  the  matter  thus  irregularly  sought  to  be  introduced  before 
the  Tribunal  should  be  excluded  fipom  its  view.  Otherwise  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  TJnited  States  would  be  placed  under  a  disadvantage  to 
which  it  should  certainly  not  be  subjected. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  testimony  and  proofs,  which  bear  alone  upon 
the  question  of  regulations,  would  come  before  the  Tribunal  without  any 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  TJnited  States  for  making  an  answer  to 
it.  Ko  such  possibility  is  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  nor  should  it  be 
allowed.    Ko  proceeding  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  judicial  one  which 

» 

allows  one  party  to  introduce  proofs  without  giving  to  the  other  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  contradict  them. 

There  is  another  disadvantage  scarcely  less  onerous:  The  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  thus  waiting  until  the  proofs  of  the  United 
States  had  been  offered  secured  to  itself  the  very  great  and  unjust  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  adversary's  Case  before  com- 
mitting itself  to  its  own  view.  It  was  thus  enabled  to  withhold  evi- 
dence which  it  would  otherwise  have  introduced,  and  to  give  evidence 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  withheld.  Such  advantages  at  once  de. 
stroy  that  equality  between  contesting  parties  which  is  a  prime  requi- 
site of  every  judicial  proceeding. 

But  matter  bearing  upon  the  question  of  property  was,  even  in  the 
view  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  relevant  in  the  original  Case, 
and  any  evidence  or  proofs  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  de- 
sired to  submit  upon  that  point  ought  to  have  been  embraced  in  their 
original  Case.  Manifestly,  everything  relating  to  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  seals  is  of  this  character.  It  is  upon  these  that  the  question  of 
property  depends.  All  matter  of  this  description,  except  such  as  plainly 
tends  to  impeach  and  was  designed  to  impeach  the  evidence  offered  by 
the  United  States,  should  have  been  exhibited  in  the  original  Case,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  introduced  under  cover  of  the  Counter  Case. 
Surely  it  can  not  be  the  privilige  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  so 
introduce  its  proofs  as  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  all  opportunity 
either  to  answer  or  impeach  them. 
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And  the  same  circamstance  which  deprives  the  United  States  of  iti    " 
just  right  of  answeriDg  by  counteracting  proofs  the  new  matter  con-  - 
tained  in  this  Counter  Case  also  deprives  them  of  the  ability  to  faUy  ^ 
treat  of  such  matter  in  argument.    Entirely  occupied  as  they  are,  and 
must  necessarily  be,  in  the  final  work  of  trt^nslating  and  carrying 
through  the  press  the  argument  already  prepared  by  them  upon  the  ^ 
original  Cases,  they  have  no  time  at  their  disx>osal  in  the  short  period 
between  the  delivery  of  the  Counter  Case  and  the  time  appointed  for 
the  submission  of  the  arguments  within  which  to  carefully  review  and 
comment  upon  this  new  matter. 

Even  tiie  evidence  in  respect  of  the  claim  for  damages  made  by  Great 
Britain  is  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  Counter  Case,  so  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  no  opportunity  to  introduce  OQunter  proof,  nor  ^ 
even  to  analyze  in  written  argument  the  evidence  so  submitted*  i 

The  United  States  Government  therefore  protests  against  the  con-  ^ 
sideration  by  the  Arbitrators  of  any  evidence  or  proo&  which  in  their  i 
judgment  should,  under  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  have  |- 
been  embraced  in  the  original  Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government       j, 

The  only  qualification  of  the  unusual  advantage  which  Her  Majesty's  » 
Government  would  gain  from  the  permission  to  lay  before  the  Arbitra- 
tors allegations  and  proofs  which  the  United  States  have  had  no  o^   , 
portunity  to  answer,  comes  firom  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  |^ 
new  matter  referred  to  is  of  so  little  materiality  or  of  such  small  pro- 
bative  force,  that  the  privilege  of  answering  is  of  less  importance  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.    There  is  a  failure  everywhere  in  this  last  doe-   _ 
ument,  as  there  was  in  the  principal  Case  of  Great  Britain  (inclndiag 
as  part  of  it  the  separate  report  of  the  British  Commissioners),  either 
squarely  to  assert  any  proposition  vital  to  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, or  to  attempt  directly  to  maintain  it  by  evidence  or  argument 
.  There  are,  aside  from  the  matters  relating  to  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction, several  material  questions  in  this  eontroversy,  aubstantially 
stated  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States. 

First.  Do  the  Alaskan  fur-seals,  under  the  necessary  physical  con- 
ditions of  their  life,  habitually  so  return  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  so 
submit  themselves  there  to  the  control  of  the  proprietors  of  those 
places  as  to  enable  the  latter  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  an  impor- 
tant economical  husbandry  in  substantially  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  benefits  as  in  the  case  of  domestic  animalst 

Second.  Has  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  occupant 
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and  ppoprietot  of  tliose  islands,  avail^^d  itself  of  this  opx)ortunityy  and 
by  wit,  industry  and  self  denial  made  these  animals  the  subjects  of 
sni^h  husbandry,  and  thereby  famished  to  commerce  and  the  world 
tlie  benefits  of  the  product,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  stock  t 

Third.  Do  not  these  facts,  under  the  circumstances  proved,  give  to 
tiie  United  States  Government,  upon  the  just  principles  applicable  to 
the  case,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  nations  in  simi* 
lar  instances,  such  a  right  of  property  in  the  seal  herd  and  the  hus- 
bandry thus  based  upon  it  as  entitles  that  Ooverument  to  protect  it 
from  destruction,  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  complained  oft 

Fourth.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  that  this  right  of  prop- 
erty, unquestioned  so  long  as  the  sea)  herd  remains  within  the  terri^ 
torial  waters  of  the  United  Stated,  is  suspended  as  to  each  and  any 
individual  seal  as  soon  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  found  outside  the  terri* 
tonal  line,  however  temporarily,  and  with  whatever  intention  of  re- 
taming,  are  individuals  of  another  nation  then  entitled  to  destroy  such 
animalB  for  the  sake  of  private  gain,  if  it  is  made  clearly  to  appear 
that  such  destruction  is  fotal  or  even  largely  injurious  to  the  important 
material  interest  of  the  United  States  Government  so  established  and 
maintained  upon  its  territory,  for  the  benefit  of  itself,  its  people,  and 
Fiankindt  More  especially  if  the  manner  of  such  destruction  is  in  it- 
self so  barbarous  and  inhuman  that  it  is  prohibited  in  all  places  where 
civilized  municipal  law  prevails t  Is  such  conduct  a  part  of  the  just 
freedom  of  t^e  seat 

Fifth.  Is  any  practicable  husbandry  possible  in  pelagic  sealing,  or  is 
not  that  pursuit  essentially  and  necessarily  destructive  to  that  interest, 
and  certain,  if  engaged  in  to  any  considerable  extent,  to  result  in  the 
losS)  commercially  speaking,  of  the  animal  to  the  world t 

Who  will  say  that  Her  Ms^esty's  Government,  in  its  principal  Oase, 
or  in  its  Counter  Case,  takes  a  square  attitude  ux)on  either  of  these  ques^ 
tionsf  Who  will  say  that  it  squarely  negatives  either  of  the  two  first 
or  affirms  the  last  of  these  questions,  as  matters  of  fact,  or  meets  with 
amy  satisfactory  answer,  either  upon  principle  or  authority,  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  other  twot 

What,  then,  is  the  character  of  this  Counter  Case,  so  far  as  respects 
the  matter  referred  tot  It  seems  to  consist  in  great  part  of  desultory 
observatioBS)  suggestions,  and  conjectures,  probable  or  improbable, 
ui>on  immaterial  points;  or,  where  the  x>oints  are  material,  the  matter 
IB  vague  and  inde&iite,  and  the  proofs  slight,  often  inconsistent,  and 
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everywhere  unsatisfactory.  Observations  made  in  one  place  aie  qual- 
ified in  another,  contradicted  in  another,  and  perhaps  reasserted  in 
another.  To  follow  snch  a  line  of  discussion  with  minute  criticism 
would  be  an  endless  task,  and  when  it  was  concluded  it  would  befoiind 
to  be  nearly  useless.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  such  a  sort  of 
contention  will  be  to  briefly  state  the  points  to  which  it  seems  to  be 
directed,  and  to  offer  such  observations  upon  these  and  the  matten 
relating  to  them  as  seem  most  pertinent. 

First.  Considerable  importance  seems  to  be  assigned  to  the  point 
whether  seals  are  more  aquatic  than  terrestrial  in  their  nature,  and 
surprise  is  expressed  that  they  should  be  viewed,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  as  being  very  largely  land  animals. 

But  whether  they  are  principally  aquatic  or  terrestrial  is  of  little  im- 
portance. It  is  certain  that  they  are  amphibious,  and  that  they  live 
sometimes  upon  the  land  and  sometimes  in  the  sea.  The  only  im- 
portant question  is  whether  they  have  those  qualities,  which,  nnda 
the  principles  upon  which  the  law  of  property  rests,  make  them  prop- 
erty, or  render  it  expedient  that  an  industry  estabUshed  by  the  Unitai 
States  in  respect  to  them  should  be  protected  by  a  prohibition  of 
slaughter  ui>on  the  high  seas. 

Second.  Much  stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  question  whether  coition 
may  be  had  in  the  water.  Of  what  consequence  is  thisf  We  know  it 
is  a  fact  that  it  is  had  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  land,  to  an 
extent  which  in  its  circumstances  forms  the  most  prominent  distinctiTe 
and  controlling  feature  in  the  habits  and  movements  of  the  fur-seal 
The  births  certainly  take  place  upon  the  land,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
young  are  nourished  and  brought  up. 

Third.  A  good  deal  in  the  way  of  conjecture  is  stated  and  sooght  to 
be  supported,  to  the  effect  that  the  seals  may  have  had,  in  times  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  other  breeding  places,  of  which  we  knov 
nothing;  and  may  again  be  driven  to  other  haunts.  It  is  not  perceived 
that  these  conjectures  are  in  any  manner  relevant.  They  are  purely 
conjectures,  and  were  they  determined  one  way  or  another,  it  would 
not  matter.  What  we  are  dealing  with  is  an  animal  which  has  had  uni- 
form habits  ever  since  anything  has  been  known  about  it;  and  theon^ 
reasonable  conjecture  which  we  can  make  is,  if  it  were  of  importance 
to  make  any,  that  it  will  continue  to  have,  in  the  future,  the  same 
habits,  as  under  the  same  circumstances  it  has  had  in  the  past. 

Fourth.  In  the  report  of  the  British  Gonunissioners,  submitted  with 
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the  original  Case,  it  was  in  substance  admitted  that  the  Alaskan  herd 
was  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  herd  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  good  deal  of  matter  is  aet  forth  in  the  Counter 
Case  tending  to  support  the  opposite  notion,  that  the  members  of  these 
different  herds  commingle. 

It  is  enough  to  say  in  answer  to  all  this,  that  the  utmost  which  is 
asserted  is  mere  conjecture,  and  as  such  should  be  dismissed  as  wholly 
unworthy  of  consideration.  Surely  this  Tribunal  will.find  other  grounds 
than  conjecture  upon  which  to  base  its  decision.  And  besides,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  commingling  between  the  herds  worthy  of  consideration 
is  fully  proved  by  the  evidence. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  Counter  Case  that  the  distinctive  features 
which  the  Alaskan  herd  exhibits  are  probably  those  only  which  are 
due  to  a  long  residence  under  peculiar  geographical  conditions.  Let 
this  be  conceded.  How  otherwise  could  they  be  denied!  Upon  the 
speculative  question  whether  these  different  herds  of  seal  are  of  dif- 
ferent species  or  not,  or  whether  they  were  once  derived  from  a  com- 
mon stock,  we  are  at  liberty  to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  conjectures 
as  may  please  us.  It  is  of  no  importance  how  the  Alaskan  herd  ac- 
quires its  distinctive  physical  peculiarities,  if  they  have  actually  been 
acquired  so  that  they  can  be  distinguished  from  others,  and  of  this  the 
testimony  of  the  furriers,  to  go  no  further,  is  conclusive. 

But  what  if  it  were  proved  even  that  the  herds  did  commingle  t  It  is 
not  perceived  that  this  would  be  of  any  material  consequence.  Would 
it  be  for  this  reason  any  the  less  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nature  to 
destroy  them  t  Would  it  be  any  the  less  imi>ortant  that  the  seals 
should  be  regarded  generally  as  property  or  any  the  less  important 
that  such  regulations  should  be  adopted  as  would  prevent  their  exter- 
mination t 

Fifth.  It  is  again  insisted,  as  it  was  in  the  report  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners, that  it  is  not  proved  that  the  females  go  long  distances 
from  the  breeding  places  into  the  sea  to  seek  for  food  while  they  are 
nourishing  their  young.  But  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  that  the 
females  actually  do  go  into  the  water  universally,  that  they  are 
destroyed  there  in  large  numbers,  and  that  they  have  in  numerous 
instances  been  found  and  killed  by  pelagic  sealers  at  long  distances 
from  the  shore  with  their  breasts  filled  with  milk,  how  can  it  be  sug- 
ge8t.ed,  with  any  expectation  of  belief,  that  the  fact  is  not  proved! 
For  what  purpose  do  the  females  resort  to  the  water  t    What  is  the 
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object  of  their  distant  ezcnrsions  into  Bering  sea^  where  they  har^ 
been  known  to  bet     Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  nnrsisg 
mothers  require  nourishment  t    And  how  else  are  the  yonng  sup- 
ported! 

But  here,  again,  suppose  it  were  true  that  these  excursions  were  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  food.  They  are  yet  made^  and  the  danger  of 
their  being  slaughtered  by  pelagic  sealers  is  as  great  as  if  the  objeet 
of  their  exeursions  were  tbod. 

Sixth.  Much  space  is  devoted  in  this  Counter  Case  to  the  subject  of 
the  frequent  finding  of  numerous  dead  pups;  and  here  also  conjecture 
is  abundantly  resorted  to.    It  is  suggested  that  they  may  have  been 
killed  by  disease,  or  by  the  rush  of  other  seals  over  them,  or  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  or  by  their  mothers  having  been  killed  by  being 
driven  to  the  hauling  grounds  and  thus  injured  and  prevented  from 
finding  their  way  back  to  their  young.    But  to  what  purpose  is  it  to 
suggest  that  a  great  variety  of  things  may  have  happened,  of  no  one 
of  which  any  proof  is  given  t    Doubtless  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
young  die  from  a  variety  of  causes  of  which  we  know  nothing,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  animals.    The  question  is,  whether  the  slaughter  of  their 
mothers  by  pelagic  sealing  is  not  a  cause,  and  the  principal  cause  or 
this  mortality.    When  we  know  that  the  mothers  do  habitually  resort 
to  the  sea,  where  they  are  killed  in  great  numbers,  when  we  know  that 
they  have  often  been  killed  at  long  distances  from  the  shore  with  their 
breasts  distended  with  milk,  when  we  know  that  suckling  is  the  nata- 
ral  and  only  mode  of  nourishment  to  the  young,  and  when  we  know 
that  a  number  of  the  pups  dead  upon  the  islands  are  extremely  emaci- 
ated, and  exhibit  all  tho  appearances  of  having  died  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  nourishment,  the  conclusion  seems  plain  enough  that  their 
mothers  have  been  killed  at  sea  and  they  starved  in  consequence  and 
no  amount  of  conjecture  can  displace  it. 

Seventh.  It  is  said  by  way  of  argument  against  the  allegation  of  ft 
property  interest  that  the  seals,  although  they  return  to  the  same  gen- 
eral breeding  place,  do  not  always  return  to  the  same  island  or  to  the 
same  place  upon  the  same  island.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true;  but  of 
what  importance  is  it,  when  it  appears  that  all  the  islands  ever  have 
been,  now  are,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  property  of  one  pro- 
prietor, the  United  States  Governmentt  And  if  it  were  otherwise,  if 
there  were  many  different  proprietors  of  the  different  Islands  and  of  dif* 
ferent  places  on  the  same  islands,  of  what  consequence  would  it  be 
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upon  the  general  qnestdons  of  property  interest  or  what  regolationa 
were  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  herdt 

All  the  points  above  ennmerated,  made  by  the  British  Counter  Case, 
are,  it  is  conceived,  essentiaUy  immaterial.  They  might  be  decided  the 
one  way  or  the  other  without  touching  the  merits  of  the  real  question 
of  the  controversy.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
intimate  that  anything  is  contained  in  this  Counter  Case,  by  way  of 
evidence,  which  in  auy  way  modifies  or  weakens  the  proofs  which  the 
United  States  have  in  their  principal  Case  adduced  to  support  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  tbem. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  which  the  Counter  Case  deals  with 
which  are  of  greater  importance;  but  in  respect  to  these,  although  the 
points  themselves  are  material,  the  new  evidence  which  is  brought  for- 
ward or  the  new  views  which  are  suggested  are  not  perceived  to  be 
material.    Some  brief  observations  should  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

First.  Pelagic  sealing  is  again  defended,  but  how  is  it  defended  t  Is 
it  denied  that  it  is  in  its  nature  destructive  as  involving  the  killing  of 
females  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  males  t  la  it  denied  that  the 
the  greater  part  of  these  females  are  either  pregnant  or  nursing,  and 
sometimes  both  t  Is  it  denied  that  a  great  many  victims  are  killed  and 
wounded  which  are  never  recoveredt  Is  it  denied  that  many  young 
I)erish  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  mothers  t  There  is  no  denial  upon  - 
either  of  these  points.  What  then  is  asserted  or  suggested  in  the 
Counter-  Case  t  Simply  that  the  statements  upon  this  subject  are  exag- 
gerated. 

It  would  enable  counsel  for  the  United  States  to  better  answer  any 
position  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  upon 
these  points  if  the  counsel  for  the  latter  would  commit  themselves  to 
some  definite  proposition  or  assertion,  but  this  is  carefully  avoided  by 
them.  They  say,  indeed,  that  the  statements  upon  this  head  are  ex- 
aggerated; but  toho8e  statements  are  exaggerated?  And  how  much  are 
they  exaggerated  t  The  evidence  given  in  the  Case  of  the  United 
States  in  great  abundance  shows  that  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
entire  pelagic  catch  is  composed  of  females.  If  it  be  this  which  it  is 
insisted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  an  exaggerated  statement,  then 
how  much  is  it  exaggerated!  Is  it  exaggerated  5,  or  10,  or  20,  or  40, 
or  50  per  centf  What,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable 
by  the  counsel  for  Great  Britain,  is  the  most  reasonable  statement  of 
the  proportion  of  females  in  the  pelagic  catch  t  They  give  us  no  infor- 
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mation  upon  these  points.  They  offer  no  estimate;  and  if  we  recur  to 
the  proofs  contained  in  the  depositions  which  are  given,  we  are  Btill 
worse  off.  These  vary  from  5  to  80  per  cent.  Most  of  them,  those 
that  place  the  amount  at  less  than  half,  every  one  can  see  mast  be 
false.  For  what  purposes  are  such  proofs  presented?  Is  it  expected 
that  they  will  be  believed  to  be  truet  It  will  perhaps  be  suggested 
that  the  truth  may  be  found  by  taking  an  average  of  these  inconsisteDt 
statements.  Such  a  course  has  been  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  ux>on  the  point  of  how  many  seals  are  killed 
or  wounded  that  are  never  recovered ;  but  the  method  of  endeavoring 
to  obtain  the  truth  by  taking  an  average  of  lies  seems  to  be  open  to 
question. 

Upon  this  whole  matter  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  will  content 
themselves  by  offering  the  following  summary  of  considerations: 

I.  The  assertion  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States  is,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  females  in  the  pelagic  catch  is  at  least  75  per  cent.  The  rea- 
sonableness of  this  is  supported  in  multiform  ways. 

(1)  It  is  nowhere  denied  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  nor  even  in  the  British  Counter  Case. 

(2)  Upon  any  fair  construction  of  the  answer  of  one  paity  to  the 
allegation  of  another,  it  must  be  taken  as  admitted.  The  admis- 
fiion  is  reluctantly  made  in  the  British  Commissioners'  Report  and 
in  the  British  Counter  Case  also  that  a  "considerable  proportion'' 
of  the  pelagic  catch  consists  of  females.  What  does  a  "  considera- 
ble proportion  ^  mean  f  Five  per  cent.,  or  10  per  cent.,  or  20,  or  30, 
or  75,  or  80  f  The  language  is  sufficiently  broad  and  indefinite  to 
cover  either  of  the  proportions  named,  and,  as  the  assertion  made 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  not  denied,  the  admission  in 
question  must  be  taken  to  be  an  admission  of  the  fact  aubstanUnU^ 
as  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  proofs  adduced  by  the  United  States  from  persons  en- 
gaged in  pelagic  sealing  or  with  definite  knowledge  of  it,  over 
whelmingly  supi)ort  the  assertion. 

(4)  The  proofs  contained  in  the  British  Counter  Case  also  snpporj 
it.  They  are  the  statements  of  the  pelagic  sealers  themselves,  fl 
class  of  witnesses  in  the  highest  degree  interested  and  not  ver} 
much  to  be  depended  upon.  They  must  be  taken  most  stronglj 
against  the  parties  making  them.  And  excluding  those  that  arc 
manifestly  false,  we  find  enough  remaining  to  fblly  support  the  con- 
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tention  of  the  United  States.  Among  these  witnesses  there  are  a 
large  number  who  place  the  proportion  of  females  in  the  catches 
made  by  them,  respectivelyi  higher  than  60  per  cent. 

(5)  But  the  proof  famished  by  the  furriers  is  absolutely  decisive, 
and  this  makes  the  proportion  fully  equal  to  the  assertion  by  the 
United  States. 

(6)  If  we  look  at  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  no  assertion  in 
opposition  to  the  contention  of  the  United  States  could  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  When  we  consider  that  the  female  at  sea  1% 
as  a  general  rule,  more  easily  approached,  and  therefore  more  easily 
securedy  than  the  male,  and  that  the  number  of  breeding  females 
is,  as  compared  with  the  breeding  males  probably  twenty  to 
one,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  slaughter  of  the  females  should  not 
embrace  anywhere  from  three^fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
catch  t  If  indeed,  we  could  credit  the  assertion  continually  put 
forward  in  the  report  of  the  British  Commissioners  and  in  the  l>rit- 
isli  Counter  Case,  that  there  has  been  for  years  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  an  excessive  slaughter  of  young  males,  and  that  thus  the 
number  of  breeding  males  has  been  very  much  reduced,  so  as  to 
make  the  harems  three  and  four  times  as  large  as  they  formerly 
were,  the  excess  of  females  over  males  would  be  vastly  multiplied, 
and  the  wonder  would  almost  be  how  any  breeding  male  should 
ever  be  killed. 

n.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  an  attempt  to  controvert  the 
position  of  the  United  States,  that  a  large  number  of  seals  struck  by 
pelagic  sealers  are  lost  without  being  recovered.  Of  course  the  United 
Sbkteshave  had  no  opportunity  to  controvert  the  proofs  presented  upon 
ihifi  point  in  the  British  Counter  Case.  They  contain  no  evidence  except 
bat  of  pelagic  sealers,  and  this  must  be  taken  most  strongly  against 
hem.  Upon  this  point  the  reasonable  and  probable  inferences  from 
icontestible  facts  are  of  greater  weight  than  the  loose  and  suspicious 
fcatemeuts  of  the  witnesses  referred  to.  We  know  that  when  a  seal  is 
illed  he  sinks  at  once,  because  his  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
hat  of  the  water,  although  he  may  sink  more  quickly  in  some  in- 
tances  Uian  others.  We  also  know  that  when  a  seal  is  wounded,  but 
lot  killed,  he  has  great  capacity  to  escape  the  pursuer.  We  know  that 
Ml  in  shooting  and  skill  in  recovery  must  vary  very  much  among  dif- 
breat  m^.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  half  the  seals  fatally  wounded  are  secured. 
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ni.  Further  attention  is  given  to  alleged  mismanagement  of  Ura  seal 
h^d  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Little  or  nothing  new  in  the  way  of 
evidence  is  offered  upon  the  subject^  but  the  asserticms  contained  in  the 
British  Gommissioners'  report  are  repeated  and  enlarged.  The  points 
on  which  particulars  of  this  alleged  mismanagement  are  stated  are:  (1) 
the  excessive  killing  of  young  males;  (2)  injuries  committed  by  what 
is  called  ^< overdriving";  (3)  raids  upon  the  islands. 

(1)  Oonceming  the  excessive  slaughter  of  the  young  males, 
there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  than  an  annual  draft  of  100,000 
was,  before  any  injury  effected  by  pelagic  sealing,  excessive.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  such  a  draft  npon  theifilands,  coupled  with 
any  considerable  amount  of  captures  at  sea,  would  be  excessive, 
and  consequently  we  find  that  after  pelagic  sealing  had  reached 
considerable  proportions  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  make 
the  annual  draft  of  the  100,000  upon  the  islands,  which  difficulty 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1890  it  was  arrested  by  the 
action  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States  Government.  If  at  that 
time,  or  prior  to  that  time,  the  extent  of  pelagic  sealing  had  been 
known  and  its  effects  upon  the  herd  asc^tainable,  action  woold 
have  sooner  taken  place  to  restrict  the  killing  upon  the  islands. 
In  this  suggestion  the  damages  occasioned  by  pelagic  sealing  are 
insisted  on  as  its  defense. 

(2)  In  respect  to  over-driving,  no  proofs  are  submitted  which 
furnishes  any  considerable  support  to  the  assertion.    It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there  may  be 
more  or  less  seals  included  in  the  drives  unfit,  by  reason  of  being 
females  or  otherwise,  for  slaughter.    These  are  allowed  to  drop 
out  to  regain  the  herd.    The  business  of  driving  may  be,  if  negli- 
gently conducted,  trying  and  injurous  to  the  subjects  of  it,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  so  in  any  considerable  degree.    There  is  no 
proof  worthy  of  attention  that  it  is  so  negligent.    The  interest  of 
those  engaged  in  it  is  largely  the  other  way.    And  the  evidence 
that  it  is  well  conducted  is  ample. 

(3)  Upon  the  Islands  it  is  to  be  said  that  undoubtedly  there 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  may  be  in  the  fature,  attempts,  some 
times  successful  on  the  part  of  marauders,  to  take  seals  by  night 
But  of  what  consequence  is  this  to  the  argumentt  Does  it  show 
anything  more  than  that  there  ought  to  be  kept  an  adequate  gnardt 
And  certainly  we  know  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  proprietors 
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to  keep  one.  What  self-interest  will  not  move  men  to  do,  they 
will  not  do  flrom  any  other  motive  t  Bnt  whence  do  these  raids  oome  t 
From  the  very  sealing  vessels  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing.  That  is 
one  of  the  mischiefs  of  that  pursuit. 

(4)  Touching  the  allegations  of  mismanagement  upon  the  islands, 
embracing  the  three  forms  of  possible  injury  to  the  seals  which 
have  been  mentioned,  there  is  this  to  be  said:  they  may  possibly 
occur  in  consequence  of  carelessness  or  neglect;  but  every  motive 
and  every  interest  stimulates  the  United  States  as  well  as  their 
lessees,  to  make  the  evils  as  small  as  possible. 

And  concerning  the  extent  to  which  these  evils  exist,  the  con- 
clusion must  be  formed  upon  the  statements  of  actual  witnesses, 
and  not  upon  lectures  or  articles  in  newspapers  based  by  the 
writers  we  do  not  know  upon  what  evidence  or  whether  upon  any 
evidence  at  all. 

(5)  But  what  is  the  point  supposed  to  be  established  or  sup- 
I)orted  by  this  matter  concerning  mismanagement  upon  the  islands  t 
What  is  the  object  for  which  it  was  introduced  t  What  conclusion 
would  it  justify  if  the  assertions  were  proved  to  their  ftiUest  extent! 
Do  they  show  that  pelagic  sealing  is  any  less  mischievous Y  Do 
they  show  that  in  that  form  of  sealing  males  are  taken  and  not 
females  t  Do  they  show  that  in  that  form  of  sealing  a  great  many 
are  not  wounded  and  crippled  that  are  never  recovered  t  Do  they 
show  that  in  administering  a  herd  of  such  animals  on  the  land 
females  should  be  slaughtered  and  not  males  t  Do  they  show,  or 
are  they  intended  to  show,  that  the  United  States  has  not  adojited 
methods  grounded  upon  the  right  principles  f  Do  they  show  or 
are  they  intended  to  show,  that  a  different  set  of  proprietors  than 
the  United  States  would  attend  to  the  business  in  a  better  and 
more  economical  manner  and  with  better  methods t  If  so,  what 
sort  of  proprietors  should  they  bet  What  scheme  of  administra- 
tion should  be  followed  t  How  should  the  selections  for  slaughter 
be  madet  Answers  to  these  questions  would  be  extremely  perti* 
nent,  but  none  seem  to  have  been  suggested. 

(6)  The  report  of  the  British  Gommissioners  more  than  intimated, 
although  quite  inconsistently  with  admissions  made  by  them,  that 
the  capture  of  seals  upon  the  land  was  an  error,  and  that  the  ideal 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  animal  was  to  confine  the  pursuit  to  the 
sea.    The  Oounter  Oase  on  the  part  of  iSttttA  Britain  does  not  avow 
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this  proposition.  Is  it  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  GoTcni- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  to  support  that  yiewT  If  so,  some  intima- 
tion to  that  effect  would  have  been  extremely  pertinent  in  this 
Counter  Case. 

And  when  that  view  comes  to  be  Bupi)orted,  if  at  aD,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  who  advocate  it  will  take  into  consideration  and 
give  satisfactory  explanations  upon  the  following  points: 

{a)  What  man  of  science,  familiar  with  the  races  of  animals  and 
the  causes  which  tend  to  their  destruction  or  their  preseiTatioii, 
entertains  a  like  viewf  What  man  acquainted  with  the  business 
of  practical  husbandry  and  dealing  for  profit  with  a  race  of  ani- 
mals polygamous  in  its  nature,  thinks  it  wise  to  slaughter  males 
and  females  indiscriminately  for  the  market,  or  rather,  to  make 
their  selections  for  slaughter  consist  in  the  proportion  of  75  ptr 
cent  of  females. 

(b)  Is  it  likely  that  any  better  provision  for  the  preservation  d 
the  race  of  fur-seals  can  be  suggested  than  that  which  assigns  tiie 
rewards  of  preservation  to  those  who  alone  have  the  ability  aod 
the  disposition  to  exercise  the  best  methods  of  preservation! 
Is  the  method  which  has  preserved  in  undiminished  numbers  for 
one  hundred  years  and  upwards  the  herd  of  seals  resorting  to  tbe 
Commander  Islands,  a  mistake,  and  is  the  same  method  which  has 
been  pursued  for  nearly  the  same  period  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
and  with  the  same  effect  until  the  ravages  made  by  pelagic  sealing 
were  committed,  also  a  mistake  t  And  wherein  is  there  any 
essential  difference  between  the  methods  pursued  on  the  two  groups 
of  islands  t 

And,  Anally,  were  it  even  admitted  that  the  United  States  Got- 
emment  mismanages  its  own  business  to  the  detriment  of  its  own 
interests,  would  that  destroy  its  right  of  property  in  the  business! 
Or  deprive  it  of  the  right  of  self-defenset  Or  justify  a  slaughter 
by  the  poachers  which  would  otherwise  be  unjustifiablef  Or  eves 
render  it  probable  that  such  mismanagement  would  not  be  corrected 
by  experience! 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  conclusion,  upon  the  subject  of  regnlationfl) 
60  largely  dealt  with  in  the  British  Counter  Oase — 

1.  That  while  it  is  now  professed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  wiUing  that  just  regulations  for  the  preserra* 
tion  of  the  fur-seal  should  be  adopted,  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  refiual 
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of  that  government  to  consent  to  any  snch  regalations,  on  account  of 
the  objections  of  Canada,  that  this  controversy  has  arisen  and  this  ar- 
bitration has  been  rendered  necessary.  The  attitude  of  Canada  on  this 
subject  plainly  shows  that  it  quite  well  understands  that  any  regula- 
tions adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal  which  would  be  at  all  ad- 
equate for  that  purpose  must  substantially,  if  not  entirely,  put  an  end 
to  pelagic  sealing.  The  object  of  the  adventurers,  which  that  Province 
thinks  it  right  to  protect,  is  simply  to  make  what  profit  is  to  be  derived 
out  of  the  destruction  of  the  fur-seals  in  the  few  years  required  for  its 
completion. 

2.  In  the  British  Counter  Case,  every  objection  possible  to  be 
brought  forward  to  the  making  or  enforcing  of  any  regulations,  is 
insisted  on.  The  real  position  assumed  is  that  of  opposition  to  any 
regulations  that  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  be  worth  adopting. 
Those  proposed  by  the  British  Commissioners  are  for  the  benefit  of 
pelagic  sealing  and  an  enhancement  of  its  profits,  and  its  consequent 
destruction  by  restricting  the  unquestioned  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  seals  on  its  own  territory.  In  answer  to  the  proved  charge 
that  x>elagic  sealing  conduces  to  the  inevitable  extermination  which  it 
has  produced  everywhere  else,  and  that  the  methods  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
while  making  its  product  available  to  the  world,  it  is  gravely  proposed 
by  the  British  Commissioners  to  adopt  regulations  which  would  dimin- 
ish that  use  which  is  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  seal,  and 
which  is  not  called  in  question  by  the  treaty,  so  as  to  increase  the  use 
which  is  destructive;  and  to  add  to  the  losses  already  suffered  by  the 
United  States  in  its  territorial  interest,  by  increasing  the  profits  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  destroying  it.    It  is  difficult  to  deal  seriously 

with  such  proposals. 

E.  J.  Phelps. 
James  C.  Carter. 
H.  W.  Blodgett. 

F.  li.  COUDEBT. 
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THE  DEPONENTS.  THEIR  POSITIONS.  OCCUPATIONS.  AND 

EXPERIENCE 


Oharles  A.  Abbey,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  51 
years  of  age,  and  am  captain  in  the  Revenue  Ma- 
rine of  the  United  States^  and  have  been  in  the   C.  A,  Ahhey,  p.  185. 
service  for  nearly  twenty-eight  years.   From  June, 
1886,  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  1886, 1  was  in  charge  of  the  reve- 
nue steamer  Corwin^  cruising  in  Bering  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing seal  life,  the  fdr-seal  industry,  and  the  Government  interests  in 
Alaska  generally. 

Oharles  Adair,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
occupation  a  sailor;  I  reside  in  Port  Townsend. 
I  have  made  two  sealing  voyages  in  the  North   chM,  Adair,  p.  400. 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.    In  1889  I  went  on  the 
American  schooner  James  O.  SwaUj  and  in  1890  in  the  British  schooner 
Ro9ie  Olsen^  of  which  Gapt.  McLean  was  master. 

George  B.  Adams,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of 
Paso  Bobles,  Gal.,  where  I  am  employed  in  general   a.  R.  Adam$,  p,  157. 
business.    1  first  went  to  Alaska  in  the  bark 
Oolden   Oate^  Gapt.  Scammon,  June  10,  1865,  on  the  American  tele- 

Saph  expedition,  and  explored  the  country  about  Bering  Sea  from  St. 
ichaels  north,  returning  in  September,  1867.  In  the  spring  of  1868 1 
returned  to  Alaska  soon  after  its  purchase  by  the  United  States.  I 
went  for  the  late  John  Parrott.  of  San  Francisco,  direct  to  the  islands 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  We  were  the  first  parties  who  went  to 
those  islands  after  the  purchase,  and  commenced  taking  seals  about  the 
Ist  of  July. 

Akatoo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at  Yakutat 
about  thirty  years  ago ;  am  a  hunter  by  occupa- 
tion, hunting  sea  otter  and  bear.  Akatoo,  p.  237. 

J.  0.  8.  Akerly,  ph.  b.,  m.  d.,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says:  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Gali- 
fomia,  1882,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Gooper  Medi-   j,  a  8.  Akerly,  p.  95. 
cal  Oollege,  1885.    From  June  to  August  18, 1891, 
I  was  surgeon  of  the  Revenue  Marine  steamer  Oorwin.    From  August 
18  to  November  24, 1891, 1  was  resident  physician  on  St.  Paul  Island, 
one  of  the  Pribilof  or  seal  islands.    I  am  at  present  a  practicing  physi- 
cian at  Oakland,  Gal.    During  my  stay  on  the  idands  I  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  different  ftal  rookeries, 
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Personally  appears  before  me  A.  B.  Alexander,  who,  being  iv3y 

sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  37  years  of  age,  a 
A.  B.  Alexander,  p,  362. citizen  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  have  been  for  six 

years  and  still  am  an  employ6  of  the  IJ.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission as  a  fishery  expert,  being  detailed  for  service  on  the  Fish  Com- 
mission steamer  Albatross.  On  March  29  I  was  detailed  for  temporary 
service  on  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Corwin,  and  am  still  8o  en- 
gaged. During  my  service  on  the  Corwin  I  have  cruised  as  far  n<Nrth  as 
Yakutat  Bay.  I  have  visited,  with  but  few  exceptions,  all  the  ports  and 
native  villages  from  Dixons  Entrance  to  and  including  Yakutat  Bay. 
I  have  i>ersonally  conversed  with  the  Indians,  owners  of  vessels,  seal 
hunters^  both  native  and  white,  and  others  engaged  in  the  sealing  bnsi- 
ness.  I  have  been  in  canoes  and  boats,  and  personally  observed  the 
taking  of  seals  by  all  methods  practiced  on  this  coast,  and  have  thus 
sought  to  familiarize  myself  in  every  way  with  the  aquatic  habits  of 
the  seal,  their  habitat,  method  of  capture,  and  all  matters  of  interest 
connected  with  the  sealing  industry. 

John  Alexandroff  and  Feodor  Bara«toff,  being  duly  sworn,  depose 

and  say:  We  are  respectively  the  priest  and 
John  f^ndroff  and^^i^f  ^  ^^  natives  at  the  settlement  known  as 
Feodor  Barastoff,p,22Q.  g^ldovoi,  on  Oooks  Inlet,  Alaska,  and  have  Hved 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  all  our  lives.  We  are  by  occupation  hunteni 
of  all  fur-bearing  animals,  excepting  the  fur-seal.  We  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  hunting  fur-seals,  because  we  are  informed  that  it  is  unlair- 
ful.  Our  occupation  dqes  not  take  us  below  the  entrance  to  Cooks  In- 
let, in  a  line  from  Gape  Elizabeth  on  the  peninsula  to  Cape  Douglass 
on  the  mainland  opposite. 

Watson  0.  Ailis,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 36 

years  old,  an  American  citizen,  residing  in  San 
W.  c.  Ailis,p.  97.         Francisco,  Cal..  and  by  occupation  an  agent  of  the 

Fairbanks  Scale  Company,  engaged  in  sellingand 
setting  up  scales.  In  the  summer  of  1882,  and  again  from  the  spring 
of  1887  to  the  fall  of  1889, 1  was  assistant  agent  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  upon  St.  Paul  Island,  and  worked  four  sealing  sea- 
sons in  charge  of  a  gang  of  natives  engaged  in  seal  kilHng. 

Nicholas  William   Andersen,  a  resident  of  Afognak,  being  dnly 

sworn,  deposed  and  said:  I  have  been  in  Alaska 
jr.  W.  Andersen,  p,  239.  twenty  years ;  I  have  been  a  hunter  eighteen  years; 

I  have  never  hunted  seals;  I  have  been  along  the 
coast  from  Prince  William  Sound  to  Sennak  Islands 

Andrew  Anderson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 

St.  Paul,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska  Territory.    I  am 
Andrew Ander9on,p,2Vj. 2k  sea-otter  hunter  by  occupation,  and  am  now 

master  of  a  hunting  schooner.  While  engaged 
in  hunting  during  the  past  eighteen  years  I  have  killed  more  or  less 
fur  seals. 

0.  H.  Anderson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  48  years 

of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  depo^  and  says:  lam 
C.  ff.  Andm'wn,  p.  906.  a  master-mariner  by  occupation,  and  reside  in 

San  Fiancisco,  Cal.  I  ha^ been  sailing  in  Alas- 
kan  waters  since  1880.    For  seven  years  I  cruised  in  the  Unalaska  dift- 
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triet,  whieli  embraces  the  Sbmnagin  and  Sannak  Islands,  the  Aleutian 
ohMn/the  Pribilofs,  Bristol  Bay,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Bering  Sea 
as  fw  as  St.  Michaels.  I  have  made  foor  or  fire  trips  from  Unaiaska 
to  Attn  and  return,  and  eight  or  nine  between  Atka  and  Unaiaska, 
chiefly  in  spring  and  &11  of  the  year. 

Peter  Anderson,  being  daly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in  Yic- 
toiia,  British  Golambia;  am  by  occupation  a  sea- 
man and  hunter;  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  last   Petw  Ander9<m,p,  818. 
tdoGroe  years  in  taking  seal  in  the  North  Pacific 
Oeean  and  Bering  Sea  in  capacity  of  boat*steerer.    The  vessels  I  was 
employed  on  aare  as  follows:  Bla^  JXamondj  Ariely  and  UmbrinOj  all 
British  schooners. 

H.  AndriduB,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  21 
yeras;  occupation,  seaman;  and  live  in  Victoria, 
British  ColUDibia.    I  first  sailed  in  1891  in  the     H.  Andrimma,  p.  Su. 
vessel  JT.  U.  Faint,  Bisit,  master,  as  boat-steerer. 

Anna-tlas,  chief  of  the  Takou  tribe  of  Indians,  bring  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says:  Have  always  been  chief  of  this 
tiibe.    Have  never  be^i  seal-hunting  in  my  life.   Anna-Ua;p.  254. 
Myself  and  tribe  go  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Wrangel 
and  trade  with  the  KiLlisnoo  Indians  for  oil. 

NieoU  Apokchee,  Peter  Abankook,  Stephan  Langwalic,  lyfym  Monin, 
Denis  MakofE^  Wasyryon  Ofkew,  Pavel  Ofkew, 
and  Pavel  Ringchook,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  ^^^^ou  Apokchee  etai,  p. 
and  say:  That  we  are  natives  of  Alaska,  and  re> 
side  at  thesettlement  known  as  Fort  Alexander,  on  Oooks  Inlet,  Alaska 
Territory.  We  are,  by  occupation,  hunters  of  fiir-bearing  animals,  ex- 
citing the  ftir-seal,  and  have  been  engaged  in  this  pursuit  the  greater 
part  of  our  lives,  chiefly  in  this  region. 

John  Armstrong,  havmg  been  duly  sworn,  dei>OBes  and  says:  I  am 
50  years  old,  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  was 
amployed  in  Alaska  service  in  connection  with  Jehn  Armetrong,  p.  i. 
the  seal  fishmes  from  1868  to  1886,  inclusive. 
During  the  first  eight  years  of  the  time  I  was  chief  engineer  of  the  ' 
steamer  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  seal  islands  and  other 
Alaska  ports,  and  from  1877  to  1886,  inclusive,  as  agent  of  the  Alaska 
Oommercial  Oompany,  living  almost  constantly  for  the  whole  ten  years 
Bpcm  St.  Paul  Island.    I  always  assisted  in  the  seal-killing,  and,  in 
common  with  all  other  employes  on  the  islands,  made  the  seals  my  study 
and  care.    Everyone  connected  with  the  business,  from  the  superin- 
tendent to  the  humblest  laborer,  is,  when  at  the  islands,  keenly  alive  to 
every  occurrence  relating  to  the  herd.    There  is  nothing  else  but  seals 
to  attract  our  attention  wh^n  there,  and  the  most  trivial  incidents  in 
regard  to  the  nxd^eries,  as  well  as  the  more  s^ous  ones,  are  noted  and 


Kerrick  Artomanoff,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
native  Aleut,  and  reside  on  St.  Paul  Island,  Prib- 
ilof  Group,  Alaska;  I  was  bom  at  Northeast  Point,  KerriekArtoman4iif,p.99. 
on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  am  67  years  of  age.    1 
have  worked  om  the  sealiiig  grounds  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  am 
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well  acquainted  with  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Bassian  and  Ameri^ 
can  Ooveroments  in  taking  of  far-seal  skins  and  in  protecting  and 
serving  the  herds  on  the  island.    In  1870,  when  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  obtained  the  lease  of  the  islandjs,  I  was  made  chief,  and  hel<] 
the  position  for  seventeen  years. 

It  was  my  duty  as  chief  to  take  charge  of  and  conduct  the  drives 
with  my  people  from  the  hauling  to  the  killing  grounds. 

Atenas-Koo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  an  old  maiL 

Was  bom  in  Yakutat  and  am  a  member  of  the 

Aimuu-Koo,  p.  2S1.        Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians.    I  have  hunted  ail  mj 

life. 

Charles  Avery,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Eadiak,  Alaska,  being  duly 

sworn,  deposed  and  said:  I  am  captain  of  a  seal- 

Chat.  Avm^,  p,  218.       ing  schooner ;  have  been  six  years  in  Alaska;  haye 

been  hunting  seals  three  years. 

Adam  Ayonkee,  being  duly  sworn,  dexK>se8  and  says:  I  am  aboat6() 

years  old ;  bom  at  and  reside  in  Sitka.    Am  by  oc- 

Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  255.    cupation  a  hunter.    Hunt  seal  in  summer  and  deer 

in  winter  ever  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,   age,  residence,  and  occupation t — ^A.  My 

name  is  George  Ball:  age,  42;  residence  at  pres- 

0«o.  Ball,  p,  481.  ent,  San  Francisco,  Gal.;  occupation,  master  and 

hunter  of  seals. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  t — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — ^A.  I  am  a  native  of  Connect- 
icut and  a  resident  of  California  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  long? — ^A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  in  the 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  off  and  on  for  a  number  of  years  past;  constantly 
during  the  sealing  season  for  the  last  few  years. 

George  BantiLe,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age 

is  53.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am  a  packer 
0«o.  BantU^  p.  508.       and  sorter  of  raw  fai  skins,  and  have  been  engaged 

in  that  occupation  for  the  last  twenty  years.  VLy 
calling  has  made  me  a  judge  of  raw  seal  skins,  as  I  have  handled 
in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  from  10,000  to  15,000  annually.  I  can 
tell  by  examining  a  skin  whether  it  was  caught  in  season,  and  whether 
it  was  caught  on  the  Russian  side  or  on  the  American  side. 

I,  Milton  Barnes,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  depose  and  say 

as  follows:  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
MilionBamMfp.  101.    and  when  at  home  reside  near  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Have  been  temporarily  stationed  during  the  last 
year  on  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  fur-seal  or  PribiJof  Group  in 
Bering  Sea,  as  a  special  employ^  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  said  island. 

Johnny  Baronovitch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  was 

bom  at  Kasan  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life. 
^Jofcfifiy  BarimtmtcK,  p,  ^y  business   is   that  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

Have  hunted  flir-seal  in  a  canoe  in  Maj  off  tl^ 
Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
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C.  FraociB  Bates,  being  dnly  sworn,  says :  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Martin  Bates,  jr.,  &  Co.,  and  am  the  person  de- 
scribed in  and  who  verified  an  affidavit  on  the  22d    c.  Frandt  Bate$,p.  508. 
day  of  Jane,  1892,  relating  to  the  valne  of  the  in- 
dustry of  mannfactoring  seal-skin  articles  in  the  United  States,  and 
other  matters. 

C.  Francis  Bates,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  67  years  of  age,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
dty  of  New  York.    Early  in  this  century  my  father  c.  Franoia  Bates,  p.  528. 
esUblished  a  wholesale  fur  business  in  this  city, 
M  to  this  business  I  have  succeeded.    I  have  been  engaged  in  it  for 
tiie  past  fifty  years.    It  is  now  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Martin 
Bates,  jr.,  &  Co.    For  many  years  we  have  been  large  purchasers  of 
Alaska  (or  Pribilof  Island)  fur-seal  skins,  having  bought  in  Loodon 
and  brought  to  this  country,  between  the  years  1879  and  1891,  71,904 
SQch  skins.    I  am  familiar  with  the  value  and  extent  of  the  industry 
of  manufacturing  articles  of  fur-seal  skins  in  this  country,  my  house 
baying  until  very  recently  been  largely  interested  in  it. 

Haorice  Bates,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  40  years 
old;  was  born  in  British  Columbia,  and  now  re- 
side in  New  Metlakahtla.    I  am  a  hunter  by    Mawiee  Bate$,p.  276. 
oocapation ;  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  a  canoe  ever 
since  I  was  old  enough.    My  hunting  lodge  is  on  Dundas  Island,  and 
Ihimt  inDixons  EnS'ance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Charles  J.  Behlow,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California;  I  am  by  occupation  a  fur  merchant,  Cha$.J.BehUno,p.4!0S. 
uid  have  been  so  engaged  permanently  for  the 
iast  thirty-five  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been  constantly  hand- 
ling large  quantities  of  raw  fiir-seal  skins  from  many  different  localities, 
and  I  can  readily  distinguish  the  respective  quality,  size,  age,  and  sex. 

William  Bendt,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  oi  saloon 
'   deeper  and  lodging-house  keeper.     I  have  been      Wm.  Bendt,  p,  404. 
engaged  in  fitting  out  sealing  vessels  and  sending 
tfa^  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  for  eight  or  nine  years.    I 
fitted  out  the  schooners  Fowler ^  Laura^  0.  H.  White,  and  others.    I  am 
&0W  the  managing  owner  of  the  schooner  Bowhead. 

VTOton  C.  Bennett,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born 
stXeah  Bay.    I  am  32  years  old,  and  have  been 
a  seal  hunter  all  my  life  in  the  North  Pacific    Wilton  C,  Bennett, p,  356. 
Ocean  and  one  season  in  Bering  Sea,  always  in  the 
capacity  of  hunter. 

Edward  Benson,  being  duly  sworn,  dex>oses  and  says:  I  am  34  years 
old;  was  bom  in  British  Columbia;  and  now  re- 
fide  at  New  Metlakahtla.    I  have  been  engaged  in   Edward  Benean,p,  277. 
hunting  five  years.    Have  hunted  seals  in  canoes. 
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Martm  Bensoii,  beiBg  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  liayebeen  en*^ 

gaged  in  sealing  five  years,   as  master  (tf  th^ 

Martm  BmuMfP,  405.  Jamss  Q.  9i€an  and  the  Leo  in  Bering  Sea  am^ 

North  Pacific  Ocean. 

H.  S.  Bevington,  M.  A.^  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  si^:  Tkat 

he  18  40  years  of  age,and  a  sabjectol  Her  Britannie 
S.  3,  BetimgioH,  p.  651.  Majesty,  and  is  the  head  of  the  finn  ai  Bevingtoo 

&  Morris,  doing  business  as  for  merchants  aod 
manufacturers  at  28  Canon  street,  in  the  city  of  London.  That  his 
said  firm  was  founded  in  the  year  1726,  fiuad  has  been  contiimed  in  the 
same  family  during  the  whole  of  these  years  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  been  engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  period  since  1726  in  the  -^ 
same  business,  dealmg  in  furs  and  leather.  That  depoaent  has  been  in  ^ 
thebusinessever  since  the  year  1873.  Duringthe  whole  of  the  period  ainee 
that  date  his  said  firm  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  for-seal  skins,  « 
and  he  knows  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  business  that  prior  to 
that  time  they  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  seal  skins  ever  since  they  m 
became  an  article  of  commerce.  That  deponent  has  personally  handled  - 
many  thousands  of  skins  of  the  fur  seal,  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  and  ^ 
of  his  experience  in  his  business  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  lustoiy 
of  the  fur-seal,  skin  business,  and  a  general  and  precise  knowledge  of  = 
the  several  kinds  of  skins  which  now,  and  for  many  years  last  pasty 
have  come  upon  the  London  market. 

John  G.  Blair,  of  San  Francisco,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes 

and  says:  I  am  57  years  old,  and  an  American 

J.  G.  Blair,  p.  193.     citizen,  and  am  now  and  have  been  for  the  past 

fourteen   years,    until   recently,  master  of  the 
schooner  Leorij  formerly  in  the  service  of  Hutchinson,  Cole,  PhUipens 
&  Co.,  and  now  employed  by  the  Bussian  Seal-skin  Company.    During 
all  this  time  I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  fur-sealing  indnstryi 
and  am  familar  with  the  habits  of  these  animals  both  on  the  land  and 
in  the  water.    I  was  in  charge  of  and  attended  to  the  killing  of  aealB 
upon  Bobben  Island  for  the  lessees  from  1878  to  1885,  inclusive,  taking 
from  1,000  to  4,000  seals  per  annum  in  each  of  these  years  for  theit 
skins,  and  have  visited  the  islands  in  the  Lean  every  j^ear  ezoept  two 
since  1885  to  the  present  date.    During  the  two  years  ezoepted  I  waa 
sealing  on  the  Commander  Islands. 

Bemhurdt  Bleidner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 

at  Victoria,  British  Columbia ;  am  32  years  of  age; 
Bmmhardt BUidner,p.  3l4.my  occupation,  seaman.    In  1887 1  shii^«d  on  tbe 

schooner  OhaHenge.  Jones,  master,  as  boat  puller, 
*  *  *  In  January,  1889,  I  again  shipped  from  Victoria)  British 
Columbia,  in  the  schooner  Walter  Biohj  Siewart,  master. 

Niels  Bonde,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  24  years  d 

age;  residence,  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  oa 
NieU  Bande,  p.  315.     cupation,  seaman.    I  went  sealing  as  deck  hand 

in  the  British  schooner  Kate^  CapL  Moss,  master, 
in  1887.  •  •  •  In  1888  I  left  Victoria  on  the  nth  of  A^  as  mate 
and  interpreter  on  the  British  schooner  Ar<mnah^  H.  F.  Siewart, 
master.  •  •  •  I  1^  Victoria  on  the  28th  of  May,  1889,  in  the 
British  schooner  KaU  as  dec  k  hand.    •    •    •    In  1890  X  left  Victoiia 
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<m  the  17th  of  Jannary  in  the  British  schooner  Pioneer ^  Morgan, 
master.    I  shipped  as  a  deck  hand. 

We,  the  undersigned,  natives,  residents  of  St.  Paul  Island,  who  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  the  busi-  .  „  «  i.  »« 
ness  of  sealinff  on  these  islands,  having  been  pres-  ^^  ^^<>«<^^w^«««ur«*» 
ent  and  heard  the  testimony  of  Anton  Melove-  '* 
doff  and  Noen  Mandregin,  as  above  given,  do  hereby  concur  substan- 
tially in  their  statements. 

Apollon  Bobudakaffsky. 

Agoie  Kushin. 

NiGOLi  Kbukoff,  Second  Chief. 

Bowa-chup,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  a  native  Makah 
Indian,  and  reside  on  the  reservation  at  Neah 
Bay,  State  of  Washington,  CTnited  States  of  Amer*      Bowa-okup,  p,  376. 
iea,  and  am  about  40  years  of  age.    I  have  been 
engaged  in  seal  hunting  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.    Until  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  I  used  to  seal  along  the  coast  in  large  canoes  from 
10  to  18  miles  from  Oape  Flattery  and  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fooa.    At  first  I  was  a  paddler,  and  afterwards  I  became  a  spearman* 

John  Andrew  Bradley  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  re- 
side at  Goal  Point,  on  £achekmak  Bay,  Cook's 
Inlet,  Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  this  immediate   j.  a.  Bradley,  p.  227. 
vidni^  for  the  past  four  years.    I  have  traveled 
extensively  along  all  the  Northwest  Coast  during  the  past  twenty-two 
years,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  it.    I  have  had  no  personal  prac- 
tical experience  in  frir-seal  hunting,  but  at  the  same  tune  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  industry. 

Thomas  Bradley,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side in  San  Frsmcisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of 
a  se«nan.    In  1S84  I  shipped  on  the  Maggie  Bog»    tKom.  Bradley,  p.  40S. 
as  a  boat  puller  for  a  seaUng  voyage  to  the  North 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

William  Brennan,  being  first  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says:  I  am  37  years  of  age;  was  born  in  William  Brennan,  p.  357. 
London;  am  by  occupation  a  seafaring  man;  and 
reside  at  Seattle^  in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  have  sx>ent  the  best 
years  of  my  hie  in  the  close  study  of  the  denizens  of  the  sea,  including 
seals  and  the  modes  of  capturing  them,  such  as  seafaring  men  bestow 
upon  matters  in  which  they  are  interested  participants.  I  first  went 
to  sea  in  November,  1869,  and  have  been  connected  with  shipping  mat- 
ters for  ^enty-three  years.  Passing  my  examination  as  second  mate 
in  London  in  1874, 1  went  to  Australia,  thence  to  China  and  Japan, 
remaining  in  Japan  several  years.    •    •    • 

I  have  since  followed  the  sea  as  sailing  captain, 
pilot,  and  quartermaster  on  vessels  saiUng  out  of  Willieim  Brennan,p.  358. 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Henry  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says :  I  am  42  years  of  age,  and  reside  in  Victoria,    Menry  Brown,  p.  817. 
British  Columbia.    I  am  by  occupation  a  seaman. 
On  or  about  February  21, 1890, 1  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  but  did 
fMrvi«e  as  a  boat  steerer  on  the  sealing  schooner  Minniej  which  cleared 
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firom  Victoria.  *  *  *  On  January  19. 1891, 1  shipped  at  Victoria  as 
an  able  seaman,  and  took  the  boat  steerers  billet  on  the  sealing  schooner 
Mascoty  Lawrence,  master.  •  •  •  On  February  25, 1892, 1  shipped 
at  Victoria,  Britisli  Columbia,  on  the  sealing  schooner  May  Belle^  Smitk 
master.  I  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  and  did  service  in  the  sternboat 
as  boat  steerer. 

Joseph  Stanley  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  > 

36  years  of  age;    am  a  citizen  of  the  United 

J.Stanley  Brown, p,  10.  States;  reside  in  Mentor,  Ohio;  am  by  professioii 

a  geologist,  and  as  such  am  employed  in  flie  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey. 

In  April,  1891, 1  was  ordered  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  \ 
Interior,  to  whose  direction  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  an 
subject,  to  report  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  per- 
sonally for  special  service.    This  I  did,  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month 
I  received  from  the  latter  a  temporary  appointment  as  si>6cial  agent 

On  May  4  I  was  given  instructions  to  visit  the  Pribilof  Islands,  for 
the  purx>ose  of  studying  the  seal  life  found  thereon,  widi  a  view  to  pro- 
curing full  and  accurate  information,  not  only  as  to  its  present  general 
condition,  but  also  more  specifically  as  to  any  increase  or  diminution  of  ; 
the  seal  herd  that  makes  its  home  upon  the  islands.  I  was  further  '■ 
instructed,  should  I  find  that  change  had  occurred,  to  inquire  carefiillf 
into  its  relative  amount  and  the  causes  leading  thereto.  My  dnties 
were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  islands,  bat  I 
was  left  free  to  make  as  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  an  exandnation 
of  seal  life  on  the  islands  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  would  pennit. 

In  accordance  with  my  instructions  I  proceeded  to  San  Franciaoo, 
and  on  the  27th  day  of  May  sailed  for  Bering  Sea  on  the  United  States 
revenue  steamer  Rush.  The  Rush  arrived  at  St.  G^rge  Island  on 
June  9  and  at  St.  Paul  on  the  following  day.  I  entered  immediately 
upon  the  work  assigned  me  and  continued  it  interruptedly  untQ  Sep- 
tember 22,  when  the  Rush  returned  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  there  on 
October  2. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  devoted  to  field  investigation 
eighty  were  given  to  the  two  islands  and  fifty  spent  at  sea  in  making 
the  voyage  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  in  cruising  in  the  vidnitf 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  This  cruising  carried  me  as  far  north  as  the 
island  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  Nunivak,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  villages  of  Akutan,  Unalaska,  Makushin,  Hashega,  and  Oher* 
nofsky,  on  the  Aleutian  chain.  Thus  by  field  investigation,  by  cruising, 
as  well  as  by  seeking  information  from  those  qualified  by  their  caUing 
to  give  it,  I  sought  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  seal  question  in  allite 
phases. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  investigations  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  pho- 
tograph all  the  rookeries  often  from  two  positions:  to  mi^e  a  general 
topographic  survey  of  both  islands  on  a  scale  of  1  mile  to  the  inch  and  to 
prepare  detailed  charts  of  the  rookeries  upon  the  unusually  large  scale 
of  264  feet  to  the  inch.  In  carrying  out  this  work  I  examined  the  entire 
shore  lines  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  and  there  is  not  an  area  of  a  mile 
square  upon  either  that  I  have  not  traversed  nor  a  square  hundred  feet 
upon  a  rookery  that  I  have  not  repeatedly  inspected.  The  dose  atten- 
tion to  topographic  forms  demanded  in  platting  rookeries  with  so  much 
minutouess  and  the  care  required  in  selecting  the  best  positions  to 
seciire  photographs  inevitably  drew  me  in  close  contact  with  seal  life 
and  greatly  increased  my  opportunities  to  study  it.    There  was  hardly 
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day  in  which  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  exauiino  the  rookeries  and 
mrve  rookery  life  in  its  varied  forms.  In  all  my  work  upon  the 
lands  I  was  constantly  attended  by  native  Aleuts,  who  assisted  in 
msporting  my  instruments  and  other  impedimenta.  Several  of  these 
dd  speak  fair  English.  Our  intimate  daily  relations,  winch  extended 
or  nearly  three  months,  were  under  conditions  that  offered  neither 
!entive  to  secrecy  nor  to  deception,  and.  while  their  general  views  on 
d  tiieory  of  seal  life  are  to  be  receivea  with  caution,  they  arc  keen 
servers  of  little  details,  and  from  them,  their  friends,  and  old  Kussiau 
ords  on  the  islands  I  received  many  valuable  hints  of  a  natural  his- 
Y  and  historical  character. 

i^eter  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  the  native 

ef  of  the  Makah  Indians;  am  about  55  years 

[,  and  reside  on  the  Neah  Bay  Beservation,  in   Peter  Broum,p,dn. 

t  County  of  Clallam,  and  State,  of  Washington, 

ited  States  of  America.   I  am  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  my  peo- 

t  and  the  methods  adopted  by  them  in  hunting  the  fur-seal     I  am 

t  master  and  one- third  owner  of  the  fishing  schooner  James  O.  Swan. 

ave  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  with  spears,  more  or  less,  all  of  my 


Thomas  Brown,  being  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  31 

sars;  mv  residence  is  Victoria,  British  Columbia; 

Dcupation,  seaman.    I  went  sealing  in  1889  from      gJS"*^  ^^^^^  ^^®-  ^^' 

anFrandsco,  Cal.  (I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  ^' 

le  yessd),  Capt.  Scott  was  master.    *    *    *    In  1890  I  went  sealing 

gain  in  l^e  schooner  Sea  Lion,  Madison,  master.    *    *    *    I  was  boat- 

mller.    •    •    ♦    In  1891,  in  the  month  of  February,  I  sailed  from 

Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on  the  schooner  Thistley  Nicherson,  mas- 

er.   *    *    *    I  signed  as  t)oat-puller. 

Thomas  Brown,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
A  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a 
aborer.    I  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North      ^5?*"  ^'*^*'^  (No.  2), 
Padfic  and  Bering  Sea  on  the  Alexander,  of  ^' 
rhich  Capt.  McLean  was  master. 

Charles  Bryant,  being  duly  sworn,  dex)oses  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 
f  Mattapoisett,  Plymouth  County,  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  am  72 
ears  of  age.    From  1840  to  1858, 1  was  engaged  in  whaling  in  the 
forth  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.    The  latter  portion  of  the  time 
vas  captain  of  a  whaling  vessel.    I  then  retired 
>  a  (arm  located  in  the  town  of  Fairhaven,  in     Ckarlei  Bryant,  p.  3. 
ristol  Coonty,  State  aforesaid.    In  September, 
IfiS,  I  was  apx)ointed  a  special  Treasury  agent  to  go  to  the  Pribilof 
l£Uids  to  investigate  and  to  report  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal,  the 
ndition  of  the  i^nds,  and  the  most  advantageous  plan  to  adopt  for 
B  government  and  management  of  the  same.    Pursuant  to  such 
pointment  I  proceeded  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  March,  1809, 1 
ided  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  remained  there  until  September  of  the 
me  year.     I  then  retiumed  to  Washington  and  laid  my  report  before 
5  Treainiry  Depar" 
ro,  and  remained 
ived  on  St.  I*aul 
the  Txeasui-y  Department  in  charge  of  the  sea]  islands.    1  was  upoix 
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tbe  islands  as  such  agent  from  that  time  daring  the  sealing  seasons 
from  1872  to  1877,  inclosive,  and  passed  three  winters  there,  namely, 
those  of  1872, 1874,  and  1876.  Since  the  year  1877  I  have  never  visiteii 
the  seed  islands,  and  have  been  in  retirement  at  Mattapoisett  aforesaid^ 
During  these  years  I  was  upon  the  islands  I  made  a  most  carefdl  study 
of  seal  life  thereon,  and  examined  and  inquired  of  the  natives  in  rela- 
tion to  the  habits  and  former  conditions  of  the  fur-seals. 

Gapt.  James  W.  Budington,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 

nr  n  J-  am  53  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  Oroton,  Gono^ 

^ame9W.BudingUm,9.    and  a  master  mariner.    8incel871Ihavemadefle7. 

eral  voyages  to  the  southern  hemisphere  for  the 
purpose  of  seal  hunting,  and  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  islands 
and  coasts  about  Gape  Horn  and  in  the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean  where 
fur-seals  have  been  taken.  I  also  studied,  as  fieur  as  I  was  able,  the 
habits  and  conditions  of  the  fur-se%l  of  the  southern  seas. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Buth  Burdukofeki,  who,  being  duly  ^ 
»   &  s    ^  I.  #•  t^-  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  64  years  of  age,  ft  _ 

•  206  ^•^^***''-^***  **  **•'  native  Aleut,  being  bom  on  Bering  Island,  and  do 
'  now  reside,  and  have  since  the  age  of  17re8ided)  ^ 

at  Unalaska.    In  my  early  life^  during  the  time  of  the  Bussian-Ameri- , 

can  Gompany,  I  hunted  seals  in  my  bidarka  in  and  off  the  bays  of  Un*  I 

alaska  Island. 

Karp  Buterin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  39  years  of 

age,  and  I  was  born  on  St.  Paul  Island,  AlaskA. 
Karp  Buterin,  p.  102.    and  I  have  always  lived  here.    I  have  a  practical 

knowledge  of  the  fur-seal  industry  as  it  is  done  on 
St.  Paul  Island,  for  I  have  been  working  at  it  all  of  my  life  since  I  was 
able  to  work.  1  have  driven  seals  and  clubbed  and  skinned  them;  I 
have  had  charge  of  the  drives  and  I  have  been  second  chief  for  four 
years,  and  I  am  head  chief  now,  being  elected  in  1891. 

Stephen  N.  Buynitsky,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 

Bussian  by  birth  and  am  60  years  of  age.    I  grad* 
8.  N,  Buyniuk^fp.  20.   uated  from  the  Imperial  Lyceum  at  St.  Petera- 

burg,  an  institution  for  the  nobility.  Am  now  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  Washington.  I  was  detailed  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  to  take  charge  of  St.  George  Island,  in  Bering 
Sea,  during  the  summer  of  1870;  I  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
fJEkll  of  that  year.  The  following  season  I  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Oeon^  islands.  I  arrived  at  the  islands  in 
July,  1871,  and  remained  there  till  the  latter  part  of  April,  1872.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  on  the  islands  I  made  careful  examination  into  the  habits 
and  nature  of  the  seal^  and  also  read  and  studied  the  records  left  by  the 
Bussian  Government  m  relation  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Garlos  G.  Galkins,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  am  a  Uea- 

tenant  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  have  made  three 
C.  a.  Oalkku,  p.  104.    cruises  into  Alaskan  waters,  as  follows,  viz,  in  the 

year  1890,  about  the  Bristol  Bay  regicm  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  as  far  west  as  Umnak;  in  the  year  1891^  to  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands,  in  Bering  Sea;  and  in  the  year  1892,  &om  Kadiak  Island 
to  Prinoe  William  Sound,  going  as  far  into  Gooka  Inlet  as  Goal  Bay. 
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LiBdiB  Gal]ai>a»  being  dsij  virani.  depoaes  und  Wfs:  I  am  about  45 
years  «ld,  and  am  a  aative  Makah  Indian.    I  n- 
side  on  tbe  reservation  at  the  Neah  Bay  A^ncy«   LamdU  CMap^,  p.  W9. 
eooiUy  of  Clallam,  State  of  Waehingtony  United 
Statat  ai  America,  and  am,  by  oocupation,  a  hunter  and  a  flsherman. 
I]i»?e  been  engag^  in  banting  seals  aU  my  lift,  and  have  always  used 
tlM»  vpeaxy  and  went  in  canoes. 

Cbadee  Campbell,  captain  of  the  Biritiah  aohooner  Umtrinm,  being 
dalj  sw<»n,  deposes  and  says :  Have  oommanded 
aid  schooner  the  last  two  yeara.    Have  been  en-    o^M<«  (km^ktUfp.  ML 
gaged  in  sealing  in  the  ISoTtk  Paoifie  Ocean  and 
B«nqgSea^ 

Ivan  Oanetak,  Michaeler  Balashoff,  Kicoli  Inloo,  Sacar  Balashoil, 
KiooH  Nicoli,  Sacar  Bolyah,  and  Nicoli  Inloo,  jr., 
being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say:  We  reside  at  JwuiC^MMtolPti •2:^.229. 
the  settlement  known  as  Soldovoi,  on  Cooks  Inlet, 
Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  all  our  lives. 
We  are,  by  occupation,  hunters  of  aU  fiir-bearing  animals,  excepting 
the  for  aei&9  which  we  do  not  hunt  becaose  we  have  been  told  it  is  nn- 
law&L 

John  C.  Cantwell,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
a  aooond  lieutenant  in  the  Uiuted  States  Beve- 
DOS-Marine  Service.     I  have  been  on  duty  in  Jno.C.Cuntweil,p.4Xn. 
Bearing  Sea  during  the  summer  months  of  the 
years  1884, 1885, 1886,  and  1891,  and  havo  firequently  been  on  shore  at 
the  Pribflof  Islands  and  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto;  have  always 
made  it  a  careful  stndy  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  number  of 
seal,  both  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea. 
Whenever  opportunity  afforded  have  visited  the  rookeries  for  the  pur- 

Ese  of  photographing  and  sketching  the  animals  and  studying  their 
bits,  numb^s,  etc.  I  have  boarded  a  large  number  of  vessels  fitted 
out  as  sealers  and  engaged  in  sealing,  and  nave  conversed  with  their 
naBtsra  and  crews  on  the  subject  of  pelagic  seaUag* 

James  11,  Carthcut,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  79 
years  of  age.    I  reside  in  the  city  andoQunty  of 
San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  mas-  Jms.  L.  Carikcuif  p.  469. 
tor  mariner.    I  was  engaged  in  hunting  the  fur 
lealain  t^  North  Pacific  in  1877  to  1887,  and  darnag  tiie  Utter  part  of 
ths  time  in  Bering  Sea. 

duhkatt,  being  ftrst  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
Bays:  That  he  is  65  years  of  age  and  a  resident  of  CkakaU,  jk  SO?. 
Agois;  certifies  evidence  given  by  Dick  or  Ehen- 
cheaottobetrufib 

Oharles  Ghallall,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  aeside  in  San 
Franciseo;  my  occupation  is  that  of  a  sailor:  I 
have  been  sealing  up  the  coast  and  in  Bering  Sea   GiM.  Qk^un^  p^  4ia 
three  seasons,  commencing  in  1888  and  ending  in 
1890;  in  1888  I  wmt  on  the  VanderbiUjwe  did  not  go  into  the  Bering 
8ea  that  year;  in  1889  I  went  on  the  WhUdj  and  in  1890  I  went  on  tdie 
EamiUamj  they  were  aU  sealers. 
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Oharlie,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  a  natiye  Siteifi 

Indian,  and  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  on  Van 
CkarlU,  p.  S04.  oouver  Island.  British  Oolombia.    I  am  56  yeais 

old  and  reside  at  Pachenah  Bay,  on  YanoouTer 
Island,  British  Oolumbia.    I  am,  by  oecnpation,  a  hunter  and  flshemuui, 
and  have  been  so  engaged  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  i>aidleft 
canoe  or  spear  a  fish.    I  sealed  out  from  Neah  Bay  in  t^e  O.  0.  Perhnu 
in  1891,  and  this  year  I  am  sailing  on  James  O.  8wan,     Until  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  I  sealed  out  of  Pachenah  Bay  with  my  tribe  in  eft- 
noes.    We  used  to  seal  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  up  and  down 
the  coast  from  10  to  20  miles  ofL    Between  that  time  and  last  year 
I  went  sealing  from  Pachenah  and  sealed  up  and  down  the  coast  be- 
tween Oolumbia  Biver  and  Barclay  Sound,  from  20  to  60  miles  off  tiie 
coast    I  am  familiar  with  all  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the  west  coast  d 
Vancouver  Island. 

Yassili  Ohichinoff,  Timothy  Demidofif,  Simeon  BeisofT,  Alamphy  P«- 

tikoff,  Prokopy  Nankook,  Feodore  Anutak,  Etu 

Vaasiii  Chiohinoffgt  ol.,  Grinoff,  and  Feodore  Grinoflf,  being  duly  swoni, 

p.  218.  depose  and  say :  We  are  residents  of  St.  Paul, 

Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  and  are  natives  of  Alaski. 
Our  occupation  is  hunting  for  fur-bearing  animals,  principi^  the  att 
otter. 

Ohillta,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  sayp :  That  he  is  a  natm 

and  resident  of  Aguis;  this  year  he  and  friend 
Chilltaf  p,  308.  went  out  in  canoe  for  one  and  a  half  months,  and 

caught  20  seals,  picking  them  up  here  and  tiiere. 
Certifies  that  evidence  given  by  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  is  true. 

* 

Simeon  Ohin-koo-tin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60 

years  old;  was  born  and  reside  at  Sitka,  and  am, 
Simeon  Chin-koo-Hn, p.  by  occupation,  a  seal  hunter;  have  been  engaged 
256.  in  that  business  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 

Julias  Christiansen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 

,  ,,    ^.  . ,.  St.  Pauls,  Eladiak  Island,  Alaska,  and  I  have 

^^Juliui  Chrisiian$en,  p.   ^  ^^^  Territory  for  the  past  ten  years.    I  am  an 

otter-hunter  by  occupation  and  the  owner  of  a 
schooner  engaged  in  that  pursuit. 

Peter  Church,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  al 

Sitka;  am  22  years  old,  and  am  by  oocux>ation  a 
Peter  Church,  p.  267.     hunter.    Have  been  engaged  in  sealing  the  past 

four  years  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  always  in 
the  capacity  of  a  hunter. 

.    Circus  Jim,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  sajrs :  I  am  about  35  yeais 

old,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian.    I  reside  on 
CHroMJim,p.  880.        the  Indian  reservation  of  Neah  Bay,  in  Clallam 

County,  State  of  Washington,  United  States  of 
America.  I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisherman.  I  have  been 
engaged  at  hunting  seals  for  about  seventeen  years.  In  early  timeB 
and  until  within  the  last  ten  years  I  hunted  seals  with  spears  in  canoe& 
During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  sealing  up  and  down  the  coast 
in  schooners,  but  used  spears  all  the  time.    When  we  used  canoes  ex- 
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ly,  I  ased  to  himt  and  capture  seals  about  20  miles  in  tlie  Strait 
Jaan  de  Faca.  I  first  went  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  the 
?.  Swan  in  1889,  and  went  again  on  the  schooner  Lottie  in  1891. 

fwtOy  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is^a  resident 

illage  Mchulet^Barclay  Sound,  and  that 

lence  given  by  Weckennnesoh  is  true.  Claktnoto,  p,  812. 

s  Glaplanhoo,  being  duly  sworn ^  deposes  and  says:  I  am  abont 

B  old,  and  a  native  Makah  Indian.    I  re- 

the  Neah  Bay  Beservation,  county  of  Clal-   </«•  Ciaplanhoo,p.  381. 

Ae  of  Washington,  United  States  of  Amer- 

m,  by  occupation,  a  hunter  and  fisherman.    I  own  the  schooner 

irhich  is  of  about  28  tons  burden.    I  bought  the  said  schooner 

even  years  ago.    I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  about 

four  years.    In  my  early  days  I  hunted  seals  in  canoes  and 

ears  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  about  80  miles  off 

lattery. 

»a,  first  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  50  years 
a  native  and  resident  of  Aguis;  up  to  two 
^  he  hunted  seals ;  his  last  hunt  took  place   Clappa,  p,  807. 
looner  manned  by  twenty  men  and  ten  ca- 
unted  two  months  and  caught  200  seals.    Certifies  evidence 
y  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  true. 

J  N.  Clark,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 

B  old,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  now  ares- 

l  Vina,  Tehama  County,  Cal.,  and  by  oc-   Harry  N.  Clark,  p.  158. 

Q    foreman   of   vineyard  cultivation  at 

or  Stanford's  Vina  Ranch. 

1884  to  1889,  inclusive,  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska  Corn- 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  on  St.  Oeorge  Island,  Alaska,  en- 
hrough  each  sealing  season  as  ^^  boss"  of  a  gang  of  seal-hunters, 
the  winter,  excepting  tkat  of  1886  and  1887,  as  teacher  and 
eper  on  that  island. 

'ork  as  the  leader  of  the  ^^  sealing  gang"  gave  me  as  perfect 
[nity  as  could  be  had  for  studsdng  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
leal  and  determining  the  best  manner  of  caring  for  them, 
sondition  of  seal  life  was  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  and 
^  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  only  one  of  particular  in- 

AU  became  familiar  with  it,  and  watched  every  change  in  the 
g  grounds  or  number  of  killable  seals  as  carefully  as  a  fiEixmer 
I  the  increase  or  decrease  of  his  flocks  and  herds. 

un  Clark,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
m  and  have  lived  there  ever  since;  have 
hr-seal  nine  years  in  Dixon's  Entrance  and    Wm,  Clark,  p,  293. 
ce  of  Wales  Island,  in  and  between  March 

:a-koi,  of  the  village  of  Toquat  (Barclay  Sound),  and  one  of  the 

hereoi^  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 

tiat  he  is  50^  years  of  age  and  belongs  to   ciauka-koi,  p.  305. 

^es  of  Toquat  and  Sechart,  at  present 

in  Toquat,  and  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Sechart    •    •    * 


I 
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He  does  not  himt  seal  in  Bohoonen.    He  beg«&  tesiing  in  his  eonoe 
jast  off  the  west  coast  of  Yanconvwr  Island,  shoriiy  after  last  New 


Clat-ka-hoLp.dOe.  [Clat-ka-koi  understands  and  speaks  English 

ftirly  weiL] 

Ghrist  Olanaen,  being  doly  swen,  d'eposee  and  says :  I  reside  at  Yie< 

toria,  British  Oolnmbia:  occupation,  master  mar- 
Chviti  CUuiin,p,  819.  ino)  and  am  92  years  or  age.  I  went  seal-htxntinf 

in  1889,  as  male  of  the  British  schooner  0.  B, 
TwppfT^  Oapt,  KeHy,  master.  •  •  •  In  18W I  was  nayigator  in  tte 
British  schooner  Minnie.  *  *  *  In  1891  I  went  as  navigator  in  tiie 
samevesseL 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age.  residence,  and  occupation  f— A.  Hy 

name  is  Daniel  Claussen:  age,  32;  I  reside  ia 
DanieZ  CIaic«feii,j».  411.  San  Franclsco  and  am    by  occupation  a  seal- 

hunter. 
Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statesf — A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — ^A.  California. . 
Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber* 
ing  Sea,  and  for  how  longl — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  Bering  Sea  for  the  last  six  years. 

John  0.  Olement,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside  at 

Sitka^  am  ^  years  ^d.    Have  hunted  seal  one 

Jok%  0.  CUmmt,p.  268.  season  on  the  schooner  MolUe  Adamg  in  the  Ifertb 

Pafldfie  Oeean  and  Bering  Sea. 

Maxwell  Oohen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saitii:  IreiddeatFort 

Alexander,  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska  Territory,  and  am 
MoxwOl  (Mm  ff,  8M.   by  occupation  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  OonnMrciii 

Oompany  at  this  place,  where  I  have  resided  for 
the  past  twenty-two  yeaar^,  daring  which  time  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
collect  and  otherwise  handle  furs  and  skins  of  all  descriptionfl  ftr  the 
aforesaid  eonpany. 

Peter  OoIHns,  having  been  duly  sworn,  depo»Miand  sajrs:  I  am  bjoo- 

Gupation  a  sailor  and  reside  in  San  Frandsco.  I 
Peter  CcUini,  p.  413.      vas  engaged  as  a  boat-pnHer  during  the  years  1888 

and  1889.  On  both  trips  I  went  out  on  the  voy- 
age of  the  sealing  schooner  Ban  Diego  to  Bering  Sea. 

George  Oomer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  34  yesrs 

of  age,  and  a  resident  of  East  Haddam,  Coim. 
Qtorge  Cofner,  p.  696.     Since  1879 1  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  in  the 

southern  hemisphere  and  was  out  every  year  ex- 
cept two  seasons  up  to  1889.  I  visited  on  these  voyages  Cape  Horn, 
South  Georgia,  the  Islands  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  Goughs  Island,  the 
Orozets  and  Kerguelen  islands.  I  have  observed  the  habits  of  the  seals 
frequenting  these  localities,  and  I  spent  fourteen  consecutive  months 
on  one  island,  called  by  us  West  Oliff,  located  on  the  coast  of  Ohile, 
about  100  miles  north  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan* 
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Wfi8hingi}oii  G.  GoqIsob,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
I  am  captain  in  the  United  StiU;e8  Bevenue  Gut- 
ter Serviee.  At  present  I  am  in  command  of  the  W.  C.  C^Imh,  p,  414. 
United  States  revenue  cutter  Rush.  I  was  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Linoolnj  under  the  oommaad 
of  Cs^t  G.  M.  Scammon,  during  the  year  1870,  from  June  until  the  close 
of  the  year,  as  a  third  lieutenant,  and  have  been  an  officer  in  the  reve- 
nue service  ever  since.  In  the  month  of  that  year  I  was  in  the  Bering 
Sea  and  at  the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  I  w«it  on 
shore  at  both  islands  and  observed  the  seals  and  seal  life,  the  method  oi 
killing,  etc.  •  •  •  During  the  seasons  of  1890  and  1891, 1  was  in 
command  of  the  revenue  cutter  Bush  in  Bering  Sea,  and  cruised  exten- 
sively in  those  waters  around  the  seal  islands  and  the  Aleutian  group. 
In  the  season  of  1890  I  visited  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and  had  ample  and 
frequent  opportunities  of  ob^rving  the  seal  life  as  compared  with  1870. 

Leand^  Gox,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  52 
years  of  age.    I  am  by  occupation  a  marine  engi- 
neer.   I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  first  went  to     Leander  Cox,  p.  416. 
the  Bering  Sea  in  1871,  and  have  been  going  there 
annually  since  1874.    During  the  winter  time  I  have  been  employed 
as  engineer  on  a  passenger  vessel  running  between  here  and  Victoria, 
Britii^  Gohuubia,  malung   occasional   tirips    south   to   Bmi   Diego, 
CaL    •    •    • 

I  am  not  now,  and  never  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  present 
lessees  of  the  seal  islands. 

Louis  Guller,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  28  years  old, 
and  reside  at  Port  Townsend,  State  of  Washing- 
ton.   I  am  by  occupation  a  civil  engineer.    In  18^     louU  Cutler,  p.  821. 
I  shipped  at  Victoria,  B.  G.,  as  a  boat  puller  on 
l^e  sealing  schooner  Oscar  and  HatUey  Oault,  master.     *     *    *    In 
1889  I  shipped  at  Victoria  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner  Maggie 
Mac.    *    *    *    In  June,  1891, 1  shipped  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing 
schooner  OttOj  Biley,  master. 

Ghailie  Dsditlin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  bom  in 
Shakan  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life.    Am  a 
Vtf^ry  old  man.    Bave  been  a  hunter  all  my  life.   CharUt  DakiUn,p.2n. 
hunting  both  seal  and  bear,  and  all  kinds  of  land 
animals,  and  have  killed  a  great  many  q£  all  kinds.    Have  hunted  seal 
off  the  west  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  a  number  of  years. 

James  Dalgarduo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  na- 
tive of  Scotiand  and  am  58  years  of  age;  have  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  forty-five  years,  and  James  Dalgarduoyp,^!^. 
have  been  a  naturalized  citizen  forty  years;  I  am 
a  resident  of  Port  Townsend  and  have  resided  in  this  vicinity  for  the 
past  forty  years,  during  which  period  I  followed  the  business  of  fishing 
and  piloting.  I  have  been  in  the  seal-hunting  schooners  for  a  i)eriod 
of  eight  years,  either  as  master  or  owner  of  the  schooner,  and  I  hunted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gape  Flattery,  say  30  miles  off  tiie  cape  in  each  direc- 
tioiu 
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William  Healy  Dall,  of  Washingtoiiy  aforesaid,  being  duly  sworn^ 

dex>oses  and  says:  That  in  connection  with  my 

w.  H.  Ball,  p.  22.        scientific  studies  at  GambridgOy  Mass.,  I  devote^ 

nearly  three  years  to  the  study  of  biology,  anat- 
omy,  and  medicine;  that  since  completing  my  studies  with  Prof.  Loois 
Agassiz  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1863, 1  have  been  engaged  in  scieo- 
tiflc  work,  and  am  now  a  paleontologist  in  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
I  first  visited  Bering  Sea  in  the  summer  of  1865  as  a  member  of  the 
scientific  corps  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  expedition.    Visited 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  went  to  St.  Michael,  passing  near  the  Pribilof 
group.    In  the  spring  of  1866  again  went  to  northern  Alaska,  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1868.    In  1867  the 
aforesaid  expedition  was  abandoned,  but  I  remained  in  the  country  in    -- 
order  to  continue  my  scientific  investigations,  wintering  on  the  main- 
land.   In  the  fall  of  1868  I  made  my  way  back  to  San  fYancisco  on  the 
schooner  Francis  Steele^  owned  by  the  Pioneer  American  Pur  Company, 
which  had  a  station  at  St.  George  Island,  where  we  stopped  on  our  way  ^ 
south,  and  thus  gave  me  a  chance  to  observe  seal  life  for  several  weeks.  ] 
In  1871 1  joined  the  U.  8.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  the  purpose  ; 
of  carrying  out  a  proposed  survey  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands.  1  L 
was  thus  engaged  from  the  summer  of  1871  to  the  end  of  the  season  of  ^ 
1874,  and  during  the  winter  of  1871-^72  wintered  at  Unalaska.    During  i 
this  period  had  opportunity  to  familiarize  myself  with  aquatic  seal  life,   " 
and  in  1874  made  a  reconnoissance  survey  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  4 
which  afforded  me  an  additional  opportunity  to  observe  seal  life  on  the 
rookeries. 

In  1880  I  again  visited  all  my  former  stations  about  and  in  Bering 
Sea  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  magnetic  observations.  This  was  my 
last  opportunity  to  examine  the  rookeries. 

John  Dalton,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  32 

years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 
John  Dalton,  p,  417.     occupation  is  that  of  a  sailor.    I  made  a  sealing 

voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in 
1885  on  the  Schooner  Alexander j  of  which  Gapt.  J.  F.  McLean  was 
master.    I  was  a  boat-puller. 

Alfred  Dardean,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says;  I  reside  at 

Victoria,  British  Columbia.    My  occupation  for 
Alfred  Dardean,  p.  322.  the  last  two  years  has  been  that  of  a  seaman.  I 

went  sealing  in  the  schooner  MoUie  Adanu  (after- 
wards changed  to  JS.  B.  Marvin)  as  boat  puller. 


Frank  Davis,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about 

years  old,  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah  tribe,  re- 
Frank  Davie,  p,  883.      side  on  the  Neah  Bay  Beservation,  in  the  county 

Clallam,  State  of  Washington,  and  my  occupation 
is  that  of  a  hunter  and  fisherman.  I  have  been  engaged  m  sealhon^ 
ing  for  about  seventeen  years.  I  have  always  hunted  in  canoes  and 
with  spears,  and  years  ago  would  kill  a  great  many  seals.  I  was  np 
in  the  Bering  Sea  sealing  in  1889,  and  have  not  been  there  since.  AH 
the  other  years  I  have  been  seal  hunting  along  the  ooast  between 
Grays  Harbor  and  Barclay  Sound. 
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avis,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  24  years 

Qd  am  a  native  Makalx  Indian,  and  reside 

jservation  at  the  Neah  Bay  Agency,  in   j«^/>am«,j>.  884. 

iity  of  Clallam,  State   of  Washington, 

kates  of  Amexica.    I  am  a  hnnter  and  flRherman.    Since  1876 

een  engaged  in  hunting  seals  most  of  the  time  in  large  canoes, 

oe  carrying  three  Indians,  who  used  spears.    I  sat  in  the  mid- 

B  canoe  and  was  known  a«  the  paddler.  The  one  who  satin  the 

ered  the  canoe,  and  the  one  in  the  bow  was  the  hnnter.   •    •    • 

anted  seals  in  the  Bering:  Sea  for  one  season  only.    I  went 

the  schooner  James  O.  Swan  in  1889. 

i  Dennis,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 

}an  Francisco;  my  occupation  has  been 

eaman  for  the  last  three  years.    I  was    Joiepk  D€HnU,p.AlS. 

anderhilt  in  1888,  that  being  the  only  seal- 

L  ever  made. 

DT  Ebenchesut,  first  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That 
►ut  40  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  chiefe     _^  _       _„     , 
llage  of  Aguis,  Barclay  Sound;  is  a  na-  g^^' '"'  ^*««<*««<»  P- 
his  village,  and  a  resident  of  the  same. 

e^h  Dick,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Bom  at  Sitka; 

1 40  years  old.    Have  been  living  in  Hoo- 

^ears,  and  am  now  subchief  the  Hoonah     H<HmiahDiokfp,26S, 

Have  hunted  seal  for  three  years  from 
ound  to  Yakutat.    •    •    •    Have  traveled  from  Hoonah  to 
spson  and  north  as  far  as  Chilcat  through  all  the  channels  and 
n  southeastern  Alaska,  and  I  come  in  contact  with  the  people 
tribes  of  Indians. 

B  Dishow,  being  duly  sworn,  dex>08es  and  says:  I  reside  at  Vic- 

itish  Columbia;  am  by  occupation  a  seal 

have  been  engaged  in  the  business  six    George  JHshow,  p.  S23. 

ras  on    the  Triumphj  Favorite,  Penelopcj 

ons  on  the  Umbrtna,  and  one  season  on  the  American  schooner 

liehj  hunting  seal  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Bering  Sea,  and  on  the 

side  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

[)ohmy  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  That  be  is  a  native 

my,  and  has  been  engaged  in  seal  hunting 

be  present  season  on  the  schooner  Labo-   jokn  Dohm,p.  259. 

r  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  in  the 

of  boatpuUer. 

■d  Dolan,  having  been  duly  sworn-,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  55 

age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am 

ation  a  longshoreman.    I  made  a  sealing  Biekard  Dolan,  p,  418. 

\x>  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in 

the  schooner  Alexander ,  of  which  Capt.  McLean  was  master. 

Henry  Douglass,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  a 
^  the  United  States.    I  am,  by  occupation, 
r  and  pilot  of  vessels.    My  residence  is   jae,  H.  DougUui,  pAl9, 
If  Cul.    I  have  had  a  long  e^^perienca  sail- 

BS 
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ing  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.  I  went  to  the  seal  islands  in 
Bering  Sea  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  been  there  many  times, 
subsequently  while  in  the  employment  of  the  Government.  From  1882 
to  1888  I  cruised  consecutively  in  Bering  Sea  as  pilot  on  the  revenue 
cutters  Bush  and  Oorwitij  and  was  often  on  the  seal  islands,  our  vess^ 
being  frequently  anchored  ofishore  in  the  adjacent  waters.  I  h£^ 
abundant  opportunity  and  leisure  to  watch  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal^ 
both  on  the  Pribolof  Islands  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Northwest  Pad  -^ 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  •  •  •  I  am  familiar  with  the  area  a:t^^ 
topography  of  the  various  rookeries  on  the  islands. 

John  Duff,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at  Coa/ 

Point,  on  Kachemak  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  AlasiLi^ 
John  Duff,p,227.  and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  for  the  last  &ve 

years.  I  am  the  agent  for  the  Cooper  Coal  and 
Commercial  Company  at  this  place,  and  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
fiirseal  life.  •  •  •  I  have  traveled  extensively  through  the  Terri- 
tory from  Sitka  to  the  Yukon  Eiver. 

Peter  Duffy,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  iuiL,by 

occupation,  a  seaman.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco. 
Peter  Duffy,  p.  431.       I  was  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  1884  and  1885  on  board 

the  Sea  OtteVj  of  which  Oapt.  Williams  was  mas- 
ter.   I  was  a  boat  puller. 

William  Duncan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 60 years 

of  age;  I  have  resided  in  British  Columbia  thirty 
William  Duncan,  p.  279.  years  and  at  New  Metlakahtla  ^ve  years,  and 

have  always  been  with  the  Tsimshean  Indians, 
both  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  The  Tsimsheans  are  great 
hunters  of  fur-seal. 

Echon,  being  duly  sworn,  dex)08es  and  says:  Am  about  50  years  old 

and  was  born  at  Shakan.    Have  lived  there  all 
Echon,p.2rj9.  my  life.     Am  a  hunter   by  occupation.    Have 

hunted  seal  in  the  summer  time  and  land  game 
in  the  winter.  Have  hunted  seal  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  iu  the 
spring. 

EUabush,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  30  years 

of  age,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian,  and  reside 
Eiiahuah,  p.  386.  on  the  Neah  Bay  Reservation,  in  the  county  ot 

Clallam,  State  of  Washington,  United  States  of 
America.  I  commenced  sealing  in  canoes  along  the  coast  and  in  tbe 
Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  have  always 
hunted  seals  with  spears  until  recently.  •  •  •  About  two  years 
ago  I  began  to  hunt  with  guns. 

M.  C.  Erskine,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  55 

years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  ain  a 
if.  C.  Erskine,  p.  421.    master  mariner  by  occupation.    I  have  been  goi^S 

to  the  Bering  Sea  twenty-four  years.    I  went  first 
to  the  seal  islands  in  April,  1868,  and  have  been  going  there  ever  since, 
visiting  the  islands  every  year  until  1890.    I  have  been  cruising  along  . 
the  coast  from  here  to  the  Aknitian  Islands,  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  ascertaining  the  habits  of  the  seals.    •    •    •    I  have  beett 
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for  the  past  twenty-four  years,  and  am  now,  employed  by  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  the  former  lessees  of  the  seal  islands,  and  my 
opportunity  for  gathering  the  facts  herein  set  forth  has  been  of  the 
most  favorable  character,  both  at  the  seal  islands  as  well  as  in  the 
Bering  Sea.  I  am  not  now  and  never  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
present  lessees  of  the  seal  islands. 

Elias  Esaiassen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith:  I  reside  at 
the  settlement  known  as  Soldo voi,  on  Cooks  In- 
let, Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  immediate   Elias  Esaiasaen,  p.  290. 
neighborhood  four  years.    I  am  a  miner  and  pros- 
pector by  occupation,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  or  experience  in  fur- 
seal  life  above  the  inlet. 

George  Fairchild,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side in  San  Francisco.    I  am  a  sailor  by  occupa- 
tion.   I  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  IN'orth  Pa-    George  Fak-ohUd,  p.  433, 
cific  and  Bering  Sea  on  the  Sadie  Clyde^  of  which 
Capt.  Dockerty  was  master.    I  was  a  boat-puller. 

Samuel  Falconer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  61  years 
of  age,  and  am  now  a  wool-grower  by  occupation. 
My  residence  is  Falconer,  McLean  County,  State  Samuel  Fatooner,  p.  les, 
of  Forth  Dakota.     In  1868,  during  the  month  of 
October,  I  went  to  Sitka,  being  located  there  as  deputy  collector  of  cus- 
toms, in  which  position  I  remained  until  Sei>tember,  1869. 

I  then  was  employed  until  September,  1870,  a«  purser  on  board  the 
steamer  Constantine^  plyi^g  monthly  between  Port  Townsend  and  Sitka. 
In  October,  1870,  having  been  appointed  assistaTit  Treasury  agent  for 
the  seal  islands,  I  proceeded  to  said  islands,  and  from  that  time  until 
August,  1876, 1  remained  constantly  in  charge  of  St.  George  Island, 
excepting  during  the  winter  of  1874-'75.  For  a  few  days  during  each 
one  of  these  years  I  visited  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  never  remaining 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  however.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  that 
I  might  fuliill  the  duties  of  my  oflBce  as  agent,  to  make  a  very  careful 
and  lull  study  of  seal  life,  my  obFcrvations  being,  of  course,  confined 
to  St.  George  Island,  and  I  therefore  examined  the  rookeries  and  their 
occnpants  with  the  particular  purpose  of  acquainting  myself  with  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  Alaska  fur  seal,  and  I  endeavored  to 
verify  all  my  observations  by  particularly  interrogating  the  natives  on 
the  islands  as  to  each  doubtful  pointi 

F.  F.  Feeny,  a  resident  of  Long  Island,  St.  Paul  Harbor,  Kadiak 
Alaska,  being  duly  sworn,  saith:  I  have  resided 
in  Alaska  over  twenty  yenrs.    I  am  owner  and    F'  F.  Feeny,  p.  220. 
captain  of  a  huntingand  trading  schooner.    I  have 
been  along  the  coast  from  Unimak  Pass  to  Sitka.    I  have  never  hunted 
for  seal  regularly,  but  have  killed  them  when  I  came  across  them. 

Vassili  Feodor,  being  dnly  sworn,  dexwses  and  saith:  I  am  a  native 
of  Alaska,  and  reside  at  the  settlement  known  as 
Soldovoi,  on  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska,  where  I  have    VaasiU  Feodor j  p. 230. 
lived  all  my  life.    I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  of 
all  fur-bearing  animals  except  the  fur  seal,  ^hich  I  am  told  it  is  un- 
lawful to  kilL 
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Herbert  Y.  Fletcher,  being  duly  sworn,  dex>o8e8  and  says:  I  am  a 

citizen  of  Randolph,  Vt,,  where  I  have  had  my 

J7.  r.  Fletcher,  p,  105.    home  nearly  all  my  life.    I  am  by  trade  a  machin-^ 

ist  and  blacksmith,  and  by  occupation  a  £armer.  • 

In  1882  I  went  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Gom^ 
mercial  Company  as  their  chief  mechanic,  and  remained  there  tw*^^ 
years  and  four  months,  including  the  sealing  seasons  of  1882, 1883,  an  _^ 
1884.  During  such  season  of  each  of  these  years  I  was  employed 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  in  the  annual  seal-killing,  and  at  otb«i^ 
times  my  work  took  me  frequently  to  the  various  parts  of  the  isla^  ^ 
so  that  in  the  course  of  my  stay  there  I  became,  as  all  do  who  Ik.  ^ 
there  a  year  or  more,  very  familiar  with  everything  pertaining  to  t^^ 
seals. 

George  Fogel,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  5^ 

years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My  oo^ 
Geo.  Fogel,  p,42i.  cupation  is  that  of  a  merchant.    I  have  been  in- 

terested in  sealing  schooners  for  four  years  prior 
to  1892.  I  sent  out  the  0.  H.  White  and  Kate  Manning  to  the  Bering 
Sea  and  North  Pacific.  •  •  •  I  fitted  out  the  schooner  Cygnet  in 
1874,  which  was  one  of  the  first  sealers  to  go  to  the  Bering  Sea.  *  * 
*    In  1870  I  sent  a  vessel  to  Ohilaway,  off  the  coast  of  Chile. 

William  Foster,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Kadiak,  Alaska,  being  doly 

sworn,  deposed  and  said:  I  am  a  hunter.    Have 
Wm.  Foiier,  p.  220.         been  in  Alaska  eighteen  years.    Have  been  from 

Icy  Bay  to  Unalaska.  I  have  never  hunted  for 
seal  until  last  year* 

0.  L.  Fowler,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  46  years  of  age 

and  was  born  at  Stoneham,  Mass.    I  have  been  a 
C.L,  Fowler. p.  26.         resident  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  most  of  the  time 

since  1879.  My  occupation  is  that  of  assistant 
agent  of  the  lessees  of  the  islands.  I  have  had  eight  years'  experience 
on  the  sealing  fields  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands,  and  I  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  fur  seal  while  on  the  islands, 
and  of  the  methods  used  in  taking  and  preparing  the  skins  for  Bliip* 
ment 

Frank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  bom  on  Qneen 

Charlottes  Island,  and  am  now  a  very  old  man. 
Frank, p.29S.  Don't  know  my  age.    I  have  hunted  fur  seals. 

•  •  •  I  always  hunted  seals  in  Dixons  En- 
trance and  off  Prince  of  Wales  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands  in  Marcli 
and  June. 

Chief  Frank,  being  duly  sworn,  dei)oses  and  says:  I  am  the  second 

chief  of  the  Kaskan  Indians.    Was  bom  at  and 
Chief  Frank,  jp.  280.      have  lived  in  Kaskan  all  my  life,  and  am  no^ 

a  very  old  man.  My  father  lived  here  before  me. 
My  occupation  has  always  been  that  of  a  hunter.  Have  hunted  fur- 
seal  in  canoes.    Have  always  used  the  shot-gun  for  killing  seal 

Luke  Frank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  bom  in 

Howkan,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life;  am  by 

Luke  Frank,  p.  2!Qi,       occupation  a   hunter,  and  have  hunted  fui'-seal 

BIX  yeaxti  oi  mj  \jSa\  liave  always  hunted  in  Dii- 
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on's  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  during  the  month  of 
May  and  June  each  year. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation t — A.  My 
name  is  Luther  T.  Franklin ;  age,  35 :  residence, 
at  present,  Oakland-,  occupation,  seal-hunter.         Luther  T.  Franklin, p. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States! — 425. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — ^A.  State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Be- 
ring Seat — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  so  engaged  t — ^A.  Three  sea- 
sons. 

Alfred  Fraser,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  First,  that  he  is  a  subject  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  is  52  years  of  age  and 
resides  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  Alfred  Fra$er,  p.  5M. 
Few  York.  That  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  has  been  a  member  of  said  firm 
for  about  thirteen  years;  prior  to  that  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
said  firm  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of 
said  firm  in  London.  That  the  business  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Go.  is 
that  of  merchants,  engaged  principally  in  the  business  of  selling  fur 
skins  on  commission.  That  for  about  twenty-four  years  the  firm  of  G. 
M.  Lampson  &  Co.  have  sold  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  seal  skins  sold  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  said  firm  in  London  he 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  various  seal  skins  sold 
by  the  said  firm,  from  his  personal  inspection  of  the  same  in  their  ware- 
house and  from  the  physical  handling  of  the  same  by  him.  That  many 
hundred  thousands  of  the  skins  sold  by  G.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  have 
physically  passed  through  his  hands;  and  that  since  his  residence  in 
this  country  he  has,  as  a  member  of  said  firm,  had  a  general  and  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  business  of  said 
firm,  although  since  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York  he  has  not 
physici^y  handled  the  skins  disposed  of  by  his  firm. 

John  Fratis,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and   says:  I  am  47  years  of 
iige  and  was  bom  on  the  Ladrone  Islands.    I  can 
speak  the  English,  Russian,  and  Spanish  Ian-    John  Fratie,  p.  107. 
guages,  and  I  understand  the  ^' Aleut"  as  it  is 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska. 

I  came  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  1869,  and  married  a  native  woman  and 
became  one  of  the  people;  was  made  a  native  sealer  and  have  resided 
h^e  ever  since. 

From  1869  to  1869  I  was  employed  on  whaling  vessels  working  in 
Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  I  have  been  along  the 
coast  of  Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas,  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  the 
IJorth  Pacific  Ocean  from  Sitka  to  Unalaska.  I  have  worked  on  the 
sealing  grounds  at  everything  there  is  to  do^  from  driving  to  clubbing, 
and  preparing  the  skins  for  shipment. 

Thomas  Frazer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native 
of  England,  and  am  50  years  old ;  have  been  seven- 
teen years  in  the  United  States,  of  which  I  am  a   Thos.  Frazer,  p.  364, 
citizen.    I  am  a  resident  of  Port  Towsend,  and 
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have  resided  in  this  vicinity  dnring  the  past  seventeen  years.  My^ 
occupation  is  that  of  seaman,  and  I  have  hunted  seals  ofiF  Ca|H?.  Flat  terj^ 
for  sixteen  years.  In  1891 1  was  a  hunter  on  board  the  James  O.  SwatLm 
of  Port  Towusend. 

William  Frazer,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  S5 

years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  i^'raucisco.    My 
Wm,  Frater,  p,  426.      cupation  is  that  of  a  laborer.    I  have  made  th 

trips  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Bering 
within  the  last  six  years.    My  first  trip  was  on  the  Charles  Wils 
of  which  Capt.  Robert  Turner  was  master,  and  the  next  was  in  the  V\ 
derbilty  and  the  last  was  in  the  0.  G.  White. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and   occupation? — A.  Hfy 

Edward  w.  Funcke,  p.  name  is  Edward  W.  Funcke;  age,  27;  residency 
427.  at  San  Francisco;  occupation^seal  hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States f — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — A.  Oalifornia. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
iDg  Sea,  and  for  how  long? — A.  For  the  last  five  years;  yes. 

John  Fyfe,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 

San  Francisco.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  sealer. 

John  Fyfe,  p,  429.         I  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and 

Bering  Sea  on  the  schooner  Alexander j  of  which 
David  McLean  was  master.    I  was  a  boat-poller. 

Nicholi  Gadowen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes^and  says:  I  am  second 

chief  of  the  Killisnoo  Indians;  am  50  years  old; 
KichoU  Gadowen,  p,  249.bom  at  Ejllisnoo  and  have  lived  there  all  my 

life;  am  by  occupation  a  herring  fisherman. 
Have  never  killed  a  fur  seal  in  my  life.  •  •  •  I  visit  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  sound  with  my  tribe  when  they  are  making  oil. 

Frank  M.  Oafihey,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 

31  years  old,  an  American  citizen  and  master  of 
FranlcM,  G<^fiey,j>.430.the  schooner  ffancocJc^  owned  by  Lynde  &  Hougb, 

of  San  Francisco.  I  om  now,  and  have  been  since 
1879,  engaged  in  fishing  and  seal  hunting.  In  1885  I  made  a  voyage  to 
the  Galapagos  Islands  as  master  of  the  schooner  Dashing  Wave,  arriv- 
ing there  on  the  30th  of  August  and  remaining  until  the  8th  day  of 
De<*ember  of  the  same  year.  •  •  •  During  the  past  winter  I  have 
made  a  second  voyage  as  master  of  the  schooner  Hancock  to  the  south- 
ern waters,  in  search  of  seals.  •  •  •  I  have  been  sailing  to  the 
Alaska  coasr,  chiefly  to  the  Shumagin  Banks,  in  the  codfish  tr^e  sine® 
187!),  and  as  master  of  a  vessel  since  1883.  I  have  made  in  all  som® 
twenty-five  or  thirty  voyages,  usually  between  April  and  October. 

George,  the  son  of  Klotz-klotz,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 

belong  to  the  Ghilcat  tribe  of  Indians  and  resid^ 

kiotTv'^^ii  '  ^*  Chilcat;  am  about  35  years  old.    I  trade  with 

"''^'^'      *  the  interior  Indians  and  up  the  coast  through 

Lynn  Canal,  and  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Wrangel  and  Stikeen.   l^ever 

killed  a  fur-seal  in  my  life. 
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George,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 

ly,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life;  am  27 

I ;  have  been  a  seal  hunter  ever  since  I  was     chad  George,  p.  365. 

)oy.    Have  Bi>ent  three  seasons  in  Bering 

)rthe  last  eight  years  I  have  been  engaged  as  hunter.    Spent 

3  seasons  in  Bering  Sea  on  the  schooners  Alfred  Adams  and 


iS  Oibson,  being  duly  swom^  deposes  and 

urn  33  years  old;  was  bom  m  British  Co-     Chas.  Gibeon,  p.  281. 

and  now  live  at  Port  Chester.    I  have 

seal  in  canoes  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

IS  Gibson,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
id  seal  hunter  by  occupation.    I  reside  in 
ncisco.    I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing     Thoe,  Gibson,  p,  431. 
easons.    My  first  voyage  was  about  1881, 
w^ent  out  in  the  San  IHegOj  of  which  Capt.  Baynard  was  master. 
3d  fipom  this  port;  I  shipi>ed  as  a  hunter.    •    •    •    The  next 
ade  was  in  1882,  when  I  went  out  in  the  American  schooner 
,  of  which  Capt.  Kelly  was  master.    •    •    •    In  1883  I  went 
le  American  schooner  Mary  de  Leo,  of  which  Capt.  Wentworth 
ter.    •    •    •    In  1884  I  went  out  in  the  American  schooner 
•    •    •    In  1885  I  went  in  the  English  schooner  Grace.    In 
ent  in  the  American  schooner  Alger,    •    •    •    In  1887  I  went 
inglish  schooner  Active.    •    •    •    In  1888  I  went  out  in  the 
schooner  Bosa  Lee.    *    *    *    In  1890  I  went  out  in  the  C.  (?• 


A.  Glidden,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
5:  I  reside  at  Albion,  in  the  State  of  New   h.  a.  GUddenp.  109. 
a  61  years  of  age,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
not  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government.    I  was 
d  special  Treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  seal  islands  under 
y  Folger.    On  May  31, 1882, 1  arrived  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and 
i  there  until  June  8, 1886,  only  returning  once  to  the  States  to 
winter  of  1883-'84.    I  was  located  the  entire  time  on  St.  Paul 
During  my  experience  there  I  examined  carefully  the  rookeries 
;land,  as  was  necessary  in  connection  with  my  duties  as  sx)ecial 
f  agent,  and  incidentally  studied  seal  life  on  the  islands. 

38  J.  Goff,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  being 
3m,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  45  years  of    chae,  J.  Goff,  p.  ill. 
uring  the  years  1889  and  1890  I  occupied 
tion  of  siHscial  Treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
eated  on  St.  Paul  Island,  only  visiting  St.  George  Island  occa- 
.    About  the  1st  of  June,  1889, 1  arrived  on  St.  Paul  Island 
lained  there  until  October  12, 1889,  when  I  returned  to  San 
30  for  the  winter.    Again  went  to  the  islands  in  1890,  arriving 
K)ut  the  last  week  in  May  and  remaining  until  August  12, 1890. 
lat  time  I  have  never  been  on  the  islands.    My  principal  ob- 
ns  as  to  seal  life  upon  the  islands  were  confined  to  St.  Paul 
as  I  only  visited  St.  George  Island  occasionally. 
ig  my  first  year  on  the  islands  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
lessee  thereof,  and  during  my  second  year  tho  North  American 
rcial  Company. 
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Oonastat,  being  dniy  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  ^  years  old 

I  was  bom  at  Kodiak  and  live  at  Yakntat  aii(f 

Gonastut,  p.  238.  belong  to  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians.    Am  a 

banter  by  occapatiou.  Have  killed  a  few  for-seaL 

James  Gondowen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  30 years 

old ;  born  at  Killisnoo  and  reside  at  Sitka.   Am 
Ja»,  Oondatcen,  p,  259.    by  occupation  a  banter,  hunting  seal  every  smn- 

mer  and  deer  every  winter  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 
Hunted  one  season  on  schooner  Sitka.  Have  hunted  seal  between 
Sitka  and  Cross  Sounds. 

Kassian  Gorloi,  a  native  and  resident  of  Atka,  56  years  of  age,  be- 

ing  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  chief  of 
KasHan  Oorloifp.  212.    the  native  settlement  at  Atka,  and  have  lived  on 

this  and  neighboring  islands  all  my  life.  I  am  a 
hunter  of  sea-otter  and  foxes  by  occupation,  and  have  never  hunted  the 
furseal  as  a  regular  thing. 

George  Grady,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  28 

years  of  age.     I  reside  in  San  Francisco.   My 

Oeo,  Grady,  p.  433.        occupation  is  that  of  cook  on  board  of  vessels.  1 

went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889  upon  the  LaurOj 
from  Yiotoria,  as  a  cook. 

B.  M.  Greenleaf,  being  duly  sworn,  depoites  and  says:  I  have  resided 

in  Yictoria,  British  Columbia,  since  1884.    My 
£.  M.  Greenleaf, p.  324.  occupation  is  that  of  a  seafaring  man  and  have  a 

commission  as  master  mariner.  Was  shipping 
agent  in  this  port  for  three  years.  In  1891 1  went  on  a  sealing  cruise 
as  master  of  the  schooner  Mountain  Chief.  •  •  •  1  was  interested 
in  the  schooner  Sarah  W.  Hunt^  that  made  a  voyage  from  New  York 
to  the  South  Atlantic  in  1882-'83  on  a  sealing  venture.  •  •  •  Since 
then  I  have  been  interested  in  the  sealing  business,  and  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  the  men  engaged  in  it  and  the  methods  they  em- 
ploy. I  am  acquainted  with  the  hunters  and  masters  who  sail  from 
this  porty  and  board  all  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  of  that  class. 

Nicoli  Gregoroff,  Peter  Adungan,  Pavel  Shimeakin,  Anton  Kalishni- 
_„   ,^  ^         wr      ,      ^0%  Avakoon  Kalishnikoff,  Miron  AlimaD,  Ti- 
^li  Gregoroff et  ah,    ^^^^  Chayha,  Afanasse  Malick,  Marka  Koosche, 
'  Giorgi  Agooklook,  Gregory  Aogay,  Makar,  Ohoo- 

movitsky,  TakoflF  Abakoo,  and  Evan  Choomovitsky,  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say:  We  are  natives  of  Alaska^  and  reside  at  Port  Etclies, 
Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  all  of 
our  lives.  We  are  hunters  of  ftir-bearing  animals,  and  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  coast  line  of  this  region. 

Arthur  Griffin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  24 

years,  and  am  by  occupation  a  seafaring  man  aud 
Arfkwr  GriffiUfp.  325.  reside  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  On  Febru- 
ary 11, 1889^  I  sailed  from  Victoria,  as  a  boat  pw- 
ler,  on  the  sealing  schooner  ArteL  •  •  •  On  January  10,1890,1 
sailed  from  Victoria  as  a  boat-steerer  in  the  schooner  Sea  Lion.  *  *  * 
I  went  out  sealing  again  the  same  year  on  the  H.  B.  Martin.  *  * 
I  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer. 
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Iriffin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  22  years 

ive  iu  San  Francisco.    I  hnnted  seal  last 

e  schooner  La  Nympha  as  boat-puller.       Jamti  Qriffin,p.  433. 

}riffith,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  he  is  American 
has  been  engaged  in  sealing  during  the 
»ason  on  the  Sooner  Labaradar.  of  Van-    W.  P.  GriffiiK,  p.  260. 
ritish  Columbia,  in  capacity  of  nuntw. 

Grymes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
a.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  seaman, 
sealing  voyage  on  the  schooner  Triumph  Joupk  OrymtM,  p,  434. 
s  a  boat-puUer. 

uild,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at  the  set- 
known    as    Soldovoi,  on   Cooks  Inlet, 
nd  have  hved  at  settlements  along  the   a.  j.  Guild,  p.  231. 
ireen  Sitka  and  Cooks  Inlet  for  the  past 
Euns.    I  am  a  miner  by  occupation,  but  formerly  followed  the 
AS  for  two  seasons  employed  by  parties  in  Port  Townsend, 
;  a  seaman  on  board  of  sealing  schooners  clearing  from  that 


n  L.  Gunther,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  39  years  of  age, 
>f  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  tbe 
w  York.  For  the  past  twenty-three  years  53^**"*"*  ^-  Guniiier,  p. 
3n  with  the  firm  of  C.  G.  Gunther's  Sons, 
r6  I  became  a  member  of  it  This  firm  has  been  in  existence 
business  in  the  city  of  New  York  under  names  very  similar 
sent  name  since  the  year  1820^  it  has  always  carried  on  a 
and  retail  fur  business.  It  was  one  of  the  first  firms  to  in- 
»il-skin  garments  into  the  United  States,  and  since  1857  it  has 
f  been  engaged  in  placing  them  upon  the  market.  It  has  been 
)it  of  buying  annually  in  London  from  2,000  to  6,000  Alaska 
una,  and  it  has  handled  very  many  more. 

at  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  T — A.  My 
3barles  G.  Hagman;  age,  47;  residence, 
daco ;  occupation,  seaman.  choB,  a.  Hagman,  p,  435. 

yon  an  American  seaman  T — A.  I  am. 

re  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
Lc  or  Bering  Seat — A.  Yes,  sir. 
how  long  a  period  T — ^About  eight  years, 
re  you  b^n  master  of  a  vessel  thus  engaged  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

i  J.  Hague,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  53  years 

iing  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  re- 

Jameda,  Cal.,  and  am  a  master  mariner    chaa.  J,  Hague,  p.  207. 

ation.    1  have  been  cruising  steadily  in 

waters  since  the  year  1878.    I  have  sailed  principally  about 

)arts  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  as  far  west  as  Attu,  to  which 

have  made  about  twenty  trips  from  Unalaska,  mostly  in  the 

id  fisdl  of  the  year. 

Haldane,  being  duly  sworn,  dex)06es  and 
im 33  years  old ;  boni  in  British  Columbia,    E$nry  Haldane,  p.  9Sl« 
BtNew  MetJakab  tla. 
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Martin  Hannon,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  it 

Yidboria,  Bntish  Colambia.     I  am  by  ocea[»ati(» 
MarUn  ffanfion,p,  445.  a  Seal  hoxiter.    Have  been  engaged  in  sealingtk 

last  three  years  on  the  British  schoohers  Trtwjk 
Walter  Biehj  BarealiSj  Umbrinaj  and  the  German  schooner  Adek, 

Alexander  Hansson,  haying  been  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 

am  34  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  and 
Alex.  Hanssan,  p,  116.   was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Californii. 

and  afterwards  attended  school  six  years  in  Lansa. 
Finland,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1876.  when  18  years  old.  t 
immediately  took  service  as  second  mate  on  the  schooner  Mahheic  Twrner, 
and  later  on  the  steamer  Doraj  vessels  ot  the  Alaska  Commercial  €<»- 
pany  sailing  to  Alaska,  and  was  employed  a  greater  part  of  the  time, 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  in  the  Unalaska  district.  In  1886  I  went  to 
St.  Paul  Island  of  the  Pribilof  group,  and  have  since  remained  there 
constantly  from  that  time  until  August,  1891.  I  was  employed  thm 
in  various  occupations  in  connection  with  sealing,  bnt  chiefly  in  baod- 
ling  seal-skins  and  as  as  one  of  the  '^  killing  gang,"  and  am  familiar  witb 
every  phase  of  the  business. 


Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  f — A  My 

name  is  H.  Harmsen;   age,  38;  residence,  Sao 
Francisco;  occupation,  mariner. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  f — ^A.  Yes,  st. 
been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  is 
Seat — A.  Oertamly. 
period! — A.  Since  1877. 

master  of  vessels  thus  engaged,  or  any  officer  is 
f — A.  Yes,  sir;  since  1880  I  have  been  master. 


H.  HarfMen,  p,  442. 

Q.  Have  you  ever 
the  Pacific  or  Bering 
Q.  For  how  long  a 
Q.  Have  you  b^n 
any  official  capacity  t 


Alfred  Harris,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  40  years  of  age,  a  eiti 

jEcn  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  off  the 

Alfred  RarHa,  p,  529.  city  of  New  York.  For  twelve  years  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1892, 1  was  a  membtt*  of  the  firm  of  Har- 
ris &  Bussak,  which  still  does  a  large  wholesale  fur  business  in  the  citj 
of  New  York.  I  am  now  associated  with  this  firm  in  its  business  aod 
have  charge  of  its  manufacturing  department.  I  am  authorized  tosijni 
the  firm  name  to  the  annexed  statement,  and  the  reason  why  I  sign  it, 
instead  of  one  of  the  partners,  is  that  I  have  a  much  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  business  than  any  one  else.  We  are 
manufacturers  of  furs  of  all  kinds,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  busi- 
ness consists  in  the  manufacture  of  seal-skin  articles.  Between  iht 
years  1880  and  1800  we  handled  per  annum  on  an  average  12,000  far- 
seal  skins  of  the  three  catches.  Between  1885  and  1890  we  handled 
from  35,000  to  40,000  Alaska  skins,  which  had  been  dressed  and  dyed  in 
London. 

James  Harrison,  being  duly  swam,  deposes  and  says:  I  re>Kide  at 

Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  am  by  occnpatioB 
James  BarHaon,  p.  826.  Seafaring  man.    I  have  had  experience  in  the  Besi- 

hunting  business.  First  went  out  sealing  as  boat- 
puller  along  the  Northern  Pacific  coast  about  the  26th  of  June,  1891; 
sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Golumbia,  in  the  schooner  IVtump^  •  •  • 
I  sailed  again  about  February  12, 1892^  in  the  same  vessel. 
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[aitliBDTik,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bora 
re  lived  in  Yakntat  all  my  life.    I  belong 
cotat  tribe  of  Indians.    I  am  now  a  very  jacoh  ffartU9nuh,p,  239. 
I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter.    I  have 
i-otter.  but  have  never  killed  a  fbr-seal  in  my  life,    •    •    • 
iveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  Bitka  Sound,  and  met  many  Indians 
to  other  tribeL 

yikahtla,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 

\i\d  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    Am 

Id.    Have  been  hunting  all  my  lite.         Sam  ffayilahtla,  p.  289. 


.  M.  Hays,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 

risco,  and  am  by  occupation  master  of  a 

lave  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska   j.  m.  Bays,  p.  26. 

lal  Company  since  1881,  and  in  the  dis- 

my  duties  have  visited  annually,  with  one  exception,  thi,  dlf- 

iing  posts  on  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  and 

SLskan  coast  in  the  Bering  Sea,  as  far  north  as  St.  Michiels, 

to  1890  I  went  annually  to  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea, 

ently  visited  the  seal  rookeries  on  the  same.    •    •    •    I  am 

nor  never  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  present  lessee  of 

ilands. 

Hayuks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a 
>f  this  village  and  is  chief  of  police  of 
e  certifies  that  the  evidence  given  by   Charley  Bayukt,p,  812. 
[le^ch   is   correct.    •     •     •     [Charley 
nderstands  and  speaks  English  fairly  well.] 

Hayward,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  32 

"eside  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  oc- 

seaman.    I  went  on  a  sealing  voyage   jatnes  Hayward,  p.  327. 

I  boat-steerer  on  the  American  schooner 

1.    •    •    •    In  1888  I  went  in  the  American  schooner  Chas, 

>    •    •    •    as  boat-steerer.    •    •    •    In  1800  I  went  in  an 

schooner  (I  can  not  give  her  name)  as  boat-steerer.    •    •    • 

went  as  boat-steerer  in  the  American  schooner  City  of  San 


L  A.  Healy,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  i  lam 
of  the  United  States.    I  am  now  and 
I  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  officer   M.  A.  Bealy,  p.2L 
ted  States  Revenue  Marine  Service,  and 
I  on  duty  nearly  all  the  time  in  the  waters  of  the  ITorth  Pacific, 
id  Arctic  Seas.    For  the  past  six  years  I  have  been  in  com- 
bhe  United  States  revenue  steamer  Bear,  prior  to  which  time 
oamand  of  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Corwin  for  six 
ith  of  which  vessels  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in  navi- 
le  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  guarding  the  seal  islands,  and  pro- 
le  seals  found  in  those  waters  from  destruction  by  poaching 
igaged  in  what  is  known  as  pelagic  sealing.    My  first  voyage 
3  to  the  seal  islands  in  1869,  and  I  have  cruised  annually  for 
welve  years  in  the  Alaskan  waters  about  the  Pribilof  Islands 
I  preeeut  time.   My  official  poaition  and  the  chaxaetac  of  mj 
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'I 

employment,  as  well  as  natural  inclination,  has  given  me  an  oppor> 
tunity  for  familiarizing  myself  with  the  character  of  the  fur-seal  in- 
dustry and  the  habits  of  the  seals,  and  has  also  brought  me  in  contact  ( . 
with  many  people  engaged  in  the  hunting  of  the  fur-seals,  and  of  the  | 
general  metiiods  employed  in  catching  them. 

Max  Heilbrouner,  having  been  duly  sworn,  dejwses  and  says:  I  am  \ 

the  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  i 

MaxBeil1n-cnner,p,lXiB.  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  such  have  custody  of  sJl  j 

accounts  of  said  company.  ] 

John  A.  Henriques,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes ; 

and  says:  I  am  65  years  of  age,  and  a  captain  in ; 
J.  A. HenriqueSf  j^.si.    the  U.  S.  Bevenue  Marine,  and  have  been  in  tlie.^ 

service  for  twenty-nine  years.  In  the  fall  of  1868.^ 
I  was  ordered  to  Sitka,  and  in  the  spring  of  1869  received  instructions^ 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  revenue  steamer  Lincoln  to  Bering  Sea  in^ 
order  to  protect  the  seal  life  from  depredations,  information  having  been- 
received  that  seal -skins  had  been  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  bji 
unauthorized  persons  during  the  previous  season.  On  the  4th  of  May, 
1869, 1  left  Sitka  for  Kodiak ;  on  the  13th  of  May  I  left  Kodiak  porsn- 
ant  to  orders,  with  14  men  of  the  Second  Artillery  and  the  commissioned: 
officer,  Lieut.  Mast.  Thence  proceeded  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  touching 
at  TJnalaska.  On  May  22  I  landed  a  portion  of  the  troops  and  Lieut 
Barnes,  of  the  Revenue  Service,  with  rations  and  stores,  on  St.  Paul  Is- 
land, one  of  the  Pribilof  group.  The  troops  were  here  landed  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  United  States  statute  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  seal  life.  Lieut.  Barnes  had  charge  of  St.  Paul  Island,  and  no 
seals  were  allowed  to  be  killed,  except  a  sufficient  number  for  the  food! 
of  the  natives,  and  these  were  to  be  killed  only  under  the  direction  of 
said  Lieut.  Barnes. 

After  landing  I  called  the  natives  together,  and  through  an  interpre-i 
ter  informed  them  of  the  purport  of  the  orders  and  directions  of  thOj 
Treasury  Department  in  relation  to  the  island  and  the  natives  readily' 
agreed  to  follow  sueh  instructions.    I  had  heard  from  the  natives  that 
seals  were  very  timid,  and  thereupon  ordered  all  the  dogs  on  the  island 
to  be  killed,  which  order  was  executed  within  ten  minutes  after  it  was 
given.    I  further  asked  the  natives  to  surrender  all  firearms  in  their  I 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  sealing  season,  so  that  the  sound  of" 
the  firing  of  the  same  might  not  disturb  the  seals;  this  also  they  im- 
mediately did.    During  the  time  I  was  on  the  island  I  particularly 
noticed  the  care  that  the  natives  took  not  to  disturb  the  seal  rookeries, 
even  warning  some  of  our  party  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form 
in  the  neighborhood  of  such  rookeries.    On  May  24th  I  landed  Lieut 
Henderson,  of  the  Bevenue  Marine,  on  St.  George  Island  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops,  their  stores  and  equipments.    Lieut.  Henderson 
was  vested  with  the  same  authority  on  St.  George  Island  that  Lieut 
Barnes  had  on  St.  Paul  Island.    Here  I  also  had  an  interview  with  the 
natives  as  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  they  too,  readily  complin  with  the 
orders  in  relation  to  dogs  and  the  use  of  firearms  above  stated.   Every 
precaution  that  was  possible  was  taken  by  the  Government  officers  to 
protect  the  seal  life  on  the  islands  and  also  to  prevent  the  breeding 
rookeries  from  being  disturbed  in  any  way. 
Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  f — A.  My  nam« 

is  William  Heuson;  I  am  30  years  old  r  I  reside 
Wm.  Benson,  p.  483.      in  this  city ;  I  have  been  occupied  in  seal-hunting 

for  about  eigVit  ^oas^ 
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eyou  a  citizen  of  the  United  States t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ti&t  State  are  yoa  a  resident  oft — ^A.  The  State  of  California. 

m  S.  Hereford,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
^ars  of  age,  and  am  a  physician.    I  hold 
ee  of  B.  S.,   Santa  Clara  College,  8.  J.,    W.  8.  Hertford,  p. «. 
1,  also  a  regnlar  graduate  of  the  medical 
ent  of  tlie  University  of  Peunsylvaniay  year  1877;  am  a  regu- 
itioner  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

red  t^e  service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  Angnst, 
the  parpose  of  being  one  of  the  resident  physicians  on  the 
ids,  and  was  continnonsly  in  their  employ  until  May,  1890,  at 
me  I  went  into  the  employ  of  the  North  American  Commercial 
y  in  the  same  capacity  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  1891, 
eft  by  resignation.  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
Company  almost  ten  years  and  with  the  North  American  Com- 
Company  about  fifteen  months,  and  had  a  total  connection  with 
i^ands  a  little  over  ten  years.  Seal  and  seal  life  being  the 
L  aU-absorbiog  topic  of  conversation,  business,  food,  etc.,  equally 
d  natives  as  ourselves,  one  naturally  becomes  almost  as  familiar 
e  fur-seals  and  their  habits  as  a  farmer  would  with  those  of  the 
nd  horses  on  his  Jarm,  or  a  hunter  of  the  animals  by  whom  he 
funded  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  killing  of  which  he  gains  a  live- 
both  as  a  means  of  sustenance  and  article  of  commerce. 
J  capacity  of  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  sealing  companies, 
e  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  North  American  Com- 
i  Company,  I  was  stationed  the  first  year.  *.  6.,  1880  and  1881,  at 
trge  Island,  and  in  1881  and  1882  at  Unalaska,  at  which  time  my 
required  me  to  sail  from  Unalaska  to  Attn,  Belko&kie,  Atka, 
etc.  I  have  been  from  Kadiak  to  Attn  and  have  visited  the 
laces  between  those  points.  I  have  also  in  the  same  capacity 
bree  trips  to  St  Michaels,  Norton  Sound,  one  of  which  trips  on 
t  of  tlie  ice  carried  me  over  on  to  the  Eussian  coast  and  as  far 
IS  the  Bering  Straits.  I  have  also  visited  St.  Matthews  Island, 
I  never  having  landed,  passed  by  St.  Lawrence  Island,  etc. 
1882  I  was  at  St.  Paul  Island,  with  the  exception  of  my  vacations 
I  Francisco,  Cal.,  until  1890  and  1891,  when  I  was  again  placed 
George  Island.  My  knowledge  is  from  personal  observation  and 
ence,  as  well  as  from  conversation  with  the  natives,  having  be- 
Bore  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  language  spoken  by 
tives  of  the  islands. 

liam  Hermann,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
ition  a  seal  and  otter  hunter.    My  pv'esent 
nee  is  in  San  Francisco.    I  have  been  en-    wm.  Hermann,  p,  445. 
in  seal  and  otter  hunting  eleven  years  in 
khotsk  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific. 

m  Hertz,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  as  follows:    That 

42  years  of  age  and  a  naturalized  citizen  of 

tench  BepubMc;  that  he  lives  in  the  city  of  -^«»<«  Sertz,  p.  587. 

i  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Emin  Hertz 

^;  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  frir  business  for  eighteen  years, 

\gwlucli  time  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasinji  sealskins; 

be  has  personally  handled  many  thousands  of  said  fiir-8eal  skins, 

tiiat  hehas  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
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business  of  dealing  in  far  skins  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  tbe  chamto 
and  difference  wliich  distinguish  the  seyeral  kinds  of  riLinswludLait 
on  the  market. 

That  the  said  firm  of  Emin  Hertz  &  Cie  has  existed  for  ten  yeai^li^ 
ing  the  successors  of  Ooetze  &  Cie.,  who  w^:-e  established  siDoe  ISI^ 
trading  in  fiirs  generally  and  dealing,  ever  since  the  estahli8hineotol 
the  firm,  in  seal  skins,  undressed,  dressed,  and  dyed;  that  theii  bna 
nessis  carried  on  at  11  liue  Dieu,  in  said  cily  of  Paris. 

Arthur  Hirschel,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  39  years  of  age, a 

British  subject,  and  a  resident  of  London,  ^ 

Jrttiir  jEr<rioft«I,  j».  568.  laud.    I  am  and  for  the  past  twenty  yean  have 

been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hirsebel  &  Heytr. 
which  transacts  a  general  ftir  business  at  London,  with  branch  esuih 
lishments  at  Paris,  Leipzig.  Moscow,  Shanghai,  and  elsewhere.  AboBi 
one-tenth  part  of  the  firm's  business  consists  in  dealing  in  fur-seal  skin^ 
of  which  about  15,000  are  annually  bought  by  it  I  am  familiar  with  ik 
character  and  extent  of  the  fur-seal  industry  in  liondon,  and  I  behevt 
that  the  following  data  relating  to  it  are  correct. 

Norman  Hodgson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  il 

Port  Townsend,  State  of  Washington,  and  ana 
JT^rwaii  ^M^fow,  l».  866.f ur-seal  hunter  by  occupation.     I  have  eDga|!e^ 

in  that  pursuit  four  seasons,  in  the  years  l^«. 
1888, 1889,  and  1891.  I  sailed  in  vessels  clearing  from  Port  Townsenti 
two  seasons,  and  in  others  from  Victoria^  British  Colombia,  for  tt? 
seasons. 

Andrew  J.  HofmoM,  p.  Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and 
^®-  occupation  f — ^A.  My  name  is   Andrew  J.  Hoff- 

man; age,  24;  residence,  San  Francisco;  occs- 
pation,  seal-hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  f — A.  I  am, 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — A.  The  State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Beiisg 
Sea,  and  for  how  long? — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  therefor 
three  years  last  past. 

B.  Hofstad,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  Sitka. 

My  present  occupation  is  that  of  a  seal-hunter. 
B.  Hof9tad,p.  200.        Am  at  present  mate  of  the  sealing  schooner  Vl^ff 

of  Sitka.  Have  hunted  seal  in  the  ^orth  Facie 
Ocean  for  the  past  three  years. 


O.  Holm,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  Wliat- 

com.  Wash.     I  am  part  owner  of   tbe  sealing 
B.  Holm,  p.  368.  Schooner  Challenge^  and  was  on  board  of  her  L^ 

season  in  Bering  Sea. 

Edward  Hughes,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  52  yean 

of  age,  and  I  was  born  in  Wales.     I  am  a  citizca 
Bdward  ffug\e$,  p.  86.   of  the  United  States,  where  I  have  resided  far 

thirty-five  years,  of  which  twenty-eight  years  bave 
been  spent  in  Alaska.  For  eighteen  years  I  have  been  cook  or  siew- 
ard  on  board  vessels  doing  business  in  the  North  Pacific  and  in  BerinlT 
Sea,  along  the  entire  coast  of  Alaska  from  Sitka  to  Nm^ton  Sound  and 
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in  glong  aod  around  the  Alentian  Islandg  as  tar  west  as  Attn  Islandy 
uid  also  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  as  far  as  Plover  Bay.  In  all  those 
fears  I  have  met  and  talked  with  hunters,  trappers,  traders,  and  miners, 
irhose  business  called  them  into  Alaskan  waters.  •  •  •  i  have 
been  steward  and  cook  at  the  company's  house  for  the  lessees  ^ce 
1882. 

Imibap,  being  duly  sworoy  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  65  years 
old,  and  a  resident  of  Aguis.    Certifies  evidence     ...         ^^ 
given  by  Dick  or  Eheochesut  to  be  true.  ^~**'*''  ^'  ^^ 

Alferd  Irving,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  46 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Makah  uidian,  and  re- 
side on  the  Neah  Bay  Beservation,  State  of    Alferd  Irvkig^  p  888. 
Washington,  United  States  of  America.    My  oo- 
eupation  is  hunting  and  flshiug,  and  I  am  one  of  the  headmen  of  my 
tribe.    I  am  master  and  one-half  owner  of  the  schooner  Mary  Parker. 
1  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  ever  since  I  was  old  enough. 

Q.  What  is  yom-  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  f — A.  My  name 
is  Gustavo   Isaacson;    age,  46:  residence,  San    ^_  ^    .  .^ 

Francisco;  occupation!  hating  seals.  0«te-/wa««m,j,.489. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  be«i  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seat — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  f — ^A.  I  have  been  principally  occupied  in 
otter  hunting  at  l£e  beginning  of  the  seasons;  at  short  intervals  I  have 
been  sealing. 

Q.  For  how  many  years! — ^A.  Since  1872;  but  principally  from  the 
other  side,  the  Okhotsch  Sea  side;  since  1884  on  this  side. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged f — ^A.  YeB|  sir; 
fcr  eight  years  on  the  Japan  side,  and  one  year  on  this  side. 

lahka,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  about  60 
years.    I  am  a  native  Indian  ci  the  Makah  tribe, 
and  reside  on  the  reservation  at  the  Neah  Bay     /fi^iba,^.  387. 
Agency,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  United 
States  of  America.    I  am  by  occupation  a  fisherman.    I  have  hunted 
seals  along  the  coast  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so. 

Victor  Jacobson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  31  years 
of  age,  by  occupation  a  seal  hunter.  I  reside  at 
Tictoria,  British  CJolumbia.  I  am  a  British  sub-  rMarJMAobian,p.92S. 
ject  Have  been  engaged  in  sealing  for  eleven 
years;  ten  years  as  master.  Am  now  master  and  owner  of  schooner 
Uarn  tJUen  and  owner  of  schooner  Minnie.  I  have  sealed  from  Colum- 
bia River  along  the  coast,  north  and  west,  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  pas- 
sages, and  in  Bering  Sea. 

Hugo  Jaeckel,  being  duly  sworn,  says :  I  am  44  years  of  age,  a  citi- 
izen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  New  York.    I  am  the  present  owner  of  the    Sugo  Jaeokei,  p.  630. 
business  which,  since  the  year  1878,  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  name  of  Asch  &  Jaeckel.    I 
have  been  in  the  for  business  since  I  was  16  years  old,  and  am  now  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  ^rs.    I  do  a  large  business  in 
fiff-aeal  skins,  and  between  1885  and  1890  annually. 
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James  Jamicson,  being  first  duly  sworn^  deposes  and  says:  I  am 23 

years  old,  and  am  by  occupation  a  seaman;  Ire- 

Ja$,Jamie$on,p.d29.     side  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    In  March, 

1887, 1  joined  the  British  sealing  schooner  Manj 
Taylor.    •    •    •    We  went  on  a  cruise  for  seal;  I  was  a  boat  puller, 

•  •  •  In  January,  1888, 1  joined  the  Mountain  Chief.  •  •  •  I 
was  mate  on  this  vessel.  In  January,  1889, 1  shipped  as  a  boat  steerer 
on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Theresa.  *  *  *  In  January.  1890, 
I  shipped  as  a  boat  steerer  on  the  sealing  schooner  MoUie  Adam^ 
*  *  *  In  January,  1891, 1  shipped  as  a  seaman  on  the  British  seal- 
ing schooner  Mascot  •  •  •  I  left  the  Mascot  and  joined  the  British 
schooner  Venture,  •  •  •  I  shipped  as  a  seaman  and  hunter  on  the 
British  schooner  Venture.  •  •  •  In  February,  1892,  I  joined  the 
British  sealing  schooner  Minnie. 

Q.  What  is  yourname,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  f — ^A.  My  name 

is  Frank  Johnson;  age,  33;  occupation,  master 

Frank  Johnson,  p.  440,  mariner;  residence,  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen! — A.  Yes,  pir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  se^ds  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seat — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period? — ^A,  About  ten  years,  oflf  and  on.  I  have 
been  otter  hunting  some  years;  about  half. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged  f — A.  No,  sir;  this 
will  be  my  first  time  this  year. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy? — ^A.  Hunter  and  mate  two  year& 

J.  Johnson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  on  Douglas 

Island,  Alaska.    I  have  spent  six  years  of  my  life 
Johnson,  J.  p.  331.        sealing.    I    have  been  sailing    master  of  the 

schooner  San  Diego^  the  Penhpe  of  Victoria,  the 
Ada  under  the  German  flag,  the  Roscoe  of  San  Francisco.  Have  been 
either  master,  mate,  or  hunter  on  all  these  vessels. 

Jack  Johnson,  being  duly  sworn,  dex)oses  and  says:  I  am  39  years 

old,  and  was  born  at  Tongrass,  and  now  live  at 
Jack  Johnson,  p.  282.     Wrangel.    Am  a  hunter  by  occupation,  and  have 

hunted  fur-seal  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  nsing 
shotguns  exclusively. 

Selwish  Johnson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about 

30  years  old ;  am  a  native  Makah  Indian,  and  re- 
Selwish  Johnson,  p.  388.  side  at  Keah  Bay,  on  the  Indian  Reservation, 

Stat«  of  Washington,  United  Stat.es  of  America. 
My  occupation  is  that  of  hunting  and  fishing.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
catching  seals  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so,  and  have  sdways 
hunted  with  a  spear. 

Johnnie  Johntin,  being  duly  sworn^  deposes  and  says:  I  belong  to 

Klawak,  where  I  was  born.    Am  now  living  at 
Johnnie  Johntin,  p.2S2,  Shakan.    Am  by  occupation  ahunter;  have  been 

hunting  seal  and  land  animals  since  a  boy;  have 
always  hunted  seal  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  spring  and  eiirlj  sum- 
mer. 
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iftlly  apiieared  before  me,  Thomas  N.  MoUoy,  consul  of  the 
St-ates  of   America  for  Newfoundland, 
rlavine  Joy,  master  mariner  of  St.  Johns,    ja».  a.  Jay,  p.  591. 
1,  who  being  dnly  sworn  before  me,  upon 
.  says:   I  have  been  twenty-four  years  prosecuting  the  seal 
)n  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Gulf  of  St.  Law* 
ne  years  of  which  I  have  commanded  a  steamer. 

tiuck-tee,  being  dnly  sworn,  deposes,  and  says:  I  am  the  chief 

[nchenoos.    I  am  a  pretty  old  man.    I 

anything ;  am  the  gentleman  of  my  tribe.    Kah-ohuck-tee,  p.  348. 

{live  by  catching  herring,  firom  which  they 

7  and  disx)ose  of  it  to  the  Indians  of  other  tribes,  which  come 

large  numbers.    I  have  visited  all  the  inlets  and  islands  in 

1  Sound  and' other  parts  of  Alaska  as  far  as  Sitka* 

Kahiktday,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  48  years 
\  bom  at  and  reside  in  Sitka.     Have 
eal  every  summer  since  I  was  a  small  boy.   p.  Kahiktday,  p.  261. 
ver  been  to  Bering  Sea. 

1  Kahoorof,  a  native  of  Attn  Island,  52  years  of  age,  being 

rm,  dexH>ses  and  says:  I  am  a  hunter  of 

tter  and  blue  tbx,  and  have  lived  in  this   Saml.  Kahoorof, p.  2U. 

aU  my  life.    Have  never  hunted  the  fur- 

ir  hunting  grounds  are  abont  Attn,  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi 


Kashevaroff,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says.    Am  47 
[;  boru  at  and  reside  in  Sitka.    Am  by 
)n  a  mariner.    The  last  year  I  spent  hunt-    p.  KoBhwaroff,  p.  261. 
on  the  schooner  Allie  Alger* 

n,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  belong  to  the  Ghil- 
of  Indums.    I  have  traded  with  other 
>  Lynn  Canal  and  as  far  north  as  the   Ka9kan,p.2i7, 
iver,  and  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Wran- 


ELaskwa,  being  duly  sworn,  dex>oses  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 

f  and  reside  there.    Have  lived  there  all 

and  am  now  a  very  old  man,  about  65   King  Kaskwa,p.  295. 

i.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  hunter. 

nted  for-seals  thirteen  years  or  more.    Have  always  hunted 

Dixons  Enhance  and  oft  Prince  of  Wales  Island  between  March 


[asooh,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 

and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    Am 
i  years  old.     I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter,  jim  Kaaooh,  p.  296. 
anted  fur-seal  for  eight  years.    Always 
itt  Dixons  Bntrance  and  oft  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  May  and 

B8 
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James  Kean,  having  been  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 

Victoria, British  Columbia;  my  occupation  is  that 
Jag.  Kean,  p,  4AB.  of  a  seaman  and  seal  hunter.    I  first  went  seal- 

hunting  in  1889  on  the  schooner  Oscar  and  HaUie, 
•    •    •    In  1890  I  w^nt  out  in  the  Walter  Rich. 

Albert  Keetnuck,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  27 years 

old.    Was  born  and  live  at  Killisnoo.   Make  lier- 
Albert  Keetnuck, p,  250.  ring  oil,  cut  wood,  and  grow  potatoes  and  turnips. 

The  herring  oil  I  make  I  sell  to  other  Indians,  and 
the  potatoes  and  turnips  I  dispose  of  to  the  white  men  around  the 
sound,  and  sell  the  wood  to  the  fish  company.  My  business  calls  ine 
away  from  this  place  to  the  different  inlets  and  islands  around  Ohatbam 
Sound.  •  •  •  The  Indians  who  buy  my  fish  oil  belong  to  tribes 
who  live  long  distances  away. 

James  Kennedy,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  lam 

now  residing  in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation 
Ja8.  Kennedy f  p.  449.     is  that  of  a  sailor.    I  went  to  the  North  Pacific 

and  Bering  Sea  on  the  schooner  Maggie  Boss,  of 
which  Captain  Olsen  was  master,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1884.  I 
shipped  as  a  boat-puller. 

Mike  Kethusduck,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  50 years 

old:  was  born  at  and  reside  in  Sitka;  am  by  oc- 

Mike  Keihu8duck,p.2G2,cvL^3>tionsk  hunter}  have  hunted  seals  every  sea- 
son since  I  was  a  small  boy, 

George  Ketwooschish,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  30 

years  of  age;  born  in  and  have  lived  at  Killisnoo 
Geo.  Ketwoo8chi8hyp.26l,sdl  my  life.    Belong  to  the  Thlinket  tribe  of  In- 
dians.   I  am  a  herring  fisherman  by  occupation. 
I  make  herring  oil  which  I  sell  to  the  people  of  other  tribes  aloug  thft 
coast.    They  come  a  long  disttince  to  buy  it  of  me.    I  visit  all  the  is- 
lands and  rocks  in  following  my  business,  in  Chatham  Sound. 

Kickiana,  being  duly  sworn^  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  20  years 

of  age;  is  a  native  of  Sechart  village,  and  a  son 

Kickiana,  p.  dOQ,  of  Clat-ka-koi.    Last  year  he  went  north  intlie 

shooner  Ariel^  and  spent  one  and  one-half  months 
in  Bering  Sea. 

[Kickiana  understands  and  speaks  English  fairly  weU.] 

James  Kiernan,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 

master  mariner  by  profession,  and  a  resident  of 
Joe,  Kiernan,  p,  449.      California.    I  have  been  engaged  in  seal  hunting 

since  1843.  My  first  voyage  was  from  Newport, 
E.  I.,  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  at  Lobos  Island,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Platte,  at  Castillos  Island,  and  on  the  east  coast  of 
Patagonia.  Afterwards  I  went  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  to  the  Sooth 
Shetland  Islands,  and  to  the  we«t  coast  of  Patagonia.  In  those  days 
we  killed  the  seals  on  land  with  clubs,  but  all  those  rookeries  have  since 
been  destroyed  through  the  con  stant  hnntin  g  of  the  seals.  Afterwards  I 
came  to  California  and  made  my  first  seal-hunting  voyage  in  the  North 
Pacific  in  1868,  and  in  more  recent  years  in  Bering  Sea.  I  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  seal  life,  as  well  as  to  the  methods  of 
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huntiDg  in  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  effect  of  this  upon  the  possible 
extermination  of  the  seiil.  •  •  •  The  last  vessel  I  went  out  in  was 
the  Sophie  Sutherland^  during  the  season  of  1891.  I  went  as  sailing 
master. 

Louis  Kimmel,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 
of  Lafayette,  lud.,  and  am  63  years  of  age.    Dur- 
ing the  years  1882  and  1883  was  the  assistant   LouU  Kimmel,  p.  173. 
Treasury  agent,  located  on  the  St.  George  Island, 
of  the  Pribilof  group.    I  arrived  on  the  island  May  31, 1882,  and  re- 
mained there  continuously  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  1883. 

While  on  the  island  I  studied  the  habits  of  the  fur-seals  in  order 
that  I  might  be  able  to  perform  my  official  duty. 

Francis  Eobert  King-Hall,  being  duly  sworn,  dei>oses  and  says:  I 
am  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  late  of  the  _.  .  «  «..  rr  » 
Eleventh  Hussars,  a  son  of  Sir  William  King-  « ^^g"*^'  Ktng-ffall, 
Hall,  K.  0.  B.,  admiral  in  the  British  navy.  I  am 
35  years  of  age,  a  journalist  by  profession,  residing  in  Ifew  York  City. 
In  1891,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Her^d,  I  was  detailed  to 
investigate  into  the  methods  of  pelagic  sealing.  I  proceeded  to  Victo- 
ria, arriving  about  the  25th  of  June,  and  procured  passage  on  board 
the  seaUng  schooner  Otto. 

Kinkooga,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at  Yak- 
ntat  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  am  about 
40  years  old,  I  think.    By  occupation  I  am  a     Kinkooga,  p.  240. 
hunter;  have  killed  a  few  fur-seal  in  my  life. 

GharUe  E^lananeck,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom 
at  Sitka,  and  am  now  a  very  old  man;  have 
lived  at  Wrangle  twenty  years;  have  been  a  263  ^'«««««<^*^  P\ 

hunter  all  my  life.    A  long  time  ago  I  hunted  seal 
with  a  spear,  but  of  late  years  have  used  the  shotgun. 

James  Klonacket,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Klinquan,  and  have  lived  at  Howkan  a  great 
many  years.    I  am  now  a  very  old  man  and  am  a     J«.  Klonacket,  p,  283. 
hunter  by  occupation;  have  hunted  fur-seal  for 
twelve  seasons  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Konkonal,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  one  of  the 
headmen  of  the  tribe  of  Neltuskin  village;  am 
GO  years  of  age;  was  born  at  and  have  lived  at   Konkonal,  p,  251. 
Killisnoo  all  my  life;  have  always  made  it  my 
business  to  catch  herring  and  make  oil,  which  I  have  disposed  of  to 
Indians  of  other  tribes,  who  come  a  long  distance  to  buy  it. 

Bobert  Kooko,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia;  moved  from  Victoria 
to  Howkan,  Alaska,  when  I  was  a  small  boy;    BohertKookOfp.2d6. 
have  hunted  fur-seal  for  three  years  in  Dixons 
Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  Korth,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at  Port 
Etches,  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  and  have 
lived  in  the  Territory  for  the  laiit  eight  years.    I   Frank  Korth,  p.  235. 
am  the  agent  for  a  fur-trading  company  at  this 
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place,  but  never  had  any  personal  experience  in  far-seal  bnntini.  I 
am,  however,  well  acquainted  with  the  ooast  of  Alaska  from  Pnooe 
William  Sound  to  Unimak  Pass. 

r 

• 

Jacob  Kotchooten^  being  duly  sworn,  dex>o8es  and  says:  I  amsBir 

tive  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  and  I  am  40  yean 

Jacob  Koiehootm,p,  l3i.of  age^    I  am  a  native  sender,  and  have  woAcd 

among  seals  on  St.  Paul  Island  all  my  life. 

John  Kowineet,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  48  yean 

old;  born  at  and  reside  in  Sitka;  occupation, a 
John  Komneeiyp,2es,     hunter;  have  hunted  seals  every  season  since  I 

can  remember. 
G.  F.  Emil  Eiebs,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  ami 

native  of  Libau,  Bussia,  49  years  old^  and  an 
C.  JF.  EniU  Kreh8, p.  194. American  citizeuj duly  naturalized,  and  a  resident 

of  San  Francisco,  Gal.  I  first  went  to  Alaska  is 
1860  for  the  American-Eussian  Gommercial  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  was  stationed  at  Atka  as  a  ftir-trader,  where  I  renuiined  twn 
years*  In  1871  I  entered  the  service  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co, 
lessees  from  Bussia  of  the  right  to  take  seals  upon  the  Commando 
Islands,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  Copper  Island  of  this  group,  and 
so  remained  constantly  for  ten  years,  until  1881,  without  once  leaving 
my  post  of  duty.  In  this  position  the  habits  of  the  seals,  the  condition 
of  the  rookeries,  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  seal-skins  for  market 
and,  in  general,  everything  in  and  about  the  business  of  my  employen 
on  the  island,  received  my  careful  and  constant  attention. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Ivan  Krukoff,  who,  being  duly  sworn, 

deposes  and  says:  I  am  46  years  of  age,  a  native 

Ivan  Krukoff  J  p.  208.  Of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  have  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Makushin  all  my  life. 

Nicoli  Krukoff,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  43  years 

of  age,  and  was  bom  at  Sitka,  Alaska.    I  can 
Nioqli  Krukoff,  p.  132.    read  and  speak  the  Kussian,  Aleut,  and  EngUsb 

languages.  I  came  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  1869, 
and  have  been  here  ever  since,  constantly  employed  among  the  for 
seals,  and  I  liave  had  daily  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  the  baa- 
ness,  from  driving  the  seal  to  preparing  the  skins  for  shipment,  and  1 
am  at  present  the  second  chief  on  St.  Paul  Island,  to  which  position  I 
was  appointed  in  1891. 

Aggie  Kushin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 

Simshoe,  Kurile  Islands,  and  am  37  years  of  afie. 
Aggie  Kn$hin,  p,  128.     I  came  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  1867,  and  have  resided 

here  ever  since.  I  can  read  and  write  in  the  Bos- 
sian  and  Aleut  languages,  and  am  able  to  interpret  the. one  into  fbe 
other;  and  I  understand  the  English  language  ftiirly  well.  At  present 
and  for  several  years  past  I  am  assistant  priest  in  the  Greek  Catbo- 
lie  Church.  My  occupation  on  the  island  is  that  of  native  sealer, 
and  I  have  been  such  since  1870.  I  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe 
taking  of  fur  seals  for  skins  in  all  its  details  as  it  has  been  done  od  St. 
Paul  Island  since  1870. 
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OlftfKvain,  being  duly  dtrom,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  &a  Qretn 
IdaDd,  in  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  and 
lave  liyedin  the  Territory  for  the  last  10  years,    oiqf  Kvam,p.  235. 
1  am  a  mariner  by  occupation,  but  of  late  years 
have  been  engaged  in  huntingfdr-bearinganimals. 

George  Lacheek,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  Am  40  years  of 
age;  bom  at  and  Mye  in  Sitka.    Am  by  occupa- 
tion aeal-hnnter  in  summer  and  deer-hunter  in    George  Lacheek,  p.  264. 
winter.    Have  hunted  seal  every  season  since  a 
small  boy.    Have  always  hunted  off  Sitka  Sound. 

James  Laflin,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60 
years  of  i^.  I  have  resided  in  San  Francisco 
the  last  forty- two  years.  I  am  by  occupation  •'«»«»  ^>**«>i>-^i- 
diipping  agent  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  fit  out  all  the  whaling 
fleet  that  leave  this  port.  All  the  men.  go  through  my  office.  Have 
fitted  out  forty-seven  whalers  this  year  and  have  three  more  in  port  to 
be  fitted  out.  I  also  fit  out  sealing  schooners — ^about  twelve  to  foar- 
teen  eaeh  year.  I  have  also  owned  one-third  interest  as  managing 
owner  in  two  sealing  vessels.  I  handle  and  pay  off  over  1,600  seamen 
each  year  in  the  whaling  fieet  alone.  I  also  handle  and  ship  a  great 
manj.men  on  the  sealing  vessels.  I  often  converse  with  the  masters  of 
f^  Yessels  Illative  to  the  fur  seal. 

Andrew  Laiug,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  42  years 
of  age;   residence,  Victoria,  British  Columbia; 
occupation,  trader.    I  went  out  as  trader  on  the   ^•^*'*^  ^*"^'  ^'  ^• 
W.  P.  Safwardj  of  which  I  was  part  owner,  in  the  years  of  1882,  1883, 
18S4, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1880,  and  1890.    In  1888  I  went  as  mate  on  the 
Fdvorite,  my  boat  having  been  seized  the  year  before  by  the  revenue 
Hitter  Rushj  but  was  finally  released,  so  that  I  went  In  her  again  in 
1889  and  1890.    •    •    •    Prior  to  1886  I  nor  my  vessel  had  ever  been 
io  the  Bering  Sea  hunting,  but  had  cruised  along  the  coast  each  year 
tffm  the  Columbia  Eiver  to  Kadiak  Island,  and  then  returned  to  Vie- 
^dm  and  had  caught  seals  in  greater  or  less  numbers  each  year;  but  in 
1886  and  each  year  thereafter,  excepting  1891,  I  have  not  only  sealed 
Oft  the  coast,  but  have  also  been  in  the  Bering  Sea  hunting  seals. 
My  veeael  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1891,  but  I  did  not  go  with  her* 

Sir  George  Curtis  Lampson,  baronet,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose 
|ted  say :  (1)  That  he  is  58  years  of  age  and  a  sub- 
ject of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.   That  he  is  the  son  sir  G.  C,  Lampson,p,  564. 
and  successor  of  the  late  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  baro- 
net, who  founded  the  house  of  C.  M.  Lampson  about  the  year  1830.    That 
deponent  is  at  the  present  time  the  head  of  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson 
&  (}o.,  doing  business  at  64  Que/Cn  street,  in  the  city  of  LondoiL    That 
the  business  of  said  firm  is  that  of  commission  merchants,  engaged  in 
sdling  and  in  buying  on  commission  fur  skins  of  various  kiiids.    That 
Us  said  firm  now  handle  and  for  many  years  last  past  have  handled  a 
greater  number  of  skins  of  fur-seals  than  all  the  other  firms  in  the 
'Wiffld  put  together,  and  that  he  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  charr 
Mter  of  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  fur-seal  skins.    That  his 
partner,  Mr.  Bmil  Teichmann,  has  a  more  detailed  and  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  than  deponent,  and  can  depose  in  respect  to  the 
Mtnieid  aspeets  of  the  huHiness  in  more  detail  and  with  gr^ti^  ^^ 
^nney  tbas  depoaent  would  wish  to  dOm 
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•    •    •    Gapt.  A.  W.  Lavender,    •  *  •    being  duly  sworn,  dqKmes 

and  says:  I  am  40  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the 
J.  fr.  LovendeTj  p.  265.  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  Scotland,  South 

Dakota.  I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  two  years 
past,  employed  as  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department^  assigaed 
to  duty  as  agent  in  charge  of  St.  George  Island. 

Edward  Nighl  Lawson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  Ire- 

side  at  St.  Pauls,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  and  have 
E.  N.  Laweon,  p,  221.    j.^^^  j^^  ^^le  Territory  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

I  am  a  sea-otter  hunter  by  occupation  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
northwest  coast  from  San  Francisco  to  Unalaska. 

In  the  yeiars  1878  and  1879  I  wa^  employed  as  a  fur-seal  hunter  on 
board  the  schooners  Favorite  and  Onward^  respectively,  both  of  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia;  and  in  the  years  1884  and  1885  I  was  engaged 
in  the  same  capacity  on  the  schooners  Teresa  and  San  DiegOy  Tesp&o 
tively,  both  hailing  from  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Isaac  Lenard,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at  Bel- 

kofsky,  Alaska  Territory.    I  have  been  a  sea-otter 

J$aac  Lenard,  p.  217.     hunter  for  forty  years,  and  have  occasionally 

raided  the  Eussia  sea  islands. 

James  E.  Lennan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 
J,  Port  Townsend,  State  of  Washington,  and  am  by 

Jos.  E.  Lennan,  p,  369.  occupation  master  and  pilot  of  steam  vessels  in 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  coastwise  to  thjB  Bering  Se;^  1  have 
had  eighteen  years'  experience  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  ^Northwest  Coast  from  San  Francisco  to  Attn  Is- 
land, including  Bering  Sea  and  its  coast  line.  I  have  sailed  as  master 
of  trading  and  supply  vessels  for  a  number  of  years  in  Alaska,  and  in 
the  year  1887  was  master  of  a  sealing  schooner  clearing  from  Yietctria. 

George  Liebes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age 
is  25.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am  a  furrier  and  dealer  in  dressed 

and  raw  furs  by  occupation.    I  have  been  engaged 
George  Liebes,  p.  MO,     j^  ^^l^^  business  for  the  last  six  years.    Ihave 

been  going  to  Victoria  for  the  last  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
both  land  and  sea  furs.  In  1890  I  examined  14,000  far-seal  skins  that 
were  brought  down  on  a  tender  from  Sand  Point,  Alaska. 

Herman  Liebes,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  First.  That  he  is  50  years  of 

age  and  resides  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Herman  Liehee,  p,  512.    That  he  has  been  in  the  far  business  since  he  was 

13  years  of  age,  and  established  in  his  own  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1864.  That  he  first  began  to  buy  seal- 
skins in  the  year  1865. 

Isaac  Liebes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
r  •  J.        AM        ^*'^  Francisco,  Cal.    I  am,  and  have  been  for  the 

Isaac  Liehea,  p.  452.  ^^^^  ^  si^enty-three  years,  by  occupation  a  fur  mer» 
chant,  during  which  time  1  have  handled  more  raw  fur-seal  skins  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  more  than 
any  firm  or  corporation  except  the  lessees  of  the  sealeries  of  the  Pribilof 
and  Commander  islands.  I  claim  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
kinds  of  seal-skinS)  and  firom  all  the  different  localitieS|  and  can  readilf 
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ah  one  from  the  other.  I  am  also  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
capturing  the  seals,  both  on  land  and  in  the  water,  and  in  hand- 
king,  and  shipping  the  skins.  My  business  as  a  manufacturer 
as  also  made  me  equally  familiar  with  the  dressed  and  dyed 
8.  The  greater  part  of  the  raw  seal-skiiis  which  have  passed 
my  hands  were  Irom  seals  captured  at  sea,  and  it  is  with  this 
if  seal-hnuting  that  I  am  more  especially  familiar.  I  speak 
rsonal  observation  and  experience  in  describing  the  marine 
leet  and  the  business  of  marine  seal-hunting. 

rLiebeSjhaviug been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  la 

Bside  in  San  Francisco,  and  am  by  occupa- 

rrier,  having  been  engaged  in  that  busi-    Sidney  Liehea,  p.  516. 

the  last  six  years.    I  have  made  it  my 

I  to  examine  raw  seal-skins  brought  to  this  city  for  sale,  and 

iiar  with  the  different  kinds  of  sesd-skins  in  the  market.    I  can 

I  an  examination  of  a  skin  whether  it  has  been  caught  on  the 

or  American  sfde. 

(  Lighthouse,  beiog  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  na- 
Lian  of  Makah  tribe,  and  reside  at  Neah 
L  the  Indian  Eeservation,  in  the  State  of  Job,  lAgkthouse,  p.  889. 
gton,  United  States  of  America.    I  am 
)  years  of  s^e,  and  my  occupation  is  that  of  hunting  and  fish- 
am  the  owner  of  the  schooner  C.  C  Perkins,    I  have  been  en- 
n  sealing  and  fishing  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so. 
I  have  always  sealed  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and 
C9f)e  Flattery,  and  up  and  down  the  coast  from  Barclay  Sound 
lolumbia  Biver.    I  commenced  going  north  to  Barclay  Sound 
(n  years  ago. 

Xondahl,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  46 

age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My  oc- 

i  is  that  of  a  sealer.    I  first  went  sealing    caleh  Lindahl,p,456. 

ering  Sea  in  1890  on  the  Mattie  T.  Dyer. 

aployed  as  a  hunter. 

.  Littlejohn,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at 

kncisco,  Cal.    I  am  a  sea-otter  and  seal 

>y  occupation,  and  am  now  master  of  the   e,  W.  Littlejohn, p,  457, 

r  Pearly  which  is  engaged  in  sea-otter  hunt- 

lave  had  eight  (8)  years  experience  in  this  pursuit  in  the  waters 

e  Alaskan  coast. 

N.  Lofstad,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 

\  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am 

pation  a  dealer  in  furs  and  fiir  goods.    I   John  N.  Lofstad,  p.  516. 

en  in  the  business  for  twenty-eight  years, 

rhich  time  I  have  bought  large  numbers  of  dressed  and  undressed 

8,  and  1  am  thoroughly  fanuliar  with  the  business. 

im  H.  tx>ng,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 

ion  a  seaman,  and  have  followed  the  sea 

last  fifty  years.    I  have  been  mate  and    Wiiiiamff.Lofig,p,i57. 

of  vessels.    For  the  last  four  years  I  have 

a  to  sea.    In  1885 1  was  hunter  on  board  the  schooner  Lookout; 
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in  1886  I  was  mate  of  her ;  in  1887  I  was  master  of  her.    I  was  enga|[ol 
during  these  years  in  seal  and  otter  hunting  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Abial  P.  Loudy  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 

of  Hampden,  Me.,  and  am  55  years  of  age.   On 

Ahial  P.  LoHd,  p.  87.     April  4, 1885,  I  was  appointed  special  assistant 

Treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islands,  and  immedi- 
ately started  for  the  islands,  arriving  at  the  island  of  St.  Paul  on  May 
28  or  30.  Spent  that  season  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  returned  for  the 
winter  to  the  States,  leaving  the  islands  on  the  18th  of  August.  Went 
back  again  next  spring,  arriving  there  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
remained  until  August,  1887,  on  St.  Paul  Island.  Spent  the  season 
of  1888  and  1889  on  St.  George  Island,  returning  in  the  fall  of  1889  to 
the  States.  In  1880  I  spent  some  time  in  the  fall  on  St.  Paul  Inland. 
On  whichever  island  I  was  located  I  always  kept  careful  watch  and 
made  frequent  examination  of  the  rookeries  during  this  entire  period. 

Thomas  Lowe,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  speak  the 

English  language  fairly  well,  and  can  interpret 

Tk68,  Latve,  p.  371.  the  Ghinook  and  Indian  languages.  I  am  a  half- 
breed  Indian  and  belong  to  the  Ghallam  tribe,  and 
am  30  years  of  age.  I  reside  on  Whidby  Island,  and  am  by  occupation 
a  hunter  and  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  for  the  last  eight 
years.  I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889,  on  the  schooner  Jamet  0. 
Swan^  and  again  in  1801  on  the  schooner  Lottie,  These  two  seasons 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  I  have  been  in  the  Bering  Sea.  During  the 
other  seasons  I  sealed  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and  along  the 
coast  between  the  Columbia  Biver  and  the  northern  ^id  of  Yanoouver 
Island. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age.  residence,  and  occupation  t — ^A.  My  name 

is  Gharies  Lutjens;  I  am 50  years  of  age;  I  reside 
ChoB,  Luijens,  jp.  458.    in  this  city,  and  am  by  occupation  a  seal  hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statest— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — A.  The  State  of  Oalifomia. 

Thomas  Lyons,  having  been,  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 

in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  sea* 
Tho».  Lyons,  p.  460.       man.    On  the  24th  of  February,  1887, 1  left  the 

port  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on  a  sealing 
voyage  to  the  IS^orth  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.  I  went  on  the  schooner 
Triumphy  of  which  Capt.  Cox  was  master.  I  was  engaged  as  a  boat^ 
puller. 

George  McAlpine,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 

Juneau.    Spent  the  last  season  on  the  AUie  L 
Oearge  MoMpine,p. 266.  Alger,  hunting  seal,  as  boat-steerer. 

Charles  E.  McClennen,  being  duly  sworn^  says:  I  am  36  years  of 

age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident 

Charles  E.  MoClmnm,  of  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York.    I  am  » 

p.  517.  director  in  the  George  C.  Treadwell  Company, 

the  corporation  referred  to  in  the  aflSdavit  oi 
(Jeorge  H.  Treadwell,  verified  this  day.    I  have  been  in  the  fur  businew 
for  about  eight  year's,  and  during  that  time  I  have  handled  manyihr-seal 
akina  in  all  their  conditionB. 
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J.  D.  McDonald,  being  duly  sworn,  dei)06es  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Sitka.    Own  and  command  the  sealing  schooner 
Adveniure,    Am  by  occupation  a  miner  and  hun-   J.D,McDomldfp.^M, 
ter.    Have  been  engaged  in  sealing  two  years. 
Have  hunted  from  San  Francisco  to  Kadiak. 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,  of  Randolph,  Orange  County,  Vt.,  on  being  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says,  concerning  the  ftir-seals 
of  Alaska,  and  matters  relative  thereto,  as  follows :  ^«  S-  Mclntyre,  p.  40. 
I  am  a  native  of  Vermont,  48  years  old,  com- 
missioner from  Vermont  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893, 
etc.  In  the  years  1868  and  1869  I  was  special  United  States  Treas- 
ury agent,  assigned  to  duty  in  Alaska,  and  from  1870  to  1889,  inclusive, 
superintendent  of  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska  for  the  lessees.  I  spent 
ten  months  as  special  Treasury  agent,  from  November,  1868,  to  August, 
1869,  in  inquiry  concerning  the  fur-seal  fisheries  then  recently  acquired 
from  Bussia,  with  a  view  to  advising  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  what  dispoaition  should  be  made  of  them,  and  to  this  end  visited 
all  the  principal  points  along  the  northwest  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tanent  from  Vancouvei*'s  Island  to  the  most  westerly  island  of  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago,  the  Pribilof  group,  and  points  along  the  Bering 
Sea  coast. 

As  superintendent  of  the  seal  fisheries  I  visited  the  seal  islands  twice 
in  the  summer  of  1870;  remained  constantly  thereon  from  April,  1871, 
until  September,  1872.  and  thereafter  went  to  the  islands  every  summer 
from  1873  until  1889,  inclusive,  excepting  1883, 1884,  and  1885.  I  usu- 
ally remained  on  the  islands  about  four  months,  from  May  until  August, 
in  each  season,  supervising  the  annual  seal  catch,  examining  the  condi- 
tions of  seal  life,  studying  the  habits  of  the  seals,  and,  in  brief,  doing 
such  work  as  the  interests  of  the  lessees  seemed  to  demand.  I  also 
went  twice  to  London,  first  in  1872  and  again  in  1886,  to  attend  the  ftir- 
seal  trade  sales,  with  a  view  to  becoming  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  demands  of  the  seal-skin  market.  My  duties  as  such  special 
Treasury  agent  and  superintendent  demanded  and  received  my  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  of  seal  life  and  its  relation  to  commerce.  In  the 
execution  of  these  duties  I  was  constantly  aided  by  able,  intelligent 
assistants  and  native  seal  hunters,  whose  daily  observation^  and  reports 
were  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  me. 

H.  W.  Mclntjrre,  having  been  duly  sworn,  de-  ^^  jfr  ^clfityre  p,  184. 
poses  and  says:  I  am  an  American  citizen,  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  Vermont;  my  age  is  57  years;  I  am  a  resident  of 
Vina,  Tehama  County,  California,  and  by  occupation  general  manager 
of  Senator  Leland  Stanford's  Vina  ranch  and  Palo  Alto  vineyard.  In  the 
year  1871 1  entered  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Pribilof  group  of  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  first 
in  the  capacity  of  chief  mechanic,  and  later  as  resident  agent  in  charge 
of  the  island  of  St.  Paul. 

I  left  San  Francisco  for  Alaska  early  in  April  of  1871,  and  arrived  at 
St.  Paul  Island  about  the  beginning  of  May  the  same  year,  on  which 
island  I  resided  continuously  until  the  close  of  the  sealing  season  of  the 
year  1881,  leaving  there  in  the  month  of  August,  except  that  I  was  ab- 
sent on  leave  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  season  in  1874, 1877,  and 
1880.    During  the  period  of  my  residence  I  visited  the  islands  Of  St. 
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Oeorge,  IJnalaska,  and  other  principal  stations  of  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company  in  Bering  Sea  and  theKorth  Pacific,  and  obtained thiouf^ 
observation  and  from  information  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  far- 
seals  and  their  habits  while  upon  or  near  the  islands  which  oonstitiiti 
their  breeding  place. 
During  my  long  and  constant  residence  I  became  interested  in  all 

matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  t« 
H.  FT.  If cl«<yr«,  p.  138.  siding  upon  the  islands,  and  have  since^tlmHigii 

an  extensive  acquaintance  with  agents  and  em> 
ploy^s  of  the  lessees,  been  constantly  advised  as  to  events  transpiriBS 
there  from  year  to  year. 

William  Mclsaac,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  lam 

a  sailor,  and  reside  at  San  Francisco.    I  weut  to 

iFm.  MolBoao,  p.  460.    the  Bering  Sea  in  the  American  schooners  Aki- 

andef'  and  Otter  in  the  years  1889  and  1890.  •  •  • 
I  was  employed  as  boat  steerer  and  puller. 

James  McKeen,   being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  it 

Sitka,  and  am  by  occupation  a  seman  aod  seal 
Job.  McKeen,  p,2&l»      hunter.    Have  been  engaged  in  catching  eeab 

the  last  five  years,  most  of  the  time  as  captain 
of  a  schooner. 

William  McLaughlin,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1 

reside  in  San  Francisco;  my  occupation  is  tbaJ 
Wm.  McLaughlin, p.  iei.of  a  seaman.    I  shipped  as  a  boat  puller  in  1886 

on  the  schooner  Triumph.  •  ♦  •  In  1887 1 
went  codfishing  in  the  barkentine  Pr6»i?itwm  to  the  Bering  and  Okhotsk 
Seas.  •  •  •  I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  Maggie  Ross  from  Vic- 
toria.   •    •    •    I  shipped  as  a  boat  puDer. 

Q.  What  is   your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation t — A.  Mj 

^,      ,^  ^  .„     name  is  Alexander  McLean:  age,  32;  residence, 

Alex.  McLean,  p.  436.     ^^^  Fraucisco;  Occupation,  master  mariner. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  1 — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seat — A.  I  have. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  1 — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged f — ^A.  I  have  been 
nine  years  in  the  sealing  business. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  t — A.  My 

name  is  Daniel  McLean;  age,  43;   occupation, 

Damei  McLean,  p.  443.  master  mariner;  residence,  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seat — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  1 — Eleven  years.    . 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged? — ^A.  Eleven  years. 

The  undersigned,  Kobert  H.  McManus,  of  the  city  of  Victoria,  prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia,  Dominion  of  Canada, 

liohu  H.  McManus,  p.  being  duly  sworn,  saith:  I  am  about  49  years  of 
335.  age,  and  have  for  some  years  past  followed  tJje 

calling  of  newspaper  correspondent  and  writer. 

In  1889,  at  the  time  the  British  sealing  schooners  were  seized  in  tbe 
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•eriugSea  by  the  United  States  revenue  cutters,  I  devoted  someatten- 
«n  to  the  sealing  industry.  Being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walter  Boms, 
tirongh  his  being  a  boarder  in  my  family,  and  who  is  largely  identified 
rith  the  sealing  industry,  I  was  by  him  earnestly  solicited  to  accom- 
•any  him  on  a  sealing  cruise  on  board  his  schooner  Otto  last  season. 
k>me  time  previously  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  gout,  and  was 
kt  the  time  of  solicitation  by  Mr.  Borns  partially  convalescent.  I  was 
advised  that  the  voyage  would  tend  towards  the  recovery  of  my  health 
tnd  the  inducement  of  an  opportunity  to  gain  by  personal  observation 
ill  that  could  be  learned  of  the  seal-huntiug  question,  which  I  would  be 
enabled  to  turn  to  pecuniary  account  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  de- 
tenoined  my  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  although  the  pecuniary  ofter 
of  Mr.  Borns  was  merely  trivial.  I  was  very  weak  and  feeble,  and  had 
to  be  assisted  on  board  the  vessel.  Mr.  F.  King-Hall,  correspondent  of 
^e  New  York  Herald,  was,  with  my  consent,  taken  on  board  as  a  pas- 
senger. 

Thomas  Madden,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    My  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  a  seaman.    I  have  been  going  to  the    Tho9,  Madden,  p,  462. 
Bering  Sea  over  twelve  years  on  whalers  and . 
sealers.    I  went  sealing  in  1888, 1889, 1890,  and  1891  on  the  Black  JMa- 
mond.    We  left  Yictoria  along  in  January  of  each  year.    I  was  a  boat 
puller. 

Edward  Mai tland,- being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  in 
British  Ck>lumbia.     I  reside  now  in  New  Met- 
lakahtla.    Am  31  years  old.    I  have  been  a  hunter   ^dwd.  Maitland,  p.  284. 
all  my  life.     Have  hunted  seal  in  a  canoe;  my 
lodge  was  on  Dundas  Island,  and  I  hunted  in  Queen  Charlottes  Sound 
andDixons  Entrance. 

Makeshow,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident 

of  this  village  and  that  the  evidence  given  by    jfakeah^w,  p.  3ii. 
Weekenunesch  is  true. 

John  Malowansky,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  re- 
sident of  Ssoi  Francisco,  Gal.,  and  an  American 
otizen,  though  a  Eussian  by  birth.  I  am  a  mer-  John  Malowansky,  p,  197. 
cbnt  by  profession,  aud  am  agent  for  the  Eus- 
sb  Sealskin  Company,  and  wa^  formerly,  for  many  years,  the  agent 
f>r  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Phillipeus  &  Go.,  the  former  lessees  of  the  Kus- 
tian  s^  islands. 

During  the  years  1869, 1870,  and  18711  resided  on  the  Commander  Is- 
^ds,  in  tlie  pursuit  of  the  sealing  business,  of  which  I  had  charge.  I  was 
^ete  again  in  1887  as  the  agent  of  the  company.  I  formerly  lived  in 
Kamchatka,  and  frequently  visited  the  Commander  Islands  between 
%1  and  1887.  I  have  also  been  a  dealer  in  furs.  I  am  well  acquainted,. 
frmn  long  experience  and  observation,  with  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Q)e  sealing  business  and  the  present  condition  of  the  fur  seal  trade, 
^Specially  on  the  Bussian  side  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

James  Maloy,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  50 
Ycnrs  of  age.    1  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My  oc- 
^pation  is  that  of  a  seaman.    I  was  in  the  North   Jae.  Maloy,  p,  463. 
Padfic  and  Bering  Sea  in  1889.    I  went  out  in 
the  Maggie  RoiSy  which  sailed  from  Victoria  in  the  month  of  February, 
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Q.  State  your  age  and  place -of  regidence. — ^A.  I  am  34  yean  of  ^l 

^  and  am  a  native  and  resident  of  St.  Paul  Islsuki. 

2f0en  Mandregtfifp.  139.  ^lag]^^. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — ^A.  I  am  a  sealer,  formerly  in  tlie  en- 
ploy  of  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Company,  and  now  in  the  emplay  of  the 
Korth  American  Oommercial  Company. 

John  Margathe,  being  duly  sworn,  dejwses  and  says  that  fcr  25  yean 
^  .  ^,  .  oAo  ^®  ^^^  reside^  on  the  we«jt  coast  of  VanoouTtr  h 
Jahn  Martaihe,  p.  m.  land,  Victoria,  Barclay  Sound,   etc.,  and  that  it 

present  he  owns  a  store  inUchuIet,  Barclay  Soa^ 
and  is  the  only  white  man  residing  in  same. 

Pp^tnck  Maroney,  having  been  duly  sworn,  depoises  and  says:  I  rende 

in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of » 
Patrick  Maroney, p,i6i.  Seaman ;  I  made  two  voyages  to  the  North  Pad& 

and  Bering  Sea.  In  1889  I  went  out  in  the  Jftff 
Ellenj  of  which  Gapt.  Alex.  McLean  was  master,  and  in  1890 1  went 
out  in  the  Lizzie  Mien.    I  was  a  boat  puller  on  both  voyages. 

Oharles  Martin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  s^s:  I  was  boTBit 

Klinquan  and  reside  there;  an^  30  years  old,  aod 
Chas,  Martin,  p,  297.     my  occupation  is  that  of  a  hunter.     Have  hooted 

fur-seal  ever  since  I  was  a  boy;  always  hantio 
Dixons  Entrance  and  around  Prince  of  Wales  a^ad  Queen  Gbaiiottes 
islands. 

Walter  Edward  Martin,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  as  follows: 

First.  That  he  is  40  years  of  age,  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

and  lives  in  the  city  of  St.  Albans,  and  carriei 

Walter  E,  Martin,p.^'  on  business  at  4  Lambeth  Hill,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don; that  he  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  O.  W.  Mar- 
tin &  Sons,  who  are  the  successors  of  the  firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmano, 
which  Arm  was  composed  of  deponent's  father,  0.  W.  Martin,  and  EmO 
Teichmann,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  G.  M.  Lampaon  &  C<v 
of  the  city  of  London;  that  the  said  firm  of  G.  W.  Martin  &  Sons  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  furs  of  all  kinds;  that 
they  have  until  the  last  year  and  have  for  many  years  last  past  dressed 
and  dyed  a  larger  number  of  skins  of  the  fur-seal  than  all  the  other 
firms  in  the  world  together;  that  deponent  has  made  no  examination 
of  the  books  of  his  firm  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  precisely  the  nnmher 
of  skins  annually  dressed  and  dyed  by  his  said  firm  and  its  predece$aiv. 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  his  said  firm  in  one  year  dressed  150,000  fur-seal 
skins,  and  of  that  number  dyed  130,000,  and  it  is  also  the  &ct  thai 
until  within  the  last  two  years  his  firm  dressed  upwards  of  110,000  or 
120,000  skins  in  each  year,  and  dyed  upwards  of  100,000  skins  so 
dressed. 

That  deponent  has  been  in  the  business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  fur- 
seal  skins  about  twenty-two  years;  that  he  has  personally  handlel 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  skins,  and  that  he  has  a  detailed 
and  specific  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  various  sorts  of  s^- 
skins  and  of  the  markets  therefor,  and  that  he  has  also  ;#  general 
knowled|^e  of  the  history  of  the  seal-skin  business  durii^  t)ie  whole  of 
that  penod. 
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*  Frederick  Mason^  being  duly  swotd,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  32 years 
old.    Was  bom  in  British  Colombia,  and  now 

reside  at  New  Metlakahtla.    Am  a  hunter  by  oc-   FredeHoh  Maaant  p.  284. 
cupation ;  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  canoes  since  I 
was  a  boy.    *    •    *    My  hunting  lodge  has  always  been  on  Nicholas 
Bay,  and  I  have  hunted  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Dixons  Entrance, 
and  off  Prince  of  Wsdes  Island. 

Henry  Mason,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  43 
years  of  age  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 
occupation  is  that  of  a  seal  hunter.    I  went  seal-   ^enry  Maaon,  p.  464. 
ingonthe?7m6Wnainl891.    •    •    •    •    In  1890 
I  went  sealing  in  the  schooner  ArgonauU 

William  Mason,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
seaman  by  occupation,  and  I  reside  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.    I  made  a  sealing  cruise  in  the    Wm,  MaaQn,  p.  465. 
British  schooner  Maybelle^  Capt.  Hanson,  during 
the  season  of  1891,  leaving  Victoria  in  the  latter  part  of  January.    I 
was  a  boat  puller. 

•  Thorwal  Mathasan,  being  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  My  name  is 
Thorwal  Mathasan;  my  age  is  39  years:  occupa- 
tion, seaman;  I  reside  at  victoria, British  Colum-  3^*^^**  MathoBan,  p. 
bia.    I  went  sealing  in  1891  in  the  Oscar  and  Hat- 
tie^    *    ^    *    as  a  boat  puller.    *    *    *    I  went  sealing  again  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1892,  in  the  same  vessel. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  S.  MelavidofT  and  David  Salamatoff^ 
who,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say:  We  are 
natives  of  Alaska,  are  now  and  have  been  for  ^'^  ^la^t^ff^  ^' 

past  twenty  years  residents  of  Unalaska.  •  •  •         ^^  MfP- 
I,  S.  Melavidoff,  am  53  years  of  age.    I,  David  Salamatoff,  am  67  years 

Q.  State  your  age  and  place  of  residence. — 
A.  I  am  thirty-six  years  of  age;  have  resided       ^^  Melovedoff  et  ah, 
on  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  for  the  past  twenty-    ^*     ' 
four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — ^A.  I  am  a  sealer;  formerly  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  Korth  American  Commercial  Company. 

Q.  Has  your  occupation  been  such  as  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
notice  from  year  to  year  the  condition  of  the  rookeries  and  the  peculiar- 
ities of  seal  lifet«— A.  Yes;  I  was  chief  for  about  ten  years^  and  during 
that  time  had  charge  of  the  drives  and  have  always  participated  in  the 
killing  of  the  seals. 

Anton  Melovedoff,  being  duly  swoni,  deposes 
and  says :  I  am  thirty-eight  (38)  years  of  age  and  Anton  Melovedoff,  p.  143. 
I  was  bom  on  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska.  I  came 
to  St.  Paul  Island  in  18G4,  the  first  time,  and  in  1869  the  second  time. 
JL  have  resided  here  since  1869  and  I  have  been  constantly  employed 
among  the  Alaskan  fur-seals  in  all  that  time.  I  have  had  a  large  and 
varied  experience  in  all  the  details  of  the  business  as  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  on  St.  Paul  Island^  and  I  have  done  service  in  all  the  depart- 
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ments  from  the  work  of  a  boy  to  that  of  First  Chief  of  the  Iduid.  I 
can  read  and  write  the  English,  Russian,  and  Alent  languages  audi 
can  interpret  them  into  one  another.  I  have  read  a  considoable 
amount  of  the  controversies  on  the  Sea]  Question  since  the  seals  b^u 
to  decrease  so  rapidly  on  the  rookeries  and  I  have  observed  the  rooke- 
ries and  their  daily  condition  since  I  became  First  Chief  in  18S4,  whidi 
office  I  resigned  in  1891. 

Simeon  Melovidov,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,   and  I  was  born  at  Sitka^    Alaska.    I   came  to 

St.  Paul  Island  in  1857,  and  resided  here  eTer 
8,  Melovidov,  p,  146.      since.    I  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  and  am 

familiar  with  the  fur-seal  indastry  as  it  is  carriel 
on  on  St.  Paul  Island.  I  became  an  able  sealer  in  1879^  and  worked 
at  it  ever  since,  except  in  the  winters,  when  I  was  at  schooL  I  h»Tc 
driven  seals  and  skinned  them  and  prepared  the  skins  for  shipment 
I  am  at  present  the  school  teacher  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  I  can  lead 
and  write  English  and  Russian,  as  well  as  the  Aleut  lan^aga 

Eobert  Michaelsen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at 

the  settlement  known  as  Soldovoi,  on  Oookh 
Eobert Michael8en,p,292,lnlety  Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  fin 

the  past  ten  years,  chiefly  at  settlements  along  the 
coast  between  Sitka  and  Cook's  Inlet.  I  am  a  miner  and  prospedsr 
by  occupation,  and  have  never  had  any  experience  in  sealing.  I  h»w 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  while  engaged  in  my  busines 
of  prospecting,  traveling  along  it  in  a  canoe,  and  entering  all  bays,  in- 
lets, stx'eams,  etc.,  between  the  points  above  mentioned. 

Amos  Mill,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  in  Biit- 

ish  Columbia;  I  am  about  50  years  old,  and  now 
Amos  Mill,  p.  2S5.        reside  in  NTew  Metlakahtla;  have  be^i  a  hunter 

all  my  life;  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  canoes;  mj 
lodge  is  on  Dundas  Island,  and  I  hunt  off  Prince  of  TV' ales'  Island,  ifi 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  and  Dixon's  Entrance. 

N.  B.  Miller,  an  assistant  in  the  scientific  department  of  the  XTnited 

States  Fish-Commission  steamer  Albatrossj  hdof 
JV.  B,  Miller,  p.  199.      duly  swom,  deposes  and  says :  I  visited  the  Bed 

rookery  and  Northeast  Point  rookery  on  St.  Paul 
Island,  Pribilofs  and  the  Village  rookery  of  St.  George  Island,  Prihi- 
lofs,  and  took  a  number  of  photographs  on  each.     •    •     • 
I  have  made  five  cruises  in  Alaskan  waters,  vi4:  In  the  year  188^ 

along  the  coast  from  Unalaska  to  Middletoa 
N.  B,  Miller,  p.  371.  Island;  in  the  year  1889,  through  the  inland  pas- 
sages of  southeastern  Alaska  as  far  north  as  Gbil- 
koot  Inlet;  in  the  year  1890,  through  the  Bristol  Bay  region  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  as  far  west  as  Umnak  Island;  in  the  year  1891,  to  tlie 
Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering  Sea;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1892^  in 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  from  Kadiak  Island  to  Pruice  William  Sound, 
going  into  Cook  Inlet  as  far  as  Coal  Harbor. 

O.  E*  Miner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  seal  hun- 
ter  by    occupation;    have  been     engaged   for 
a, E.Miner,  p.  466.       the  past  five  years  in  sealing,  always  as  hunW. 

*  *  *  Am  at  prctsent  hunter  on  the  sdbooner 
Henry  D&nnis. 
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Metry  Monin,  Nicoli  Noojook,  Stepliaii  Toocliyk,  Alexy  Mahagak, 
Tekaii  Ivanoff,  Alexander  Kamlook,  Peter  Cbara- 
sliook,  Stephan  Apavelook,  Alexy  Abakee,  Sim-  Metry Moninetal,p,225. 
eon  Tanapee,  Nicoli  Kashagak,  Tekaii  Kookew, 
Pavel  Abanyiigaw,  and  Peter  Abangac,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and 
say:  That  we  are  natives  of  Alaska,  and  reside  at  the  settlement  of 
Port  Alexander,  Cook's  Inlet,  Alaska  Territory.  We  are,  by  occupa- 
tion, hunterts  of  fur  animals,  excepting  the  fur-seal,  and  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  pursuit  all  our  lives,  chiefly  in  this  neighborhood. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  oc- 
cupation t — A.  My  name  is  Frank  Moreau;  age,    Frank  Moreau,  p.  iei. 
32;  reaidence,  San  Francisco;  occupation,  seal 
hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  of? — A.  Kentucky;  I  was  born 
there  jl  am  now  residing  in  the  State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  long? — A.  For  five  or  six  years  I  have  been 
catching  seals. 

Eddie  Morehead,  having  been  duly  sworn,  de-   Eddie  Morehead,  p.  467. 
poses  and  says,  I  am  21  years  of  age;  I  reside  in 
San  Francisco;  my  occupation  is  that  of  a  longshoreman.    I  have  been 
employed  on  a  sealing  vessel  as  a  cabin  boy  and  boat-puller.    I  made 
one  voyage  on  the  Vanderhilt  in  the  North  Pacific  in  1888. 

Thomas  P.  Morgan,  being  duly  sworn  says,  I  t,  F.  Morgan^  p.  60. 
am  44  years  of  age,  and  reside  in  the  town  of 
Groton.  Conn.  In  1868  I  shipped  as  second  mate  of  the  bark  Peru^ 
owned  by  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Haven,  of  the  city  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  which  vessel  was  commanded  by  my  father,  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Morgan,  and  sailed  on  that  bark  from  Honolulu  about  the  27th  day  of 
February,  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  seals  on  the  islands  in  Ber- 
ing Sea,  Williams  &  Haven  having  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
seal  fisheries,  and  being,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  largest  firm  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  that  business.  We  sailed  to  the  port  of  Sitka,  and 
there  applied  to  the  commander.  Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  for  permis- 
sion to  land  the  cargo  of  the  bark  on  the  Pribilof  Island  and  take  seals 
on  those  islands.  At  the  end  of  the  season  I  remained  on  the  island  of 
St.  Paul,  one  of  the  said  Pribilof  Islands,  until  August,  1869,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Williams  &  Haven's  interests  in  and  about  the  said 
idand.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  I  returned  to  this  country,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  which  Williams  & 
Haven  were  stockholders,  I  was  employed  in  the  year  1874  to  return  to 
the  Pribilof  Islands  as  a  representative  of  the  said  Alaska  Commercial 
Company. 

In  pursuance  of  such  request  I  returned  to  the  islands  as  agent  of 
said  last-mentioned  company  in  charge  of  the  island  of  St.  George, 
which  with  the  islands  of  St.  Paul,  Otter,  and  Walrus,  constitute  the 
^oup  known  as  the  Pribilof  Islands.  I  arrived  at  said  island  some 
time  in  May,  1874;  took  up  my  residence  there  and  remained  in  my 
capacity  of  agent  in  and  about  that  island  during  each  sealing  season 
thereafter  until  the  year  1887.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sealing  season 
of  1887, 1  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1891  was  engaged  by 
the  Russian  Sealskin  Company,  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  chief  agent  of 
that  company,  to  proceed  to  the  islands  of  Komandorski,  consisting  of 
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Oopper  and  Bering  Islands,  commonly  called  the  Commander  Ids 
which  said  company  had  a  lease  of  the  said  Commander  Islands  as 
as  of  the  island  of  Tuleni  or  Bobben,  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  to  kill  i 
and  other  ftir-bearing  animals  on  those  islands  on  the  payment 
royalty  to  the  Bussian  Government.  During  the  years  above-menti* 
I  have  superintended  the  killing  of,  on  the  average,  18,000  seals  a^ 
and  in  the  last  year  of  my  employment  by  the  Bussian  Sealskin  ( 
pany  I  killed  or  superintended  the  killing  of  30,000  seals.  The  skim 
curing  of  skins,  packing  of  skins,  and  snipping  of  the  skins  from 
islands  of  all  the  seals  the  killing  of  which  I  superintended  has 
under  my  immediate  supervision,  and  a  considei*able  part  of  the  i 
thereof  has  been  done  by  me  personally. 

That  during  my  employment  on  said  Pribilof  Islands  I  care 
studied  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal  and  the  statements  hereafter  mac 
to  the  habits  of  said  animals  are  based  on  my  own  observation  and 
from  the  fact  that  these  statements  have  been  corroborated  by  nal 
and  residents  on  said  islands,  whom  I  know  to  be  familiar  with  e 
phase  of  seal  life. 

John  Morris,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   My  age  i 

years,  my  occupation  seaman,  and  my  resid 
John  Morris,  p.  340.       is  Victoria,  British  Columbia.     I  have  ha( 

years'  experience  in  sealing,  both  in  the  1^ 
Pacific  and  the  Bering  Sea.  In  February,  ^^^  ^  went  sealing 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  the  schooner  Onward,  •  • 
shipped  as  mate.  •  •  •  About  the  last  of  April,  1883, 1  sailed 
Victoria  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  the  Onward,  •  •  •  About  th 
of  January  [1884]  I  sailed  as  master  of  the  A{fred  Adams  on  a  sei 
voyage.  •  •  •  In  February,  1885, 1  sailed  from  Victoria,  Bi 
Columbia,  on  the  schooner  Seventy-six,  ♦  •  •  In  the  month  of 
ruary,  1887, 1  sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  iu  the  schc 
Black  Diamond, 

Matthew  Morris,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bo 

Kasan  and  am  22  years  old.    Am  a  hunter  b 

Matthew  MorriBfp,  286.  cupatiou  and  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  cano< 

Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

John  M.  Morton,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
United  States  shipping  commissioner  at  San  Francisco.    The  Al 

Commercial  Company  obtained  the  lease  o: 

Jno,  M.  Morton,  p.  66.    seal  islands  in  1870.    In  the  fall  of  that  y< 

went  to  Alaska  on  the  steamer  Constantine  t 
agent  of  said  company,  arriving  at  St.  Paul  Island  in  October,  ^ 
I  remained  until  the  close  of  the  sealing  season  in  the  following ; 
During  the  summer  of  1872, 1  visited  all  of  the  trading  posts  o 
company,  both  on  the  mainland  of  Alaska  and  the  various  islands, 
spending  the  entire  summer  in  Bering  Sea.  This  trip  was  extend* 
Copper  and  Bering  islands,  belonging  to  the  Bussians,  and  of  ^ 
members  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  control  at  that  t 
and  to  the  Petropaulovski  in  Kamchatka.  In  the  course  of  our 
age  in  1872,  we  touched  twice  at  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska,  spem 
there  all  together,  perhaps,  a  week  or  ten  days.  During  our  stay  a 
Paul  this  year,  I  visited  (in  July)  most  of  the  rookeries  and  hau 
grounds  of  the  fur-seals. 

The  summer  of  1873 1  spent  on  St,  Geor^^e^  and  labile  there  my  I 
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M  eaQed  mefrequently  to  the  varioas  portioiiB  of  the  island  where  the 
bIs  were  accustomed  to  congregate.  1  did  not  go  to  Alaska  in  1873, 
Lt  iu  1875  and  again  in  1876  I  went  north,  spending  both  seasons  on 
;.  Paol  Island.  I  resigned  my  position  with  the  .Alaska  Commercial 
NDpany  iu  t^e  fall  of  1876,  but  in  the  spring  of  1877  I  was  appointed 
>  the  position  of  Treasury  agent  at  the  seal  islands  (in  charge),  anden- 
sred  upon  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  in  May  of  that  year* 
hiring  my  residence  on  the  island,  which,  so  far  as  the  sealing  seasons 
rere  concerned,  practically  covered  a  period  of  eight  years  (from  1870 
0 1878  inclusive),  I  obtained  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sealing  business 
Q  its  various  branches,  and  became  familiar  with  all  of  the  ground  oc- 
mpied  by  the  fur  seals. 

1  was  at  all  times  greatly  interested  in  observing  the  movements  and 
libits  of  these  animals  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  visit 
me  or  more  of  the  rookeries.  During  the  seasons  of  1877  and  1878, 
vhile  serving  in  the  capacity  of  si>ecial  Treasury  agent,  I  devoted  my 
best  attention  and  study  to  this  subject. 

Moses,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native  Nitnat 
Indian,  and  reside  at  Pachenah  Bay  on  Vancouver 
Island,  at  Vancouver.  British  Columbia.     I  am    Mo8e9,p,309. 
50  years  old,  and  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  and 
tflberman,  and  have  been  so  engaged  for  about  thirty  years.    I  have 
0Rded  out  firom  Neah  Bay  in  the  sealing  schooner  0.  G.  Perkins  (that 
WBs  last  year),  and  this  year  1  am  sealing  on  the  schooner  James  G. 
Suttm.   Formerly  I  sealed  out  of  Pachenah  Bay  with  my  tribe  in  canoes, 
l^e  Hsed  to  seal  in  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca.  and  all  along  the 
«oa«t  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  upper  end  oi  Vancouver  Island. 
I  am  familiar  with  all  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancou- 
'ver  Island. 

Morris  Moss,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  have  resided  in 
Biitiah  Columbia  thirty  years.    Since  1880  have 
Bade  my  home  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    MorH$  Mo$8,p.Ul. 
Xy  occupation  is  that  of  purchasing  raw  fiirs.    Of 
tte  years  raw  fur-seal  skins  have  been  the  principal  furs  handled  by 
i»e.    I  have  bought  from  10,000  to  202000  per  year,  and  am  vice- 
president  of  the  balers'  Association  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Jaeob  H.  Monlton,  of  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
sndsays:  I  am  56  years  of  age,  and  my  occupa- 
tion is  farming.    From  1877  to  1886  I  was  first   j.  jet.  Moulton,  p.  71. 
^tant  Treasury  agent  on  the  seal  islands.    I 
i   tmred  on  St.  Oeorge  Island  May  21, 1877,  and  left  the  islands  in  the 
U  of  1884.    I  spent  four  summers  on  St.  George  Island,  and  one 
winter,  from  1877  to  1881,  and  four  summers  and  four  winters  on  St. 
hnllsland,  from  1881  to  1884.    Each  season  I  made  careful  examiua- 
%  of  the  rookeries  on  the  island  whore  I  then  was  located,  in  con- 
^>^ii  with  my  official  duties,  and  I  u^.o  made  some  study  of  the  life 
^hStAtA  of  the  seal. 

^ Peter  C.  MuUer,  a  resident  of  Afognak,  being  duly  sworn,  depose 
^  say:  That  I  have  been  in  Alaska  eight  years. 
JT  oecupation  is  hunter.    I  am  captain  of  a   p.  o.  Muiler,  p.  223. 
■atiiig  schooner. 

4b  s 
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Josepli  Mnrray,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reade  at Tcit 

Collins,  Colo.;  I  am  49  years  of  age,  and  I  m 
Jm.  Murray,  p.  78.        the  first  assistant  special  agent  at  the  seal  idandi 

in  Bering  Sea.  That  in  pursuance  of  DepaiiaieiK 
instructions  to  me,  dated  April  20, 1889, 1  proceeded  to  the  seal  isluds 
and  landed  on  St.  George  Island  May  31, 1889.  That  I  had  charge  of 
that  island  until  July  1, 1890,  and  I  was  present  during  the  whole  of 
two  sealing  seasons  on  the  island  of  St.  George. 

Billy  Kah-hoo,  being  duly  sworn,  dex)oses  and  says :  I  am  aboat  35 

years  old.    Was  bom  at  and  reside  at  Eillisnoo 
Billy  Nah-hoo,  p.  262,    all  my  life.    Am  by  occupation  a  herring  fisher- 
man and  oil-maker,  which  oil  I  sell  to  other  taibcs 
of  Indians.    I  have  visited  all  the  islands  between  here  and  Sitka,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Sound. 

Nashtou,  being  duly  sworn,  dex)oses  and  says :  I  was  bom  at  Eas-aao: 

am  60  years  old;  and  have  been  a  hunter  all  bj 
NaMhion,p,297.  life;  have  hunted  fur-seal  outside  of  Prince  o( 

Wales  Island  and  InDixons  Entrance  during  tiit 
month  of  May  every  year  for  a  long  time. 

Smith  Katch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  horn  at 

Kas-aan  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life^  and  aa 
8miiK  Natch,  p.  298.      now  a  very  old  man,  about  80  years  old.   flan 

been  a  hunter  all  my  life.*  Have  hunted  foi-flCi^ 
every  season  for  a  great  many  years  in  Dixons  Entrance. 

Dan  Nathlan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  on 

Queen  Charlottes  Island.    Am  25  years  old  and 
Dan  Nathlan,  p,  286.    now  reside  at  Howkan.    Am  a  hunter  by  occb 

pation.  Have  hunted  fur-seal  since  I  was  aboT. 
This  is  the  first  year  I  ever  hunted  on  a  schooner;  am  now  on  ^ 
schooner  Adventure. 

Nechantake,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1  wasbomin  Yak* 

utat  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.     I  belong 

Neohaniake,  p.  240.     to  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians,  and  am  a  very 

old  man.    Am  by  occupation  a  hunter. 

Joseph  Ncishkaitk,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  wasbofi 

in  British  Columbia;  am  GO  years  old,  and  no* 
Joseph Neishlcaitk,p,2S7,  reside  at  New  Melakahtla;  am  a  hunter  by  occt 

pation;  have  hunted  fiu^-seal;  hunt  in  DixoBS 
Entrance  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

NUes  Kelson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by  oeeop* 

tion  a  seal    hunter,    and    part    owner    of  tbe 
NileB  Nelson,  p,4G9,      schooner  Annie.    My  residence  is  in  San  Frao 

Cisco.  I  was  engaged  in  hunting  seals  during  tbe 
years  1885  and  1886  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

S.  E.  Nettleton,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  as  follows:  My  place 

of  residence  since  May,  1891,  has  been  Seattle. 

A  B.  NettUUm,  p.  7i,    Washington.     For  a  period  of  nineteen  years 

prior  to  that  date  I  was  a  resident  of  the  State  o' 
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iiBnesota.  My  oocnpation  was  titti  of  a  real  estate  and  investment 
broker.  In  the  autiunn  of  1889  I  went  to  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  odb 
xf  the  Pribilof  group,  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  August,  1890, 1  returned  to  the  States  and  stayed  until  the  spring 
>f  1891,  when  I  returned  to  said  island  of  St.  Paul.  I  remained  there 
Iming  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  that  year^  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  island  of  St.  George,  where  I  remained  antU  June«  1892. 
In  discharge  of  my  duties  as  Treasury  agent  I  made  such  ohservfti^ 
tioDS  as  could  be  taken  ftom  the  breediDg  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  on  the  islands,  and  in  the  waters  immediately  adjacent  thereto, 
and  which  enable  me  to  make  the  following  statement  of  facts;  and 
Inmi  personal  observation  as  well  as  information  received  from  the  na- 
tive  inhabitants  of  said  islands,  and  white  men  resident  thereon,  I 
bave  formed  the  opinions  heretu  expressed  based  upon  information  and 
bdiet 

Arthur  Newman,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  51  years 
of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
have  lived  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  greater  Arikur  Kewman,  p.  3io. 
part  of  the  time  since  1869.    For  eight  -years  I 
was  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  Chemofsky,  and  for 
ten  years  I  acted  in  the  same  capacity  at  Umuak;.for  three  years  I 
▼as  an  officer  of  a  supply  tender  making  trips  between  San  Francisco 
and  Unalaska.    I  have  made  four  trips  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Attn 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Gustavo  Niebaum,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am 
50  years  old,  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  and  a 
mmhant  and  shipowner.    I  was  born  in  Hels-    Gustave  Niebaum,  p.ie» 
iogfors,  Finland,  and  became  an  American  citizen 
by  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States.    I  entered  the  service 
of  the  Eussian  American  Commercial  Company  in  1858,  and  was  in 
eofflmand  of  one  of  tlieir  vessels  from  1866  until  the  cession  of  Alaska 
to  the  United  States.    I  am.  and  have  been  for  several  years  past,  vice- 
president  and  a  director  or  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  the  former  lessees, 
respectively,  of  the  Alaska  and  Siberian  sealeries. 

In  these  various  positions  the  care  and  management  of  seal  rookeries 
uid  system  and  methods  of  killing  seals  and  curing  and  transporting 
fteir  skins  to  market  has  been  my  study.  I  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands 
ia  1867  and  had  charge  of  seal  killing  there  in  1868  and  1869.    •    •    • 

I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  sealeries  or 
tbe  sealskin  trade.    •    •    •  Oustave  mebaum,  p.  79. 

I  was  formerly  a  resident  of  that  Territory.  •  •  • 

I  was  from  1880  until  1881  vice-consul  of  Eussia  at  the  port  of  San 
Fninciaoo.    •    •    • 
\     I  was  mstnunental  in  Eussia  in  obtaining  the   Gftwtor«iVi«&aiim,  1^.202. 
.   lease  for  the  last-named  company  and  had  familiarized  myself  with  the 
\    lealeries  upon  these  islands  in  this  connection. 


t 


Ii.A.Noyes,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native 
American,  and  my  home  is  in  -Eandolph,  Vt.    I 
«a  52  years  of  age,  and  a  physician  by  profes-   L.  A.  Noyes,  p.  79. 
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In  1880  I  entered  the  service  of  the  lessees  of  the  PribDof  Islai 
resident  physician  at  the  seal  islands,  and  have  resided  here  coi 
onsly  ever  since,  excepting  an  occasional  visit  to  my  home,  for 
months  in  winter,  once  or  twice  since  1880. 

From  June,  1880,  to  Augnst,  1883, 1  was  on  St.  George  Iskuu 
^m  1883  to  1884  I  was  on  St.  Paul  Island.  I  then  returned  i 
George,  where  I  have  resided  ever  since,  excepting  the  vacation 
said. 

.  I  have  given  much  time  to  the  stndy  of  the  Alaskan  fiir-seal  a 
peculiar  habits,  and  I  have  watched  with  care  and  solicitude  t 
crease  and  the  decline  in  numbers  of  the  animals  on  the  hauling  gr 
and  rookeries,  and  also  the  methods  followed  by  the  lessees  in  t 
the  skins — the  driving  and  killing  of  the  young  males  of  from  t 
five  years  old,  and  the  salting,  curing,  bundling,  and  shipping  < 
skins.  I  have  likewise  carefully  observed  and  noted  the  coming 
seals  in  the  spring,  the  hauling  out  at  different  times  of  the  v 
ages  and  sexes,  their  disposition  on  the  hauling  grounds  and  rool 
the  formation  of  the  ^^  harem  "  or  family,  the  birth  of  the  pups,  t 
grations  of  the  mother  seals  to  feed,  the  breaking  up  of  the  haren 
scattering  of  the  cows,  and  the  general  intenningling  of  the  se 
-September,  and  finally  the  departure  of  the  herd  from  the  islai 
Kovember  or  later. 

I  have  read  most  of  all  that  has  been  written  within  the  past  qi 
century  on  the  fur-seal  question;  and  I  have  listened  to  and  take 
in  many  of  the  controversies  indulged  in  by  my  associates  and  fric 
men  who  have  spent  many  years  in  the  fur-seal  industry  and 
practical  experience  with  ^1  its  details  gives  weight  and  value  U 
assertions.  It  was  I  who,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Tn 
agent  in  charge  of  the  islands,  measured  all  the  rookeries  and  hi 
grounds  on  St.  George  Island  in  1887,^  and  I  have  kept  the  reo 
the  climatic  changes  on  St.  George  since  the  United  States  G 
ment  discontinued  the  meteorological  station  at  the  Pribilof  JsHaa 

In  addition  to  my  services  as  physician,  I  have  occasionally  t 
the  school  on  St.  George,  and  I  have  kept  the  books  and  accoui 
many  years  lor  the  lessees  on  the  same  island.  I  am  thoroughl 
versant  with  the  orders  issue'd  by  the  general  and  local  agents  < 
lessees  to  the  native  chiefs  in  regard  to  everything  appertaining 
business  of  taking  the  annual  ^' catch"  and  the  care  of  the  sei 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Treasury  agents  who 
had  charge  of  the  islands  since  1880,  and  I  acted  as  assistant 
myself  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  assistant  sx>ecial : 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  general  and  special  orders  and  ii 
tions  issued  from  the  Treasury  Department  from  time  to  time  1 
special  agents  for  the  government  of  the  natives  and  care  c 
rookeries  and  seal  herd.  And  I  know  those  laws,  rules,  and  r 
tions  have  been  faithfully  adhered  to  and  fuUy  enforced,  puh 
reports  of  transient  visitors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

]^tkla-ah,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at  Ho 

Am  very  old;  about  60  years  old.    I  have  1 
Ntkla-ah,  p.  288.  hunter  all  my  life.    Have  hunted  frir-seal 

season  since  I  was  old  enough,  in  a  canoe. 

—  ■  -       .  ■   ■  ■  — 

*The  measurements  were  made  very  impeifectly,  and  I  never  claiined  an 
bat  an  approximate  measurement.  It  was  my  opinion  that  the  numbers  wen 
gerated,  and  I  so  stated  at  the  time.— L.  A.  N. 


i 
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John  O'Brien,  having  been  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  40 
years  of  age;  I  reside  in  San  Francisco;  I  am  by 
occupation  a  longshoreman;    I  made  a  sealing   John  (ysrienyp,  iio, 
voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  on 
the  Alea>andery  which  sailed  from  Victoria  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1885.    I  was  a  boat-pnller. 

Nelson  T.  OUver.  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  I  am  58  years  old.    I 
am  a  resident  of  Port  Townsend,  where  I  have   Kelson  r.  Oliver,  p,y!2. 
lived  for  the  past  twenty  years.    I  followed  sea- 
faring life  from  the  time  I  was  15  years  old  until.  1888.    I  accompanied 
Gapt.  Jacobs  on  board  the  MollieAdamSj'^SLUng  schooner,  in  February, 
1888. 

John  Olsen,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
Seattle,  Washington.    My  occupation  is  ship  car- 
penter.   I  helped  to  build  the  schooner  Labrador j   jokn  OUen^p.  471. 
in  1890,  at  Vancouver,  and  went  sealing  in  her  in 
1891.    Gaptain  Whiteleigh  was  commander. 

Peter  Olson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
Howkan,  and  have  lived  at  Easan  since  I  was  a 
boy.    Have  been  a  hunter  all  my  life.    Have  never   Peter  ou<m,  p.  288. 
hunted  fur-seal;  always  hunted  on  the  land;  a 
great  many  of  our  people  hunt  fur-seal  along  the  coafit  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Islands  and  out  in  Dixon  s  Entrance. 

Oponyak,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  65  years  old.    Is  a  native  and  resi-    Oponyah,  p.  308. 
dent  of  Aguis.    Certifies  the  evidence  given  by 
Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  true. 

Osly,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  lam  a  native  Makah 
Indian,  and  reside  on  the  Indian  reservation  at 
Neah  !Bay,  in  Clallam  County,  State  of  Washing-    Oaly,  p.  380. 
ton,  United  States  of    America.    I   am    about 
28   years   old,   and    am    a   fisherman    and   hunter   by    occupation. 
I  have   been   engaged   at   seal-hunting    along    the    coast    for    th<v 
last  -ten  years.    At  first  I  hunted  in  large  canoes,  but  soon  com- 
menced to  go  hunting  in  schooners.    I  have  sealed  all  along  the  coast, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  passes  leading  into  the 
Bering  Sea.    •    •    ♦    About  six  years  ago  I  went  to  Bering  Sea  as  a 
hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner  Favorite,    •    ♦    •    About  four  years 
ago  I  went  to  Bering  Sea  as  a  hunter  in  the  sealing  schooner  Challen- 
ger.   *    *    *    In  1^9  I  again  went  to  the  sea  in  the  schooner  James 
O.  Swan, 

'   Harrison  Gray  Otis,  being  duly  swoni,  says :  I  am  a  resident  of  this 

the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  am  president  of 

the  Times-Mirror  Company,  and  editor  and  man-   ff,  a.  oh$,  p.  85. 

agerofthe  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times.  I  was  special 

agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  charge  of  the  fur-seal  islands  of 

.^Jaska  during  the  years  1879, 1880,  and  1881,  and  had  three  assistant 

special  agents  stationed  at  the  islands,  acting  under  my  directions; 

During  these  years  I  was  present  at  the  islands  throughout  each  seol-i 
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ing  season,  having  my  headquarters  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and Tial> 
ing  the  smaller  island  of  St.  George  each  season,  and  with  my  assistiDti 
personally  superintended  the  catch  of  seals  and  the  count  and  ^pmait 
of  skins  in  every  instance.  During  every  sealing^  season,  firom  de  W 
ginning  to  the  end,  I  made  it  my  special  business  to  i>ersona]iy  mk 
and  inspect  the  breeding  rookeries  and  the  hauling  grounds  trom  time 
to  time  with  a  view  to  informing  myself  accurately  as  to  their  lealcoir 
dition,  especiaUy  as  to  numbers,  habits,  and  habitat. 

Will  Parker,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  My  age  is  40ye»B, 

residence  and  citizen  of  Victoria,  British  O^lmii- 

mu  Parker,  p.  342.      bia;  occupation,  hunter.     I  went  sealing  in  1890 

in  the  Walter  Rich.  ♦  •  •  In  1889  I  sailed  u 
hunter  in  the  British  steamer  Ariel.  •  •  •  In  1888  I  sailed  ^ 
hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  British  schooner  Alfred  Adams.  •  •  • 
In  1887  I  sailed  from  Victoria  as  hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  Britid 
schooner  Ada.  *  *  *  In  1884  and  1883  I  sailed  as  cook  on  tk 
British  schooner  Thornton.  •  •  •  In  1882  and  1881 1  sailed  as  eook 
in  the  British  schooner  Onward. 

Wilson  Parker,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  natiTe 

Makah  Indian  and  live  on  the  reservation  at  Neah 
WiUan  Parker,  p.  891.  Bay,  State    of  Washington,   United    States  rf 

America,  and  am  by  occupation  a  banter  and  ts^ 
erman«  I  have  been  engaged  in  seal-hunting  for  about  eighteen  years; 
the  first  eight  or  ten  years  I  used  to  go  as  asteerer-roan  in  lai'gecaooes, 
three  men  in  a  canoe,  and  the  Indians  in  the  canoe  used  spears,  ^t 
hunted  10  or  15  miles  offshore  and  about  the  same  distance  north  and 
south  of  Cape  Flattery. 

Charles  Peterson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  36 

years  old  and  am  by  occupation  a  seafaring  man; 
(Jharlei  Peterson,  p.  846.  my  residence  is  Victoria,  British  Columbia.   In 

April,  1886, 1  went  seal-hunting  from  Victoria  in 
the  schooner  Mountain  Chief.  •  ♦  •  In  the  spring  of  1887  1  went  on 
a  sealing  voyage  from  Victoria,  as  a  boat-puUer,  in  the  schooner  A^d 
Adams.  •  ♦  ♦  In  April,  1890, 1  went  sealing  in  the  itftnnte.  ♦  •  • 
In  January,  1891, 1  left  Victoria  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  the  schooner 
Minnie. 

Chestoqua  Peterson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  24 

^,    ,         „  ,  years  of  age,  and  am  the  son  of  Peter  Brown,  the 

^ioqua  Peterson,  p.  ^^^^  ^^  the  Makah  Indians.    I  reside  at  Neah 

Bay,  Clallam  County,  State  of  Washing^ton,  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  by  occupation  a  clerk  in  the  trader's  store 
here,  and  I  speak  the  English  language  well,  and  can  interpret  the 
Chinook  and  Indian  languages.  During  the  last  eight  years  I  have 
been  engaged  in  buying  and  handling  seal  furs  for  my  employer  at  Keab 
Bajy. 

John  J.  Phelan,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  35  years  of  age«  a  ci^ 

izen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  Alhany, 
John  J,  Phelan, p.b^B.    in  the  State  of  New  York.    At  the  a^e  of  11 1 

entered  the  service  of  Mr.  George  C,  TrcadwcD, 
a  wholesale  furrier  of  Albany.  I  remained  with  him  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  have  since  been  in  the  employ  of  his  son,  Mr*  George  B. 
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Treadwell,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  business  carried  on  by  his  father. 
It  has  always  been  a  part  of  my  occupation,  beginning  with  the  age  of 
U,  to  handle  fur-seal  skins,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
handled  nearly  every  seal-skin  that  came  into  the  factory.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  them  tiirough  every  process 
connected  with  their  preparation  for  manufacture,  except  that  of  dye- 
ing, with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  I  have  removed  the  flesh  and  blub- 
ber; I  have  washed  the  skins;  removed  the  hair  or  <' picked  "  them, 
shaved  them,  and  dressed  them;  and  in  this  way  I  have  constantly 
gone  over  and  closely  observed  every  part  of  their  surfaces  in  all  stages 
or  processes  through  which  they  pass  before  they  go  to  the  dyer. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Thos.  K.  MoUoy,  consul  of  the  United 
Statesof  America  for  Kewfoundlaud,  Eichard  Pike,  master  mariner  ot  St. 
Johns  aforesaid,  who  being  duly  sworn  before  me, 
upon  his  oath  says:  I  am  a  master  mariner.    I    Eiokard  Pike, p.  592. 
have  been  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  seal 
fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  ^Newfoundland  for  forty-four 
years,  twenty  years  of  which  I  have  been  master  of  a  steamer. 

Mr.  Henry  Poland,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say:  That  he 
is  40  years  of  age  and  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty;  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  P.  E.    Henry  Poland,  p.  570. 
Poland  &  Son  doing  business  at  110  Queen  Vic- 
toria street,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  has  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness twenty-one  years ;  that  the  said  firm  of  P.  E.  Poland  &  Son  aie  do- 
ing business  as  far  and  skin  merchants,  and  have  been  engaged  in  that 
business  for  over  one  hundred  years,  having  been  founded  by  deponent's 

great-grandfather  in  the  year  1785,  and  having  been  continued  without 
interruption  since  that  date  from  father  to  son ;  that  for  many  years 
last  past  deponent's  said  firm  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  large 
numbers  of  fur-seal  skins,  in  fact  ever  since  skins  of  that  character 
have  become  an  article  of  commerce,  both  on  their  own  account  and  on 
commission  for  other  persons  resident  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  elsewhere;  that  by  reason  of  having  purchased  so  many  skins  de- 
ponent has  a  general  and  substantial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
fiir-seal  skin  business,  and  of  the  character  and  kinds  of  fiir  seal  skins 
coming  upon  the  London  market. 

Edwin  P.  Porter,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  26 
years;  residence,  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  oc- 
cupation, seaman  and  seal-hunter.     I  went  out   Edtdn  p.  Porter  p,  346. 
sealing  as  boat-steerer  on  the  British  schooner 
renelape.    •    •    •  .  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1888.    •    •    ♦    In  1889 
I  went  as  boat-steerer  on  the  British  schooner  Ariel,    •    •    •    In  1891, 
I  sailed  as  boat-steerer  in  the  British  schooner  Vmhrhia,    •    •    This 
year  [1892]  I  went  as  boat-steerer  in  the  British  steamer  Thistle. 

Charles  W.  Price,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
34  years  of  age  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 
occupation  is  that  of  a  fur-dresser  and  examiner    chus.  W.  Price,  p,  521. 
of  raw  fur  skins.    I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
dressing  and  examining  of  far  skins  about  twenty-years,  and  I  am  an 
exi)ert  in  that  business.    I  have  examined  and  handled  large  numbers 
of  fur-seal  skins,  both  of  the  American  and  Eussian  side,  and  can  easily 
distinguish  one  from  the  other  trom  the  appearance  of  the  skins. 
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Eliaih  Prokopief,  a  native  of  Amcbitka  Island  of  the  Aleutian  CM&, 

52  years  of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  depofiM  asd 
JEPIM  Froh9pUf,  p.  215.  says :  Am  a  hunter  of  the  sea-otter  and  bhe  fox. 

and  have  lived  in  this  vieinity  all  my  hfe.  WseSk 
abont  Attn,  Aagattn,  and  the  Semichi  Islands.  Have  never  honteiior 
killed  a  fur-seal. 

Filaret  Prokopief,  a  native  of  Attu  Island,  Alaska^  23  years  of  aft 

being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  an  tte 
FOaret  Prokopkf,  p.  216.  agent  and  8torekeei>er  at  this  place  for  the  Alasb 

Gonunercial  Oompany,  which  position  I  have  held 
for  the  last  two  years.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  hunter,  prindpaDj 
fbr  the  sea-otter  and  fox;  never  for  the  for-seaL  I  nsed  to  hunt,  \idm 
J  was  made  agent,  about  the  Attu,  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi  Isl&nd& 

J.  0.  Bedpath,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  aa  Arneo- 

can  citizen,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  I  am 
J.  C.  Bedpathyp,  147.     forty-eight  (48)  years  of  age.     At  present  I  an 

a  resident  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Aiaska.  I  have  re- 
sided on  the  seal  Islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  since  my  first 
coming  to  Alaska  in  1876.  My  present  occupation  is  that  of  local 
agent  on  St.  Paul  Island  for  the  present  lessees,  the  Korth  Ameikaa 
Commercial  Company.  I  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  and  am  tb(ff- 
oughly  conversant  with  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  fur-seal  as  u 
exists  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  and  also  (tf 
the  methods  adopted  and  practiced  in  the  taking  of  the  skins,  and  of 
the  several  efforts  made  by  the  former  and  present  lessees,  as  experi- 
ence taught  them,  to  increase  the  herd  and  to  build  up  the  rookeries 
and  to  perpetuate  seal  life.  I  have  had  a  personal  experience  (tf 
seventeen  seasons  on  the  killing  grounds  in  different  situations  from 
that  of  seal-clubber  to  foreman^  several  years  of  which  I  have  beoi 
resident  local  agent.  My  position  as  local  agent  has  led  me  to  makei 
careM  study  of  the  seal  question,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  report  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  general  agent  of  the  lessees  the  result  of  my  ofasei* 
vations. 

Charles  W.  Beed,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1  am 

53  years  old,  and  am  an  American  citizen,  red- 
Charles  W.  Reed,  p,  412.  dent  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  occupation  a  ship- 
master and  pilot,  and  a  member  of  tlie  San  Fran- 
cisco Pilot  Association.  Between  the  years  1872  and  1880  I  made  foor 
voyages,  as  master  of  a  schooner  and  in  charge  of  expeditions  enga^gcd 
in  the  sealing  industry,  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  •  •  •  In  tbc 
ffrst  voyage  I  remained  upon  the  island  about  seven  months,  uid  at 
subsequent  times  from  three  to  five  months  at  ea^h  voyage,  coveiinf 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have  thus  seen  and  careftdly  observed 
the  seals  resorting  to  these  islands  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Personally  api>eared  before  me  Paul  Bepin,  who,  being  duly  swoiBi 

deposes  and  says :  I  am  57  years  of  age;  was  bom 
P«id  Bepin,  p.  ^ffl.       in  Unalaska,  where  I  have  lived  all  my  life;  and 

am  a  native  of  Alaska.    For  many  years  I  was  a 

sea-otter  and  seal  hunter,  and  for  eight  years  in  my  younger  days  I 

made  trips  with  the  priest  to  Unga  and  other  villages  in  the  vicinity* 

I  have  heard  the  statement  made  by  Buth  Burdukofski,  and  fiooi 

my  knowledge  of  the  &cts  know  the  same  to  be  true. 
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lj6on  B^villon,  being  daly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  as  follows: 
That  he  is  49  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  lives  in  the  city  of  Paris,    jjon  R^iilon,  p.  689. 
and  carries  on  business  at  No.  79  Bne  de  Eivoli, 
in  the  said  city,  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  B^viUon  Fr^res,  which 
firm  is  composed  of  Theodore  B^villon,  L^on  E^villon,  and  Anatole 
B^villon. 

That  the  said  firm  of  It^villon  Fr^res  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
bn3rdAg,  dyeing,  and  selling  seal-skins;  that  they  have  been  engaged  in 
the  said  business  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  and  the  siaid  deponent 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  fur-seal  skins  during  the  whole  of 
that  time;  that  he  has  personally  handled  many  thousands  of  said  fur- 
seal  skins,  and  that  he  has  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  ot  the 
history  of  the  business  of  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  the  character  and  difference  which  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of 
Bkins  which  come  on  the  market. 

That  said  firm  of  B^villon  Fr^res  has  bought  during  the  last  twenty 
years  upwards  of  400,000  seal-skins. 

G^rge  Bice,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say:  That  he  is  50 
years  of  age,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty. That  he  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  dress-  Oeo,  Bice,  p.  572. 
ing  and  dyeing  furs  of  various  kinds  in  the  city 
of  London,  at  32,  33,  and  40  Great  Prescott  8treet,  in  the  said  city,  and 
at  Stratford,  which  is  a  suburb  of  London.  That  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  fur  business,  and  principally  in  the  business  of  handling  fur-seal 
skins,  for  twenty-seven  years  last  past.  That  eleven  years  ago  he  estab- 
lished his  present  business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  &rs.  That  during 
the  eleven  years  since  the  establishment  of  his  present  business  he  ha« 
handled  and  dyed  large  quantities  of  fur-seal  skins,  and  has  during 
those  years  and  prior  thereto  personally  handled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fta*-seal  skins,  and  that  in  the  year  1891  he  dyed  upwards  of  90,000 
Air-seal  skins.  That  by  reason  of  his  experience  in  his  business  he  has 
a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  Air-seal  skins 
and  of  the  differences  which  d^tinguish  them,  as  well  as  the  history, 
character,  and  manner  of  conducting  the  fur-seal  skin  business  in  the 
city  of  London. 

Kesth  Biley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  40  years  old; 
bom  and  reside  at  Killisnoo.    Am  now  working 
for  the  white  men  in  summer  and  catching  herring   Ke$ih  JBiiey,  p,  252. 
for  making  oil  in  the  winter.    Sell  the  oil  to  the 
other  tribes  of  Indians.    I  have  visited  the  different  islands  in  the 
Bound.    [Ghatham.] 

W.  Boberts,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  fakutat 
Bay,  Alaska,  and  I  am  by  occupation  a  mariner, 
I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching    w.  Boherti,p.  241. 
seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea 
for  four  years,  three  years  as  sailor,  one  year  as  captain,  two  years  off 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  two  years  off  Southeast  Alaska  and 
Bering  Sea. 

William  Bohde,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 
of  St.  Paul,  K5diak,  Alaska,  and  am  captain  of  a 
hunting  and  trading  schooner.    I  have  resided  in    Wm,  Bohde,p,22i2. 
Alaska  six  years,  and  in  all  that  time  followed 
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the  calling  of  a  hunter.    *    *    *    I  never  hunted  fur-sealS;  but  I  have 
a  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  movements. 

BondtoSy  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at  Yaka- 

tat,  and  belong  to  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians. 

EandtuB,  p,242  Am  about  28  years  old  and  a  hunter  by  occupa- 

tion.   I  have  hunted  fur-seal,  otter,  and  bear. 

Abel  Byan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  .says: 
Aha  Byan,  p.  299.         I  am  22  years  old.    Was  born  in  British  Columbia 

and  reside  on  Dundas  Island.  I  have  hunted  fur- 
seal  every  season  since  I  was  a  boy,  between  March  and  June.  Always 
hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Thomas  F.  Byan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resi- 
dent of  Indianapolis,  Ihdiana,  and  am  51  years 
Thorny  F.  Byan,  p.  l74.old.     During  the  years  1885  and  1886  I  was 

assistant  Treasury  agent,  residing  on  St.  George 
Island,  one  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  I  arrived  there  about  the  1st  of 
May,  1885,  and  remained  there  until  August  9, 1886.  In  order  to  per- 
form my  duty  as  agent  I  made  a  careful  study  of  seal  life  on  the  island, 
and  examined  as  far  as  I  was  able  into  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal. 

S.  W.  Saalburg,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  The  following 

statistics  relative  to  the  number  of  salted  North- 
8.  W,  Saalburg,  p,  521.  wcst  Coast  scal-skius  purchased  by  the  firm  of  H. 

Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  prices 
paid  therefor,  have  been  gathered  by  me  from  the  books  and  records 
of  said  firm,  covering  a  period  from  the  year  1883  to  1892,  inclusive. 
I  held  the  position  of  chief  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  H.  Liebes  &  Co. 
during  said  period  of  time,  and  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 
the  number  of  skins  set  forth  below  were  duly  purchased  by  said  firm 
at  the  average  prices  stated,  and  that  payment  therefor  is  regularly 
entered  on  the  firm's  cashbooks  of  the  respective  years. 

Saisun,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  60  years 

of  age;  a  native  and  resident  of  Aguis;  quit  seal- 
Sainm,  p,  907.  hunting  four  years  ago.    Last  hunted  in  small 

schooner  Pictou  or  Victor^  William  Gilbert,  alias 
BiUy  the  Buteh,  being  in  command.  He  spent  two  months  outside  in 
schooner  with  eight  canoes  and  sixteen  men.  Obtained  200  skins.  All 
were  caught  oft'  Cape  Flattery  and  Barclay  Sound,  about  40  miles  off 
the  shore.    Certifies  evidence  given  by  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  true. 

Adolphus  Bayers,  having  been  duly  sworn,  dei)ose8  and  says:  lam 
a  seaman.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  was  en- 
gaged in  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  North   jdolphM  Sayertf  j>.  ^7^ 
Pacific,  in  the  City  of  San  Diego  and  the  Adeline^ 
in  the  years  1887  and  1888.    I  was  master  of  the  Adeline.    ♦    •    •   I 
was  a  boat-puller  when  I  was  on  the  City  of  San  Diego. 

O.  M.  Scammon,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  67 

years  old  and  a  resident  of  Oakland,  CaL    I  a™ 
C.  M,  Scammon,  p.  473.  and  have  been  an  oflicer  in  the  United  States 

Eevenue  Marine  Corps  since  1863.  In  1865  and 
1866  I  was  in  conunand  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
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fleet  of  yeeseln  when  it  was  expected  to  establisli  a  telegraph  line  to 
Europe  via  Bering  Straits.  In  this  capacity  and  later  as  commander 
of  vess^  under  the  United  States  revenue-catter  flag,  I  repeatedly 
pused  through  Bering  Sea,  touching  at  the  seal  islands.  I  am  the 
aathor  of  the  work  entitled  ^^The  Marine  Mammals  of  the  Northwest- 
cm  Coast  of  North  America,"  published  by  J.  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  San 
Piaocisoo,  1874.  In  preparing  Chapter  iv  of  part  2  of  that  work,  rel- 
ative to  fur-seals,  I  consulted  every  accessible  authority  upon  that 
subject  and  added  the  result  of  my  own  observation  and  experience. 
Since  Qien  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  and  many  new  facts  bavc  been 
brought  to  light  concerning  them,  confirming  for  the  most  part  what 
was  then  written,  yet  modifying  to  some  extent  the  conclusions  ar- 
med at. 

Sehkatatin,  being  duly  sworn,  deiK)se8  and  says:  I  was  bom  in 
Yakatat  and  I  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  be- 
long to  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians  and  am  now   Schkatatin,  p,  243. 
a yery  old  man ;  am  by  occupsktion  a  hunter.    Yes ; 
I  have  killed  fo*-seal.    I  used  the  bow  and  arrow  for  killing  them. 
•  •   •    I  have  traveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  Nuchuk  and  back  along  the 
eoaat  as  far^ast  as  Lityu  Bay. 

Benjamin  F.  Scribner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  66 
years  of  age,  and  a  pharmacist  by  profession.   My 
residence  is  New  ^bany,  Ind.    In  July,  1878,  I   b,  F.  Scnbner.p.  89. 
▼as  appointed  assistant  Treasury  agent  for  the 
Mai  islands,  and  arrived  on  said  islands  in  May,  1879.    I  landed  at  St. 
George  Island  and  remained  there  continuously  until  August,  1880,  ex- 
cept a  part  of  the  season  of  1880  I  spent  on  St.  Paul  Island.    During 
tliis  time  I  made  a  careful  study  of  seal  life  in  connection  with  my  of&- 
eiftl  duties,  and  also  for  my  own  satisfaction. 

L  6.  Shepardy  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  45  years  of 

^;  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  am 

captain  in  the  U.  S.  Bevenue  Marine  Service,  chief  x.  a,  Shepard,  p.  187. 

tf  division  Bevenue  Marine,  Treasury  Depart- 
^nt.    In  command  of  the  revenue  steamer  Rtish,  1  made  three  cruises 
to  Bering  Sea  in  the  years  1887, 1888,  and  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
&ieing  existing  law  for  protection  of  seal  life  in  Alaska  and  the  waters 
ttiereof^  and  alio  to  protect  other  Government  interests  in  Alaska. 

William  Short,  being  duly  sworn,  dex>oses  and  says:  I  am  26  years 
old  and  reside  at  Yictoria,  British  Columbia,  and 
am  by  occupation  a  painter.    On  January  14,    William  Short,  p.  348. 
1890, 1  sailed  as  a  boat-puUer,  from  Victoria,  B. 
C,  on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Maggie  Mac,     •     •     •     In  July, 
1891, 1  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  as  a  hunter  on  the  firit- 
lah  sealing  schooner  Otto. 

Showoosch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and    says:  I  was  born  at 
Sitka;  am  a  very  old  man,  and  I  belong  to  the 
lakutat  tribe  of  Indians;  have  been  a  hunter   showooach,  p.  2^. 

^my  life,  hunting  sea-otter  and  seal  in  the  sum- 

^aer  and  bear  and  fox  in  the  winter.    When  I  was  a  young  man  I  killed 

te'Beal  off  Yakutat  Bay,  using  a  spear  altogether.    I  haven't  killed  any 

itdlately. 
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George  Shuckeyah,  being  daly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   lama 

conftin  of  the  head  chief  of  the  Ghileat  Indians. 
Georg€  Shuoke^ah,  p.  248.  Am  30  years  old«    I  go  up  and  down  the  eoast 

from  Ghileat  to  Wrangel  and  meet  many  people 
belonging  to  the  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

Shncklean,  being  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  Was  bom  and  have 

lived  at  Killisnoo  all  my  life. .   Am  60  years  of  age, 
Shuoklean,  p,  263.  I  was  a  doctor  most  of  my  life,  but  have  given  it 

up,  and  I  now  catch  herring  and  make  oO.  The 
oil  I  sell  to  the  people  of  other  tribes,  who  come  a  long  ways  to  pur- 
chase it  from  me.  Have  been  down  to  Sitka,  and  on  all  islands  and 
inlets  around  Chatham  Sound. 

Jack  Shucky,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  bom  in 

Shakan;  am  a  hunter  by  occupation;  have  hunted 
Jack  Skuekjf,  p.  289.      seal  in  summer  time  and  bear  in  winter  since  I 

was  a  boy;  have  always  hunted  seal  off  Prince  of 
Wales  Islands  in  my  canoe. 

Alexander  Shyha,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  am  chief 

of  the  native  settlement  at  Fort  Alexander,  Cooks 
AlwmSar  Shyha,  p,  226.1nlet,  Alaska  Territoiy,  and  am  by  occupation  a 

hunter  of  all  fur-bearing  animals  found  in  this 
vicinity  excepting  the  fur-seal.  I  am  a  native  of  Alaska,  and  have  re- 
sided all  my  life  in  the  Territory.  My  occupation  as  a  hunter  has  taken 
me  along  the  coast  and  to  the  sea  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles  from 
the  coast. 

Peter  Simes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 

San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  stewaid. 

Peter  SifM9,p.  476.      I  made  one  sealing  voyage  in  1890  on  the  British 

schooner  UfkbrinOy  of  which  Oapt.  Campbell  was 
master. 

.  Aaron  Simson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and   says:  I  reside  at> 

Wrangel  and  am  22  years.    I  have  hunted  seal 
Aaron  SkMon,  p.  290.    some  off  Queen  Charlottes  Island. 

Martin  Singay,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  Am  about  5& 

years  old.    Born  at  and  reside  in  Sitka  and  am 
Martin  Singay,  p,  268.   by  occupation  a  hunter.    Have  hunted  seal  every 

summer  and  deer  every  winter  since  I  was  a  small 
boy.  Have  never  been  in  Bering  Sea.  Have  hunted  seal  off  Sitka 
Sound. 

Jack  Sitka,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  Am  56  years  old. 

Was  born  and  reside  in  Sitka.    Am  a  hunter  by 
Jack  Sitka,  p.  268.        occupation.    Have  hunted  seal  every  season  since 

I  was  a  boy. 

Skeenong,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  born  at  Copper 

Kiver.     I  am  an  old  man  and  belong  to  the 
8ke$iumg,p.2Mu  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians,  but  have  lived  here 

but  one  year.  I  hunt  the  sea-otter  and  land  game 
in  reasons. 
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.  Frederiek  Skibby,  being  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 

Goal  P(»nty  Kactiemak  Bay,  Oooks  Inlet,  Alaska, 

utd  have  11^  ed  in  the  Territory  for  the  past  seven   Fndetiok  Skibhy,  p.  28& 

months,  exclasively  at  this  place.    I  am  a  coal- 

miner  by  occupation,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  ftir-seal  life. 

m 

Thomas  Skowl,  being  doly  sworn,  deposes  an4  says:  I  am  chief  of 
tiie  Eas-aan  Indians.    Was  born  at  Kasaan,  and 
bftve  lived  there  all  my  life.    Am  48  years  old.    Tkamat  Skowl,  p.  sod. 
AiB  a  honter  by  occupation,  and  have  hunted  fur- 
seal  the  past  fifteen  years.    Always  hunted  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance 
and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  hunted  them  each  year  from  March 
to  June. 

Q^orge  Skultka,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Howkan,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  am 
chief  of  the  Hyda  Indians;  am  about  50  years     Owrge  Skultka, p, 200. 
oU.    Am  a  hunter  by  occupation.    Have  hunted 
ior-seal  since  I  was  about  20  years  old. 

Yuan  Slanoch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  35  years 
old;  bom  and  have  lived  in  Killisnoo  all  my  life. 
11^  bosineas  is  that  of  catching  herring  an^  roak-    Tuan  Slanoek,p,  263. 
in^  (hI,  and  chopping  wood.    I  sell  the  oil  to  peo- 
pie  of  other  tribes.    When  following  my  occupation  I  visit  all  the 
idaiids  and  inlets  of  Chatham  Sound,  and  have  never  seen  or  taken  a 
far-eeol  in  my  life. 

James  Sloan,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  San  Francisco.    I  am  by  occupation  a  seaman. 
Imade  tiiree  voyages  to  Bering  Sea.    My  first  •/«».  Sioan^p.ATJ. 
Toyage  was  on  the  Flying  Misty  of  which  Gapt. 
Saddler  was  mastery  my  next  was  on  the  Penelope^  of  which  Gapt.  Lit- 
tiejohn  was  master,  and  my  next  was  in  the  schooner  Arctic,  of  which 
Cs^t.  Brassey  was  master.    We  sailed  from  here  on  the  Flying  Mist 
OD  the  17th  day  of  April,  1871.    ♦    •    •    On  my  next  trip,  in  1884, 1 
tailed  from  Yokohama,  Japan,  on  the  PenelopCj  leaving  there  about 
March,    •    •    •    going  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  sealing  there  about  a 
Aonth.    •    •    •    My  third  voyage  was  in  1889.    I  sailed  from  Yoko- 
loBia  on  tiie  ArcHo  about  the  latter  part  of  January.    •    •    •    We 
vent  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  sealed  there  about  two  months. 

Leon  SlosBj  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  33  years 
ei  ag^  a  native  of  California,  and  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco,  OaL    I  waa  for  several  years  a  J^^«w*  ^^«i  JP'  80. 
director  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and 
am  a  member  of  the  partnership  of  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.,  and  have  been 
engaged  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  dealing  in  wools,  hides,  and  for 
skma,  bat  have  now  no  interest  in  seals  or  sealeries. 

I  was  superintendent  pro  tempore  of  the  sealeries  of  Alaska  in  the 
interim  fi»m  1882  to  1885,  inclusive,  during  the  illness^  of  H.  H.  Mcln- 
tyre,  tJie  regular  superintendent,  and  spent  the  sealing  season  of  those 
tloee  years  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  personal  management  of  the 
business.  I  am,  therefore,  by  reason  of  this  service  and  of  my  active 
«mpioyiDent  at  all  other  times  in  the  office  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
^paoy  firom  1S77  to  this  date^  acquainted  with  every  aspect  of  the 
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business.  All  advices  from  oar  London  agents,  and  information  in 
regard  to  the  seal-skin  market  from  all  sources,  passed  throngh  my 
hands,  and  instructions  to  the  agents  of  the  company  in  regard  to  tiie 
class  of  skins  desired  emanated  from  time  to  time  from  me. 

• 

Fred  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  bom  at  and 

reside  t ':  Victoria.    Have  been  a  seal-hunter  for 
Fred.  Smith  p.  349.         the  last  three  years  on  the  Wini/redj  Sea  Liony  and 

Mascotj  British  schooners,  and  the  American 
schooner  Challenge.  Have  hunted  seal  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
.Ocean. 

John  W.  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  the 

settlement  known  as  Soldo  voi,  on  Oooks  Inlet^ 
Jno.  w.  Smith,  p.  232.   Alaska.    I  have  lived  in  the  Territory  for  the  past 

twenty-four  years,  chiefly  at  trading  posts  along 
the  cost  of  Alaska,  between  Prince  William  Sound  and  the  Yukon 
Biver,  in  the  employ  of  fur-trading  companies.  I  am  at  present  the 
agent  of  the  !North  American  Commercial  Company  at  this  place,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  tiiade  in,  and  otherwise  handley  furs  and  skins  of  all 
descriptions. 

William  H.  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 

occupation  a  seaman  and  seal-hunter.  -Have  been 

Wm.  JBT.  Smith,  p.  478.    engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  North  Pacifie 

Ocean  for  fourteen  years  and  one  season  in  Bering 
Sea.    Have  been  mate  and  captain  while  sealing. 

E.  W.  Soron,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :    I  am  bj 
r.  nr  o  jrro       occupatiou  a  scamau.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco. 

E.  w.  Saran,  p.  479.      j  ^g^  ^^  ^^^  JSoTth  Paciflc  in  1888,  on  board  the 

City  of  San  Diego j  as  mate. 

Stahkan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  atTakntat 

and  am  now  a  very  old  man.    Have  hunted  seal 

Stahkan,  p,  244.  and  sca-otler  all  my  life  during  the  summer  sea- 

son, using  the  spear  and  arrow. 

Bmil  J.  Stake,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  28  years  of  age,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
EmU  J.  Stake,  p.  530.     city  of  New  York.    In  1851  John  Buszits  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York  a  large  wholesale 
fur  business,  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1890. 
♦    •    •    I  entered  the  employ  of  John  Euszits  at  the  age  of  14.    Since 
the  age  of  21 1  have  been  familiar  with  every  transaction  connected 
with  the  business,  and  upon  his  death  I  succeeded  to  its  sole  manage- 
ment: 

William  Charles  Blatspiel  Stamp,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and 
say:  That  he  i^l  years  of  age,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Msjesty, 

and  is  engaged  in  business  at  38  Enightrider 
W.  C,  B.  Stamp,  p.  574.   Street,  London,  B.  C,  as  a  fur  and  skin  merchant 

That  he  has  been  engaged  in  that  business  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  fttr* 
seal  skins  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  he  has  been  in  business. 
That  he  has  personally  handled  many  thousands  of  such  fur-seal  sldnSp 
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and  he  has  inspected  the  samples  at  practically  every  sale  of  ftiir-skins 
made  in  London  daring  the  whole  of  the  time  he  has  been  in  business, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  facts  and  of  his  knowledge  of  the  fur-seal 
skin  business  he  has  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  business  of  dealing  in  liir-seal  skins  in  the  city  of  London  and  of  the 
character  and  dififereiices  which  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  skins 
coming  on  the  market. 

.    Cyrus  Stephens,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 

-working  at  calking  vessels  at  the  present  time;  I 

-was  employed  on  sealing  vessels  in  the  North  Paci-      Cyrus  Stephens,  p.  479. 

fie  in  1888  as  cabin  boy  and  boat  puller.    I  made 

two  voyages  to  the  North  Pacific:  first  in  the  City  of  San  Diego  and  the 

next  in  the  C.  O.  White,  in  1890.    We  left  here  with  the  City  of  San 

Disgo  in  February  of  1888,  and  arrived  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  June,  1888. 

B.  H.  9temfels,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  50 
years  of  age,  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 
occupation  is  that  of  a  fur  merchant.    I  have     b,  h.  stem/eh,  p,  522. 
been  engaged  in  handling  and  purchasing  ftir  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  I  am  throughly  familiar  with  the  fur-seal  skins  in 
their  raw  and  dressed  condition. 

Joshua  Stickland,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia:  I  am  by  occupation 
a  seal  hunter ;  have  been  in  the  business  two  years     Jahua  Stiokland,  p.  349. 
on  the  British  schooner  Umhrina. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  f — ^A.  My 
name  is  Gustave  Sundvall:  I  am  37  years  of  age:      ^    ,        «    ^    „ 
occupation  sea  captain,  and  am  residing  at  prV-  ^^^'^'^  ^-»^^«"'  ^• 
ent  at  Oakland,  Gal. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States! — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — ^A.  I  am  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  longf — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  catching  seals 
in  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  for  a  number  of  years. 

John  A.  Swain,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Victoria,  British  Uolumbia.    I  am  a  seaman  by 
occupation,  and  am  27  years  old.    I  went  sealing      John  A,  Swain,  p,  350. 
in  May,  1891,  as  boat  puller  in  the  steamer  ThiittU. 

•     •     •     ♦     Ihi  February,  1892,  I  again  shipped  in  the  schooner 

Oeneva. 

Z.  L. Tanner, being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  the  if.  S.  Navy.    I  have  made  five 
cruises  in  Alaskan  waters,  in  command  of  the     ^.  ^.  Tanner,  p.  373. 
Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross j  now  tempo- 
rarily in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Eevenue  Marine,  as  follows, 
viz:  I  left  San  Francisco  July  4,  1888,  for  the  north,  via  Esquimalt 
and  Departure  Bay,  where  we  called  for  coal.    Arriving  oflt'  the  west 
end  of  TJnalaska  Island  on  the  21st,  commenced  exploring  the  coast  in 
the  interest  of  the  fisheries,  soundings  being  run  from  shore  to  the  100- 
fiekthom  line.    Arrived  at  iliuliuk,  TJnalaska  Island,  on  the  23dy  and 
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sailed  on  the  28th.    Explorations  extended  to  the  Fox  Islands  Passes, 
the  Saunaks.  and  to  the  Shumagin  Islands.    Galled  at  Sand  Point  (or 
Humboldt  Harbor),  Eagle  Harbor,  and  Yukon  Harbor,  in  the  latter 
group.  Besmning  the  work  of  exploration,  it  was  carried  to  Mitrofania 
Bay,  where  we  called,  and  thence  to  Eadiak  Island,  stopping  at  Old 
Harbor  and  Port  Hobron.    The  extensiye  banks  off  the  south  coast  of 
Kadiak  were  examined,  and  a  call  made  at  St.  Paul,  the  most  important 
settlement  in  that  region.    Leaving  the  latter  place,  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration included  the  Portlock  Bank,  and  thence  to  Middleton  Island, 
where  a  landing  was  made.    SouDdings  were  then  carried  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reported  position  of  the  Pamplona  Bocks,  for  wliich  an  un- 
successful search  was  made.    Thence  we  proceeded  to  Departure  Bay, 
Puget  Sound,  the  coasts  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, arriving  October  21. 

I  lett  San  Francisco  on  the  21st  of  May,  1889,  and  was  engaged  in 
deep-sea  exploration  on  the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  Washington  until 
July  7,  then  made  a  trip  to  southeastern  Alaska  through  ti|e  inland 
passages,  visiting  Fort  Tongass,  l^ew  Metiahcatlah  ^Port  Chester), 
Karta  Bay,  Port  WrangeU,  Sitka,  Pa vlof  Harbor,  Glacier  Bay,  Hoon- 
yah,  GhUkat,  Ghilkoot  and  Juneau.  Betumed  to  Tacoma  on  July  28, 
calling  at  Victoria,  PortTownsend  and  Seattieen  route.  I  sailed  for 
the  north  on  the  5th  of  May,  1890,  via  Departure  Bay,  British  Golnm- 
bia,  and  commenced  the  examination  of  the  region  from  the  Sannakstx) 
Unimak  Pass  on  the  21st,  arriving  in  UnaJaska  on  the  23d.  The  work 
of  the  season  included  the  exploration  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Unar 
laska,  Unimak,  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Bris- 
tol Bay  to  the  Kuskowim  Biver.  The  Slime  Bank  and  Baird  Bank 
were  developed  in  Bristol  Bay.  A  survey  was  made  of  the  lower 
l^u^agak  Biver,  the  entrance  to  Port  Moller,  and  Herendeen  Bay. 
Deep-sea  exploration  was  extended  to  58^  43'  north  and  longitude  175^ 
30'  west,  passing  near  the  100-fathom  line,  70  miles  to  the  westward  of 
thePribilofs.  I^ft  Bering  Sea  August  2l6,  arriving  in  Son  Francisoo 
September  26,  via  Departure  Bay,  Port  Townsend,  and  the  Califor- 
nia coast,  where  we  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  exploration  from  the  21st 
to  the  25th.  I  sailed  again  for  Bering  sea  July  16, 1891,  having  on 
board  the  United  States  commissioners  to  the  seal  islands.  We  ar- 
rived at  TJnalaska  July  25,  and  were  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  from  the 
28th  to  August  10.  Left  the  sea  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  reached 
San  Francisco  September  15,  via  Departure  Bay,  Esquimalt  and 
Puget  Sound.  On  the  19th  day  of  March,  1892, 1  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  Alaskan  waters,  via  Port  Townsend  and  Seattie. 

The  cruise  had  special  reference  to  the  migration  of  the  fiir-seal  herd 
and  their  relation  to  the  localities  visited  by  us;  in  other  words,  we 
were  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  frur-seal  rookeries  in  Cooks  Inlet 
or  Prince  William  Sound,  whether  they  hauled  out  or  attempted  to 
haul  out  there,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  in  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  The  following  places  were  visited  in  the  order  named:  Port 
Graham,  with  its  tributary  settiement  of  Fort  Alexander,  having  a 
X>opulation  of  120,  all  Aleuts  except  one  white  man,  the  agent  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company.  The  men  are  hunters.  Chedokna  Ba^ 
with  its  village  of  Soldovoi,  having  a  mixed  population  of  Aleutfi  and 
Kenai  Indians,  numbering  103,  and  four  white  men.  The  natives  are 
hunters.  Coal  Point,  population  11,  all  white,  occupied  in  holding 
possession  of  coal  claims.  Some  of  them,  having  had  many  years  ex- 
perience in  the  Territory,  were  able  to  give  much  valuable  testimony, 
fit.  Paul,  Kadiak,  population  380,  65  of  whom  are  white,  the  remainder 
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fsnoles  and  Aleuts.    The  native  men  and  nearly  all  of  the  whites  are 
banters,    ^ood  Island,  near  St.  Paul,  has  a  population  of  193,  includ- 
ing three  whites,  the  natives  being  mostly  hunters.    Owing  to  a  severe 
winter  and  late  spring,  the  men  were  still  at  home,  and  we  were  able  to 
procure  affidaTits  from  35  whites  and  55  native  hunters,  who  had  prac- 
iod  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  regions  in  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  hunting.    The  regular  work  of  the  Albatross  is  deep-sea  explo- 
ration, the  discovery  and  development  of  fishing  grounds,  and,  not  in- 
&eqaently,  purely  scientific  investigation  in  normal  ocean  depths  far 
ontside  of  the  range  of  economic  species. 

1  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  nearly  fourteen  years,  during  which 
time  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  duty  to  acquire  information  concerning 
&e  8^  and  its  life.  This  has  been  done  not  only  from  personal  expe- 
rience and  observations,  but  by  questioning  practical  men,  such  as 
inteUigent  mariners,  fishermen,  and  hunters.  Pelagic  sealing  has  been 
a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  and  argument  with  me  since  my 
first  northern  cruise  in  1888,  and  I  have  reached  the  following  conclu- 

W.  B.  Taylor,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I 
am  41  years  of  age,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Globe  Loan  and  l^-ust  Company,  of  Omaha,  Ne-     w.  B.  Taylor^  p.  175. 
braBka,  and  am  not  and  never  have  been  in  any  way 
ooonected  with  any  company  engaged  in  the  seal-skin  industy.    In  the 
year  1881 1  was  assistant  Treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islands.    I  ar- 
rived on  the  islands  in  the  latter  part  of  May  of  that  year,  and  after  a 
reek's  stay  on  St.  Paul  Island  was  detailed  to  St.  George,  remaining 
tbere  antil  the  latter  part  of  August.    Since  then  I  have  not  been  on 
the  islands.    While  on  St.  George  I  was  on  the  killing  grounds  every 
%  daring  the  season,  and  visited  the  rookeries  almost  daily,  both  in 
ooonection  with  my  official  duties  and  for  the  purpose  of  studying  seal 
ife. 

Tchet-Ghak,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  born  at  Kil- 
iisnoo  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life,    Am  now  a 
"^ery  old  man.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  herrin  g-     Tchei-Chak,  p.  254. 
fisher  and  wood-chopper.    Have  visited  all  the 
islands  and  inlets  in  Chatham  Sound  and  other  pai*ts  of  southeastern 
Alaska. 

Emil  Teichmann,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  as  follows: 

First.  That  he  is  46  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  is  npw  a  natu-    JS?m«  Teichmannyp,  576. 
^aUzed  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

That  since  the  age  of  manhood  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  far  busi- 
ness; that  from  1866  to  1868,  inclusive,  he  resided  in  America  in  that 
business,  and  since  1868  he  has  resided  in  England  and  done  business 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  is  now  and  has  continually  been  during  all 
these  years  engaged  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  fur  business.  That 
he  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  G.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  such  firm  for  the  period  of  twelve  years  last  past.    That 

prior  to  the  time  he  became  a  member  of  such  firm  and  irom  the  years 

1873  to  1880  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmann,  who 

"Were  then,  and  its  successors  0.  W.  Martin  &  Sons  still  are,  the  largest 

^i^ssers  and  dyers  of  seal-skins  in  the  world. 

5bb 
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That  the  firm  of  0.  M.  Lampson  &  Oo.^  of  which  deponent  has  bes 
as  aforesaid  for  the  last  twelve  years  a  member,  axe  what  is  known  » 
commission  merchants  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  furs  of  vahoos 
kinds  and  also  in  bnying  furs  upon  comnussion. 

That  the  said  firm  of  G.  M.  Lampson  &  Oo.  has,  during  the  time  that 
deponent  has  been  a  member  thereof,  handled  a  larger  number  of  skiiii 
of  the  fur-seal  than  all  the  other  firms  in  the  world  together,  and  deix)- 
nent  knows  from  inspection  of  the  books  of  his  said  firm  that  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  date  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  same  they  also 
handled  during  many  years  previously  thereto  a  larger  nnmb^  of  far- 
seal  skins  than  all  the  other  firms  in  the  world  together. 

That  during  the  time  dei)onent  has  been  a  member  of  the  said  fim 
he  has  x>ersonally  handled  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fur-seal  skine* 
and  he  has  a  detailed  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  <^ 
seal-skins,  and  the  several  differences  between  them  which  enable  tiie 
several  sorts  of  seal-skins  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Deponent  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Oppenheim 

&  Co.,  at  Kew  York  and  London,  from  the  yean 

Emil  Teiohmann, p.  B79.  1866  to  1872  inclusive,  and  his  late  partner,  Mr. 

Martin,  and  himself  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Oppenheim,  so  fiEur  as  it  related  to  the  dressiflg 
and  dyeing  of  seal-skins. 

George  H.  Temple,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 

32  years  old;  a  native  of  Vermont,  where  I  not 

Geo.  H,  Temple,  p,  153.  reside.    I  was  bred  to  the  occupation  of  fisurming, 

and  am  at  present  a  hardware  merchant  in  mj 
native  town  of  Bandolph. 

From  1880  to  1882  I  was  employed  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany at  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  as  assistant  agefit,  and  in  that  position 
became  familiar  with  the  work  of  handling,  driving,  and  herding  tht 
killable  seals,  and  with  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  breeding 
seals  on  the  rookeries,  both  of  which  have,  in  the  main,  been  accuratel? 
and  intelligently  described  by  H.  W.  Elliott  in  his  "  Beport  on  the  Seal 
Islands  of  Alaska,"  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Censiu 
Office,  1884. 

Michael  Thlkahdaynahkee,  being  duly   sworn,  deposes  and  sajs: 
M.  Thikahdaynahkee^p.  Amabout60  years  old;  born  at  and  Kve  in  Sitk 
269.  Have  been  a  seal  hunter  all  my  life. 

W.  Thomas,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  seaman  bj 

occupation  and  at  present  captain  of  the  steamer 
w.  Thomae^p.  486.        Elsie.    Previous  to  taking  command  of  the  £M 

I  was  in  command  of  the  steamer  Karluk  dozng 
business  in  Alaska  most  of  that  time. 

William  G.  Thomas^  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Have  lived 

m  southeastern  Alaska  the  last  eleven  years, 

Wm.O.Thoma8,p.29l.  seven  of  which  I  resided  at  Port  Wrangel.    Hare 

been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  a  number  of 
years. 

Adolph  W.  Thompson,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 

reside  in  San  Francisco:  My  occupation  is  that  of 

Ad^ph  w,  Tfumpaon,  ^  master  mariner.  I  went  sealing  in  1890,  when 
^-  ^'  1  was  mate  of  the  Allie  Alger.    •    •    •     In  1891 

I  went  out  in  the  schooner  0.  H,  White. 
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nng  daly  swom^  deposes  and  says :  I  am  so  old  that  1  have 
dgbt.    Was  bom  in  Yakutat  and  have 
all  my  life.    Never  kiUed  any  fnr-seal    Tkunh^p,  246. 
Spent  all  my  life  banting  sea-otter. 

cbenoff,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Kadiak,  Alaska,  being  daly 

>8ed  and  said:  I  am  a  native  of  Alaska. 

8  old.    I  am  storekeei^er  for  the  Alaska    Peter  Tiie1ienoff,p,  222. 

I  Ck>mpany ;  I  am  acquainted  with  the 

Sitka  to  Kadiak. 

riaksatan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  43 
was  bom  at  Sitka,  Alaska.    Have    ^.    ,,    ^  i    . 
A  by  myself  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  j^o^*        ^^**«'«»'  P- 
small  went  sealing  with  my  father. 

Folman,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  United 

ity  collector;  resided  nearly  two  years 

in  capacity  of  depaty  collector.  Johm  C,  Tolman,p,  222. 

Charlie,  being  daly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  30  years 

ag  to  the  band  of  Killisnoo  Indians  and 

it  and  have  lived  in  Eallisnoo  all  my    Tooday9  Charlie,  p,  249. 

y  occupation  a  herring  fisherman;  I 

3  islands  and  inlets  around  Chatham  Sound  in  following  my 

of  making  oil  from  the  herring  which  I  catch. 

I.  Tread  well,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  55  years  of  age, 
'the  United  Stat^,  and  a  resident  of  ^  tt  /»%.  ^  „ 
unty  in  the  State  of  ITew  York.  I  am  52^"^-  ^'  ^^^^^h  P^ 
Beorge  C.  Treadwell,  of  Albany,  who, 
-  1832  there  started  a  wholesale  fur  business  of  a  general 
I  became  associated  with  him  in  it  in  the  year  1858,  and 
Leath,  in  the  year  1885,  succeeded  to  the  business.  It  has 
^d  on  under  the  names  of  George  C.  Treadwell  &  Co.  and 
&  Go.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  it  was  turned  into  The 
rreadweU  Company,  a  corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of 
f  New  Jersey,  of  which  corporation  I  ani  the  president. 

^eadwell,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 

.tes;  is  70  years  of  age,  and  resides  in 

Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  York  5     JT«»ry  Treadwell,  p.  624. 

a  member  of  the  firm  of  Treadwell  and 

which  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  dress- 

'Aling  in  furs  since  about  the  year  1832 ;  that  for  the  twenty 

past  deponent^s  said  firm  have  bought  on  their  own  account, 

id  dyed  annually  from  5,000  to  8,000  seal  skins.    •    •    • 

« 

»een  in  the  wholesale  fur  business  for  over  forty  years,  and 

stive  part  in  it  until  two  years  ago, 

red  from  business.  Henrjf  Treadwell,  p.  529. 

earsheit,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  27  years 

lide  at  Sitka.   Am  by  occupation  a  sea- 

seal-hunter.    Have  been  engaged  in    Peter  7)rear9heii,p.2ll. 

eal  three  seasons.    Last  season  I  com« 

le  sealiii^  schooner  JSitkay  of  BitksL 
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Francis  Tattle,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 

first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Bevenne- 

Francia  T»ttie,  p.  4S7.   Gutter  Service,  and  have  been  an  officer  in  that 

service  for  the  last  thirteen  years.   Am  at  present 
in  command  of  the  revenue  cutter  Hartley  at  San  Francisco.    I  made 
cruises  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Bush 
during  the  yearH  1888-'89  and  1890.    During  the  sealing  season  of  ISSS 
the  BiAsh  cruised  in  Bering  Sea  and  n^ade  frequent  stoppages  at  the  seal 
islands.    I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  the  seal 
rookeries  during  my  first  visit  to  the  islands,  and  spent  much  time  in 
studying  the  habits  of  the  seals,  both  on  the  rookeries  and  in  the  adja- 
cent waters.    •    •    •    During  1890  the  Bush  was  not  engaged  in  pre- 
venting sealing  outside  the  shore  limit,  and  we  sx>ent  much  time  in  full 
view  of  the  seal  rookeries  and  cruising  about  the  seal  islands,  and  I  also 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  breeding  grounds. 

Twongkwak,  being  duly  sworn,  dei>oses  and  says:-  Was  bom  at 

Yakutat;  am  about  30  years  old,  and  belong  to 

Twangkutak,  jp.  246.       the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians.    Hunting  is  my 

occupation;  have  hunted  sea-otter  and  s^. 

John  Tysum,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  am  about  29 

years  old.  I  am  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah 
John  Tysum,  p.  393.  tribe;  I  reside  on  the  reservation  at  the  Keah Bay- 
Agency.  I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisher- 
man, I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  ever  since  I  wa«  old  enough. 
In  1889  I  entered  the  Bering  sea  in  the  schooner  James  O.  Swan,  I 
was  never  there  before,  nor  have  I  been  there  since.  ♦  •  •  I  have 
sealed  up  and  down  the  coast  in  canoes  between  Destruction  Island 
and  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Samuel  Ullmann,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  34  years  of  age,  a 

citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of 
Samuel  uUmann.p.  527.  the  city  of  New  York.  The  house  of  Joseph  Ull- 
mann, in  which  I  am  a  partner,  began  business 
at  St.  Paul,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  1854.  It  has  always  been  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  fur  business,  and  since  the  time  when  far-se«^l 
skins  first  became  an  important  article  of  commerce  in  this  country  it 
has  dealt  in  large  numbers  of  them.  I  have  personally  handled  seal- 
skins for  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  am  familiar  with  the 
whole  seal-skin  trade  of  this  country.  The  house  of  Joseph  Ullmann 
now  does  business  at  St.  Paul,  Leipzig,  London,  and  Kew  York. 

James  Unatajim,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  reside  in 

Sitka  ^  am  by  occupation  a  seal-hunter;  have  been 
James  Unatajim,  p,  271.  engaged  in  that  business  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 

I  am  now  about  38  years  old.    Have  never  been 
in  Bering  Sea;  have  always  hunted  seal  along  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

George  Usher,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  was  born  in 

British  Columbia.    I  am  57  years  old,  and  reside 
George  Usher,  p.  291.     at  New  Metlakahtla.    I  have  been  a  hunter  all 

my  life.    I  was  one  of  the  first  to  hunt  fur-seals 

among  the  Tsimpshens,  and  have  hunted  seal  ever  since.    I  always 

hunt  in  canoes.    My  hunting  place  has  always  been  off  Dundas  Island 

Have  hunted  in  Queen  Charlottes  Sound,  Dixons  Entrance,  and  on 

Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
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a  Verbeke,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  lie 
an  Catholic  priest,  in  charge  of  Koman 
mission  in  village  of  Ohapies.  on  Todgers    FraneU  VerheJce,  p.  3ii. 
le  lias  resided  in  Ohapies  lonr  winters. 

ts  T.  Wagner,  being  daly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  citi- 
le  United  States,  over  21  years  of  age,  a 
of  Sanak,  in  the  Aleutian  Group,  and    Ckat.  T,  Wagner,  p.  211. 
Loyed  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
^gent  in  the  purchase  of  furs  and  in  supplying  the  natives  with 
I  clothing. 

first  employed  by  the  Government  as  deputy  collector  of  cus- 
Unalaska  for  nearly  three  years,  from  1871  to  1873,  since  which 
lave  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
ig  the  twenty  years  which  I  have  been  stationed  in  various 
posts  in  the  Bering  Sea,  I  became  conversant  with  the  general 
a  pertaining  to  the  fur-sealing  industry  in  those  waters,  having 
seal-skins  both  from  natives  and  from  hunting  vessels. 

•  ••••• 

er  have  been  employed  by  the  present  lessees  of  the  seal  islands. 

Iph  Walton,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  25  years 
bom  at  Sitsa;  am  at  present  on  the  police 
lave  hunted  seal  three  seasons,  1889, 1890,    Rudolph  Walton,  p.  272. 
1,  around  Biorka  Island. 

[ie  Wank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  30  years 
ks  bom  at  and  reside  at  Sitka;  am  by  occu- 
a  seal-hunter;  have  been  catching  seal    Ckariu  Wank,  p,  273. 
I  my  Kfe. 

fe  Wardman,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
id  says :  I  am  50  years  of  age,  and  editor  of 

tsburg  Press.     In  1879,  as  a  journalist,  I     Gmrge  Wardman,  p.  177. 

trip  to  Alaska  on  the  United  States  rev- 
eamer  Bush^  during  her  summer  cruise.  On  that  trip  I  stop- 
many  points  along  the  northwest  coast,  the  Alaska  coast,  and 
ntian  chain,  and  also  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  St.  Mi- 
oing  as  far  north  as  Bering  Straits.  On  April  4, 1881,  I  was 
ed  assistant  special  Treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islands,  and 
fttely  after  such  appointment  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  and 
or  the  islands,  arriving  there  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  I  was 
^tailed  by  Colonel  Otis,  special  Treasury  agent  for  the  seal 
,  to  the  island  of  St.  George,  and  until  May  29, 1885, 1  remained 
^e  of  that  island.  During  that  time  I  returned  but  twice  to  the 
States.  I  made  careful  examination  of  the  rookeries  each  year, 
er  the  first  year  I  compared  my  yearly  observations,  so  that  I 
irrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  and  ex- 
)  to  increase  our  xwrtion  of  the  quota  of  skins  to  be  taken  on  St. 
Island  without  iiyuriously  affecting  seal  life  there. 

.Washburn,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
)  West  Bandolph,  vt,  but  spend  most  of 
le  on  the  south  shores  of  Alaska.    My  oc-    m.  l.  WMhhum,  p,  488. 
>n  is  that  of  a  fur-dealer.    I  have  been  in 
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Alaska  for  thirteen  years,  and  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  travel- 
ing, in  the  early  summer  months  of  each  year,  buying  furs  from  Kadiak 
Island  east  to  Prince  William  Sound  west^  occasionally  I  made  trips 
as  far  east  as  Yakutat  Bay  and  as  far  west  as  Chignic  Bay,  ♦  •  • 
I  annually  visit  nearly  all  the  settlements  in  this  region  and  many  of 
the  uninhabited  islands. 

I,  Seth  M.  Washburn,  dejwse  and  on  oath  say:  That  I  am  42  years 

of  age,  and  reside  in  Bethel,  Vermont,  where  I  have 

Seih  M,  WaMum,  p,  been  a  merchant  since  1878.  I  was  bom  in  Ran- 
^^*  dolph,  Vermont,  and  lived  there  until  1874.    I  wm 

a  graduate  of  the  State  Kormal  School  of  Vermont,  and  in  1874  was 
employed  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  late  lessees  of  the 
Alaska  seal  fisheries,  to  go  to  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Pribilof 
group,  as  assistant  agent  and  teacher.  I  went  there  in  1874  and  re- 
mained continuously  until  1877,  my  residence  there  covering  four  seal- 
ing seasons.  My  duties  as  assistant  agent  required  me  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  habits  of  the  seals,  the  manner  of  driving  them  from 
the  rookeries,  and  the  killing  them  and  preserving  their  skins.  In  do- 
ing this  the  rookeries  were  under  my  daily  observation.  Moreover, 
from  the  isolated  character  of  the  life  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  the  fact 
that  the  whole  business  and  resources  of  the  islanders  and  the  other 
employes  of  the  lessees  were  based  on  the  seal  product,  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  these  animals  was  the  principal  and  overshadowing 
subject  of  conversation  and  observation  among  the  inhabitants. 

Elkan  Wassermann,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1 

am  53  years  of  age..   I  reside  in  San  Francisco. 

Elkan  Wasaennann,  p.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  merchant.  I  Lave 
^^-  been  engaged  in  buying  furs  for  the  last  tbirty 

years.  I  have  examined  and  bought  a  great  number  of  seal-fur  skins 
during  that  time.  Some  were  skins  taken  by  hunters  off  the  coast  of 
California,  and  others  from  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia,  Alajika^ 
and  Japan;  and  I  have  also  bought  skins  from  other  dealers.  Some 
were  shot  and  some  were  speared. 

Watkins,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  sayB:  That  I  am  a  native 

Makah  Indian,  and  reside  at  !Neah  Bay,  on  the 
Watkina,  p.  394.  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Washingtou, 

United  States  of  America.  My  age  is  about  ^ 
years,  and  I  am  a  hunter  and  fisherman  by  occupation.  I  have  been 
hunting  seals  all  my  life  or  since  I  was  old  enough.  Previous  to  teu 
years  ago  I  always  hunted  seals  with  a  spear  in  a  large  canoe,  and  from 
20  to  30  miles  around  Cape  Flattery  and  from  60  to  100  miles  up  and 
down  the  coast. 

Daniel  Webster,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60  years 

of  age,  and  am  a  resident  of  Oakland  GaL:  mf 

Danl.  Wehtter,  p.  179.    occupation  is  that  of  local  agent  for  tbe  ifoith 

American  Commercial  Company,  and  at  present  I 
am  stationed  on  St.  George  Island,  of  the  PribUof  Group,  Alaska.  I  have 
been  in  Alaskan  waters  every  year  but  two  since  I  was  14  years  of  age. 
I  first  went  to  Bering  Sea  in  1845  on  a  whaling  voyage,  and  annnally 
visited  those  waters  in  that  pursuit  until  1868,  at  which  time  the  par- 
chase  and  transfer  of  Alaska  was  made  to  the  United  States;  since 
that  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  taking  of  fur-seieds  for  ^eir  skins. 
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In  1870  I  entered  the  employ  of  the  lessees  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  and 
have  been  so  engaged  ever  since,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years  have 
been  the  company's  local  agent  on  St.  George  Island,  and  during  the 
sealing  season  have,  a  part  of  the  time,  gone  to  St.  Paul  Island  and 
took  charge  of  the  killing  at  !N^ortheast  Point,  which  is  known  to  be 
the  largest  fur-seal  rookery  in  the  world.  For  ten  years  prior  to  1878 
I  redded  most  of  the  time  at  Kortheast  Point,  having  landed  and  taken 
seals  there  in  18G8.  I  have  had  twenty-four  years'  experience  in  the 
fur-seal  industry  as  it  exists  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea,  and  have  made  a  very  carefid  study  of  the  habits  and 
conditions  of  this  useful  animal. 

Weckenunesch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  chief 
of  the  village  of  Mchidet  (Barclay  Sound),  and  a    ^  ,  ,      ^_ 

resident  of  this  village.  Weckenunesch,  p.  311. 

p.  S.  Weittenhiller,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  have  re- 
sided at  Sitka  the  past  nine  years.     Am  now 
owner  of  the  sealing  schooner  Clara  and  have  en-  -P.  S.  WeUtenhiller,p,2li, 
gaged  in  sealing  this  season.    I  first  took  seal  oS 
Sitka  Sound  during  the  month  of  March.    Have  done  my  sealing  all 
this  year  between  Gape  Edgecombe  and  Gross  Sound. 

Gharley  White,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  40 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Makah Indian.  I  reside 
on  the  Indian  Reservation  at  Keah  Bay,  State  of  Charley  White,  p,  395. 
Washington,  United  States  of  America.    I  am 
by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisherman,  and  have  been  so  engaged  all 
my  life.    I  have  hunted  seals  in  canoes  all  along  the  coast  between 
Grays  Harbor  and  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Michael  White,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  am  50  years 
of  age.    I  reside  in  East  Oakland     My  occupa- 
tion is  master  mariner,  and  I  have  been  so  en-   Michael  White,  p.  489. 
gaged  for  twenty-seven  years,  off  and  on.    I  have 
been  engaged  in  seal-hunting  during  the  years  1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
and  1889,  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.  I  first  went  out  in  1885  in 
the  schooner  City  of  San  Diego,  chartered  by  myself  and  others.  ♦  ♦  • 
In  1886  I  was  master  of  the  scnooner  Terese.    •    ♦    •    In  1887  I  was 
master  of  the  schooner  Lottie  Fairfield,    *    *    *    In  1888  I  took  the 
schooner  Undaunted  on  a  fishing  and  sealing  voyage.    •    •    •    j  did 
the  same  in  1889. 

William  Wiepert,  being  duly  sworn,  says :  I  am  47  years  of  age,  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  State  of  iNew  York.    I  am,  and    Wm.  Wiepert,  p.  535. 
have  been  for  the  last  six  years,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  house  of  Asch  &  Jaeckel, 
which  carries  on  a  general  wholesale  fur  business  in  the  city  of  'New 
York,  and  between  the  years  of  1880  and  1886  I  was  the  foreman  of 
this  establishment.    Prior  to  1880  I  had  already  handled  large  num- 
bers of  fur-seal  skins,  and  since  the  time  when  I  entered  the  employ  of 
Asch  &  Jaeckel  I  believe  I  have  handled,  assorted,  and  closely  in- 
spected at  least  100,000  dressed  and  dyed  fur-seal  skins.    During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  handled  large  numbers  of  northwest-coast  skins 
(t.  0.J  skins  of  animals  taken  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  Bering  Sea). 
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Billy  Waiiams,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  was  born  at 

Kas-aan  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    Am  25 
Billy  WiiliatM,  p.  300.    years  old.    Am  a  hunter  by  occupation,  and  have 

hunted  fur-seal  every  year  for  the  last  five  years, 
always  hunting  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
between  March  and  June. 

0.  A.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 

United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New 

C.  A.  Williams,  p,  535.  London,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  is  63 

years  of  age. 

First.  That  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Haven, 
Avhose  business  ha>s  of  late  been  carried  on  by  him  under  the  firm  name 
of  G.  A.  Williams  &  Co.;  that  said  firms  have  been  and  the  latter  fitill 
is  engaged  in  the  whaling  and  seal-hunting  business,  and  prior  to  the 
formation  of  said  firai  of  Williams  &  Haven,  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago,  the  same  business  was  carried  on  by  deponent's  father  and  grand- 
father, from  the  beginning  of  this  century.  That  during  the  time  said 
business  has  been  in  deponent's  hands  he  has  employed  upwards  of 
twenty-five  vessels  in  the  sealing  business  and  has  had  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  vessels  at  one  time  engaged  in  that  business.  That  deponent^s 
vessels  have  taken  seals  during  the  last  forty  years  from  the  North 
Pacific,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gape  Horn,  South  Shetland  Islands,  South 
Georgia,  Crozetts,  Desolation  Islands,  Sandwich  Land,  and  Gough 
Island. 

Thatimmediately  after  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the  United 
States  deponent  dispatched  the  American  bark  Peru  to  the  Bering 
Sea  from  Honolulu  (where  deponent  at  that  time  had  for  some  years  been 
residing),  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  possibilities  of  seal  fish- 
ing in  that  locality.    That  about  the  year  1870  deponent  was  associ- 
ated with  several  other  gentlemen  in  forming  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  which  company  obtained,  in  the  year  1870,  a  lease  from  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  the  right  to 
take  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  those  islands  con- 
sisting of  St.  Paul^  St.  George,  and  Walrus  islands.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  said  lease,  m  1890,  the  United  States  Government  invited  bids 
for  a  lease  for  a  second  period  of  twenty  years,  and  a  lease  was  given  to 
the  North  American  Commercial  Company,  and  in  this  company  depo- 
nent has  never  had  any  interest.    That  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
which  deponent  has  been  engaged  in  this  business  it  has  had  his  dose 
attention.    Deponent  has  talked  at  great  length  with  the  captains  of 
his  various  ships,  most  of  whom  are  now  no  longer  living,  and  with 
officers  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company;  he  has  also  inspected 
many  thousands  of  skins  of  seals  caught  by  his  vessels,  and  has  also 
seen  many  thousands  of  skins  in  the  warehouses  of  C.  M.  Lampson  & 
Co.,  in  London.    The  members  of  that  firm  at  the  present  time  are  Sir 
George  Lampson,  Emil  Teichman,  Norman  Lampson,  and  Alfred  Fraser. 
The  firm  of  0.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  receive,  handle,  and  sell  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  seal  skins  than  all  the  other  houses  in  the  world  to- 
gether.   The  whole  catch  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  was 
annually  consigned  to  that  firm  for  sale  at  public  auction  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the  other  catches  that 
have  been  made  by  deponent's  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
likewise  been  consigned  to  them ;  and  the  present  lessees  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands;  deponent  understands;  stiU  consign  their  catches  to  them,  as 
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do  the  Bussian  Seal  Skin  Oompany,  who  are  the  lessees  of  the  Bnssian 
ifilands  in  the  Bering  sea  known  as  the  Oommander  Islands. 

Joseph  D.  Williams,  being  dnly  sworn,  says:  That  he  is  74  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  ^ew  York;  that  he    ^o^.D.  Williafk8,p.  648. 
\%&  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  dressing  and 
dyeing  fdr-seal  skins  continuously  for  fifteen  years  last  past,  and  prior 
to  that  time  at  intervals  during  the  whole  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
bosiness,  during  a  period  of  some  fifty  odd  years,  he  has  dress^  and 
dyed  seal-skins,  and  that  his  father  was  engaged  in  the  same  business 
before  him;  tbat  for  the  last  15  years  he  has  had  consigned  to  him  by 
for  dealers  8,000  to  10,000  seal-skins  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing and  dyeing  the  same. 

Theodore  T.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
profession  a  journalist,  being  at  the  present  time 
employed  as  city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex-  iheo,T.  miliams,p.49i, 
affliner,andhave  been  employed  in  that  and  similar 
capacities  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 
Daring  that  time,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  my  profession  as  journalist, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  make  eluded  inquiries  into  the  fur-sealing  in- 
dnstiy  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Korth  Pacific. 

William  H.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
at  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  am  55  years  of  age;  that 
1  am  the  United  States  Treasury  Agent  in  charge     w.  H,  wuiiafM,p.  93. 
of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea;  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  Department  instructions  to  me  of  May  27, 1891, 1  made  a  care- 
fol  exannnation  during  the  sealing  season  of  the  habits,  numbers,  and 
conditions  of  the  seals  and  seal  rookeries,  with  a  view  of  reporting  to 
^e  Dq)artment  from  observation  and  such  knowledge  on  the  subject 
M I  might  obtain  whether  or  not  in  my  opinion  the  seals  are  diminish- 
ing on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  if  so,  the  causes  therefor. 

Fred.  Wilson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  23  years 
old  J  wae  bom  at  Howka;  am  a  hunter  by  occu- 
pation: have  hunted  fur  seal  the  last  eight  years ;    Fred.  Wih&n,  p,  901. 
liaye  always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  May. 

James  Wilson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at  the 
settlement  known  as  Fort  Kenai,  Cook's  Inlet, 
Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  for  the    jameB  WiUon,p.  228. 
past  twenty-three  years,  chiefly  in  this  region.    I 
am  at  present  agent  for  the  ^Northern  Packing  Company  at  Fort  Kenai, 
and  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  ftir-seal  fife. 

Maurice  Windmiller,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  My 
age  is  46;  I  reside  in  San  Francisco;  my  occu- 
pation is  that  of  a  furrier.  I  have  been  engaged  gg^"*""^  Windmiller,  p. 
in  tlie  for  business  all  my  life,  and  my  father  was 
a  farrier  before  me.  I  am  an  expcort  in  dressed  and  undressed,  raw, 
and  made-up  fiirs,  and  also  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  the  same.  I 
We  bought  and  examined  large  numbers  of  fur-seal  skins  during  the 
^  ^elre  jears^  caught  by  sealing  schooners  both  on  tke  Eioa^aoi 
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and  American  side  of  the  l^orth  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  and  I  can 
easily  distingaish  one  from  the  other. 

WispoOy  being  duly  sworn,  depQses  and  says:  I  am  a  native  Indian 

of  the  Makah  tribe,  and  reside  on  the  reservation 
WispoOfP.ZdQ.  at  Neah  Bay.    I  am  about  35  years  old,  and  am 

by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisherman.    I  have 
hunted  seals  all  my  life,  or  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so.    I  Lave 
sealed  up  and  down  the  coast,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver  and  the  upper  end  of  the  Vancouver  Island  and  Barclay  Sound. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast. 

John  Woodruff,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  21 

years  of  age.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  boatman. 

John  Woodr^ff  p.  500.  I  live  in  San  Francisco.  I  went  on  a  sealing  voy- 
age last  year  in  the  schooner  Southerland. 

Michael  Wooskooty  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60 

years  old;  bom   and  reside  in  Sitka,  Alaska. 
iftd^)  ^ootikoof, p.  274.Have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seal  for  a  great 

many  years  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  around 
Sitka  Sound. 

Yahkahy  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at  Takn- 

tat.    I  am  about  35  years  old  and  belong  to  the 

TahhaK,  p.  346.  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians.    Am  a  hunter  by  occu- 

pation. I  go  from  Tay  Bay  to  Sitka  Sound  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  people  of  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

BiUy  Yeltaehy,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  sayB:  I  was  born  at 

Howkan  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life;  am 
Billy  Yeliaohy,  p.  302.    about  24  years  old,  and  am  a  hnnter  by  occupa- 
tion.   Have  hunted  for-seals  the  last  two  years  in 
Dixon's  Entrance  and  around  Prince  of  Wales  Island  between  March 
and  June. 

Hastings  Yethnow,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom 

in  Kas-aan.  Have  lived  there  aU  my  life,  and  am 
Ha$Ung9  Tethnow,p.30i2.now  60  years  old.    Have  hunted  fur-seal  every 

season  since  I  was  a  boy.  Have  always  hunted 
in  Dixon's  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Alf  Yohansen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in  Se- 
attle; am  a  hunter  by  occupation:  have  hunted 
Alf.  Yohamm,  p. 868.    seals  two  seasons;  one  season  on  tlie  SanJose,dA 

hunter,  and  now  as  hunter  on  the  schooner  Ad- 
venture. 

m 

Paul  Young,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  born  at 

Kasan  and  am  30  years  old.  Have  lived  at  Kasan 

Paul  Young,  p.  292.       all  my  life;  am  a  hunter  by  occupation;  in  the 

spring  and  early  summer  I  hunt  fur-seal  in  canoe. 

Walter  Young,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  a* 

Howkan  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.  I  ha^® 
Walter  Young,  p.  308.    hunted  fur-seal  for  the  past  four  years.    Always 

hunted  in  Dixon's  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of 
Wales  Island. 
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Hish  Ynlla,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  60 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makali 
tribe,  and  reside  on  the  S'eah  Bav  Beservation,   Ei$h  Yuiia,  p.  397. 
in  the  county  of  GlaUam,  State  of  Washington, 
United  States  of  America.    I  have  been  a  hunter  and  fisherman  all 
mj  life.    Tears  ago  I  used  to  hunt  seals  in  the  stxaits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca  in  the  winter  time,  and  in  the  summer  time.    I  would  hunt  them 
in  canoes  from  10  to  20  miles  off  Gape  Flattery,  and  of  late  years  I 
hvnt  in  a  small  canoe,  and  put  it  on  a  schooner,  and  go  up  and  down 
&e  ooast  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Biver  and  Barclay  Sound. 

George  Zammitt,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  31  years 
of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am  a  ma- 
chine by  occupation.    I  made  a  sealing  voyage   G^-  ZammUt,  p.  507. 
on  the  schooner  Seventy-six  about  eight  years  ago. 
Captain  Potts  was  master  of  her. 

Pad  Zaotchnoi,  a  native  of  Amlia  Island,  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  40 
years  of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 
I  am  second  chief  of  the  natives  of  the  settle-    P^  Zaoicknoi,  p.  213. 
meat  of  Atka,  Atka  Island,  Alaska,  and  am  a 
bimt^  of  fur-bearing  animals,  principally  the  sea-otter  and  fox;  I  have 
never  hunted  the  ftir-seaL 

Thomas  Zolnoks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :    I  am  a  native 
Kakah  Indian  and  reside  on  the  reservation  at 
Keah  Bay,  State  of  Washington,  United  States   Tho9.  Zolnoks,  p,  398. 
of  America.     I  am  24  years  old,  and  am  by  occu- 
pation a  hunter  and  fisherman.    I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals 
ever  since  I  was  9  or  10  years  old.    Until  about  1880  I  hunted  seals  in 
large  canoes,  in  which  I  always  used  the  sx)ear.    In  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  I  have  hunted  for  seials  in  sma]l  canoes  carried  on  schooners, 
and  sealed  off  Gape  Flattery  from  20  to  76  miles,  and  as  far  south  as 
the  Columbia  Biver,  and  north  up  to  the  passage  into  Bering  Sea,  but 
^^e  never  hunted  for  seals  in  those  waters. 
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THE  PRIBILOP  ISLANDS. 

CLIMATE. 

Page  90  of  The  Case. 

Fogs  are  almost  constant  in  Bering  Sea  in  the  summer  time    Daring 
the  fifty-eight  days  I  cruised  in  those  waters  fifty- 
four  days  were  foggy  or  rainy,  the  other  four  days    c.  A.  Ahhey,  p.  186. 
being  partly  clear.    On  this  account  it  is  most 
difficult  to  seize  vessels  in  Bering  Sea.    The  reports  of  the  guns  of  the 
hunters  might  oft;en  be  heard  when  no  vessel  could  be  seen. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  days  at  a  time  I  did  not  see  the  sun,  and  never 
while  in  Bering  Sea  did  I  see  a  star,  the  night  being  continually  over- 
cast or  foggy.  Our  position  was  in  nearly  aU  cases  determined  by  dead- 
reckoning  or  bearing  of  the  land. 

The  meteorologic  conditions  in  these  latitudes  are  such  that  fogs  and 
miste  hang  so  continuously  over  the  land  and  water 
as  to  make  navigation  very  uncertain  and  danger-   j,  Stanley  Braum,  p.  ii. 
ous.    So  aU-enveloping  are  these  vapors,  that  it  is 
often  imi)ossible  to  see  the  shore  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  so 
fickle  are  the  fogs  and  mists  that  I  ascended  Bogaslov,  the  central  cone 
of  the  island  of  St.- Paul,  five  times  before  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  hills  immediately  surrounding  it,  and  this,  too,  when  each  occasion 
was  selected  for  its  promise  of  clearness.    The  temperature  of  the 
warm  season  averages  about  45^  or  50o,  and,  though  no  trees  grow 
upon  the  islands,  the  excessive  humidity  is  so  favorable  for  grasses, 
flowers,  and  other  herbage,  that  they  grow  with  a  rapidity  and  flourish 
with  a  luxuriance  diffici^t  to  realize  and  unknown  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone. 

All  these  regions  are  particularly  favorable  for  seal  life;  the  raw, 
damp  atmosphere,  absence  of  sunshine,  and  un- 
inhabited conditions  being  most  advantageous  to  ,^**^-  ^'^P^ington,p,B9i 
the  existence  of  the  species.  All  these  regions  ^  ^  ^'^'^  *^^* 
described  are  uninhabited,  excepting  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Terra 
del  Fuego,  the  latter  being  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  who  only  visit  a 
few  of  the  inshore  rookeries. 

• 
*  In  all  of  these  localities  the  sky  is  constantly  overcast;  the  sun  never 
shines  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
around  the  more  southern  islands  fogs  are  very  ,^'*?'^*^'*''*"^*^^'^-^^^ 
prevalent.    The  temperature  is  always  cold  and  ^  na}cic), 
damp,  being  about  40^  F.  during  the  summer. 
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The  shores  occupied  by  all  these  rookeries  I  have  mentaoned  sn  rf 

much  the  same  character;  there  is  a  narrow  be^h 

George  Comer,  p.  597  line,  from  which  cliflfs  rise  abruptly  to  the  hdght  (tf 
(Antarctic).  75 to  150  feet;  tlirough  these  are  narrow Gre?as86S 

in  the  rocks  or  small  ravines,  wh^e  streaiss 
flow  into  the  sea;  it  is  at  such  points  the  seals  are  to  be  found.  The 
animals  clamber  up  these  rocks,  often  going  where  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  go.  The  climate  of  these  localitiesis  peculiar.  The  sky  is  con- 
stantly overcast,  and  during  the  summer  the  average  temperatoR 
would  be  between  40o  and  45^  F.  Eain  falls  nearly  every  day,  keeping 
the  atmosphere  constantly  moist,  but  no  hard  storms  take  place,  the  rais 
falling  inmisty  showers.  During  the  fourteen  months  I  passed  at  West 
Cliff,  heretofore  mentioned,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  examine 
and  study  the  seals  which  frequent  that  coast.  Alon^  the  coasts  and 
islands  near  Gape  Horn  snow  does  not  fall  to  any  extent,  and  oever 
remains  for  any  length  of  time.  Ko  ice  forms  along^  the  shore.  There 
is  very  little  difterence  in  the  temperature  of  winter  and  sommer. 

I  also  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  affidavit  a  table  marked  G, 

showing  the  daily  temperature  and  state  of  the 

CharU9  J,  Goff,  p.  113.  weather  for  the  months  of  June  and  July  during 

the  years  1889  and  1890,  compiled  from  obserra- 
tions  taken  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Lutz,  on  St.  Paul  Island. 

C. — Table  ehotoing  weaiker  and  Umperaiure  on  8i,  Paul  lelandfor  Jvne  and  Jmlf,  JS8S. 

and  1890^ 


Day  of 
moiith. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 


1889. 


June. 


Teropera- 
t«re. 


Max. 

42 

40 

44 

48 
47 
50 
44 

47 


Min. 
33 
85 
38 
40 
39 
84 
43 
86 


No  record 


44 
43 
43 
38 
43 
42 
43 
46 
40 
40 
45 
46 
45 
40 
42 
46 
49 
51 
60 
50 
60 


38 
40 
38 
37 
87 
87 
87 
38 
88 
36 
37 
38 
38 
38 
30 
40 
40 
41 
41 
40 
40 


Weather. 


Cloudy  .. 

..do , 

...do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

Rain 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


July. 


Tempera- 
tare. 


Thick  fog. 
Rain 


Cloudy  ... 
Rain..—.. 

Clear 

Cloudy  ... 

...do 

...do 

Rain 

Thick  fog. 

...do 

Cloudy . . . 

Clear 

...do 

Cloudy  .*.. 
...do 


MaoD, 
45 
48 
48 
48 
49 
42 
49 
50 
45 
49 
51 
50 
50 
49 
52 
50 
47 
48 
52 
49 
49 
50 
48 
46 
50 
44 
49 
48 
48 
60 
49 


Min 
40 
40 
42 
41 
40 
40 
42 
40 
42 
42 
41 
42 
40 
40 
42 
42 
43 
42 
42 
41 
43 
44 
42 
42 
42 
44 
43 
43 
42 
43 
42 


Weather. 


Clear 

Hazy 

..do 

Clear  

Hasy 

..do 

Thick  fog. 

Rain 

Ha»y 

Thick  fog. 

Fog 

Clear  

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Hacy 

. . .do  ...... 

Fog 

Clear  


Thick  fog 
Rain 


Hazy  . 

Fog , 

Hazy  ..... 
Thick  fog 
Hazy  . . . . . 

Rain 

Fog 

Hasy  .... 
Fog 


1890L 


Jnne. 


Tempera- 
tore. 


Mw. 
37 
84 
41 
42 
42 
43 
44 
48 
43 
44 
43 
42 
43 
43 
48 
43 
45 
44 
40 
48 
45 
49 
49 
42 
45 
42 
44 
44 

•  43 
42 


Min. 
33 
32 
83 
31 
32 
81 
38 
89 
39 
84 
37 
37 
37 
38 
89 
36 
87 
37 
37 
39 
40 
40 
39 
38 
40 
38 
39 
38 
40 
39 


Weather. 


July. 


Tempera- 
tore. 


Snow 

Hazy  ..... 

riear  

Fine 

Clear  

Fog 

Hazy .... 

Rain 

Thick  fog 
...do  ..... 
...do  ...... 

...do  ...,L_ 
...do  ...... 

Rainini^  . 

g*>€f 

Ram..... 

Clear  ..... 

Foj? 

Fine 

Rain 

Clear 

5"y 

Fog 

...do  ...... 

...do  ...... 

...do  ...... 

Hazy 

.. .do  ...... 

...do  ...... 


I 


40 

48 

46 

47 

50 

51 

51 

44 

46 

47 

48 

51 

48 

44 

45 

44 

47 

47 

50 

49 

54 

56 

53 

52 

52 

53 

53 

49 

48 

48 

51 


WeatiA 


Min. 
40 
40 
40 
39 
40 
40 
41 
40 
41 
42 
43 
41 
43 
43 
43 
41 
42 
42 
40 
40 
44 
43 
45 
46 
45 
43 
46 
45 
44 
40 
45 


Clear. 

Bo. 

DOL 

Dq^ 

Do. 

Da 
Hazy. 

Da 
Rain. 

'•%. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

D(x 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da  ' 

Da 
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The  seal  islancU  of  StPaul  and  St.  Oeorge,  geograpliicany  known 
as  the  Pribilof  Islands,  are  situated  in  Bering  Sea 
at  abont  17(P  west  from  Greenwich  and  56^  north   x.  A.  Ifapet,  p.  80. 
Mtnde;  and  they  are  nearly  200  miles  from  the 
learest  land. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  so  peculiar  and 
their  formation  and  situation  are  so  unique  that  it  is  not  hard  to  believe 
^ey  were  selected  for  a  home  and  resting  place  by  the  Alaskan  fur-seal 
because  of  tlieir  adaptability  to  that  purpose,  and  to  that  only.  The 
tbexmometer  rarely  goes  higher  than  60^  or  lower  than  zero;  the  aver- 
age for  a  number  of  years  being  35o. 

In  winter  the  islands  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  broken  ice,  which 
comes  from  the  north,  and  it  will  come  and  go  with  the  tide  and  cur- 
rents, generally  from  January  to  April,  but  occasionally  remaining 
later,  and  again  not  appearing  at  all. 

In  June,  July,  and  part  of  August,  the  islands  are  enveloped  for  days 
at  a  time  in  dense  fog,  and  a  clear  sunny  day  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  atmosphere  is  damp  and  cool,  and  the  rain  falls  in  a  sort  of  fine 
mist  which  drenches  one  through  before  it  is  felt. 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  shores  are  rough,  uneven 
laTa  rock,  and  broken  rock  and  bowlders  of  like  formation.  On  this 
TUgged  shore  the  Alaskan  fur-seals  make  their  summer  home;  here 
tliey  are  bom  and  reared  for  the  first  six  months  of  their  existence; 
kre  they  come  every  spring  as  regular  as  time,  and  here  they  repro- 
duce their  species. 

Men  tmperatuTe  (degrees  F.)  at  8t.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska.  JbiSSIvoLif "'aw! 
[lAtitade  br>  IV  K^  longitude  170o  01'  W. ;  elevatloii,  80  to  50  feet.] 


*  Twenty-six  days. 

.,     '-  -llie  mean  temperature  was  obtained  from  the  olMerrstions  made  at  7  a.  m.,  2,  and  9  p.  m., 
^e&naiilai  (7 +2  f  9+9)* 
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Muximum  tmitperature  (F.)  at  8t,  Paul  lelandf  Bering  Sea,  AJaska, 
[Latitude  57o  10'  V.,  longitude  170o  01'  W. ;  elevation,  30  to  50  feet.] 


Tear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

An 

1872 

52 
49 
56 
52 

45 
46 

48 
50 

41 
41 

45 
45 
38 
39 
40 

36 
40 
40 
39 

35 

1873 

1874 

34 
37 
42 
80 
36 
35 
37 

84 
40 
44 

30 
33 
34 
36 

86 
42 

40 
41 
36 
39 
88 

35 
45 
41 
43 
87 
40 
39 

41 
52 
47 
42 
43 
42 
47 

47 
67 
51 
53 
51 

62 
58 
57 
54 
64 

55 
62 
55 
51 
58 

1875 

1876 

1877 

51 
54 

47 
45 

1878 

39 

1879 

. 

1880 

t 

1881 

•51 
52 

57 
59 

56 
55 

53 
54 

50 
49 

43 
42 

42 

1882 

38 
36 

'  39 
39 

38 
38 

42 

37 

50 
46 

36  .... 

1883 

1 



1 

Sums..... 

Means 

...... 

*  Twenty-six  days. 


Minimum  temperature  (F,)  at  8t,  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska, 
[Latitude,  67°  10' K.;  longitude,  170o  .01'  W.;  elevaUon,  30  to  50  feet.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Adi 

1872 

33 
35 
39 
41 

22 
31 
32 
33 

23 
23 
26 
28 
15 
17 
18 

4 

1873 

—11 

8 

19 

23 

—17 
10 
18 

—12 

19 

21 

8 

—22 

—21 

—  1 

7 

19 

12 

3 

5 

—13 

10 

3 
21 
17 
5 
8 
3 
7 

19 
25 
25 
22 
23 
20 
'  19 

28 
34 
34 
30 
30 
31 

36 
42 
39 
35 
37 
89 

39 
44 
43 
38 
40 
40 

12  .... 

1874 

22  .... 

1875 

15  .... 

1876 

_  7  .... 

1877.. 

33 
33 

25 
29 

5  .... 

1878 

11 

1879  

i««o 

1881 

*35 
31 

35 
39 

45 
41 

38 
34 

32 
31 

32 

22 

_ 

*  is 

1882 

19 
13 

3 
8 

13 
—  9 

10 
—  1 

19 
27 

4'.... 

1883 

Rnms     

1 

. 

\f  PAIIH 

.  •  w  .  ■ 

...... 

-  -  -  — 

1 

*  Twenty-six  days. 
Remakkh.— Minui  sign  (— )  indicates  temperature  below  zero. 

Actual  number  of  fair  days  at  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska, 

[Latitude,  57o  10'  N.;  longitude,  170o  01'  W.;  elevation,  30  to  50  feet] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dea 

A 

Dill 

1873 

6 

2 

1 
9 

1 
0 

4 

3 
7 
4 

2 
5 

8 

8 
13 
16 

9 

15 
9 

8 
14 

7 
17 
15 
16 

11 
20 
19 
6 
7 
12 

•  «  •  • 

1874 

10 
10 
20 
14 
12 
21 

lo" 

8 
12 
10 
10 
12 

9 
11 
13 

4 
13 
14 

9 

10 

0 

8 

14 

11 

14 
8 
6 
6 

11 
7 

1875 

1870 

1877 

15 
9 

8 
15 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

. 

5 

3 
2 

0 
*   0 

7 
1 

5 
2 

10 
6 

14 
7 

•  •••• 

1882 

8 
2 

10 
18 

15 
16 

12 
20 

2 
11 

1883 

«  •••  ■ 

Sums 

103 
12.9 

90 
U.2 

95 
11.9 

90 
11.2 

65 
8.1 

87 
4.6 

22 
2.8 

29 
3.6 

68 
9.7 

63 
9.0 

03 
1L6 

9« 
12.0 

•  -••• 

Moans 

10 

^.^ 

*  Twenty -six  days. 
JlBMABKB.—A  "fair"  day  has  from  0.8  to  0.7  clouda. 


CLIMATB. 

^eteol  numb^  of  cloudy  day  at  St,  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska. 
[Latitade,  52o  SIH  N.;  longitade,  170o  oi'  W.;  dBTBtion,  80  to  60  feet.] 


81 


• 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aag. 

Sept 

Oct 

Not. 

Doc. 

An* 
noal. 

23 
26 
29 
23 
25 
23 

20 

80 
20 
30 
21 
26 

28 
24 
27 
29 
26 
23 

21 
15 
14 

22 
15 
22 

21 
14 
21 
10 
14 
14 

19 
11 
13 
22 
20 
16 

ao 

12 
10 
13 

11 

9 

17 

16 

8 

8 

8 

10 

21 
19 
14 
25 
12 
14 

20 
17 
20 
20 
16 
19 

16 
19 
25 
25 
19 
24 

229 
228 

15 
21 

22 

15 

244 
204 

*22 
25 

26 
20 

31 
31 

23 
29 

25 
29 

19 
24 

16 
24 

22 
29 

17 
0 

0 
15 

13 
10 

29 
20 

281 

••..•• 

128 
15.7 

93 
11.6 

129 
16.1 

135 
16.9 

177 
22.1 

196 
24.5 

221 
27.6 

219 
27.4 

138 
19.7 

150 
21.4 

137 
17.1 

140 
17.5 

'  "237.'6 

*  Twenty-six  daya. 
L— A  **  doady  "  day  haa  from  0.8  to  0.10  clonda. 

itdiness,  expressed  in  percentages,  at  St,  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska. 
[Latitnre,  57°  10'  K.;  longitnd^  170o  1'  W.;  eleration,  80  to  50  feet.] 


L 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

'Jnne. 

Jnly. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 
nnal. 

92 
83 
76 
76 

85 
90 
78 
84 

79 
83 
73 
77 
66 
72 
74 

84 
82 
72 
73 
81 
76 
74 

63 

84 
74 
71 
67 
58 
73 

74 
80 
78 
54 
47 
49 
65 

68 
83 
83 

70 
86 
63 
70 

73 
84 
71 
78 
83 
81 
82 

94 

76 
77 
89 
90 
82 
89 

87 
93 
96 
89 
92 
84 

96 
97 
80 
98 
98 
80 

95 
82 
93 
96 
93 
88 

"*'82.'8 
81.4 
80.1 

76 
82 

83 
76 

80.2 
75.0 

•92 
91 

87 
98 

98 
99 

91 
98 

87 
96 

80 
92 

79 
90 

82 
91 

79 
74 

57  !   66 
78    75 

97 
84 

87.1 

*  Xwenty-aU  daya. 

■.— Tbe  percentage  of  olondineta  waa  obtained  from  the  «ye  eetimates  of  the  obaerror,  re- 
a  Kale  oi  0  to  10  at  each  obserrationf  The  mean  of  all  observationa  waa  nsed  as  the  mean 
r.   One  hondred  per  cent  repreaenta  a  aky  completely  overoaai. 

HOmCB  OF  THE  FXTB-SEAL. 

Page  91  of  The  Case. 

lave  never  heard  of,  and  have  no  knowledge  of,  fur-seal  pups 
x)rn  elsewhere  than  on  the  rookeries  of  the 
ands  in  Bering  Sea,  nor  do  we  know  of  any   Jno,  Alexandroff  et  al, 
ies  other  than  those  above  mentioned.         ^'  ^^• 


not  know  of  any  rookery  except  those  on 
il  islands  of  the  Bering  Sea. 


Chas,  Avery ^  p.  218. 


?e  never  seen  any  but  a  few  straggling  seals  iu  Cook  Inlet,  and 

only  on  rare  occasions.    I  have  never  heard 

'  fdr-seal  rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific  other  J.  A,  Bradley,  p,  227. 

those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea;  and 

>8itive  that  none  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook  Inlet,    A.  Captflbm 

Oljif 
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Erratt,  of  San  Francisco,  last  year  indnoed  parties  of  that  place  to  tt 
ont  the  schooner  Lihf  L.  on  the  fauoe  of  his  positive  statement  thatft 
fiir-seal  rookery  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook  Inlet.  The  enterpna 
was  a  total  failure,  however,  no  rookery  being  found,  althoagh  a  b&g 
and  diligent  search  was  made  for  it. 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  seals  having  selected 

these  islands  as  their  home.     My  observatioiL  does 
J,  stanieif  Brown,  p.  11.  not  enable  me  to  state  their  reason  for  havmg 

done  so,  but  the  fact  remains  snbstantiated  by  my 
rxperience  and  that  of  all  others  of  whom  inquiries  were  made  that  bum 
eemote,  rock -bound,  fog-drenched  islands  are  the  chosen  resort  of  tiie  for 
bearing  seal  (Callorhinus  urainus).  The  more  jagg^ed  and  irregnlar  the 
lava  fragments  that  cover  the  shore,  the  more  continuous  the  drendiiBi 
they  receive  from  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  the  better  ^e  sak 
seem  to  like  it.  Neither  from  personal  observation,  from  inquiries  d 
the  natives  on  the  islands  and  the  villages  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  ms 
from  questioning  seafaring  men,  who,  by  opportunity  for  observatioi 
and  general  intelligence,  were  competent  to  inform  me,  could  I  learn  of 
any  other  laud  area  ever  having  been  selected  by  this  herd  of  for-seil 
for  its  residence  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  species. 

The  Alaskan  seals  make  their  home  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  because 

they  need  for  the  period  they  spend  on  Isni  s 
Chas,  Bryant,  p.  4.        peculiarly  cool,  moist,  and  cloudy  climate,  witk 

very  little  sunshine  or  heavy  rains.  This  peco- 
liarity  of  climate  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  Pribilof  and  Ck>mmaDder 
islands,  and  during  my  long  experience  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Beriog 
Sea  I  never  found  another  locality  which  possessed  these  conditions  so 
favorable  to  seal  life.  Add  to  this  fact  the  isolated  condition  of  the  seal 
islands,  and  we  can  readily  see  why  the  seals  selected  this  home. 

We  have  never  known  of  fur-seal  pups  being  born  elsewhere  tiitt 

on  the  rookeries  of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering 
IvanCan€taketal.,p.22d.  Sea.    Neither  have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  frir-seal  rookeries  other  than  thon 
above  mentioned* 

Neither  have  I  any  knowledge  of  a  fur-seal  rookery  existing  any 
Julius  ChrisHansen,  p.  where  oxoept  ou  the  Seal  islands  of  Bering  Seft. 

219. 

The  Pribilof  Islands  are  the  chosen  home  of  the  fur-seal  {OiUlarhifaf 

urainus).    Upon  these  islands  they  are  bora ;  tiiere 
w.  H,  Ball,  p.  23.         they  first  learn  to  swim,  and  more  than  hi^f  <i 

their  lite  is  spent  upon  them  and  in  the  wattfs 
adjacent  thereto.  Here  they  give  birth  to  their  young,  breed,  niir» 
their  pups,  and  go  to  and  come  from  their  feeding  grounds,  which  nuf 
be  miles  distant  from  the  islands. 

I  have  traveled  extensively  through  the  Territory  firom  Sitka  to  ft* 

Yukon  Eiver,  and  am  positive  that  no  tai-sti 
Jno.  Duff^p,  228.  rookeries  exist  in  the  region  other  than  those  <* 

the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.  Neither  bAve^ 
ever  heard  any  reliable  information  of  the  existence  of  other  fax-^ 
rookeries. 
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In  my  opinion,  fur-seals  bom  on  the  Copper,  Bering,  or  Bobbin 
islands  will  naturally  return  to  the  rookery  at 
which  they  were  bom.    The  same  thing  is  true  of   William  Brennan  p,  358. 
those  bom  on  the  St.  Paul  or  St.  Oeorge  islands. 

The  reason,  the  seals  have  ohosen  these  islands  for  their  home  is  be- 
cause the  PribUof  group  lies  in  a  belt  of  fog,  occa- 
sioned by  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  coming   samU  Falconer,  p.  164. 
down  from  the  north  and  the  wanner  waters  of 
the  Pacific  flowing  north  and  meeting  at  about  this  point  in  Bering  Sea. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  seals  should  have  a  misty  or  foggy  atmosphere 
of  this  kind  while  on  land,  as  sunshine  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon 
them.    Then,  too,  the  islands  are  so  isolated,  that  the  seal,  which  is  a 
very  timid  animal,  remains  here  undisturbed,  as  every  precaution  is 
taken  not  to  disturb  ther^nimals  while  they  are  on  the  rookeries.    The 
mean  temperature  of  the  islands  is  during  the  winter  about  26^  F.  and 
in  summer  about  43°.    I  know  of  no  other  locality  which  possesses  these 
peculiarities  of  moisture  and  temperature.    •    •    • 

While  I  was  acting  as  piirser  on  the  steamer  Oonstantine  I  observed 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  numerous  seals 
in  the  inland  waters  or  along  the  coast  oetween  Port  Townsend  and 
Sitka.  Kever  a  day  passed  but  on  looking  over  the  rail  seal  could  be 
seen  sleeping  on  or  disporting  in  the  waters.  One  day  in  the  bay  of 
Sitka  1  saw  several  hundred  seals  asleep  in  the  water,  but  at  the  splash 
of  an  oar  they  immediately  disappear.  These  seals  were  in  all  cases 
much  more  timid  than  about  their  island  home,  where  they  evidently 
realize  they  are  practically  safe. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  other  than  those    -  „  „  „^ 

of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea.  ^'  ^'  ^^^^  ^'  ^• 

I  have  never  heard  of  fur-seal  pups  being  bom  anywhere  except  on 
a  rookery,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  fur- 
seal  rookeries  in  Alaska  other  than  those  on  the    Vaniii  Feod9r,p.  281. 
seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  ontside  of  the 
seal  Islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  nor  have  I  heard    WUham  Fa$Hr,p.  220. 
of  any  other. 

Keither  have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  itxooU  Oregoroffet  ah,  p. 
of  any  seal  rookeries,  except  those  on  the  seal  234. 
islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  have  never  heard  of,  nor  have  no  knowledge  of,  fur-seal  pups  being 
born  elsewhere  in  the  northern  hemisphere  than 
on  the  rookeries  of  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.    a,  J,  Ouild,  p.  232. 
Neither  do  I  know  of  any  other  rookeries  than  the 
aforesaid. 

There  m:e  no  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  that  I  know 
of ;    in  fact  I  have  never  heard  of  any  m  the 
region  besides  tliose  on  the  several  well-kuown   Charle$J.Sagu0fp.2QS. 
seal  islands  of  Bering  Seq*. 
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I  have  never  heard  of,  nor  have  I  any  knowIedgK 
XormanHodgBon,p.9fft,  of^  any  fiir-seal  rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific 

other  than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

IB-    I.  IT  *i      oQK  Neither  do  I  know  of  any  fiir-seal  rookeries 

lYank  Korih,  p.  235.      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  islands.of  Bering  Sea. 

I  know  of  no  rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific  other  than  those  on 

the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea,  and  have  ne?er 
E.  L,  LawBon,  p.  221.     heard  of  any  others  from  a  reliable  source. 

The  Alaska  fdr-seals  breed  only  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St 

George,  of  the  Pribilof  group,  in  Bering  Sea. 
H.  M,  Mointifre,  p.  40.    They  have  been  unsuccessfully  searched  for  at 

every  other  point  along  the  coast.  In  1872  Captain 
Archimandritoff  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in  a  schooner 
looking  for  a  reef  or  island  alleged  to  lie  to  the  southward  of  UnaJaska. 
His  cruise  was  fruitless,  not  only  at  this  point,  but  at  several  others 
where  he  was  led  by  some  legendary  tale  or  delusive  dream  to  expect 
to  find  seal  rookeries.  Since  that  date  the  coast  has  been  explored  at 
every  point,  and  it  may  be  safely  stated  as  a  fact  that  no  other  rookeries 
exist  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  North  American  continent  or  the 
islands  adjacent  thereto. 

The  seals  are  migratory  and  return,  as  I  believe,  after  migration  to  the 

vicinity  and  probably  to  the  ground  or  rookery  on 
M.  JET.  Molniyre,  p.  40.   which  they  were  born.   I  have  in  several  cases  seen 

a  certain  seal  with  his  harem  during  a  number  of 
consecutive  seasons  in  the  same  spot.  They  are  attracted  to  the  islands 
in  preference  to  other  places  by  closely  defined  hereditary  habits  of  mi- 
gration, which  take  them  from  and  to  their  breeding  places  with  constant 
regularity,  varied  only  within  the  limit  of  a  very  few  days  by  meteorologi- 
cal conditions.  The  isolation  and  climate  no  doubt  first  induced  their 
habitat  upon  these  islands.  If  there  has  been  any  authentic  observation 
of  the  birth  of  seals  at  other  points  on  the  northwest  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, which  I  very  much  doubt,  the  case  was  anomalous  and  a<;cidental.  'So 
doubt  the  young  are  occasionally  aborted,  out  of  season  and  out  of  place, 
and  such  birth  may,  perhaps,  have  been  witnessed,  but  should  not  form 
the  basis  for  any  valuable  deduction  in  locating  the  home  of  the  animals. 

The  fur-seals  of  Alaska  are  bred  and  bom  on  the  islands  of  the  Pribit 

lof  group  in  Bering  Sea,  where  they  find  com- 
jBT.  W,  Molntyre,p.  135.  bined  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  existence, 

of  isolation,  climate,  and  proximity  to  food  sup- 
ply.   •    •    • 

They  evidently  have  no  fixed  or  definite  "hauling  ground"  to  visi- 

S after  leaving  the  islands],  as  it  would  have  been 
^  .,^ iiscovered  long  since;  but  as  they  can  sleep  as 

well  as  find  food  at  sea;  they  have  no  occasion  to 
land  until  warned  by  the  reproductive  instinct  to  return  to  the  place  of 
their  birth— their  home — which  they  do,  and  are  often  found  at  precisely 
the  place  occupied  during  the  preceding  season  or  seasons.  In  evidence 
of  this  I  have  observed  seals  bearing  unmistakable  marks  for  identifiea* 
tioii  return  to  the  same  spot  year  after  year. 
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I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  Kortbeni 
Hemisphere  other  than  those  on  the  several  seal 
islands  of  Bering  Sea;  and  have  never  seen  for-   n.  B.  Miller,  p,  S72. 
seals  in  great  abundance  save  on  and  near  the 
Pribilof  Elands. 

We  have  never  seen  fur-seal  pups  about  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  any  being  bom  out-  _,^^  _^  ,  ,000 
side  of  the  rookeries  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  ^^^Montmetah^s-^' 
Sea. 

I  believe  that  the  cause  the  seals  chose  these  islands  for  their  home 
is  because  of  the  isolation  of  these  Pribilof  Islands 
and  because  the  climatic  condition  of  said  Pribilof  t.  f.  Morgan,  p.  61. 
Islands  is  particularly  fBivorable  to  seal  life.    Dur- 
ing the  time  the  seals  are  upon  land  the  weather  is  damp  and  cool,  the 
islands  being  continually  enveloped  in  fogs,  the  average  temperature 
being  about  41^  F.  during  the  summer. 

It  is  now  well  established  that,  outside  of  the  Pribilof  group,  there 
are  no  other  islands  or  grounds  in  Northwest 
America  where  the  seals  haul  up  for  breeding  pur-   jno.  M,  Morton,  p.  70. 
poses.    These  islands  are  their  natural  and  per- 
manent home,  without  which  they  could  not  exist.    They  leave  it  only 
when  necessity  demands  and  return  to  it  as  soon  as  the  climatic  con- 
ditions make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so.    Here  they  find  that  protec- 
tion and  supervision  indispensable  to  the  reproduction  of  their  kind 
and  the  multiplication  of  their  numbers. 

The  Pribilof  Islands,  by  reason  of  their  isolated  location,  cool  and 
humid  climate,  rocky  shores,  and  the  fog  which 
prevails  from  early  spring  to  late  autimm,  are    s.B,N€Meton,p,7b. 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  be  the  home  of  the  fur- 
seal. 

The  Alaskan  fiir-seal  is  a  native  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  unless 
prevented,  will  return  to  those  islands  every  year 
-with  the  regularity  of  the  seasons.    All  the  pecu-   j,  c,  Bedpath,p.i'^. 
liarities  of  nature  that  surround  the  Pribilof  group 
of  Islands,  such  as  low  and  even  temperature,  fog,  mist,  and  x>erpetu- 
ally  clouded  sky,  seem  to  indicate  their  fitness  and  adaptability  as  a 
home  for  the  Alaska  fur-seal ;  and  with  an  instinct  bordering  on  reason 
they  have  selected  these  lonely  and  barren  islands  as  the  choicest  sxx)ts 
of  earth  upon  which  to  assemble  and  dwell  together  during  their  six 
months'  stay  on  land;  and  annually  they  journey  across  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean,  and  pass  hundreds  of  islands  without  pause  or  rest, 
until  they  come  to  the  place  of  their  birth.    And  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  upon  no  other  land  in  the  world  do  the  Alaskan  fiir-seal  haul 
out  of  water. 

The  certainty  that  the  seals  caught  in  the  North  Pacific  are  in  fact  a 
portion  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and  that  all  are  born 
and  reared  for  the  first  few  months  upon  the  is-    c.  M,  Soammon,  p.  476. 
lands  of  that  group,  naturally  leads  the  observer 
to  regard  them  as  quite  domesticated  and  belonging  ux)on  their  island 
home.    The  more  orderly  way  to  describe  them,  therefore,  would  be  to 
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Gonfmenoe  with  their  birth  apon  the  island  and  the  beginning  c 
migrations  rather  than  at  the  end  of  some  one  of  their  annual 
away  from  home. 

Alexander 8kifha,p,22e.      I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  i 

rookery  outside  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of,  and  have  never  heard  of,  the  exist 

T  '  nr  0  '*x      ooo    Any ftirsoal rookerlcsin the Northem Hcmii 
Jno.  w.  Smtth,  p.  223.    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  g^  islands  of  Bern 

I  have  never  seen  and  have  no  knowledge  of  any  ftir-seal  xo< 

in  the  region  other  than  those  on  the  Prib: 

z.  Ih  Tatmer,  p.  486.      lands,  and  have  never  seen  far-seals  in  an] 

abundance  save  on  and  near  said  islands. 

In  my  twenty- three  years'  experience  as  a  whaler  in  Bering  E 

the  North  Pacific,  during  which  time  I 
Daniel  Webeier,  p,  180.  every  part  of  the  coast  surrounding  these  i 

and  my  subsequent  twenty-four  years'  expi 
•  on  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas,  I  have  never  kn 
heard  of  any  place  where  the  Alaskan  fhr-seals  breed  except 
Pribilof  Group  in  Bering  Sea.  These  islands  are  isolated  and  8 
I>ossess  the  necessary  climatic  conditions  to  make  them  the  fi 
breeding  grounds  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seals,  and  it  is  here  they  < 
gate  during  the  summer  months  of  each  year  to  bring  forth  an 
their  young.  •  •  • 
Hair-seal  and  sea-lions  haul  out  on  the  Islands  and  are  8eld( 

turbed,  yet  they  will  plunge  into  the  w 

Dmnl  WtMetf  p.  182.   once  ishould  they  discover  anyone  upon  thei 

If  eries,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  for-seaL 

seem  at  home  on  the  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds,  and  they  i 
degree  of  domestication  seldom  found  among  similar  animals. 


1^ 


ST.  PAUL  AND  ST.  aEOBaS. 
Page  91  of  The  Case. 

This  little  group  of  islets,  consisting,  in  the  order  of  their  magi 

of  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  Otter,  and  Walrus  ii 
J,  Stanley  Brown, p.  n.  were  created  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Beri 

by  volcanic  agency.  Outpour  upon  outj 
basaltic  lava  gave  to  St.  Paul,  low-lying  sea  margins  which  the 
and  ice  ground  into  bowlders,  pebbles,  and  sand,  and  distribute 
long  reaches  of  sandy  shore  at  several  points.  The  island  lies 
except  for  these  minor  changes,  just  as  it  was  created.  Glifk  ar* 
quent  and  there  are  from  20  to  25  miles  of  alternating  areas  oi 
rocky  ledges,  and  bowlder-covered  shores  that  could  be  made  avj 
did  an  expanding  herd  demand  it,  for  the  uses  of  the  seaL  Al 
or  38  miles  to  the  southeast  lies  the  second  largest  of  the  gro 
George,  which,  though  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  its  neighb 
nevertheless  been  so  modified  by  orographic  movement  as  to  i 
strong  contract  to  it  topographically.  Bold,  towering  cliffs  are  tl 
low-lying  shores  are  rare,  and  it  can  boast  of  only  about  6  or  8  n 
really  satisfactory  rookery  space  along  the  entire  sea  firont 
natural  result  St.  Paul  can  and  does  support  a  far  greater  seal 
lation  than  St.  George. 
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The  greatest  length  of  either  of  these  islands  would  be  covered  by  12 
miles,  while  6  would  easily  span  them  at  their  widest  part.  Otter  and 
Walrus  islands,  the  former  about  6  miles  to  the  southward  and  the  lat- 
ter  about  7  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Paul,  are  mere  rocky  remnants 
and  now  play  no  part  as  breeding  grounds  for  the  seal,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  they  ever  did.  The  islands  are  far  removed  from  other  land 
areas,  the  nearest  x>oint  on  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  lying  20  miles  to 
the  southward. 

As  a  result  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  islands  their  shores  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  either  made  up  of  bowlder-strewn  lava  ledges  or  covered 
by  jagged  fragments  of  basalt  of  all  sizes,  the  sharp  edges  of  which  are 
only  slightly  worn  by  the  seals'  flippers  or  more  completely  rounded  by 
the  waves  at  the  water's  edge.  There  are  a  few  true  sand  beaches; 
occasional  level  areas  are  found  at  the  back  of  the  rookeries,  and  in 
some  places  between  the  rock  masses  comparatively  smooth  interspaces 
occur,  but  even  the  level  portions  referred  to  must  be  reached  by  cross- 
ing a  wide  belt  of  bowlders  of  all  sizes  that  have  been  pushed  landward 
by  the  waves  and  by  the  ice  which  annually  surrounds  the  islands.  It 
is  upon  such  shores  that  the  seal  ^^ rookeries"  are  located.  Of  the 
ruggedness  of  these  shores  or  of  the  irregularity  and  oonftision  of  the 
lava  blocks  that  cover  them  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  picture,  but  it  is  in 
a  measure  indicated  in  the  accompanying  photographs. 

BBEEBINa  GBOUNDS. 
Page  91  of  The  Case. 

A  rookery  thus  presents  two  distinct  features  structurally,  while  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  seal  life  thereon  there  are 
again  the  two  well-recognized  divisions  of  "breed-   j,  Stanley  Brown,  p.  if. 
ing  grounds  "  and  "  hauling  grounds."    The  word 
" rookery"  is  a  general  one  and  includes  the  specific  terms  "breeding 
grounds"  and  "hauling  grounds." 

In  general  and  by  preference  the  more  rocky  areas  are  selected  by 
the  females  as  "breeding  grounds,"  and  here,  of  course,  the  breeding 
bulls  are  found;  while  the  young,  immature  males  or  bachelor  seals 
are  relegated  to  the  adjacent  sandy  shores  or  smoother  spaces  at  the 
rear  of  the  rookeries  for  their  "  hauling  grounds." 

Over  these  masses  of  rock  the  females  scramble  and  stumble  during 
the  entire  breeding  season,  and  in  maintaining  the  control  of  his  house- 
hold the  bull  dashes  here  and  there,  striking  repeatedly  against  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  rocks  with  a  force  that  to  the  onlooker  would  seem 
to  tlureaten  his  life.    •    •    • 

Shoreward  the  limit  of  a  breeding  rookery  is  sometimes  defined  by 
topographic  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bluff,  but  the  seal  life  pres- 
ent in  any  one  year  upon  the  breeding  ground  is  the  true  standard  for 
the  determination  of  boundaries.  Upon  the  lar^e  scale  charts  A,  B, 
O,  D,  B,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  will  be  seen  the  approximate  areas  occupied 
as  "breeding  grounds"  in  1891,  as  observed  by  me,  while  the  areas  for 
certain  previous  years  have  been  indicated  by  other  observers. 

I  made  a  survey  of  said  islands  and  also  of  the  seal  rookeries  on  both 
of  said  islands.     The  charts  signed  by  me  and 
marked  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K  were   J*  Stanley  Brown,  jp.  20. 
made  by  mc  during  said  survey  of  said  rookeries 
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and  represent  the  grounds  covered  by  the  same.  The  gray  color  on  said 
charts  so  signed  by  me,  and  the  red  color  on  the  reprints  of  the  same,  rep- 
resent the  places  occupied  by  breeding  seals  in  1891,  which  said  spaces 
were  covered  by  groups  of  said  seals.  The  white  spaces  on  said  orig- 
inal charts,  as  explained  by  legend  on  reprints,  represent  the  grounds 
over  which  seals  have  at  various  timers  hauled,  as  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  condition  of  said  areas. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  seals  for  breeding  purposes  are  along 
o       1  V  1  ^tiA   th®  coast,  extending  from  high-water  mark  back 

Samuel  Falconer,  p.m.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  abound  on  St.  George  Island. 

It  may  be  said  in  the  start  that  the  grounds  held  by  the  fur-seals  are 

known  at  the  islands  as  '^  rookeries  "  and  ''  hanl- 
John  M.  MwUm,  p.  66.  ing  grounds.''  On  the  former  are  found  the  breed- 
ing seals,  viz,  the  fall-grown  males  not  less  tban 
six  years  of  age,  and  females  of  three  years  old  and  upwards.  The 
grounds  comprising  the  rookeries  slope  upward  from  the  sea  in  a  grad- 
ual and  easy  manner,  and  are  characterized  by  hard  dry  surfaces  of 
volcanic  cement  or  basaltic  rock.  They  are  readily  accessible  from  tlie 
water  and  possess  other  favorable  conditions  for  occupancy  by  the  seal 
life. 

HAULINO  OB0X7in)S. 
Page  92  of  The  Case. 

An  inspection  of  titie  general  map  of  St.  Paul  Tsland  will  show  that 

tiiere  are  now  existing  thereon  practically  ten 
J.Stanley  Broum, p.  13.  rookcries,  some  of  which,  however,  coalesce. 

These  rookeries  are:  Northeast  Point,  Little 
Polavina,  Big  Polavina,  Lukannon,  Ketavie,  Eeef,  Garbotch,  Lagoon, 
Tolstoi,  Zapadnle. 

Upon  the  Island  of  St.  George  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  five  rook- 
eries: Great  East,  Little  East,  Korth,  Starry  Arteel,  Zapadnie. 
•  •••••• 

The  area  of  a  "hauling  ground"  is  an  ever-changing  quantity,  hot 
the  locality  at  which  bachelor  seals  hauled  in  1891  and  the  approxi- 
mate areas  hauled  over  is  also  indicated  on  the  charts. 

The  young  males  or  "  bachelors,"  not  being  allowed  to  land  on  these 

breeding  places,  lie  back  of  and  around  these 

Samuel  Faloontr,p,lU.  breeding  grounds  on  areas  designated  "  haoUng 

grounds." 

CENSUS  OF  SEAIi  LIFE  IMPOSSIBLB. 
Page  93  of  The  Case. 

In  1873  I  assisted  Prof.  Henry  W.  Elliott  in  making  his  measure- 
ments and  estimates  of  the  number  of  seals  on  SL 

Samuel  Faloonm',p.  161.  George  Island.  We  set  up  stakes  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  breeding  rookeries  while  they  were 
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Then  when  the  seals  were  gone  we  sighted  along  these 
letermiiie  the  back  lines  of  the  rookeries  and  measured  the 

determined  with  a  tape  line,  using  our  judgment  by  observ- 
ure  of  the  ground  to  determine  the  curvature  of  these  areas, 
alculated  from  our  observations  three  seals  to  a  square  yard, 
lying  the  yards  in  the  areas  measured  by  three  made  our 
I  think  the  measurements  were  made  as  accurately  as  could 

the  means  and  instruments  employed;  however,  I  am  con- 
t  no  estimate  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  accurately  the 
nts  are  made,  would  give  even  approximately  the  number  ot 
3  island,  for  the  animals  are  constantly  in  motion,  coming 
and  there  seems  to  be  almost  as  many  in  the  water  as  on 

as  impossible  to  estimate  them  as  it  is  to  estimate  a  swarm 
at  accurate  measurements  would  show  conclusively,  if  made 
o  year,  whether  or  not  the  seals  were  increasing  or  decreas- 


;hink  that  the  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries  can  be  ev^n 
ely  estimated.    No  satisfactory  meas- 
bhe  breeding  grounds  on  which  to  base    h,  a.  GUdden,  p,  110. 
nation  of  the  number  of  seals  has  ever 
be  made.    And,  even  if  such  measurement  could  be  made, 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  inequality  of  distribution  of  the 
>n  land,  and  the  fact  that  the  females  are  constantly  coming 
)reclade  the  possibility  of  any  sort  of  calculation  which  could 
line  at  all. 

hese  measurements  had  been  correct,  which  was  impossible, 

lieve  it  is  possible  to  calculate  even  ap- 

f  the  number  of  seals  upon  the  rooker-    Ahial  P.  Loud,  p.  88. 

3  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground 

egnlar  outlines  of  the  breeding  grounds. 

[  number  of  seals  was  stated  in  that  report  to  be  "  not  less 
KM)  upon  the  two  islands."  I  am  satisfied 
.timate  was  too  high,  and  that  the  more   H,  H.  Mointyre,  p.  48. 
nates  published  in  the  reports  of  officers 
sury  Department  who  have  been  at  different  times  stationed 
elands,  or  detailed  to  report  upon  the  sealeries,  have  been  still 
leous  than  my  own.    My  figures  were  made  without  any  at- 
lathematical  computation,  and  were  mere  guesses  at  the  pos- 
ter of  seals  upon  the  different  rookeries. 

essors  have  attempted  to  measure  the  ground  occupied  by 
and  by  multiplying  the  number  upon  a  given  area  as  ascer- 
Bount,  by  the  whole  area  of  the  rookeries,  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
)n  to  the  total  number.  They  added  to  their  computation  a 
outage  to  cover  the  number  supposed  to  be  in  the  water  at 
but  did  not  subtract  for  the  inaccessible  i)ortions  of  the 
ast  tracts  of  which  are  covered  with  bowlders  and  lavarocks, 
seals  could  lie,  or  skirted  with  acclivities  they  could  not  as- 
Latis,the  estimates  weremade  from  measurements  necessarily 
er  the  seals  had  left  the  rookeries,  and  sometimes  weeks  or 
fterward,  with  only  the  recollection  of  the  ground  they  had 
)Gcupied  to  guide  the  observer.    Many  sections  were  included 
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which  had  been  but  thinly  populated,  if  at  all.  An  attempt  to  secaie 
even  an  approximative  census  of  seals  may  weU  be  regarded  with  sos- 
picion. 

I  believe  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  eva 
/.  H.  M6uli4m,  p.  7L     approximately   estimate    the    number  d  seals 

which  resort  to  these  islands.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  breeding  rookeries,  for  that  can  be 
done  by  the  use  of  surveyors'  instruments  with  practical  accuracy,  bnt 
after  the  measurements  are  made,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  seals  contained  in  these  areas,  the  ground  being  covered  witb 
broken  rocks  of  all  sizes,  some  weighing  over  a  ton,  between  which  the 
seals  lie,  so  that  where  the  large  rocks  are  not  so  thick  there  will  he  % 
greater  numb^  of  seals;  thus  all  over  the  rookeries  the  density  of  se^il 
hfe  varies,  and  besides  this  the  seals  are  constantly  in  motion,  the  fe- 
males coming  from  and  going  to  the  water.  I  do  not  believe  any  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  seals  on  the  islands  heretofore  made  can  be 
relied  ux>on  at  €dl,  as  there  may  in  reality  be  twice  as  many  seals  as  es- 
timated, or  half  as  many. 

It  is  utterly  useless  to  endeavor  to  estimate  the  number  of  seals  on 

the  islands.    One  might  as  well  try  to  estimate  a 

B.  F.  Saibnet,  p.  89.  swarm  of  locusts,  for  they  are  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, never  for  an  instant  seeming  to  be  at  rest 
The  breeding  rookeries  can,  of  course,  be  measured  from  year  to  year, 
and  these  measurements  would  show  an  increase  or  decrease  of  s^ 
life,  for  the  harems  on  the  rookery  are  in  close  proximity,  whether  there 
are  lew  or  a  great  many  of  them. 

The  areas  covered  by  these  rookeries  are  very  broken  and  unevtsu 
on  account  of  the  huge  masses  of  rock  which  are  distributed  in  nneqnii 
quantities  over  the  siurface  of  every  rookery.  Therefore,  to  count  the 
seals  on  a  given  area  and  use  that  to  estimate  the  whole  number  on  tbe 
rookery  would  be  absurd.  The  estimates  of  the  number  of  seals  which 
have  been  made  heretofore  are  entirely  unreliable  in  my  opinion,  and 
no  dependence  or  calculations  should  be  based  on  such  guesses. 

But  the  number  of  seals  can  not  be  estimated  with  even  approximate 
accuracy,  because  of  the  roughness  and  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and 

because,  during  the  height  of  the  season,  a  ma- 
W.  B,  l^flar,  p.  176.    jority  of  the  females  (called  cows)  are  out  at  aea 

feeding,  being  often  obUged  to  go  30  or  more  miks 
from  the  islands  for  this  purpose,  and  not  returning  till  late  at  night 
I  think  the  number  of  seals  heretofore  estimated  has  been  largely  ex- 
aggerated, and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  estimate  as  to 
their  numbers. 


It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 

motion, 
DanM  WebsUtp.  181.   covered 

density 
made  are  unreliable,  and  in 
endeavored  to  make  a  census 
ion,  exaggera^ted« 


with  any  sort  of  accuracy  the  number  of 
because  of  the  seals  being  constantly  ii 
and  because  the  breeding  grounds  are  so 
with  broken  rocks  of  aU  sizes  that  tlit 
varies.  I  think  all  estimates  heretofore 
the  case  of  Elliot  and  others  who  have 
of  seal  life,  the  numbers  are^  in  my  opia* 
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SRMINATION  OF  INORBASB  OB  DBOBBASB  OF  SBALS. 

Page  93  of  The  Case. 

pact  order  in  which  the  breeding  seals  arrange  themselves 

'rookeries'*  upon  their  arrival  in  the 

ipletely  filling  the  ground  first  taken  ^.  ^.  Clark,  p.  159. 

iding  over  adjoining  space,  enables  one 

glance,  as  the  season  advances,  whether,  if  he  remembers 

arks  to  which  they  filled  out  in  former  years,  they  have 

d  or  less  numerous. 

'  habits  are  so  well  defined  and  unvarying  tbat  it  is  an  easy 

etermine  whether  they  increase  or  de- 

1  year  to  year,  because  they  always   -ff-  -ff.  Mcintyre,  p.  48. 

same  portions  of  certain  beaches,  and 

»and  or  contract  the  boundaries  of  the  rookeries  as  they 

re  or  less  numerous. 

eries  are  covered  by  the  breeding  seals  in  a  very  compact 

^r  manner.    There  is  no  evidence  of 

r  bunching  in  one  place,  or  scattermg  j.  m.  Morton,  p,  67. 

and  apparently  no  spaces  within  their 
able  for  occupancy,  which  are  not  covered.  It  is  evident 
ystematic  arrangement  and  distribution  that  any  expansion 
Hon  which  may  take  place  of  the  rookery  boundaries  must 
responding  increase  or  diminution  of  their  population;  and 
3.t  as  the  rookeries  enlarge  or  diminish,  so  in  a  like  ratio  will 
1  body  of  the  seal  life  be  affected.  By  careful  and  intel- 
ly,  then,  of  the  breeding  grounds,  any  material  changes 

take  place  from  year  to  year  in  the  numerical  condition  of 
B  on  the  two  islands  may  be  determined. 

(  impossible  to  determine  by  close  observation  from  year  to 

ler  the  seals  are  increasing  or  decreas- 

]e  the  seals  crowd  together  in  the  same  j.  h,  Mouium,  p.  71. 

[lether  there  are  a  few  or  a  great  num- 

\  they  increase  the  rookeries  necessarily  extend. 

pretend  to  be  able  to  say  how  many  seals  there  are,  or  ever 

e  rookeries;  nor  do  I  believe  anybody 

U;  for  the  rookeries  are  so  broken  and   j.  c.  Bedpath,  p.  I5i. 

rocks  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 

seals  ux>on  them  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.    The  lines 

>n  and  contraction  are  plain  enough,  and  can  be  seen  and 

[  by  the  whole  oommunity. 

t  that  the  increase  and  decrease  of  seal  life  can  be  certainly 
KKmrate  measurements  of  the  breeding 
dcause  the  seals  herd  together  as  closely    w.  B.  Taylor,  p,  176. 
9y  whether  there  are  few  or  many  of 

nty  of  the  seal  population  on  the  rookeries  is  the  same  each 
.  increase  of  seal  life  simply  extends  the 
tpied  by  the  rookeries.    By  observing   s.  M.  Watikhum,p,  166. 
the  extent  of  ground  covered  with 
3als  and  comparing  it  one  year  with  another  an  ob^cxvex  c^u 
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easily  determine  whether  the  seals  are  stationary,  increasing,  or  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers. 

Measurements  of  the  breeding  grounds,  how^^ 
Daniel  Webster,  p.  181.  ever,  show  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  numb^j. 

of  seals,  because  the  harems  are  always  crowde^/ 
together  as  closely  a&  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  temper  of  the  old 
bulls  will  permit. 

THE  ALASKAN  SEAL  HERD.  i 

BISTINOTION  BETWEEN  ALASKAN  HEBD  AND  BUSSIAN  HEBD. 

Page  94  of  The  Caae. 

I  can  tell  by  examining  a  skin  whether  it  was  caught  in  season  oront 

of  season,  and  whether  it  was  caught  on  the  Bas- 
George  Bantie,  p.  60S.    siau  side  or  on  the  American  side.    AKussian 

skin  is  generally  coarser,  and  the  under  wool  is 
generally  darker  and  coarser  than  the  skins  of  the  seals  caught  on  the 
American  side.  A  Bussian  skin  does  not  make  as  fine  a  skin  as  the 
skins  of  the  seals  caught  on  the  American  side,  and  are  not  worth  as 
much  in  the  market.    I  can  easily  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

The  herd  to  which  the  2,170  seals  above  referred  to  belong,  and  known 

as  '^  Eussian  seal,'?  and  have  no  connection  what- 
Charie8J.BehUne,p,i0i.  ever  with  the  seals  taken  on  the  coast  of  North 

America  or  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  known  as  the 
Korthwest  seal^  the  herd  that  have  their  rookery  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands. 

That  the  differences  between  the  three  several  sorts  of  skins  last  men- 
tioned are  so  marked  as  to  enable  any  person 
H,  s,  Bevington,  p.  551.  skilled  in  the  business,  or  accustomed  to  handle 

the  same,  to  readily  distinguish  the  skins  of  one 
catch  firom  those  of  another,  especially  in  bulk,  and  it  is  the  fact  that 
when  they  reach  the  market  the  skins  of  each  class  come  separately  and 
are  not  found  mingled  with  those  belonging  to  the  other  classes.  The 
skins  of  the  Copper  Island  catch  are  distinguished  from  the  skins  of  the 
Alaska  and.Northwest  catch,  which  two  last-mentioned  classes  of  skins 
appear  to  be  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and  are  of  the  same  general 
character,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  their  raw  state  the  Copper  skins 
are  lighter  in  color  than  either  of  the  other  two  and  in  the  dyed  state 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  apx)earance  of  the  fur  of  the  Copper 
and  the  other  two  classes  of  skins.  This  difference  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  handle  skins,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
clear  and  distinct  to  an  expert,  and  may  be  generally  described  by  say- 
ing that  the  Copper  skins  are  of  a  close,  short,  and  shiny  ftur,  particu- 
larly down  by  the  flank,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Alaska  and  North- 
west skins. 

I  learned  that  fiir-seals  of  the  species  Callorhinus  ursinus  do  breed. 

and  haul  out  at  the  Commander  Islands  and  Bob- 
J.  ^tofiZey -Brotwi,  j>.  13.  bin  Beef,  but  the  statements  made  to  me  wer» 

unanimous  that  they  are  a  separate  herd,  thepelfc 
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of  which  is  readily  distingaishable  firom  that  of  the  Pribilof  herd^  and 

thskt  the  two  herds  do  not  intermingle. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  distinction  between  the  skins  of  the 
several  catches  is  so  marked  that  in  his  judgment 
he  would,  for  instance,  have  had  no  difficulty  had   Alfred  Fra$er,  p.  668. 
there  been  included  among  100,000  skins  in  the 
Alaska  catch  1,000  skins  of  the  Copper  catch  in  distinguishing  the 
1,000  Gopper  skins  and  separating  them  from  the  99,000  Alaska  skins, 
or  that  any  other  x>erson  with  equal  or  less  experience  in  the  handling 
of  kins  would  be  eqnally  able  to  distinguish  them. 

In  the  pursuit  of  my  business  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  and 
examine  ftir-seals  taken  from  the  Commander  Is- 
lands, and  can  readily  distinguish  them  from  the   Oearge  Uebea,  p.  611. 
northwest  coast  catch  and  those  taken  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands.    They  are  evidently  a  distinct  and  separate  herd,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  Air  is  much  coarser,  and  at  the  same  time  does 
not  cover  the  belly  as  thickly  as  on  the  Alaska  seal  and  is  of  very  much 
less  value.     The  proof  of  this  Ib  that  the  Commander  Island  skins 
bring  30  per  cent  less  in  the  market  than  the  Alaska  skins.    From  my 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  purchase  and  handling  of  fur-seal 
skins  I  Imow  that  the  skins  taken  from  seals  along  the  coast  and  those 
taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  belong  to  the  same  herd.    In  bujang 
the  skins  taken  from  seals  caught  by  hunters  in  the  Bering  Sea,  the 
price  is  usually  made  for  the  lot  as  it  runs  without  any  limitation  as  to 
yearlings,  the  yearlings  not  averaging  more  than  2  per  cent,  whereas 
the  coast  skins  are  always  bought  with  a  limitation  as  to  yearlings,  one 
price  being  made  for  the  skins  and  the  other  for  the  yearlings.    In  these 
lots  the  yearlings  usually  average  10  per  cent. 

I  herewith  attach  samples  of  dressed  and  dyed  fur-seal  skins  of  the 
Alaska  seals,  labeled  as  follows: 

Eihibit  No.  1,  showing  the  teats  on  the  beUy  of  a  virgin  female. 

Exhibit  No.  2,  showing  the  teats  on  a  cow  heavy  with  pup. 

Exhibit  No.  3,  showing  teats  on  a  cow  suckling  pups. 

Exhibit  No.  4^  showing  teats  on  a  batchelor  seiaJ. 

Exhibit  No.  5,  showing  the  teats  on  a  wig. 

The  seals  to  which  I  have  thus  far  had  reference  are  known  to  myself 
and  to  the  trade  as  the  Northwest  Coast  Seals, 
sometimes  also  called  Victorias.    This  herd  be-   i8aaoLiehes,p.^56. 
^ngs  solely  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  is  easily 
distingaishable  by  the  fur  from  the  fur-seals  of  the  other  northern  rook- 
ies, and  still  easier  from  those  of  the  south. .  All  expert  seal-skin 
ft^rters  are  able  to  tell  one  from  the  other  of  either  of  these  different 
herds.    Each  has  its  own  characteristics  and  values. 

I  have  found  that  the  Eussian  skins  were  flat  and  smaller,  and  some- 
▼bat  different  in  color  in  the  under  wool  than 
those  caught  on  the  American  side.    In  my  opinion    Sidney  Uehea,  p.  616. 
%  are  of  an  infei  lor  quality.    The  Alaska  skins 
are  larger  and  the  hair  is  much  finer.    The  color  of  the  under  wool  is 
*«o  different.    I  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  skin  from  the 
o^er.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  belo.ag  to  an  entirely  separate 
«»4  distinct  herd. 
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I  oau  easQy  distingaish  the  Oopper  Island  far-seal  skin  in  its  nn^ 

dressed  state  from  that  of  the  Alaskan  and  noitUo 
Jo1mN.Lof8iad,p.5ie.  west  ooast  skins.    They  are  of  an  entirely  di^ 

tinct  and  separate  herd,  while  those  of  the  nort^. 
west  coast  and  Pribilof  Idands  are  of  the  same  yariety. 

The  skins  belonging  to  these  several  catches  are  catalogned  sepa- 
rately, sold  separately,  and  are  of  different  values, 
Walter  E.  Martin,  p.  fi&9.  and  necessarily^  therefore,  bring  different  prices 

in  the  markets 
The   differences   between  these  several  classes   of  skins  are  so  i 
marked  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  business  to  readily  dig-  [: 
tinguish  one  from  the  other.    •    •    •  | 

The  differences  between  the  Oopper  Island  catch  and  the  Alaska  cateh  , 
are  marked  and  enable  anyone  experienced  in  handling  skins  to  dis- 
tinguished the  one  from  the  other.  The  Copper  Island  skins  showtliat 
the  animal  is  narrower  in  the  neck  and  at  tiie  tail  than  the  Alaska  seal 
and  the  fur  is  shorter,  particularly  under  the  flippers,  and  the  hair  has 
a  yellower  tinge  than  have  the  hairs  of  the  Alaska  seals,  so  that  before 
the  skins  are  dressed  the  two  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  while  deponent  has  made  no  such  attempt  he  believes  that  it  i 
would  be  reasonable  to  say  that  if  1^000  Copper^  Island  skins  were 
mingled  among  99,000  Alaska  skins  it  would  be  x)ossible  for  anyone 
skilled  in  the  business  to  extract  950  of  tl^e  1,000  Oopper  Island  skins 
and  to  separate  them  from  the  99,050  of  the  Ala^a  catch,  and  t^ 
versa.  Both  the  Copper  Island  skins  and  the  Alaska  skins  are  the  skins 
of  male  seals  almost  exclusively,  although  occasionally  female  skins  are 
found  among  the  Copper  Island  catch  and  less  often  among  the  Alaska 
catch. 

The  seals  of  the  Commander  Islands  appeared  to  me  slightiy  differ- 
ent from  the  Pribilof  frir-seals.    They  are  grayff 
N,  B,  Miller,  p.  201.      in  color,  and  of  a  slighter  build  throughout  the 

body.  The  bulls  have  not  such  heavy  manes,  or 
fur  capes,  the  hair  on  the  shoulders  being  much  shorter  and  not  nearly 
so  thick.  The  younger  seals  have  longer  and  more  slender  necks  ap- 
parently.   I  noticed  this  difference  between  the  seals  at  once. 

During  the  season  of  1891 1  was  the  agent  of  ttie  Bussian  Seal-skin 

T  w  iLT^n^  «  orn      Company,  of  St.  Petersburg;  that  I  was  on  Bering 
1.  jr.  Morgan,  p.  A)i.     j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  George  Baden-Powdl 

and  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  the  British  representatives  of  tiie  Bering 
Sea  Joint  Commission,  were  upon  said  island  investigating  the  Bossian 
sealeries  upon  the  Komandorski  Islands,  that  I  was  present  at  an  exam* 
ination,  which  said  Commissioners  held,  of  Sniegeroff,  the  Chief  of  the 
natives  on  Bering  Island,  who,  prior  to  the  cession  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
by  Bussia  to  the  United  States,  had  resided  on  St.  Paul,  one  of  said  Prib- 
ilof Islands,  and  that  since  that  time  had  been  a  resident  on  said  Bering 
Island,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  said  residence  had  occupied  the 
position  of  native  chief  and  as  such  superintended  the  taking  and  ^- 
ing  of  fur-seals  on  said  Bering  Island;  that  during  said  examination 
the  Commissioners,  through  an  interpreter,  asked  said  Sniegeroff  if  tb«r0 
was  any  difference  between  the  seals  found  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and 
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[bond  on  the  Komandorski  Island;  that  said  Sniegeroff  at  once 
at  there  was  difference  and  on  further  qaestioning  stated  that 
rence  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Komandorski  Island  seals 
mmer  animal  in  the  neck  and  flank  than  the  Pribilof  Idand 
farther  that  both  the  hair  and  ftir  of  the  Komandorski  Island 
longer  than  the  Pribilof  Island  seal;  said  Commissioners 
1  Sniegeroff  the  further  question,  whether  he  belieyed  tliat 
of  herd  and  Komandorski  herd  oyer  mingled,  and  he  replied 
dnotb 

^rmerly,  as  I  have  stated,  interested  in  the  Oommander  seal 

I  well  as  those  of  Alaska.    The  two  herds 

kte  and  distinct^  the  fur  being  of  differ-    ChuHv^  NU^aum,  p.  78. 

y  and  appearance.    The  two  classes  of 

d  always  been  held  at  different  values  in  the  London  market, 

as  bringing  invariably  a  hi^^her  price  than  the  Siberias  of  the 

^ht  and  size  of  skins.    I  think  each  herd  keeps  upon  its  own 

rounds  along  the  respective  coasts  they  inhabit. 

bhe  Alaska  and  Northwest  coast  skins  are  taken  fix)m  the 

ies  or  herd  of  seals,  I  am  convinced  that 

nr  skins  are  taken  nx)m  seals  of  a  differ-   John  /.  Fk9U^,p,  5ia. 

I  have  noticed  the  difference  in  the 
ti  in  their  raw  state  and  during  the  ixrocesses  of  dressing.  The 
e  Copper  skin  is  shorter,  thmuer,  and  generally  of  a  some- 
:er  color  than  that  of  the  Alaska  or  Northwest  coast  skins, 
lost  cases  the  difference  in  shape  is  sufficiently  marked  to 
I  to  distinguish  them  by  that  means  alone. 
(Brence  between  the  Copper  and  the  other  skins  is  still  more 
Eiring  the  processes  of  dressing.  It  is  very  much  more  diffl- 
hair  a  Copper  skin.  Furthermore,  the  pelts  of  the  copper 
less  porous  than  those  of  the  other  skins.  While  preparing 
iressing  it  is  necessary  to  ^^  work  "  them  and  open  the  pores 
>  <^  leather "  them,  and  it  is  during  this  process  that  I  have 
e  fact  that  Copper  skins  are  much  less  porous  than  the  others, 
being  harder  and  stiffer  and  the  hair  more  brittle  we  can 
ar  nrdiaLr  a  Copi>er  skin  as  satisfactorily  aa  we  can  the  other 


e  three  classes  of  skins  above  mentioned  are  easily  distinguish- 

each  oth^  by  any  person  skilled  in  the 

»r  accustomed  to  handling  skins  in  the   Hmry  Fokwd,  p.  671. 

That  deponent  has  personally  handled 
es  of  the  skins  dealt  in  by  this  firm,  and  would  himself  have 
ty  in  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  Copper  Island  catch 
ikins  of  the  Alaska  and  Northwest  catdi,  by  reason  of  the 
n  the  raw  state  the  Copper  Island  skins  have  a  lighter  color 
ir  is  rather  shorter  in  pile  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
ich  of  the  three  classes  have  different  values  and  command 
he  markets 

IS  of  the  Bussian  side  are  much  coarser  tium  those  of  the 

side,  and  the  fur  is  a  Uttie  darker; 

cherry  color.    The  top  hair  is  darker,    ckaa.  w.  PHeey  p.  621. 

m  the  Bussian  side  are  a  distinct  and 

srd  froni  those  on  the  American  side  and  are  not  as  vnibxaAAft. 


.J 

I 
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The  differences  between  the  several  classes  of  skins  are  very  marked, 

and  enable  anybody  who  is  skilled  in  the  busi- 

€^.  Bio6,p.5TS.  ness  or  accustomed  to  handling  of  fur-seal  skiDS 

to  distinguish  the  skins  of  one  class  from  the 
skins  which  belong  to  either  of  the  other  two  classes  and  these  differ 
ences  are  evidenc^  by  the  fact  that  the  skins  obtain  different  prices  in 
the  market.    •    •    • 

The  difference  between  the  Oopper  Island  catch  and  the  S'orthwest 
and  Alaska  catches,  which  two  last-mentioned  classes  of  skins  of  the 
fur-seal  apparently  belong  to  the  same  family,  are  such  as  to  enable  any 
person  skilled  in  the  business  to  distinguish  the  Coppers  from  the 
Korthwest  and  Alaska  skins,  or  what  I  may  call  the  Bering  Sea  seal- 
skins, but  the  manner  in  which  the  skins  are  distinguished  is  difficult 
to  describe  to  any  person  not  accustomed  to  handling  skins.  The 
difference  again  between  the  Alaskas  and  Northwest  catches,  although, 
as  deponent  has  said,  they  are  of  the  same  general  family,  is  yet  very' 
marked  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  length 
of  the  wool,  which  is,  of  course,  perceptible  mainly  upon  examination 
of  tiie  pelts  and  of  the  fe^^t  that  the  female  skins  show  the  marks  of  the 
breast. 

The  differences  between  the  three  classes  of  skins  above  mentioned 
are  so  marked  that  the  skins  belonging  to  the  three  catches  have 
always,  since  deponent  had  any  kno^dedge  of  the  business,  com- 
manded,  and  do  now  command,  different  prices  in  the  markets.  For  , 
instance,  the  Alaska  skins  of  the  last  year's  catch  fetched  about  125«. 
per  skin;  the  Copper  skins  of  the  last  year's  catch  fetched  68«.  6d.  per 
skin,  and  the  Northwest  skins  of  the  last  year's  catch  fetched  about 55«. 
per  skin. 

Among  the  skins  classed  as  the  Northwest  catch  there  have  for  the 
last  few  years  been  included  a  considerable  number  of  skins  which  de- 
ponent says  he  thinks  were  formerly  called  Japanese  skins,  which  are 
distinguished  from  the  remaining  Northwest  and  Alaska  skins  by  rea- 
son of  the  different  color  of  the  skins  in  the  raw  state.  This  difference 
in  color  is  so  distinct  as  to  be  practically  unmistakable. 

I  have  handled  many  sealskins  coming  from  both  north  and  south  of 

this  port,  and  can  readily  distinguish  the  diff^- 
Leon  sio99,  p.  92.  gnce  between  them.    Those  from  the  southern 

islands  are  from  a  different  species  from  the  Alas- 
kans, and  both  differ  from  the  Asiatic  skins.  The  skins  from  the 
warmer  latitudes  are  greatly  inferior.  The  fur  is  short  and  thin  and  of 
a  reddish  brewn  color.  They  can  be  detected  at  once.  It  is  not  as 
easy  to  distinguish  the  Alaska  from  the  Asiatic  skins,  but  experts  in 
handling  them,  nevertheless,  do  it  with  unerring  accuracy. 

The  skins  of  these  several  catches  are  readily  distinguished  from 

each  other,  and  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes 

Wm.C.  B, stamp, p.615.  may  be  as  readily  distinguished  from  each  other 

as  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  of  any  other 
animal.    •    •    • 

The  differences  between  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  difficult  to 
describe  so  that  they  can  be  understood  by  any  person  who  has  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  furs,  but  to  any  one  skilled  in  the  business  there  are 
apparent  differences  in  color  between  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins,  and 
a  difference  in  the  length  and  qualities  of  the  hairs  which  compose  the 
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for,  and  there  aore  also  apparent  slight  differences  in  the  shape  of  the 
skins. 

The  differences  between  the  skins  of  the  three  catches  are  so  marked 
that  they  have  always  been  expressed  in  the  different  prices  obtained 
for  the  skins.  I  have  attended  the  sales  for  many  years,  and  am  able 
to  make  this  statement  from  my  own  knowledge.  The  average  prices 
obtained  at  the  sales  of  the  last  year's  catch  for  instance  were  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  Alaska  skins,  125«.  per  skin;  for  the  Copper  skins,  6Ss. 
per  skin;  and  for  the  Northwest  skins,  53«.  per  skin. 

The  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  catches  are  readily  distinguished 
from  each  other  and  command  different  prices  in' 
market,  and  I  should  have  no  difficulty  and  would  Emil  Teiehnumn,  p.  680, 
undertake  from  my  knowledge  of  the  variouH  skins 
to  separate  Copper  skins  from  Alaska  skins  should  they  ever  be  found 
mingled  together,  as,  however,  they  are  not.  The  Alaska  and  Copx>er  skins 
aredistinguishable  from  each  other  partly  bymeans  of  the  different  color. 
The  Copper  Island  skins  generally  have  a  darker  top  hair  and  are  more 
yellow  on  the  cheeks  that  the  Alaska  skins.  Perhaps  a  surer  means  of 
distinguising  the  two  is  the  difference  in  shape.  The  Copper  Island 
skins  are  much  narrower  at  the  head  than  the  Alaska  skins,  and  this 
difference  is  very  marked.  In  our  warehouses  we  have  a  different  set  of 
frames  for  the  sizing  out  of  the  Copper  skins  from  those  we  use  for  the 
Alaska  skins.  Another  differencequiteas  important  as  the  shape  is  that 
the  fur  upon  Copper  Island  skins  is  considerably  shorter  on  the  flanks 
and  toward  the  tail  than  is  the  frir  of  the  Alaska  skins.  All  of  these 
differences  are  so  marked,  as  I  have  before  stated,  as  to  enable  any 
expert,  or  one  familiar  with  the  handling  of  skins,  to  readily  distm- 
guish  Copper  from  Alaska  skins,  or  vice  versa^  but  it  is  true  in  the  case 
of  very  young  animals  the  differences  are  much  less  marked  than  in  the 
case  of  the  adult  animal.  We  receive  practically  no  skins  of  very  young 
animals  from  Alaska,  but  we  do  receive  at  times  a  certain  number  of 
the  skins  of  the  young  animals  from  Copper.  All  the  skins  of  both  the 
Copper  and  Alaska  catches  are  the  skins  ol  the  male  animals. 

The  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are  in  turn  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  as  well  as  the  Copper  catch.  The  dif- 
ferences which  I  have  enumerated  between  the  Copper  and  Alaska 
skins  are  accentuated  in  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  Northwest 
catch  from  the  skins  of  the  Copper  catches,  and  we  use  a  separate  set 
of  frames  or  patterns  in  our  business  for  the  Northwest  skins  from  what 
we  use  for  the  Copper  or  Alaska  skins.  Among  what  are  classed  by 
as  as  Northwest  skins  are  included  what  are  sometimes  called  Japanese 
skins,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed  on  the  northern  Asiatic  coasts. 
These  skins  come  upon  the  market  generally  by  way  of  Japan,  but  some- 
times by  way  of  San  Francisco  or  Victoria. 

The  skins  of  each  of  the  several  catches  are  readily  distinguish- 
able  from  each  other  by  any  person  at  all  experi- 
enced in  the  handling  of  seal  skins ;  and  the  skins  Hmry  Treadwell,  p.  625. 
of  the  Northwest,  Alaska,  or  Copper  catch  are 
none  of  them  found,  except  under  those  titles;  that  is  to  say,  that  skins 
of  the  "Copper''  catch  are  not  found  among  the  "Alaska"  seal-skins, 
nor  those  of  the  Northwest  catch  among  the  Alaska  or  Copper  seal- 
skins. The  skins  of  the  three  catches  are  so  readily  distinguishable 
from  each  other  that  deponent  says  he  would  be  able,  on  the  examinar 
tion  of  the  skins  as  they  are  taken  from  the  b^Aiels  in  which  they  are 
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packed  in  salt  and  received  by  him,  to  detect  at  once  in  a  barrel  of 
Alnska  skins  the  skins  of  either  the  Copper  or  the  Northwest  cateh;  or 
in  a  barrel  of  the  Northwest  catch  the  skins  of  either  the  Alaska  or  the 
Copper  catch,  or  in  a  barrel  of  the  Copper  catch  the  skins  of  either  the 
Alaska  or  Northwest  catch.  The  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  catches 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  although  male  skins;  and 
the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are  also  readily  distinguishable  from 
both  the  Copper  and  Alaska  by  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  all  fe- 
males, and  all  have  marks  of  bullets,  buckshot,  or  spears,  showing  that 
they  have  been  killed  at  sea,  although  the  Northwest  catch  belong  to 
the  Pribilof  Island  herd.    •    •    • 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  skins  of  all  the  other  catches  which  we  had 
in  prior  years  were  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other.  I  have  not 
seen  the  seals  in  their  native  rookeries,  and  can  not  speak  as  to  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  the  live  animal,  but  in  the  trade  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  our  firm  we  have  always  been  able  to  distinguish  readily 
the  skins  coming  from  one  locality  from  the  skins  coming  from  another. 
I  remember  upon  one  occasion  my  firm  received  a  consignment  of  sking 
from  London  which  bore  no  marks  familiar  to  us  and  which  skins  had 
not  been  described  to  us,  and  that  my  brother,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  business,  and  who  is  now  dead,  said,  after  inspecting  the 
said  skins,  that  they  reminded  him  very  much  of  what  were  formerly 
called  ^^  south  latitude  skins,"  and  particularly  of  some  skins  which  he 
had  twenty  odd  years  before  from  Santa  Barbara,  in  California;  and 
upon  inquiry  from  the  Messrs.  Lampson  and  Company  we  were  informed 
by  them  that  the  said  skins  were  the  skins  of  seals  killed  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

And  the  skins  of  the  two  herds  of  the  Pribilof  and  Commander  islands 

may  be  so  readily  distinguished  from  each  other 

O.  A.  WilliatM,  p,  587.  that  an  expert  would  have  no  difficulty  in  at  once 

throwing  out  from  the  catch  taken  on  the  Com- 
mander Islands  any  skins  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and  vice  versa;  and 
deponent  understands  from  persons  who  have  had  long  experience  in 
the  examination  of  the.living  animals  that  the  two  herds  so  difi'er  asto 
belong  to  separate  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.         •  •  •  •  •         • 

And  the  skins  of  these  three  catches,  as  deponent  has  before  stated, 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other  and  are  are  well  recognized 
in  the  trade  as  distinguishable  from  each  other  and  the  differences 
between  are  clearly  evinced  in  the  different  prices  which  have  always 
been  obtained  for  the  sealskins  of  the  three  catches;  for  instant^ 
the  skins  of  the  Alaska  catch  now  command  and  have  always  com- 
manded by  20  or  30  i)er  cent  a  better  price  than  skins  of  the  same 
size  from  the  Copper  catch;  and  this  difference  is  also  recognized  by 
the  Eussian  Government,  who  lease  the  privilege  of  catching  upon 
the  Commander  Islands  upon  terms  25  per  cent  less  than  the  terms 
exacted  by  the  United  States  for  the  lease  catch  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

The  Eussian  seal  is  a  smaller  seal,  and  the  fur  is  not  as  close  as  the 

fur  of  the  Alaska  seal,  nor  as  good  quality.    They 
Maurice  Windmi'ler,  p.  are  an  entirely  different  herd  from  those  on  the 
K50,  American  side,  and  their  skins  have  peculiar  char- 

acteristics by  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  separate 
them. 


buue  ins  u  luoiuut^r  ui  uuc  uuru  auu  at  uuuiuex  uujo  ui  tut)  otuer. 

trary  to  what  is  known  of  the  habits  of  migrating  animals  in 
J. 

fur-seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  do  not  mix  with  those  of  the 
ander  and  Kurile  islands  at  any  time  of  the 

In  summer  the  two  herds  remain  entirely  separt  of  American 
ttf  separated  by  a  water  interval  of  several  CommU^ionerd,  p.  323  0/ 
ed  miles;  and  in  their  winter  migrations  Th$Ca8e. 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands  follow  the  Amer- 
oast  in  a  soatheasterly  direction,  whilo  those  from  the  Commander 
Inrile  islands  follow  the  Siberian  and  Japan  coasts  in  a  south  west- 
irection,  the  two  herds  being  separated  in  winter  by  a  water  in- 
.  of  several  thousand  miles.  This  regularity  in  the  movements  of 
fferent  herds  is  in  obedience  to  the  well-known  law  that  migratory 
\U  follow  definite  routes  in  migration  and  return  year  after  year  to 
me  places  to  breed.  Were  it  not  for  this  law  there  would  be  no 
^ing  as  stability  of  species,  for  interbreeding  and  existence  under  Lj^ 

le  physiographic  conditions  would  destroy  all  speciflc  characters.  44 

link  the  Commander  Islands  seals  are  a  different  body  of  seals  1) 

^ther  from  those  of  the  Pribilofs,  and  that  5^ 

wo  herds  never  mingle.    I  thiuk  the  Com-    0.  H.  Andertan,  p,  ^.  i? 

er  Islands  herd  goes  to  the  southward  and  H) 

'ard  towards  the  Japanese  coast.  Tt 

Q  told  and  believe  that  the  Bobben  Island  seals  can  be  distin-  m^ 

3d  by  experts  from  those  on  the  Commander  C^ 

Is,  and  am  satisfied  that  they  do  not  mingle   jno,  a,  Blair,  p,  193.  .  n«i 

hem,  and  are  a  separate  and  distinct  herd.  ' 

remain  on  and  about  the  islands  in  large  numbevs  until  late  in 
IL    I  have  been  accustomed  to  leave  in  October  or  early  in  No- 

»r  ft«rl  aaaIm  wArA  n.1ivsi.vA  nlftntitnl  at  that  time).     I  am  of  ouinion 
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The  Pribilof  herd  does  not  miiigle  with  the  herd  located  on  the  Goi^ 
mander  Islands.    This  I  know  from  the  fact   that  the  herd  goes  o^ 

ward  after  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  frn 
Cka§.  Bryant,  p,  4.        questioning  natives  and  half  breeds,  who  bad  it 

Aded  in  Kamchatka  as  employes  of  the  Bns^ 
Far  Company,  I  learned  that  the  Oommander  herd  on  leaving  tber 
islands  go  sonthwestward  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  waten  to  tk 
sonthwtu^  of  it  and  winter  there.  This  fetct  was  farther  verified  by 
whalers  who  find  them  there  in  the  early  spring. 

Deponent  is  farther  of  the  opinion,  firom  his  long  observation  md 

handling  of  the  skins  of  the  several  catches,  Uiat 
Alfred  Froier,  p.  55S.     the  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  ciU>ch«  are 

readily  distiugnishable  from  each  other,  uid  that 
the  herds  from  which  such  skins  are  obtained  do  not  in  fact  intermiufk 
with  each  other,  because  the  skins  classitied  under  the  head  of  Copper 
catch  are  not  found  among  the  consignments  of  skins  received  from  the 
Alaska  catch,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  after  a  blow  from  Ute 

northeast^  a  few  scattering  gray  pups  are  occaskm- 
KosbUm  OorM,  p.  212.  ally  seen  m  groups  of  two  and  three.    They  pass 

from  Bering  oea  into  the  Pacific,  and  do  not  lioger 
about  this  region.  I  have  killed  a  few  of  these  pups  in  the  paas^  <tf 
Atka  and  Amlia  islands  for  food,  and  did  not  find  them  difficalt  to  ap- 
proach in  bidarka.  I  killed  ten  in  one  season,  about  the  year  18^ 
using  a  spear,  and  never  lost  one  struck,  although  they  do  not  float 
long  after  being  killed,  usually  less  than  five  minutes.  We  find  but 
few  nowadays,  and  I  think  there  are  less  frur-seals  than  there  wot 
formerly.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  it.  I  have  never  seen  an  old 
bull  or  a  frill-grown  fur-seal  about  these  islands.  I  do  not  know  throngk 
what  passes  the  seal  herds  move  to  and  from  the  Bering  Sea,  nor  tibe 
time.  Schooners  have  occasionally  been  seen  about  this  region  in  tiie 
spring,  but  they  never  stayed  long,  and  I  do  not  think  they  got  an^ 
skins. 

I  think  the  fur-seal  herds  of  the  Oommander  and  Pribilof  islands 

are  separate  bodies  of  the  fur-seal  species,  whose 
Charles  J,  BagMe,p.2(n»  numbers  do  not  mingle  with  each  other.    In  tiie 

latter  part  of  September  of  1867,  in  the  brig  Ke»- 
tucJcy^  making  passage  between  Petropaulowski  and  Kadiak,  I  ob- 
served the  Commander  Islands  seal  herd  on  its  way  from  the  rookeries. 
They  moved  in  a  compact  mass  or  school,  after  the  manner  of  herriDg, 
and  were  making  a  westerly  course  towards  the  Kurile  Islands. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  the  seals  on  the  Eussian  side  intermingle  witk 

those  on  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  separate 
E.  HarfMen,p.443.       herdt — A.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  come  over  this 

way.  They  are  not  a  different  breed,  but  tbej 
keep  over  by  themselves.  At  least  I  don't  think  so.  lliey  follow  their 
own  stream  along  there.  There  is  so  much  water  there  where  there  vt 
sesds,  and  so  much  where  there  are  not.    They  are  by  themselves. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  intermingle 

with   those  on  the  Pacific   side  or  ai*e  thej  a 

Ihiftove /«aaoton,i>.  440.  separate  herdf  —  A.  They   do  not  intennin^ 

at  all. 
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Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  seals  en  the  Bnsisian  side  intermingle 
with  those  on  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  sep- 
""arate  herdf — A^  I  think  they  are  a   separate   Frank  JoKn»<myp.i4l. 
herd. 

Have  seen  only  three  fdr-seals  in  this  region  in  twenty  years;  saw 
them  in  May,  18lK),  traveling  along  the  north  side 
of  Attu  Island,  about  5  miles  off  shore,  and  mak-  Samuel  Kahoarof,p,2li. 
ing  a  northwesterly  course.  They  were  young 
males,  I  think.  Fnr  seals  do  not  regularly  visit  these  islands  now,  but 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  1  used  to  see  small  squads  of  large 
seals  during  the  month  of  June  feeding  and  sleeping  about  the  kelp 
patches  off  the  eastern  shores  of  Attu  and  Agattu  Islands.  They  came 
Irom  the  southward  and  traveled  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  Never 
saw  any  for-seals  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands,  and  do  not  think  those 
of  the  Commander  Islands  herd  go  farther  to  the  eastward  than  that. 
They  decreased  in  numbers  gradually,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  only  seen  the  three  above  mentioned.  Have  never  seen  a  nursing 
or  mother  cow  or  a  black  or  gray  pup  in  this  region,  and  do  not  think 
they  ever  visit  it. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  the  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  intermingle  with 
those  on  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  separate     .,      ^  ,  .«, 

herd  t— A.  They  are  a  different  herd  of  seals  alto-    ^^'  McLean,  p.  488. 
gether. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  the  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  intermingle 
with  those  on  the  Pacific  sidet — A.  No,  sir;  I  do         , ,  ^r  r 
not  think  so.    They  are  different  seals  in  my   ^***'*  McLean,  p.  444. 
opinion. 

The  seals  of  the  Oommander  Islands  are  of  a  different  variety  from 
those  of  the  Pribilofs.    Their  fur  is  not  so  thick 
and  bright  and  is  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality,   jno.  Malawandhy,p.1SB. 
They  form  a  distinct  herd  from  that  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George,  and  in  my  opinion  the  two  do  not  intermingle. 

I  was  present  as  interpreter  when  the  English  commissioners  were 
taking  testimony  on  Bering  Island.  They  examined,  among  others, 
when  I  was  present,  Jefim  Snigeroff,  chief  on  Bering  Island,  he  being 
the  x)erson  selected  by  them  there  from  which  to  procure  the  testimony 
relating  to  the  habits  and  killing  of  seals.  This  Snigeroff  testified  that 
he  had  lived  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  many  years,  and  knew  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  both  herds  (Oommander  and  Pribilof)  and 
their  habits,  and  that  he  removed  from  thence  to  Bering  Island.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  two  herds  have  several  different  characteristics, 
and  stated  that  in  his  belief  they  do  not  intermingle. 

There  are  two  great  herds  or  armies  of  ftir-seals  that  frequent  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.    They  are 
quite  distinct  from  each  other  and  do  not  inter-   MorrU  Mo$s,p,Sil. 
mingle.    The  one  army  appears  off  the  coast  of 
California  in  the  latter  part  of  December  and  gradually  work  their  way 
northward,  and  are  joined  by  others  coming  apparently  from  mid- 
ocean.    •    •    •    The  other  army  proceeds  along  the  Japanese  coast, 
and  head  for  the  Oommander  and  Bobbcn  islands.    I  believe  the  sealB 
always  return  to  the  place  of  their  birth. 
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I  00  not  tliink  the  far-seal  herds  of  the  Coirmander  and  PribiU 
j*rt«.  v«««-»  «  9in   islands  ever  get  close  enough  to  each  otteii 

*^         these  latitudes  to  mingle. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  seal  herds  respectively  upon  the  PribiW 

group,  the  Commander  Islands,  and  RobbeiBank 
GiMtewJVt«6attm,j>.204.have  each  their  own  distinctive  fee  ling  grooiidf 

and  peculiar  rounds  of  migration.  No  doabt  tlief 
are  of  the  same  species,  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  for ^ 
the  skins  from  the  respective  places,  which  can  be  distinguished  b; 
experts. 

I  hunt  about  Attn,  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi  islands.    Have  nev? 

hunted  or  killed  a  fur-seal.      Fur-seals  do  v/R 

Eliah  Ptokopief,  p.  215.  regularly  frequent  these  regions,  and  I  have  sw 

none  but  a  few  scattering  ones  in  twenty  jesn. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Russians  controlled  these  islands,!  oisedtd 
see  a  few  medium-sized  fur-seals,  one  or  two  at  a  time  in  the  snmiDer, 
generally  in  June,  traveling  to  the  northwest,  and  bound,  I  think,  ior 
the  Commander  Islands.    The  farthest  east  I  have  ever  observed  thca 
was  about  30  miles  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands;  do  not  think  those 
going  to.  the  Commander  Islands  ever  go  farther  east  than  that    Those 
most  seen  in  former  times  were  generally  feedings  and  sleeping  aboat 
the  kelp  patches  between  Attn  and  Agattu  and  the  Semichi  islands, 
where  the  mackerel  abounds.    They  decreased  in  numbers  constantly, 
and  now  are  only  seen  on  very  rare  occasions.     Have  seen  but  half  i 
dozen  in  the  last  twenty  years;  they  were  large  seals,  bulls,  I  jndg«l 
from  their  size,  traveling  to  the  northwest,  aboat  30  miles  east  of  the 
Semichi  Islands.    This  was  in  May,  1888. 

Have  never  seen  any  pups,  black  or  gray,  or  nursing  female  for-seali 
in  this  region,  and  do  not  think  they  ever  visit  it.     •     •     • 

Do  not  know  where  the  old  bull  fur-seals  spend  the  winter,  nor  what 
route  the  fur-seal  herds  take  to  and  from  the  Commander  and  Pribilof 
islands,  nor  at  what  times  the  herds  pass  to  and  fro.  Am  quite  son 
the  herds  do  not  come  near  enough  together  to  ming^le  in  these  regions. 
Have  never  known  of  fur-seals  being  seen  between  Amchitka  and  a 
point  30  miles  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands. 

I  never  saw  but  one  fur-seal  in  the  water.  It  was  a  young  mak. 
-  miaretProUopie/,p.2ie.J^^  ^*«  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^*^  ^  September  rf 

C.  A,  Williams,  p,  537.       There  is  no  intermingling  of  the  herds. 

The  fdr-seal  is  only  rarely  seen  about  this  region,  scatteriog  one8b^ 

iiig  seen  occasionally  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
Pud  Zaotchnoi,  p,  213.    tember,  October,  and  November,  traveling  fit« 

the  northward  to  the  southward,  through  tk 
passes  between  Atka  and  Amlia  islands.  Those  seen  are  always  gpis 
pu]>s,  and  usually  appear  after  a  blow  from  the  northeast.  The  most  1 
ever  saw  in  any  one  year  was  about  a  dozen,  but  never  more  than  twt» 
or  three  at  a  time.  I  have  met  them  in  the  passes  while  hunting  in  a 
bidarka.  I  have  never  known  them  to  rest  on  the  shores  or  on  patches 
of  floating  kelp  in  this  region.  I  have  never  seen  large  bulls  or  fhU- 
grown  fur-seals  in  this  region. 
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OLASSIPIOATION. 
Page  98  of  The  Case. 

The  seals  which  make  their  home  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  readily 
thrown  iuto  five  general  groups.    (I)  The  breed- 
ing males  or  biHls.     (2)  The  breeding  females.   J.8tanley'Brawn,p,l^ 
(3)  The  immature  males  or  bachelor  seals.    (4) 
Virgin  females;  and  (5)  The  pups.    Each  has  it  own  time  of  arrival, 
each  its  separate  career  on  the  islands,  and  each  its  season  for  the 
annual  expedition  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  have  dissected  the  brains,  eyes,  and  hearts,  and  have  examined  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  internal  viscera  generally   of 
such  seal  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  kilUng  grounds,    w.  S»  Her^ord,  p.  3S. 
Have  also  examined  some  of  the  stomach  of  the 
pups  on  the  rookeries  in  the  fall. 

The  fur-seal  has  unusually  thin  bones  covering  the  brain.  The  brain 
is  well  shaped,  the  same  almost  as  a  human  brain,  quite  large,  and  if 
one  could  judge  from  external  appearances  the  animal  possessing  such 
a  brain  should  be  unusually  intelligent.  The  eye  during  life  is  large, 
dark,  sympathetic,  and  intelligentlookiug,  but,  alas  for  appearances! 
On  land  they  may  be  occasionally  suspicious,  especially  should  their 
other  senses  be  helped  out  by  their  olfactories,  for  they  have  the  keenest 
scent,  but  in  the  water  they  display  the  greatest  curiosity  and. confi- 
dence in  passing  objects.  They  will  catch  up  and  follow  a  boat,  and  in 
fact  I  have  seen  them  play  around  the  "  killer- whale"  totally  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  this  "  killer"  is  their  bitter  enemy.  I  have  at  the  same 
time  seen  the  sea-lion,  which  is  generally  considered  more  8tu])]d, 
though  braver,  rush  iiito  shore  and  land  on  the  rocks  under  similar 
circumstances,  apparently  preparing  to  chance  death  from  the  natiACS 
to  being  snapped  in  two  and  made  a  meal  of  in  two  mouthfuls  by  the 
"killers." 

I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  fur-seal,  notwithstanding  its  mag- 
nificenMooking  eye,  has  rather  a  short  range  of  vision;  it  may  be  more 
powerful  under  water  than  out.    •    •    • 

Of  the  lungs,  liver,  heart,  and  testicles  of  the  male  fur-seal,  which  I 
have  observed,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about  them.  The  penis  is 
characteristic  of  the  class  to  which  the  fur-seal  belongs.  The  brain, 
heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  make  very  good  eating,  and  taste  about  the 
same  as  those  of  other  animals.  The  meat,  however,  which  must  be  en- 
tirely freed  from  all  its  blubber  or  fat,  though  quite  nutritious  and  palata- 
ble, is  somewhat  soft,  of  a  dark  color,  and  reminds  one,  according  to  how 
it  is  cooked,  of  wild  duck,  venison,  etc.,  only  it  must  never  be  eaten 
rare,  but  always  well  done.  On  our  table  it  generally  went  by  the 
name  of  St  Paul  or  St.  George  mutton,  respectively,  and  had  its  regu- 
lar place  in  our  bill  of  fare,  being  fsa:  more  preferable  to  ^^  salt  horse  " 
and  canned  stufi^ 
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The  average  weight  and  length  of  the  different 
H.  H,  Molntyre,  p,  68,   sizes  and  ages  may  be  generally  stated  about  as 

follows: 


At  tlno  of  birth 

▲t  I  yoar  old 

At  2  yean  old 

At  3  years  old,  male 

At  3  years  old,  female,  nearly  fall  grown 

At  4  years  old,  male 

At  4  years  old,  female,  Aill  grown 

At  5yearsold«  male 

At  6  years  old,  male,  nearly  foil  grown . . 
At  full  adult  age,  male 


Length. 


Inekea. 

PmhuU. 

12 

7 

88 

89 

46 

60 

64 

M 

64 

tt 

00 

150 

66 

SO 

66 

22& 

76 

350 

78 

4M 

Weight 


The  nomenclature  and  technical  terms  of  seal  hunters  have  changed 

somewhat  [within  the  past  eighteen  years].    We 
C,  M,  Soamman,  p,  474.  hear  of  "cows"  instead  of  "  clap-ma tehes,''" bulls" 

instead  of  "  wigs,"  and  "  bachelors"  or  " holuschuc- 
kie"  instead  of  "yearlings." 


THE  PUPS. 

BIBTH. 

Page  98  of  The  Case. 

The  pups  are  born  on  the  rookeries,  and  remain  with  their  mothers, 

living  wholly  upon  their  mother's  milk  until  they 

Wtlham  Brennan,  p.  359.  ^^  g^  jj^^  ^^^^  g^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j,  themselves. 

•  •  ,  «k  •  •  •  • 

They  are  called  "black"  and  "gray"  pups;  black  before  they  shed 
their  first  coat  and  gray  afterwards.  As  they  grow  older  the  gray  turns 
darker,  except  upon  the  neck  and  head;  but  the  color  of  the  hair  does 
not  affect  the  far,  which  can  be  seen  by  parting  it.  The  thickness  and 
length  of  the  fiir  determines  the  value  of  the  skin. 

j:  Stanlej/  Brown,  p,  13.      The  birth  of  the  pups  is  nearly  synchronous  with 

the  arrival  of  the  mothers. 

The  young  on  being  born  have  all  the  appearance  of  pups  of  a  New- 
foundland dog  with  flippers.    On  emerging  from 
J,  Stanley  Brown,  p,  15.  their  warm  resting  place  into  the  chill  air  they 

utter  a  plaintive  bleat  not  unlike  that  of  a  young 
lamb.  The  mother  fondles  them  with  many  demonstrations  of  affection, 
and  they  begin  nursing  soon  after  birth. 

The  pup  seal  is  born  on  the  rocky  shores  of  these  islands,  the  mother 

evidently  preferring  a  spot  covered  with  broken 
Chas,  Bryant,  p,  4.        lava  rocks  to  the  sand  beaches.    The  birth  takes 

place  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  female 
lands,  and  often  within  a  few  hours.  When  born  the  pup  weighs  from 
4  to  5  pounds,  and  spends  the  first  six  weeks  of  its  existence  on  land. 
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lie  i>np  when  bom  weighs  about  4  or  5  pounds,  and  is  covered  with 
\y  black  hair,  beneath  which  there  is  no  fur. 
en  four  or  Ave  months  old  this  black  hair  is    Geo,  Comer,  p.  598  lAni 
ly  and  new  hair  of  a  brownish-gray  color  comes  areiio). 
and  the  fur  appears  beneath  it. 

yoang  seal  or  ^^  pup"  when  first  bom  weighs  from  6  to  8  pounds, 
Imoet  black  in  color,  and  is  covered  with  a  short 
,  which  changes  to  silver-gray  hair  when  the   Saml,  Falconer,  p.  164. 
learns  to  swim. 

be  place  of  birth  is  on  the  breeding  grounds,  which  takes  place  soon 
r  the  female  lands,  generally  within  two  days. 

he  paps  are  bom  soon  after  the  cows  arrive,  and  remain  until  Octo- 
and  November,  and  when  they  return,  the  fol-    ^  |.  ™    -        «« 
lug  season,  donotstayonland  much  of  thetime.    ^'  ^'  ^^^^^9  P-  ^' 

do  not  know  whether  the  mother  seal  has  the  power  of  voluntarily 

gaining  and  postponing  the  involuntary  act  of 

Dr  or  not,  but  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  she    w.  S.  Bernard,  p,  36. 

I,  as  on  many  occasions  she  will  have  but  just 

gg:ed  herself  ashore  when  she  will  give  birth  to  her  young.    This 

]r  be  a  coincidence  only,  but  when  not  disturbed  they  usually  come 

tore  with  plenty  of  time  to  make  themselves  comfortable. 

Hie  puiis  are  bom  soon  after  the  cows  reach  the  NusoU  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
keries. 

i%e  young  seals,  called  ^<  pups,"  are  bom  in  June  and  July  upon  the 

mods  on  these  islands  known  as  '^  breeding 

•keries."    They  are  at  birth  very  clumsy  and   h.  h.  Melntyre,  p.  41. 

pless,  possessing  little  ability  to  move  about  on 

id. 

WiiMn  a  few  days  after  landing  (it  may  be  but  a  few  hours  or  even 

antes,  as  I  have  seen)  the  female  gives  birth  to 

r  young,  but  one  being  brought  forth  each  year,   h,  W.  Melntyre,  p,  136. 

e  reported  occasional  birth  of  twins  is  not  veri- 

l   These  little  ones,  "pups,"  as  they  are  called,  are  comparatively 

Ipless,  particularly  awkward  in  movement,  and,  unlike  the  hair  seal, 

iimable  to  swim. 

^d  the  pups  are  bom  soon  after  the  cows  land  on  the  rookeries. 

ben  the  pup  is  bom  it  is  utterly  helpless  and 

^d  drown  if  put  into  water.  Those  bom  nearest  Anion  Melovedoff,  p.  144. 

e  water  are  often  drowned  in  the  surf  when  the 

e  sea  is  rough  in  stormy  weather. 

The  pup  seals  are  bom  on  the  breeding  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 
^rge  islands  during  the  months  of  June  and 

•ly-  T.  F,  Morgan,  p.  61. 

For  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  its  life  a  pup  is  a  land  animal, 

^ying  a  coarse  hair,  but  no  fur.    This  coarse 

ttr  U  shed  before  the  fur  appears.  j.  jet.  Mouiton,  p.  17 
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As  a  rale  the  pups  are  bom  soon  after  the  cows  reach  the  shnt^ 

though   it  occasionally  baj^pens  that  acovwi 

X.  A.  Noyes,  p.  81.       be  two  or  three  days  on  the  rookery  b^orebiing- 

ing  forth  her  young. 

I  think  the  pups  are  all  born  by  July  22. 

And  I  believe  they  brin^  forth  their  yonng  al* 
J.  C.  Redpaih^  p.  148.    most  immediately  after  reaching  their  places  (» 

the  rookeries. 

Thomas  F,  Ryan fp.  Hi,     The  COW  gives  birth  to  her  pup  soon  after  ir- 

riving  on  the  breeding  rookeries. 

Daniel  Wehater,  p.  180.      The  young  seals  are  boru  on  the  breeding  lOok 

eries  in  June  and  July. 

INABILITY  TO  SWIM. 
Page  99  of  The  Case. 

The  pups  are  bom  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of 

July,  and  can  not  swim  until  they  are  6  or  7  weeks 
K.  Artomanofftp.  100.    old;  and  if  bom  in  the  water  they  would  die.  I 

have  seen  the  surf  wash  some  of  the  young  pups, 
into  the  sea,  and  they  drowned  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  the  pups  are  bom  they  can  not  swim  and  the  mothers  take 

them  vo  the  water's  edge,  where  one  can  seethoa 
William  Brennan.p,  359,  sands  paddling  and  struggling  in  the  surf.    The 

noise  made  by  the  mothers  crying  for  their  paps, 
and  the  bleating  of  the  pups  in  answer,  make  a  constant  roar. 

The  pup  during  the  first  months  of  its  life  is  not  amphibious.  It 
^     ,     ^  ^^  does  not  even  use  its  flippers   as  the  matoicr 

•/.  Stanley  Broton,  p.  16.  g^oig      *     •     • 

The  pups  are  afraid  of  the  water;  they  have  to  learn  to  swim  by  re- 
peated eft'ort,  and  even  when  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  qroft 
waters  will  rush  in  frantic  and  ludicrous  haste  away  from  an  approach 
ing  wave.  I  have  taken  pups  two  or  three  weeks  old  and  carried  then 
out  into  still  water,  and  they  awkwardly  but  in  terror  rapidly  flooD- 
dered  toward  the  shore,  although  they  could  have  escaped  me  by  going 
in  the  other  direction.  In  three  trials,  paddling  in  all  about  60  fe^ 
the  pups  beoame  so  exhausted  that  they  would  have  been  drowned  had 
I  not  rescued  tliem.  If  the  pups  when  collected  in  groups  or  pods  near 
the  shore  were  to  be  overtaken  by  even  a  moderate  surf  they  would  be 
drowned,  and  such  accidents  to  them  do  occur  on  the  island  before  tbey 
have  entirely  mastered  the  art  of  swimming. 

The  pups  are  born  on  the  rookeries  and  are  unable  to  swim  till  six  or 
T      ixr  i>  A'    4  eight  w  eeks  of  age.    If  one  gets  washed  off  the 

595.''''(^(aroS     '  ^'  ^^^'^^  ^^^^re  that  time   it  is  drowned.    A  pop 

born  in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp  would  certainjf 

perish. 

A  pup  is  at  least  a  month  old  before  it  learns 
Ai\r.JBt*yn<t«fcy,i>.2l.     to  swim.    Before  that  it  not  only  can  notswinii 

but  is  afraid  of  the  water. 
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rag  se%ls  at  birth  are  very  helpless.    They  can  not  swim  and 
ave  no  desire  to  learn.    When  they  are 
en  weeks  old,  if  the  beach  on  which  they   Harry  N.  Clark,  p,  160. 
down  very  gradually  to  the  water  and 

roll  in  on  it,  they  will  voluntarily  commence  to  paddle  about 
f  get  afloat  without  particular  urging  from  the  older  seals, 
rocks  are  abrupt  at  the  water's  edge  the  old  ones  mush  push 

into  the  sea  or  seize  them  by  the  neck,  as  a  mother  cat 
2r  kitten,  and  drop  them  into  the  water  before  they  will  learn 
In  such  cases  the  '<  pups  "  often  struggle  to  get  back  upon 

loes  not  go  into  the  water  until  he  is  three  or  four  months 

then  he  works  in   gradually  from  the 

nto   the   surf,  and  I  have  seen  "  clap    Oeo.  Comer,  p.  B98  (AnU 

in   stormy  weather  pick  up  their  pups  arctio,) 

oaths  and  carry  them  out  of  reach  of  the 


w'hen  first  bom  can  not  sustain  itself  in    _  _  _.  „ 
and  would  unquestionably  perish.  *  ^'  ^'  ^*^^'  ^'  ^' 

n  the  month  of  June,  I  caught  a  seal  that  had  a  pup  in  it.    I 
ent  the  pup  out  of  its  mother  and  placed  it  in  the  water  and  it 

I  have  often  cut  pups  out  of  the  mother 
tried  to  rear  them,  but  in  two  or  three   ElXa^msK,  p,  9&5. 
ould  sicken  and  die. 

first  bom  a  pup  can  not  swim,  and  does  not  learn  so  to  do 
»  six  or  eight  weeks  of  age.    It  is  there- 
by iini)ossible  for  a  pup  to  be  born  in  the   Samh  Falconer ,  p.  164. 
d  live.    I  have  noticed  that  when  a  pup 
5e  is  put  in  the  water  it  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of 
rs,  and  was  very  much  terrified.    A  pup  is  certainly  for  the 
or  eight  weeks  of  its  life  a  land  animal,  and  is  in  no  sense 
)as. 

ips  are  bom  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  and  they  are 
and  can  not  swim,  and  they  would  drown  if  put  into  water. 
8  do  not  learn  to  swim  until  they  are  six 
weeks  old,  and  after  learning  they  seem    jno,  Fratu,  p.  108. 
r  to  be  on  the  land. 

»  seal  untU  it  is  six  weeks  or  two  months  old  never  goes  into 
sr,  being  evidently  afraid  to  do  so,  and  it 
dPfcer  this  age  that  it  begins  by  degrees  to   h.  a,  GUdden,  p.  no. 
acquainted  with  the  sea.    I  am  of  the 
if  a  pup  got  into  the  water  that  it  would  be  drowned  and  there- 
ild  perish  if  bom  in  the  water.    For  tlie  first  six  or  eight  weeks 
e  a  pup  is  a  land  animal  and  in  no  way  amphibious. 

w-bom  pup  seal  is  unable  to  swim,  and  is  afraid  of  the  water. 
seen  a  cow  seal  push  her  pnp  from  a  rock 
e  water,  where  it  floundered  about  in  a    LouU  Eimmel,  p.  174. 
I  manner  until  the  mother  would  go  in, 
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take  it  in  hei  moatb  as  a  cat  carries  kittens,  and  bring  it  again  ashore, 
only  to  again  push  it  off  the  rock  into  the  water.  My  observation  has 
been  that  a  pap  is  generally  about  two  months  old  before  it  can  swim. 

The  pups  are  helpless  when  bom,  and  they  can  not  swim;  and  they 

would  drown  if  put  into  water,  and  I  have  seen 

NicoU  Kruhof,  p.  133.   them  drown  when  swept  off  by  the  surf  in  bad 

weather. 

The  pups  when  first  born  can  not  swim,  and  will  drown  if  they  are 

put  into  water. 
Aggei  Kushen,  p,  129.        I  have  seen  many  pups  drowned  when  washed 

off  the  edge  of  the  rookery  by  the  surf.    They  do 
not  go  into  the  water  uutil  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  and  then 
they  will  keep  in  shallow  water  and  close  to  the  shore  for  several  days 
more. 
They  seem  to  like  to  stay  on  land  until  late  in  the  season. 

And  if  born  in  the  water,  or  swept  from  the  shore  soon  after  the 

birth,  as  I  have  several  times  witnessed,  by  the 
H.  H.  Molntyre,  pAl.  'outgoing  surf  of  heavy  seas,  perish  from  inability 

to  swim.  At  this  time  they  are  simply  laud  ani- 
mals, with  less  aquatic  instinct  and  less  ability  to  sustain  themselves 
in  water  than  newly-hatched  ducklings. 

The  pups,  when  bom,  can  not  swim  or  help  themselves  in  anj  way, 

and  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  cows  for 
Simeon Melovidov,p.l46,  sustenance.    They  are  6  or  8  weeks  old  before 

they  can  swim,  and  were  they  put  into  the  water 
when  bom  they  would  perish,  for  they  are  not  then  amphibious. 

When  first  bom  a  pup  can  only  live  upon  land^  is  not  amphibions, 

and  is  unable  to  swim.    If  it  is  washed  off  into 

T,  F.  Morgan,  p.  61.     the  sea  by  the  surf  it  is  drowned,  as  I  have  often 

seen. 

A  pup  is  also  unable  to  swim,  and  I  have  seen  pups  thrown  in  the 

water  when  their  heads  would  immediately  go 

J,  H,  Moulion,  p,  72.      under  and  they  would  inevitably  drown  if  not 

rescued. 

The  pup  when  born  is  as  helpless  as  a  newborn  lamb,  and  as  incapar 

ble  of  living  upon  the  water.    It  is  not  until  six 
8.  B.  Nettleton,  p.  75.     or  eight  weeks  old  that  the  pup  of  the  fur-seal  can 

swim.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  pup  should  be 
swept  from  the  rookery  into  the  surf  before  it  had  learned  to  swim,  it 
would  be  drowned.  Every  season  young  pups  in  more  or  less  numbers 
are  thus  drowned. 

When  the  pup  is  bom  it  is  utterly  helpless  and  dependent;  it  js  not 

amphibious,  and  would  drown  if  put  into  water. 
X.  A,  Noye8,p.B2.         J  have  often  watched  the  pups  near  the  wat^ 

edge  when  in  stormy  weather  the  surf  carried 
them  off,  and  in  every  instance  they  drowned  as  soon  as  they  went  into 
deep  water. 
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t 

re  not  amphibious  when  bom,  nor  can  they  swim  for  several 
o^after,  and  were  they  pat  into  the  water 
rish  beyond  a  doubt,  as  has  been  well  es-   •^.  C.  Bedpath,  p.  148. 
by  the  drowning  of  pups  caught  by  the 
ormy  weather. 

does  not  swim  when  first  born,  and  is 

two  months  old  before  it  goes  into  the   T.  F.  Byan,  p.  175. 


ips  are  not  able  to  go  with  their  mothers  and  drown,  if 

ftnee,  they  are  thrown  into  the  sea  be- 

are  three  or  four  weeks  old.    They  stay   c.  M.  Scammon,  p.  475. 

»allB  on  the  breeding  grounds  until  about 

'en  week  old  before  learning  to  swim. 

ny  observations  I  am  convinced  a  pup  must  be  six  or  eight 
1  before  it  can  swim,  and  that  a  female 
teaches  her  own  pup  the  useof  his  flippers,    w.  B.  Taylor,  p.  176. 
bhe  water  would  mean  immediate  death 
ip,  both  because  of  the  fact  last  stated  and  from  the  further 
for  a  day  or  two  ^ter  birth  a  pup  is  entirely  helpless.    In  my 
,  then,  a  seal  pup  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  life  is  a  land 
d  and  in  no  sense  an  amphibian.    I  believe  that  a  seal  is 
a  Land  animal,  as  all  copulation,  birth,  and  nursing  takes 
;hore,  and  the  only  reason  I  think  the  seals  seek  the  water  is 
hey  are  compelled  so  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  food.    This  is 
cm  the  fact  that  the  seals  remain  on  land  as  long  as  possible 
leed  of  food  and  severity  of  the  weather  compel  them  to  take 


id  constitutes  ihe  greater  part  of  this  animal  at  this  time 
id  they  are  clumsy  and  awkward  in  all 
ements,  and  if  swept  into  the  water  by  Dan'l.  WebsUr,  p.  180. 
»r  otherwise  would  perish  from  inability 
-a  fact  that  I  have  often  obsei'ved,  and  one  which  is  well 
•  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject.    Practically 
uLq  in  this  helpless  condition,  though  taking  on  fat  rapidly, 
r  are  from  6  to  7  weeks  old,  when  they  commence  to  go  into 
»w  water,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  learn  to  swim;  but  even 
'  8X>end  most  of  their  time  on  land  until  they  leave  the  islands 
ovember.    During  the  first  few  weeks  after  their  birth  they 
mphibious,  and  \md  is  a  necessity  to  their  existence. 

ig  seal  does  not  take  to  the  water  naturally.    He  has  to  be 

»  swim.    The  hair-seal  will  pup  anywhere 

[>up8  will  go  right  into  the  water,  but  the    t.  r.  Williams,  quoting 

are  forced  to  go  ashore  to  bring  forth  CapU  OUm,  p.  605. 

ang  and  forced  to  leave  their  young  on 

ile  they  go  into  the  water  to  feed  and  bathe* 
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AQUATIC  BIBTH  IMPOSSIBLB. 
[See  alflo  "Birth  on  Kelp  Beds  Impossible.**] 

Page  102  of  The  Case. 

^ever  heard  of  a  seal  pap  being  bom  in  the  water  nor 

land,  but  have  heard  they  ai-e  bom  oi 

Akatos,  p,  231.  islands  in  Bering  Sea.    In  the  winter  a  fe 

ai-e  driven  into  the  bay  by  the  storms. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  pup  of  tlie  same  season's  birtt 

water  at  sea;  neither  have  I  any  knowledge 
A%drewAnder8on,p,2il.  being  bom  elsewhere  than  on  a  reguhu:  r 

Have  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  n 

where  else   in  Alaska  outside  of  the  ] 

Feter  Andcrsant  p.  31$.    Islands. 

We  have  never  seen  fur-seal  pups  about  this  part  of  the  coa 

have  no  knowledge  of  any  being  born  els 
Nicoli  Apockchee  et  al,  p.  than  on  the  rookeries  of  the  seal  islands  in 
22*.  Sea. 

Never  have  known  fur-seal  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water,  nor 

ever  heard  of  pups  being  born  in  the  w 
AtenM'Koa,  p.  237.        anywhere  else  on  Alaska. 

Cha9,  Avery,  p.  218.  I  do  not  think  that  seals  can  be  born 

water  and  live. 

Have  never  kno\vn  of  pups  being  born 
Adam  Ayankee.  p.  255.    water  or  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  outsid 

Pribilof  Islands. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is 

r,      D  II      AQo  opinion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be 

Geo.  Ball,  p.  m,  the  water!— A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  lil 

otter,  they  being  born  in  the  water.    A  seal  is  just  as  helpless 

water,  until  they  are  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  old,  as  a  < 

Wm.  Bendt,  p.  405.  And,  farther,  I  do  not  believe  it  possibh 

female  to  give  birth  to  its  young  in  the  wa 
have  it  live. 

WilUm  C.  Bennett,p.  356.     I  have  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  1 

in  the  water  or  on  the  coast  anywhere,  ex< 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Edward  Ben$on,  p.  277.      I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  bom 

water  or  on  the  land. 

Never  have  heard  of  or  seen  any  pups  being  born  in  the  water  ( 

where  else  on  the  coast  outside  of  the  I 

Martin  Benson,  p.  406.    Islands. 

H§mry  Brown,  p.  318.        I  have  never  known  a  black  pup  to  be  ca; 

on  the  coast. 
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Were  not  the  seals  in  their  organs  of  reprodnction,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  incidents  of  procreation,  essentially  land  ani- 
mals, the  fact  that  the  placenta  remains  attached  ^'  ^^""^  ^'*^^^'  ^-  ^• 
to  the  pup  by  the  umbilical  cord  for  twenty-four  hours  or  even  more 
after  birth,  would  show  the  impossibility  of  aquatic  birth.  I  have  seen 
pups  dragging  the  caul  over  the  ground  on  the  third  day  after  birth. 
Even  could  the  pup  stand  the  bufteting  of  the  waves  it  would  not  sur- 
vive such  an  anchor.  No  pup  could  be  born  in  the  water  and  Jive. 
Doubtless  the  habits  of  the  sea-otter  have  become  confused  with  those 
of  the  fur-seal. 

Cow  seals  can  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the  water  or  on  the 
kelp  and  have  them  live.  I  have  never  seen  nor 
known  of  any  pups  along  the  coast  that  were  born  ^*^  ^^"^^^  ^'  ^^^' 
in  the  same  year,  and  I  have  never  known  any  cow  seals  to  be  caught 
along  the  coast  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young,  and  in  whose  breast 
there  was  milk,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  cateh  a  full-grown  cow 
that  does  not  have  a  pup  in  her. 

During  this  period  the  pup  is  in  no  sense  an  amphibian,  being  as 
helpless  in  the  water  as  a  young  chicken;  it  can 
not  swim,  and  when  thrown  in  the  water  would    cIkm,  Bryant,p.  5. 
inevitably  drown  if  not  rescued  by  its  mother  or 
by  man.    Therefore,  f  a  pup  was  born  in  the  water  it  would  certainly 
perish.    I  have  seen  ca^es  where  a  mother,  being  taken  by  the  pains  of 
part  uiition,  sought  the  nearest  beach  rather  than  a  rookery,  not  having 
time  to  reach  the  latter  before  the  birth  of  her  pup.    If  pups  could  be 
bori;  in  the  water  such  cases  as  the  last  stated  would  not  occur. 

If  a  pup  should  be  bom  in  the  water  it  would  unquestionably  be 
drowned ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility for  successful  birth  to  take  place  in  the    8,  N,  Buyniuky,  p.  21. 
water,  for  the  reason  that  the  mother  would  die  of 
exhaustion  belore  or  while  bringing  forth  her  young. 

Once  I  killed  a  cow  in  milk,  the  only  one  of  the   LandU  Cali4ipa,p.  379. 
kind  I  have  ever  known  being  caught  on  the 

cuast. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  pup  born  in  the    CAo*.  CawpMl,j?.256. 
water,  nor  on  the  coast  anywhere  outside  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

We  have  never  seen  fur-seal  pups  of  the  same  season's  birth  in  the 
water  at  sea,  and  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  .,•  -m..  i;-    ^       i 

tor  them  to  be  successfully  reared  except  on  a  ^^g^^*  Chichtnoff  et  ai., 
rookery. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  pup  seals  being  S.  Chinkoo-iin,p.  257. 
born  in  the  water,  nor  on  the  laud  anywhere  in 
Alaska. 

I  never  knew  of  fur-seal  pups  being  born  anywhere  except  on  a  rook- 
ery, and  do  not  believe  they  can  be  successfully  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  219. 
raised  under  other  conditions. 
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PeUr  Church,  p.  2b7.      ^J^^^^  ^*^®   ^^^    ^^^  P^P®    ^  ^ 

the  water. 

Hare  never  known  or  heard  of  any  fdr-seal  pnps  bein|2r  bo 

Wm.Clark,p.fm.         S^'u^'Ji  "^i""  *i?  ^^""^  '"^  any  part  of  A 

British  Columbia. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  y 

ion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  boi 

Danl.  Clau$wn,p.  412.  water! — A.  No,  sir;  they  would  drown  i 

the  water. 

Never  have  known  or  heard  of  pups  be 
Jno,  c.  Clem0ni,p.  268.  in  the  water  or  elsewhere  outside  the  Pr 

lands. 

A  pup  bom  in  the  water  or  on  a  bed  of  kelp  would  cen 
Geo.Comer,p.690(AnP-  d^owned,  and  during  all  my  experience 
orcUe).  s*w  *  black  pup  f^eal  on  kelp  or  in  the  ^ 

From  my  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  fix)m  my  observ 

seal  life  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  wonl 
W.M.  Dall,p.  23.         possible  for  the  young  seals  to  be  brou^ 

and  kept  alive  in  the  water.  When  it  is  t 
of  an  animal  to  give  birth  to  its  young  upon  the  laud  it  is  coi 
biologic  tea<;hing  and  common  sense  to  suppose  they  could  sue 
bring  them  forth  in  the  water. 

Jeff.  DavU,p.  384.  I  never  saw  a  blaok  pup  on  the  coast, 

year  I  have  seen  but  very  few  yearlings. 

I  have  never  known  of  a  pup  seal  beini 
Hooniah  Dick,  p.  258.     the  water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  in  Alt 

side  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water,  nor  on 

Geo.  Dishow,  p.  323.      ^^^"^  ^?^^  ^^  ^^^»  anywhere  outsid 

Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  fur-seal  pups  being  bom  in  the 

on  the  land  in  British  Columbia  or  Ala 
Fm.  Duncan,  p,  279.      have  heard  they  are  born  on  the  Pribilof 

The  Indians  have  always  reported  to  u 
they  returned  from  huntiug  that  the  seal  had  all  gone  north 
their  young. 

Echon,p.  280.  Have  never  known  any  pup  seal  to  be 

the  water  or  anywhere  else  in  this  part  of 

Chitf  Frank,  p.  280.  I  have  never  heard  of  seal  pups  being 

the  water. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water? — ^A.  No 

Luther  T,  Franklin,  p.      Q.  In  youT  opinion,  is  it  possible  for  the 

42K.  born  in  the  water  1— A.  Ifo,  sir  3  it  is  not  i 
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76  yon  ever  seen  any  seals  bom  in  the  water,  and  is  it  yonr 
hat  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  in      _ ,      ,  „,  -     , 
r?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  ^<*»«'"^  ^'  Fi^nek^p. 
>e  bom  in  watery  no,  sir. 

.ve  I  ever  heard  of  any  pnp  seal  being  bom  in  the  water  or 

3  else  in  Alaska,  and  had  they  ever  been* 

ihe  water  or  on  the  islands  or  rocks  of     Niooliaadowm,p.260. 

ome  of  my  tribe  wonld  have  known  it  and 

have  been  reported  to  me. 

lever  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or  any- 
se  on  the  coast  outside  of  the  PribUof  Is-     ^^^  George,p.  366. 

never  known  ot  pups  being  born  in  the     Cka$,  Gibaon,  p.  2Sl, 
on  the  lalid  anywhere  around  Alaska. 

never  heard  of  nor  known  of  seals  being     Thai.  Qihson^p.  433. 
he  water. 

have  heard  of  any  pup  seals  being  bom     Oona9tui,p,  238. 
Iter. 

lever  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the     «/«•.  OondowmfP.26d. 
on  the  land  around  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

never  seen  a  mother  seal  or  a  black  pup     Kaasian  Qorloi,p,  2id. 
Jgion. 

never  heard  of  pups  being  born  in  the      •^«».  Griffln,p»  433. 
anywhere  else  on  the  coast  outside  of 
Uof  Islands. 

your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  bom  in  the  water,  or  any- 

utside  of  the  seal  islands! — ^A.  It  has 

me  under  my  observation.    I  have  never    cha$.O.Sagman,  p.  435. 

^  on  shore.    I  have  never  seen  the  seal 

yet;  that  is,  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  I  have  never  seen.    I 

n  the  Copper  Islands,  on  the  Russian  side. 

never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the     Henry  Saldane,p.  281. 
on  the  land  anywhere  in  Alaska. 

never  known  of  any  pups  to  be  born  in    Martin  ffannon,  p.  445. 
er  or  on  the  land  outside  of  the  Pribilof 


your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born  in  the  water  or  any- 
Ise  outside  of  the  sea  islands! — A.  No,      „  wv..^.—  •.  aao 
on't  think  it.  '^ 

lave  I  ever  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water,  or  on  the 

any  pnrt  of  Alaska,  except  on  the  PribUof     „     ,r    .,  h.t       ooa 
InBering  Sea.  8amHayikahtla,p.22d. 

IB  8 
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And  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pnps  are  bom  in  thevsbf 
^  A  rr  1  no  or  that  they  can  be  saved  in  the  water  if  yxt 
M.  A.  Heaiev, p.  29.        dentally  born  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  yoo 

opinion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  ia 

Wm.  He««oii,i>.484.       the  water? — A.  I  think  it  impossible  for  seals  to 

be  born  in  the  water. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  to© 

opinion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  ifi 
Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p,f;i^Q  y^^i^yi — ^^  ;no,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  anj 

^*'  born  in  the  water,  and  I  think  it  is  impossibb 

for  them  to  be  bom  in  the  water. 


E,Hof8tadyp.260. 
0.  Holm,  p.  368. 


Have  never  known  a  pup  to  be  bom  in  the  water 
or  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  of  Aliiska. 

I  have  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  bora  on 
the  water,  or  on  the  land  anywhere,  except  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 


Guatave Tsaacsonf  p,  iiO,    Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  bom 

in  the  water! — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Or  anywhere  else  except  on  the  seal  islands? — ^A.  I  dont  thinl 
so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seal  pups  in  the  Pacific  that  were  yonngw 
than  those  born  the  year  previous! — A.  Down  at  Guadaloap  Ulaud 
about  three  months  ago,  I  killed  a  cow  there  that  had  a  pup  tbat  va^ 
too  young  to  come  from  the  Bering  Sea  and  evidently  had  been  bon 
around  there.    That  is  about  the  only  case  I  have  seen. 

Q,  The  pui>s  that  you  see  in  the  Pacific  this  year  are  those  bom  last 
year.    You  don't  see  those  born  this  year! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

I  have  never  killed  a  cow  on  the  coast  that  had  given  birth  to  herpnp 

aTid  was  giving  milk,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  pop 
Ishka,  p.  387.  hoTH  the  same  year. 

Victor  Jackohaon,  p.  329.    I  have  never  known  the  fur-seal  to  give  biitb 

to  their  young  in  the  wateir. 

And  I  have  never  known  of  anyone  taking  a  young  seal  on  the  coast 

that  was  born  that  year,  nor  do  we  catch  anycof 

Jm,  Jami€8on,p.  331.  Seals  ou  the  coast  that  have  given  birth  to' their 

young  that  year. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born  in  the  water,  or  any- 
where outside  of  the  seal  islands! — ^A,  I  think 

Frank  Johnson,  p,  441.    ^|j       ^j.^  ^^.j^  ^^  |g^,j^j 


J,  Johnson,  p.  331. 


I  never  have  seen  a  pup  born  in  the  water,  iwr 
have  I  ever  seen  one  born  on  shore  outside  of  tbe 
Pribilof  Islands. 


MwUh  Johnson,  p.  388.     I  have  never  caught  a  cow  in  milk  alonf  the 

coast,  nor  a  small  pup  that  had  been  bora  that 
year. 
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never  known  of  a  fdr-seal  pup  being  bom     p.  Kahiktda^,p.  29L 
ateTy  or  along  this  coast. 

have  seen  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom     philip  KaOmaroff^  p. 
ater  or  on  the  coast  outside  of  the  Pribi-  2^* 
ids. 

never  seen  fhr-seal   pups  bom  in  the     King  Ka8kwa,p.  29S. 
on  the  land  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

s  never  known  seal  pups  to  be  bom  on  the     Ji»  KMooh,  p.  290* 
lywhere  in   the  water   in  this   part  of 


never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the     Mike  Ketkuiduehf  p. 
'  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  d63« 

never  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the     o$o.  K§kM09ehi$h,  p. 
aywhere  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  my  251. 


s  never  seen  baby  seals  in  the  vicinity  of     Kiohiana,p.  808. 
Sound.    He  never  knew  of  one  to  be  bom   . 
ater,  and  never  heard  of  it. 

T  have  known  of  seals  being  bom  in  the  water.    In  &ct  I  do 

)ve  they  are,  except  by  accident,  in  which 

ley  would  certainly  die,  as  young  seals     Ja;Kieman,p.4S0. 

be  taught  to  swim  by  their  mother,  just 

ren  have  to  be  taught  to  walk. 

ay  opinion  that  a  pup  born  in  the  water     Zauit  Kimmehp.  ^74. 
rown  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

never  seen  or  heard  of  a  fur- seal  pup  be-     Kinkooga,p.  340. 
I  in  the  water. 

never  known  of  fur-seal  pups  being  bom     ^   «,,         i.      o«> 
rater  or  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  around     ^'  ^lananeok,  p.  263. 


never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 

re  in  Alaska  or  British  Columbia;  and  I 

low  where  they  are  born.  '^^^  Klonaeket,  p.  283. 

e  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the     Bohm-t  Kooko,  p.  296. 


)  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water,  or  anywhere 

the  coast,  but  have  heard  that  they  are  -     «.  ^     .      oai 

1  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  nowhere  else.  •^"''-  ^<''^'''^^>P'  264. 

re  never  seen  a  live  pup  of  the  same  sea-  0UnfKvam,p,  236. 
irth  in  the  water. 

e  never  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  ^«>-  Laohwk^  p.  2fift« 
or  on  tba  land  sdoug  ihe  coast  of  Alaska. 
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Andrew  Laing,  p.  335. 
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Fnr-seals  do  not  ^ve  birth  to  their  yoo&i;  ii 
the  water,  neither  will  the  pup  aeal  live  it  boa  it 
the  water. 


t  have  never  known  of  any  pup  seals  beings  caught  in  the  wftter(ei* 
cept  those  in  embryo)  that  were  less  than  several  months  old,  nor  SR 

any  such  ever  offered  to  the  trade,  showing  m- 
Itaao  JUebea,  p.  i54.       clasively  to  my  mind  that  they  are  not  born  at  b». 

The  Indians  freqaently  offer  ^^  black  pups" for »lc, 
bat  only  such  as  they  have  removed  from  the  womb  of  the  mothaseaL 

I  have  never  killed  nor  saw  a  cow  in  milk,  akm; 
the  coast,  nor  one  that  had  recently  given  birthio 
heryonnfiT. 


Thoa,  Lowe,  p.  371. 


Q.  Have  yon  ever  seen  any  seals  bom  in  the  water,  and  is  it  joor 

opinion  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  bon 

Chaa.  LutjeH9,  p,  i59.     in  the  water) — ^A.  Seals  can  not  be  bom  inttie 

water. 

Have  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  coast  of 
j.D.MoDanaid,p.m.  ^^^^^  or  on  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  imd I 

have  spent  5  years  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 


Jaa,  MoKeen,p,  267. 


Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  ths 
water  or  elsewhere  outside  of  the  FribQoff  Is- 
lands. 


Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  feasible  that  pups  can  be  bom  in  the  wata 
_ -  _  and  live!— A,  1  don't  believe  they  can  be  bom  ia 

^Alexander  McLean,  p.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  gjj  ^^^  ^^^      j  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

people  express  themselves  differently.  I  think 
myself  it  is  impossible.  Seals  have  got  to  haul  up  on  land  to  breed, 
and  leave  their  pups  on  shore. 

Dan'l  McLean, p,  444.         Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  bornii 

the  water  or  anywhere  else  out  of  the  seal  » 
lands  f — A.  I  have  never  seen  any. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  any  seal  pups  in  the  Pacific  that  wert 
younger  than  those  born  the  year  previous! — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  I  have  never 
seen  any. 

Pups,  if  born  in  the  water,  are  sure  to  drown.     It  is  a  matter  of  ifr 

^        ,  _  _         ,  tual  observation  that  they  must  first  learn  to  siTO 

^^Jno.    Malowansky,  p.  ^^^  do  not  leave  the  shore  until  they  are  4  or  5 

months  old.  I  have  often  seen  the  mother  seals 
push  their  pups,  when  several  weeks  old,  into  the  water  and  waUhed 
them  flounder  about  awkwardly  and  scramble  ashore,  seeming  dehgbted 
to  get  back. 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water  oro« 

the  land  around  this  part  of  AJaska  or  Briti^ 

Chae,  Martin,  p,  297.      Columbia 

I  have  never  seen  a  pup  born  in  the  water,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  (ft 

Fred  Maeon  o  284       *  ^^^  ^®^"S  l>orn  on  the  land  around  this  part  rf 
'"*^*      '      Alaska. 
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ver  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the     ^"«o«  Mill,  p.  285. 
y  on  the  land  in  this  part  of  Alaska. 

rer  known  of  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or  anywhere 
ioast  of  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribiloff     ^^  ^  Miner  v  466 


you  ever  seen  any  seals  bom  in  the  water  and  is  it  your 
it  it  is  x>os8ibie  for  them  to  be  born  in 
—A.  They  are  not  born  in  the  water.     Frank  Moreau,  p.  468. 
not  swim  when  it  is  first  bom. 

aw  nor  heard  of  any  young  pups  being     Eddie  Marehead.  p.  iffr. 
water. 

was  bom  in  the  water  it  could  not  x)ossibly  live  and  I  have 
I  ot  such  a  case.    A  further  fact  in  this 
is  that  the  females  never  come  to  the     t.  f.  Morgan,  p.  62. 
ompanied  by  a  pup. 

ement  that  the  fur-seal  may  bear  and  rear  its  young  at  sea 
on  land  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  gra- 
am  unable  to  conceive  of  any  ground  j.  u,  MerUmy  p,  67. 
ipon  which  to  base  such  an  assertion. 
1  the  ^^pup"  is  an  exceedingly  stupid  animal,  with  an  abnor- 
pment  of  head,  and  is  apparently  incapable  of  any  exertion, 
Le  way  of  exercising  its  lungs.  At  thia  time  it  is  certainly 
phibious  animal,  for  it  does  not  attempt  to  approach  the 
a  month  or  two  after  its  birth,  and  in  its  first  natatorial 
only  does  it  seem  to  require  instruction  from  the  older  seals, 
arable  practice  is  also  necessary  in  the  shallow  waters  along 
3  before  it  dares  to  venture  away  from  the  shore  and  among 
ent  waves  of  Bering  Sea.  In  my  opinion,  the  seal  "pup" 
rst  introduction  to  the  world  takes  place  at  sea  must  inevit- 
u  Assuming  that  it  might  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
,  what  is  to  become  of  it  during  the  long  voyages  the  mother 
make  in  search  of  nourishment  for  it  and  Jierselff  The  sup- 
lat  it  would  be  able  to  acccompany  her  on  such  journeys  is 
absurd  as  the  idea  of  its  beiug  left  unprotected  on  the  sor- 
bormy  sea  while  awaiting  her  return. 

no  doubt  that  a  seal  bom  in  the  water    j.  h,  Moulton,p.  72. 
nee  i>erish. 

iver  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the     Smith  Katoh,  p.  299. 
on  the  land   in    British  Columbia  or 


never  seen  any  pup  seal  bom  in  the     DanKaihlan,p.281. 
on  the  land  anywhere  around  British 
or  Alaska. 

never  known  any  pups  to  be  boi^  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 

is  part  of  Ala>ska.    I  am  a  very  old  man, 

kve  never  even  heard  of  it.  ^09,  Kei^hlaiik,  p.  287. 
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I  have  never  seen  a  pnp  in  the  water,  and  do  not  believe  fteyoi 

be  born  in  the  water.     If  thej  are  borniaik 
miei  Nelson,  p,  470.  .  water  they  wonld  droTvn. 

If  for  any  reason  the  cow  shonid  not  be  able  to  reach  the  rook^  ii 

time  to  give  birth  to  her  pnp  and  it  should  be 

8.  B.  Netilet4m,p,  75.      bom  in  the  water,  the  pup  would  of  necessity  be 

drowned. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  otob 

the  land  anywhere  in  British  Colambia,  Qaeesi 
mkla-dh,p,^S.  Charlotte  Islands,  or  Alaska. 


John  Olsen,  p,  471. 


Peter  Olson,  p,2SS, 


I  do  not  believe  mothers  give  birth  to  their 
young  in  the  water. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  fur-seal  pup  to  be 
born  in  the  water  or  haul  up  on  the  land  anjvbm 
in  Alaska. 


I  have  never  killed  an  old  bull  or  barren  cow  along  the  coast,  neitkr 

have  I  killed  a  cow  in  milk  along  the  coast,  oranj- 

Osiy,  p,  391.  where  else  than  in  the  Bering  Sea.    Small  black 

pups  are  not  seen  in  the  water  along  the  coast 

I  have  visited  the  different  islands  in  the  sound,  and  never  knewanj 

fur-seal  to  be  bom  in  the  water  or  on  any  of  tliie 
Kesth  Biley,p.  252.        islands  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Pups  are  not  born  in  water.    In  some  cases  females    far  advanced 

in  pregnancy  haul  up    on   coast  to  givcf  birth; 

W,  Roberts,  p.  242.         but  otherwise  seals  do  not  stop,  except  at  Pribilrf 

Islands. 

I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  fur-seal  pup  being  bora  m  tb« 

water,  or  on  the  rocks,  on  any  part  of  the  eoast 
JRondtus,  p,  242.  of  Alaska,  but  have  heard  that  seal  are  bmi  oo 

*    the  Pribilof  Islands* 

Fever  knew  any  fur-seal  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water  or  anywkere 

else  in  Alaska.    Have  heard  that  they  are  bon 
Sehkatatin,  p.  243.         On  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

In  my  judgment,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  conditioss 

of  seal  life,  I  would  state  that  a  pup  bom  in  thf 
B.  F.  Soribner,  p,  89.     water  would  certainly  perish,  and  I  never  sat 

during  my  experience  a  pup  land  on  the  islaod 
with  the  females  when  they  arrived  in  the  early  summer,  and  I  nenr 
heard  of  such  a  case. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  pup  bom  in  the  water  would  drown,  for  I 

am  convince<l  from  statements  made  me  by  the 
L.  a.  Shepard, p.  1B9.    natives,  and    those    thoroughly    familiiv  with 

seal  habits  that  a  pup  for  the  first  weeks  of  its 
life  is  unable  to  swim. 
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Never  known  of  pops  being  boni  in  the  water     JaokShueky,  p.  289. 
or  anywhere  in  this  part  of  Alaska. 

I  bave  never  seen  a  far-seal  pnp  in  this  region,  and  know  that  they 
are  not  born  outside  the  rookeries  on  the  seal 
islands  in  the  Bering  Sea.  Alexander Shyha, p.  226. 

Kever  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the     Martin  Singay,  p.  268. 
water,  but  have  heard  of  them  being  born  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water     Jads  Sitia,  p,  269. 
or  anywhere  else  on  the  coast. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  pup     Skeenong,p,2U. 
being  born  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the     Thomas  Siawl,  p,  300. 
water  or  on  the  land  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 


Kor  have  I  heard  of  any  fur-seaJ  pup  being  bom 
in  the  water  nor  on  the  land  in  or  around  Chatham 
Sound. 

« 

I  do  not  believe  a  seal  can  be  bom  in  tbe  water 
and  live. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the 
water  nor  on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  fur-seal  pups  being  born 
elsewhere  than  on  the  aforesaid  rookeries. 

Have  never  known  of  pup  seals  being  bom  in 
the  water,  nor  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  outside 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 


Yuan  SlanodifP,  253. 


James  Sloan,  p,  478. 


Fred.  Smitht  p.  219. 


Jno.  W.  Smithyp.  233. 


Wm.n.Smiih,p.^1^ 


I  have  never  seen  any  young  pups  in  the  water.     Cyme  SUphene,  p. 479. 
1  do  not  think  they  breed  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom     Joshua   Stickland,  p. 
in  the  water  or  on  the  land,  anywhere  outside  of  ^^* 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your  opinion 
that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  in  the 
water! — A.  It  is  impossible  for  seals  to  be  born  ^^Gustave  Sundvall,  p. 
in  the  water. 


481. 


Pups  can  not  swim  at  birth,  hence  the  female 
can  not  give  birth  to  her  young  in  the  water  with- 
out sacr^cing  its  life. 


Z.  L.  Tanner,  p.  375. 


Have  never  known  pups  to  be  bora  in  the  water,     M.  Thlkahdaynahkee,p. 
or  on  the  land  elsewhere  than  the  Pribilof  Island.  ^^' 
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Have  never  known  any  pnps  being  bom  in  the  water  or  on  tie  land 
-BT  mL  M^        ^^  ^^^  coast  of  Alaska  ontside  of  the  VvbM 

W.Thima»,p.m.  Islands. 

Tkunk,  p.  245.  Have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  ftar-seal  pups 

being  bom  in  the  water. 

Charlie  TUtkeatan^p.  270.    Kever  knew  of  pnps  being  bom  in  the  water. 

Tooday$  ChirHe,p.249.      Have  never  heard,  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever 

was,  any  pups  bom  in  the  water. 

Peter  Trear$heit,p.  271.      Kever  heard  of  nor  seen  pnps  bom  in  the  water 

or  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  outside  of  Fribilof 
Islands. 

Twonghwah,  p.  246.  Have  never  heard  of  seal  pups  being  bom  in 

the  water  nor  anywhere  else  in  Alaska. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or  on  the 

r    rr      ••        <v*o      ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  coftst  of  Alaskd,    Have  heard  that 
Joe.  Unau^m,p.  272.     p^pg  ^^^  ^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Piibilof  Islands. 

George  Usher,  p.  291.        Have  never  seen  any  pups  bom  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  a  pup  to  be  bom  in  the  water.    I  have  never 

Rudolph    Walton    p,  ^^^^^  of  a  pup  seal  being  born  on  the  rocks  ot 

272.  '      '  the  coast  anywhere.    Have  heard  they  are  bom 

on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Charlie  Wankj^jsnz,         Kever  have  known  of  pups  being  born  in  the 

water,  nor  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

WaikinB,  p.  396.  Kor  can  they  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  or  the  kelp  and  have  them  live. 

p.  8.  WeUtmhiiUr,  p.     I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bora  in  the 
274.  water  or  anywhere  else  except  on  the  Pribflaf 

Islands. 

From  my  experience  and  observation  relative  to  the  far-seal  I  am 

firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  physical  impos- 
Miehaei  White,  p.  301.    sibility  for  the  mother  seal  to  give  birth  to  her 

young  in  the  water  and  preserve  it;  but  that  it  is 
necessary  for  her  to  haul  up  on  the  land  to  give  birth  and  rear  her 
young.  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  their  giving  birth  to  their 
young  other  than  on  their  regular  hauling  grounds. 

Billy  WiiiiafM,  p  301.       Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  th6 

water  or  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  British  Colum- 
bia or  Alaska. 

Fred  WiUon,  p.  301.  I  have  never  heard  of  pups  being  born  in  the 

water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  on  the  coaat  ol 
British  Columbia  or  Alaska 
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io  not  ^ve  birth  to  their  pups  in  the  water  nor  on  the  kelp, 
^er  seen  a  black  pup  in  the  water  along 
,  bat  used  to  capture  a  great  many  gray     Witpoo,  p.  396. 
t  this  year  I  have  not  seen  one. 

leyerknownorheard  of  pups  being  bom  in     MioKael   J^oo$hooi,  p. 
7  nor  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  outside  of  275. 
lof  Islands. 

>Di  Icy  Bay  to  Sitka  Sound  and  come  in  contact  with  the  peo- 
ferent  tribes  of  Indians,  and  have  never 
self  nor  heard  other  Indians    say  that      Tdhkah,  p.  24S. 
seen  fur-seal  pups  bom  in  the  water. 

•  ••••• 

I  was  a  small  boy,  a  few  pup  seals  used  to  be  driven  into  the 
lard  storms  on  the  coast. 

lever  seen  or  heard  of  any  pups  being   Baiy  Teliaoky,  p,  302. 
de  water  or  on  the  land  around  this  part 

EL 

levet  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  RasHngB  Tethnow,  p.  303. 
>n  the  land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia 

a. 

never  seen  any  pups  bom  in  the  water.   ^V  Toha^m,  p.  369. 

>ve  I  ever  seen  or  heard  of  pups  being  Paul  Taung,p.  292. 
he  water. 

lever  seen  any  pups  born  in  the  water    Waltw  Toung,p,  303. 
I  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
\i  Columbia. 

never  seen  a  young  black  pup  along  the  SUh  Yutta,p.  898. 

•  •  •  • 

r  killed  a  cow  in  milk  along  the  coast. 

r  have  seen  any  pups  bom  the  same  year,    Thoma$  ZolnoU^  p,  398. 
9  I  ever  caught  any  cow  seals  on  the 
it  were  in  milk. 
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Page  104  of  The  Case. 
(See  "Aqvatio  Birth  ImpoMible.**) 

t  never  seen  young  seals  bom  at  sea,  nor     if.  w,AnderBon,p.  228. 
nor  do  I  believe  they  can  live  on  kelp 


0  they  ever  give  birth  to  their  young  on     Bernhardt  BiMnar,  p. 

).  315. 


I 
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Boaa-ohup,  p.  376.  Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in 

water  nor  on  the  kelp;  if  they  did  Uiey  woul 
drowned  and  die. 

ThoB.  Brown  (Ko,  i),p.     I  do  not  think  that  seals  giye  birth  to  1 
319.  young  on  the  kelp. 

LandU  CaUapa,p,  379.      ^OT  do  I  think  that  they  give  birth  to  t 

young  upon  the  kelp. 

CJutrUe,p.  304.  Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  Id 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  on  the  water  or  on  the  1 

I  never  caught  any  little  black  pups  along 

Circus  Jim,  p.  380.         coast.    I  used  to  catch  a  great  many  gray  on< 

the  coast,  but  caught  but  one  this  year. 

LauiM  Culler,  p.  921.  The  seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  youi 

the  water,  nor  upon  the  kelp. 

I  have  never  seen  seals  bom  in  the  water  or  on  beds  of  kelp,  nc 

I  believe  a  young  pup  could  live  if  brought : 

Jos,  Dalgardw),  p.  364.   at  sea. 

FranhDama,p.  383.  T^OT  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  ii 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

Jiff  Datfis,  p.  384.  They  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in 

water  or  on  the  kelp. 

Dich,  or  Ehenchesui,       He  States  that  there  are  no  kelp  patches  out 
p.  306.  where  seals  resort  or  where  they  breed. 

Eilalush,  p.  385.  I  have  never  known  pups  to  be  bom  in 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

F.  F.  Feeny,p.  220.  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  seal  boi 

sea  nor  on  kelp. 

Wm.  Foster,  p.  220.  I  have  never  seen  pups  bom  on  kelp  beds, 

I  am  certain  they  can  not  live  and  thrive  on 
beds. 

We  have  never  seen  fiir-seal  pups  of  the  same  season's  birth  in 

xn   in         «•-*   I      water  or  on  pat-ches  of  floating  kelp,  and  do 

p.m.    ^''^''''''^'^  "**•'    think  they  could  be  successfuUy  raised  under  fi 

conditions. 

Arthur  0Hffin,p.92e.        Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  on 

kelp. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  fur-seals  give  birth  to  their  young  also  on  I 

patches,  and  lie  asleep  on  their  backs,  with  tl 

W.  S.  Hereford, p.  34.     offspring  in  their  embrace,  clasped  to  their  brea 

This  is  descriptive  of  the  sea-otter,  bat  \& 
trae  of  the  fiir-seal. 
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I  have  never  seen  a  yonng  far-seal  pup  of  the  same  season's  birth  in 
the  Fater  at  sea  nor  on  a  patch  of  floating  kelp, 
and  in  fact  never  knew  of  their  being  bom  any-  Norman Hodgaon^p.dGJ. 
where  save  on  a  rookery.  I  have,  however,  cut 
upon  a  gravid  cow  and  taken  the  young  one  from  its  mother's  womb, 
atire  and  ciying.  I  do  not  believe  it  x>ossible  for  a  fur-seal  pup  to  be 
gQocessfuIly  raised  unless  bom  and  nursed  on  a  rookery.  I  have  seen 
far-seals  resting  on  patches  of  floating  kelp  at  sea.  but  do  not  believe 
they  ever  haul  up  for  breeding  purposes  anywhere  except  on  rookeries. 

Norneitiier  do  I  believe  it  to  be  possible  for     Alfred  Irving,  p.  dSl. 
tiiem  to  have  their  young  in  the  water  or  on  the 
kelp  and  have  their  pups  live. 

Uor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the  water  or  upon  the  kelp. 
I  think  a  pup  bom  in  water  or  upon  kelp  would     i$hha,p.  387. 
onk  and  die. 

Kor  [do  seals]  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the     SelwUh  Joln9on,p.^S8, 
vater  or  on  the  kelps. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  fur-seal  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or  on 
patches  of  floating  kelp,  and  do  not  believe  they      «_  ^  «-    *      ooe 
could  be  successfully  raised  under  such  conditions.     -^^**  ^^*'  ^-  ^^• 

I  never  saw  a  pup  seal  in  the  water  nor  on  beds     e,  x.  Lawson,  p.  221. 
of  kelp,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  raised' there. 

1  have  never  known  of  fur-seal  pups  being  bom  on  patches  of  floating 
i^elp  or  in  the  water,  at  sea,  or  anywhere  in  fact, 
nye  on  regular  rookeries;  neither  do  I  believe  it     James E.Lennan,p.  370 
possible  for  them  to  be  reared  successfully  under 
ttj  other  circumstances. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  they  give  birth  to  their    jamee  Lighthouse, p.3S9, 
in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp. 


.  5or  do  I  believe  they  give  birth  to  their  young     Thomas  Lowe,  p.  871. 
in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp. 

Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the     Moses,  p.  309. 
tater  nor  on  the  kelp. 

I  have  never  seen  any  pups  bom  on  kelp.  p.  c.  Muller,  p,  223. 

I  do  not  believe  that  pups  bom  on  kelp  could  be  properly  nursed  and 
^^"^t  up.    I  do  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
ji^^ii  8Qccessful  existence  that  they  be  born  on     ArihwNewman,p.  210. 
^df  aince  they  can  not  swim  at  birth. 

^  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the     Osly,  p.  390. 
^te  nor  on  the  kelp. 
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Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  jonng  in  the  water  nor  on 

I  never  saw  any  black  pups  in  the  wate 
WiUan  Parker,  p.  392.  used  to  catch  a  great  many  more  gray  p 

we  do  now,  and  I  have  never  captured  i 
along  the  coast  that  were  giving  milk  and  that  had  given  birt 
young  that  year. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the  coast  and  giv< 

their  young;  nor  do  they  breed  or.  the 
Chas,  Peteraan,  p.  846.  ever  there  was  such  an  occurrence  it  m 

been  a  premature  birth  caused  by  some 
to  the  female  seal,  and  would  result  in  the  death  of  her  young 

I  never  hunted  fiirseals,  but  I  have  a  knowledge  of  their  hs 

movements,  and  I  never  saw  a  pup  se 

Wm.  Rohde,  p.  222.        Water  or  on  a  bed  of  kelp,  and  I  kno 

seal  could  not  live  and  thrive  on  a  kelp  I 

miiiam  Short,  p.  848.      Nor  do  I  know  of  any  instances  where 

give  birth  to  their  young  on  the  kelp. 

John  A.  JSwain,  p.  850.      Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  youn 

kelp. 

John  Tytvm,  p.  894.         Kor  do  they  breed  on  the  kelp  or  in  tl 

Charleif  WhiUs,  p.  396.       Nor  do  I  think  they  give  birth  to  the 

the  water  on  the  kelp. 

Witpoo,  p.  387.  Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  youn 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 


.  poDDma. 

Page  105  of  The  Case, 

When  the  pups  grow  to  be  6  or  8  weeks  old  they  form  in  "  p 

ir  J  *         ^     -ifx^     work  down  to  the  shore,  and  they  try  thi 
K.  Ariamanojr,  p.  100.     ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  1^^,^  ^  ^^^^^ 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  mothers  were  going  constantly  1 

forth  to  sea;  the  pups,  le^  more  to  th< 
J,  Stanley  Brawn,  p.  16.  Collected  in  groups — "  pods,"  as  they  ar€ 

and  by  the  last  of  July  they  worked  t 
down  to  the  shore  and  began  learning  to  swim. 

The  pups  remain  upon  the  rookeries  at  or  near  where  they 
TT  TT  ^  r  *.         A-i    ^^^^  about  5  or  6  weeks  old,  when  thej 

H.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  41.    ^^^  ^^  groups  Ot  "pods." 

At  that  age  [6  or  8  weeks]  they  form  themselves  into  "  pc 

work  themselves  down  to  the  water's  edg 

S.  S.  NetlleUm,  p.  75.     Several  days  of  repeated  trials  and  fitili 

finally  learn  to  8wim« 
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At  about  5  weeks  old  the  pups  be^n  to  run  about  and  congregate  in 
bunches  or  ^^pods;"  and  at  6  to  8  weeks  old  they 
go  into  the  shallow  water  and  gradually  learn  to     j,  c.  Medpaili,pn  14S. 
swim, 

LOCOMOTION  ON  LAND. 
Pagel05  of  The  Case. 

It  moves  in  a  gait  more  like  going  on  ^<all  fours/' while  the  adult 
seal  moves  by  drawing  up  the  hind  quarters  as  a 
whole  and  then  throwing  itself  forward  its  own     J.Stanley  Brawn^p,  16. 
length. 

A  black  pup  walks  on  all  fours,  raising  his  body  more  from  the  ground 
than  an  older  seal,  and  appears  to  be  more  of  a 
land  animal  than  his  elders.    All  seals  can  move  f^^^l  .^^^^'  ^*  ^^ 
very  rapidly  on  land  when  forced  to  do  so,  and  ^  "   ^^  **''' 
seem  to  have  remarkable  powers  of  land  locomotion  when  the  forma- 
tion of  their  flippers  and  body  are  taken  into  consideration. 

During  this  period,  also,  a  pup  moves  very     Samuel Falwmer^p,!^. 
much  like  a  young  kitten,  using  its  hind  flippers 
as  feet. 

Another  x)oint  that  shows  a  pup  is  a  land  animal  during  the  first 
weeks  of  its  existence  is,  that  it  uses  its  hind 
flippers  as  feet,  running  on  them  in  much  the  same     j.  h,  Mouitan,  p,  72. 
manner  as  other  land  animals,  while  a  seal  that 
has  learned  to  swim  drags'  his  hind  flippers,  using  his  front  flippers  to 
pull  himself  along. 

LEABNINO  TO  SWOC 
Page  106  of  The  Case. 

When  about  4  weeks  old  the  paps  get  together  in  groups  or  pods  and 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore;  after  a 
week  or  so  they  are  down  near  the  surf,  but  run     Cha9.Bryant,p.6. 
back  terrified  whenever  a  wave  conies  in.    They 
then  begin  to  get  acquainted  with  the  sea,  and  little  by  little  overcome 
their  terror  and  learn  to  use  their  flippers.    I  have  seen  a  female  some- 
times pick  her  pup  up  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  carry  it  out  into  the 
water  and  let  go  of  the  little  animal,  catching  it  before  it  drowned  and 
holding  it  above  the  waves;  this  she  would  repeat  time  and  again  until 
the  little  fellow  got  over  his  terror  and  began  to  use  his  flippers.    By 
the  1st  of  September  nearly  all  the  pups  have  learned  to  swim,  and 
until  the  time  of  their  departure  from  the  islands  spend  their  time  both 
on  land  and  in  the  water,  but  by  fiu*  the  greatei*  portion  of  this  period 
is  spent  on  land. 

The  pups  are  bom  in  June  and  July,  and  they  learn  to  swim  in  Sep- 
tember.    They  can   not   swim  when  they  are-   "         ^  ^   .       ._. 

j^fll  Karp  Buteitn,  p,  104, 

When  6  or  8  weeks  of  age  the  older  seals,  gener:illy  the  mothers,  force 
the  young  seals  into  the  water  and  teach  them     „       ,  _  ,  ^ , . 

to  swim.  Samuel  Faloaner,  p.  IW. 
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I  have  seen  a  mother  seal  carry  her  pup  out  a  little  way  into  tbe 

water  and  force  the  little  animal  to  use  its  flippers, 
Samuel  Falconer, p.  ie5.  Finally,  after  repeated  trials,  the  pup  learns  to 

swim,  and  from  that  time  on  spends  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  the  water;  but  still  the  greater  portion  of  these  first  months 
of  its  life  are  spent  on  land  sleeping  and  nnrsing. 

At  7  or  8  weeks  old  the  pups  learn  to  swim  by  first  paddling  in  the 

the  shallow  water,  but  after  learning  to  swim  they 
Anion  Meiavedoff,p,iu,Bip{yeBX  to  prefer  to  Stay  on  land  Until  the  cold 

weather  drives  them  off  in  November, 

When  the  pups  are  about  six  or  eight  weeks  old  they  begin  to  herd 

together  in  groups  called  ^'  pods ;"  tiiese  by  degrees 
T.  F.  Morgan,  p,  62.      work  dowu  toward  the  shore  and  after  several 

trials  and  failures  at  last  find  the  use  of  their  fl jp< 
pers  and  learn  to  swim;  from  this  time,  the  1st  of  August  or  there- 
abouts, the  pup  goes  into  the  water  at  intervals,  but  remains  most  of 
the  time  on  the  rookeries  until  about  l^ovember,  the  time  which  the 
pup  spends  in  the  water  depending  a  great  deal  on  tlie  weather. 

In  the  winter  of  1871-72, 1  made  one  of  an  exx>edition  from  San 

Francisco  to  the  Antarctic  fiir-seal  rookeries  of  , 
Arthur  Newman,  p.  210.  Staten  Land,  and  spent  altogether,  about  a  month'8 

time  on  the  rookeries  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December,  1871,  and  January,  1872,  wbich  is  their  breeding 
season.  I  there  observed  that  a  pup  is  fully  a  month  old  before  ven- 
turing in  the  water  at  all,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  expert  until 
between  three  and  four  months  of  age. 

When  five  or  six  weeks  old  the  pups  begin  to  run  around  and  form 

bunches  or  "pods;''  at  seven  to  eight  weeks  old 
X.  A.  Noyes,p.  82.         they  try.  the  water  at  the  edge,  where,  after  pad- 
dling in  the  shallows,  they  gradually  learn  to 
swim.    And  after  becoming  expert  swimmers  they  continue  to  show  a 
preference  for  land,  where  they  generally  remain  if  not  driven  into  the 
water  by  heavy  rain  or  warm  sunshine. 

I  have  seen  thousands  of  pups  learning  to  swim  at  the  rookeries  on 

St.  Paul,  and  their  early  efforts  were  quite  as 
z.  L,  Tanner,  p.  375.      awkward  as  those  of  a  boy  when  taking  hi&  first 

dip.  Their  trouble  seems  to  be  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water. 

During  the  rutting  season  the  bulls  generally  remain  upon  land. 

while  the  females  are  constantly  going  to  and 

Geo.  fVardman,p.  178.  from  the  water,  feeding  and  bathing,  and  teach- 
ing their  pups  to  swim,  as  1  believe,  which  the 
pups  are  unable  to  do  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  their  existence.  In  facti 
a  pup  is  afraid  of  the  water  during  these  six  weeks  and  needs  a  good 
deal  of  coaxing  at  first  to  get  him  to  go  into  it.  Young  pups  caii  not 
be  driven  into  the  water  by  men,  and  when  I  tried  to  drive  them  in  he- 
fore  they  had  learned  to  swim  they  would  invaj  iably  run  back  from  the 
water. 
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DEPABTXTBE  PROM  THE  ISLANDS. 
Page  106  of  The  Case. 

rill  remain  on  the  island  until  Kovember,  and,  if  not  too  cold, 
till  December.    I  have  seen  them  swim-  ^      ,/«v 

und  the  island  late  in  January,  ^-  ^''^^^''^ffy  P-  !«>• 

ps  leave  in  November  and  all  seals  are  gone  about  the  mid- 
Hrember,  exceT)t  when  the  weather  is  very    ^^       i>  *^        ^^i 
then  we  often  kiU  seals  in  January.  ^"^^  ^^'^"'  ^'  ^^• 

ring  the  island  the  pup  goes  southward  with  his  mother  and 
ns  through  the  Aleutian  parses  into  the   ^^^^  j,^^  ^^ 

scan.  '  ^ 

think  they  would  not  leave  the  islands  only  for  the  cold 
)r  it  may  be  they  follow  the  cows  to  sea   j^^^  ^^^^.       ^^ 
g  weaned. 

the  first  or  middle  of  November  the  pups  leave  the  islands; 
nctively  turn  southward  toward  the    t.  F.  Morgan,  p.  e2. 

SXSiIKXS* 

DEPENDENCE  UPON  ITS  MOTHER. 

Page  106  of  The  Case. 
(See  alio  **  Death  of  cov  caoaes  death  of  pup.**) 

r  is  3  years  old  before  she  bears  young.    The  pups  are  about 

Id  before  they  can  go  into  the  water,  but 

se  the  mother  as  long  as  they  stay  on  359^*"*^'*  Brennan,  p. 

I. 

first  weeks  of  its  life  the  pup  does  not  seem  to  recognize  its 

mt  the  latter  will  recognize  and  select 

iriiig  among  hundreds.  J.  Stanley  Broum,p,  lb. 

mpg  seals  require  the  nourishing  care  of  their  mother  for  at 
r  mouths,  and  pups  have  been  killed  on 
d  late  in  November  the  stomachs  of  which     J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  16. 
Mi  with  milk. 

up  is  nursed  by  its  mother  from  its  birth  so  long  as  it  remains 

ilands,  the  mother  leaving  the  islands  at 

:  intervals  of  time  after  the  pup  is  3  or  4     Chas.  Bryant,  p.  6. 

L    I  have  seen  pups,  which  1  had  pre- 

marked  by  a  ribbon,  left  for  three  or  four  days  consecutively. 

lers  going  into  the  water  to  feed  or  bathe.    A  mother  seal  will 

y  recognize  her  offspring  from  a  large  group  of  pups  on  the 

,  dintinguishiug  it  by  its  cry  and  by  smell;  but  I  do  not  think, 

an  tell  its  own  mother,  as  it  will  nose  about  any  cow  which 

ear  it. 

t  think  a  pup  is  weaned  till  he  is  4  months     «^««-  ^-  Budingion,  p. 

*^  696.     (ilntarotioV 


I 
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Oeorge  Comer,  p.  688      Until  the  pnp  sheds  his  black  hair  he  is  entirely 
(Aniaroiio).  dependent  on  his  mother's  milk  for  sustenance. 

Pnps  require  the  nourishment  from  their  mothers  for  at  least  three 
ur  TT  n  11  OQ  ^^  four  months  after  their  birth,  and  would  perish 
w.  H.  Ball,  p.  23.        ^  deprived  of  the  same. 

The  only  means  of  sustenance  for  a  pup  while  it  remains  on  the  island 

is  nursing,  which  it  continues  till  it  takes  its  de- 

Saml,  Falconw,  p,  165.  parture Sometime  in  November,  as  a  rule;  but  dor^ 

ing  one  exceptionaUy  warm  winter  some  seals  ra- 
mained  about  the  island  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  pups  have  no  sustenance  except  what  the  cows  famish  and  no 
Jno  Fraii9  v  166         ^^  suckles  any  pup  but  her  own.    The  pup« 
'  ^'      '        would  suck  any  cow  if  the  cow  would  let  them. 

The  difference  between  a  well- nourished  pup  and  one  starving  to 

death  is  also  easily  recognized;  one  being  plamp 

W.8.Bereford,p.d3.      and  lively,  growing  extremely  rapidly,  the  other 

slowly  dwindling  away,  its  body  becoming  lean, 
long,  and  lanky,  the  head  being  the  largest  and  most  conspicuoas  part. 
The  poor  little  thing  finally  drops  from  sheer  exhaustion  in  its  tracks, 
being  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it  succumbs  to  starvation.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  time  a  newly-born  seal  could  live  without  its  mother's  care, 
I  can  say  that  I  have  known  one  particular  pup  seal  to  have  posi- 
tively existed  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  weeks  or  more  froin  the 
moment  of  birth  with  not  over  a  pint  or  so  of  cow's  milk,  at  the  most, 
which  had  to  be  forced  down  its  throat.  Perhaps  this  will  be  best 
understood  by  explaining  the  circumstances. 

Little  ^^  Jimmie,"  as  this  particular  pup  was  called,  was  the  child  of 
adverse  circumstances,  as  his  mother  happened  accidentally  to  be  caught 
in  a  large  drive  and  could  not  ]^e  separated  from  the  herd  until  the 
killing  ground  was  reached.  Shortly  after  being  parted  out  and  al- 
lowed to  go  free,  on  her  way  to  the  water  she  hurriedly  gave  birth  to 
this  pup  and  continued  on  her  journey.  The  pup  was  watched  care- 
fully for  a  few  days,  and  when  it  was  thought  to  have  been  deserted  a 
kind-hearted  employ^  of  thQ  company,  Mr.  Allis,  brought  it  Into  the 
village  with  a  double  view  of  trying  to  save  its  life  as  well  as  to  make 
a  pet  of  it.  For  the  first  few  days,  as  nobody  could  manage  to  make 
him  eat  and  as  he  would  generally  get  the  best  of  some  friendly  fin{,^r 
in  these  attempts  at  feeding,  he  was  let  severely  alone.  Then  followed 
various  contrivances,  mechanical  and  otherwise,  for  holding  his  head 
so  as  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon  or  a  nursing  bottle,  but  all  to  no  par- 
pose,  for  he  would  get  most  of  the  milk  everywhere  but  where  it  was 
intended  to  go.  This  went  on  for  all  of  two  weeks  or  more.  I  then 
equipped  myself  with  a  large  syringe  and  a  flexible  tube,  and  about  a 
pint  or  so  of  warm,  tresh  cow's  milk.  Little  "  Jimmie's"  mouth  was 
kept  open,  the  tube  was  passed  down  his  throat  into  his  stomach,  the 
syringe  filled  with  milk,  in  quantity  as  before  stated,  and  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  was  not  too  much  for  him  at  one  feeding,  ^^ 
«lowly  injected  down  the  tube  into  his  stomach.  After  the  operatiou 
the  tube  was  carefully  withdrawn  and  "Jimmie"  was  left  to  his  owa 
devices.  The  pup,  much  to  the  gratification  and  amusement  of  all 
present,  immediately  began  to  show  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner 
the  greatest  of  seal  delight^  i.  e.,  to  lie  down  in  the  various  positions 
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mfort,  on  his  back  and  side,  and  wave  and  fan  himself  with  his 
cratch  himself^  bleat,  etc.  As  these  signs  were  unmistak- 
I  present  who  were  familiar  with  the  habits  of  seals,  the  op- 
Eis  thought  to  be  a  success.  Up  to  the  last  time  the  pup  was 
that  night,  he  was  doing  finely,  but  next  morning  .he  was 
Aj  and  I  attributed  his  sudden  taking  off  either  to  the  small 
accident  during  the  night. 

ir  instance  is  that  of  a  young  pup  seal  bom  under  almost  sim- 
nstances  some  years  previons,  and  deserted  by  his  mother.  It 
d  near  the  water's  edge  to  see  if  in  a  few  days  its  mother  would 
n  to  it,  or  maybe  it  might  take  to  the  water  naturally  and 
>88  to  an  adjoiDiug  rookery  a  few  yards  distant,  and  possibly 
bund  by  its  mother  and  it^  life  thus  be  saved.  Day  after  day 
vas  watched,  but  it  would  not  go  near  the  water  and  neither 
)ther  return.  After  several  days  or  so  a  new  employ^  of  that 
ly,  and  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  fur-seal  life  and  habits, 
long  that  way  and  finding  the  pup  in  the  grass,  thinking  prob- 
he  had  gotten  lost  from  the  other  side,  took  him  up  and  threw 
the  water,  with  a  view  of  giving  him  a  chance  of  swimming 
e.  It  was  a  mistaken  kindness,  however,  for  he  was  immedi- 
wnedj  as  he  was  too  young  to  swim,  his  head  being  too  heavy 
dy. 

lases  demonstrate  two  points,  i.  e,,  that  a  very  young  fur-seal 
» considerable  time  without  nourishment,  several  days  or  more; 
they  can  not  swim,  and  any  and  all  fur-seals  born  in  the  water 
3ssanly  perish. 

nber  these  two  instances  distinctly,  as  I  was  very  much  im- 
y  them  at  the  time.  Others  might  possibly  be  cited,  but  I 
se  will  suffice.  These  two  isolated  instances  show  that  a  young 
an  live  without  its  mother's  care  for  a  week  or  so,  and  that 
fellows  on  the  rookeries,  who  probably  have  been  nursed  to 
t's  content  before  the  mother  seals  took  their  departure,  stand 
ku  equal,  if  not  superior,  chance  of  life,  until  their  mother's 
>m  the  feeding  grounds,  even  giving  them  wide  margins  for 


ps  driven  up  for  native  use  in  the  fall  were  always  full  to 

Dg  with  milk,  their  stomachs  containing 

slse.    These  pups  are  as  round  and  plump      W.  8,  Hereford,  p,  85. 

Iges,  while  those  dead  on  the  rookeries, 

[led  by  accidents  of  some  kind,  are  never  of  the  plump  and 

ished  looking  order,  but  are  generally  lean  and  thin,  bearing 

temal  signs  of  neglect  and  starvation. 

a  not  eat  or  drink  anything  except  the     NiooU  Krukoff,  p.  138. 
'  get  from  the  cows. 

re  nursed  by  the  mother,  who,  after  copulation  has  taken  place, 

tied  by  the  old  male  to  go  at  will  in  quest 

At  about  six  weeks  old  the  young  gather     jet.  w.  Meint^e,  p.  136. 

i  and  shortly  alter  learn  to  swim,  but 

)r  a  long  period  upon  the  mother  for  sustenance,  hence  her 

on  must  result  in  the  deatii  of  the  young  through  starvation. 

1891  we  were  allowed    to  kill  several 
pup  seals  for  food  in  November,  about    -4n«onJtfelo«edojf,p.lU, 
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the  time  ^jhey  were  ready  to  leave  the  island.  We  generally  killed  ten 
or  twelve  for  every  person  on  the  island,  and  when  we  killed  them 
they  were  always  found  to  be  fall  of  milk. 

The  pup,  however,  seems  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  cows, 

endeavoring  to  nurse  from  any  which  come  near 
J.  H,  Moulton,  p.  72.     it.    Then,  too,  a  pup  is  not  weaned  till  it  is  four 

or  more  months  old,  depending  entirely  on  its 
mother  for  sustenance. 

The  pup  is  entirely  dependent  on  its  dam  for  sustenance,  and  when 

it  is  a  few  days  old  she  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed, 
L.  A.  Noyesy  p.  82.        returning  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours  at  first,  and 

gradually  lengthening  the  time' as  the  pups  grow 
older  and  stronger,  until  she  will  be,  sometimes,  away  for  a  whole  week^ 

•  •••••• 

They  make  no  effort  to  secure  sustenance  of  any  sort  beyond  ths^t; 
fiimished  by  their  dams. 

I  have  examined  many  pups  at  the  food  killings  in  November,  and  I 
never  found  anything  but  milk  in  their  stomachs. 

At  birth  and  for  several  weeks  after  the  pup  is  utterly  helpless  and 

entirely  dependent  on  its  dam  for  sustenance,  and 
J.  C.  Bedpath,  p.  148.     Should  anything  prevent  her  return  during  this 

period,  it  dies  on  the  rookery.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  since  the  sealing  vessels  have  operated 
largely  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, and  which,  killing  the  cows  at  the  feeding  grounds,  left  the  pups 
to  die  on  the  islands. 

After  learning  to  swim,  the  pups  still  draw  their  sustenance  from 

the  cows,  and  I  have  noticed  at  the  annual  killing 
J.  0.  Medpaih,  p.  149.     of  pups  for  food  in  November,  that  their  stomachs 

were  always  full  of  milk  and  nothing  else,  al- 
though the  cows  had  left  the  island  some  days  before.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  pups  obtaining  sustenance  of  any  kind  except  that 
furnished  by  the  cows;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  anything  but  milk  in  & 
dead  pup's  stomach. 

The  death  of  every  such  mother  seal  at  sea  means  the  death  of  ber 

pup  on  shore,  because  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely 
DatU.  WebBter,  p.  183.    dependent  on  her  for  its  daily  sustenance. 

VITALITY. 

Page  107  of  The  Case. 
(See  "The  Cowfr— FeediniK  Szomsiona.") 

K.  Artomanoff,  p,  100.      When  the  pup  is  2  or  3  weeks  old  the  mother 

often  stays  away  for  five  or  six  days  at  a  time. 

He  also  said  that  the  pups  could  live  on  land  at  least  seven  or  ei?^^ 
Jfw.   Malowanaky,  p.  ^^Y^  without  Sustenance  and  that  those  born  id 
108.  '  '     '  the  water  would  imqiediately  drown. 
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I  have  noticed  in  tbe  killing  of  yoang  seals  (pups)  for  food,  in  Noyem- 
bar,  that  their  stomachs  were  ^1  of  milk,  althou  gh 
apparently  the  mothers  had  not  been  on  the  is-     Don}.  Web9t€r,p,  ISO. 
lands  for  several  days  previous. 

THE  BULLS. 

ABBIYAL  AT  THE  ISLANDS. 

Page  108  of  The  Case. 

In  May,  the  bull  seals  commence  to  haul  upon    Winiam  Brmimam,  p.  589. 
the  rookeries,  and  the  cows  come  three  or  four 
weeks  later. 

Old  bolls  and  male  seals  appear  to  enter  Bering   Henry  Br&wn,  p.  818. 
Sea  before  the  cows  leave  the  coast. 

The  records  kept  upon  the  islands  concerning  the  arrival  of  seals 
show  tiiat  in  the  last  days  of  April  or  first  days 
of  May  the  bulls  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  J'  StanUy  Brawn,  p.  13, 
The  first  arrival  on  St.  Paul  in  1871  was  on  May 
4,  in  1890  on  April  26.  In  the  year  1876  the  unusual  fact  appears  in 
the  record  that  a  large  number  of  bulls  were  in  the  waters  about  the 
island  on  February  15. 

1  have  further  observed  the  fact  that  the  bulls  have  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  same  place  on  the  same  rookery  year 
after  year.    One  bull  in  particular,  which  I  knew     Chat.  Bryamt,  p.  7. 
from  his  peculiarities,  returned  to  the  same  rock 
for  five  seasons. 

In  the  spring,  as  early  as  February  or  March,     ButhBurdukefskietal, 
the  big  bulls  fLrat  came.  p»  206. 

The  ^^  wigs"  (the  old  male  seals)  are  the  first  seals  to  arrive  on  the  rook- 
eries; coming  about  the  middle  of  October.    They 
fight  for  advantageous  places  on  the  beaches  and     Jos.  w.  Budington,  p. 
never  leave  their  positions  after  once  being  estab-  ^^-  (Antaretie). 
fched.       •    •    • 

Seals  always  go  back  to  the  same  rookery  after  a  nugration  and  gen- 
viOy  endeavor  to  get  the  same  position  on  a  beach. 

The  full  grown  male  seals  commence  to  appear  about  the  islands 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  or  first  of  May. 
T^ey  come  from  the  southeast  through  the  passes     a.  N.  Buyniuky. 
i^veen  the  Aleutian   Islands.    The  bulls,  as 
^  seals  are  called,  do  not  immediately  land,  but  swim  about  survey- 
P^Sthe  coast;  finally,  they  come  on  shore  at  the  breeding  rookeries, 
Jjariably  selecting  a  shore  covered  with  bowlders  and  avoiding  sand 
•^hes,  for  the  reason,  I  believe,  that  when  the  pups  are  born  on  these 
''^keries  they  may  not  be  swept  away  by  the  surf.    I  believe  also  that 
J^iill  comes  back  to  the  same  rookery  every  season.    This  belief  was 
^ed  from  information  I  received  from  several  of  the  natives  of  the 
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ialandSy  who  told  me  that  tbey  had  at  one  time  cut  the  ean 
paps  so  that  tbey  could  be  readily  distiDguished;  that  when 
were  grown  they  had  noticed  each  one  on  a  particular  rookery, 
in  the  years  following  the  rookery  had  the  same  occupant. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  October  the  "  wigs,''  or  full-gro^ 

begin  to  congregate  on  the  breeding  i 

G«>.    Camtr,  p.   597  A  *' wig"  weighs  anywhere  from  250  to  50< 

(Antaroiie).  ^^^  must  be  four  or  five  years  old  befoi 

strength  and  endurance  enough  to  nu 
place  on  the  rookery. 

The  battles  fox  position  between  the  rival  "wigs''  are  mo 
but  at  last  they  all  get  their  places,  and  await  the  coming  of  t 
matches,"  or  females. 

C.  L.  Fowler,  p,  25.         The  bull  seals  arrive  on  the  islands 

latter  part  of  April  to  June  15. 

John  FraiU,  p,  108.         The  seals  came  to  the  islands  in  spring  a 

came  from  the  southward. 
The  first  bulls  arrive  late  in  April  or  very  early  in  May,  and 
coming  along  till  June. 

w.  S.  Hertford,  p.  36.       The  first  arrival  of  bulls  is  about  the  s 

as  formerly,  but  after  that  they  till  in  v< 
slower. 

X.  KimmolfP.  178.  The  bulls  (males  6  years  old  and  upw 

gan  to  come  to  the  island  the  first  pari 

The  seals  came  to  the  islands  in  the  spring  and  they  come 
»T.   t*  ».   1.  -•     -oo     south  through  the  passes  of  the  AleatiaD 

mooU  Krukoff.p.  133.     rpj^^  y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^ 

The  bull  seal  arrives  at  the  island  early  in  May,  and  takes 
J     .  ir   1.       Hntt      on  the  breeding  rookery,  and  he  stays  tit 
Aggci  Ku8h*n,p.  129.     August  or  September  without  food. 

The  seals  come  to  the  islands  every  year  from  the  southward, 

the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  and 
AntonMelovedoff,p.  144.  reach  the  islands  late  in  April  or  early 

and  they  continue  to  haul  out  till  Jun 
select  their  stations  on  the  rookeries,  and  I  believe  they  gen 
turn  to  the  spot  they  occupied  the  previous  year. 

I  have  observed  certain  bull  seals  return  yeaiv  after  year  to 

place  on  the  rookeries,  and  I  have  been 
T. F.Morgan, p. ei.        by  natives,  that  have  lived  on  the  islai 

this  is  a  well-known  fact  and  has  been  < 
by  them  so  often  that  they  stated  it  as  an  absolute  fact. 

The  first  arrivalsof  seals  at  the  islands  usually  take  placeearlj 

These  are  of  the  class  of  large  bulls  ^ 
Jno.  M.  Morton,  p.  66,     ^^py  positions  on  the  rookeries. 


k 
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IJpon  tbdr  return  to  the  islands  in  the  spring  the  seals  approach  the 
land  confidently  and  their  occupancy  of  the  rook- 
eries is  regular  and  systematic.    That  the  male     Jno, M.Morton, p. 70, 
seal  retarns  year  by  year  to  the  same  familiar  spot 
or  groimd  on  the  rookeries,  when  it  is  x)068ible  for  him  to  do  so,  appears 
to  be  probable.    I  have  seen  this  fact  demonstrated  in  certain  instances 
without  any  jiossibility  of  error;  and  when  this  is  considered,  and  his 
wdlknown  systematic  and  methodic  habits  are  taken  into  considera- 
tk)D,  t^e  theory  that  such  is  the  prevailing  practice,  at  least  among  the 
rookery  bulls,  seems  a  most  natural  and  plausible  one. 

I  do  not  know  by  what  instinct  they  were  led  to  this  remote  region  to 
which  they  yearly  return.    The  bulls  begin  to  ar- 
liye  upon  the  br^ing  rookeries  about  the  1st  to     8.  JB.  NetileUm.p.Tk 
the  10th  of  May;  they  then  select  their  locations, 
which  they  hold  during  the  season. 

Early  in  May  the  balls  approach  the  islands  and  after  cautiously 
and  carefully  reconnoitering  the   surroundings 
hanl  out  and  select  their  stations  on  the  rookeries,     ^^  0,  Rodpath,p.  148. 
where  they  patiently  await  the  coming  of  the  cows. 
*  *   *    In  my  opinion,  the  bull  seed  returns  to  the  spot  he  occupied 
the  preceding  years,  and  I  know  of  several  instances  where  he  could  be 
Mi^oished  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  flipper,  in  which  he  actually  did 
retam  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  same  spot. 

The  bulls  generally  begin  to  arrive  on  the  island     THmmm  F.  Ryan^  p.  174. 
donng  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  May. 

ABBIVAL  OF  THE  COWS. 

Page  106  of  The  Case. 

About  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  bulls  or  in  the  first  days  of 

<^vne  the  females  begin  to  appear.    In  1891  the 

naxiiham  of  daily  arrivals  was  reached  fi:om  June     j.  Stanley  Brown, p.  13. 

24  to  28. 

•  •••••• 

The  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  virgin  cows  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
from  my  observation  my  present  conclusion  is  that  they  arrive 
^th  the  cows  and  for  a  while  spend  their  time  in  the  water  or  on  the 
'^d  adjacent  to  the  rookery  margin. 

The  females  or  ^^  claji-matches  "  come  a  month 
^  and  are  captured  by  the  ^<  wigs  "  who  get  as     Jaa.  w.  BuMngton,  p. 
Ijjany  as  they  can  take  care  of.    We  never  killed  595  {Antarctic). 
Ue  seals  until  the  females  had  arrived. 

^  I^st  of  all  in  early  June  came  the  mothers  or     ^^^^  BurduJcofaki    et 

^atkie"  which  were  in  haste  to  reach  the  land  ^^^  ^  206. "    * 
*^  be  ddivered  of  their  young. 

The  female  seals  begin  to  arrive  the  latter  part     5.  ^.  Buyniiaky. 
VHay,  going  directly  to  the  breeding  rookeries. 

About  the  10th  of  November  the  females  begin     Geo.    Comwj   p.   688 
^  arrive,  and  land  on  the  breeding  rookeries.         (^ntoroiio). 
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c.  X.  Fowler,  p.  25.         The  COWS  come  to  Jie  islands  between  Jane  1 

and  July  20. 

Jno.  Fraiis,  p.  108.  The  COWS  appear  about  the  10th  of  June,  and 

they  are  all  on  the  rookeries  abont  the  middle  of 
July. 

W.  8.  Hertford,  p.  36.     The  females  for  the  last  few  years  have  been 

somewhat  later  [than  the  bulls]  in  their  arrivaL 

X.  mmtMl,  p.  173.  The  COWS  did  not  come  till  the  latter  part  of  the 

month  and  the  first  part  of  June. 

Ifiooli  Krukoff,  p.  133.      The  COWS  begin  to  haul  out  in  June  and  they 

are  all  on  the  rookeries  about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  cows  begin  to  haul  out  in  June  and  take  their  places  on  the 

breeding  rookeries  beside  the  bulls,  where  tha^ 

AggeiKuehen,p,  129.    youDg  pups  are  born,  in  from  one  to  three  day& 

after  the  arrival  of  the  cows. 

My  observation  has  also  been  that  while  male  seals  are  sometime^ 

timid  about  coming  ashore,  the  females  bein^ 
Jno.  Malawansky,  p.   about  ready  to  pup,  haul  up  on  the  land,  even  iu 
^^*  spite  of  unusual  or  unfavorable  conditions. 

Anton  Melovedoff,  p.      ^h®  ^0^8  begin  to  haul  out  early  in  June,  aixd 
144.  they  continue  to  haul  out  until  about  the  middle 

of  July. 

The  females,  as  a  class,  begin  to  appear  in  June,  and  by  the  middle 

of  July  the  whole  of  the  vast  herd  may  be  said  to 
Jno.  M.  Morion,p.  66.   have  arrived  and  established  itsel£ 

During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  the  cows 

begin  to  arrive  heavy  with  young,  of  which  they 

s.  B.  Neitleton,  p.  75.     are  delivered,  usually,  forty -eight  hours  after  their 

arrival. 

The  mother  seals  or  cows  commence  to  haul  out  about  June  10,  and 

nearly  all  of  them  are  on  the  rookeries  by  July 

J.  C.  Bedpath,  p.  148.     15th. 

Tk4ma$  F.  Byan,p,  174.    The  COWS  begin  to  appear  about  Juno. 

OBGANIZATION  OF  THE  HAKEMB, 
Page  109  of  The  Case. 

The  male  seal  establishes  himself  on  the  breeding  rookery  in  May  ^' 

June,  when  he  is  7  or  8  years  old,  and  he  figbt* 
^(prHok  Ariomanoff,    fo^  i^jg  ^^g^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  lee^ve  the  place  he  ha« 

^'  selected  until  August  or  September. 
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The  balls  choose  such  ground  as  they  mean  to  1  old  through  the  sum- 
mer, fight  savagely,  and  the  strongest  wins.   Each 
has  his  own  family,  and  should  a  stranger  ap-   William  Brennan,  p.  359. 
proaeh  there  is  war.    On  the  rookeries  one  may 
see  aU  classes  of  seals  apart  from  each  other,  the  bulls  and  breeding 
cows  in  one  place  and  the  young  in  another. 

Upon  reaching  the  islands  in  early  June  I  found  that  the  bulls,  in 
accordance  with  their  habit,  had  not  only  pre- 
empted their  claims  upon  the  breeding  grounds     J.Stanley  Brown,  p.  1$. 
bnt  were  well   established  in    their  possession. 
Being  x)olygamous  each  bull  seeks  to  gather  around  himself  as  many 
cows  as  possible  to  form  what  has  appropriately  been  called  his  '^  har- 
em."   Here  and  there  at  wide  intervals  a  few  cows  were  already  to 
be  seen  beside  them  but  at  no  time  during  the  season  were  the  rook- 
eries free  from  the  contention  of  the  males  that  sought  by  coaxing  or 
theft  to  procure  females  with  which  to  increase  their  harems,  and  from 
tiie  time  I  landed  until  the  close  of  July  no  master  of  a  harem  aban- 
doned his  x>08ition  to  procure  either  food  or  water.    These  bulls  during 
the  breeding  season  were  the  embodiment  of  ferocity  and  at  no  time 
did  1  see  one  of  them  that  would  not  instantly  and  fiercely  resist  any 
encroachment  upon  his  territory  whether  it  were  made  by  his  neighbor 
or  by  man.    At  no  time  would  a  bull  fail  to  scramble  across  the  rocks 
or  eonrse  rapidly  around  his  harem  to  coerce  a  rebellious  or  deserting 
consort    The  creature  that  can  exist  without  nourishment  for  eighty 
or  ninety  days  while  subject  to  the  greatest  physical  exertion  and  strain 
mst  possess  a  vitality  unsurpassed  by  any  other  member  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  and  must  bequeath  to  its  offspring  even  in  their  imma- 
tority  an  unusual  capacity  for  endurance. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  ,  • 

The  number  of  females  which  a  bull  is  able  to  gather  around  him  to 
form  his  harem,  depending  as  it  does  in  some  measure  upon  topographic 
conditions,  may  be  represented  by  the  extremes  of  one  and  seventy-five. 
The  average  number  of  last  year  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-five.  Un- 
Q^ally  large  harems  were  infrequent. 

When  the  male  seal  returns  after  his  sixth  or  seventh  migration  he 

goes  to  the  breeding  rookeries,  and,  if  he  is  able, 

l^mes  master  of  a  harem  with  the  title  of  "  see-    chaa.  Bryant, p,  6. 

catch."    He  arrives  now  at  the  islands  during  the 

n^onth  of  May^  and  after  repeated  battles  obtains  a  place  upon  the  breed 

tag  grounds. 

•  •••••••• 

.  Here  he  gathers  about  him  as  many  cows  as  he  is  able  to  place  with- 
^  the  radius  of  the  area  controlled  by  him ;  the  average  seen  at  one 
Awhile  I  was  on  the  islands  was  from  15  to  20  to  a  bull;  but  as  the 
^wswere  constantly  going  to  and  coming  from  the  water  it  is  im- 
P^ible  to  calculate  accurately  the  number  to  a  harem.  Probably  not 
^Dthe  cows  belonging  to  a  bull  were  on  shore  at  any  one  time. 

y^en  I  first  went  to  these  regions  a  "pod''  or  family  consisted  of  a 
^g"  and  12  or  16  "clap-matches,''  but  this  year  rir   »  j. 

J«yU.mgwas  disorganized  and  not  more  than  2  .^'^^IrS"'     '  '' 
"f^  seals  were  together;  sometimes  there  being 
1  "dap-match ''and2  "wigs."  There  were  iiil891about  as  many  "wigs" 
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as  <^  clap-matches."  This  equality  of  numbers  of  the  sexes  od  &i  nok- 
eries  is  unnataral,  as  the  seals  are  i)oly^amoti8.  The  cause  i(  te 
great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  "clap-matches''  is  we  used  to  ki  a 
dozen  females  to  one  male,  and  so  not  only  the  males  are  in  excefis  bit 
the  species  has  been  destroyed  by  killing  the  prodacers. 

Each  ^'  wig"  gets  about  him  as  many  "  clap-matches"  as  he  caiutk 

average  number,  I  should  say,  being  from  ten  to 

(J^iarf^T^'  ^'    ^^'  *^^"*y'    T**®  "wig"   never    allows  the  "cUp- 
(  naicw,)  match"  to  leave  his  harem  for  some  time,  alwiyi 

seizing  her  and  dragging  her  back  if  she  attempts  to  go  into  the  water. 

When  the  male  reaches  the  age  of  7  or  8  years  he  seeks  the  rooker- 
ies, and  is  then  able  to  maintain  his  positHm 
Sami.  Falconer, p.iee,    against  his  fellows.    He  has  come  earli^  thsn 

formerly  to  the  islands,  having-  arrived  in  Maf, 
and  after  a  little  investigation  has  landed  upon  the  breeding  gronDd% 
giving  battle  to  all  who  endeavor  to  usurp  his  place.  I  have  sea 
twenty  cows  or  more  about  a  bull,  but  of  course  the  exact  number  jb 
a  harem  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  many  cows  are  absent  in  tiie 
water  at  all  times  after  the  season  has  fairly  commenced. 

A  male  seal  is  over  5  years  of  age  before  he  is  able  to  maintain  him- 
self on  the  breeding  rookeries  against  the  attacki 

Louis  Kimmel,  p,  178.       of  his  fellows. 

The  seals  are  polygamous  in  their  habits  as  to  breeding*,  and  each  flill- 

grown  and  vigorous  male  animal  endeavors  to 

H,  W.  Molntyre,p.  135.  gather  around  himself  the  largest  possible  number 

of  females,  and  to  appropriate  and  hold  by  force 
the  space  necessary  for  them  and  their  young.  Accordingly,  wh^  the 
males  return  to  the  islands,  beginning  in  May  of  each  year  (in  favon- 
able  seasons  some  may  be  seen  in  April),  the  most  desirable  locations 
on  the  breeding  grounds  are  appropriated  by  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  males,  while  the  weaker  or  half-grown,  or  young,  are  forced 
to  take  places  more  remote  from  well-defined  centers  of  population. 

In  June  the  females  driven  by  the  near  approach  of  maternity  arrive, 
and  on  landing  are  forced  by  the  nearest  male  to  remain  near  himself 
as  long  as  possible,  but  as  the  space  he  can  hold  is  limited  and  aooft 
filled,  his  neighbors  attempt  to  steal  from  his  harem,  which  gives  rise 
to  fierce  contests,  in  which,  not  infrequently,  the  female  is  the  victim 
and  is  maimed  or  killed,  and  the  young  (pups),  perhaps  just  bom,  are 
trampled  and  crushed;  hence  it  is  evident  that  a  superabundance  of 
males  on  the  breeding  grounds  is  not  desirable,  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  an  intelligent  and  carefully  applied  system  of  killing  males  onlf 
must  result  favorably  to  seal  life,  by  preventing  overcrowding,  and 
thus  removing  the  cause  of  a  constant  warfare  which  could  not  frdl  of 
being  fatal  to  vast  numbers  of  females  and  young  of  both  sexes* 

After  the  fifth  or  sixth  migration  the  male  seal,  now  caUed  a  bnll^ 

returns  to  the  islands  about  the  first  of  May  and 
T.  F,  Morgan,  p.  63.      hauls  up  ou  the  breeding  rookeries,  provided  he 

is  able  to  maintain  himself  thr^e,  which  takei 
many  bloody  conflicts.  There  he  gathers  about  him  as  many  femaki 
as  he  is  able. 
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In  about  the  same  length  of  time  *  after  the  birth  of  their  one  pap 
they  have  coition  with  the  male,  apon  the  rooker- 
ies, and  then  return  to  the  water  to  feed.    The   s.  B.  NettUt^, p.Vi. 
boll— the  lord  of  the  harem — ^remains  on  the  rook- 
ery daring  the  entire  season  of  about  four  months,  protecting  the 
yomig  and  preventing  the  invasion  of  his  domain  by.  neighboring  bulls 
and  from  the  young  and  vigorous  bachelors  who  have  not  yet  reached 
tbe  age  and  condition  of  strength  to  enable  them  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  older  males,  who,  by  reason  of  theur  superior  strength,  are  able 
to  hold  their  position  against  all  comers. 

The  male  breeding  seals,  or  bulls,  begin  to  haul  out  on  the  breeding 

rookeries  early  in  May,  and  they  come  in  more 

sod  more  rapidly  as  the  month  advances,  and  se-  l.  A.  Noyet,  p.  81. 
ieetang  their  respective  stations  lie  down  and 
sleep  almost  continuously  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  coming  of  the 
females  or  cows,  when  they  assume  a  sitting  xK)sture  and  set  up  a  bel- 
lowing noise  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  '^  call"  to 
tbe  approaching  herd  of  cows.  It  is  at  this  time  the  bull  appears  at  his 
beat  and  in  his  most  aggressive  mood,  and  none  but  the  physically 
strong  and  successful  are  allowed  to  remain  within  striking  distance 
of  the  veterans. 

The  cows  begin  to  haul  out  in  June,  and  practically  they  are  all  on 
t:-1ie  breeding  rookeries  by  July  15.  Immediately  on  arriving  they  are 
taken  possession  of  by  the  bulls,  the  strongest  and  most  aggressive  se- 
curiDg  the  greatest  number,  and  guarding  with  jealous  care  and  in- 
ezeasing  vigilance. 

The  buUs  maintain  their  positions  on  the  rookeries  from  the  time 
tHey  arrive  till  the  cows  come  by  most  bloody  bat- 
tJes,  and  after  the  cow^  commence  arriving  they   Danl,  wa9Ur,p.  188. 
are  continually  contending  for  their  possessions. 
During  these  coniflcts  they  are  often  seriously  wounded,  and  their  ex- 
cations  are  far  more  violent  than  any  efifort  made  by  a  young  male  dur- 
ing a"  drive.^ 

We  find  some  barren  female  seals — ^female  seals  too  old  to  breed, 
orthatfor  some  reason  have  not  bred.    I  have      __      _  _.„. 
«fteii  wondered  that  there  are  not  more  barren  ^J^'  oUmT^'^^ 
*!*b.  The  males  on   the  islands  will    secure     ^    ^'         '^' 
twenty  or  twenty-five  females,  and  the  male  being  constantly  engaged 
infighting,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  females  are  neglected* 
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.  J^m  my  observation  as  to  the  vitality  of  male  seals  I  believe  that  it 

*  difficnltto  determine  with  absolute  accuracy 

JJ^  capacity  of  the  bull  for  rookery  service,  as  it   j,  Stanley  Broivn,p,  14. 

^J*^tin  large  measure  depend  upon  the  personal 

•ViaMon  of  the  individual,  but  I  am  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that 

^<5oiiaervative  estimate  would  be  that  he  could  serve  without  difficulty 

^Jlj^t  one  cow  per  day  during  his  stay  upon  the  rookery.    Possibly 

*  Forty-eight  honxs. 
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the  best  results  wDiild  not  be  achieved  thereby,  but  this  capacity,  teken 
in  connection  with  tbe  fact  that  young  males  persistently  seek  their 
opi)ortunities  upon  the  rookery  margins  and  at  the  water^s  edge  during- 
the  entire  season,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  no  breeding  female 
leaves  the  island  unimpregnated.    This  view  is  further  borne  out  bj 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  days  of  rookery  life  I  repeatedly  counted  gronp^ 
of  female  seals  by  the  side  of  each  of  which  lay  her  pup. 

• 

cnuu.  Bryant,  p.  6.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  bull  could,  if  nec- 

essary, serve  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  cows  dur- 
ing a  season. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  a  bull  can  easily  and  effectively  serve  fifty  or  more 
la^^i  v^i.^^  «  i««    cows  in  a  season,  and  I  think  at  first  he  will  fer-  \: 

tlLize  SIX  to  eight  a  day. 

c.F.E.  Krehs,  p,  195.       I  believe  one  bull  capable  of  serving  at  least  . 

fifteenor  twenty  cows,  with  most  desirable  results. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  bull  is  able  to  fertilize  a  hundred  or  more  t 

cows,  and  this  fact  based  ux>on  my  observations 

B.  F,  Sonhner,p,  89.       of  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  males  while  \ 

located  in  the  rookeries. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  bull  is  able  to  serve  from  three  to  five  cows  a 

day,  and  certainly  over  a  hundred  in  a  season.  I 
W.  B,  Taylor,  p.  177.       have  seen  over  forty  cows  at  one  time  in  a  harem, 

and  the  bull  who  possessed  this  harem  was  con- 
tinually striving  to  obtain  more  cows. 

Then,  too,  the  male  seal  must  have  great  vitality  to  remain  on  the 

rookeries  for  three  months  without  eating  or  drink- 

Danl.  Webster,  p.  ISS.     ingand  with  very  little  sleep.  In  spite  of  this  drain 

on  his  vital  force  he  is  able  to  fertilize  all  the 
cows  which  he  can  get  possession  of,  and  a  barren  cow  is  a  rarity.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  bull  can  serve  one  hundred  or  more  cows,  and  it  is  an  absurd- 
ity to  think  that  an  animal  possessing  such  remarkable  vigor  could  be 
made  impotent  by  being  driven  or  r^riven  when  a  "  Bachelor.'^  An 
impotent  bull  would  have  neither  the  inclination  or  vigor  to  maintain 
himself  on  the  rookeries  against  the  fierce  and  vigorous  i)osse88ors  of 
harems.  The  only  bulls  hauling  up  away  from  the  breeding  rookeries 
are  those  whose  extreme  old  age  and  long  service  have  made  them  impo- 
tent and  useless,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  tell  of  anything  tha;^ 
would  make  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

COITION. 

Page  110  of  The  Caae. 

I  am  asked  whether  the  seals  copulate  in  the  water.    It  is  a  que^ 

tion  that  is  often  discussed  at  the  islands,  at»^ 
Jno.  Armairong,  p.  2.     neither  the  scientific  observers  nor  the  unscientific 

are  able  to  agree  about  it.  I  have  seen  seals  i^ 
position  when  it  seemed  to  be  attempted,  but  doubt  whether  it  is^*' 
fectually  accomplished.  If  it  were,  I  think  we  should  see  pups  soin^ 
tiiuea  born  late  and  out  of  season,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
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Pelagic  coition  I  believe  to  be  impossible.  The  process  upon  land 
by  reason  of  the  formation  of  the  genital  organs 
is  that  of  a  mammal;  is  violent  in  character,  and  jr.  Stanley  Br&wn, p,  14. 
consumes  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  The  relative 
sizes  of  the  male  and  female  are  so  disproportionate  that  coitus  in  the 
water  would  inevitably  submerge  the  female  and  require  that  she  re- 
main under  water  longer  than  would  be  possible  to  such  an  amphibian. 
I  have  sat  upon  the  cliffs  for  hours  and  watched  seals  beneath  me  at 
play  in  the  clear  water.  It  is  true  that  many  of  their  antics  might  be 
taken  for  copulation  by  a  careless  observer^  and  this  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  theory  of  pelagic  coition.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  the 
many  observed  which  upon  the  fiu^ts  could  properly  be  so  construed. 

In  watching  the  seals  while  swimming  about  the  islands  I  have  seen 
cases  where  they  appeared  to  be  copulating  in 
the  water,  but  I  am  certain,  even  if  this  was  the    ckas,  Bryant,  p.  6. 
case,  that  the  propagation  of  the  species  is  not  as 
a  rule  effected  in  tMs  way^  the  natural  and  usual  manner  of  coition 
being  upon  land. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  copulation  takes  place  on  land  before  they 
migrate;  the  period  of  gestation  being   about  j^^   j^r,  BadingUm,p. 

eleven  months.  595  {Antaretio). 

The  female  this  season  [second]  is  probably  fertilized.    As  a  general 
rale  tiie  impregnation  is  by  the  bull,  to  whose 
harem  she  belongs^  and  not  by  the  young  males,  as   8aml,  Falconer,  p.  165. 
has  sometimes  been  stated.    These  young  males 
always  pursue  a  female  when  she  is  allowed  to  leave  the  harem  and  go 
in  the  water,  but  she  refuses  them.    I  am  positive  from  my  observa- 
tions that  copulation  in  the  water  could  not  be  effectual,  and  would  be 
a  most  unnatural  occurrence. 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  fiir  seals  to  breed  or  copulate  in  the 
water  at  sea,  and  never  saw  nor  heard  of  the  ac-    ,^^         _  _  ^^ 

tion  taking  place  on  a  patch  of  floating  kelp.  ^'"^*  mdgBon,p.  367. 

It  has  been  said  that  copulation  also  takes  place  in  the  water  between 
these  young  females  and  the  so-called  ^<  nonbreed- 
ing  males,"  but  with  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the   ff.H.Molntyre,p.i2. 
animals  when  both  sexes  were  swimming  and  play- 
ing together  under  conditions  the  most  favorable  in  which  they  are 
ever  found  for  observation,  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  the  truth  of 
this  assertion. 

I  desire  also  to  express  my  belief  concerning  the  seal  life  that  the 
act  of  copulation  can  not  be  successfully  per- 
formed in  the  water.    Those  who  have  witnessed     j,  m,  MarUm,  p.  67. 
its  accomplishment  on  the  rookeries  must  coincide 
with  such  opinion.    A  firm  foundation  for  the  support  of  the  animals, 
which  the  ground  supplies,  and  the  water  does  not,  is  indispensable  to 
oppose  the  pushing  motion  and  forceful  action  of  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  male  which  he  exerts  during  coition.    The  closest  observation 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  movements  and  habits  of  the 
seals  in  the  water  has  furnished  no  evidence  to  controvert  the  above 
opinioiu 
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Befemng  to  the  question  as  to  whether  pelagic  coition  is  jKissible,  ] 

have  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  it  attempted 

8.  B,  KetOeUm,  p.  75.    but  from  my  observations  I  have  come  to  th< 

conclusion  that  pelagic  coition  is  a  physical  ud- 
possibility. 

Arthur 2fewman,p.2io.     I  have  s^en  seals  sleeping  on  kelp  and  feeding 

about  it)  but  have  never  seen  them  copulate  ai^- 
where  except  on  a  rookery. 

FASTING. 

Page  111  of  The  Case. 
(See  also  *'  The  Cows— Food.**) 

He  remains  there  about  three  months,  that  is,  during  the  mtthg 
Chn$  Brvant  p  6     Season,  without  eating  or  drinking,  never  leaving 

I  do  not  think  the  male  seals  of  any  class  feed  to  any  extent  while 
located  at  the  islands,  but  the  females  are  absent  more  or  less  of  the 
time  in  search  of  food. 

About  the  20th  of  November  we  used  to  begin  killing,  and  up  to  that 

time  the  "  wigs  ^  had  never  left  their  positions  to 

(iUtarctio)  "*^'  ^'  *®^  ^^  drink.    I  do  not  know  how  much  longer 

^  they  would  have  staid  there  fasting  if  we  had  not 

molested  them. 

From  their  arrival  in  May  for  three  or  four  months  the  bulls  remain 

constantly  upon  the  rookeries,  never  leaving  their 
8aml.  FaUwner,  p.  166.  positions,  and  never  eating  or  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing very  little.    When  they  arrive  they  are  enor- 
mously fat,  weighing  from  500  to  700  pounds,  but  when  they  depart  in 
August  or  September  they  are  very  lean  and  lank. 

Jno,  Fratiifp,  108.  I  know  the  bulls  do  not  eat  during  their  four 

months'  stay  on  the  islands. 

A  bull  never  leaves  the  breeding  rookery  during  the  entire  breed- 
ing season,  which  is  a  period  of  from  two  to  three 
LauU  Kimmel,  p.  74.    months. 

Anion    Meiovedoff,  p.      And  they  Stay  there  till  August  or  September 
144.  without  foNod  or  water,  and  without  much  rest  of 

sleep. 

I  believe  the  bulls  do  not  eat  or  drink  during  their  three  to  fbtt^ 

month's  sojourn  on  the  island,  and  I  know  th^l 
8.  Melovidav,  p.  147.    take  little  if  any  rest  or  sleep. 

From  the  time  of  his  landing  until  the  clos6  of  the  rutting  season O 

about  the  first  of  August  heremains  continuonsf 
r.  F.  Morgan,  p.  83.      on  the  breeding  grounds,  never  eating  and  slee  J 

ing  very  little,  if  at  all.    About  August  1  t^ 
again  takes  to  the  water,  after  having  fertilized  all  the  cows  in  his  harec^ 
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ean  and  lank,  and  his  harem  becomes  disorganized,  the  pnps 
ing  into  xM>ds,  the  females  going  and  coming  from  the  water,  and 
chelors  mingling  with  the  cows  and  pnps. 

Q  the  time  the  bulls  haul  out  in  Mfay  till  they  leave  in  Septem- 

)y  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  their  lean  and 

appearance  in  September  is  in  striking  con-   l.  A,  Nage9,p.  81. 

rith  their  rotund  form  and  sleek  and  glossy 

n  May* 

in  they  first  appear  upon  the  rookeries  the  bulls  are  fat  and  sleek 
)ry  aggressive,  bat  after  a  stay  of  firom 
to  four  months,  without  food,  they  crawl   j,c.B€dpath,p,iiH. 
rom  the  rookeries  in  a  very  lean  condition. 

bulls  do  not  eat  at  all  while  on  the  breed-    t.  f.  Byan,  p.  175. 


her,  too,  from  further  research  that  the  nature  of  their  food  and 

ree  whenc>e  it  is  obtained  are  better  under- 

han  formerly.    It  is  well  known  that  the    c.  M,  Scammon,p.  475. 

it  nothing  during  the  rutting  season  and 

akiiif  care  of  their  harems  on  the  islands. 

DISOBGANIZATION   OF  THE  BOOKSBIES. 
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latter  steps  in  the  history  of  rookery  life  all  facilitate,  if  indeed 

0  not  play  an  important  part  in,  the  disor- 

tlon  of  the  harem  system.    Just  as  soon  as     j.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  16. 

p  has  reached  the  age  of  forming  pods  and 

g  little  excursions  hither  and  thither,  the  bull's  authority  dimin- 

for  his  control  over  the  mother  is  lost  in  the  presence  of  the  bleat 

hungry  offspring. 

to  the  20th  of  July  the  breeding  grounds  present  a  compact, 

y  arrangement  of  harems^  but  under  tiie  combined  influence  of 

mpletion  of  the  serving  or  the  females  and  the  wandering  of  the 

disintegration  begun  at  that  date  rapidly  progresses.    It  is  at 

line  that  the  virgin  cows  of  2  years  of  age,  or  not  older  than  3, 

e  more  freely  with  the  females  and  probably  enter  the  maternal 

i,  for  the  unsuccessful  males  and  maturer  bachelors,  no  longer 

red  by  the  old  males,  also  freely  wander  over  the  bre^eding  grounds. 

August  the  families,  or  harems, break  up  and     John  Fratu,  p.  108. 
0W8  scatter  all  over  the  rookeries. 

ie  ratting  seasou  among  the  seals  continues  through  the  months  of 

)  and  July  and  into  the  early  part  of  August, 

upon  its  subsidence  the  rookery  bulls,  after     j,  u.  Morion^  p,  67. 

^  bog  fasting  of  two  or  three  months,  after 

y  sanguinary  battles,  worn,  starved,  and  emaciated,  return  to  the 

?.  Younger  males  now  make  their  appearance  on  the  rookeries, 

ii^gaiid  going  at  will;  and  now  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 

'pups,"  '^podded"  together  near  the  beaches  or  plunging  and  roll- 
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ing  in  the  surf,  may  be  seen.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  fiystm- 
atic  organization  of  the  rookeries  is  entirely  broken  up,  and  tiie  nu^ 
part  of  the  seals  have  left  the  land. 

By  the  middle  of  Angast  the  cows  have  been  fertilized  for  the  nexl 

year,  after  which  the  harems  are  abandoned,  and 
.  L.  A.  JSra^e9,p.  81.        the  bulls  begin  to  leave  the  islands,  and  the  fe- 
males and  bachelors  (or  yonng  males)  iutennifr 
gle  indiscriminately  on  the  rookeries. 

DEPABTUBE  FBOX  THE  ISLANDS. 
Page  112  of  The  Case. 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  16.      When  the  season  is  over  the  bolls,  now  reduced 

in  weight,  find  their  way  to  the  sea  for  recapen- 
tion. 

When  they  arrive  they  are  enormonsly  fat,  weighing  ttojfi  500  to  701 

pounds^  bnt  when  they  depart  in  August  or  Sei^- 
Samuel  Falconer,  p.iee.  tember  they  are  very  lean  and  lank. 


C  L,  Fowler,  p.  25. 


John  Fi'atis,  p.  108. 


And  most  all  of  them  leave  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  I  have  seen  a  few  as  late  as  Octobar. 

And  the  bulls  begin  to  go  away  late  in  Augn^ 
and  all  through  September,  so  that  very  few  are 
left  iu  October. 


The  bull  seal  arrives  at  the  island  early  in  May,  and  takes  his  plac* 

on  the  breeding  rookery^  and  he  stays  there  until 
Aggei  Kmhen,  p.  129.    August  or  September  without  food« 

When  the  season  ends  and  the  compact  family  organization  bretb 

...     ir ,     ^  ir    1..  ^P)  *^^®  ^^^Is  begin  to  leave  the  islands,  gmi 
Anton  Meiovedoff,p,  144.  ^^^^  slowly  through  September  and  early  Ocifr 

ber  before  they  are  all  gone. 

VITALITY. 

Page  112  of  The  Case. 
(See  "Powen  of  FortUisation'*  and  "Fftetios.") 
THE  COWS. 

AOB. 

Page  lis  of  The  Case. 
(See  also  "  Number  of  Pupa  at  a  Birth.") 

Under  my  direction  microscopic  examinations  were  made  of  the  i^ 

male   reproductive  organs,  which  showed  tbst 

Ckae.  BryanifP.  6.        some  of  the  older  females  had  borne  at  least  etef^^ 

to  thirteen  pups. 
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HABEH  L£P£. 
Page  113  of  The  Caee. 


)d  of  gestation  is  between  eleven  and     Report  of  the  American 

t'iis.  Commisaioners,  p.  326  of 

vation  has  been  that  the  female  seal,  ^^  ^^^' 

J  the  maternal  instinct,  lands,  chooses  j^  Stanley  Brown,  p.  15. 
ce  the  rocky  shore,  and  is  peruiitted  a 
>unt  of  freedom  in  going  her  way  untli  just  the  place  most  to 
}  found,  but  when  once  parturition  is  completed  she  then,  be- 
ssity  tied  to  the  spot,  becomes  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
L  control  is  exercised  with  rigor.  Should  the  i)oint  of  access 
:y  be  through  a  break  in  the  cliff  that  oflFers  only  a  steep  in- 
lances  are  the  bulls  located  near  will  be  favored  by  large 

lency  with  which  I  saw  females  select  a  flat  stone,  over  the 
dch  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  could  hang  previ- 
ery,  suggests  an  explanation  of  why  the  rocky  margins  are 
\  the  sandy  shores.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  soon 
rival  of  the  mother  the  pup  is  born,  for  she  may  have  been 
r  adjacent  to  the  island  several  days  before  finding  it  neces- 
e  ashore.  But  the  accouchement  follows  quickly  upon  the 
'^ery  soon  thereafter  the  females  receive  the  males,  and  there 
}  that  the  master  of  the  harem  has  knowledge  of  the  fe- 
ition  as  regards  pregnancy,  for,  while  some  of  his  consorts, 
Tivals,  are  jealously  guarded,  others  are  permitted  greater 


few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  pup  the  <<clap  match"  is 
the "  wig.''     After  being  served  the      ^  ^  koo 

her  go  intothe  water  to  feed,  as  she  has  (^S«oj      ^'^* 
er  that  she  may  nurse  her  pup. 

ifter  bringing  forth  her  young  remains  on  the  rookery  until 
ized  by  the  bull,  which  is,  I  believe, 
weeks.    The  i)eriod  of  gestation  is  be-     aam'l  Falconer,  j>.  165. 
n  and  twelve  months. 

KUMBEB  OF  PUPS  AT  A  BIBTH. 
Page  113  of  The  Case. 

le  seal  gives  birth  to  but  one  pup  every     KerHok  Artomanoff,  p, 
le  has  her  first  pup  when  she  is  3  years       ^^' 


le  gives  birth  to  but  a  single  pup.    The     •^.  Stanley  Brown,  p,  15. 
short  duration,  and  seems  not  to  pro- 
pain. 

ning  the  third  year  the  young  male  goes  again  upon  the 

innds  and  the  female  to  the  rookeries, 

)ring8  forth  one  pup.    From  this  time     Cluu.  Bryant,  p.  6. 

between  12  and  16  years  of  age  she 

0  bear  one  pup  annually. 
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8.  N.  Buyniuhjf,  p.  21.        Very  soon  after  a  female  larnds  she  gives  Uitk 

to  a  pnp;  I  think  that  she  never  gives  Uitk  to 
more  than  one. 

Almost  immediately  on  landing  the  female  drops  her  pap,  it  kUcb 

^^^S  inore  than  a  day  after  they  come  on  short 

flr^lS')      **'^  ^  "clap  match ^  give^   birth  to    only  one  pro. 

except  in  rare  instances   when  she  has  twa  I 

never  saw  but  one  case  where  a  "dap  match"  had  more  than  onepq 

at  a  birth. 

After  this  season  and  the  migration  following^  the  three-year-old  eof 

lands  again  on  the  breeding  rookery  and  gird 
SawU,  FdU»ner,p.yS6.    birth  to  One  pup;  two  at  a  birth  is  as  rare  an 06 

currence  as  a  cow  bringingr  forth  two  calTes^aod 
daring  my  entire  experience  I  never  heard  of  this  happening  bat  oott. 

The  females  soon  after  their  arrival  give  birth  to  their  yoang,  and  m 

limited,  as  &Lr  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  fion 

J.  M.  MorUm^  p.  67.      long  and  close  observation  of  the  rookeries  donDg 

the  breeding  season,  to  a  single  "pup." 

Adoipkut  Say€r$,p.  478.    A  seal  never  bears  but  one  pup  at  a  time. 

K0UBI8HES  ONLY  HEB  OWN  PUP. 
Page  114  of  The  Case. 

it.  Artomtmoff,  p.  100.        The  mother  seals  know  their  own  pups  by  amd- 

ing  them,  and  no  seal  will  allow  any  but  her  owb 
pap  to  sack  her. 

ChoB.  Bryant,  p,  6.  A  female  seal  does  not  suckle  any  pup  save  btf 

own,  and  will  drive  away  any  other  pups  which  sp- 
proach  her. 

8,  N,  Buyniuky,p,  21.        She  only  suckles  her  own  pup. 

I  have  never  seen  a  "  clap  match  "  suckling  more  than  one  pnp,  and  it 

is  my  impression  that  a  "  clap  match  "  woold  not 

Geo.  Comer,  p,  598  (Ant-  niirge  any  pap  except  her  own,  for  I  have  seen  her 
^^^^^^'  throw  other  pups  aside  and  pick  out  one  partko- 

lar  one  from  the  whole  number  on  the  rookery. 

And  they  can  not  help  themselves,  and  they  do  not  eat  or  diink 

only  as  they  sack  the  cows.    No  cow  will  let  aD- 

Karp  BuieHn, p. lOi.      other  pap  suck  her;  every  oow  feeds  herof» 

pup. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  likely  that  a  mother  would  suckle  aaj 

pup  other  than  own,  for  I  have  repeatedly  sMO 

W.H.DaU,p.23,  a  female  select  one  pup  from  a  large  gnmp  tf^ 

pay  no  attention  to  the  solicitations  of  other 
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A  mother  seal  will  at  once  recognize  lier  pap  by  its  cry,  hobbling 
oyer  a  thousand  bleating  pups  to  reach  her  own, 
and  every  other  approaching  her  save  this  one  Samnel  Fdlooner,p,  I6i. 
little  animal  she  wiil  drive  away.  From  this  fact 
it  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  pup  lost  its  mother  by  any  accident  it  would 
certainly  die  of  starvation,  for  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  derive  nour- 
ishment from  any  other  female.  A  pup,  however,  seems  not  to  distin- 
guish its  mother  from  the  other  females  about  it. 

The  old  mother  seal  will  not  nurse  any  but  its  own  offspring,  and 
can  single  it  out  of  a  band  of  thousands  even     nr  a  rr    ^  ^     qo 
after  an  absence  of  days  from  the  islands.  w.s.  Hereford,  p.  ^. 

A  cow  never  suckles  any  but  her  own  pup.    When  a  strange  pup 
approaches  a  cow  she  will  drive  it  away  from  her; 
and  out  of  thousands  of  pups  huddled  together    Louie  K%mmel,p,ni. 
she  will  single  her  own. 

STo  cow  will  suckle  any  pup  but  her  own.  meoU  Krukoff,  p.  133. 

No  cow  will  suckle  any  pup  but  her  own,  and  I  have  ofben  watched  a 
cow  driving  pups  from  her  until  she  found  her  own.     .     .  ^   »         ,  oa 
She  knows  her  pup  by  smeUing  it.  ^^^^  ^•^*^'  ^-  ^^• 

The  pups  do  not  appear  to  recognize  their  own  dams,  but  the  mother 
distinguishes  her  own  offspring  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy, and  allows  no  other  to  draw  her  milk.  ^'  ^'  Meintifre,p.  4i. 

When  the  cows  return  they  go  to  their  own  pups,  nor  will  a  cow 
suckle  any  pup  but  her  own.    The  pups  would 
suck  any  cow  that  would  let  them,  for  they  do   AnUm  Melovedoff,  p.  144. 
not  seem  to  know  one  cow  from  anotner. 

The  pup  does  not  appear  to  recognize  its  mother,  attempting  to  draw 
milk  from  any  cow  it  comes  in  contact  with;  but 
a  mother  will  at  once  recognize  her  own  pup  and    t.  f.  Morgan,  p,  62. 
will  allow  no  other  to  nurse  her.    This  I  know 
from  often  observing  a  cow  fight  off  other  pups  who  approached  her, 
and  search  out  bar  own  pup  from  among  them^  which  I  think  she  re- 
cognizes by  its  smell  and  its  cry. 

Returned  to  the  rookery,  the  cow  goes  straight  to  the  spot  where  she 
left  her  pup,  and  it  seems  she  instantly  recognizes 
it  by  smelling;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the   l,  A.  Noye8,p,S2, 
pup  can  not  recognize  its  dam.    I  have  often  seen 
pups  attempt  to  suck  cows  promiscuously,  yet  no  cow  will  suckle  any 
pup  but  her  own. 

No  cow  will  nurse  any  pup  but  her  own,  and  I  have  often  watched  the 
pups  attempt  to  suck  cows,  but  they  were  always 
driven  off;  and  this  fact  convinces  me  that  the   j.  o.  Bedpaih,  p.  148. 
cow  recognizes  her  own  pup  and  that  the  pup  does 
not  know  its  dam. 

And  I  think  a  cow  never  gives  suck  to  any  pup 
save  her  own;  I  judge  this  from  my  own  observa-   Tkoe.  R$mik,  p.  174. 
tion. 
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A  COW  will  not  suckle  any  pup  but  her  own.     Of  this  I  am  conTiwel 

because  I  have  seen  cows  drive  off  other  p&p§ 

Geo,  Wardman,  p.  178.   when  they  approached  them,  and  wait  until  th^ 

api)eared  to  recognize  their  own. 

The  mother  seal  readily  distinguishes  her  own  offspring  from  that  rf 
^       _  „^     others,  nor  will  she  permit  the  younc:  of  any  otba 

Danl.  Webster,  p.  180.     ^^^  to  suckle  her. 

DEATH  OF  OOW  CAUSES  DSATH  OP  PUP. 

Page  115  of  The  Case. 
[See  also  "The  Pap's  Dependenoe  upon  its  ICother.**] 

Oeo.  Ball,  p.  48S.  Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  yw 

kUl! — ^A.  Certainly,  they  do. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  pups  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themsdres 
until  they  are  several  weeks  old,  and  the  cows  must  go  off  into  the 

water  to  get  food  for  themsdves.  It  stands  to 
o  J^*"'*"*  ^^^^^^>  P'  reason  that  if  the  mothers  are  killed  while  air»y 

from  the  island,  and  the  pups  are  left  there  alone, 
they  will  surely  die;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  mothers  are  killed  in 
Bering  Sea. 

Nearly  every  seal  captured  causes  the  death  of  either  an  unborn 

pup,  or  the  death  of  a  young  pup  by  starvatioo 

Henry  Brown,  p.  318.      ^j^  ^j^^  islands. 

I  am  positive  that  if  a  mother  seal  was  killed  her  pup  must  ineyit^ 

bly  perish  by  starvation.    As  evidence  of  this  Ud 
Cka$,  Bryant,  p.  5.         I  will  State  that  I  have  taken  stray,  motherles 

pups  found  on  the  sand  beaches  and  placed  them 
upon  the  breeding  rookeries  beside  milking  females,  and  in  all  instanes 
these  pups  have  finally  died  of  starvation. 

Dann  Claueeen,  p.  412.         Q.  1^0  the  pupS  perish  with  the  OOW8  that  yw 

kill! — ^A.  Certainly. 

Lather  T,  Franklin,  p,      Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  thetoows  that  yoa 
*26.  kill  ? — A.  Naturally  they  must. 

Bdward  W.  Fundke,  p.    Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  yoa 
*28.  kill! — A.  Invariably  they  doj  yes,  sir. 

The  mother  does  not  leave  the  rookery  in  search  of  food  until  she 

has  dropped  her  young  and  become  pregnant 
Jm.  Kieman,  p.  451.      again,  hence  when  she  has  been  slain,  it  meaos 

the  loss  of  three,  as  the  young  pup  will  unquesr 
tionably  die  for  lack  of  sustenance. 

Louis  Kimmel,  p.  174.        It  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  mother  is  killed  her 

offspring  dies  of  starvation. 

Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you  kill? — ^A.  Owtainlf. 

Not  alone  that,  but  they  generally  leave,  while 
Chas.  Ln^fens,  p,  469.     they  g:o  into  the  Bering  Sea,  a  pup  on  shore,  whidi 

also  dies,  firom  not  being  able  to  get  any  sa^ 
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nance.  The  seal  which  is  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  may  be  with  pup, 
and  also  has  a  pup  on  shore,  which  make  the  killing  of  three  seals  to 
one. 

Q.  Killing  the  females,  of  course,  destroys  the  pup  and  the  female, 
and  makes  one  less  breed  f — ^A.  Tes,  sir ;  when  you  AXwunAer  MoLean,  p. 
kill  the  female  seal  you  kill  the  pup  with  her.         4d7. 

Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you     Frank  Moreau,  p.  468. 
killf — ^A.  Certainly.    That  is,  if  the  cows  happen 
to  be  with  pup. 

I  have  cut  the  young  seal  out  of  its  dead  mother  and  kept  it  alive  for 
several  weeks  by  feeding  it  on  milk,  but  it  would 
eventuaUy  die.    I  have  known  them  to  live  days      Wm.  Parker,  p.  844. 
without  eating  anything.    I  have  put  pups  cut 
out  of  dead  se^  to  the  breast  of  dead  female  seals  when  milk  was  inn- 
ning  out  of  their  teats,  but  they  would  not  touch  it. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  season  the  pup  is  small,  but  in  May  and  June, 
when  they  are  taken  off  the  Queen  Charlotte  and 
Eodiac  Islands,  the  unborn  pup  is  quite  large,     EdioinP.PorterfP.ui. 
and  we  frequently  take  them  out  of  the  mothers 
alive.    I  have  kept  some  of  them  alive  for  six  weeks  that  were  cut  out 
of  their  mothers,  by  feeding  them  condensed  milk. 

I  am  confident  that  if  a  mother  seal  was  killed  while  absent  from  the 
island  her  pup  would  die  of  starvation  in  a  few 
days,  for  the  female  seal  will  not  suckle  any  pup     ^'  ^'  s^^'^^^^^^t  p-  ®- 
but  her  own. 

Q.  Do  the  pups  x>erish  with  the  cows  that  you     Otutave  SundvdU,  p. 
kill! — A.  The  pups  sdways  perish  with  the  cows  ^^* 
that  are  killed;  yes,  sir. 

Fourth.  The  female  killed,  the  death  of  the  ^.  L.  Tanner,  p.  874. 
unborn  pup  follows,  entailing  a  double  loss. 

A  female  when  she  returns  from  the  feeding  grounds  will  always  se- 
lect her  own  pup  from  all  those  on  the  rookeries, 
and  will  give  suck  to  no  other.    It  is  therefore     TV.  B.  Taylor,  p,  176. 
my  opinion  that  if  a  mother  seal  is  killed  the  pup 
will  certainly  die  of  starvation. 

That  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  unborn  pup,  or  the  pup  of 
the  mother  that  dies  on  the  rookery.     I  have 
taken  unborn  pups  from  their  moth^s  and  fed     jdoiph  w,  Thampaan, 
them  on  condensed  milk,  and  kept  them  for  quite  17.486. 
a  time.  I  refer  to  cases  where  the  mother  is  about 
ready  to  deliver  her  pup. 

I  frurther  think  that  if  a  mother  were  killed  her  pup  would  starve  to 
death,  for  she  suckles  the  pup  during  the  time  it 
remains  on  the  iBland,  and  it  has  no  other  means     Oeo*  Wardman,  p.  178. 
of  subsistence. 
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And  the  killing  of  females  shortly  after  the  delivery  of  tbeir  Tong 

can  not  but  have  the  effect  of  caoBing  the  deaA 
C.  A»  WUUamt,  j>.638.  of  their  offspring  through  lack  of  nonrishmeat 

FEEDING* 
Pftge  115  of  The  Cam. 

FOOD. 

Pftge  116  of  T}i6  Casow 

tSee  **  Feeding  SzcuBioiie.'*] 

I  have  notloed  that  the  stomachs  of  the  majority  ot  seals  captnrrii 

provided  they  were  young  females  or  inunatui 
A. B.Alexander, p. 956.  males,  were  empty,  while  the  stomachs  of  te 

old  bulls  were  well  filled  as  though  prepariBg 
themselves  for  the  demand  of  the  breeding  grounds.  Their  diet  wai 
made  np  of  salmon,  red  rockfish,  and  squid. 

wuiiamBrennan,p.d&9.  They  live  on  flsh  and  seawood* 

I  am  satisfied  the  principal  food  of  the  fur-seal  is  flsh.    DuriDg  tb 

summer  fish  are  practically  unknown  aboat  the 
Ckae.  Bryani,p,  6.         islands,  but  they  abound  in  great  quantities  in  d 

parts  of  Bering  Sea,  30  to  40  miles  itom  the  id- 
ands.  This  fsust  came  to  my  knowledge  during  my  eighteen  jeu^ 
whaling  experience  in  that  locality. 

The  principal  food  of  the  fhr-seal  is  flsh,  which  abound  in  all  pvts 

of  Bering  Sea,  except  in  the  neic^hborhood  of  the 
Sam'l  Falconer,  p.  166.   Pribilof  Islands  during  the  season  the  seals  sre 

on  land.  I  have  seen  a  fish  in  the  mouth  of  a  8eil 
in  the  water,  and  have  also  seen  fish  in  their  stomadis  when  cut  opra. 
It  is  my  belief  they  eat  some  kelp  also. 

Of  the  female  far-seal  stomach  I  know  nothing,  as  they  are  nol 
allowed  to  be  killed  on  the  islands,  but  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  ssf 

remnants  of  a  fish  and  kelp  diet  would  frequentlr 
W.  8.  HerpfoTd,p,  35.    be  found,  as  that  is  their  natural  food,  and  they  do 

considerable  traveling  backwards  smd  forwards 
from  the  fishing  banks  while  nursing  their  young  after  having  receired 
the  attention  of  the  bulls. 

I  examined  the  stomachs  of  the  fur-seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  daris^ 

the  month  of  July,  1887,  and  found  the  grest& 
Jm.  E,  Lennan,  p.  970.  number  to  contain  Alaska  mackereL    This  go» 

to  show  clearly  that  at  that  season  of  the  year 
this  fish  constitutes  an  important  item  in  the  diet  of  the  for-sesL 
Nursing  fur-seal  cows  were  found  in  July  as  far  as  100  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering  Sea^  feeding  on  mackerel 
as  above. 
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The  food  of  the  iiir-seal  I  believe  to  consist  mainly  of  flsb,  and  prob- 
ably chiefly,  while  in  Bering  Sea^  at  least,  of  cod- 
fish, the  partially  digested  vertebrae  of  this  species   S,  E.  MoTniyre,  p.  43. 
having  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  slaughtered 
animals  more  freqnently  than  any  other  food.    Squid  and  crustaceans 
have  also  been  found  in  some  instances,  but  the  supply  of  these  is  com- 
paratively limited,  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tike  waters  of  Ber- 
ing Sea  at  nearly  all  x>oints,  and  particularly  in  that  zone,  from  20  to 
60  miles  south  of  the  Pribilof  Group  abound  in  cod.    The  presumption 
is  well  grounded  that  the  old  male,  at  least,  made  good  use  of  his  oi>- 
X>ortunity  in  the  off  season,  for  he  leaves  the  islands  in  August,  after  an 
absolute  fast  of  three  to  four  months,  very  lank  and  lean,  and  again 
takes  his  place  upon  the  breeding  grounds  in  April  or  May  well 
rounded  out  with  a  thick  enveloi>e  of  blubber. 

I  have  seen  the  stomachs  of  several  seals  after  they  were  killed  and 
they  contained  only  pieces  of  fish,  which  seemed 
to  be  their  sole  food.    I  do  not  know  whether  they      T.  F.  Ryam,  p.  175. 
eat  kelp  or  not. 

Their  food  is  mainly  fish,  and  they  are  naturally  found  where  that  is 
most  abundant.    Seal-hunters  say  and  statistics 
show  that  where  fish  are  most  plentiful^  as  in  lati-    O.  M.  Seammum,  p.  475. 
tude  55^  to  56^  north,  in  Bering  Sea,  on  the 
Shumagin  Banks  off  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  and  off  the  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  there  the  best  catches  of  seals  are  made. 
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Page  116  of  The  Case. 
[See  aleo  '*Food"  and  "Pelagic  SeftUng— Pestniction  of  Nursing  Females."] 

* 

Have  taken  females  that  were  fidl  of  milk  60  Peter  Anderamj  p.ZlB. 
miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  observed  that  very  few  seals  go  out  to  sea  to  feed  during  June, 
July,  and  August,  except  females  and  some  of     ,      .      ^ 
the  younger  males.  '^*^-  ^'^^^^^^  P- 1- 

The  females  go  and  come  after  the  first  few  days  of  their  stay  at  the 
island.    I  have  seen  rookeries,  and  ];>articularly 
the  one  on  the  reef,  plainly  in  sight  from  St.  Paul     jno.  Arfnatrong,  p.  2. 
village,  swarming  with  pups  and  comparatively 
few  mothers  in  sight,  and  it  has  sometimes  remained  so  for  twenty  or 
-    thirty  hours  at  a  time,  convincing  me  that  they  must  have  gone  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  islands  for  food. 

In  four  or  five  days  after  it  is  born  the  mother     KerHok  ArUmanoff,  p, 
seal  leaves  her  pup  and  goes  away  in  the  sea  to  ^^' 
feed. 

Most  of  the  seal  taken  in  Bering  Sea  by  me  were  cows  with  milk. 
Oows  with  milk  have  been  taken  by  me  100  miles  Wiltam  c.  Benmeu,  p, 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands.  357. 
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There  is  nothing  on  the  beach  for  the  old  ones  to  eat,  and  they  gc 
^„.      „  „^^  several  miles  from  the  rookeries  out  to  sea  to  ob 

WilUamBrennan,p,^9-  f^g^  food- 

For  the  first  few  days,  and  possibly  for  a  week  or  even  ten.  days,  the 

female  is  able  to  nourish  her  young  or  offspring, 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  15.  but  she  is  soou  compelled  to  seek  the  sea  for  food^ 

that  her  voracious  young  feeder  may  be  proi>erly 
nourished,  and  this  seems  to  be  permitted  on  the  part  of  the  ma]e, 
even  though  under  protestation.  The  whole  physical  economy  of  the 
seal  seems  to  be  arranged  for  alternate  feasting  and  fasting,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  early  days  of  its  life  the  young  seal  might  b^ 
amply  nourished  by  such  milk  as  its  mother  might  be  able  to  fumi&l 
without  herself  resorting  to  the  sea  for  food. 

At  the  time  I  was  on  the  islands  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  &a] 

at  all  within  3  miles  of  the  islands,  and  that  tl)^ 
8»  N.  Buyniukff,  p.  21.  seals  to  feed  had  to  go  farther  than  that  from 

land.  This  belief  is  founded  on  statements  made 
me  by  natives  on  the  islands,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  fresh  Ash 
were  seldom  eaten  upon  the  islands. 

I  have  also  observed  seals,  presumably  fishing,  at  distances  vary- 
ing from  10  to  150  miles  from  the  island,  and  am 
JohnC.  Cantweil,p.40S,  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  seals  seen  at  dis- 
tances more  than  10  miles  from  laud  during  the 
breeding  season  are  females. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  mothers 

in  milk,  and  were  feeding  around  thefishinghanks 
Job.  L.  Carihouifp,  409.  just  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  I  got  most 

of  my  seals  from  50  to  250  miles  from  the  seal 
islands.  I  don't  think  I  ever  sealed  within  25  miles  of  the  Pribylov 
Islands. 

We  were  hunting  in  the  Bering  Sea  most  of  the  time  off  Seventy-two 

and  Unamak  Pass,  and  we  caught  the  seals  as 
Cluu.  Chalatt,  p.  410.     they  were  goin  g  to  and  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  to 

feed  on  the  fishing  grounds.  We  caught  a  great 
many  seals  on  the  fishing  banks  just  north  and  close  by  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago. 

It  is  my  experience  that  fdlly  85  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  took  iB 

Bering  Sea  were  females  that  had  given  birth  to 
Christ  Clausen,  p.  320.    their  pups,  and  their  teats  would  be  full  of  milk. 

I  have  caught  seals  of  this  kind  from  100  to  150 
miles  away  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Nearly  all  the  cows  are  in  milk  during  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, while  they  are  out  seeking  for  food,  and  1 
Peter  Collins,  p.  413.      have  seen  mothers  with  their  breasts  full  of  W"* 

killed  100  miles  or  more  from  the  seal  islands.  1 
know  they  go  great  distances  in  search  of  food. 

After  the  mother  seals  have  given  birth  to  their  young  on  the  islands? 

she  goes  to  the  water  to  feed  and  bathe,  and  1 
W.  C.  Coulson,p.  416.     have  observed  them,  not  only  around  the  islands, 
bat  from  80  to  100  miles  out  at>  E^^b. 
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• 

In  different  years  the  feeding  grounds  or  the  location  where  the 
greater  uiimber  of  seafs  are  taken  by  poachers  seem  to  differ;  in  other 
words,  the  seals  frequently  change  feeding  grounds.  For  instance,  in 
1887,  the  greatest  number  of  s^s  were  taken  by  poachers  between 
Umunab:,  Akatan  Passes,  and  the  seal  islands,  and  to  the  southwest- 
vard  of  St.  George  Island.  In  1889,  the  catching  was  largely  done  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  in  many  cases  from  50  to  150  miles  dis- , 
taut  from  the  seal  islands.  In  the  season  of  1890,  to  the  southward 
and  southward  and  westward ;  also  to  northwest  and  northeast  of  the 
islands,  showing  that  the  seals  have  been  scattered.  The  season  of 
1891,  the  greatest  number  were  taken  to  northward  or  westward  of  St. 
Paul,  and  at  various  distances  &om  25  to  150  miles  away. 

I  have  seen  seals  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  distant  100  miles  or 
moie  from  the  islands  at  various  times  between  the 
first  of  July  and  October.    These  seals  were  doubt-      w.  H,  Dally  p.  23. 
less  in  search  of  food,  which  consists,  according 
to  my  observations,  offish,  squid,  crustaceans,  and  even  mollusks. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  females.    Have  taken  them 
70  miles  firom  the  islands  that  were  full  of  milk.  George  DUliowy  p,  323. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  got 
over  800  seals  in  there,  most  of  them  being  fe- 
males in  milk,  and  we  killed  them  from  20  to  100     Richard  Doian,  p,  419. 
miles  off  the  seal  islands.    I  saw  the  milk  running 
on  the  deck  when  we  were  skinning  them;  that  was  the  only  way  I 
eoald  tell  they  were  females. 

I  also  found  that  females  after  giving  birth  to  their  young  at  the  rook- 
ies seek  the  codfish  banks  at  various  points  at 
AdigtaDce  of  firom  40  to  125  miles  firom  the  islands     Jas.  M,  Douglas,  p.  420. 
for  food,  and  are  frequently  absent  one  or  more 
%8  at  a  time,  when  they  return  to  find  their  young. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  May  25th  and  we  got  703  seals  in  there, 
^  greater  quantity  of  which  were  females  with 
4eir  breasts  full  of  nnlk,  a  fact  which  I  know  by     G^eo.  FaircMld,  p,  423. 
'^afiOD  of  having  seen  the  milk  flow  on  the  deck 
^hen  they  were  being  skinned. 

We  caught  them  from  10  to  50  miles  off  the  seal  islands. 

After  the  fertilization  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  and  from  the  water 
^^  will,  in  search  of  food,  which  she  must  obtain 
*^  she  can  nurse  her  pup.    She  goes  on  these     Samn,  Falconer,  p,  165. 
^^ing  excursions  sometimes,  I  believe,  40  or  more 
^iles  from  the  islands,  and,  as  she  swims  with  great  rapidity,  covers 
^e  distance  in  a  short  time.    She  may  go  much  farther,  for  I  have 
^nown  a  cow  to  be  absent  from  her  pup  for  two  days,  leaving  it  with- 
out nourishment  for  this  period.    This  shows  how  tenacious  of  life  a 
young  seal  is  and  how  long  it  can  live  without  sustenance  of  any  sort. 
Afte"  the  pup  is  a  few  days  old  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed  and 
^  first  she  will  only  stay  away  for  a  few  hours, 
^^t  as  the  pup  grows  stronger  she  will  stay  away     J^'  FraiU,  p,  108. 
^re  and  more  until  e^e  will  sometimes  be  away 

>kW66k. 
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Wm.  Frager,  p.  427.  We  killed  females  giving  milk  more  Hm  IM 

miles  from  the  seal  islands. 

John  Fgfe,  p.  429.  '  We  killed  some  of  them  fkt>m  50  to  100  nfltf  rf 

the  seal  islands,  and  were  very  tame. 

Chad.  Qearge,  p.  860.         Have  killed  sesJs  200  miles  from  the  PribiM 

Islands  that  were  full  of  milk. 

Tko9.  Oibsan^  p.  432.         I  have  killed  mother  seals  in  mDk  from  40  to  101 

miles  off  the  seal  islands. 

Daring  the  entire  sealing  season  males  of  all  classes  remain  on  Ak 

islands,  except  that  the  bachelors  once  in  a  vbik 
H.  A,  Glidden,p.  110.    go  into  the  water,  but  remain  in  the  vidnitritf 

the  islands.  The  females,  on  the  oontnuy,  vt 
going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  water  for  the  pnrpose  of  feeding.  I 
believe  it  is  while  the  females  are  thus  going  to  and  from  the  fMmg 
grounds  and  through  the  Aleutian  passes  that  they  are  intercepted  and 
shot  by  open-sea  sealers. 

1  have  also  learned  by  conversation  with  Bering^  Sea  hnnters  that 

they  kill  seal  cows  20  to  200  miles  from  the  bred 
E.  M.  Chreenleaf,  p.  324.  ing  grounds  and  that  these  cows    had  recentlj 

given  birth  to  young.  I  have  observed  in  tli 
skins  that  the  size  of  the  teats  shows  either  an  advanced  state  of  pr^- 
nancy  or  of  recent  delivery  of  young. 

Arihwr  Oriffin,  p.  S26.       Those  they  shoot.    We  captured  females  in 

milk  from  20  to  100  miles  from  the  rookeries. 

JamM  Orifin,  p-  ^33.        Have  killed  female  seal  90  miles  from  the  seal 

islands  that  were  full  of  milk. 

M^ority  of  the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  females  with  milk  in 
„   ,.    „  ...    them.    Have  killed  them  ftdl  of  milk  100  iiiik« 

MarUn  Hannon,  p.  446.    ^^  ^^^  ^^  .^^^^^ 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  Ist  of  Junej^^and  caught ahoot 

200  seals  in  those  waters.    They  were  mostly 

JameB  Harritan,  p.  326.  mothers  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  tod 

were  around  the  &hing  banks  feeding. 

Most  of  the  seals  killed  on  the  coast  are  inregnant  females,  while 

those  we  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  after  the  Ist  of 
James  ffayward,  p.  328.  Jnly  were  females  that  had  given  birth  to  tbeir 

young  on  the  seal  islands  and  come  ont  into  tbe 
sea  to  feed.  Have  caught  them  150  miles  off  from  the  shore  of  the  seil 
islands,  and  have  skinned  them  when  their  breasts  were  tuH  of  nul^ 
Seals  travel  very  fast  and  go  a  long  way  to  feed. 

It  is  known  and  currently  believed  among  the  natives  of  fhe  seal  le* 

lands,  and  also  among  the  employes  of  the  seafi&f 
W.  S.  Jlerrford,  p.  84.     company,  past  and  present,  that  the  mother  sni 

will  go  great  distances  and  be  gone  lor  iongp^ 
xioda  of  time  in  quest  of  food.    Such  is  also  my  observation  and  bew 
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In&ct  U  is  a  oommon  thing  to  see  squads  or  herds  gcmg  oat  and  com- 
ing in  at  yarious  times  dariDg  the  day.  Food  around  the  immediate 
TJdnity  of  the  seal  islandn  is  at  the  best  of  times  scarce,  and  as  the 
lookeries  inerease  in  the  namber  of  their  occupants  it  becomes  neces- 
ary  for  them  each  day  to  go  farther  and  farther.  Distance,  however, 
is  DO  particolar  object  to  them,  as  they  are  very  speedy  travelers. 

After  Hbe  young  is  a  few  days  old  the  mother     Wm.  Hermann,p.44B. 
travels  oat  to  the  fishing  banks  to  feed. 

I  observe  that  narsing  cows  range  from  60  to  80  miles  from  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  to  feed,  and  were  always  most  numer- 
ous in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction  from     Norman  Hodg8onfp,3&!. 
tlieiiL 

The  majority  of  seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  are  females.     I  have 
killed  female  seals  75  miles  from  the  islands,  that 

were  full  of  milk-  J.  Jokiuon,  p.  331. 

I  think  many  of  the  mother  seals  go  from  their  breeding  grounds  on 
liie  islands  many  miles  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
search  of  food,  often  to  a  distance  of  150  to  180     ^^t^  Kieman,  p.  460. 
Biles.   They  trav^  very  fast,  and  it  is  on  these 
eicoTsions  that  many  of  them  are  killed. 

Soon  after  a  cow  brings  forth  her  young  she  goes  into  the  water  to 
get  food.    I  know  from  actual  observation  that 
they  go  at  least  20  miles  from  the  islands,  but   LowU  Kimmel,  p.  m. 
)ww  much  &rther  I  am  unable  to  state. 

As  soon  as  the  pups  are  a  few  days  old  the  cows  go  into  the  sea  to 
feriand  they  stay  out  a  little  longer  every  time 
fey  go  until  they  will  be  away  for  a  week  at  a     2fiooU  Krukoff,  p.  133. 


When  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  for  food  her  stay  there  becomes 
koger  and  longer  as  the  season  advances,  until 
It  times  she  wSl  be  away  for  three  or  four  days     ^90^  Kuihen^p.  129. 
atatime. 

In  the  Bering  Sea  I  have  noticed  that  in  skinning  seals  milk  would 
^  out  of  the  teats  of  females  who  had  given 
^irth  recently  to  their  young  on  the  islands.    I     Andrew  Lamg,p.9a&, 
b?e  caught  this  class  of  females  from  75  to  100 
aulas  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

In  killing  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
^n^st,  and  September,  I  noticed  that  a  large 
unmber  of  them  were  females  and  mothers  giving      wm,  H.  Lang,  p.  458. 
^.   I  have  killed  mothers  in  milk  all  the  way 
^m  10  to  200  miles  off  shore. 

hi  1889 1  hunted  in  the  Bering  Sea  from  80  to  100  miles  off  the  Pribi- 
W  Islands.    Two-thirds  of  fur  catch  were  cows     ^      ,  ««. 

m  mn\^  Tho9-  Lowe,  p.  371. 
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We  went  into  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  26th  or  28th  of  Jnne,  and 

while  m  there  we  caught  389  seals,  nearly  all  of 
Thas.  Lyons,  p,  460.       which  were  mother  seals  in  milk,  which  fact  I 

know  from  seeing  the  milk  flow  on  the  deck  while 
we  were  skinning  them.  We  took  them  a  good  ways  from  the  islands, 
but  do  not  know  how  many  miles. 

When  the  pups  are  a  few  days  old  the  mothers  leave  them  (gai- 

erally  soon  after  coitus  upon  the  rookeries  with 
S.  B.  Mclntyre,  p,  41.  the  old  male)  to  go  to  the  feeding  grounds,  re- 
turning at  intervals  of  one  to  three  or  four  days 
to  suckle  their  young. 

We  sailed  from  Victoria  in  June  and  went  due  north,  and  commenced 

sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea,  catching  about  400 
Wm,  McLaughlin,  p.  462.  seals.    We  hunted  around  the  islands  there,  from 

50  to  60  miles  offshore.  Most  of  those  were  fe- 
males that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  and  were  with  milk. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  islands  have  you  killed  those  mother  seals  tliat 

were  in  milkf — ^A.  I  have  killed  them  as  £eur  off 

Alex.  McLean,  p.  438.      as  150  miles  off  the  land. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seaf— A. 
Both  in  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  They  were  evidently  the  mothers  that  had  young? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  had  their  young.  Some  of  the  seals  had  left  their  young  on  the  is- 
lands and  were  going  away,  and  were  through  with  them  or  going  to  feed. 
Sometimes  a  seal  goes  a  long  way  off  the  island  at  a  certain  time.  It 
depends  where  the  feed  is.  A  seal  does  not  think  very  much  of  tray- 
eling  100. miles;  they  travel  very  fast  when  they  want  to. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  kill  any  cow  seals  that  were  in  milk  that  had  given 

birth  to  young  and  were  in  milkt — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
Dan'l  McLean,  p.  444.    have  in  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  seal  islands  were  tfaeyf— 
A.  Sixty  miles;  all  the  way  from  20  to  60  miles;  oft*  St.  George  and  St 
Paul. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  catch  of 

forty-eight  were  cows  in  milk.    This,  at  a  distance 
Robert  H.McManus  p.  ^^  200  miles  from  the  rookeries,  shows  that  the 

nursing  cows  ramble  all  over  the  Bering  Sea  ia 
search  of  their  chief  food,  the  codfish,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  along  the  coast  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  During  the  migratory 
journey  north  in  the  spring  the  cows  with  young  become  the  easiest 
victims  to  the  hunter,  owing  to  being  more  fatigued,  and  consequently 
sleep  more  than  other  class  of  seals.  From  all  information  1  could 
glean  from  the  skipper,  when  I  pointed  out  the  circumstance  of  cows 
in  milk  being  killed  so  far  from  the  islands,  leads  me  to  understand 
that  had  the  cruise  of  the  Otto  been  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier,  the 
proportion  of  nursing  cows  in  a  catch  would  be  still  greater  than  that 
herein  exhibited. 

Each  year  we  would  enter  the  Bering  Sea  about  June,  and  we  sealed 

from  60  to  150  miles  from  the  islands.    The  first 

Tkot.  Madden,  p.  A^.     year  we  caught  about  700  seals  in  the  sea^  and 

we  caught  very  big  catches  in  1888  and  l^}  ^^^ 
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: '  iBHt  ye&t  we  only  caught  160.    Most  of  them  were  cow  seals,  having 
-^ .  giY6&  birth  to  their  young,  and  their  breasts  had  milk  in  them.    I  saw 
~    the  milk  roBiiiAg  out  of  their  breasts  on  the  deck  as  they  were  being 
skinned. 

ft .  ■ 

When  the  pup  is  a  few  days  old  the  eow  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed, 

and  as  the  pup  grows  older  the  cow  will  stiay 
,^  longer  and  longer,  until  sometimes  she  will  be    Anton Mao9ei^jf,p.UiL 
"    away  for  a  week.    My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that 

none  but  the  mother  sesds  go  out  in  the  sea  to  eat  during  the  time  the 

herds  are  on  the  islands,  and  this  accounts  for  the  great  number  of 
"  cows  shot  by  the  sealing  schooners  in  Bering  Sea  during  July,  August, 

and  September. 

The  young  males  or  bachelors  that  are  killed  for  skins  are  found  to 
be  full  of  food  in  May  and  early  in  June,  but  their  w- ,  ^ ^ 

stomachs  are  empty  when  kiUed  in  July  or  later.  145"*^  Melavidav,  p. 
This  shows,  I  think,  that  none  go  out  to  feed  in 
'    the  sea  except  the  cows  during  the  time  they  are  nursing  their  young. 

Have  killed  seals  250  miles  from  the  Pribilof     C^.  JE.  Miner,  p.  466. 
'    Island,  with  milk. 

After  birth  a  pup  at  once  begins  to  suckle  its  mother^  who  leaves  its 
offspring  only  to  go  into  the  water  for  food,  which 
I  believe  from  my  observation  consists  mainly  of     T,  F,  Morgan,  p,G2, 
fish,  squids,  and  crustaceans.    In  her  search  for 
food  the  female,  in  my  opinion,  goes  40  miles  or  even  farther  from  the 
islands. 

The  bachelors  while  on  the  islands,  In  my  opinion,  feed  very  little, 
and  practically  it  is  only  the  female  seals  which  feed  while  located  on 
the  islands.  The  speed  of  a  seal  wh^i  swimming  is  very  great,  cover- 
ing, I  should  say,  j&om  10  to  15  miles  an  hour.  Therefore  a  female  can 
easily  go  to  the  feeding  grounds  and  return  to  the  islands  in  a  day; 
.  and  that  so  &r  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  the  foregoing  facts  are  practi- 
cally corroborated  by  all  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
or  observe  seal  Ufe  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in  Bering  Sea. 

They  sometimes  go  out  from  100  to  200  miles  off  the  islands,  while 
the  young  ones  still  remain  on  the  islands.    After 
they  have  been  on  the  islands  they  contain  no  pup,     Nile*  NeUon,  p.  470. 
so  the  hunter  can  see  if  the  seal  has  been  on  the 
islands  or  not.    I  have  killed,  and  seen  killed,  mothers  in  milk  100  or 
more  miles  from  the  islands. 

During  these  journeys,  in  my  opinion,  she  goes  a  distance  of  from  40 
to  200  miles  from  the  islands  to  feed;  and  it  is  at 
liiis  time  she  falls  a  prey  to  the  pelagic  hunter.         L.  A.Noyes,  p,  82. 

In  my  opinion,  the  cows  are  the  only  seals  that 
go  into  the  sea  to  feed  from  the  time  they  haul  out  in  May  till  they 
leave  the  islands  in  November  or  December;  and  my  opinion  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  seals  killed  in  May  have  plenty  of  food  in  their 
stomachs,  mostly  codfish,  while  those  killed  in  July  have  no  signs  of 
anything  like  food  in  their  stomachs. 

Again,  the  males  kUled  for  food  as  the  season  advances  are  found  to 
be  poorer  and  poorer,  and  in  all  cases  after  July  their  stomachs  are 
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empty.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  none  bnt  mother  Mdsfoiili 
the  Rca  to  feed  daring  the  summer  months,  and  this  aocomite  fortke 
Budden  decrease  in  the  herd  after  the  sealing  schooners  heeame nu- 
merous iu  Bering  Sea  about  1884. 

John  OUm,p.  471.  We  caught  these  mothers,  Ihll  of  milk,  fern  51 

to  150  miles  oft  the  seal  islands.    I  shot  twartj 
eight  myself. 

When  the  pup  is  from  4  to  6  days  old,  the  mother  goes  into  flic  ¥>te 

for  food  and,  as  time  parses,  her  stay  bewoe 
J,  c.  Bedpaihy  j>.i48.      longer,  until  finally  she  will  be  away  from  lier|fflp 

for  several  days  at  a  time,  and  sometiines  for  i 
whole  week.  During  these  longer  migrations  she  often  goes  200  mite 
from  the  rookery,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  men  who  were  engi?ed 
in  the  trade  of  pelagic  hunting  that  they  had  taken  "  mothers  inmilk' 
at  a  distance  of  over  200  miles  from  the  seal  islands. 

The  cows,  however,  eat,  and  sometimes  go  60  miles  to  get  food,  md 

perhaps  farther.    Old  experienced  poachers  is 

T.  F.  Byan,p.  175.         formed  me  that  they  remained  that  distance  ftw> 

the  islands  to  capture  the  seals  when  they  cam 
to  feed. 


Sometimes  we  opened  them  and  found  young  pnps  inside,  and 

times  they  were  mothers  that  had  given  birtli  to 

Adoiphu98ayer8,pA73.th^T  young  and  their  breasts  were  fhH  of  mOt 

and  we  often  killed  them  lOO  miles  or  more  fios 
the  seal  islands. 

The  cows,  however,  go  and  come  at  will  after  the  pups  are  dropped, 

and  may  be  found  in  large   nnmbers  with  ^ 

C.  M,  Seammon,p,  475.    mammary  glands  distended  with  milk  maay  milei 

from  the  breeding  grounds. 

Of  the  females  taken  in  Bering  Sea  nearly  all  are  in  milk,  and  Ihan 

seen,  the  milk  come  from  the  carcasses  of  dead 
X.  a.  Shepard,p.  1S9.      females  lying  on  the  decks  of  sealing  vessels  whidi 

were  more  than  100  miles  from  the  Pribiiof  Is- 
lands. From  this  fact,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  I  have  seen  sells 
in  the  water  over  150  miles  from  the  islands  during  the  summer,  I «« 
convinced  that  the  female,  after  giving  birth  to  her  yonng  on  the  rook- 
eries, goes  at  least  150  miles,  in  many  cases,  from  the  islands  in  search 
of  food. 

Wm.E.  Smith,  p.Ais.        Have  taken  female  seals  in  Bering  Sea  about 

145  miles  from  the  Pribiiof  Islands. 

Seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  after  the  birth  of  the  paps  are  hrf^ 

mother   seals,  and  the  farther  they  are  ivxn' 
Z,  L.  Tanner,  p.  374.       from  the  islands  the  greater  the  percentage  wiD 

be.  The  reason  for  this  seeming  paradox  is  veiT 
simple.  The  young  males,  having  no  family  resx>onsibilities,  can  alM 
to  hunt  nearer  home,  where  fo(^  can  be  found  if  sufficient  tune  is 
devoted  to  the  search.  The  mother  does  not  leave  her  young  except 
when  necessity  compels  her  to  seek  food  for  its  sosteaanoe.    ohe  csb 
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[  to  waste  time  on  feeding  groonds  already  occupied  by 
nd  more  active  feeders;  hence  she  makes  the  best  of  her  way 
ieldSy  fiEU-ther  away,  gorges  herself  with  food,  then  seeks  rest 
et  nap  on  the  sorfiB^.  Under  these  conditions  she  sleeps 
nd  becomes  an  e^y  victim  to  the  watchful  hunter. 

e  tdlled  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  mostly  females  in  milk.    We 
t  nearer  to  the  islands  than  between  25      . , ,  ,    «r  «i. 
es.     We  kiUed  most  of  them  while  they     ^^'^*  ^'  Th(mp»on, 
:  to  or  retorning  from  the&hing  banks. 

bBT  seals  go  out  to  sea  to  feed  soon  after  giving  birth  to 

^y  and  return  at  intervals  of  from  a  few 

iveral  days  to  suckle  and  nourish  their     Daniel  Wehtter,  p.  180. 


3ver  Imnted  within  15  miles  of  the  Pribilof  Islands;  but  I 
killed  S€ials  in  milk  at  distances  of  not      ,,  ,    ,  n^r.        in^ 
DO  to  200  Bodies  firom  these  islands.  ^*'^***^  '^****'  ^'  ^^• 

ler  seals,  while  rearing  their  young  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 

months  of  July,  August,  September. 
ir  of  each  year,  leave  the  islands  ana     w.  H.  WitUamM,  p.  9i. 
tea  to  feed^  returning  at  intervals  to 
hment  to  their  young.    That  they  traveled  long  distances  in 
food  at  these  times  is  a  well-known  fact  and  substantiated 
ements  of  reputable  persons  who  have  been  on  sealing  ves- 
en  tbem  killed  200  miles  or  more  from  the  islands  and  who 
kve  seen  the  decks  of  vessels  slippery  with  milk  flowing  from 
es  of  the  dead  females. 

SPEED  IN  SWIMMINa. 

Page  119  of  The  Case. 
[See  alto  "VeedfaigSxoiixaloQB."] 

>b9ervation  I  am  convinced  that  a  seal  can  swim  more  rapidly 

species  of  fish,  and  I  believe  that  a  fe- 

1  leave  the  islands,  go  to  a  fishing  ground     chaa.  Bryant,  p,  s. 

distant  and  easily  return  the  same  day. 

)al8  can  without  difficyity  swim  10, 15,  or  even  20  miles  an 

iveral  hours  at  a  time. 

round  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seal  islands  is  at  the  best 

scarce,  and  as  the  rookeries  increase  in 

£)er  G^  their  occupants  it  becomes  neces-      w.  s.  Hertford,  p.  34. 

them  each  day  to  go  farther  and  farther. 

i,  however,  is  no  particular  object  to  them,  as  they  are  very 

ravelers. 

DEPABTUBB  FBOH  THE  ISLAia>S. 

Page  119  of  The  Case. 

ommence  leaving  In  October,  and  but  few  are  found  on  the 

w  late  as  December,  unless  it  should  be  a 

iter*  C.  L.  Fowler,  p.  %. 
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Jno.  FratU,  p.  106. 


THE   BACHELORS. 

The  cows  and  bachelors  begin  to  leaTehOcto^ 
ber  and  November,  but  their  going  is  regolitai 
somewhat  by  the  weather. 


Jno,  Armitrong,  p»  2. 


THE  BACHELORS. 


ABBIYAL  AT  THE  ISLAJCBS. 
Page  120  of  The  Case. 

The  large  bachelor  seals  arrive  on  the  idnJi 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  June  each  year,  M 
and  fat  as  they  can  be. 


K.Artomanojf,  p.  100.       Male  seals  from  2  to  6  years  old  do  not  god 

the  breeding  rookeries,  but  haul  oat  by  tiio- 
selves. 

Between  the  arrivals  of  bulls  and  females,  bat  rather  closely  Ibllfff • 

ing  the  bulls,  come  the  bachelors ;  those  immaton 
J.  Stanly  Brown,  p.  13.  young  males  which  furnish  the  skins  of  commertt 

The  natives  after  the  long  winter  are  eager  fo 
fresh  meat,  and  it  is  usually  possible  to  make  drives  of  them  for  food 
not  later  than  May  15,  and  sometimes  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earUa 

BuihBwrdukof$Metal,,      The  latter  part  of  March  came  the  "hoDas- 
^*  ^^'  chickie,"  or  younger  bachelor  seals;  these  in  ton 

were  followed  by  smaller  males. 

The  young  male  seals  from  1  to  5  years  of  age,  called  <'  badiekxre,' 

come  about  the  same  time  as  the  females,  hat  d» 
8.  N.  BuyniUkif,  p.  21.    not  go  onto  the  breeding  rookeries,  evidently  f€a^ 

ing  the  old  bulls.  These  bachelors  haul  ap  hj 
themselves  on  narrow  places  along  the  shore  left  between  the  bieediof 
rookeries,  and  from  these  points  proceed  inland  much  fEurther  ^^^^  tbe 
breeding  rookeries. 


Qeo.    Comer, 
(Antaroiio), 


598  The  young  "  wigs  ^  or  nonbreeding  males,  not 
being  allowed  on  the  rookeries,  herd  by  tbat 
selves,  and  never  molest  the  harems. 


The  young  male  seals  from  2  to  5  years  old  come  in  May  or  June  and 
^  T  V   1       AC  ^^^1  o^*  l>y  themselves:  the  older  ones  naoaHy 

C.  L.  Fowler,  p.  25.  ^^^^  ^^^^ 


John  FratUfP,  106. 


The  bachelors  come  in  May,  the  older  ones  flnt) 
and  they  continue  coming  till  Joly,  when  the 
younger  ones  arrive. 


The  bachelors,  or  young  males,  began  to  arrive  about  the  same  tine 

as  the  cows.    The  bachelors  try  to  land  on  tlie 
Louie  Kimmel,p,  ITS.     breeding  rookeries  occupied  by  the  bulls,  bat  are 

driven  off  by  the  older  males  and  are  compelW 
to  herd  together  by  themselves  separately  from  the  bulls  and  oowSi 
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Then  the  oldest  of  the  bachelors  come,  after  the  bulls,  and  they  keep 
coming  till  July,  and  they  haul  out  by  themselves 
on  the  hauling  grounds;  and  the  bulls  and  cows     NiooU  Krukoff,p,i93. 
go  together  on  the  breeding  rookeries.    If  the 
bachelors  went  on  the  breeding  rookeries  the  bulls  would  kill  them. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  young  males  begin  to  haul  out,  but  are 
driven  off  by  the  bulls,  who  would  tear  them  to 
pieces  if  they  went  on  the  breeding  rookeries.     Aggei  Kushen,  p.  129. 
Consequently  the  bachelors  haul  oat  by  them- 
selves and  are  easily  surrounded  and  driven  into  the  killing  ground 
without  disturbing  the  breeding  rookery. 

The  bachelors  commence  to  haul  out  in  May,  and  they  haul  out  till  late 
in  July,  the  older  ones  coming  early  and  the  „ ,     ,  . 

younger  ones  later.  ^**^~  Meiavedoff,p.  144. 

The  young  males,  or  bachelors,  whose  skins  are  taken  by  the  lessees, 
begin  to  haul  out  in  May,  and  they  continue  to 
haul  out  until  late  in  July,  the  older  ones  coming    x.  A.  Noyea,  p.  82. 
first  and  the  younger  ones  later;  and  they  herd  by 
themselves  during  May,  June,  and  July,  because  were  they  to  approach 
the  breeding  grounds  the  bulls  would  drive  them  off  or  destroy  them. 

The  young  males,  or  bachelor  seals  [begin  to     ThamaaF.Byan,p.iU. 
appear],  about  the  same  time  [June  1]. 

THE  KILLABLE  GLASS. 

Page  120  of  The  Case. 
(See  "The  KilUUe  daaa,"  nnder  "  Menagemeat  of  the  Seal  Bookeriee.'^ 

FEEDING>. 

Page  121  of  The  Case. 
[See  liUo  *'  The  Cows.— Feeding  Excnntone."] 

The  greater  part  of  the  older  bachelors  appear  to  J^ohn  Arnutrong,  p,  i. 
be  always  about  the  rookeries  after  the  cows  come. 

While  the  same  seals  [large  bachelors]  in  September  are  very  thin  in 
flesh,  or  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the  bull 
seals  then  are,  which,  it  is  well  known,  do  not   Joki^Arm9inmg,p.  2. 
leave  the  rookeries  for  some  four  months,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  yearlings  and  2-year-olds  remain  in  good  condition  the 
entire  season,  and  must,  I  think,  go  off  to  the  feeding  grounds  occa- 
sionsJly  during  the  summer. 

The  "  Holluschickie''  (bachelors)  do  not  go  out  to  feed.    When  they 
come  in  May  there  is  plenty  of  fish  in  their    «.      „      . 
stomachs,  but  after  June  there  is  nothing.  ^^'^  Bnterin,  p.  103. 

Toong"  wigs ''go  into  the  water,  but  during  the     ^«>.   C<mer,    p.   698 
breeding  season  hang  around  the  rookeries,  never  i^^^^^o*^)* 
going  fiur  from  shore. 
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I  have  also  obflerved  that  the  male  seals  killed  soon  after  the 

come  to  the  islands  are  fat  and  their  stomaet 
C.L.FawUr,p,2e.        filled  with  food,  while  those  killed  in  the  latU 

part  of  the  season  are  poor  and  lean  and  withoi 
fobd  in  their  stomachs. 

I  do  not  think  the  bachelors  go  to  feed  firom  the  time  they  haul  on 

until  they  leave  the  islands  in  November,  for 
•riM>*  H'oUb,  p.  lOS.        have  observed  the  males  killed  in  May  are  &t  an 

their  stomachs  fiill  of  fish,  mostly  codfish,  whil 
the  males  killed  in  July  and  afterwards  are  poorer  and  poorer  and  thei 
stomachs  are  empty. 

Of  the  stomachs  of  the  kiUable  seals,  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  de 

gree  of  regularity  in  what  may  be  found  in  them 
W.  8.  Hereford,  p,  S5.     perhaps  oltener  nothing,  many  times  a  few  worms, 

frequently  a  few  small  stones,  sometimes  a  qnan 
tity  of  pea-soup-looking  fluid,  the  result  of  the  process  of  digestion^ 
while  some  may  contain  the  remains  of  fish  bones,  kelp,  etc  . 

I  think  the  bachelors  do  not  eat  firom  the  time  they  arrive  till  they 

go  away,  and  I  think  so  because  the  seals  killed 
IfiooU  Krukog,  p,  138.    iu  May  and  early  June  are  fat  and  have  plenty  of 

food  in  their  stomachs,  while  those  killed  later  than 
June  are  poor  and  their  stomachs  are  empty,  and  they  get  pocsrer  and 
poorer  until  they  go  ofi*  in  November. 

And  I  have  found  that  the  seals  killed  in  May  and  early  June  were  &t 

and  that  their  stomachs  were  full  of  food,  pnnci- 
AnUm  Melavedojf,  p.  144.  pally  codfish,  and  that  later  in  the  season  they 

were  poor  and  had  nothing  in  their  stomachs. 

Young  males  killed  in  May  and  June  when  examined  are  found  to  be 

in  prime  condition,  and  their  stomachs  are  filled 
J.  C.  Bedpath,  p.  149.    with  fish — ^principaUy  codfish — ^but  those  killed 

later  in  the  season  are  found  to  be  poor  and  lean 
and  their  stomachs  empty,  which  shows  that  the  males  rarely  leave  the 
islands  for  food  during  the  sunmier  months. 


I  have  observed  that  the  male  seals  taken  in  the  forepart  of  the 

son,  or  within  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Dann  WeUter,  p,  ISO.    the  islands,  are  fat  and  their  stomachs  contain 

quantities  of  undigested  fish  (mostly  ood),  while 
the  stomachs  of  those  killed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  are  emptf  y 
and  they  diminish  in  flesh  until  they  leave  the  islands  late  in  the  M^ 
son.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  whUe  the  female  often  goes  longdii^ 
tances  to  feed  while  giving  nourishment  to  her  young,  the  male  0e^ 
of  two  years  old  and  over  seldom,  if  ever,  leave  the  islands  for  tha* 
purpose  until  they  start  on  their  migration  southward. 

MmaLiNa  with  the  cows. 

Page  122  of  The  Caae. 

From  my  observation  as  to  the  vitality  of  male  seals  I  beUeve  that 

it  is  difficult  to  detcoinine  with  absolute  aocara<7 
J.  Stanley  BrovmfpAi.  the  capacity  of  the  bull  seal  tor  rookery  aervic^ 

as  it  ma&t)  inlaxsi^  \si<eA&\i£e  depend  upon  the  ptf* 
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.tion  of  the  individual ;  but  I  am  nevertheless  of  the  opinion 
servative  estimate  would  be  that  he  could  serve  without  dif- 
east  one  cow  i)er  day  during  his  stay  upon  the  rookery.  Pos- 
est  results  would  not  be  achieved  thereby,  but  this  capacity, 
Dunection  with  the  fact  that  young  males  persistently  seek 
rtanities  upon  the  rookery  margins  and  at  the  water's  edge 
i  entire  season,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  no  breeding 
ires  the  island  unimpregnated. 

he  20th  of  July  the  breeding  grounds  present  a  compact, 

rangement  of  harems;  but,  under  the 

influence  of  the  completion  of  the  serv-     j.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  16. 

females  and  the  wandering  of  the  pups, 

tion  begun  at  that  date  rapidly  progresses.    It  is  at  this  time 

irgin  cows  of  2  years  of  age,  or  not  older  than  3,  mingle  more 

I  the  females  and  probably  enter  the  maternal  ranks,  for  the 

nl  males  and  maturer  bachelors,  no  longer  deterred  by  the 

also  freely  wander  over  the  breeding  grounds. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  ISLANDS. 
Page  122  of  The  Case. 

ly  (the  bachelors)  remain  on  or  about  the  islands  until  the 
y  of  the  weather  compels  them  to  leave, 
dually  late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,     c.  L.  Fowler,  p»  2o. 
Uy  some  remain  till  late  in  January. 

helors,  cows,  and  pups  go  in  November,  the  older  bachelors 
te  in  October  and  the  pups  in  Novem- 
etimes  in  good,  mild  weather  bachelors    Anton  Melovedoff,p,  144. 
and  killed  for  food  late  in  January. 

MIGRATION  OF  THE  HERD. 

CAUSES. 
Page  123  of  The  Caae. 

seals,  when  they  leave  the  island,  go  oflF     Kerriok  Artomanoff,  p. 
b  T  think  they  would  stay  around  hero  all  lOO. 
the  weather  was  not  so  cold. 

»ter  part  of  the  seals  that  we  find  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 

on  the  islands  in  Bering  Sea.    Most  of      ^.„. 

re  there  in  October  and  November.    If  ^gg"^*""*"*   Brennan,  p. 

ler  is  mild  they  stay  longer,  but  when 

faJls  they  leave  the  rookery  and  take  to  the  water.    Here  they 

and  for  some  days,  and  if  it  grows  milder  and  the  snow  melts 

lany  will  haul  up  again,  but  if  the  weather  remains  very  cold 

and  start  for  the  south. 

ne  they*  leave  the  islands  is  generally  the  middle  of  November, 
reather  is  the  true  mark  of  such  depart- 
'  seeming  to  be  unwilling  to  stay  after  chas,  Bryant,  p.  5. 
snow  or  sleet  comes.    On  departing  from 

*  The  pupa, 
3  8 
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their  island  home  they  proceed  sonthward  throngh  the  Aleatiai 
the  majority  goiog  through  or  to  the  eastward  of  the  pass  of  k 
1720.  The  cause  of  their  departure  ia  doubtless  th^  approacli 
weather  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  food. 

Providing  the  conditions  were  the  same  on  the  islands  the  ye; 
as  they  are  in  thesummer^  and  providing  the  food  supply  was  6 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  islands,  I  think  the  seals  woul< 
on  or  about  the  islands  during  the  entire  year.  The  seals  e 
consider  these  islands  their  home  and  only  leave  them  by  reasoi 
of  food  and  inclement  weather.  Some  seals  remain  about  the 
until  the  first  of  January,  and  the  winters  of  1874  and  1875  beir 
tionally  mild^  seals  remained  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island 
the  whole  year. 

The  seals  leave  the  rookeries  in  March  when  ice  begins  to  forn 

7      ht-  D  ^-    #  ^^^  islands  and  the  snow  commences  to  & 

miAnZr^''^     '  ^'  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonian  seals,  1 

never  leave  the  rookeries  or  the  waters  ii 
cinity,  only  going  out  into  the  inland  waters  in  search  of  food. 
Terra  del  Fuego  no  ice  forms  and  no  snow  falls  that  remains.  [ 
perature  remains  about  the  same  summer  and  winter.  I  thii 
formed  there  and  there  was  much  change  in  the  temperature  t 
would  migrate  northward  to  warmer  waters. 

The  seals  inhabiting  these  shores  do  not  migrate,  but  alway 

on  or  near  the  land,  only  going  a  short 

G€o.    Comer,  j>.    697  in  search  of  food,  and  at  all  seasons  and 

{Aniaroiic).  month  of  the  year  seals  can  be  found  on 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  provided  the  weather  remained  t 

the  year  round  as  it  is  in  the  summer, 
Samn  Falconer,  p.  165.    seal  herd  would  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  tl 

lof  Islands  during  the  entire  year,  for 
evidently  considers  these  islands  its  sole  home.    The  cause  of 
is,  as  I  believe,  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  with  snow  and 
perhaps  a  lack  of  food  supply. 

Gold  stormy  weather,  with  sudden  heavy  frost.,  will  di'ive 

sooner,  so  that  the  islands  will  be  des< 
jfio,  Fratis,  p.  108.         December  16,  while  warm  weather  will  kee 

of  bachelors  here  until  late  in  January 
have  known  them  to  be  driven  and  killed  for  food. 

I  think  the  duration  of  the  winter  season  has  a  direct  bearin 

northward  migration  of  the  fur-seal  spec 
Norman  Hodgson,  p.  d66.  have  observed  that  they  move  t^at  wa 

after  an  open  winter  than  an  unusuall; 
one. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  duri 

experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  tb 
^ndrew  J.  Hoffman, p.  tinationt— A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  thatj 

they  traveled  southward  to  a  more  mil 
mate. 
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The  climate  aud  feed  sapply  undoabtedly  control  the  migration  of 
the  seals  as  they  do  other  animals.  The  old 
males  being  hardier  and  stronger  can  withstand  ^'  ^-  ^^P^t  ^ol.  /,  p, 
the  climate  and  secure  food  under  conditions  that 
would  be  unendurable  for  females  and  young.  Male  seals  remain  ui)Qn 
and  around  the  islands  until  the  ice  appears.  The  natives  say  the  cod- 
fish also  disappears  with  the  first  appearance  of  ice.  Many  of  these 
males,  I  believe,  remain  upon  the  fishing  banks  in  Bering  Sea  during 
the  rest  of  the  winter.  Some  of  them  go  to  the  banks  outside  of  the 
Aleatian  chain,  and  others  to  the  banks  farther  east. 

The  far  seal  belonging  to  this  island  [Guadelupe.]  does  not  migrate, 
the  climate  being  sufficiently  uniform  all  the  year  \  t-  h 

round  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  so.         **^  x-te6e«,p.5l5. 

The  movements  of  the-  seals  are  governed  quite  Anton  Meim>idoff,  p. 
considerably  by  the  weather.  ^^ 

Early  in  November,  convoyed  by  the  older  seals,  the  pups  leave  the 
island  and  go  to  the  southward,  apparently  moved 
thereto  not  only  by  migratory  instincts,  but  be-  H.B.MolntyreypAl. 
cause  the  weather  at  the  islands  at  this  time  be- 
comes uuendurably  severe  for  them,  and  perhaps  for  the  further  reason 
that  a  sufficient  food  supply  for  all  can  not  be  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  islands.  But  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  they  pre- 
fer to  stay  upon  or  near  the  islands  at  this  time,  from  the  fact  that  as 
long  as  the  weather  is  comfortable  the  pups  and  nonbreeding  seals  may 
always  be  found  there  in  large  numbers;  and  even  after  snowfalls  and 
severe  weather  has  been  recorded,  the  nonbreeding  males,  upon  the  re- 
currence of  milder  weather,  again  resort  to  land,  and  have,  within  the 
time  of  my  connection  with  the  business,  been  repeatedly  captured  upon 
the  islands  in  considerable  numbers  in  December  and  January.  With* 
out  the  data  at  hand  from  which  to  absolutely  verify  my  statement,  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  class  of  animals  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  islands  throughout  three  of  the  twenty  years  from  1870 
to  1890,  and  more  or  less  of  them  were  killed  on  shore  in  every  month. 

I  believe  all  classes  of  seals  would  remain  constantly  about  the 
islands  if  conditions  of  climate  and  food  supply  were  favorable  to  their 
doing  so. 

On  the  approach  of  inclement  and  wintry  weather  the  seals  migrate 
to  find  places  where  food  is  abundant  and  where 
the  climatic  conditions  suit  them  best;  but  it  is     H.W.Molniyre.p.'iSQ. 
.notable  that  they  are  governed  in  this  solely  by 
consideration  of  their  own  comfort  and  convenience,  and  not  by  any 
fixed  or  even  approximate  time. 

Indeed,  so  well  are  the  people  of  the  islands  aware  of  their  habits  in 
this  respect,  that  they  carefully  watch  for  the  approach  of  ice  or  of  se- 
vere storms  from  the  northwest  before  taking  their  supply  of  seals  for 
winter  food. 

I  have  seen  many  seals  upon  the  Island  each  month  in  the  year,  with 
a  possible  excep/ion  of  the  month  of  March ;  and  I  have  been  informed 
that,  since  I  left  the  service,  seals  have  been  seen  and  captured  on  shore 
in  this  month  also. 
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The  time  of  their  *  departure  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  stai 

weather ;  if  the  winter  is  open,  they  may  1 
T. F.Morgan, p. e2,        much  later  upon  the  islands,  and  if 

lady  warm,  seals  may  be  found  during  tl 
•  winter  upon  and  about  the  islands.  Probably,  too,  they  are  iiu 
leave  the  islands  in  pursuit  of  food.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  islan 
a  little  warmer  in  winter  and  not  surrounded  by  ice,  the  seal 
remain  there  the  year  round,  as  they  evidently  consider  the 
group  their  home. 

The  seal  life  seems  reluctant  to  depart  from  the  islands,  and  < 

entirely  disappear  before  December  or  J 
J.  M,  Morton,  p.&i.        while  indeed,  if  the  winter  be  an  open  a 

one,  some  of  the  old  males  will  not  depai 
The  seals  are  undoubtedly  driven  from  the  island  by  the  seven 
climate  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  food.  Wei 
fer  these  facts,  I  should  be  unable  to  conceive  of  any  reason  i 
migration. 

They  do  not  migrate,  but  may  be  found  on  and  about  the 

at  all  times  of  year.    With  this  excepti< 

Chas,  W.Be€d,p,i72.     habits  do  not  vary,  as  far  as  I  know,  fro 

of  fur-seals  in  Alaskan  waters. 

The  fur  seals  of  the  north,  unlike  the  hair  seals,  do  not  seen 

the  severe  cold  weather  and  ice  of  the  n< 
C.  M,  Scammonyp.  476.    they  migrate  to  the  southward  upon  its  aj 

while  those  inhabiting  the  tropics,  as  at 
lapagos  Islands,  leave  the  islands  perhaps,  but  do  not  go,  so  f 
known,  to  any  great  distance. 

Fur-seals  first  appear  off  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  in  the  n< 

hood  of  Port  Etches,  early  in  the  month  ( 
J.  W.Smith, p,23S,         providing  the  winter  has  been  one  of 

duration.    I  believe  the  severity  of  th< 
season  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  time  of  the  movement  north 
the  for-seals,  as  I  have  observed  that  if  it  has  been  an  open  o 
appear  at  an  earlier  date:  ! while  after  an  unusually  severe 
jseals  are  later  in  making  tiieir  appearance. 

THE  OOUBSE. 
Page  124  of  The  Case. 

Our  occupation  does  not  take  us  below  the  entrance  to  Oocik 
r      ji      ^   ^  *   f    in  a  line  from  Cape  Elizabeth  on  the  penii 

p.  229*.  "*''*? "^''''■^  ""^  "*'•'  Cape  Douglass  on  the  mainland  opposite. 

latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  part  oi 

few  straggling  fur-seals  are  seen  about  the  entrance  to  the  inlet, 

actual  time  of  theii\  appearance  is  uncertain. 

Andrew   Anderson,   p.      I  usually  first  fall  in  with  fur-seals  off  Cfl 
^^^*  let  about  the  first  of  June.. 

*  The  pups. 


i 
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tain  herd  of  the  fdr-seals  bound  for  the  Pribilof  Islands  moves 
the  passes  of  the  Fox  Islands  of  the  Alen- 
In,  Uuimak  Pass  being  the  eastern  and      C.H.Ander$on,p.206. 
ir   Mountain  Islands  Pass  the  western 
:hroagh  which  the  seals  move  in  large  numbers.    A  few  occa^ 
go  through  Morzhovoi  Pass  on  their  way  north,  and  in  the  pas- 
th  in  the  fall  gray  pups  often  stray  into  UnalaskaBay  asfar  as 
(  Harbor,  doubtless  thinking  it  is  one  of  the  passes  through  the 
I  never  saw  afiir-seal  in  the  water  between  Atka  and  the  island 
I'he  natives  along  the  northern  shores  of  Bristol  Bay  have  no 
ge  whatever  of  fur-seals,  nor  do  those  of  St.  Michaels  appear 
^  better  informed. 

tals  first  pass  into  Bering  Sea  early  in  May  and  keep  on  arriv- 
te  as  the  latter  part  of  July,  but  most  of  them  I  think  enter  the 
ag  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  in  July.  I  do  not  know  at 
les  they  leave,  but  have  observed  that  it  depends  on  the  mild- 
:he  winter  how  soon  they  begin  to  depart.  I  can  not  distin- 
e  sex  of  seals  in  the  water.  Neither  do  I  know  the  usual  times 
rrival  and  departure  of  the  various  categories  to  and  from  the 
nds;  do  not  know  through  which  passes  the  bulls,  bachelors, 
ales  usually  move;  but  the  westernmost  passes  are  those  most 
by  gray  pups  in  the  fall  on  the  way  south. 


are  first  seen  at  Prince  William  Sound     •^.  W-  Anderson,  p.  223. 
[ayl. 

eals  usually  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  NieoU  Apohcke  et  ah, 
olet  early  in  the  month  of  May.  ^-  ^^' 

dr-seal  goes  away  from  the  island  in  the  fall  or  winter  and  he 
in  May  or  June,  and  I  believe  he  will 
\  in  the  same  place  each  year,  for  I  partic-     jr.  Artomanoff,  p.  100. 
loticed  some  that  I  could  tell  hauled  up 
}ame  place  for  a  number  of  years;  and  when  we  make  drives, 
re  do  not  kill,  but  let  go  into  the  water,  are  all  back  where  we 
em  from  in  a  few  hours.    •    •    • 

n  they  come  back  to  the  islands  they  come  from  the  south,  and 
:  they  come  from  the  Iforth  Pacific  Ocean  over  the  same  track 
ley  went-  The  females  go  upon  the  rookeries  as  soon  as  they 
here,  but  the  yearlings  do  not  come  on  land  until  the  last  of 
ind  yearling  males  and  females  herd  together.  I  think  they  stay 
water  the  most  of  the  time  the  first  year,  but  after  that  they  come 
rly  to  the  hauling  grounds  and  rookeries,  but  do  not  come  as 
a  the  season  as  they  do  after  they  are  2  years  old. 

art  the  season  off  Yakutat.    The  first  seals  are  seen  about  April 
We  follow  the  seals  back  and  forth  as 

Is  oome  along.  CJuts,  Avery,  p,  218. 

lis  are  first  seen  and  taken  by  me  each  year  off  Sitka  Sound  about 

uiddle  of  April.    Have  followed  them  as  far 

^  as  Cape  Edward,  where  they  disappear     Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  255. 

rt  June  30.    They  are  constantly  on  the  ad- 

ie  up  the  coast 
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Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 

end? — ^A.  Sealing  practically  commences  there  in 

Geo.  Ban,p.^2.  January,  and  it  practically  ends  between  the  25th 

of  June  and  the  6th  of  July.    The  latest  I  ever 
hunted  was  about  the  6th  of  July,  and  with  very  indifferent  success. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  what  date 
does  it  endf — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  5th 
of  July  and  ends  in  Ifovember,  with  heavy  weather;  that  is,  it  is  ended 
about  October  or  the  last  of  November  by  reason  of  the  bad  weather 
not  permitting  any  hunting  of  seals. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  during  your 
experience,  where  do  you  8upx>ose  was  their  destination? — ^A.  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  they  leave  their  rookeries  and  travel  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, traveling  from  5  miles  to  100  miles  offshore. 

I  have  first  seen  and  taken  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  in  March;  have  ' 

Wilton  c,  Bennett,  p,  followed  the  seal  up  as  far  as  Bartlett  Soondj  / 

856.  which  they  leave  about  June  1.  j 

Edward  Benson, p,  277.      Have  hunted  seal  in  canoes;  begin  to  hunt  the  \ 

last  of  March  and  hunt  till  the  middle  of  June,    l 

T  began  to  take  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  about  March  1.    Followed  the  ^ 

seal  north  and  entered  Beiiug  Sea  about  July  20. 
Martin  Benson, p,  406.    The  seal  are  constantly  on  the  move  up  the  ooast^j 

from  the  time  they  first  make  their  appearance  off 
Gape  Flattery. 

The  breeding  cows  and  full-grown  bulls  leave  first,  the  old  bulls  per- 
haps a  month  or  more  before  the  young  males  and 
William  Brennan,p.  358.  COWS.    They  travel  aloug  the  coast,  following  the 

Japan  stream  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
those  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  on  this  side,  and  those  from  the  Com- 
mander Island  on  the  Asiatic  side.    On  the  American  side,  some  of 
them  travel  as  far  south  as  Lower  California,  and  on  the  Asiatic  side 
as  far  south  as  Japan  and  perhaps  farther.    On  the  American  coast 
they  are  found  as  early  as  January  off  southern  California,  in  limited 
numbers,  and  are  more  plentiful  farther  north  later  in  the  season* 
They  gradually  work  towards  the  north,  and  about  March  are  "bunch- 
ing" off  Grays  Harbor  and  the  Columbia  River,  and  are  found  inlar^^ 
numbers  a  little  later  about  Cape  Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island* 
They  are  found  close  inshore  to  48  or  60  miles  off".    After  June  verjr 
few  remain  along  the  coast.    A  few  stragglers  may  be  seen  about  that; 
time;  the  most  of  them  start  in  earnest  for  the  rookeries  about  tha.ti 
time,  in  the  Bering  Sea.    The  cows  are  at  this  time  heavy  with  young", 
and  are  slow  and  sluggish. 

On  the  United  States  Pacific  coast  and  Vancouvers  Island,  in  flo^ 

weather,  they  are  found,  as  I  hav6  said,  40  or  50 
William Brenna7i,p.seo.  miles  offshore;  but  during  bad  weather  theyap" 

proach  nearer  the  coast.  On  the  Japan  coasi*^ 
about  November  or  earlier,  depending  on  the  weather,  tliey  are  seen  J^ 
great  numbers  among  the  islands  off  the  Kemoro  grouj),  and  I  have  also 
seen  several  off  Inneboi-Saki,  but  do  not  know  whether  they  are  to  b^ 
found  off  that  coast  in  the  spring  or  not.  Steamers  and  schooners  goinS' 
north  keep  close  insbore,  and  in  returning  too  &r  off  to  see  seals,  pro- 
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travel  that  coast,  as  I  believe  they  do,  many  having  been 
Knrile  Islands  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

eals  along  the  coast  go  to  the  Prybilof  Islands  to  breed. 

?iave  here  in  June  and  the  yearlings 

in  the  middle  of  July.  Bawa-Chup,  p.  376. 

eals  appear  off  Gape  Flattery  and  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan 
oat  the  last  of  December  and  go  and 
about  the  middle  of  June,  but  year-     peter  Brown,  p,  878. 
•year  olds  remain  considerably  later. 

inquiries  and  observations  I  am  convinced  the  seals,  afber 
igh  the  Aleutian  passes^  seek  the  vast 
ishes  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,     Charles  Brpant,  p.  5. 
•und  in  the  North  Pacific,  then  follow- 
shes  as  they  migrate  towards  the  American  coast  for  the  pur- 
wning,  they  appear  off  the  California  coast  during  the  early 

year.    The  seals  then  go  northward,  still  following  these 
Lsh,  the  males  arriving  again  at  Bering  Sea  in  the  early  part 

the  females  in  June  and  July  and  proceeding  at  once  to  their 
e. 

ig  seals  are  now  a  year  old,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  sexes 
ler.  This  year  they  leave  the  islands  a  little  earlier  than  the 
tason  and  make  the  same  migration  in  search  of  food.  Be- 
:ain,  this  time  as  *Hwo-year-olds,"  the  males  go  upon  the 
)unds  with  the  bachelor  seals  and  the  females  land  on  the 
>okeries.  It  is  probable  that  the  females  of  this  age  are  fer- 
he  bulls  and  leave  the  islands  in  the  fall  pregnant. 

11  of  the  year,  chiefly  during  ISTovember,  when  the  wind  com- 
[)rtherly  directions  blow  them  toward      „   ^  _    ^  ,  ^  v.  ^  , 
5s,  was  the  time  to  go  out  and  capture     ^hBurdukofsktetai., 

seals. 

te  wind  blew  from  the  southerly  directions  no  pups  were  to  be 
ever  saw  any  older  seals  with  them,  and  can  not  say  just  what 
lals  of  different  ages  and  sexes  go  through  the  passes  in  this 

!  these  pups  were  the  weaker  ones,  who  could  not  follow  their 
ad  being  temporarily  lost  were  driven  by  northerly  winds 
ieter  bays  and  harbors,  and  there  rested.  !No  old  seals  ever 
I  this  vicinity.  Immediately  after  northerly  gales,  and  before 
bas  grown  so  quiet  that  the  young  pups  can  again  continue 
ey,  is  the  best  time  for  capturing  them.  There  is  no  regular 
;  this,  it  depends  on  the  weather.  In  late  years  I  have  not 
it  when  I  did  this  village  caught  from  150  to  200  pups.  So 
nds  on  the  weather  that  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
:.    In  recent  years  guns  and  occasionally  fishing  nets  are 

better  results. 

* 

»pear  off  this  coast  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  are  gone 
ddle  of  July.     Cows  appear  to  leave     ,    ^.   ^  ,,  «*„ 

in  the  youn^r  ones.  ^*^*'  ^''"^^'*'  ^-  ^^' 

ea  and  taken  seal  by  me  off  the  Columbia  River  in  February, 
ire  constantly  advaTicing  up  the  coast, 
r  the  seal  up  the  coast  until  we  enter  the     chtu.  Campbell^  p.  256. 
July  6. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  while  engaged 

in  hunting,  we  have  observed  fui*-8eals  about  tk 
J^an  Canetak  et  aL,  p.   entrance  of  the  inlet,*  passing  to  the  westward; 

but  have  never  seen  any  above  Anchor  Point 

I  usually  left  San  Francisco  in  February  or  March  of  each  year  and 

sealed  along  the  coast,  following  the  herd  north 
Ja$.L.Carthcut,pAG9.  on  their  way  to  their  breeding  grounds  on  the 

Pribylov  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea.    I  usually 
entered  the  sea  about  the  1st  of  July  and  came  out  in  September. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June  the  seals  in  the 
Korth  Pacific  are  traveling  leisurely  towards  the  passes  into  Bering 
Sea. 

We  generally  left  San  Francisco  in  March  or 
Chas.  Chaiall,  p,  410.  April,  and  we  sealed  along  the  coast  up  to  Queen 

Charlotte  Sound. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  first  seal  are  seen  and  taken  by  me  ofl 
Simeon  Chin-koo-tin  p,  Sitka  Sound.    At  this  time  the  seals  are  advano- 
256.  '      ing  up  the  coast. 

Last  year  (1891)  I  hunted  for  seals  at  sea.    We  first  met  them  in  the 

region  of  Prince  William  Sound,  and  followed 
Jiil%ti9  ChHstiaMen,  p.  them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Barren  Islands  of 
219.  Cooks  Inlet 

Have  first  taken  seal  off  Sitka  Sound  the  middle  of  April.    Followed 

the  seal  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Takutat,  where 
Peter  Church,  p.  237.     ^liey  disappeared  the  last  of  June, 

Joe.  ciaplanhoOfP.dSl.      Seals  generally  appear  off  Gape  Flattery  abont 

the  20th  of  December. 

About  the  1st  of  January  seals  begin  to  appear  around  the  cape  and 
slowly  make  their  way  north  and  are  gone  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
grown  cows  are  the  first  to  .^o,  and  leave  before  the  middle  of  June* 
Young  seals  remain  to  the  last. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  nine  years  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince 

of  Wales  Island,  in  and  between  March  and  Junft- 
Wm.  Clark,  p.  z93.       rpj^^  g^  disappear  early  in  June^  going  north. 

. 
Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 

end! — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Pacific  aboal 
Dani.  Claussen,  p.  412.  the  1st  of  January  and  ends  about  thelst  of  Jnly. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering 
Sea  and  when  does  it  end? — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea 
about  the  Ist  of  July  and  ends  about  the  last  of  October. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  during  your  experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their 
destination  t — ^A.  To  the  rookeries  in  the  Bering  Sea.  

•Cook. 
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observed  that  fur-seals  first  appear  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
let  in  small  schools  about  the  middle  of 
ining  from  the  southward,  and  increase  in     m.  Cohen,  p.  225. 
until  the  latter  p»rt  of  May,  traveling 
i  coast  of  the  mainland  from  the  eastward  to  the  westward. 

ihe  approach  of  winter  the  seals  leave  their  home,  influenced 
5  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  de- 
the  food  supply.  They  go  southward,  W.S.  Daii,p.23. 
heir  way  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleu- 
D.  In  latitude  50^  or  thereabouts,  extending  across  the  Pacific 
west,  is  a  warm  current  of  about  70  or  80  miles  in  breadth; 
arm  water  are  found  fish  and  crustaceans.  This  current  sets 
and  is  somewhat  quickened  at  the  api)roach  of  spring  in  har- 
Ith  the  monsoons  of  its  place  of  origin.  In  the  spring  and  fall 
en  seals  in  these  warmer  waters,  but  in  August,  when  I  once 
he  current,  they  were  absent.  Undoubtedly  the  seals  find 
eeable  temx>erature  and  sufficient  food  supply,  and,  following 
ard  set  of  the  current  and  the  migrations  of  the  fish,  find  their 
e  western  coast  of  the  United  States  and,  thence  turn  north- 
ig  influenced  by  thebountiftdfood  supply  along  the  northwest 
i  finally  by  that  route  return  to  their  home  upon  the  Pribilof 


iws  seem  to  disappear  from  the  coast  sooner  than  the  young 

als  first  appear  off  the  cape  about  Christ-     FrankDavU,  p.  383. 
I  have  caught  young  seals  as  late  as  July. 

bund  and  taken  sea»l  off  Cape  Flattery  in  January  and  followed 

the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,  which  they     ^        ^.  ^         „^ 

ant  June  20.  ^^^^  Dtshow,  p.  323. 

3guak,  where  I  was  for  two  years  engaged  in  fur  trading,  han- 
ins  and  furs  of  all  descriptions,  I  observed 
fur-seals  first  appear  oif  that  part  of  the     John  Duff,  p-  211. 
small  numbers  about  the  latter  part  of 
th  of  April.    They  were  most  numerous  towards  the  middle  of 
kssing  in  schools  from  the  eastward  to  the  westward,  following 
trend  of  the  coast. 

eals  appear  in  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  the  latter  part 
smber,  and  are  all  gone  by  the  middle  of 

EUahush,  j>.  385. 

Ul-grown  cows  leave  this  vicinity  for  the 

arlier  than  the  younger  ones  do.    I  catch  more  young  seals  in 

id  Jane  than  I  do  earlier  in  the  season. 

stt  ago  last  March  I  saw  a  heard  of  seals  of  from  600  to  600  just 

Cape  Mendocino.    I  have  also  often  met 

aumbers  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Cape     m.  C.  Erskine,  p.  421. 

Jry,  generally  from  10  to  20  miles  offshore. 

e  Bever  been  around  the  coast  from  Sitka  to  Prince  William  Sound. 

^^liat  I  have  seen  and  heard  I  believe  seals  are  found  from  Cape 

waao  up  to  Cape  Flattery  in  the  winter  months.    In  December, 
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In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  whfle  engtfed 

r      r'     *  1       I         ^°  hunting,  we  have  observed  fur-seals  aboat  tte 

229^  ^*       ^'    ^^^^^ance  of  the  inlet,*  passing  to  the  westmd; 

but  have  never  seen  any  above  Anchor  P(HBt 

I  usually  left  San  Francisco  in  February  or  March  of  each  year  ad 

sealed  along  the  coast,  following  the  h^  north 
Jas.L.Carthoutfp.idQ.  on  their  way  to  their  breeding  grounds  on  tbe 

Pribylov  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea.    I  usoilly 
entered  the  sea  about  the  Ist  of  July  and  came  out  in  September. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  Jane  the  seals  in  tt« 
North  Pacific  are  traveling  leisurely  towards  the  passes  into  Berinf 
Sea. 

We  generally  left  San  Francisco  in  March  or 
Chas.  Chalall,  p.  410.  April,  and  we  sealed  along  the  coast  up  to  Queca 

Charlotte  Sound. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  first  seal  are  seen  and  taken  by  me  rf 

Simeon  chin-Jcoo'tin,  j>.  Si^^a  Souud.  At  this  time  the  seals  are  advane- 
256.  ing  up  the  coast. 

Last  year  (1891)  I  hunted  for  seals  at  sea.     We  first  met  them  in  the 

region  of  Prince  William  Sound,  and  foHowid 
juliuB  ChrUtiansen,  p.  them  to  the  viciuity  of  the  Barren  Islands  d 
,  2i»-  Cooks  Inlet 

Have  first  taken  seal  off  Sitka  Sound  the  middle  of  ApriL    Followed 

P.i^  rK....h  «  9^7      ^^^  ^^^  ^P  *^®  ^^®^  ^  ^^^  ^  Takutat,  whew 
Peter  Church,  p,  237.     ^j^^^  disappeared  the  last  of  June. 

Jos,  ciaplanhoo,  p.  881.      Seals  generally  appear  off  Gape  Platteiy  about 

the  20th  of  December. 

About  the  Ist  of  January  seals  begin  to  appear  around  the  cape  and 
slowly  make  their  way  north  and  are  gone  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
grown  cows  are  the  first  to  .^o,  and  leave  before  the  middle  of  Jane. 
Young  seals  remain  to  the  last. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  nine  years  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prinee 
irv-  n^^ir  «  OQQ  ^^  Wales  Island,  in  and  between  March  and  Jane. 
Wm.  Clark,  p.  ^93.       rj,^^  ^^^  disappear  early  in  June,  going  norOi. 

a 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 

end! — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Pacific  aboat 
Danl  Clauesen,  p,  412.  the  1st  of  January  and  ends  about  the  1st  of  Jaly. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Benaf 
Sea  and  when  does  it  end! — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering Sei 
about  the  1st  of  July  and  ends  about  the  last  of  October. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  during  your  experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their 
destination  t — A.  To  the  rookeries  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

•Cook. 
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I  have  observed  that  fur-seals  first  appear  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cooks  Inlet  in  small  schools  about  the  middle  of 
April,  comiDg  from  the  southward,  and  increase  in     m.  Cohen,  p.  225. 
numbers  until  the  latter  p^trt  of  May,  traveling 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  from  the  eastward  to  the  westward. 

XJi)on  the  approach  of  winter  the  seals  leave  their  home,  influenced 
doubtless  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  de- 
crease in  the  food  supply.  They  go  southward,  w,  H.  Dalifp.  23. 
making  their  way  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain.  In  latitude  50^  or  thereabouts,  extending  across  the  Pacific 
east  and  west,  is  a  warm  current  of  about  70  or  80  miles  in  breadth; 
in  this  warm  water  are  found  fish  and  crustaceans.  This  current  sets 
eastward  and  is  somewhat  quickened  at  the  approach  of  spring  m  har- 
money  with  the  monsoons  of  its  place  of  origin.  In  the  spring  and  fall 
I  have  seen  seals  in  these  warmer  waters,  but  in  August,  when  I  once 
crossed  the  current,  they  were  absent.  Undoubtedly  the  seals  find 
there  agreeable  temperature  and  sufficient  food  supply,  and,  following 
the  eastward  set  of  the  current  and  the  migrations  of  the  fish,  find  their 
way  to  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  and,  thence  turn  north- 
ward being  influenced  by  thebountiftdfood  supply  along  the  northwest 
coast,  and  finally  by  that  route  return  to  their  home  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

The  cows  seem  to  disappear  from  the  coast  sooner  than  the  young 
seals  do. 

The  seals  first  appear  off  the  cape  about  Christ-     FranJcDavU,  p,  383. 
mas,  and  I  have  caught  young  seals  as  late  as  July. 

First  found  and  taken  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  in  January  and  followed 
them  up  the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,  which  they     ^        ^. ,  „^ 

enter  about  June  20.  ^^^^^  ^^"^^  P'  ^23. 

At  Afoguak,  where  I  was  for  two  years  engaged  in  fur  trading,  han- 
dling skins  and  furs  of  all  descriptions,  I  observed 
that  the  fur-seals  first  appear  off  that  part  of  the     John  Dvff,  p.  217. 
coast  in  small  numbers  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  April.    They  were  most  numerous  towards  the  middle  of 
June,  passing  in  schools  from  the  eastward  to  the  westward,  following 
general  trend  of  the  coast. 

The  seals  appear  in  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  the  latter  part 
of  December,  and  are  all  gone  by  the  middle  of 

July.  EUahush,  p,  385. 

The  full-grown  cows  leave  this  vicinity  for  the 
nqrth  earlier  than  the  younger  ones  do.    I  catch  more  young  seals  in 
May  and  June  than  I  do  earlier  in  the  season. 

A  year  ago  last  March  I  saw  a  heard  of  seals  of  from  600  to  600  just 
above  Cape  Mendocino.    I  have  also  often  met 
large  numbers  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Cape     m,  C,  Erskine,  p.  421. 
Flattery,  generaUy  from  10  to  20  miles  off'shore. 
I  have  never  been  around  the  coast  from  Sitka  to  Prince  William  Sound. 
From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  I  believe  seals  are  found  from  Cape 
Mendocino  up  to  Cape  Flattery  in  the  winter  months.   In  December^ 
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January,  February,  and  March  of  the  years  1890  and  1891 T  ws 
on  regular  passenger  trips  from  here  to  Puget  Sound.  T  freqi 
both  seals  and  hunters.  I  think  the  seals  coAimence  to  leave 
working  their  way  north  in  March  and  April.  Two  yean 
spring,  within  20  or  30  miles  off  Cape  Flattery,  West  of  the  coa 
oouver  I  sighted  one  trip  five  or  six  sealing  schooners. 

The  seals  generally  appear  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  lat 

April.    I  think,  however,  their  arrival  < 
M,  c.  Eraleine,  p.  422.     great  deal  upon  the  season.    The  large 

seals  and  the  old  bulls  are  the  first  to 
sea  about  April  or  May,  and  the  cows  generally  commence 
and  are  seen  by  thousands  in  the  middle  of  June. 

This  seal  herd  is  migratory,  leaving  the  islands  in  the  fill) 

winter  and  returning  again  the  followir 

Saml.  Fal<xmer,p.  164.    and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  adult  ma 

"  bulls,"  return  as  near  as  they  are  able  t4 
place  on  the  samd  rookery  year  after  year.  In  feet  the  native 
out  to  me  one  old  bull  who  had  returned  to  the  same  rock  for 
successively. 

During  June  and  the  first  part  of  July  the  females  and 
through  the  Passes,  and,  entering  Bering  Sea,  again  seek  tli 
During  their  second  summer  the  young  seals  herd  together,  tl 
not  going  upon  the  breeding  grounds.  Again  in  the  fall  t 
their  home  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  and  make  the  s< 
gration  south.  After  this  migration  tire  females,  now  "  two-j 
or  "  virgin  cows,"  go  on  the  breeding  rookeries,  and  the  you 
on  the  hauling  grounds. 

I  have  observed  while  engaged  in  hunting  seaotter,  that 

first  appear  off  this  part  of  the  coast  i 
Vanili  Feodor,  p.  230.    clnity  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  about  the  mid 

month  of  April,  and  are  most  numerous 
middle  of  June.  They  move  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 
eastward  to  the  westward  in  schools. 

Wm,  Foiter,  p.  220.  The  scals  appear  off  Cooks  Inlet  abou 

They  appear  off  Unga  about  the  1st  of 

I  always  hunted  seals  in  Dixon  s  Entrance,  and  off  Prince 

and  Queen  Charlotte  islands  in  March  j 
jfYauH,  p.  JU4.  rj^Yie  seal  disappear  in  June  towards  the 

There  are  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance  in  March,  but  the  wind 

hard  that  it  is  imposible  for  us  to  hunt 
Luke  Frank,  p,  294.       canoes.  Have  always  hunted  in  Dixons 

and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  during  t 
of  May  and  June  each  year.  The  seal  all  disappear  about  t] 
June,  going  north. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  whei 

r  ii     /r  Bv.    II.        end? — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Pac 

^uiher  T,  Frankhn,p.  ^j^^  beginning  of  February  and  ends  a 

1st  of  May. 
Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  w 
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dt — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  Ifit 
id  ends  aboat  the  last  of  September. 

^ing  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
.r,  during  your  espericnce,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their 
>nf — A.  The  seal  islands  and  the  Bering  Sea. 

he  seals  leave  the  island  they  go  southward  and  through  the 

the  Aleutian  Islands  and  into  the  Pa-     j^  FraiU  p  108 
n.  -  9F'      ' 

m  does  scaling  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 

Sealing  commences  about  the  1st  of 
hud  ends  about  the  middle  of  July  in   ^^^^^  ^-  ^^noke,  p. 
c 

^ing  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  during  your 
e*  where  do  you  suppose  was  their  destination! — 'A.  Well, 
bound  toward  the  Bering  Sea,  I  should  judge, 
bund  fur-seals  always  plentiful  in  the  wat«r,  in  the  spring  apd 
mer,  off  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  along  i.  i^  r.  ^ 

?  banks,  from  20  to  30  miles  distant  from  431      *  ^'  ^*w*^'  ^• 
have  seldom  seen  them  at  much  greater 
han  30  miles. 

k  find  the  seal  off  Gape  Flattery  in  January.  I  followed  the 
lie  coast  into  Bering  Sea,  where  we  ar-  '     ,  ^  ^ 

last  of  June.  Cluid  George,  p.m. 

nnted  seal  between  Sitka  and  Gross  sounds.    They  first  ap- 

it  middle  of  this  month*  and  disappear      ,       «    ^  ^^ 

last  of  June.  '^'''^  Gimdowe»,p.  269. 

ils  are  found  off  the  coast  of  Galifomia  in  January  of  each 

the  sealing  fleet  goes  along  with  them 
roceed  northward,  nevei  losing  track  of     e,M.  Gr€enleaf,p.d2i. 

fishing  every  good  day.  By  the  latter 
me  fleet  and  seals  have  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aleutian 
asses.  Pregnancy  is  now  far  advanced,  and  young  ones  taken 
r  dead  mother's  womb  have  lived  several  days  on  the  decks  of 
.  Those  that  I  caught  last  year — the  pups,  I  mean — were 
rerboard. 

latter  part  of  March  a  few  fur-seal  usually  first  make  their  ap- 
iu  Prince  Willliam  Sound,  and  are  most      .^    ,.^         ^     , 
in  the  latter  part  of  April.    They  are  ^^<^^*^egoroffeial.,p. 

rge  males,  very  few  females  being  taken, 

6  only  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  in  the  latter  part  of 


eal  seen  and  taken  were  off  Gape  Fla^     jas.  Griffin,  p.  433. 
ut  April  16,  and  followed  the  seal  into 
ea,  where  we  arrived  about  July, 

als  were  first  met  off  Gape  Flattery  as  early  as  the  first  part  of 
tb  of  January,  and  increased  in  numbers 
)  early  part  of  June,  diminishing  again     a.  /.  Guild,  p.  231. 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.    Theii-  mi- 

*Aprih 
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gratpiy  movement  Is  from  tlie  soathward  to  the  northward,  following 
the  general  trend  of  the  coast  line.  They  first  approach  the  coast  en 
masse  about  Cape  Flattery,  but  I  have  known  of  stragglers  being  seen 
as  far  south  as  Coos  Bay.  The  vessels  in  which  I  ssuled  follow^  the 
seals  up  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  as  far  north  as  Clayoqaot 
Sound,  at  which  point  we  left  them  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  owing  to 
their  scarcity.  Other  and  larger  vessels  followed  them  to  a  greats 
distance,  generally  going  up  into  Bering  Sea,  and  keeping  along  with 
the  main  herds. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  experience  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seals  f —A. 

Not  any  more  than  they  seemed  to  emigrate  in 
Cha$,G.ffagman,p.435,t'i^e  winter  and  go  north  in  the  summer.    That 

is  all  I  know  of  tiieir  habits.  I  have  never  seen 
them  out  of  the  water. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue? — A.  From  thelstof 
February,  as  a  general  thing,  until  about  June,  on  the  coast.  Then  we 
used  to  go  in  the  Bering  Sea.  I  have  not  been  there  for  four  or  five 
years.  - 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  all  out  of  the  Pacific,  having' 
•gone,  to  the  Bering  Seaf — ^A.  They  generally  leave  in  June.    You  don't 
see  but  very  few  after  June. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  fiir-seal  in  the  water  between 

the  Four  Mountain  Islands  and  Attn  Island.  The 
Cha»,  J,  Hague,  p.  207.  main  body  of.  the  iur-seal  herd  bound  to  and  from 

the  Pribilof  Islands  move  through  the  passes  of 
the  Fox  Islands,  Unimak  on  the  east  and  the  West  Pass  of  XJmuak  on 
the  west  being  the  limits  between  which  they  enter  Bering  Sea  in  any 
number.  I  do  not  know  through  what  passes  the  different  categories 
move  or  the  times  of  their  movements.  Barely  see  fur-seals  in  the 
Pacific  between  San  Francisco  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  passes. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  in  a  canoe.    Have  had  my  hunting  lodge  on 

Dundas  Island  and  l^icholas  Bay,  and  hunt  seal 
Henry  Haldane,p.2Si,  from  the  last  of  March  to  the  first  of  June  off 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  Dixons  Entrance,  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  They  all  disappear  about  June  1  on  their  way 
north. 

First  find  and  take  seal  in  January  off  Columbia  River.    They  are 

then  advancing  up  the  coast.    We    follow  them 
Martin  Hannon,p.m.  ^^^  ^hey  enter  Bering  Sea  about  July  1st. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experienpe  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal!— A.  I 

have  been  catching  a  good  many  of  them.    I  don^t 

H  Harmaen,  p.  442.     know  much  about  their  habits.    You  mean  on  the 

coast? 

Q.  Yes;  their  general  habits  Of  going  and  coming!— A.  Yes,  they 
generally  come  round  on  the  coast  about  a  week  before  Christmas  and 
up  until  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  leave  the  coastand  go 
north. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific,  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue  f— A.  We  start  out  abont 
Kew  Year's. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  come  in  again  t — ^A.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember or  October. 
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Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  practically  out  of  the  Pacific, 
ivinggone  to  the  Bering  Seat — A.  About  the  middle  of  June. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 

id!— A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Pacific  about 

e  1st  of  January  and  ends  about  the  last  of     ^«»*  Hensan,  p,  483. 

me. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  when  does  it 

1(1!— A.  It  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  1st  of  July  and 

ids  about  the  1st  of  November. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
the  year  during  your  exx>erience,  where  do  you 
ippose  was  their  destination  t — A.  They  go  north      Wm.  Hwon,  p.  484. 
iring  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
Mi!— A.  Sealing  commences  there  about  the  1st  Andrew  J.  Hoffman  ». 
f  January  and  ends  about  the  1st  of  June.  446.  ' 

Haye  seen  and  taken  the  first  seal  off  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
ihnd  in  April.    The  seals  then  are  on  the  ad- 
ace  up  the  coast.  ^'  ^of$tad,p,  260. 

h  regard  to  the  migration  of  the  seal,  from  all  I  have  learned  I  am 
the  opinion  that  the  seals  upon  leaving  the  ^  ^  „  ^  , 
ibilof  Islands,  make  their  way  to  the  coa«t  of  5^/"  ^''''^^'  ^''^'  ''^• 
lifomia  and  Oregon  in  much  less  time  than  is 
lerally  supposed.  The  females  and  young  leave  first,  commencing 
October.  The  younger  males  follow,  and  I  am  convinced,  join  and 
aain  with  the  females  until  they  return  to  the  islands,  although  it 
lears  that  they  do  not  haul  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  females. 
» found  the  females,  yearlings,  and  two-year-olds  of  both  sexes  to- 
her  at  all  times.  I  have  been  told  by  seal  hunters  that  it  is  no  unusual 
ng  to  find  a  young  male  keeping  watch  near  a  sleeping  female;  that 
en  but  two  seals  are  seen  together  one  is  a  young  male  and  one  a 
dale,  and  that,  if  either,  it  is  the  female  that  is  asleep. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  seals,  especially  males,  remain  on  the 
e^nds  well  into  the  winter.  According  to  the  statement  of  a  hunter 
H>  was  on  board  at  the  time,  the  British  schooner  Borealis,  Hanson, 
ister,  raided  Southwest  rookery  on  St.  Paul  Island  on  the  night  of 
)Yember  27, 1891,  and  took  480  seals,  which  would  indicate  that  at 
at  time  Bcals  were  still  plentiful  on  the  island. 

I  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands  about  January  23, 1886,  in  command  of 
le  revenue  steamer  Bush,  and  was  told  that  a  ^^  drive"  had  been  made 
le  day  previous  to  our  arrival  and  1,000  seals  killed.  Quite  a  large 
Qmber  of  seals  were  on  the  rookeries  at  that  time — all  males  I  was 
)Id.  We  sailed  on  that  cruise  January  2  via  Puget  Sound  Bibput  Jau- 
vy9.  During  the  passage  from  Puget  Sound  to  Unimak  Pass,  after 
leariDg  the  land  we  saw  fur-seals  nearly  every  day.  These  were  prob- 
%  some  of  the  last  to  leave  the  islands,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
^rican  coast  in  search  of  food  and  a  milder  climate.  Those  which 
Pearlier  were  already  upon  the  coast.  As  shown  by  the  affidavits  of 
^sealers,  they  begin  to  take  seals  on  the  coast  of  California  in  Jauu- 

Old  balls  are  rarely  seen  south  of  Gross  Sound^  while  we  found  them 


that  time,  and  our  observations  confirmed  it,  that  the  seals  wen  m 
iug  north  unusually  early.  On  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  April  and  Ma; 
when  according  to  our  observations  aud  the  testimony  of  the  lodiai 
seals  are  most  plentiful,  we  found  the  bays  filled  with  herring,  and 
and  eulachon. 

The  seSls  commence  to  appear  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fi 

about  the  Ist  of  January  or  the  last  of  Deeeob 
Alfred  Irving,  p.  ^S6.     and  come  and  go  to  the  middle  of  July.  Theg« 

eral  course  seemed  to  be  to  the  north,  and  bytl 
middle  of  June  the  grown  cows  were  most  all  gone,  but  the  yoQB« 
ones  used  to  be  quite  plentiful  until  about  the  middle  of  Jafy?  whi 
they  would  also  disappear. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  t\ 

Pacific  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  oontiDoel 
Qwtave  Uaacson.p,  439.  A.  In  the  middle  January  or  February. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  all  ^ 
of  the  Pacific,  having  gone  to  the  Bering  Sea  f — ^A.  About  the  latt 
part  of  June. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  iQ  tl 

Pacific,  and  up  to  what  tune  do  you  coutiuoet-'' 
Frank  Johnaon,  p.  441.  From  the  latter  part  of  January,  generally,  m' 

thelatteri>art  of  September;  the  middle  of  Sc 
tember. 
Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  practically  out  of  the  FaeiJ 
having  gone  to  the  Bering  Seat — A.  I  always  fouud  them  very  actf 
in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Mttiih  Johnson,  p.  889.     Seals  appear  off  Cape  Flattery  in  Decembers 

January  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  gone  bjti 
first  of  July. 
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In  the  wiivter  time  some  young  seal  frequent  p.  Ka8hevarojiir,p,2e2, 
the  inside  passage. 

Have  always  hunted  them  in  Bixons  Entrance*  and  off  Prince  of 
Wales  Islaud  between  March  and  June.    Hunt 
them  until  the  last  of  May,  when  the  seal  dis-    King  Kaskwa,  p,  295. 
appear,  going  north. 

Always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Islands 
iu  May  and  June.    In  June  the  seal  all  go  up 
north.    They  come  in  March,  but  it  is  too  stormy   jun  Kasooh,  jp.  296. 
to  hunt  them. 

Have  first  seen  seal  off  Sitka  Sound  about  Mike  Keihu8^uok,p.2G2. 
April  15.    They  all  disappear  by  the  last  of  June, 

I  usually  commence  the  voyage  near  the  coast  of  California  \n  the 
early  part  of  January  and  continue  along  up  the 
coast,  following  the  herd  on  its  way  to  ite  breed-   Jm.  Kieman,  p.  450. 
ing  grounds  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  hunt- 
ing all  the  way  and  entering  Bering  Sea  about  the  1st  of  July,  and 
romaining  in  those  waters  until  about  the  10th  or  16th  of  September. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  for  twelve  seasons  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
Have  always  hunted  seal  a  month  and  a  half 
before  the  small  birds  hatch,  and  they  hatch  about  J^m-  KUmaoket,  p.  283. 
June  1.    The  seal  all  go  north  about  this  time. 

Have  hunted  far-seal  for  three  years  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off 
Prince  of  Wales  Islaud  in  the  month  of  May. 
The   seal  all  leave  there  by  the  first  of  June;   Robert  Koakoyp,  7^, 
think  they  go  north. 

Fur-seals  usually  first  appear  in  Prince  William   Frank  Karth  p,  235. 
Sound  in  large  schools,  early  in  the  month  of  April. 

The  most  of  the  bulls  leave  the  island  in  September,  and  the  cows  in 
the  last  of  October  and  early  in  If ovember,  and  the  pups  leave  in  No- 
vember; sometimes  when  the  weather  is  warm  a  few  sesds  remain  until 
January  at  Northeast  Point  and  on  ^*  Sea  Lion  Bock." 

In  1890  we  killed  seals  at  both  places  late  in  January,  and  we  seen 
seals  on  Sea  Lion  Eock  in  January,  1892.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  seals  go  off  south  as  soon  as  the  /«<»&  Kotohooten,  p.  131. 
beach  becomes  icy,  and  when  the  land  is  sur- 
rounded by  drift  ice  the  seals  disappear  entirely.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  seals  go  to  when  they  leave  the  island,  but  I  do  think  they  come 
back  to  the  same  rookery  every  year. 

First  seen  and  taken  seal  off  Sitka  Sound;  about  the  middle  of  April 
each  year  they  make  their  appearance.    They  are    ^     ^    .  ^. 

then  working  northward  and  westward.  •'*^-  ^<wtnee«,  p.  364. 

At  thijs  villatge  we  see  ^no  seals  in  the  spring,  but  late  iu  the  fifiU,  iu 
late  October,  we  go  out  in  oar  bidarkas  and  catch 
with  spears  and  sometimes  guns  the  young  pups   ivan  Erukoffyp,  205. 
which  were  born  on  the  seal  islands  in  the  sum- 
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mer  and  are  now  ji^oing  south.  We  do  not  nse  nets.  There  are  no  oM 
seals  with  these  pupsj  they  are  the  young  pups  that  are  driven  in  by 
by  the  strong  north  winds.  We  go  out  as  far  as  the  cape  at  themoatk 
of  Makiishin  Bay  and  find  the  pups  here  and  there;  they  arenefe 
together  in  great  numbers. 

When  the  seals  leave  the  islands  they  go  to  the  southward,  and  vbo 

they  come  back  in  the  spring  they  come  fromtbi 
Aggei  Ktuhm,  p.  130.    direction.    The  bulls    begin  to  leave  the  isbad 

about  the  middle  of  August,  and  most  of  to 
are  gone  by  the  middle  of  September.  The  cows  and  bachelors  kav< 
in  November  and  the  pups  follow  or  go  with  the  oows.  Whoithe 
weather  is  good  a  number  of  seals  will  cling  to  the  beach  or  reman 
in  the  water  around  the  rookeries  until  December  and  sometime  nntil 
late  in  Januarys 

Have  always  hunted  off  Sitka  Sound.    The  seals  generally  makt 

their  appearance  about  April  15  of  each  yor. 

Geo,  Lacheek,p.  264.       They  are  then  advancing  up  the  coast  and  disap^ 

pear  entirely  about  July  1. 

In  the  Victoria  vessels  we  started  in  to  hunt  fur-seals  off  Cape  Flat- 
tery in  February  both  years,  following  the  m*L< 
E.  L,  Lawson,  p.  221.     along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Fair  Weather  gtwai 

In  the  American  vessels  hunting  began  at  Saad 
Point  in  June,  and,  working  on  with  the  main  herd  from  that  vicinity, 
we  followed  the  seals  through  Unimak  Pass  into  Bering  Sea. 

We  left  Vancouver  Island  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  on  the  9tli  of  A* 
same  month,  when  off  Baranoff  Island,  put  over  the  hunting  canop 
for  the  first  time.  We  stayed  with  the  main  herd  of  the  8«ils  until 
the  2Gth  of  June,  following  them  along  the  coast  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
St.  Elias,  where  we  left  them  and  sto^  across  to  the  entrance  to  Aki- 
tan  Pass,  occasionally  taking  a  few  fur-seals. 
Sealing  operations  were  resumed  on  July  18  to  the  sonthward  of  tk 

Fox  Islands,  and  on  the  23d  we  entered  Bcrii^ 
Jas.  E.  Lennan,p, 370.    Sea,  where  we  remained  fourteen  days,  at  thefl»^ 

of  that  time  returning  to  Vancouver  Island,  whkk 
was  reached  on  the  28th  of  August. 

The  vessels  leave  port,  the  most  of  them  going  out  either  from  Tk- 

toria  or  San  Francisco  in  the  early  spring,  afi^ 
Isaac  Liebesy  p.  452.      commence  their  season's  work  off  Gape  FliUttiy 

in  April  or  the  early  part  of  May.  They  then  W* 
low  the  seals  upon  their  northward  passage  towards  Bering  Sea  »o^ 
finally,  in  June  or  early  in  July,  into  those  waters,  killing  every  mai 
possible  as  they  go.-  They  formerly  commenced  their  voyages  stiUfir* 
ther  south  along  the  California  coast,  but  as  seals  have  become  scait«f* 
they  do  not,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  get  many  south  of  the  Oregoi 
coast. 

The  first  seals  appear  in  the  strait  and  on  the  coast  about  the  Itft  <^ 

December  and  feed  along  the  coast,  and  seeota 
JaiMB  Ugliihowe,p,?m\i^  working  slowly  to  the  north,  until  aboat  tk 

middle  of  June,  at  which  time  the  cows  are  pr^^ 
much  all  gone,  but  the  smaller  seals  remain  until  Uie  middle  of  Jo|>. 
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iddom  see  an  old  bull,  and  when  I  do  lie  is  mach  farther  from  land, 
d  it  is  early  in  the  season. 

Fhe  seals  appear  off  the  coast  outside  of  the  heads  in  the  early  part 
January.     They  are  traveling    all  the  time 
rth,  and  from  that  time  on  to  June  they  are    William  H.  Long,$,4sn^ 
T^ing  towards  the  Bering  Sea. 

}.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 
If — ^A.  It  commences  about  the  1st  of  January 

1  ends  about  the  last  of  June.  Charles  Lutjens,  p,  458. 

).  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering 

I  and  when  does  it  endt — ^A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea 

>at  the  5th  of  July  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  September. 

i.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 

the  year,  during  your  experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their 

itinatiouf — ^A.  The  Bering  Sea. 

nrst  seal  we^e  taken  off  Cape  Flattery  about    George  Mc Alpine, p.  266. 
B  middle  of  February.    We  followed  them  up 
e  coast  as  far  as  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

Have  hunted  from  San  Francisco  to  Kadiak.    j,  d.  MoDonald,  p.  266. 
nt  start  to  hnnt  about  the  last  of  March.    They 
e  ocmstantly  on  the  move  up  the  coast. 

The  &et  remains,  however,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  pups  migrate 
ift  thtir  elders  down  through  the  passes  between 
lie  idands  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  into  the  s.  H.  Mcintyrep.  42. 
forth  Pacific,  and  are  found  at  any  time  during 
he  winter  months  east  of  longitude  170o  west  and  north  of  latitude  35^ 
lortb.  Toward  spring  they  appear  in  increasing  numbers  off  the  coasts 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  as  the  season  advances 
^^  &rther  north  along  the  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  coasts  in 
lUidi  and  April;  thence  westerly  in  May  and  June  and  July  until 
^reappear  in  Bering  Sea.  The  course  pursued  by  the  seals  in  their 
i^irataon  is,  to  some  extent,  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  the  knowl- 
^  upon  which  evidence  is  given  concerning  it  can  not  of  course  be 
wdupon  actual  personal  cognizance  by  any  one  man  of  all  the  facts 
^wWcb  the  conclusion  is  reached;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  I  have  no 
^t,  M  accurately  stated  in  this  paragraph  as  is  warranted  by  any 
*Wft  of  observations. 
^^  pups  which  I  have  so  fSar  followed  in  their  first  migratory  round, 
^  appear  as  "  yearlings.''  They  spend  perhaps  the  greater  por- 
•^  of  their  time,  ttte  second  summer,  in  the  water,  until  the  latter 
W  of  August  and  September,  when  they  come  upon  the  land,  both 
*^  herding  together  indiscriminately.  They  are  not  at  this  time,  nor 
^^^ elders,  particularly  timid.  Upon  the  near  approach  of  a  human 
■J^ft^fttart  toward  the  water,  but  generally  stop  and  look  about 
rj^^ees  closely  followed,  without  any  indication  of  fear,  and  leis- 
^ypiooeed  to  the  beach,  or  again  lie  down  upon  the  sand  or  rocks. 
'^%  2L^^^^®°^®*^^^  ^^  ^^®  water,  when  about  the  islands,  as  they  calmly 
^"  w^^^  ^^®  surface  until  a  boat  is  almost  upon  them  before  they 
^«a  toaay  sense  of  danger^  seems  to  indicate  that  they  feel  at  home 
•'jWrtout  the  islands. 
^^1  again  migrate  southward  jfor  the  second  time*  upon  the  appio^^Xi 
12bs 
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of  cold  weather,  going  a  little  earlier  than  in  the  preceding  year 
the  same  round,  and  return  to  the  isiands  as  ^'  two-year  olds"  ii 
or  July.  Now  the  sexes  separate,  the  females  going  upon  the 
ing  grounds,  where  they  are  fertilized  before  the  old  male  leav 
island  in  August.  •  •  •  After  coitus  on  shore  the 
female  goes  off  to  the  feeding  grounds  or  remains  on  or  abo 
beaches,  disporting  on  the  land  or  in  the  water,  as  her  inclinatio 
lead  her.  The  male  of  the  same  age  goes  upon  the  '^  hauling  grc 
back  of  or  be&vide  the  rookeries,  where  he  remains  the  greater  part 
time,  if  unmolested,  until  nearly  the  date  of  his  next  migration, 
he  has  only  the  native  islander's  club  to  fear,  which,  in  the  best 
ests  of  commerce,  should  not  be  used  on  him  until  the  following 

After  the  third  migration  the  female  returns  to  the  breeding  gi 
to  be  delivered  of  her  first  pup,  and  the  male  comes  again  to  the 
ing  grounds,  but,  as  a  whole,  considerably  earlier  than  he  did  ^ 
years  old.  Here  he  remains  pretty  constantly,  if  he  escapes  th 
until  the  beginning  of  the  rutting  season,  when  his  instincts  \ei 
to  stay  much  of  the  time  in  the  water  adjacent  to  the  breeding  gi 
through  which  the  females  are  passing  from  and  to  the  rooken 
when  allowed  by  the  older  non-breeders,  to  coquette  with  the  fi 
upon  the  beach  stones  awash  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  migrations  are  about  the  same  as  the  thirc 
female  has  already  become  a  yearly  producer  of  a  siugle  offsprin 
the  nonproducing  male  is,  in  each  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  r( 
ively,  contributing  a  decreasing  number  of  skins  for  market,  auc 
ing  size  and  strength  to  enable  him,  when  6  or  7  years  old,  to 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  some  old  male  whose  days  of  i 
ness  are  numbered.  This  change  is  not  effected  without  sang 
conflicts. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  st-art  out  sealing 

Pacific! — ^A.  I  have  varied  always  from  th 
Alex.  MoLean,  p.  436.    of  January  until  the  11th  of  February. 

Q.  When  do  you  call  the  season's  catch  o^ 
A.  About  the  11th  of  September;  probably  a  month  later.  I  a 
get  back  about  the  11th  of  September. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  all  out  of  the  Pacific,  I 
gone  to  the  .Bering  Seat  What  months! — ^A.  To  my  knowledg 
would  go  into  the  Bering  Sea  after  the  2(H}h  of  June. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing 

Pacific,  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  contii 
Daniel  MoLean,  p,  443.  A.  I  start  out  about  the  15th  of  Decembc 

stay  out  until  about  the  Ist  of  October. 
Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  practically  all  out  < 
Pacific,  having  gone  to  the  Bering  Seat — A.  About  the  15th  of 
Not  all,  but  the  body  of  them. 

He  states  that  fur-seal  are  rarely  seen  in  Barclay  Sound,  ai 

usually  found  off  the  coast  at  a  distance  o\ 

John  Margaihe,  p.  308.  6  to  15  miles.    They  are  found  in  clear  wate 

never  close  the  land. 

The  seal  first  make  their  appearance  in  3j 
^edeHekMa$on,p.  284.  oflf  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  leave  aboa 

IQPd^lbb  of  Jun^ 
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the  seals  come  to  the  islands  from  the  southward^  and  when 
in  November  or   December  they  go 
through  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Isl-   S.  Melovidov,  p.  Ii7. 
ito  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

By  do  leave  the  island  they  go  southward 'and  pass  once 
gh  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands    .  ,     ,^  ,     ,  -     - .  . 

0  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  ^'''•'^  Melovedoff, p.  m. 

seals  taken  by  the  natives  of  this  place  [Unalaska]  are  the 
's  pups  that  go  through  the  passes  dur- 
iod  between  the  last  of  October  and   s.  Meiavidoff  and  D.  SaU 
J^ovember.    The  northerly  winds  bring  amatoff,  p,  209. 
le  direction  of  this  harbor,  and  the 
out  in  their  bidarkas  and  spear  and  shoot  them  for  food, 
we  find  old  male  seals  with  them,  but  we  dare  not  attack 
3  bidarka.    The  mothers  are  not  \iith  them,  and  there  are 
seals  of  older  age  with  them.    They  are  the  weaker  of  the 
stronger  ones  going  on  through  thet  passes.    No  old  seals 

1  shore  here. 

hunting  commences  in  March  and  ends  about  the  middle  of 

t  seal  are  constantly  going  north  dur- 

ne.    •    •    •    I  have  seen  a  few  fur-   Amos  Mill,  p.  2S5. 

I  waters  near  Prince  of  Wales  Island 

bhs  of  May  and  June. 

season  oflF  Cooks  Inlet.  The  first  sesds    „  ^  ,-.„'       „^ 

out  May.  P.  C.  JfiWer,  j,.  223. 

resent  hunter  on  the  schooner  Henry  Dennis,    First  hunted, 
le  Farallone  Islands  iti  February,  and 
tiem  up    the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,    a,  e.  Miner,  p,  466. 
enter  about  the  10th  of  July.    I  think 
re  constantly  on  the  move  up  the  coast. 

«als  usually  appear  about  Gooks  Inlet  Metry  Monin,  et  ah  p,  225. 
3  month  of  May. 

1  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
[t  commences  about  the  1st  of  January    _     ,  ..  .„ 

.bout  the  la«t  of  June.  -^'*'**  ^^''*"'*'  ^-  ^• 

n  does  sealing  commence  in  Bering  Sea  and  when  does  it 
It  commences  about  the  1st  of  July  and  ends  about  the  1st 
ler. 

V^g  by  the  direction  the  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 

ar,  during  your  experience,  where  do 

ae  was  their  destination  f — A.  The  BiBr-   Frank  Moreau,  p.  469. 


asta  fur-seal  is  migratory,  leaving  the  Pribilof  Islands  in 

iter,  going  southward  into  the  Pacific 

ning  again  in  May,  June,  and  July  to    j.  f.  Morgan,  p.  6X. 

ids. 


•t  - 
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From  the  islands  the  pap  with  his  fellows  goes  sonthwiod,  passing 

through  the  passes  between  the  Aleutian  Islands, 

7.  F.  Morgan,  p.  62.      and  holds  its  couTse  Still  south  till  lost  sight  of  in 

the  ocean.    From  this  time  until  the  herd  reap- 
pears off  the  Californian  coast  their  course  is  a  matter  of  belief;  but    ^ 
irom  information  of  sea  captains  of  eoasf^ing  vessels  who  have  sailed 
during  the  winter,  seals  during  December  and  the  first  part  of  Jauu^^   ;. 
are  found  heading  southeastwardly  toward  the  Californian  coast.    In    ,' 
January  and  February  they  begin  to  appear  along  that  coast;  then 
turning  northward  they  proceed  along  the  coast,  reaching  Yancouver  ;^ 
Island  about  March,  the  Southern  Alaska  coast  in  April  and  May,  and  ,.^^ 
in  June  the  herd  reenters  Bering  Sea  and  proceeds  again  to  their  islaad  ' 
home.    It  is  impossible  to  state  the  coarse  or  exact  time  of  migratiojQ ;. 
with  complete  accuracy,  but  this  course  here  designated  I  believe  to  be  / 
approximately  correct.    The  pups  which  left  the  island  the  year  before  ^^ 
have  now  become  ^^  yearlings,"  the  males  and  females  herding  together  '^^ 
indiscriminately  and  not  coming  on  shore  until  some  time  in  August  <xr .  - 
September;  they  also  leave  the  islands  a  little  earlier  than  the  ficstL 
year  and  make  the  same  course  of  migration  as  before.    On  their  seo-i^^ 
ond  return  to  the  island  as  ^^  two-year-olds  "  the  sexes  separate,  the  fe- V_ 
males  going  on  the  breeding  rookeries  where  they  are  fertilized  by  the     - 
bulls,  and  the  males  hauling  up  with  the  nonbreoding  males,  oftlled /~^^ 
*' bachelors,"  on  the  so<4;alled  ^^  hauling  grounds."     The  "  two-year- ^^ 
olds  "  again  migrate  southward  over  the  same  course  as  formerly.   On 
their  return  to  the  islands  the  female  goes  again  to  the  breeding  rook-^ 
eries  and  there  brings  forth  her  first  pup.    From  this  time  forward  shef 
increases  the  seal  herd  by  one  pup  annually,  and  the  male  of  the  same'  ^_ 
age  is  on  the  hauling  grounds  and  is  now  c jnsidered  of  a  killable  age^    jf 

The  fourth  and  fifth  migrations  are  practically  the  same  as  the  third*  ^~ 

Maiihew  Morr%8,p.  386.     FiFSt  took  the  seal  off  this  island  [Prince  or    _ 

Wales]  in  May. 

The  seal  first  come  into  Dixons  Entrance  in  March.    The  weather  i 

bad  during  that  month,  and  I  do  not  hunt  tb 
Naahiou,  p.  298.  ^^  cauoes.    The  seal  are  constanUy  on  the  mo 

north. 

Always  hunted  fur-seal  between  March  and  June.    They  make  the; 

appearance  in  March  in  Dixons  Entrance,  bat 
Smith  Natch,  p.  298.      that  time  of  the  year  the  weather  is  so  bad 

can't  hunt  them.    May  is  the  best  time  to  htt 
them,  because  the  weather  is  always  good.    They  all  disappear  in  J 
and  go  north  up  the  coast—:!  think,  tp  have  theur  pups. 

• 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  hunted  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Qiu 
T.    ..,         oo/,     Charlottes  Islands.    Always  hunted  duriogA^a 

Dan.  Nathlan,  p,  286.     ^^^   ^^^       j^   j^^   y^^   g^l   ^   1^^^  g^^ - 

north. 

Hunt  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.    The 
T     HT '  I.J.  '  1.      oo^    make  their  appearance  t^e  last  of  March  an(k^ 
Jo8.  Nei8hkatth,p.  287.  appear  tiie  1st  of  June,  and  I  hunt  them  d 

that  tin^^ 
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ctisoover  seals  on  their  way  to  the    __    „, 

Ditiids  in  Jannary  and  February,  off  ^'^^  ^*^'^'*'  ^-  *^^- 


L  that  the  fiirseals  tisnally  commence  to  more  tbrongb  both 
i  West  Passes  of  Umnak  into  Bering 
le  last  of  May,  the  majority  enter  in  Arthwr  Newman,  p,  210. 
art  of  June,  while  very  few  are  to  be 
;  north  after  the  middle  of  July.    The  seals  going  north 
se  passes  are  mostly  femfles  and  young  bachelors ;  very  few 
it  way.    The  natives  first  repm^ted  ftir-seals  moving  south 
\  same  jiasses  about  the  1st  of  October.    The  majori^  pass 
5ific  between  the  20th  of  October  and  the  first  of  November, 
i8t  ones  are  usually  observed  about  the  25th  of  November. 
oving  south  are  gray  pups,  and  medium-sized  seals,  thefor- 
majoiity.    I  can  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  fur-seals  in  the 

Ting  the  Bering  Sea  via  the  Western  Passes  are  generally 
g  steadily  towards  the  south  during  northerly  and  north- 
lather,  but  very  rarely  before  a  northeasterly  wind.  I  think 
i  larger  portion  of  the  seal  herd  moves  through  theEast  Pass 
;lian  though  tiie  West  Pass.  The  proportions  of  pups,  etc., 
tie  same,  however.    •    •    • 

ling  between  San  Francisco  and  Unalaska  I  never  saw  a 
he  water  between  sight  of  the  highland  of  the  Aleutians  and 
Beo,  but  close  to  the  Fox  Islands  generally  fell  in  with 
em.  I  never  saw  a  far-seal  in  the  water  between  Amukta 
ttu  Island. 

are  very  little  known  at  Atka  and  Attn,  and  it  is  my  be* 
a  farthest  west  the  main  herd  moves 
L  Bering  Sea  is  through  the  Four  Moun-   Arthur  Neuman,  p.  211. 
9  Pass. 

always  come  here  before  the  birds  begin  to  sing  very  much, 
re  aU  gone  when  the  salmon  berries 
[lich  I  think  is  between  the  months  of  mhla-ah.  p.  288. 
July.    •    •    • 

le  time  the  wild  geese  are  flying  north  the  seals  are  most 


nenced  hunting  outside  of  Gape  Cook,  about  5  miles  from 

hunted  from  there  up  to  Unamak  Pass, 

sutian  Islands  and  entered  the  Bering  John  ouen,  p,  471. 

the  5th  of  June,  and  was  ordered  out 

the  19th  of  June. 

•st  appear  oflf  Gape  Flattery  about  the  1st  of  January,  and 

}  the  coast  and  begin  to  disappear  in 

old  cows  leaving  first,  and  about  the    08ly,p.  391. 

ue  they  are  all  gone* 
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My  observatioii  on  this  coast  is,  that  the  joxmg  seals  are  nearest  to 

land  and  the  cow  seals  have  a  course  some  faither 
Wm.  Parker,  p.  344.      out.     The  bulls  are  still  farther  out  and  much 

more  scattered  and  shy.    The  seals  lay  around  off 
the  coast  of  California  and  north  of  there  until  early  in  February,  when 
they  commence  to  work  slowly  along  up  the  coast  and  enter  Bering  Sea    ^ 
in  June  and  July.    Their  habits  in  this  respect  are  well  known  to  the   ,  ; 
hunters.  ^ 

The  seals  first  appear  in  this  vieinity  about  the  1st  of  January,  and 

pass  along  up  the  coast  in  June  and  July.    The  -c. 

Wihan  Parker,  p,  392.   COWS  most  all  disappear  in  June  and  the  younger  ~. 

seals  a  little  later.  ^^-^ 

I  do  not  know  at  what  times  or  by  what  routes  the  seal  herds  moye  . 

to  and  from  the  Bering  Sea;  have  heard  old  hunt-  :~-i 

miaret  Prokopief,  p.2i6.  ers  say  the  Commander  Islands  herd  used  to  pass  >  -- 

close  to  the  western  shores  of  these  islands  on  l^t^ 
their  way  north.  | 

I  have  found  that  seals  appear  off  the  Farralone  Islands  about  Christ-     c 

^ ,  ^,^         mas,  off  British  Columbia  in  March,  off  Yakutat 

W.BobertB,  p.  2il.        Bay  April  15th. 

Beginning  at  Cooks  Inlet,  in  the  spring,  we  find  seals  off  the  inlet    ^ 

nr     T,  x^       ofti^         ^  ^*y  traveling  westward  along  the  coast  to- 
Wm.  Bohde,  p.  225.        ^^^^  ^j^^  Bering  Sea. 

Ad4>lph%9  Bayers,  p.  473.    We  commenced  to  seal  from  the  Cordell  Banks 

off  the  coast  of  California  right  up  to  the  Bering 
Sea. 

At  the  time  my  book  was  written  the  regular  migratory  habits  of  th& 

animals  were  not  as  well  understood  in  respect  t(^ 

C,  M.  Soammon,  p,  474.  the  routes  of  migration  as  they  are  now,  an(3i^ 

naturalists  always  commence  their  descriptJoir^ 
with  the  arrival  of  the  different  classes  of  seals  at  the  northern  breeA.-- 
ing  grounds,  begiuing  with  the  "  bulls  ^  in  the  early  spring,  foUowiiiL, 
them  with  the  "  cows  "  and  '*  bachelors  "  at  a  later  date,  and  then  taf 
ing  up  the  birth  and  development  of  the  young.  This,  I  think,  resolt^^d. 
from  our  ignorance  of  where  they  spent  the  winter  months.  Now  it  x^ 
well  known  that  the  Pribilof  seals  work  their  way  down  to  the  coai 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia,  and  go  north  again  in 
spring;  and  that  the  Conmiander  Islands  herd  migrates  down  the 
atic  coast,  the  two  herds  keeping  apart  from  each  other.  I  held 
opinion  many  years  ago,  ias  is  shown  by  my  letter  to  the  honor»t>l€ 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  written  August  30,  1869,  as  follows,  and  l«^t«i 
observations  and  reading  have  confirmed  my  conclusions  : 

"  San  Franowoo,  Cal., 

"  Augu9t  30j  tS^^- 

"  Sib:  While  on  the  station  at  Puget  Sound  frequent  opportunit^i^* 
offered  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  fdr-seals. 

"  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  those  seen  off  the  moafcla 
Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  were  a  portion  at  least  of  the  great  herds  that 
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visits  to  the  islands  of  St*  George  and  St.  Panl,  Bering 

return  to  this  city  I  have  gathered  ftirther  information 
Lces  me  that  beyond  question  the  seals  passing  the  mouth 
;  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  a  -pATt  of  May 
above-named  islands  to  bring  forth  their  young,  as  nearly 
38  (and  no  others  are  caught)  taken  by  the  Indians  at  this 
etnses  in  them  that  to  all  appearances  would  be  brought 
heir  arrival  at  their  northern  summer  haunt." 

lonbt  the  northern  seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  spread  over 
3xtent  of  the  North  Pacific  in  winter, 
asionally  seen  for  off  from  land,  but    C,  M.  Scammon,  p.  475. 
•re  numerous  within  soundings. 

ed  seal  off  Sitka  Sound,  where  they  first  make  their  ap- 
out  April  15,  and  remain  in  greater 

era  till  the  last  of  June.  Martin  Singay,  p.  268. 

nake  their  appearance  about  April  15   jack  Sitka,  p,  268. 
ind,  and  disappear  about  July. 

anted  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince. of  Wales 
[lunted  them  each  year  from  March  to 
leal  all  leave  about  June  1,  to  go  north   Thomas  Skowl,  p.  300. 
eir  pups,  I  think. 

ence  hunting  when  the  geese  begin  to  fly  and  hunt  for  a 
a  half.    The  geese  commence  to  fly    ^         ^,  , ,       ^^ 

St  of  April.  OeorgeSkuUka,p,2dO. 

[I  and  taken  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  in  March.     They  are 

idvancing  up  the  coast.    I  followed 

Bering  Sea,  where  they  arrive  about  Fred,  Smith,p.S^. 


1  seen  and  taken  by  me  were  off  the  Columbia  Biver  in 
d  February.    The  seal  at  time  were    ^„,      „  «  .  ^ 

jp|.jj  "^  WUliam  H,  Smith^p,  478. 

a 

^now  much  about  the  particular  habits  of  the  seals  except 
go  north  in  summer  and    south  in    ^       ^    ^ 

Cyru9  Stephens,  p.  480. 

nck  the  seal  off  the  Columbia  River  about  February  1. 
a  seal  up  the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,    ^  ^     ^ .  ,,    ^     „,^ 
r  enter  early  in  July.  Joshua  stickland,  p.  3i9. 

n  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
It  begins  the  Ist  of  January,  up  to 

Ist  of  July.  Gustave  Sundvall,  p,  480. 

»  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering 

'^bat  date  does  it  end!— A.  From  the  15th  of  July  until  the 

vember. 
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Q.  Judgirg  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  trayeling  ixais^  jwr 

experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their  toti- 
GiutaveSHndvallfp,^!,  nation! — A.  I  can  not  t^  theirde8tiiiatioii,bittI 

should  judge  tfaey  went  soutli  in  the  M  ftvn  U 
tiO  500  miles  offshore,  and  in  the  spring  they  travel  to  the  noitiinrd 
from  5  to  100  miles  offshore. 

^  m^,i  x^       r,.  ^*v®  ^^^  seen  and  killed  seal  off  Sitka Swai 

^.Thlkahdaynahkee^p.^l^^^^f^  ^p^l  15^  and   disappear  entirely  about 

July  1. 

The  hunters  follow  the  seal  ftom  south  of  San  Francisco,  where  tkey 

begin  to  take  them  in  February  until  they  enta 

W.  Thoma8,p.iS5,         Bering  Sea.    The  seal  are  constantly  on  thead 

vance  up  the  coast  from  the  time  they  first  appeit 

Seal  have  been  seen  and  taken  on  the  coast  by  me  from  the  10&€f 

April  till  the  4th  of  July.     At  the  beginniDg  cf 
Charlie  Tiak8aUin,pJiiO,  the  season  they  are  plentiful,  but  scarce  at  tk 

close  of  the  season.    They  are  constantly  goi]i{ 
north  along  the  coast. 


Jno.  c,  Toiman,  p,  222.      The  seal  are  taken  off 

1st  of  Jime. 


Kadiak  Island  aboutte 


Took  seal  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Yakutat.     First  seal  were  Mff 

and  caugh  t  last  year  off  Sitka  Sound  and  last  jw 

Feter  Trearsheit,  p.  271.  off  Salisbury  Sotmd  in  April  and  May.    The  «*I 

are  working  to  westward  all  the  time. ' 

John  Tyaum^  p,  394.  Seals  appear  on  the  coast  about  the  last  of  De^ 

cember,  and  they  are  nearly  all  gone  up  north  by 
the  middle  of  .fuly.     *    •    • 

The  cow  seals  leave  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery  sooner  than  fte 
young  seals  do,  and  are  almost  all  gone  in  June;  but  I  have  killed 
young  ones  as  late  as  July. 

James  Unatajim,  p.  271.    .  The  first  seal  make  their  appearance  on  this 

coast  off  Sitka  Sound.  They  are  then  advando; 
up  the  coast. 

George  Usher,  p.  291.         The  seals  at  this  time  [May  10th]  of  year  m 

always  going  north. 

Rudolph  Walton,  p,  272.      Have  seen  and  taken  seal  from  the  middle  rf 

April  to  the  middle  of  May.  They  are  on  their 
way  north  at  that  time. 

First  seal  are  seen  and  taken  by  me  off  Sitka  Sound.    When  I  ns 

a  boy  seal  came  into  the  sound  very  dose,  M 

Charlie  Wank,  p.  273.    no w  I  have  to  go  a  long  ways  to  get  them.    Seal  ^ 

not  stop  off  the  sound  long,  but  are  constaatfy  e>t 
the  move  north  and  west. 
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appear  in  these  waters  late  in  April  and  increase  in  nam- 
^e  latter  part  of  May,  and  then  grad- 
ahse  in  numbers  nntU  aboat  the  15th  of  m.  X.  WoMnKm^  p.  488. 
tbey  all  diaappesff ^ 

3  first  appeared  aboat  the  cape  the  last  of  December,  and 

females  all  leave  for  the  north  in  Jane; 

.  some  of  the  younger  seals  up  to  the    Watkins,  p.  395. 

July,  and  then  they  leaye.    I  have  not 

'  gray  pups  this  year,  and  have  neyer  hunted  seals  in  the 


the  islands  late  in  the  fall  or  in  early  winter,  on  account  of 
mey  of  the  weather,  they  journey  son  th- 
igh the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Archi-  Dania  Webtt^,  p.  180. 
the  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
»n,  and,  gradually  working  their  way  back  to  Bering  Sea,  they 
i  up  on  the  rookeries  soon  after  the  ice  disappears  from  the^ 
le  islands;  and  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  they 
lear  as  possible,  the  places  they  occupied  the  year  before. 

ok  seal  off  Sitka  Sound  during  ttte  month  of  March.    Have 
aling  all  this  year  between  Cape  Edg- 

ClOSS  Sound.  P-  S.  WeiUmhiller,p.  274w 

gin  to  appear  on  the  coast  the  latter  part  of  December,  and 
most  all  gone  by  the  10th  of  July.  *  The 
ar  to  leave  for  the  northward  earlier    Charley  White,  p.  396. 
ounger  ones. 

le  Ist  of  June  the  seal  disappear  from   Billy  WiiHime,  p,  300. 
itrance  and  go  north. 

)nent  resided  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  a  period  of  twenty 
ittg  the  tiine  his  firm  was  engaged  in 
id  sealing  as  above  stated ;  during  that  C.  A.  Williams,  p.  539. 
IS  brought  in  contact  with  many  mas- 
tssels  and  other  sea-faring  men,  who  made  frequent  voyages 
tie  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Puget  Sound,  and  he  learned  from 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December  they  occa- 
Qcoimtered  schools  or  "  pods  ^  of  seals  moving  from  north 
le  lower  coast  of  California;  he  himself  in  one  of  his  voyages 
ith  of  November,  saw  such  '^  pods ; "  and  from  these  facts  and 
edge  of  the  habits  of  the  seals  which  firequent  and  have  their 
uhe  Pribilof  Islands,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  herd  of  said 
nfine  their  migration  to  the  waters  of  the  American  side  of 
,  and  that  when  they  leave  the  islands  they  go  through  the 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  coast  of  southern  California,  and 
ong  up  the  coast  again  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

ial  all  disappear  off  Prince  of  Wales   i^«J.  WiUon,  p.  301. 
^  June)  I  don't  know  where  they  go,  but 
ay  go  north. 

fcst  appear  off  Cape  Flattery  about  the  last  of  December. 

fs  seem  to  leave  first,  and  in  July  nearly 

ift  seals  have  disappeared  Wispoo^  p.  2ffl. 
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First  seal  are  seen  and  taken  by  me  about  the  middle  of  April  ef 

each  year.    Tbere  are  more  or  less  of  tbem  od  tk 

MUkael  Wooakootf  p.  coast  till  the  Ist  of  July.     First  part  of  the  s»m 

274.  they  are  plentiful,  but  towards  the  laat  tberbe^ 

come  scarce.    During  the  above-mentioned  peiod 
the  seal  are  on  the  move  to  the  westward. 
Have  hunted  far-seals  the  last  two  years  in  Dixons  Entrwcetnd 

around   the  Prince   of   TV^ales  Island,  betwea 
Billy  Teitaoky,  p.  302.   March  and  June.    The  seal  leave  here  in  June 

and  go  north. 

Have  always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wate 

Island.    The  seal  make  their  appearance  in  Hard 

BaaUnga  Tethnaw,  p.  and  disappear  in  June,  gomg  north.    The  msoi 

302.  we  don't  hunt  the  seal  in  March  is  that  the  weatte 

is  so  bad  we  can  not  go  out  in  our  canoes,  ^t 
consider  May  the  best  month  for  fur-seal  hunting. 

Begin  to  hunt  seal  off  San  Francisco  in  February,  and  followed  tito 

up  the  coast  as  far  as  Shnmakin  Islands,  irhkk 

Alf.  ToKamaen,  p.  368.   we  reached  the  last  of  June.     The  seal  all  diap^ 

X>eared  from  there  at  this  time. 


Paul  Young,  p.292. 


Seal   make   their    appearance    off  Prince  of 
Wales  Islands  in  April. 


Always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  b^ 
^  ,     ^  ^^     land.    The  seal  all  disappear  about  the  l«t  rf 

Walter  Young,  p,  803.     j^^^^  ^^^  g^  notth,  I  think. 

The  cow  seals  are  the  drst  to  leave  the  coast,  but  the  young  aeatt 
™  r  ^  ,.       fUM>        stay  longer  here,  and  are  not  all  gone  until  ii 

Mi$h  Yulla,  p,  090*  Tiilv 

I  do  not  know  through  what  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  ftar- 

seal  herds  move  into  the  Bering  Sea,  nor  at  whit 
Pud  Zaotohnoi,  p.  213.    time  they  do  so.    I  have  seen  so  few  fur-seals,  ao^ 

never  any  but  a  few  scattering  gray  pups,  that  I 
am  unable  to  form  any  ideas  regarding  the  decrease  of  the  fur-Mi 
species. 

The  seals  first  appear  off  the  cape  about  Christmas,  but  do  not  cone 

in  the  straits  now  like  they  used  to,  and  theyuv 

Thoa.  Zolnoka,  p.  399.     very  shy  and  wild.    They  appear  to  be  passiDgto 

the  northward,  up  the  coas^  and  in  July  are  all 
gone. 

MANNER  OF  TBAYELINa. 
PAge  125  of  The  Caae. 

From  their  habits  in  the  water-  the  seals  are  known  as  <<junipei$' 

or  "  breachers  ^  when  they  are  moving  thrrmjrb 
A.  B.  Alexander,  p,  355.  the  water,  "  rollers''  when  they  are  lying  idle  oo 

the  surface  and  moved  by  every  wave,  "  tinners' 
whenn  they  are  resting  and  fluniug  themselves  with  their  fin^,  ^ 
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's  "  when  they  are  asleep  on  the  smooth  \i'ater  and  can  he  ap- 
L  to  within  close  range. 

se  days  there  were  a  great  many  seals  in 

T,  and  they  would  go  in  hands  of  15  or  20   Bowa-chup,  p.  878. 

■  m 

the  seals  are  asleep  on  the  water  they  lie  on  their  backs  with 
flippers  sticking  up  aild  held  close  to  the 
rhey  always  lay  with  the  head  toward  the  William  Brennan,  p.  369. 
le  flippers  being  spread  ont  and  acting  as 
keep  them  steady  in  the  water,  making  it  hard  for  a  boat  to 
:h  them  when  they  are  awake,  because  the  noise  of  the  oars  is 
to  them.  If  a  boat  comes  upon  tliem  from  the  windward  they 
e  the  scent  and  dive,  and  if  from  leeward  they  readily  see  it, 
the  same. 

bnt  very  few  seals  between  here  and  San  Diego,  but  north  from 
» Victoria  I  have  formerly  seen  large  herds 
I  sleeping  and  playing  on  the  water  dur-   Leander  Cox,  p.  416 
»  winter  and  spring  months.     In    May 
se  they  congregate  about  the  passes  to  enter  the  Bering  Sea, 
ave  seen  them  in  great  numbers  at  this  time. 

re  noticed  that  the  seals  gather  in  large  herds  at  the  passes 
he  time  they  are  ready  to  go  into  the  Ber- 
^  and  that  they  are  more  scattered  when   jr.  o.  Erakine,  p.  423. 
)ng  the  coast. 

le  bulls  are  scattered  about  and  go  out  to  sea  a  great  distance, ' 

not  pay  to  go  after  them,  while  the  females 

[g  bands  and  do  not  travel  offshore  as  far   Oeorga  Fogel,  p.  424. 

)ulls. 

irst  fell  in  with  fur-seals  moving  north  early  in  the  month  of 
ry,  about  50  miles  off  the  coast,  in  the  re- 
Gai>e  Mendocino,  California.  They  were  Norman  Sodg$on,p,S66. 
arce  then,  but  as  we  traveled  up  the  coast 
ad  them  more  numerous.  They  ^ere  most  plentiful  off  the 
of  the  Columbia  Biver  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March, 
gratory  movement  of  the  fur-seal  is  from  the  southward  to  the 
ard  and  westward,  following  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  of 
inland.  The  main  herd  is  most  compactly  massed  between  40 
miles  offshore,  but  some  of  the  seals  scatter  and  straggle  over 
i  a  long  distance  on  each  side  of  that.  The  males  are  generally 
mce  of  the  females  on  the  passage  north.  Females  are  found  in 
litest  numbers  off  Baranoff  Island  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
f.  We  followed  the  main  herd  up  the  coast  as  far  as  the  south- 
n  end  of  Eadiak  Island^  where  we  usually  left  them  on  account 
T  diminished  numbers. 

seals  which  I  have  observed  on  their  way  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
tmove  in  large  schools;  they  straggle  along 
at  a  time  in  a  sort  of  a  stream,  and  are  often   ckaa.  J.  Hague,  p.  208. 
deeping  in  the  water  and  playing. 
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They  appear  to  travel  in  two  columns,  the  onter  oohunn  contwiii^ 

an  army  only  of  bulls,  and  the  inner  one  ma^ 
Morris  Mow,  p.  341.      COWS  and  yearlings.     These  columns  arenotcw- 

tinnous schools  of  seals,  but  rather  small  pv^ 
scattered  along.  The  column  traveling  along  the  British  Cohmkn 
coast  head  for  the  Pribilof  Islands;  their  natural  breeding  groosi 

Fur-seals  travel  in  large  schools,  which  follow  each  ot^ier  fkeciy. 

The  annual  migration  of  their  entire  nninber  » 
T.  w.  SmiUhj  pi  288.      cupics  from  thiee  to  four  weeks  in  passin^apoet 

in  the  region  of  Prince  \^illiam  Sound,  Mid  tkcy 
move  ifi*om  the  southward  and  eastward  to  the  northward  and  wi^ 
ward. 

HERD  DOES  NOT  LAND  EXOEPT  ON  PBIBII<OF  IBLANDS. 

Page  126  of  The  Case. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  rookeries  or  any  ptae 

where  fur-seals  haul  up  on  the  laud  in  the  Noftlh 

Andrew  Ander9on,p.  217.  cm  Hemisphere  other  than  those  fur-seal  rookcnes 

on  the  several  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  never  knew  of  fur-seals  hauling  out  to  rest  or  breed  at  any  place  h 

the  Aleutian  chain,  or  anywhere,  in  &ct,  exeejrt 

a  H.  Anderson,  p.  205,  the  well-kuowu  rookeries  of  the  several  seal  i^ 

lands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  do  not  know  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  place  where  seds  had 

N  w  Anderson  p.  223.  ?"^  ^^  breed  except  the  seal  islands  of  the  Ber- 

'         '  ing  Sea. 

Peter  Anderson,  p*  313.      Nor  have  I  ever  known  fur-seals  to  haul  up  anr- 

where  on  the  land  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islandk 

Have  never  known  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  ooast 

of  Alaska.    Have  seen  them  haul  up  on  Hit  Pn* 

Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  255.    bilof  Islands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land  outside  of  the  seal 

islands  f — A.  The  seals  are  found  only  on  c^tain 

Oeo.  Ball,  p.  482.  islands,  where  th^y  migrate  fipom  year  to  year  fir 

the  purpose  of  breeding — ^throwing  their  pups. 

I  know  of  none,  nor  neither  do  I  believe  there  is  any  place  where  tte 

ftir-seals  haul  up  to  breed  on  land  along  our  shores 
Wm,  Bendt,  p.  405.        or  in  the  Bering  Sea,  except  on  Pribilof  Islands. 

Milum  o.  Bennett,  p.  857.    Have  never  known  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  coast 

anywhere  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Martin  Benson, p.  405.       I  have  never  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  np 

on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  Alaska  fur  seal  breeds   nowhere  else  except  on  the   Pribilrf 

Islands.    I  took  particular  care  in  investigating 

Charles  Bryant,  p.  4.      the  question  of  what  became  of  the  seal  herd  wVk 

absent  Irom  the  islands.    My  inquiries  were  nad^ 
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Alaskan  Indiaos,  kalf-breeds,  Aleuts,  and  fiir-traders  along 
est  coast  and  Aleutian  Islands.  One  man,  who  had  been  a 
'  many  years  along  the  ^ast,  stated  to  me  that  in  all  his  ex- 
3  never  knew  of  but  one  case  where  seals  hiid  hauled  out  on 
coast,  and  that  was  when  ibnr  or  five  landed  on  Queen  Ghar- 
d.  This  is  the  only  case  I  ever  heard  of  seals  coming  ashore 
eriean  side  of  the  Pacilic  except  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

saw  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  rookeries  in  these  (Bristol  Bay, 

Islands,  and  from  Eouliak  Island   to 

lliam  Land)  regions,  exeept  those  on  the   Carlo$  Q.  Calkins,  p,  105. 

Is  of  Bering  Sea.    Neither  have  I  ever 

ur-seals  in  abundauoe  save  on  or  near  said  seal  islands. 

5ver  known  seal  to  haul  up  anywhere  Charles  Campbell,  p.  256. 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

lever  known  of  seals  hauling  out  on  land   jae,  L,  Carih<mi,p,  409. 
on  the  coast  except  at  the  Pribilof 


.  know  of  any  place  where  the  seals  haul    CkarUa  Challdli,p.  4ii. 
\  coast  except  on  the  seal  islands. 

have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  from 

>  TJnalaska,    and  know  of  no  fur-seal 

Dther  than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  /^^^^  Ckichinoff  ei  al, 

a. 

)ver  known  of  any  seals  hauling  up  on   s,  Chinkoo-tinjp,  257. 
n  this  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribi- 

ou  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land,    Daniel  Clauesen,  p.  412. 
the  seal  islands! — ^A.  I  do  not. 

)ver  known  or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  John  c,  Clements,  p.  258. 
land  on  this  coast  elsewhere  than  the 
»lands. 

;  know  of  and  have  never  heard  of  ftir-   M,  Cohen,  p,  225, 

ing  at  any  point  but  the  seal  islands  of 

a. 

seals  pregnant  are  more  easily  caught  than  young  bachelors, 

rare  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go  on 

leed,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  them   PeUr  Collins,  p.  413. 

where  else  than  on  the  seal  islands  for 

Dse. 

cruise  to  St.  Matthews  and  Unamak  Island,  we  did  not  dis- 
seal  within  25  or  30  miles  of  those  is- 
do  I  know  of  or  believe  that  the  seals    w.  C.  Carlson,  p.  4,16, 
pon  land  in  any  of  the  American  waters 
Seaiy  except  at  the  Pribilof  Islands, 


\ 
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I  have  never  known  of  a  pop  being  bom  or  of  hauling  grouodB  ei 

isting  anywhere  along  the  Alaskan  coastorintk 

W,  H.  Dall, p.2S,         islands  adjaceht  thereto,  except  the  Pribflofls^ 

lands.    I  have  heard   stories  and  traditioos  tti 
thateffecty  but  I  have  never  known  of  their  being  sabstantiated. 

I  have  cruised  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  b« 

never  found  a  place  where  far-seals  hsukd  cnt 

jamM  Dalgarduo^.  864.  upou  shore,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  for  «*1 

rookeries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  exe^ 
those  in  Bering  Bea. 


Hoaniak  Dick,  p.  258. 


Never  have  heard  of  any  far  seal  being  haoM 
up  on  the  coast  or  rocks  of  Alaska  other  thanes 
the  PribUof  Islands. 


Oeorge  Dishifw,  p.  323.       Have  never  known  fur-seal  to  hanl  up  on  tk 

land  anywhere,  on  the  coast  except  on  the  PribU 
Islands. 
I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  theliirf 

in  British  Golumbia  or  Alaska  outside  of  tk 
Wm.  Dunean,  p.  219.      Pribilof  Islands.    My  connections  with  the  Is- 

dians  have  been  such  that  hacl  there  been  a  tor 
seal  rookery  in  British  Golumbia  or  Alaska  I  certainly  should  ban 
known  it. 

I  have  never  seen  ftir-seals  in  the  waters  of  Anchor  Point,  and  aa 

positive  that  no  fur-seal  rookery  exists  in  tk 

Elia9£8aia99en,p,23ib,  region,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  other  rwik- 

eries  than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  BeriugSefti 

The  fur-seal  only  lands  upon  the  Pribilof  Group  of  islands.    Of  tld? 

fact  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  from  carefoUj 
8aml.  Faloaner,  p.  164.    questioning  natives  of  Alaska  and  the  Aientua 

Islands,  and  also  from  my  coasting  experience  i» 
purser  on  board  the  Constantino.  In  all  the  years  I  passed  in  th«y 
localities  I  never  heard  of  a  seal  landing  anywhere  except  on  the  FrihM 
Islands. 

Luther  T.  FrankUn,p,      Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  laad. 
*^*  outside  of  the  seal  islands! — A.  I  do  not;  excq« 

in  the  fall,  they  land  on  the  Aleutian  Isl^ids. 

From  1859  to  1869  I  was  employed  on  whaling  vessels  working  id 

Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas  and  the  Arctic  Ooeto 
John  Fraiid,  p.  107.       I  have  been  along  the  coast  of  Bering  and  Okhot^ 

seas  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  the  >*ortk 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Sitka  to  Unalaska,  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  tell  of 
any  in  American  waters  in  that  whole  region,  where  the  Alaskan  fai- 
seals  haul  out  on  land  or  breed,  excepting  on  the  seal  islands  of  Beriof 
Sea  know  as  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Edward  W.  Funeke,  p.    Q.  I>o  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  ba^ 
i^  outside  of  the  seal  islands! — ^A*  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not 
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^r  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on 

m.  the  coast  elsewhere  than  the  Pribi-    chad  George,  p.  S66. 

ve  never  known  of  any  place  where 

>  on  land  except  the  seal  islands.  ^*^'-  ^**'^'  P-  *^- 

eer  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on 

ny  part  of  Alaska,  except  on  the  Pribi-    GanoBiui,  p.  238. 


own  any  fur-seal  to  haul -up  on  the 

be  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribi-   jae,  Gondotven,  p,  259. 


er  known  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land    _      _,  ,^        .__ 
last,  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.      •^'^-  ^*^*'  P'  *^- 

er  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  np  on  . 

ewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.     -"****'**  Hannon,  p.  445. 

aye  known  or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  land  any- 

e  North  Pacific  orAlaskan  coast,  or 

eoi^  except  on  the  seal  islands.  j.  m.  Haye,  p.  27. 

ade  diligent  inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the  seals  and  have 

that  they  haul  up  on  land  on  the 
oast  or  islands  except   the  Pribilof  m.  a,  Healy,  p.  29. 
which    place  alone  they  bear  their 


1  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land,    ^     „ 

le  seal  islands !— A.  I'  do  not  j  no,  sir.     ^"^^  Ban$on,  p.  484. 

1  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land   Andrew  J,  Hoffman^  p, 
he  seal  islands  f — A.  No,  sir.  ^7. 

•^er  known  of  seal  to  haul  up  on  the   q  ^^^^      ^es 
ere,  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  *         »P'      * 

Dse  years  I  have  met  and  talked  with  hunters,  trappers, 

I  miners  whose  business  called  them 

n  waters,  and  I  never  knew  or  heard   Edward  Hughee,  p.  37. 

iir-seals  hauling  out  on  land  to  breed 

1  the  Alaskan  coast  or  islands  in  the  North  Pacific  or  Amer- 

of  the  Bering  Sea,  excepting  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

ver  known  fur-seal  to  haul  out  upon  any  part  of  the  coast 
d  States,  British  Columbia,  or  Alaska, 

Pribilof  Islands.     All   parts   of  the    Victor  Jackohson,  p.  329. 

been  visited  by  the  seal-hunters,  and 

ed  out  any  place  it  would  have  been  known  by  the  hunters. 

ew  any  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  on   j  j^j^,,,^  «  331 
sewher^  tljan  on  th^  Prjbilof  Isla.n4s.      '  » ^-      • 


if.  Kethusduck,  p,  263.  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

They  never  show  themselves  out  of  wato  n 
Kickiana,  p.  306.  locality  of  Barclay  Sound.     He  has  seen  thei 

beach  m  the  Bering  Sea. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul  up  on  land  or  on  the  eotf 

Alaska,  but  have  heard  that  they  haul  up  ob 
John  Kowineet,  p.  264.   Pribiloff  Islands. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  fiir-seal  rookery  or  jk 

where  fur-seals  hanl  up  on  the  land,  other  tiiiu 

Olaf  Kvam,  p.  286.        the  rookeries  of  the  several  seal  islands  in  ] 

ing  Sea. 

Have  never  known  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  o 

of  Alaska,  but  have  heard  that  they  haul  ii| 

George  Lacheek,  p.  265    the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  know  of  no  place  along  the  eastern  coast  where  fur-seals  haul  ooi 

land,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  outsid 
Andrew  Laing,  p.  335.    the  Pribilof  Islands. 

During  my  travels  in  Alaskan  waters  I  have  made  extensive  inm 

gations  concerning  the  existence  of  fur-seal  n 
Jos,  E.  Lennan^p.  370.    eries,  especially  about  the  region  of  Cooks  1 

and  Prince  WUliam  Sound,  where  rookeries  k 
been  rex)orted  to  exist,  as  well  as  those  places  where  fur-seals 
annually  observed  in  the  greatest  numbers.  I  am,  therefore,  posit 
in  my  belief  that  no  such  fur-seal  rookeries,  or  other  places  where  i 
seals  haul  out  on  the  land  to  breed,  exists  in  Alaska  with  the  except 
of  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

Tlift  brAedinir  ra5i1r.  slu  far  aft  T  pji.ii  Iftam  from  ATtAn^lMl  innnirr. 
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never  known  or  heard  of  seal  hauling  up  on  the  islanils  or  main 

Alaska,  other  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

5en  a  few  pups  in  Cordova  Bay  late  in   j.  d,  McDonald,  p,  267. 

er,   where  they  were  driven  by  strong 

4t  gales  prevailing  on  the  coast  at  that  time. 

never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on 

t  anywhere,  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.    •^*^*  MoKem,  p.  267. 

>  you  know  any  place  where  these  seals  go  to  land,  except  the 
knds  on  the  American  side? — ^A.  No,  sir; 

place  that  I  know  of.    There  have  been  ^^f^""^  McLean,  p. 
eports  of  places,  but  I  have  been  to  these 
nd  could  not  find  any  seals  there. 

^  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  being  hauled  up  on  the  land 
re  in  this  part  of  Alaska,  nor  do  I  believe 
I  fable    that  is  told  by  some  of  the  old    ^^  ^^^*'  ^-  284. 
t  fur-seal  once  did  haul  up  here,  or  any  other  part  of  Alaska 
of  the  seal  islands. 

never  known  seals  to  haul  up  on  the 

Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.      ^-  ^-  ^"*^'  ^-  ^' 

)  vou  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land 

of  the  seal  islands?— A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.    -^«»»*  -^<^'"«*«'  P- ^• 

Llaska  fur-seal  breeds,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  only  upon 
bUof   Islands;  that  I  have  been  on  the 
coast  and  also  along  the  Aleutian  Islands ;    ^'  ^'  Morgan,  p.  61.  . 
no  point  have  I  ever  observed  seals  to  haul  out  on  land  except 
*ribilof  Islands,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic 
>tion  which  causes  me  to  believe  such  is  the  case. 

ve  never  known  or  heard  of  any  place 

ieals  haul  out  except  seal  island.  -''•  ^-  ^^^^>  P-  223. 

ow  of  no  places  that  the  seals   haul  up  in  the  Bering  Sea 
th  Pacific  for  breeding  purposes  except  St. 
5,  St.  Paul,  Otter  Island,  Bering  Island,    miea  Nelaon,  p.  470. 
a  Island,  and  Copper  Island. 

ve  seen  sick  and  wounded  fur-seals  hauled  out  on  rocks  about 

^Kes  to  rest  and  die,  but  know  of  no  place 

they  habitually  land  to  breed  or  rest  in  the   Arthur  Newman,  p,  210. 

^  save  the  several  weU-known  seal  islands 

ringSea. 

Jl'X  l^;?.?^?^,^*!?^®  ^^'^y  ^"^"^  ^P  ^^  ^^"^    John  OUen,  p.  472. 

P*  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

»Bot  know  of  any  rookeries  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  nor  any  places 
w  fur-seals  haul  out  regularly  on  the  land  or 

>  to  breed  or  rest  except  the  Eussian  and   Eliah  Frokopief,  p.  2i6. 
«n«a!i  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

13bs 
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I  know  of  no  place  where  far-seals  haul  i 
Wm,  Bohde,  p,  222.        land  except  the  seal  islands  of  Baring Se^oo 

I  ever  heard  of  such  a  place. 

I  do  not  know  and  I  never  heard  of  any  other  place  along  the  J 

can  coast  or  islands  where  the  far-seals  k 
X.  Q,  Shepard,  p,  189.    and  it  is  .my  opinion  that  the  far-seal  pup 

Alaskan  herd  is  born  nowhere  else  bat 
Pribilof  Islands. 

Jtu  Sloan  p  498  ^  ^^  ^^^  know  of  any  other  place  on  ooi 

'         *         where  the  seals  haul  up  except  at  the  seal  i^ 

Have  never  known  any  fi|r-seal  to  haul 
Fred  Smith,  p,  349.        the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  except  on  ti 

bilof  Islands. 

Have  never  heard  of  Air-seals  hanling 
Win,  H.  Smith,  p.  478.   the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  li 

Have  never  known  of  far-seal  hauling  op 
Jo8hua  Stiokland,  p,  land  on  the  coast  anywhere  except  on  th 
^^'  islands. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  place  where  seal 
Guaiave   Sundvall,  p.  outside  of  the  seal  islands  f — ^A.  I  do  not 
^^-  of  any  place;  no,  sir. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seals  to  had 
M.  Thikahdaynahkee,  p,  the  land  or  on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  tJi 
269.  bilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  known  myself  of  fdr-seal  hauling  up  on  the  cw 

Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  hot 

W.  Thomas,  p,  485.        heard  there  were  a  few  one  season  haah 

Oumnak  Island, 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-s^  to  hanloi 
J.  C.  Tolman,  p,  223.     the  coast  of  Alaska  anywhere  except  on  tlK 

bUof  Islands. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  seals  hauling  up  on  the  coast,  elsci 

than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    They  veiy « 

Peter  Trear8heit,p,2li.  come  nearer  this  coast  than  20  mileSj  vbei 

vancing  north  towards  Bering  Sea. 

I  never  have  known  and  do  notbelieTetbJ 
Chat.  T.  Wagner,p.2i2.  seals  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  haul  up  on  land 

where  except  on  those  islands. 

Have  never  known  far-seal  to  haul  up « 
Budolph  Walton, p.272.  coast  on  anywhere  else  outside  of  the  Pi 

Islands. 

And  know  of  no  instances  where  male 
ARohael  White,  p.  490.    have  hauled  out  on  land  on  the  western  cw 

cept  at  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
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Page  127  of  The  Caae. 

br-seals  are  ever  seen  in  Cooks  Inlet  above      jno.  Alexandroff  et  aX, 
r  Point.  p.  229. 

e  is  no  place  on  the  coast  where  the  seals    „  ^  ^  .^        oi^ 
)  and  give  birth  to  their  young ;  they  never   ^'  ^^rtciu9,  p,  3U. 
rth  on  the  kelp. 

tlf  and  tribe  go  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Wrangel  and  trade  with 
lisnoo  Indians  for  oiL    Have  never  seen  a 
in  all  my  travels  up  and  down  the  coast.    Anna-tlaa,  p.  254. 
ever  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  any 
the  cosist.    If  seal  had  been  hauled  up  on  any  part  of  the  coast 
i  have  been  told  of  it  by  the  people  of  other  tribes  with  whom 
!X>me  in  contact  during  the  long  years  of  my  life. 

re  positive  that  the  majority  of  fur-seals  do  not  enter  Cooks 

ut  pass  across  its  entrance,  following  the 

f  the  mainland.    We  have  occasionally  ob-      ^^*  Apokchee  et  ah, 

a  few  seals  which  had  strayed  into  the  ^* 

ays  of  the  inlet,  but  they  have  only  been  seen  at  long  and  in- 

it  intervals.      There  are  no  fur-seal  rookeries  in  this  part  of 


5  killed  fur-seals,  mostly  females  with  pup,  but  have  never  seen 
d  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  in     . .       „.         ^o^ 
rt  of  Alaska,  or  any  where  else.     •    •    •     ^^^<^^-^oo,p.isi. 

i  never  known  of  nor  have  I  "seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  waters  of 
bantment  Bay  or  any  other  inlet  in  this  part  of  Alaska.  They  do 
^nent  these  places. 

^e  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
part  of  Alaska.    Nor  have  I  ever  seen  or 
of  any  fur-seal  being  in  the  inland  waters   Johnny  Baronovitoh,  p. 
part  of  Alaska.    1  have  never  heard  of  any  276. 
1  hauling  up  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

e  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the 

D>where  around  this  part  of  Alaska.    Have 

seen  or  heard  of  seals  hauling  up  on  the   Maurice  Bates,  p,  277. 

round  this  part  of  Alaska.    I  have  never 

Dy  fur-seal  around  Annette  Island  or  any  of  the  inland  waters  of 

I. 

have  I  known  of  any  seal  hauling  up  on   Edward  Beneon,  p.  2Tt. 
ad  anjrwhere  in  Alaska.    I  have  never  seen 
^-seals  in  the  water  around  Annette  Island. 

re  is  no  place  on  the  coast  where  the  seals   Bernhardt  Bieidnar,  p, 
ip  on  the  land   and  give  birth  to  their  ^^^• 


low  of  no  place  where  seals  haul  up  on  the   ^^^  Bande^  p.  ^1&» 
iK>r  do  I  h^eve  there  is  any. 


*  ever  catch  one. 


I 


1 


n  ■ 


H  I 

i 


and  breed. 

I  know  of  no  place  along  the  coast  where  seals  haul  oat  iip< 

land;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  plM 

Fetei'  Brown,  p,  877.      neither  does  any  of  my  people  know  of « 

place. 

LandU  Caiiapa,  p.  379.      I  know  of  no  place  where  seals  haul  oal 

the  land  to  breed  on  this  coast.    •    •   • 
I  scarcely  ever  see  an  old  bull  along  the  coast,  and  it  is  seld 


I  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  this  coast  where  seals  had  n 

breed,  nor  have  I  heard  the  Indians  on  V 
Charlie,  p.  304.  ver  Island  talk  about  any  such  place. 

* 

Kor  [do  I  believe  that]  any  seals  hauled 
Toodaya  Charlie,  p.  249.  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  or  on  the 

adjacent  thereto. 

Peter  Church,  p.  257.         Nor  have  I  ever  known  fur-seal  to  had 

the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 


*  Circus  Jim,  p.  380.  Seals  do  not  haul  out  on  the  land  2k 

^  coast  to  breed. 


I  know  of  no  place  along  the  coast  where  seals  haul  cat  aj 

land,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  give  birth  t 
Joe.  A.  Claplanhoo,  p.  young  in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp.   I 
882.  quainted  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indian 

the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  hare 
heard  them  say  that  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  on  the  coaf 
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Tiave]  never  [obseiTed  seals]  entering  Cooks  Inlet  above  Anchor 
They  cross  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  and 
off  the  mainland  again  in  the  vicinity  of  ^-  Cohen,  p.  225. 
)oagla88. 

>  never  known  of  any  pnps  being  born  in  the  water  or  on  the 
m    the  coast  of  Alaska.    I   have  never    ^^    ,.   ,.  r  t-       0^0 
tf  any  or  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  up  on    ^*^'''**'  nahthn,  p.  278. 
d  anywhere  around  Prince  Edward  Island  or  anywhere  else  on 

St. 

do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the   Frank  DavU,  p.  383. 
ad  breed. 

'6  never  killed  any  cows  giving  milk  along  the  coast,  and  I  do 
h«re  is  a  place  along  the  coast  where  seals    ,  ^  ^    . 
Ltandbr^i.  Jeff  Dav^s,  p.  m. 

er  Imew  or  heard  of  seals  hauling  up  along   Joseph  Dennis,  p.  418. 
ut  or  giving  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

is  knowledge,  no  seals  ever  came  inside  Barclay  Sound,  and  that 

ex  caught  any  inside,  and,  moreover,  he 

I  friends  never  heard  of  any  entering  these  ^'^^  ^  Ehenchesut,  p. 

» 

eals  are  ever  killed  in  Barclay  Sound  by  being  dashed  on  the 
and  none  ever  breed  in  Barclay  Sound  or  vicinity. 

e  traveled  from  Hoonah  to  Fort  Simpson  and  north  as  far  as 

t  through  all  the  channels  and  sounds  in 

astern  Alaska,  and  I  come  in  contact  with   Hooniah  Dick,  p.  258. 

ople  of  many  tribes  of  Indians,  and  I  have 

heard  them  say  that  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  be- 

oled  up  on  any  part  of  the  coast  or  on  any  of  the  islands  along  the 

Df  Alaska.    Had  they  ever  known  of  a  rookery  of  fur-seal  in  any 

f  Alaska  I  should  have  known  it. 

re  never  known  any  to  haul  up  on  the  land  anywhere  in  Alaska, 
ive  I  ever  seen  any  seal  in  the  inland  waters    _  .  ___ 

fver  I  have  been  in  Alaska.  ^''*^'  ^-  ^• 

h  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the   JElldbudh,  p,  385. 
and  give  birth  to  their  young. 

»ve  observed  a  few  scattering  far-seals  in  the  lower  part  of  Cook's 
, bat  only  at  long  and  irregular  intervals;  I 
never  seen  a  fur-seal  in  the  waters  of  Cook's    VixsHU  Feoder,  p.  230. 
above  Anchor  Point. 

»?e  never  known  of  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 

Aerearound  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  or  other 

B  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  where  I   Frank,  p.  294. 

^  Wn.    I  have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul 

kelaod  on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  or  any  part  of  British  Colum- 

or  Alaska;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  seal  having  hauled  up  any- 

leinBritish  Colombia  or  Alaska, 


In  the  winter  season  many  years  a^o  pup  seals  nsed  to  fireqne 

soand,  driven  in   by   the  heavy  southeast 
^tc7ioZiGac2oio0ji,p. 250.  prevailing  at  that  time;  but  the  last  foar 

there  has  not  been  a  fiir-seal  seen  in  anyp 
Chatham  Sonnd  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of,  I  visit  the  dii 
parts  of  the  sonnd  with  my  tribe  when  they  are  making  oil  and 
never  known  any  fnr-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  or  rocks  in  an; 
of  Alaska  that  I  ever  visited. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  fiir-seal  hanb'ngr  np  on  the  land  i 
^.      ^.,  ^-.       part  of  Alaska.     I  have  never  seen  a  fors 

chas,  Gth8on,  p.  281.      ^^^  inland  waters  beween  Port  Chesterand  L 

Have  never  seen  any  far-seal  in  the   inland  waters  of  soi 

Alaska,  but  have  heard  of  pups  being  seen 

Qonastat,  p,  238.  bays  during  the  prevalence  of  storms  on  the 

in  winter  time. 

Kassian  Gorlai,  p,  213.      I  have  never  known  of  far-seal  hauling  o 

the  shores  or  floating  kelp  patches  to  rest  or 
in  this  region. 

Arthur  GHffin,  p.  326.        Seals  do  uot  haul  out  upon  the  land  alon 

coast. 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land.    Old 

tell  us  that  they  hauled  up  at  one  time,  bat  ] 
Henry  Haldane,  p.  282.  been  unable  to  learn  that  they  ever  did.    i 

seen  any  fur-seal  anywhere  around  this  isi^ 
in  any  of  the  inland  waters. 

Never  have  known  of  a  fur-seal  pup  being  bom  in  the  water  oi 

where  else  in  Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  ( 
Jac.  HarilienuJc,  p.  239.  Seal  being  hauled  out  on  the  land  in  AJast 
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ver  known  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  anywhere  on 
}f  Alaska.    Have  never  been  in  Ber- 

E.  ffofstad,  p.  260. 

nmately  acquainted  with  the  coast  from  here  to  Barclay 

1  I  know  of  no  place,  nor  have  not 

ly  place,  where  seals  come  to  land.  Alfred  Irving,  j>.  387. 

not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the   nhka,  p,  387. 
^reed. 

think  that  they  haul  up  on  the  land  on   James  Jamieeon,  p,  331. 


rer  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  in 

*  Alaska.    Have  never  known  or  heard 

\  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  coast   jack  Johnson,  p.  282. 


not  haul  out  upon  the  land  ^nd  breed   Selwieh  Johnson,  p.  888. 
^oast. 

rer  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  any- 

16  coast  of  Alaska.    Have  never  know  n 

haul  up  on  the  laud  in  Alaska.    I  have   Johnnie  Johnsian,  p,  283. 

any  for-seal  in  the  inland  waters  of 
erever  I  have  traveled. 

risited  all  the  inlets  and  islands  in  Chatham  Sound  and 

\  of  Alaska  as  far  as  Sitka  and  never 

seal  in  the  inland  waters;  nor  have  I   Kah^huclC'Ue,p.2^, 

of  a  fur-seal  being  seen  in  the  inland 

'are  never  heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  hauled  up  on  the  land 

[  or  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.    Had  fur-seal  been  hauled  up  on 

oast  or  islands  of  Alaska,  I  should  have  known  it,  as  the 

i  have  been  brought  to  me  by  the  Indians  of  different  tribes 

to  purchase  oil  from  my  people. 

ver  known  a  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the   P-Kahiktday,  p.  261. 
tiere  on  the  Alaskan  coast. 

mow  of  any  rookeries  or  places  where  fur-seals  regularly 

3n  the  laud  or  kelp  to  breed  in  the 

slands,  and  do  not  think  there  is  such   Samh  Kahooray,  p.  214. 


ver  killed  or  seen  a  fur-seal  in  my  life,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 

-seal  having  been  seen  in  the  inland 

Alaska  where  I  have  traveled.    Had   Easkan,  p,  247. 

\\  been  hauled  up  on  the  land  in  any 

id  Chatham  Straits,  Stevens  Passage,  or  any  of  the  waters 

Atern  Alaska,  I  would  have  known  of  it,  as  It  would  have 

me  by  the  people  of  other  tribes. 

iver  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  anywhere,  nor 

ir  heard  of  any  being  hauled  up  on  the 

ff  in  Brifcisli  VoJumbia  or  Alaska.  ^*«»  Kwlcica,  p.  ^m. 
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Jtm  Kasooh,  p,  296. 
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I  never  knew  fur-seals  to  Laiil  outanprtimiiB 
the  land  in  Alaska,  uor  have  I  ever  b^rdofar 
being  banled  out. 


My  business  calls  tne  away  firom  this  place  to  the  different  inl^»d 

islands  around  Chatham  Sound,  and  bsve  iiev^ 
Albert  Keeinuckf  p.  250.  seen  or  heard  ot  far  seal  anywhere  in  the  eoond. 

The  Indians  who  buy  my  fish  oil  belong  to  trihei 
who  live  long  distances  away.  Have  never  heard  them  sa?  ^ 
they  ever  saw  any  far-seal  hauled  out.  on  the  islands,  rocks,  or  anypjrt 
of  the  mainland  of  Alaska.  Had  they  hauled  out  on  any  pUk^ia 
Alaska  I  should  have  known  it  myself  or  would  have  been  told  of  it 
by  the  Indians  who  come  long  distances  to  purchase  oil  from  rae. 

I  visit  all  the  islands  and  rocks  in  following  my  business,  in  Chit- 
ham  Sound,  and  have  never  been  able  to  see  sfv 
Geo. Ketwooaohi8h,p,^i,  BesA  in  any  part  of  the  waters  of  soatheutoi 

Alaska  in  my  life.  Have  never  heard  of  ant  ffi 
being  in  the  waters  nor  on  the  land  or  rocks  off  or  on  the  coast  <if 
southeastenr  Alaska.  •  •  •  Following  my  occupataon,  the  peopit 
of  other  tribes  come  a  very  long  distance  to  buy  of  me  the  oil  whkil 
make.  Had  there  ever  been  any  seal  hauled  out  on  any  part  of  tl* 
Alaskan  coast  it  would  have  been  told  to  me  by  these  people  who 
come  to  my  home  to  buy  oil. 

Have  never  known  any  far-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land,  nor  haTe  I 

heard  of  any  being  hauled  out  on  the  land  fica 
Kingooga,  p,  240.  people  of  different  tribes  whom  I  have  met 

Have  traveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  Wrangel  and 
have  never  seen  any  seal  in  the  inland  waters  in  my  life.  A  few  fff- 
seal  pups  have  been  killed  in  the  bay  within  my  remembrance,  in  ttt 
winter  seasons,  driven  there  by  the  storms  on  the  coast  at  those  tmA. 

0.  Kiananeok,  p.  263.         Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  out  on  ti* 

land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

I  don't  know  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  anywhere ii 
,         ___     Alaska  or  British  Columbia,  and  I  don't  kw^ 

Ja9.  Klonaeket,  p.  283.     ^^lete  they  do  haul  up. 

Have  never  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  any  land  in  Alaska.  w» 

«r,     , ,         oi^  h9bve^  I  ever  heard  of  seal  pups  being  born  in  tk 
George  KloU-Uotz,  p.  247.^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^f  Alaska.      In  my  d€*liDp 

with  the  people  of  other  tribes  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  they  wo«M 
have  told  me  had  they  known  of  any  fur-seal  having  hauled  up'onanj 
part  of  the  Alaskan  coast  visited  by  them. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  in  the  inland  wa^ 

around  Chatham  Sound  or  any  other  place » 
Konhonatf  p,  251.         Alaska.    Nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  seal  bH»f 

hauled  up  on  any  of  the  islands  or  on  the  coast  rf 
southeastern  Alaska.  Had  any  seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  or  idaadv 
of  southeastern  Alaska  I  would  have  known  it  by  hearing  the  Inditf* 
from  other  tribes  talking  about  it  who  came  to  buy  oil. 


Sohert  Kooki,  p  296, 


Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out* 
the  land  anywhere  around  this  part  of  Ak^ 
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T  knew  any  old  seals  of  any  kind  to  haul  out  on  the  shores  in 
oity,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  old  men  ^   i,  ^     «wi 

ever  saw  any  old  seals  haul  out.  ^''''"  Krukoff,  p.  209. 

ntitnately  acquainted  with  the  bays  and  coast  from  here  to 
Sound,  and  I  know  of  no  place  on  the 
»ther  have  I  heard  of  any,  where  seals   jas.  Lighthouse,  p.  389. 
ui>on  the  land  and  give  birth  to  their 


V  of  no  place  on  the  coast  where  they  haul    Tho$,  Lowe,  p.  371. 
1  the  land  and  breed. 

knew  of  pups  being  born  in  the  water  nor  anywhere  else. 
ttew  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land    ^      ^  .,  . 
e  coast  of  Alaska.  ^'^'  ^«^^/>»««>  P-  266. 

i  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the 

the  coast  around  this  part  of  Alaska.    I 

ver  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the   Edwd.  Maitland,  p.  284. 

nvhere  in  Alaska.    I  have  never  seen  any 

around  Annette  Island  anywhere. 

do  not  breed  in  the  locality.    A  few  one-year-old  pups  have 
ight  during  the  winter.    Last  season  700 
jals  were  caught  oflF  the  coa^t  by  the  na-   ^^'"'^  Margathe,  p.  308. 
villages  on  Barclay  Sound. 

e  never  known  any  seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  anywhere 
this  part  of  Alaska  or  British  Columbia, 
)ver  heard  of  any  hauling  out  in  Alaska    c*4i«.  MarUn^  p.  297. 
}h  Columbia. 

w  of  no  place  on  the  coastwhere  the  seals  Thonedl  Mathasan,  p.  339. 
on  the  land. 

5  become  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  while  engaged  in  my 

)  of  prospecting,  traveling  along  it  in  a 

id  entering  aU  bays,  inlet»,  streams,  etc.,   Roht  Michaeisen,  p.  232. 

L  the  points  above  mentioned,  and  am  posi- 

tno  rookeries  exist  in  that  region.    •    •    •    In  Cook  Inlet 

er  is  very  muddy  above  Anchor  Point,  and  I  have  never  known 

»  to  be  seen  beyond  it.    Below  that  point  a  few  stragglers  are 

lally  observed,  but  never  more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time. 

e  never  seen  any  se^l  hauled  out  on  the   Amoe  Mill,  p.  285. 
ywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska. 

do  not  enter  Cook  Inlet,  and  there  are  no    Metry  Monin  et  al.,  p 
i  rookeries  in  or  about  this  part  of  Alaska.  226. 

re  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water,  or  any  fur 
haul  up  on  the  land  in  this  part  of  Alaska, 
never  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  watei>  any-    Matthew  Morris,  p.  2S6. 
arouiid  in  the  island  waters  of  Alaska. 
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I  am  familiar  witb  all  the  bays  and*  inlets  on  the  west  coast  of  Yon 

couver  Island.    I  do  not  know  of  any  place  alon| 
Mo9e»f  p.  309.  the  coast  where  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  anc 

give  birth  to  their  young;  nor  have  I  heard  th( 
Indians  on  the  Vancouver  Island  talk  about  any  such  a  thing. 

I  have  visited  all  the  islands  between  here  and  Sitka  and  in  other 

parts  of  the  sound,  and  have  never  seen  any  for- 
Billy  Nah-hoo,  p.  252.     Seal  in  the  waters  in  my  life.    Never  heard  of  any 

lur-seal  pup  being  born  in  the  water,  nor  haire 
I  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  or  islands  in  southeastern 
Alaska  or  anywhere  else.  Had  pups  been  born  in  the  water  or  seals 
hauled  up  on  the  land  on  any  part  of  the  coast  it  would  certainly  be 
known  to  the  Indians  and  I  would  have  heard  of  it. 

I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  wat^r  or  on  the  land 

anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska  or  in  British 

NaBhtoUf  p,  298.  Columbia.   Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul 

up  on  the  land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia  or 
Alaska. 

Smith  Natch,  p,  299.  Nor  have  I  known  any  seals  to  haul  up  on  the 

land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

Dan.  Nathian,  p  287.         Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  haul  up  on  the 

land  anywhere  in  Alaska  or  British  Columbia,  or 
on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  be  hauled  up  on  the  coast  of 

Alaska  from  Icy  Bay  to  Wrangel.    I  have  been 
Nedhantake,  p.  240.        up  and  down  between  those  places  many  times. 

•  •  •  Have  never  seen  any  fur-seals  in  the 
sounds  or  inlets  between  this  place  and  Wrangel  at  any  time  of  year. 
In  early  days  a  few  pups  used  to  be  driven  into  this. bay  in  the  winter 
by  the  storms  on  the  coast. 

I  have  never  heard  of  or  seen  any  seal  hauled  up  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 

anywhere.    Have  never  even  seen  any  fur-seal  in 

Joa.  Neishharth,  p.  287.  the  waters  around  Annette  Sound  or  in  any  of  the 

inland  waters. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  any- 
mkla-ah  p  288  where   in   British  Columbia,    Queen    Charlotte 

'  *  Islands,  or  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  anywhere  in  the  inland  waters,  nor 
Peter  OUon  p  288         have  I  ever  heard  of  any  being  around  the  inland 
'  waters  of  this  part  of  Alaska. 

I  have  sealed  all  along  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbi* 

Kiver  to  the  passes  leading  into  the  Bering  Sea, 

Oaly,  p,  390.  and  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  the  coast  wbere 

seals  haul  out  upon  the  land. 

I  have  sealed  in  that  manner  all  the  way  along  the  coast  from  the 

Columbia  River  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Van- 

WiUfm  Parker,  p,  392.    couver  Island  and  have  never  seen  a  place  along 

there  where  the  seals  hauled  out  upon  the  land. 
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I  know  of  no  place  on  the  coast  where  seals 
!ome  up  to  land,  and  I   am  positive  tliere  is   Edwin  P.  Porter,  p,U7. 
none. 

Sealing  schooners  do  not  regularly  visit  these  islands.    Last  August 
(1881)  three  of  them  came  in  here  to  get  water, 
but  only  stayed  a  few  hours  each ;  they  had  been   JBJliah  Prokopief,  p.  215. 
to  the   Commander    Islands    and    were   going 
sontlu 

I  do  not  know  of  any  fur-seal  rookery  or  other  places  where  fur-feals 
haul  out  on  the  land  to  breed  or  rest  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  nor  where  the  old  bull  fur-seals   Filaret  Prokopief,  p,  216. 
spend  the  winter. 

If  any  seal  had  hauled  up  on  any  of  the  islands  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  I  should  have  known  it.    They  would 
certainly  have  been  seen  by  some  Indians,  and   KeHh  Biley,  p.  252. 
they  would  have  reported  it  to  all.    Have  never 
i  seen  a  fdr-seal  in  Chatham  Sound  or  any  of  the  inlets  off  the  sound  in 
my  life. 

Years  ago  a  few  seal  pups  were  driven  into  the 
bays  by  the  storms  on  the  coast  during  the  winter   Rondtm,  p.  242. 

season. 

Ihave  never  known  or  heard  of  any  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or 
on  the  land  anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska. 
Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the   -46«I  Ryan^  p.  299. 
land  anywhere    around    British    Columbia   or 

Alaska.  ^ 

1  have  traveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  IS^uchuk  and  back  along  the  coast  as 
far  east  as  Lityu  Bay,  and  have  never  seen  any 
far-seal  in  any  inland  waters  wherever  I  have    Schkatatm,p.  243. 
traTeled.    Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  come 
upon  the  land  in  Alaska  or  on  any  of  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  but 
have  heard  that  they  do  haul  out  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or 
anywhere  on  the  coast,  nor  have  I  ever  known  or 
heard  of  any  fdr-seals  being  hauled  up  on  the  land    Schowoosch,  p.  243. 
anywhere  in  Alaska.    Once  in  a  while  a  few  pups 
•w  driven  into  the  bay  by  the  hard  gales  blowing  from  the  southeast  on 
the  coast  during  the  month  of  December. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  the  coast  where    William  Short,  p.  348. 
^  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  to  breed. 

Have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  in  Chatham  Straits,  Stevens  Passage,  or 
inyvbere  else  in  my  life,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 
^y  far-seal  hauling  out  on  any  of  the  islands  or  GtorgeSchuckeijah, p.  2iS. 
J«k8  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska.    And 
■^  any  ever  hauled  out  I  should  have  known  it  by  being  told  by  the 
P^pleof  the  different  tribes  with  whom  I  come  in  contact. 
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Have  been  down  to  Sitka,  and  on  all  islands  and  inlets  aronnd  Chat- 
ham Soand,  and  have  never  seen  any  fdr-seal  in 
SchucJcleanj  p.  253.         my  life,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  fiir-seal 

being  haaled  up  on  any  of  the  islands  or  rocks 
around  Ohatham  Sound.    Kor  have  I  ever  seen  any  man  who  said  he 
ever  saw  a  fur-seal  pup  in  his  life;  have  never  seen  an  Indian  be- 
longing to  any  tribe  who  said  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of  afiir-seal  haul- 
ing up  on  the  land  anywhere  in  southern  Alaska.    The  Indians  who 
come  here  to  trade  with  me  and  our  people  come  long  distances^  and 
had  there  been  a  fur-seal  rookery  in  any  part  of  Alaska,  my  people  aud 
myself  would  have  known  it. 

Have  never,  known  of  seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  anywhere  in 

Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the 

Jack  8hucky,p.  289.      inland  waters  between  this  place  and  Wrangcl 

Island. 

Alexander  Shyhajp.  22G.    The  fnr-seals  usually  appear  off  this  part  of  the 

coast  about  the  month  of  May,  but  they  do  not 
enter  Cooks  Inlet 

In  all  my  traveling  around  in  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska,  I 

have  only  seen  one  fur-seal  in  my  life.    1  have 
Aaron  Simatm,  p.  290.    never  seen  or  heard  of  pup  seals  being  bom  in 

the  water  or  anywhere  in  Alaska;  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  ^r-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  in  any  part  of 
Alaska. 

Martin  Singayyp.  268.      Kever  knew  of  any  fiir-seals  to  haul  up  on  the 

land  along  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Jack  Sitka,  p,  269.  Never  known  far-seals  to  haul  up  on  the  land; 

have  heard  that  they  do  haul  up  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

• 

Have  heard  that  the  fur-seal  haul  up  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but 

never  have  seen,  or  have  I  ever  heard  of  any 
Skeenong.p.  244.  fur-seal  being  hauled  up  on  any  part  of  the  coast 

of  Alaska,  or  rocks  adjacent  thereto.  Never 
have  seen  any  fur-seal  in  Disenchantment  Bay,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  inlets  of  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  in  the  waters  of  Cooks  Inlet,  and  do 

not  think  any  fur-seal  rookery  exists  in  this  vicin- 
Fredk,  Skibhy,  p,  228.    jty^  j^g  otherwise  I  beUeve  I  should  have  heard 

of  it. 

Thomaf  Skowi,  p.  300.  I  have  never  known  any  fiir-seal  to  haul  out  any- 
where on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  or  AlaskSj 
wherever  I  have  been. 

Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  any- 
where in    British    Columbia  or  Alaska;   have 

Geo,  Skulika,  p  290.       never  seen  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  rookeries  w 

British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 
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ave  I  ever  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  or 
lywhere  around  Chatham   Sound.    The 
ho  I  sell  oil  to  come  from  a  long  dis-    Yuan  Sianoohy  p,  253, 
id  I  have  never  heard  them  say  that  they 
fur-seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  any  where,  and  they  would  have 
&ud  others  of  our  people  had  they  seen  any. 

J  never  known  any  ftur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  anywhere 

this    part  of  Alaska;  nor  have  I  ever 

ny  fur-seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water    stahkam, p.  246. 

lere  else  in  Alaska;  nor  have  I  ever  heard 

ans  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  say  that  they  had  ever 

ny  fur-seal  pups  to  have  been  born  in  the  water;  nor  had  they 

uy  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

r  saw  any  seals  on  the  land  as  we  went    Cyrue  Stephens,  p.  480. 
B  coast. 

[ire  there  is  no  place  on  the  coast  where   John  A.  Swain  p,  350. 

il  oat  upon  the  land  and  give  birth  to 

mg. 

visited  all  the  islands  and  inlets  in  Chatham  Sound  and  other 

southeastern  Alaska;  have  never  seen 
in  the  inland  waters;  nor  have  I  ever    Tchet-Chak, p,  25i. 
any  being  there;  nor  have  I  heard  of  or 

haul  up  on  the  land,  any  island,  or  rock  on  or  off  the  coast  of 

In  my  business  of  making  herring  oil,  which  I  dispose  of  to 
le  of  the  different  tribes  along  the  coast,  I  should  have  heard 
eing  hauled  up  on  any  island  or  rock  along  the  coast  of  Alaska, 
re  been  any,  tor  it  is  customary  for  the  people  of  one  tribe  to 
people  of  another  all- they  know. 

• 
I  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  seen  in  any  of  the 
aters  of  Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  known 
n  any  fur-seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  in    Wm.  O.  Thomas,  p.  291. 

of  Alaska ;  have  en>ployed  a  great  many 

shermen,  and  had  there  been  a  fur-seal  rookery  in  any  part  of 
kan  coast  I  should  certainly  have  heard  of  it. 

lever  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  around  these 

in  any  other  part  of  Ala.ska.    *    *    • 

lave  I  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up    ThunkfP.2i6. 

ad  anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska. 

'e  been  any  seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  it  would  have  been  told 

^  people  of  different  tribes  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact 

icquainted  with  the  coast  from  Sitka  to   Peter  ntchemff^p.  222. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  along  the 
r  have  I  ever  heard  of  any. 

lever  known  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  CAaWw  I7a^«aton,p.270. 
)n  the  coast  anywhere  in  Alaska. 

never  seen  a  fur-seal  in  any  of  the  inland   J-  o,  Tol  wan,  p,  223, 
f  Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any 
the  inland  watar^f. 


I 
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I  visit  all  the  islands  and  inlets  around  Chatham  Sound  in  following 

my  occupation  of  making  oil  from  the  herring 
Toodaye  charl%e,p,  249.  which  I  catch.    Have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  in 

the  inland  waters  in  my  life;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
of  any  being  in  the  inland  waters.  •  •  *  Had  any  fiir-seal  haaled 
up  it  would  have  become  known  to  the  Indians  and  I  would  have  heard 
it;  for  I  sell  oil  to  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
they  would  have  told  me  had  they  ever  known  or  heard  of  there  being 
a  fur-seal  rookery  at  any  place  along  the  coast. 

Have  killed  mostly  pups  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  driven  in  by  the  se- 
vere weather  outside;  never  have  seen  any  fiir- 

Twongkwak,  p,  246.       Seal  haul  up  on  the  land  nor  have  I  ever  heard 

of  any  seal  hauling  up  on  the  land. 

John  Ty8um,p.  394.  Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the 


Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  la 
coast  and  give  birth  to  their  young. 


Have  never  known  or  heard  of  seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  coast 

of  Alaska ;  have  heard  that  they  do  haul  up  on  the 
Ja$.  Unaiajim,  p.  272.    Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  up  on  the  rocks  anywhere  on 

the  coast  of  this  part  of  Alaska.    I  have  never 
George  Ueher,  p.  291.      seen  any  fiir-seal  any  where  around  Annette  Island. 

^    He  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  seals  inside  Barclay  Sound.    They  are 

all  found  outside.    *     •    •    He  has  never  heard 
Francis  rerheke,p.  311.  of  seal  breeding  here  and  has  never  seen  any  seal 

Witness  states  that  .he  is  the  only  white  resident 
of  village. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  or  on  the  coast 

of  Alaska.    Have  heard  that  they  do  haul  up  on 
Charlie  Wank,  p.  273.     the  Pribilof  Islaudsw 

I  annually  visit  nearly  all  the  settlements  in  this  region,  and  many 

of  the  uninhabited  islands,  and  have  never  seen, 
M.L.  Washburn,  p.  ass.  and  in  conversation  with  the  various  tribes  of  na- 
tives have  never  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  on 
shore  of  the  mainlands  or  the  islands  in  this  district,  either  for  breed- 
ing or  temporary  resting  place,  since  my  residence  in  Alaska,  and  in 
only  one  case  have  I  heard  of  a  young  pup  fur-seal  being  found  in  tho 
waters  of  this  district.  A  single  pup  seal  was  found  last  year  near 
Marnot  Island  by  a  hunter  who  had  been  for  years  engaged  in  hunting 
and  this  was  the  only  case  that  had  ever  come  to  his  knowledge.  And  I 
would  say  in  this  connection  that  all  the  small  islands  are  visited  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  native  hunting  parties,  and  they  informed  me  tliat 
they  never  had  found  any  fur-seals  on  shore. 

Watkins,  p.  395.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  along  the  coast  hert 

the  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  and  give  birtn 
to  their  yoougi 
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&s  that  fur-seal  do  not  come  in  close  to  shore  in  this  locality, 

ever  fonud  on  land.    Seals  are  caught 

%st  at  from  5  to  20  miles.    They  do  not    Weck&iiunesch,  p,  311. 

ihis  locality  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is 

the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  anywhere  on  the  land 
last  of  Alaska.     I  have  never  been  in 

«.  p.  S,  Weitimhiller, |>.274. 

0  not  haul  out  on  land  at  Barclay  Sound    ch<iriey  WhUeyp.  396. 
the  coast. 

never  known  of  any  seals  to  haul  up  and  breed  between  here 
aack  Pass.    I  have  often  followed  them    ,^.  ,    ,  ^. .,       .^a 
B  in  to  the  mainland  and  have  killed   ^•^*«*'  White, p.m. 
ping  on  the  water. 

ever  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on   Buiy  WilUama,  p.  301. 

my  where  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  or  Brit- 

ibia. 

lever  known  or   heard  of  any  fur-seal   Fred  WiUon,  p.  301. 
p  on  the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of 
olumbia  or  Alaska. 

s  a  hair-seal  rookery  in  the  northern  part  of  Cook's  Inlet,  on 

iland,  about  latitude  60^  30'  north. 

never  known  fur-seals  to  come  up  into  Cook's  Inlet,  above 

Point,  and  am  positive  that  no  fur-seal 

exists  in  the  region ;  neither  have  I  ever   Jas.  WiUon,  p.  228. 

for-seal  rookeries  in  the  northern  hemis- 

ler  than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

goniliar  with  the  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast,  and  I  do  not 

any  place  on  the  coast  where  the  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land 

1.    •    •    •    I  am  familiar  with  the  west 

iTancouver  Island,  and  have  been  in  Bar-    Wi9poo,p.  396. 

ad,  Clayquot  Sound,  and  talked  with  the 

here,  and  none  of  us  know  of  any  place  along  the  coast  where 

1  out  upon  the  land  and  breed,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  Indian 
such  a  place. 

never  known  of  any  far-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  on  the 

Alaska.     Have  heard  of  them  hauling 

le  Pribilof  Islands,  but  have  never  been   MichaelWoo8hoot,p,276. 


never  seen  or  heard  of  far-seals  hauling    Tahkah,  p.  246. 
e  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

r  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the   mily  Yeltachy,  p.  302. 
rwhere  in  British  Cohimbia  or  Alaska. 

never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  Ha8HngaTethnoWfp.d03. 
in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 


r 
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Kor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  far-seal  hauling  up  on  the  Ian 

where  in  Alaska.    I  have  not  seen  a  fur-seal 
Alf,  YohanBeUfp.  369.     five  miles  of  land  along  the  Alaskan  coast. 

I  have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  inland  waters  of  this  p 

Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  being 

Paul  Taung,  p.  292.       from  the  people  of  my  tribe.    Have  never  t 

any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land. 

Walter  Young]  p,  303.        Never  known  any  fur-seals  to  haul  up  o 

land  in  Alaska  or  British  Columbia. 

I  have  never  known  the  seals  to  haul  out 
Huh  YuUa,  p.  398.        the  land  along  this  coast  and  give  birth  to 

young. 

I  never  have  seen  or  heard  of  a  place  aloi 
Tho8.  Zolnok9,  p.  898.    coast  where  the  seals  haul  out  upon  land. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  fur-seals  breed  at  Gua^ 

Island,  where  formerly  large  numbers  were 
r^' '^ji^  ^nen,Tftco.  annually  for  their  skins.  Two  thousand 
Ham,7oi  //p  586       "  Secured  as  late  as  1883,  since  which  time 

numbers  have  been  taken  nearly  every  yeai 
asmuch  as  the  Northern  fur-seal  (Callorhinus  ursintis)  is  not  I 
to  breed  south  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but  occurs  in  winter  ( 
coast  of  northern  California  and  passes  north  in  the  spring,  it  si 
important  to  determine  the  species  of  fur-seal  inhabiting  Guad 
Island.  For  this  purpose  an  expedition  was  sent  to  said  island  I 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  in  May,  1892,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Townsend,  an  assistant  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  I 
fur-seals  were  seen  near  the  island  and  one  was  shot  by  Mr.  Towi 
but  it  sank  before  it  could  be  recovered.  The  visit  was  made  too 
in  the  season  to  find  the  seals  on  the  shore.  A  beach  on  Guad 
Island  was  visited  where  it  was  known  that  a  large  number  of  fui 
had  been  killed  a  few  years  previously  and  four  skulls  were  tlie 
tained.  We  have  carefully  examined  these  skulls  and  find  th 
belong  to  a  species  of  Arctocephalus^  a  very  difterent  kind  of  fli 
from  that  found  in  Bering  Sea,  the  well-known  CaUorhinus  ursm 

Sometimes  during  a  heavy  storm  a  few  seals  will  be  drive 

shore  for  a  short  time,  but  will  not  stay  but  \ 
Wispoo,  p,  396.  hours. 

THE  RUSSIAN  HERD. 
Page  129  of  The  Case. 

In  summer  the  two  herds  remain  entirely  distinct,  separated 
Seport  of  the  American  ^ater  interval  of  Several  hundred  miles:  ai 
Commi88ioner8f  p.  323  o/ their  winter  migrations  those  from  the  Tn 
The  Case,  Islands  follow  the  American  coast  in  a  south' 

erly  direction,  while  those  from  the  Commander  and  Kurile  islands 
low  the  Siberian  and  Japan  coasts  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  the 
herds  being  separated  in  winter  by  a  water  interval  of  several  tlioui 
miles. 
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•2Q9 


The  Pribilof  herd  does  not  mingle  with  the  herd  located  on  the  Com- 
Buuider  Islands.     ThiB  I  know  from  the  fact  that 
tbeherd  goes  eastward  after  entering  the  Pacific    chat.  Bryant,  p,  4. 
Ocean,  and  from    questioning  natives  and  half- 
kreeds  who  haid  resided  in  Kamchatka  as  employes  of  the  Eassian 
Company,  I  learned  that  the  Commander  herd  on  leaving  their 
go  soutliwestward  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  waters  to  the 
mthward  of  it  and  winter  there.    This  fact  was  further  verified  by  • 
balers  who  find  them  there  in  the  early  spring. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  of  1867,  in  the  brig  Kentucky ^  mak- 
3^  passage  between  Petropaulowski  and  Kadiak, 
observed  the  Commander  Islands  seal  herd  on    chas,  J,  Hague,  p.  2xn, 
way  from  the  rookeries.    They  moved  in  a  com- 
et mass  or  school,  after  the  manner  of  herring^  and  were  making  a 
^erly  course  toward  the  Kurile  Islands. 

UBS 
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THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  x868. 
Page  132  of  The  Case. 

mt  [in  the  spring  of  1868]  for  the  late  John  Parrott,  of  San  Frau- 

direc!t  to  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 

e.    We  were  the  first  parties  who  went  to    Oeo,  R,  AdamSf  p,  157. 

islands  after  the  purchase,  and  commenced 

:  seals  about  the  Ist  of  July.    We  and  other  parties  tObk  about 

that  year  from  St.  George  Island  alone.  We  killed  no  females 
;  by  accident,  for  the  reason  that  we  thought  at  that  time  the 
of  females  were  worthless. 

ing  my  observation  only  one  class  of  bachelor  seals  on  the  islands 
d  any  deficiency  in  numbers,  and  I  accounted  for  this  fact  in  my 
.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  September  5, 1872,  from 

I  qaote:  "The  weather,  although  excess- 
foggy  and  disagreeable  to  the  residents  of  Chas.  Bryant^  jp.  7. 
lands,  has  been  especially  favorable  to  the 
;  Beals.  It  is  also  observable  that  a  larger  number  of  yearlings 
•t-year  pups  than  usual  have  returned  to  the  islands  the  present 
n.  There  is  now  only  a  deficiency  of  one  class,  that  of  the  four  or 
fear  old  seals.  This  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  following  causes: 
ng  the  season  of  1868  there  were  killed  on  both  islands  220,000 
iais  for  their  skins,  and  in  the  season  of  1869,  85,000  for  their  skins, 
iiiat  time  the  relative  value  of  the  sizes  or  ages  of  the  skins  was  not 
ttstood,  and  aU  the  skins  being  paid  for  at  the  same  price,  the  na- 
»,who  were  quick  to  perceive  the  difference  between  taking  a  small 
Band  a  large  one  and  carrying  it  to  the  salt  house,  killed  all  the 
ttfegsthat  they  could;  these  were  the  products  of  1867  and  1868. 
^were  sent  forward  in  1870  to  market  and  overstocked  it  with  small 
^  Tbis  created  a  demand  for  larger  skins,  and  the  Alaska  Com- 
*3al  Company  instructed  their  agents  to  take  all  the  large  skins 
^We  in  1871;  this  was  done  and  as  many  4  and  5  year  old  seals  as 
JJ|1  be  taken.  This  again  fell  on  the  already  diminished  product  of 
*'  and  1868.  When  these  were  sent  to  market  they  were  found  too 
JM^d  now  the  proper  medium  being  ascertained  the  seals  will  be 
"elected  accordingly.'^ 

JJsiiould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  kiUing  in  1868  was  done  by  uu- 
w^nzed  persons  before  the  Government  could  arrange  for  the  pro- 
^0^  of  the  rookeries. 

j^  a  result  of  the  above  experience  I  would  further  state  the  follow- 
*8«ct«:  During  my  visit  to  St.  George  Island  in  1868,  before  referred 
5^^^  vast  Territory  of  Alaska  had  just  fallen 
n  ^e  P088e8siou  of  the  United  States,  and  the    w,  H.  Dali,  p,  23. 
ftanTS^M  ^^^  y«*  fairly  established  more 

"^guining  of  an  organization  for  its  management,  as  a  wholo^ 


' 


'Jf 


Btsrviiig  till?  iiiuuotrjr  hum  pruusuuug    luo  urtscuiiig  gruuuuo  iruiu  i 

tatioD,  and  for  the  most  part  were  guided  by  this  conviction. 

T,  F.  Morgan, p.  63.  My  knowledge  of  the  catch  of  1868  enabl 

to  state  that  the  destruction  of  seals  iro 
sources  in  that  year  was  about  240,000.    This  is 
the  maximum  figure. 

Gustave  yiehaum,  p.  208.    The  various  parties  took  that  year  about  2e 


»r  my  direction. 


seals,  of  which  about  140,000  were  killed  i 


AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT. 
THE  LEASE  OP  1870. 
Page  184  of  The  Coee. 

"So  sealing  was  done  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  during  the  sea^o 

1869  and  1870  except  for  food  for  the  native 

Geo,  B.  Adams,  p.  lo7.  Government  having    declared  these  islai 

reservation,  and  the  lessees  did  not  perfe< 
lease  in  time  to  commence  operations  that  year  (1870.) 

In  the  spring  of  1869  I  joined  the  United  States  revenue  ste 

Lincoln^  and  made  the  summer's  cruise  in  1 

H.  jBT.  Molniyre,  p,  47.  about  four  months,  touching  at  many  points ; 

the  Alaska  coast  between  Sitka  and  the 
westerly  island  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  visiting  the  Pribilof  ( 
twice  during  the  season. 

The  habits  of  the  seals  and  manner  of  driving  and  killing 
during  Eussian  occupation  of  the  islands,  and  in  1868,  after  the  t 
fer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  were  as  carefully  inquired  in 
the  limited  time  and  opportunity  would  admit,  and  reported  t 
Treasury  Department  under  date  of  November  30,  1869  (Hous* 
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intelligent  inquirer  as  to  the  value  of  the  system  now  in  opera- 

bandling  and  disposing  of  the  annual 

kins  from  the  seal  islands,  no  doubt  can    c.  A.  WiiUami^p.fA^. 

lat  it  is  the  best,  indeed  the  only  one 

0  pursue  with  success.    The  Government  itself  could  not  enter 

less  and  follow  details  either  with  propriety  or  hope  of  profit. 

it  to  take  100,000  seal  skins  annually  from  these  islands,  under 

tipulated  restrictions,  is  leased  by  the 

mt  of  the  United  States  to  an  associa-    c.  A,  W\il\am»^^,^Z, 

merican  citizens  known  as  the  Alaska 

al   Ck>nipany.    The  company  pays  a  rental  of  $55,000  per 

id  92,62^  per  skin,  a  total  of  $317,500  per  annum,  for  this 

aey  are  also  obligated  to  a  certain  care  of  the  Aleuts  inhabit- 

lands  and  to  a  partial  provision  for  their  needs,  both  mental 

caL 
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Page  141  of  The  Case. 

leral  methods  employed  under  American  rule  were  far  superior 
ol  the  Russians,  as  will  be  readily  un-    ^y^^^^  Bryant,  j^.  8. 
from  the  following  facts : 

I  first  visited  the  seal  islands  in  1868  the  natives  were  living 
abterranean  houses  built  of  turf  and  such  pieces  of  driftwood 
le  bones  as  they  were  able  to  secure  on  the  beach.  Their  food 
I  prior  to  that  time  insufficient  in  variety,  and  was  comprised 
leat  and  a  few  other  articles,  furnished  in  meager  quantity  by 
dan  Fur  Company.  They  had  no  fuel,  and  depended  for  heat 
I  crow4ing  together  in  their  turf  houses,  sleeping  in  the  dried 
secured  upon  the  islands.  Forced  to  live  under  these  condi- 
ey  could  not  of  course  make  progress  towards  civilization. 
ere  no  facilities  for  transporting  the  skins.  They  were  carried 
acks  of  the  natives,  entailing  great  labor  and  hardship,  and  by 
f  these  tedious  methods  the  taking  of  the  annual  catch  was  ex- 
)ver  a  number  of  months,  being  a  continual  soui*ce  of  molesta 
he  hauling  seals. 

soon  after  the  islands  came  into  the  possession  of  the  American 
nent  all  this  was  changed.  Their  underground  earthen  lodges 
>laced  by  warm,  comfortable,  wooden  cottages  for  each  family; 
d,  and  clothing  were  furnished  them  at  prices  25  per  cent  above 
lesale  price  of  San  Francisco;  churches  were  built  and  school 
maintained  for  their  benefit,  and  everything  done  that  would 
;heir  constant  advancement  in  the  way  of  civilization  and  ma- 
rogress.  Instead  of  being  mere  creatures  of  the  whims  of  their 
tiey  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  wifch  white  men,  and  re- 
t>y  law  a  stipulated  sum  for  each  skin  taken.  So  that  about 
was  annually  divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands. 
J  of  the  skin-clad  natives  living  in  turf  lodges  which  I  found  on 
I  on  the  island  in  1869,  I  left  them  in  1877  as  well  fed,  as  well 
,  and  as  well  housed  as  the  people  of  some  of  our  New  England 
i.    They  had  school  facilities,  and  on  Sunday  they  went  to  serv- 
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ice  in  their  pretty  Greek  church  with  its  tastefullly  arranged  iatefer; 
they  wore  the  clothing  of  civilized  men  and  had  polish  on  their  boofe 
All  these  results  are  directly  traceable  to  the  seal  fisiieries  aadtter 
improved  management. 

UNDEB  AMERICAN  CONTROr.. OTPBOVEMSNT. 

Pages  142  and  143  of  The  Case. 

During  the  six  years  I  was  on  the  islands  the  condition  of  the  Bativ» 

was  wonderfully  improved.     When  I  came  tki* 
SamH  Faloouer,  p,ie2,    they  were  partially  dressed  in  skins,  liviDgii 

filthy,  unwholesome  turf  huts,  which  ware  heakd 
by  fires  with  blubber  as  fuel;  they  were  ig^norant  and  extremely  dirty. 
When  I  left  tliey  had  exchanged  their  skin  garments  for  well  madfiFam 
woolen  clothes;  they  lived  in  substantial  frame  houses  heated  by  toal 
stoves;  they  had  become  cleanly,  and  the  children  were  attendiuj 
school  eight  months  in  the  year.  They  were  then  as  well  off  as  weH^ 
to-do  workingmen  in  the  United  States,  and  received  much  larger 
wages.  No  man  was  compelled  to  work,  but  received  pay  tbrougb  i» 
chief  for  the  work  accomplished  by  him.  A  native  could  at  any  ti» 
leave  the  islands,  but  their  easy  life  and  love  for  their  home  detained 
them.  When  I  first  went  there  the  women  did  a  good  share  of  manual 
labor,  but  when  I  came  away  all  the  hard  work  was  done  by  thcmw. 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  history  where  there  has  been  stf^ 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  by  any  i>eople  in  such  a  short  time  a? 
there  has  been  in  the  Pribilof  Islanders  since  the  United  States  Gtff* 
erument  took  control  of  these  islands. 

In  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seals  these  inhabitants 

[of  the  Pribilof  Islands]  should  receive  some  coo 

H.H.Mclntyref  p.  699.  sideration.    Their  ancestors  were  carried  totk? 

Pribilof  group  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  tbr 
majority  of  the  present  generation  have  been  bom  and  bred  where  tbef 
now  live.  They  number  at  present  about  350  people,  who  know  » 
other  home,  and  few  of  whom  have  ever  seen  any  other  land  than  tbe 
islands  on  which  they  live.  They  are  a  simple-minded,  docile,  gw'^i- 
natured  people,  far  above  the  average  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  tif 
country  in  intelligence,  as  indeed,  might  be  expected  of  them  in  tJu? 
generation,  from  the  fact  that  the  Aleutian  blood  in  their  veins  tf 
already  very  muchmixedwith  that  of  a  better  quality  from  Russian  ao^ 
American  stock.  Very  few,  if  any,  thoroughbred  Aleuts  are  to  be  fooD^ 
in  Alaska  at  the  present  day.  All  are  devout  Christians  and  eames 
believers  in  the  faith  of  the  Greco -Russian  Church,  observing  aDfe 
outward  forms,  and  practicing,  perhaps,  as  many  of  the  virtues  it  iacol 
cates  as  the  average  adherent  of  orthodox  Christianity. 

Very  little  is  known  of  these  people  under  Russian  regime  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  If  their  traditions  are  to  be  relied  np«i 
they  were  hardly  better  off  at  this  time  than  when  in  absolute  barbar- 
ism. Their  rulers  were  hard  taskmasters  and  were  themselves  bat 
meagerly  supplied  with  such  articles  as  would  have  materially  helprf 
the  natives  if  they  could  have  had  them.  They  labored  under  thedu*- 
advantage  of  living  in  a  cold,  barren,  treeless  country  and  bavin?  *> 
depend  for  building  material  upon  the  driftwood  thrown  upon  thGt 
shores  from  the  rivers  emptying  into  Bering  Sea.     It  was,  there£)i^ 
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npossible  for  them  to  make  much  progress,  no  matter  \^hat  the  teach- 
jg  or  the  example  set  before  them  may  have  been  while  living,  as 
bey  were,  in  their  damp,  filthy  subterranean  houses;  and  more  impos- 
ibJe  for  them  to  live  otherwise  than  underground  until  they  were  fur- 
ished  witb  fuel  and  building  material. 

These  were  never  supplied  by  the  Eussians,  and  the  Americans  ac- 
rdingly  found  them,  upon  the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
ates,  living  in  miserable,  unhealthy  hovels  totally  unfit  for  human 
bitation.  The  supports  for  the  thatched  roofs  and  turf  sides  of  their 
uses  consisted  of  the  pieces  of  driftwood  or  the  jaw  bones  of  whales; 
ht  was  admitted  through  the  opaque  medium  of  raw  sea-lion  skins, 
etched  and  shaved;  the  chimney  was  a  hole  in  the  roof,  over  which 
kin  was  drawn  to  retain  the  heat  after  the  fire  went  out;  their  fuel 
isisted  of  water-soaked  splinters  of  driftwood,  upon  which  was 
med  the  blubber  of  the  seal  or  whale,  emitting  the  jiauseous  odors 
burning,  rancid,  ill-smelling  animal  fats.  The  smoke  from  the  fire 
t  it-s  greasy  deposits  upon  everything  about  the  premises  and  emitted 
tench  endurable  only  by  a  sense  of  smell  long  inured  to  it.  For  light 
the  long  winter  nights  they  had  only  a  small  burning  wick  supported 
on  the  surface  of  an  open  vessel  of  seal  oil.  *  Their  food  consisted 
nost  wholly  of  seal  meat,  with  rarely  a  meal  of  fish  or  fowl,  often- 
nes  eaten  raw  in  summer,  and  dried  or  partially  dried  and  stored  in 
e  inflated  stomachs  of  sea  lions  for  winter.  A  small  quantity  of  rye 
IS  furaished  them,  but  their  facilities  for  putting  it  in  edible  form 
ere  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  and  to  this  was  added  a  limited  quan- 
ty  of  tea  and  sugar,  tobacco  and  rum.  Their  clothing  was  made  of 
Lias  or  of  such  coarse  cotton  or  woolen  cloths  as  were  imported  in 
ery  limited  quantities  for  their  use. 

Kie  work  which  was  exacted  from  the  natives  under  Eussian  rule 
as  much  harder  than  has  since  been  put  upon  them.  The  islands 
ere  provided  with  no  teams  of  any  description ;  the  boats  were  rude 
ifairs,  built  from  pieces  of  driftwood,  whalebone,  whale  sinew,  and  sea- 
ion  skins;  the  storehouses,  workshops  and  tools  were  ill  constructed 
od  inconvenient;  all  of  the  skins  of  the  thousands  of  seals  slaughtered 
ach  year  were  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  the  laborers  from  the 
leld  to  the  warehouses,  a  great  amount  of  labor  expended  on  each  skin 
Q  cleaning  and  drying  it,  and  all  were  again  shouldered  from  the  ware- 
konses  to  the  boats  to  be  lightered  to  the  vessels.  In  all  this  work  men, 
romeu,  and  children  participated^  and  each  received  the  small  stipend 
»f  a  few  kopeks  per  day  or  per  skin,  barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  tea, 
iQgar,  coarse  clothing,  and  articles  of  domestic  use  supplied  from  the 
xnnpany's  store.  Yet  even  this  poor  subsistence  was  famished  directly 
ff  indirectly  from  the  seals,  excepting  a  few  edible  roots  and  wild  vege- 
tables and  an  occasional  fish  or  fowl  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Hiere  is  absolutely  no  other  source  of  subsistence  at  the  seal  island. 
Since  the  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the  Americans  such  a  change 
^  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  natives  as  occurs  in  the  transi- 
tion from  barbarism  to  civilization;  and  such  a  change  as  has  brought 
ibont  them  those  material  evidences  of  civilization  which  require  for 
ttieir  support  and  maintenance  a  constant  and  assured  income.  The 
^ages  as  viewed  from  the  exterior  are  indicative  of  their  present 
^lane  of  living  and  are  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  prosperous  mining 
md  manufacturing  sections  of  our  country,  comprising  attractive 
'hnrches,  well-designed  school-houses,  commodious  storehouses,  and 
omfortable  dwellings,  all  built  in  regular  order  and  painted  white. 
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During  the  past  twenty  years  the  inbabitants  have  been  ooustia^ 
supplied  with  and  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  same  kbdiDd 
quality  of  moral  training,  mental  teacbin^,  clotbiiig,  food^  and  ib^ 
cines  as  are  supplied  to  and  habitually  used  by  our  most  prosperots 
communities.    If  they  must  surrender  these  things  it  means  for  tki 
a  relapse  into  barbarism;  and  the  destruction  of  the  seal  fisheries ai- 
forces  the  surrender.    They  have  no  other  source  of  income  and  know 
no  other  business  than  that  of  seal-fishing-.     The  income  of  the  tro 
seal-island  communities,  including  only  natives,  has  aTeraged,fr« 
1868  to  1889,  inclusive,  more  than  $40,000  per  annum  in  cash,  and.  in 
addition,  they  have  been  furnished  gratuitously  with  the  bouses  titft 
occupy,  nearly  enough  fuel  to  heat  them,  medicines  and  medical  attend 
ance,  school-houses,   school  books,  and   teachers.     Their  moral  asd 
mental  improvement  have  very  nearly  kept  pace  with  the  material 
comfort  with  which  they  have  been  surrounded.     The  children  hare 
learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  English,  and  in  general  intelligenee 
and  household  economy  all  have  made  remarkable  pro^^ess. 

Is  it  true  that  people  situated  a^  these  natives  are  acquire  no  vest«d 
right  in  the  property  whereon  they  have  immemorially  gained  theii 
livelihood,  which  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth  ought  to  respect? 
If  it  is  true,  then  the  precepts  of  Christianity  bear  still  another  aod 
new  interpretation. 

During  my  residence  on  the  islands  the  native  inbabitants  were  pros- 
perous and  contented.     The  profits  resulting  fron 

JohnM.  Morton,  p.lO.  the  labor  ofkilling  the  seals  and  salting  and  shipping 

the  skins  were  not  only  ample  to  supply  them  witii 
the  needs  of  life,  but  with  many  of  its  luxuries.  Those  who  were  cart- 
ful and  provident  in  the  matter  of  their  earnings  were  enabled  to  aod 
did  deposit  some  portion  each  year  of  the  same  with  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial  Company  or  in  the  banks  of  San  Francisco. 

The  company  furnished  to  each  native  family,  without  charge^  aoHB- 
fortable  frame  dwelling,  employed  a  physician  on  each  island,  and  sop^ 
plied  medicines  and  medical  attendance  gratuitously.  It  may  be  said. 
l)erhaps,  that  it  was  i>lainly  in  the  interest  of  the  company  to  faithfiilly 
carry  out  all  of  its  obligations  designated  or  implied  by  the  terms  rf 
its  lease.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  fact,  but,  in  justice"  to  the  lessee 
it  should  be  stated  that  they  always  interpreted  their  contracts  in  s 
most  liberal  spirit,  and  in  many  ways  exceeded  their  obligations  asfer 
as  their  treatment  of  the  native  people  was  concerned. 

They  pay  to  these  Aleuts  40  cents  per  skin  or  $40,000  -per  anniffl 
for  their  services  in  taking  the  skins.  They  have  also  built  lor  them  a 
church  and  school-house,  and  maintain  teachers  and  physicians  on  tk 
islands. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  these 

people  were  living  in  huts,  or  more  proi)erly  hoks 
C.  J.  Williams,  p.  643.  in  the  ground,  and  had  no  ambitions  or  aspira- 
tions beyond  supporting  their  daily  existence  in  a 
painful  and  laborious  way.  Now  they  are  living  in  frame  houses  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  company,  and  have  accumulated  savings*  in- 
vested in  United  States  bonds  in  San  Francisco,  amounting  on  Augnst 
1, 1887,  to  $94,128.28.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  laboring  men  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  are  better  paid  or  better  cared  f<^- 
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CONTROL  AND  DOMESTICATION. 
Page  147  of  The  Case. 

f  lierdiu^  and  managing  seals  does  not  differ  materially 
sued  with  the  stock-farm  animals 
3  are  most  familiar.    The  herdsman     ^'  ^'  ^"**'  ^'  ^' 
learn  their  quick  motions  and  pro- 
e  in  order  to  handle  them  at  will. 

loroughly  train  the  young  seals,  hoping  to  make  valuable 
and  succeeded  as  far  as  the  taming  went,  but  could  not 
irive  on  cow's  milk  or  the  condensed  milk  of  commerce, 
from  a  nursing  bottle.  They  became,  however,  very  tame, 
g  to  bite  unless  they  were  made  angry  by  rough  usage, 
me  about  like  pups  of  the  canine  species.  When  they  are 
>re  they  leave  the  island  in  the  fall  they  may  still  be 
impunity,  and  their  habits  are  such  of  massing  and  herd- 
?lve8  apart  from  the  older  seals  that  all  could  be  easily 
"  from  the  beaches  in  favorable  weather,  and  "corralled  " 
It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  drive  them  into  and 
such  a  corral  or  inclosure  as  would  be  constructed  for 
>8,  surrounded  by  a  fence  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  while  there  to 
e  and  brand  him.  This  has  already  been  successfully 
all  scale  by  naturalists  who  wanted  to  identify  certain 
ore  purpose. 

mere  theory  with  me,  for  I  was  bred  to  the  management 
of  young  domestic  animals,  and  have  handled  the  young 
ve  seen  them  handled  by  the  natives  in  the  same  way. 

very  tame  when  reared  near  where  people  are  passing 
g,  and  none  of  them  are  as  wild  or 
h  fear  as  sheep  ordinarily  do  when     Jno.  JrrMtrang,  p,  2. 
y  man. 

and  is  very  small,  being  1,960  feet  long  by  175  feet  wide, 
58  46  feet  high.    Of  necessity  the 
lie  seal  hunters  and  guards,  as  well     Jno.  G,  Blair,  p,  194. 
g  grounds,  are  very  near  the  rook- 
lot  more  than  75  feet  distant  from  them,  yet  the  seals  ap- 
ao  aliirm  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  men,  paying  very 
n  to  persons  passing  and  repassing  a  short  distance  from 
ne  of  them  were  killed,  or  if  the  killing  were  properly  re- 
e  males,  I  think  they  would  increase  very  rapidly  and  be 
)ject  to  control  as  the  cattle  upon  the  great  open  pastures 
'  Mountain   regions.    There  would  be  little  trouble  in 
;he  young  seals  and  branding  or  marking  them. 

that  the  seals  return  to  the  islands,  I  put  a  canvas  col- 
ip  in  1880,  and  he  came  back  to  the  same  rookery  in  the 
X  still  wearing  the  collar. 

managed  right  they  may  be  driven  like  sheep  along  the 
ey  do  not  run  fast  on  shore,  unless 
n  they  give  a  man  a  good  race  to      ^m<  Brennan^  p.  359. 


60.  All  the  herd  so  driven  are  lifted  up  cue  by  one  and  eiaa 
as  to  sex,  and  while  in  this  position  each  could  be  branded  or  ma 
if  necessary. 

If  the  seal  rookeries  were  my  personal  property  I  should  regait 
task  of  branding  all  the  young  as  no  more  difficult  or  onerous thi 
branding  of  all  my  calves  if  I  were  engaged  in  breeding  cattle 
the  prairies. 

The  same  force  that  has  heretofore  been  engaged  on  the  Pribfli 
lands  in  killing  seals  in  the  summer  could  easily  drive  up  and  bra 
a  few  days  in  the  fall  months,  all  the  ^^  pup  "  seals  born  on  the  isi 

During  this  first  summer  of  their  existence,  after  the  breeding  gn 

have  been  broken  up,  it  is  i>os8ible  to  tab 

SamL  Falconer,  p,  166,    sessiou  of  every  pup  on   the  islauds  and 

them  so  they  could  be  recognized  in  the  faU 

The  manner  in  which  the  seals  were  driven  and  killed  aeeioed  i 

to  be  as  good  as  could  be  adopted,  and  just 
H,  F.  Fletcher,  p.  105.    as  any  one  would  adopt  who  was  accustouM 

the  management  of  farm  animals.  I  wa^ 
prised  to  see  how  closely  in  nearly  every  respect  the  seal  herds  n 
ble  droves  of  our  domestic  animals.  Almost  anything  is  done 
them  that  we  habitually  do  with  our  flocks  and  herds  in  farm  li£ 
cept  to  feed  them.  They  are  started  up  from  the  beaches,  collect 
convenient  sized  droves,  and  driven  by  a  very  few  men  to  the  p 
killing  grounds,  exactly  as  I  would  handle  a  flock  of  sheep;  and,  a 
the  weather  was  very  hot  and  dry,  seemed  to  me  to  suffer  no  mor 
stand  any  greater  risk  of  injury  from  driving  than  sheep  would  ai 
under  similar  circumstances.  When  they  arrive  at  the  killing  gro 
they  can  be  kept  in  a  yard  or  corral  surrounded  by  an  ordinary  t 
fence;  but,  without  the  trouble  even  of  building  a  fence,  with  a  s 
keex)er  to  watch  them  and  a  few  pieces  of  board  set  up  arouDd 
on  which  some  strips  of  sacking  or  old  garments  are  hung,  se< 
thousand  are  herded  and  kept  for  hoursu  until  the  time,  nerhans  at 
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little  older,  after  they  have  learned  to  swim,  they  come  by 
pen  the  beaches  close  to  the  village  aud  may  be  driven  up 
1  taken  to  a  corral  and  impounded,  or  simply  herded  by  a 
ad  kept  together  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Wlien 
cy  may  be  readily  taken  up  one  by  one  and  marked  by 
bion,  such  as  the  cutting  off  an  ear,  as  has  been  practiced 

0  occasions,  I  am  told,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  them 
or  by  branding  them.  From  my  experience  with  both 
btle,  I  should  as  soon  undertake  to  brand  a  lot  of  young 
lany  calves;  and  I  believe  by^  attempting  it  at  the  proper 

the  old  seals  have  mostly  left  the  island,  and  the  young 
g'^  by  themselves,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  "  round- 
iltaneously  nearly  all  the  young  born  in  a  single  season 
^  them  for  complete  future  identification, 
ts  of  breeding  are  so  nearly  like  those  of  domestic  animals 
ing  them  in  control  needs  only  to  follow  his  experience  as 
>r  "cattleman''  to  cause  them  to  become  most  prolific.  He 
[1  the  females  and  kill  off,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  surplus 

the  number  absolutely  required  for  breeding  purposes.  I 
requirements  were  very  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  late  lessees 
isheries  during  the  time  of  my  employment  by  them;  and 
baiuly  able  to  point  to  the  fact,  unless  I  am  grossly  misin- 
.  from  1870,  when  they  first  took  hold  of  the  business,  up 
f  my  service  for  them  in  1884,  the  system  pursued  by  them 
ct  as  it  could  be  and  resulted  in  a  steady  increase  of  the 
'  failed  only  in  omitting  to  take  proper  measures  by  brand - 
lation,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  to  identify  their  property 
ring  in  the  ocean.  The  owner  of  a  seal-skin  with  an  inef- 
,nd  on  it  would,  even  in  a  foreign  country,  I  imagine,  have 
r  property  right  which  international  law  would  recognize; 
bility  to  mark  nearly  every  skin  with  such  a  brand  upon 
ng  animal  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

1  were  let  alone  in  the  water  we  could  manage  them  so  as  to 
up  the  rookeries.    We  are  so  familiar 

labits  and  they  are  so  accustomed  to   John  Fratia,p.  109. 
•e  is  no  difficulty  in  managing  them  so 
them  increase.    They  are  easy  to  handle,  the  little  pups  are 
us,  and  even  when  they  are  older  in  the  fall  they  can  be 
ch  easier  than  sheep.    I  can  manage  seals  better  than  I  can 
t  sheep  brought  on  the  islands  and  which  I  have  been  sent 


all  this  slaughter,  involving  the  driving  and  redriving,  year 
3f  the  same  seals,  they  did  not  become 
when  on  land;  but,  on  the  contrary,    h.  h,  McTntyreyp.  52, 
ting  to  the  grounds  most  frequently 
rere  more  tractable  and  easier  driven  and  killed  than  the 
emote  points,  as  at  Polavina  or  West  Point,  on  St.  Paul,  or 
t  St.  George.    The  "killing  gang"  frequently  spoken  of,  and 
)8erved  the  harder  work  in  handling  and  subdividing  the 
the  more  distant  places,  because  of  the  more  savage,  in- 
baracter  of  the  bulls. 

the  seals  to  be  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  domestica- 
leir  strong  propensity  to  bite  whatever  comes  within  offen- 
nity,  whether  it  be  seal  cub  or  a  hunter's  limb,  could  be 
'  could  be  B8  easily  managed  aa  a  flock  of  sheep.    l^si£\i  Oiii!^ 


that  no  further  act  of  domestication  is  required  to  consutateaw 
common  law  complete  and  absolute  ownership,  coupled,  of  course,  f 
the  right  of  protection  of  the  property  wherever  found. 

In  respect  to  the  propagation  and  perpetuation  of  the  species, t 

ai*e  as  controllable  and  amenable  to  gondmaD 
IT.  H,  Melntyre,p.  68.  ment  upon  the  islands  as  sheep  or  cattle;  ye 

fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  botbbie 

and  nonbreeders  are,  in  the  course  of  every  season,  completely 

power  of  the  occupants  of  the  islands,  and  the  entire  herd  n 

slaughtered  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  their  x>osseASor8,  if  J 

^  son  of  international  complications  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  foQUt 

able  to  exterminate  them. 


It  was  the  custom  each  year  just  prior  to  the  migration  of  th 

seals  to  take  a  certain  number,  under  sq{ 
H.  W.  Molniyre,  p,  1S6.  of  the  United  States  Treasury  agent,  foi 

the  natives  during  the  winter,  and  as  fenw 
in  no  case  killed  a  selection  of  male  "pups"  had  to  be  made, 
done  rapidly  by  catching  each  "pup"  by  the  flipper,  and  upon  i 
the  animal,  after  examination,  to  send  it  with  the  males  for  £ 
or  with  the  females  for  return  to  the  sea.  On  such  and  on  ot 
i  sions,  seals  were  often  marked  or  were  noted  as  being  marked 

from  lighting  among  the  males;  such  marks  were  used  to  obt 
relative  to  their  return  to  the  island,  and  during  the  latter  p 
my  stay  on  St.  Paul  Island  such  marked  animals  were  seen  an 
fied  in  the  herd  or  on  breeding  grounds. 
J ,  These  cases  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  my  presc 

\y  that  if  such  marking  had  been  constantly  practiced  extens 

might  easily  have  been  done  precisely  as  in  case  of  a  band  of  > 
the  plains  with  all  the  youug,  it  would  have  established  their 
and  completely  shown  that  the  seals  do  not  And  a  home  at  a 
other  than  that  of  their  biith. 


J       2.-%      _J^ 1- Tl 
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»nld  now,  as  we  always  did  in  the  past,  handle  the  young  pups 
IL 

ve  the  American  Government  to  be  justified  in  assuming  and 
ling  the  absolute  proprietorship  of  the 
n  seals.  They  may,  T  think,  in  the  broad  J-  M.  Morion,  p,  69. 
the  word,  be  regarded  as  domestic  ani- 
hey  certainly  possess  qualities  of  a  domestic  nature  which  are 
>le  of  a  high  degree  of  development.  During  the  first  two  or 
nths  of  their  lives  they  are  as  gentle  and  docUe  as  most  domes- 
Us.  They  may  be  handled  and  petted,  will  accept  food  at  one's 
m  be  taught  to  follow  one  from  place  to  place,  and  in  various 
\  amenable  to  intelligent  guidance  and  training.  Even  at  ma- 
they  are  subject  to  as  much  control  as  are  sheep  or  cattle. 
y  be  driven  here  and  there  at  will;  may  be  separated  and 
>gether  again;  divided  into  groups  or  "pods,"  great  or  small, 
•ded.  by  thousands  with  less  effort  and  trouble  than  bands  of 
e  herded  on  the  plains.  They  are  far  from  possessing  that  ex- 
imidity  which  has  been  popularly  attributed  to  them.  They 
»w  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  man,  and  in  the  absence  of  ofl'en- 
ionstration  on  his  part  quickly  learn  to  regard  his  proximity 
iffereuce.  At  no  time  can  they  be  called  aggressive  animals, 
iddenly  attacked  and  their  escape  shut  olf,  they  will  snap  and 
onsly.  The  rookery  bull  will  defend  his  harem  valiantly,  and 
less  than  superior  physical  force  on  the  part  of  his  adversary 
K>ssess  him.  To  t^st  his  courage  in  this  respect  I  have  occa- 
attacked  him  with  clubs  and  stones,  and,  though  his  family 
iven  off  or  deserted  him,  he  still  held  his  ground  and  success- 
iisted  my  utmost  efforts  to  expel  him  from  the  rookery. 

»reer  of  the  fur-seal  herd  on  these  shores  is  not  unlike  that  of 

mesticated  animal — ^it  is  simply  a  stock-      ^    ^   ^^ 

ig  question.  X.  J.  2^oye.,i,.  81. 

s  upon  which  it  is  agreeable  for  the  females  to  breed  are  care- 
iserved  and  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

I  year  a  sufficient  number  of  breeding  bulls  are  reserved  for 
i  ou  the  rookeries.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  that  the  future  of 
rd  is  not  jeopardized  by  the  injury  or  death  of  a  female, 
iccustomed  have  the  seals  become  to  the  presence  of  the  natives 
iie  timidity  and  shyness  manifested  in  the  ocean  is  not  shown  on 
lands.  In  their  infancy  the  pups  will  approach  a  native  without 
wd  later  on  they  are  readily  handled  and  the  sexes  separated, 
4  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  killing  of  pups  for  food.  In  the 
ling,  management,  and  enlargement  of  the  seal  herd  there  is  as 
I  amenabihty  to  domestication  as  there  is  in  a  band  of  range  cattle. 

^  been  said  that  man  can  do  nothing  to  facilitate  the  propaga- 
of  thefnr-seal.    My  experience  does  not  siip- 
tliis.  The  reservation  of  females  and  the     j,  c.  Bedpath,  p.  152. 
ng  of  the  surplus  males,  so  that  each  bull  can 
ft  a  reasonable  number  of  cows,  is  more  advantage  to  the  growth  of 
rookeries  than  when  in  a  state  of  nature  bulls  killed  each  other  in 
[^efforts  to  secure  a  single  cow. 

ae  same  care  can  be  and  is  exercised  in  the  handling  and  manage- 
ftt  of  tlie  seal  henl  as  is  bestowed  by  a  ranchman  upon  his  bands  of 
*pQg  stock,  and  is  productive  of  like  results.    The  seals  have  be- 
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come  80  accustomed  to  the  natives  that  the  presence  of  the  latter  do 
not  disturb  them.  The  pups  are  easily  handled  by  the  natives,  ai 
formerly,  when  used  as  an  article  of  food,  thousands  of  pups  were  act 
ally  picked  up  and  examined,  in  accordance  with  Government  reqair 
ment,  to  avoid  the  killing  of  a  female.  So  easily  are  the  seals  coi 
trolled  that,  when  a  drive  of  ^^ bachelors"  is  made  to  the  killin 
grounds,  a  guard  of  two  or  three  small  boys  is  sufficient  to  keep  tbei 
from  straying,  and  from  the  general  band  any  number  from  one  nj 
wards  can  be  readily  cut  out.  It  is  possible  in  the  future,  as  it  hi 
been  in  the  past,  to  reserve  unmolested  suitable  areas  to  serve  as  bre6< 
ing  grounds;  to  set  aside  each  year  a  proper  number  of  young  mal< 
for  future  service  ui)on  the  rookeries,  and  by  the  application  of  the  o 
dinary  stock-breeding  principles  not  only  to  perpetuate  but  to  rapid] 
increase  the  seal  herd. 

I  think  he  [H.  W.  Elliott,  in  his  <<  Beport  on  the  Seal  Islands  < 

Alaska"]  might,  however,  have  made  liis  descri] 

Oeo,  H.  Temple,  p,  153.  tion  of  the  animals  and  the  manner  of  obtainiii 

their  skins  for  market  more  intelligible  to  tib 
ordinary  reader  by  following  more  closely  the  analogy  between  tl 
seals  and  farm  animals,  which  Invariably  strikes  the  observer  who  J 
familiar  with  the  rearing,  handling,  and  slaughtering  of  both. 

A  farmer  on  going  to  the  seal  islands  at  once  notices,  as  I  did,  tha 
the  term  ^'seal  hunting,"  so  called,  conveys  no  idea  of  the  business  ( 
taking  seals  for  their  skins  as  it  is  there  carried  on.  It  is  in  no  sens 
"  hunting,"  the  work  of  bringing  in  for  slaughter  from  their  accustoine 
haunts,  and  slaying  such  numbers  of  kiUable  seals  from  day  to  da 
as  will  serve  as  a  day's  work  for  those  engaged  in  the  killing  being  i 
no  way  diflferent  from  that  pursued  by  the  farmer  in  driving  up  his  fari 
herd  and  selecting  and  killing  such  as  he  sees  fit;  the  only  differenc 
being  that,  in  the  case  of  the  seals,  the  pasture  in  which  Uiey  feed  i 
the  broad  ocean,  out  of  which  the  seal  farmer  can  not  drive  them.  H 
must  wait  until  they  come  on  shore;  but  he  can  count  with  absokt 
certainty  on  their  coming  within  his  reach  in  due  time,  provided  onl; 
their  natural  enemies  oppose  them  and  they  are  spared  while  at  sea  b; 
their  human  enemies,  who  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  termed  "sea 
hunters." 

The  analogy  can  be  further  profitably  followed  by  comparing  tin 
system  usually  pursued  in  breeding  domestic  animals  with  the  method 
adopted  by  the  late  lessees  of  the  seal  fisheries  in.  preserving  all  tb 
female  seals,  and  enough  males  for  breeders,  and  also  in  their  inBimei 
of  driving,  yarding,  herding,  selecting  for  slaughter  and  for  breeding 
handling  the  young,  and  generally  in  the  management  of  the  herd: 
the  exception  in  this  respect  being  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  tht 
seals,  afbier  they  are  a  few  months  old,  can  not  be  manipulated  with  the 
hands,  because  of  their  propensity  to  bite,  but  must  always  be  kept  a^ 
arm's  length  by  the  herdman's  seal  club,  in  the  use  of  which  he  becomes 
so  expert  that,  without  striking  the  seal  or  in  any  way  injuring  him,  Ifc^ 
protects  himself  most  thoroughly  against  the  snapping  jaws  and  slisw 
teeth  by  which  he  is  confronted. 

Before  the  young  seal  leaves  the  island  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ye« 
of  his  birth,  he  is  less  vicious,  or  less  expert  in  the  use  of  his  teeth,  *^^ 
may  be  picked  up  by  the  flippers,  or,  if  necessary,  marked  or  brandfc^ 
and  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  I  think  80  or  90  per  cent  of  all  L3 
young  could  be  brought  up  from  the  beaches  and  so  dealt  with. 
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iiese  statemexite  becanse  I  have  heard  it  said  that  tho  seals 
imals  and  can  not  be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  partic- 
MT  rookery  when  off  on  the  feeding  grounds  where  they  are 
y  the  marine  seal  hunters. 

imber  of  the  entire  sea  herd  of  the  island  (except  the  new- 
n  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  their 
--heii  I  was  there,  and,  I  understand,  s.  M.  WoBhhum,  p.  155. 
mediate  money  value;  and  the  entire 
h  season,  as  wholly  and  completely  in  the  actual  x)ower  and 
M>iitrol  of  the  employes  of  the  lessees  as  my  father's  cattle 
were  in  mine  when  I  was  a  boy  and  he  gave  me  charge  of 
\  only  thing  to  prevent  the  immediate  conversion  of  the  en- 
to  marketable  skins,  and  so  into  cash,  was  the  limit  of  the 
sed  by  the  terms  of  lease,  unless,  that  limit  b^ng  removed, 
euits  were  possessed  of  foresight  and  public  spirit  enough 
)  the  herd  for  their  own  future  profit  or  the  future  public 

has  many  traits  of  a  domestic  animal,  and  his  birthx>lace  is 
a  home  for  him  that,  in  its  habitable  season,  he  does  not 
hunted,  but  can  be  found  there  as  regularly  as  a  farmer's 
ight.  To  me  it  seems  a  pity  to  wastefuUy  destroy  his  use- 
.en  pasturing  in  the  great  oceanic  international  common. 

le  seals  are  on  the  breeding  grounds  they  are  not  easily 
unless  they  are  too  nearly  approached, 
hen  they  will  go  but  a  short  distance  if     Daniel  Webster,  p.  181. 
if  their  fright  becomes  stationary. 

ften  observed  that  the  seals  when  on  the  islands  do  not  take 

[y  at  the  presence  of  man ;  and  the  na- 

aong  them  with  impunity.    They  will     Daniel  JVebatery  p.  182. 

erd  of  seals  on  the  hauling  grounds  and 

[)arate  them  into  as  many  divisions  and  subdivisions  as  is 

before  driving  them  to  the  killing  grounds.    At  the  killing 

ley  are  again  divided  into  bunches  or  "pods"  of  twenty  or 

I  more  readily  than  the  same  number  of  domestic  animals 

andled  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Is  on  the  rookeries  will  not  only  stand  their  ground  against  the 

of  man,  but  will  become  the  aggressors  if  disturbed.    Pups 

ind  very  playful  when  young,  and,  previous  to  1891,  when  it 

ractice  to  kill  three  or  four  thousand  tor  natives'  food  in  No- 

lousands  of  them  were  picked  up  and  handled  to  determine 

»  only  the  males  were  allowed  to  be  killed. 

PBOTBOTION  OP  FEMA1.ES. 
Page  150  of  The  Case. 

the  uniform  policy  of  the  lessees  to  carefully  preserve  and  pro 

reeding  purposes  all  female  seals;  and, 

agent,  I  was  instructed  to  exercise  all     Geo,  it.  Adame,  p.  157. 

care  and  caution  for  the  preservation  of 

le  when  driving  or  killing. 

68  were  never  driven,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  a  barren  one 

cd  up  with  the  bachelors,  but  I  do  not 

ten  thousand  females  there  is  one  bairen.     ^^**-  Bryant, p,  8. 


tilling  a  cow  we  would  go  and  tell  the  Government  officer.  TbeGoi 
ernment  oflBcer  told  us  that  the  Government  did  not  like  to  have  an 
killed,  and  that  we  should  not  kill  any  more  pups  because  it  wa«fi* 
ing  seals,  and  that  the  Government  would  give  us  plenty  of  other  iw 
instead  of  pup  meat,  and  we  all  agree  to  that,  and  we  have  not  kilte 
any  pups  since.  And  all  my  people  will  do  eveiything  the  GoveMW 
wants  them  to  do.  If  any  of  our  men  get  bad  and  kill  cows  or  paps' 
do  anything  bad  I  punish  them  and  I  bring  them  before  the  Gi)?efl 
ment  officer. 

Our  priest  tells  us  to  obey  the  law  and  do  everything  the  GoTffl 
ment  asks  us  to  do,  and  we  are  all  pleased  to  do  it.  We  all  knowtM 
the  food  and  clothes  we  are  getting  has  been  given  us  by  theGotai 
ment,  because  we  are  not  kiUing  any  seals  to  earn  money  to  bnythiitf 
for  ourselves,  and  we  know  it  is  the  Government  sends  us  plenty «> 
when  we  have  no  money  to  buy  it. 

After  the  cows  scatter  in  August  they  mix  with  the  bachelors,  ij 

a  few  will  be  driven  when  we  drive  seals  ror«* 
Karp  Buterin,  p,  104.      and  sometimes  one  is  killed  by  accident  b^BW 

clubber  knows  it  is  a  cow.    If  I  knew  t^^|,\^ 
it  on  purpose  I  would  punish  him;  and  if  he  did  it  again  I  ^^^ 
him  put  off  the  island. 

S.  N,  Buynitshy,  p,  21.        Under  no  circumstances  is  a  female  ^ 

A  female  seal  Avas  seldom  driven,  not  more  than  two  a  ^^^ 

George,  and  I  think  they  were  in  all  C^^ 

Samuel  Falconer, p,i&2,  COWS,  which  had,  because  of  their 

hauled  up  with  the  bachelors. 

The  killing  season  for  skins  takes  place  in  June  and  JulyT^ 
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s  killed  on  the  seal  islands  are  killed  accidentally,  and  it  oc- 

ildom  that  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 

100  since  I  came  to  the  island  in  1869.     jno.  FraHs,p.  108. 

ly  has  this  been  guarded  that  when  we 

)  allowed  to  kill  pup  seals  in  November  we  had  to  examine  and 

he  sexes  and  kill  none  but  males. 

ID  circnmstances  is  it  allowable  to  kill  a      _    .  -       ,      ^m> 
any  age.  '  ^ 

:he  cows  first  come  to  the  islands  they  go  on  the  breeding 
ind  remain  there  through  June  and  July, 

while  they  go  out  to  sea  to  feed,  and  jac,  Kotchooten,  p,  131. 
y  very  few  cows  are  ever  found  in  the 
ide  in  those  two  months  while  we  are  killing  for  skins.  In 
le  families  are  broken  up  on  the  rookeries  and  the  cows  scat- 
ix  up  with  the  youug  males,  and  wheu  we  drive  for  food  there 
cows  in  every  drive,  but  as  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  a  cow  seal  on 
8  we  are  carefid  that  none  is  killed. 
>p1e  are  very  careful  about  that,  and  if  one  is  killed  by  acci- 

do  not  like  it,  and  the  chiefe  report  us  to  the  Government 


lative  knows  a  female  seal  at  sight,  and,  as  the  law  against 
female  is  strict  and  so  rigidly  enforced, 
le  clubbers  are  the  most  experienced     ^99^  Kushen,  p,  129. 
careful  men  on  the  island,  it  is  very  sel- 
any  female  seal  is  clubbed.    Our  people  have  great  respect 
ad  are  always  ready  to  obey  any  rules  laid  down  by  the  proper 
^,  and  they  have  been  raised  in  the  Arm  belief  that  it  is  wrong 
x>w  seal.    No  one  knows  better  than  the  natives  that  our 
y  is  in  the  protection  of  the  seals.    They  are  our  food  supply, 
earnings  from  taking  the  skins  enable  us  to  live  comfortably. 
tie  com]>any  desire  us  to  kill  female  seals  every  native  in  the 
ould  be  interested  in  having  the  Government  officer  know  it. 
motions  we  have  always  received  from  the  company  was  to  be 
1  driving  and  to  never  kill  a  female  seal. 
^  the  month  of  August  the  families  break  up  and  the  seals 
xound,  and  some  of  the  cows  mingle  with  the  young  males 
driven  along  with  them  when  we  make  a  drive  for  food,  and 
es  one  or  two  are  killed  acoidentally.    It  is  so  seldom  that 
irs,  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  more  than  about  ten 
*  year  killed  on  St.  Paul  Island  since  1870. 
uns  taken  from  seals  killed  for  food  are  salted  and  counted  to 
^es  on  the  quota  of  the  following  year,  so  that  nothing  may  be 
When  we  were  allowed  to  kill  pups  in  November  for  food 
bing,  we  always  picked  out  the  males,  because  we  were  not 
to  Mil  female  pups,  and  now  we  are  not  allowed  to  kill  any 
all. 
few  oows  get  into  a  drive  before  the  middle  of  August. 

'  in  the  season,  when  we  are  driving  seals  for  food,  a  few  cows 

)  the  drives,  but  we  are  careful  that  they 

;et  hurt;  we  all  know  it  is  forbidden  to  kill     NicoU  Krukoff,  p.  133. 

le  seal  at  any  time,  and  we  do  not  want  to 

l^em  klQed  and  none  are  kiUed  except  by  accident. 

15bb 


female  seals,  even  by  accident,  andlamiiBi 

JnoMdiowansky,  pA9S  certain  that  the  decrease  in  the  Domber  of  sai 

(Commander  Island),      thereon  is  not  owing  to  the  methods  emplojfdi 

killing.  When  a  female  is  discovered  in  »1W 
while  being  driven  to  the  lolling  ground  she  is  carefully  tamed  m 
and  slowly  driven  to  the  water's  edge,  sometimes  the  workof  «fen 
hours. 

Since  about  1835  the  female  seals  have  been  invariably  sptf^** 

if  the  sealeries  are  to  yield  the  best  return » 
'^  H.H,  Melntyre,  p.  58.  future,  the  wise  system  under  which  they  ta« 

been  heretofore  protected  must  be  rigidly  m* 
tained.  The  habits  of  the  animals  are  such,  in  the  sepan^lj 
breeders  from  nonbreeders  when  on  shore,  that  this  can  be  «a 
accomplished. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  the  lessees  to  take  female  skins!— A. 

Any  employ^  killing  a  female  either  inteutio! 
Anton  MelovedoffypA2&,  or  accidentally  would  be  liable  to  a  fine. 

The  killing  of  females  is  a  crime  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  our  el 

teaches  that  it  is  a  sin  to  kill  one,  and  our  ] 
AntonMeiovedofffP,!^,  know  that  the  death  of  a  cow  seal  means  oi 

less  for  meat  in  years  to  come.    Never  a 
.  came  here  in  1869  have  I  known  of  a  cow  to  be  killed  uidessh 
dent,  and  I  think  there  has  not  been  10  cows  killed  out  of  every 
seals  killed  every  year  from  1870  to  1889. 

The  bulls  and  cows  being  on  the  breeding  rookeries  all  throng 
and  July,  while  the  killing  of  the  bachelors  for  skins  is  taking 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  cow  should  be  driven  or  killed  in 
months  named,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  case  to  see  a  cow  on  the 
grounds  at  this  time  and  still  rarer  to  have  one  killed. 

After  the  killing  season  is  ended  and  the  breeding  season 
the  cows  do  mix  up  with  the  bachelors  on  the  hauling  groun 
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fonned  that  it  always  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Bussian  Government. 
All  tLe  seals  killed  by  me  or  under  my  superintendence,  on  the  island, 
have  been  male  seals,  except  in  the  case  of  accident 

Females  might  occasionally  apx>ear  in  the  drove,  but  their  presence 
▼as  generally  known  and  none  were  killed  except   j^  j^  MarUm  p  68. 
by  accident,  which  occurred  very  rarely.  '  ^' 

"So  female  is  ever  killed,  and  it  is  very  seldom   J-  S,  Maultan,  p.  72. 
afemale  is  driven. 


It  is  during  these  "food'^  drives  in  August,  September,  and  October 

that  an  occasional  female  is  accidentally  killed. 
i  Being  mixed  with  the  "  bachelors"  at  that  time,    l,  a.  Noyea,  p.  83. 

some  females  are  driven  and  accidentally  killed. 
Hie  killing  of  a  female  is  the  greatest  crime  known  on  the  seal  islands, 
and  is  never  done  intentionally.  Of  this  I  am  most  positive,  for  I 
know  that  every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  it; 
and  I  believe  there  has  not  been  one  hundred  females  killed  on  St. 
George  Island  sinc«  1880,  if  I  may  except  some  killed  by  poachers  who 
were  driven  off  before  they  secured  the  skins  of  the  seals  they  had  killed. 

The  most  scrupulous  care  was  always  taken  by  all  persons  at  the 
islands,  including  Government  agents,  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company's  agents,  and  the  native   H.  G,  Otisy  p,  ^. 
chiefs  and  people,  to  spare  and  protect  the  mother 
seals,  whether  upon  the  rookeries  or  elsewhere  on  the  islands;  so  care- 
ftd  were  we  in  that  regard  that  whenever  a  female  seal  happened  to  be 
driven  up  along  with  a  herd  of  killable  seals,  or  "  bachelors,''  she  was 
promptly  distinguished  from  the  males,  never  killed,  but  separated  from 
the  mass  and  allowed  to  make  her  way  again  to  the  sea. 

Statute  law  forbids  the  killing  of  the  female  seal,  and  nature  regulates 

the  matter  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their 

being  driven  or  killed  during  the  regular  killing   J^  C,Redpa(h,p.XiQ. 

leason,  which  takes  place  in  June  and  July  when 

in  the  "  killing  for  skins"  is  done;  and  after  all  my  experience  here  I 
^  «m  free  to  say  that  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  would  represent 
'  ifl  the  females  killed  on  the  islands  since  they  became  the  property  of 

the  United  States. 

The  compact  family  arrangement  so  tenaciously  adhered  to  during 
the  breeding  season  becomes  relaxed  in  August,  and  the  females  sca£ 
ter,  and  a  few  of  them  mix  up  with  the  youn  g  males,  and  when  the  natives 
Bate  a  drive  for  food  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  female  will  accom- 
pany the  males,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  may  be  accidentally  killed. 
I  use  the  word  "accidentally"  advisedly,  because  there  is  no  good 
Kason  why  the  natives  or  the  lessees  should  kill  a  female  seal  designedly, 
ttthe  skin  is  of  no  more  use  or  value  (if  so  much),  nor  its  flesh  as  good 
fefood,  as  is  that  of  the  male.  And,  excepting  accidents,  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  female  seals  are,  or  ever  were,  killed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
liiice  American  rules  and  regulations  were  established  there. 

So  females  we  allowed  to  be  driven  or  killed.  Th^mM  r,  i^an,p.  i7i. 
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Only  t^'o  females  were  ever  killed,  to  my  knowled^,  bytlieBfiw 

in  driving.    I  then  made  everj'  effort  todkiw 
B.  F.  Scribner,  p.  90.      who  had  killed  them,  my  object  being  totlwwigyr 

impress  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  and  theafaa 
of  the  lessees  that  the  accident  must  not  occur  again. 

W.  B,  Taylor,  p,  176.         I  never  saw  but  oneYemale  killed  oetof* 

20,000  taken  on  St.  George  Island  in  M,  id 
that  was  accidental. 

George  Wardnum,  p.  178.    A  female  was  never  killed  while  I  was  on  & 

George,  except  by  accident. 

Every  care  is  taken  in  driving  the  seals  firom  the  hanling  to  the  H 

ing  grounds,  and,  during  the  regular  )Md^» 

Daniel  Webeier,  p.  181.  son  of  June  and  July,  there  are  no  feinal«di«« 

because,  at  this  season,  they  are  upon  the  b^ 
ing  rookeries  and  do  not  intermingle  with  the  young  males.  K«* 
sionally  one  does  happen  to  be  in  the  drive,  great  care  is  taken  iw|ft 
injure  her;  the  law  i)rohibiting  the  killing  of  the  female  seal  is w 
understood  by  the  natives,  and  they  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  tffl 
it.  Even  were  I  to  request  them  to  kill  a  female  seal  they  *t» 
refuse  to  do  it,  and  would  imraexiiately  report  me  to  the  Govenuiiesi 
agent.  I  have  known  an  occasional  one  to  be  killed  by  accident  dfr 
ing  the  food  drives  late  in  the  season  when  the  males  and  females  in'*' 
mingle  on  the  hauling  grounds,  but  the  clubber  was  always  seven? 
rebuked  by  the  chief  for  his  carelessness  as  well  as  by  the  GovenoM* 
and  company  officers. 

My  observation  is  that  the  number  of  female  seals  killed  on  * 
islands  from  all  causes  is  too  insignificantly  small  to  be  noticed. 


It  is  a  fact  that  none  but  male  seals  are  ever  driven  and  m^^ 

the  islands,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  P^^* 

W.  H.  Williams,  p,  94.    Sufficient  number  each  year  to  supply  the  breeW 

rookeries. 

THE  KTLLABLE  GLASS. 

Page  152  of  The  Case. 
(Sm  also  '*  Dependence  on  Alaslcan  Herd  *'  under  "  The  Seal-eUn  Indnstiy.*) 

John  Armstrong,  p.  1.        And  comparatively  few  a«  old  as  five  yeafi** 

up  with  the  droves  to  the  killing  grounds 

KerrickArtomanoff,p.  101.    Our  people  like  the  meat  of  the  seal,  and^ 

no  other  meat  so  long  as  we  can  get  it 
The  pup  seals  are  our  chicken  meat,  and  we  used  to  be  allowed t» 
3,000  or  4,000  male  pups  every  year  in  November,  but  the  Govern 
agent  forbade  us  to  kill  any  in  1891,  and  said  we  should  not  be  aD 
to  kill  any  more,  and  he  gave  us  other  meat  in  place  of  "pup'' ) 
but  we  do  not  like  any  other  meat  as  well  as  pup-seal  meat 

While  the  breeding  gi'ounds  have  been  left  undisturbed  to  thei 

career,  the  hauling  grounds  have  alternately 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  16.  the  scene  of  drives  tor  the  purpose  of  killing. 

immature  bachelors  form  the  bulk  of  the  s^ 
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t  upon  these  grounds,  and  of  them  only  the  3  and  4  year  olds 
ea  for  their  skins. 

9nly  seals  killed  for  their  pelts  are  those  immature  males  that 
t  npon  the  hauling  grounds  remote  from  the  breeding  grounds, 
;  handling  of  them  causes  no  disturbance  to  the  breeding  females. 
mber  of  bachelors  permitted  to  be  taken  in  any  one  season  is  en- 
'.thin  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  control  has 
ercised  during  the  past  two  years  for  the  enormous  reduction  of 
lual  quota. 

eals  killed  on  the  islands  for  their  skins  are   s,  N,  BuyniUJcy,  p,  21. 
achelors,  those  of  from  2  to  4  years  old  be- 
efully  selected. 

liree-year-old  male  has  meanwhile  landed  on  the  hauling  grounds 
now  of  the  most  available  age  to  kill  for 

••  Samuel  Falconer,  p,  156. 

)achelors  are  the  seals  which  are  killed  by  the  lessees  of  the  is- 

the  killable  age  being  from  2  to  5  years; 

3  which  are  not  males  or  which  are  not  of  Zouia  Kimmel,  p.  173. 

rect  age  are  separated  from  those  to  be 

and  allowed  to  return  to  the  water. 

Lsed  to  kill  pups  for  food  in  November,  and  then  we  had  to  ex- 
the   sex  and  kill  none  but  males.    The 
ment  has  forbidden  us  to  kill  any  more   ifiooU  Kmkoff,  p.  133. 
id  we  get  other  meat  instead. 

ggestion  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  fall 

•  that  some  old  bulls  should  be  killed,  but 

tretary  declined  to  permit  such  animals  to   jhial  P.  Loud,  p.  38. 

Toyed. 

^e  at  which  the  male  seal  should  be  killed  for  his  skin  to  best 

le  present  demands  of  the  market,  is  3  and 

old.    1 1  is,  of  course,  as  with  other  animals,   S.  H.  Molntyre,  p,  58. 

ible  to  say  In  every  case  just  how  old  a  seal 

in  the  large  majority  of  cases  an  experienced  seal-killer  will  de- 

e  with  accuracy  from  the  size  of  the  animal,  the  growth  of  hair 

he  neck,  and  the  length  and  size  of  the  canine  teeth. 

sex  of  the  yearlings  is  not  easily  determined  unless  the  animal 

p:ht  and  examined.    The  shape,  size,  and     - 

f  the  two  sexes  are  very  closely  alike  at  this   S  H,  Molntyre,  p,  59. 

At  2  years  old  it  is  less  difficult,  and  there 

r  little  risk  in  assuming  that  all  those  found  at  this  age  with  the 

seders  are  males,  because  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  females  at  2  years 

Dsort  with  the  breeding  seals  upon  the  rookeries.    In  the  last  two 

of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  lease  of  the  sealeries  large 

ere  of  2-year-old  seals  were  killed  under  my  direction,  but  never, 

knowledge,  any  females  of  this  age. 

J  "bachelors''  of  from  2  to  5  years  old  are  the  only  seals  driven  or 
I  on  the  seal  islands  by  anyone  or  for  any 
)8e;  and  the  sensational  stories  told  of  how    L'  A.Noyea,p.2a^ 
are  <*  tortured  "  on  the  drive  have  no  founda- 
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After  the  regular  season  closes,  in  July,  the  natives  kill,  week! 

food,  from  one  to  two  hundred  male  seals  ^ 
L.  A.  2ioye9,  p.  S3.         skins  are  large  enough  to  be  accepted  as  ps 

the  next  year's  quota. 

Tkoi.  F.  Byan,  p.  174.       The  seals  which  are  "  driven  "  and  kille 

bachelors  between  the  age  of  2  years  and  5^ 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  100,000  seals,  which  furnish  th< 

nual  quota  of  skins,  are  taken,  Mr.  Elliott  i 
C.  A.  WilUatM,  p.  544.  "  By  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal 

plain  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  males  that  are 
(and  they  are  equal  in  number  to  the  females  born)  are  never  perm 
by  the  remaining  third,  strongest  by  natural  selection,  to  land  upoi 
same  ground  with  the  females,  which  always  herd  together  en  m 
Therefore,  this  great  band  of  bachelor  seals,  or  *  hoUus  chickie/  is 
polled,  when  it  visits  land,  to  live  apart  entirely,  miles  awayfreqne 
from  the  breeding  grounds,  and  in  this  admirably  perfect  mann 
nature  are  those  seals  which  can  be  properly  killed  without  injoi 
the  rookeries  selected  and  held  aside  so  that  the  natives  can  visit 
take  them,  as  they  would  so  many  hogs,  without  disturbing  in 
slightest  degree  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  breeding  grounds  when 
stock  is  perpetuated." 

DISTUBBANGE  OF  BBEEDmO  SEALS. 
Page  152  of  The  Case. 

At  no  time  during  1891  was  there  other  than  the  greatest  care  < 

civsed  in  protecting  the  breeding  grounds  froi 
J.  Stanley  BroiDn,  p.  12.  trusion  or  molestation,  precautions  being  ti 

that  to  a  novice  would  seem  excessive:  nor  c 
I  find  by  the  most  diligent  inquiry  among  the  natives  that  there 
been  any  deviation  from  these  rules  since  the  American  occupam 
the  islands,  nor  during  that  time  had  there  been  the  killing  of  a  fe: 
seal  save  by  the  rarest  accident. 

The  "  hauling  grounds "  of  the  young  bachelors,  which  is  usi 
somewhat  removed  from  the  "breeding  grounds,''  is  the  only  porti( 
a  rookery  upon  which  any  intrusion  is  permitted. 

During  the  entire  time  I  was  upon  the  islands  the  most  strin. 

regulations  were  always  enforced  in  relatio 
CKas,  Bryantfp.S,         disturbing  the  rookeries  in  any  way.    The  m 

firearms  during  the  season  the  seals  were  upoi 
islands  was  forbidden,  and  this  was  enforced  by  taking  possessio 
the  guns  of  the  natives  or  by  removing  the  locks  and  retaining  tl 
until  the  close  of  the  season;  also  all  dogs  were,  in  1869  or  1870, 
Btroyed  on  the  islands,  and  no  others  were  allowed  to  be  brought  h 

There  were,  while  I  was  on  the  islands,  stringent  rules  enforced 

the  islands  as  to  the  use   of  firearms,  mak 
8.  If.  Btiynitsky,  p.  22.    uoises,  approaching  the  rookeries,  etc    In  i 

every  precaution  was  taken  that  the  seals  on  i 
islands  might  not  be  frightened. 
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AH  firearms  were  forbidden  and  never  have  been  used  on  these  islands 
in  the  killing  and  taking  of  seals.    In  fact,  un- 
Qsoal  noise  even  on  the  ships  at  anchor  near  these    ^*  C.  C<mU<m,p,  414. 
islands  is  avoided. 

Visiting  the  rookeries  is  not  permitted  only  on  certain  conditions,  and 
aDjthing  that  might  frighten  the  seals  avoided.  The  seals  are  never 
Wed  in  or  near  the  rookeries,  but  are  driven  a  short  distance  inland, 
to  grounds  especially  set  apart  for  this  work.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  conduct  the  sealing  process  with  greater  care  or  judgment. 

The  breeding  rookeries  were  never  disturbed  in  any  way,  and  most 
stringent  regulations  were  enforced  to  prevent 
their  being  molested.  .  Saml.  Falconer,  p.  161. 

The  breeding  rookeries  are  never  disturbed  in  any  way  by  the 
employes  on  the  island  and  the  most  stringent 
rale^  are  enforced  against   the  use  of  firearms,   Louis  Kimmel,  p.  ITZ, 
allowing  dogs  upon  the  islands,  or  disturbing  the 
seals  in  any  manner. 

^  Great  care  was  always  exercised  in  approach-   -ff.  S,  Mclniffre,  p,  49. 
ing  the  sealing  grounds  to  disturb  them  as  little 
as  possible. 

In  the  process  of  securing  the  annual  catch  of  seals  for  their  skins, 
the  breeding  animals  were  very  little  disturbed. 
Boone  was  allowed  to  molest  them;  dogs  were   ff.  s.  Mciutyre, p.  61. 
banished  from  the  islands.    The  use  of  firearms 
was  forbidden.    The  rendering  of  oil  from  seal -blubber  was  stopped 
after  the  second  year's  trial,  because  the  smoke  and  odor  seem^  to 
distorb  the  rookeries  near  the  works,  and  every  precaution  was  adopted 
which  good  husbandry  could  suggest  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
industry. 

Special  precautions  are  taken  not  to  frighten  or  molest  the  animals 
on  the  rookeries.    Even  fires  are  not  permitted  to 
be  made  where  it  is  thought  their  light  or  sight    Jw>.MalotcanBky, p.  I9d 

^    of  the  smoke  might  alarm  them.  (Commander  Islande). 

In  all  respects  great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
harassment  of  any  class  of  seals,  whether  old  or 
yoang,  male  or  female.    The  breeding  rookeries   H,  G.  Otis,  p.  86. 
Aemselves  were  never  under  any  circumstances 

feturbed. 

Although  the  seals  are  comparatively  tame  after  being  on  the  land 

^  a  short  time,  and  do  not  get  scared  so  easily 

^is  commonly  supposed,  the  rules  and  regula-   J-  0,  Bedpath,p,  150. 

^ons  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  very  strict 

^  the  question  of  absolute  protection  to  the  seals  on  the  islands,  and 

^e  Tr^ury  agents  have  always  most  rigidly  enforced  them. 
It  is  unlawfril  to  fire  a  ^un  on  the  islands  from  the  time  the  first  seal 
^Pp^ars  in  the  spring  until  the  last  one  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  season; 
^d  in  order  to  properly  enforce  this  law  the  firearms  are  taken  from 
%  natives  and  locked  up  in  the  Government  house,  in  care  of  the 
^^teasory  agents. 
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!No  perRon  is  allowed  to  go  near  a  rookery  unless  by  specidot^^ 
the  Treasury  agent;  and  when  driving  from  the  hanliiiggrouiidi^tkt 
natives  are  forbidden  to  smoke  or  make  any  unusual  noi^ortodotfiy- 
thing  that  might  disturb  or  frighten  the  seals. 

The  breeding  rookeries  are  never  disturbed  in  any  way.   The  nle 

that  "  the  use  of  firearms  is  forbidden  betwea 

Thomas  F,  Ryan,  p.  174.  May  1  and  December  1,  except  as  permitted  by  tk 

Government  oflBcer,"  was  enforced  while  I  vasoi 
the  island.    No  dogs  are  ever  allowed  upon  the  islands. 

Great  care  was  always  taken  not  to  disturb  the  breeders;  noonens 

ever  allowed  to  go  on  the  breeding  grounds  doriB: 
W.  B.  Taylor, p,  176.     the  rutting  season,  all    observations  as  to  tk 

habits  being  made  from  overhangiagcliffeorscHDt 
elevation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harems. 

During  this  period  it  has  been  my  duty  as  a  trusted  employ^  of  tk 

lessees  to  observe  and  report,  each  yenr,  the  coo- 
Danh  Webster  p.  180.  dition  of  the  rookeries.  My  instructions  were  ex- 
plicit and  emphatic  to  never  permit,  under  uy 
circumstances,  any  practices  to  obtain  that  would  result  in  injury  to  tk 
herds.  These  instructions  have  been  faithfiiUy  carried  out  by  in?s>etf 
and  other  employes  of  the  lessees  of  the  islands,  and  the  laws  and  rep 
lations  governing  the  perpetuation  of  seal  life  have  been  rigidly  eo&rosd 
by  all  the  Government  agents  in  charge  of  the  islands. 

The  killing  grounds  are  situated  as  near  the  rookeries  and  haaliBS 

grounds  as  is  poswble  without  having  the  breiri- 
Danl.  Webster,  p.  183.    ers  or  bachelors  disturbed  by  the  smell  of  blooi 

or  putrefaction,  and  most  stringent  regnlatiooi 
have  always  been  enforced  to  prevent  disturbing  or  Irightening  tte 
breeding  seals. 

NUMBEB  KILLED. 
Page  153  of  The  Case. 

(Seo  also  the  tablet  mider  "  The  Seal-aldn  Indnstiy— Dependence  on  AlasWn  HeriL" 

The  number  of  bachelors  permitted  to  be  taken  in  any  one  season  is 

entirely  within  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Deptfi- 
J,  Stanley  Brown,  p.  16.  meut,  which  control  has  been  exercised. 

The  seal  being  polygamous  in  habit,  each  male  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  a  harem  averaging  twenty  or  thirty  meo- 

J.  Stanley  Brown, p,  IS.  bers,  and  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  bom 

being  equal,  there  must  inevitably  be  left  » ^^ 
serve  of  young  immature  males  the  death  of  a  certain  proportion rf 
which  could  not  in  any  way  aiiect  the  annual  supply  coming  from  the 
breeding  grounds.  These  conditions  existing,  the  Government  has  p<t- 
mitted  the  taking  with  three  exceptions  up  to  1890  of  a  quota  rf 
about  100,000  of  these  young  male  seals  annually.  When  the  abun- 
dance of  seal  life,  as  evidenced  by  the  areas  formerly  occupied  by  scA 
is  considered  I  do  not  believe  that  this  could  account  for  or  piay  ^J 
appreciable  part  in  the  diminution  of  the  herd.    •    •     • 

For  some  yearR  past t\ieTv^t\\^^^^T^yKt\$v\\l^  to  kiD  in  the£dl  a  fe^ 
thousand  male  pupa  fox  iood.   ^uOx^iSi;^i^^\iaA\«Ka.^is5^^ 
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In  ]889  it  was  qnite  difficult  for  the  lessees  to  obtain  their  foil  quota 

of lOO^OOO  skins;  so  difficult  was  it,  in  fact,  that  in 

order  to  turn  off  a  sufficient  number  of  four  and    chas.  A,  Goff,p,  112. 

lire  year-old  males  from  the  hauling  grounds  for 

breediDg  purposes  in  the  future,  the  lessees  were  compelled  to  take 

about  50,000  skins  of  seals  ol  one  or  two  years  of  age.  I  at  once  re- 
ported this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  advised  the  tak- 
ing of  a  less  number  of  skins  the  following  yeai*.  Pursuant  to  such  re- 
port the  Government  fixed  upon  the  number  to  be  taken  as  60,000,  and 
further  ordered  that  all  killingof  seals  upon  the  islands  should  stop  after 
the  20th  day  of  July.  I  was  fui*ther  ordered  that  I  should  notify  the 
latiyes  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  that  all  killing  of  seals  while  coming 
xom  or  going  to  the  seal  islands  was  prohibited.  These  rules  and 
"egulations  went  into  effect  in  1890,  and  pursuant  thereto  I  posted 
lotiees  for  the  natives  at  various  points  along  the  Aleutian  chain,  and 
ttw  that  the  orders  in  relation  to  the  time  of  killing  and  number  al- 
owed  to  be  killed  were  exe<;uted  upon  the  islands.  As  a  result  of  the 
fflforcement  of  these  regulations  the  lessees  were  unable  to  take  more 
ihan  21,238  seals  of  the  killable  age  of  from  one  to  five  years  during  the 
season  of  1890,  so  great  had  been  the  decrease  of  seal  life  in  one  year, 
Nud  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  60,000  skins  even  if  the 
time  had  been  unrestricted. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  known  to  the  most  ordinary  breeder  of 
domestic  animals,  that  any  suiplus  of  males  is  a 
positive  injury,  and  results  in  a  progeny  inferior  Quttave  ITtehaum,  p.  77. 
in  size,  quality,  and  numbers  produced.  The 
fierce  struggles  of  the  surplus  male  seals  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
hreeding  grounds  create  great  disorder  and  commotion,  and  often  end 
in  crashing  the  pups,  and  sometimes  even  in  killing  the  mothers.  This 
vas  80  well  understood  by  the  Eussians  that  long  before  the  cession  of 
Alaska  they  ordered  the  slaughter,  we  are  told  by  Veniaminof,  of  the 

Bapenumuated  males,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  tor  vigorous  stock. 

During  those  years  the  sealing  season  commenced  about  June  1st  to 
*th  and  closed  invariably  before  the  20th  of  July, 
80  that  the  disturbance  to  the  herd  was  confined   jgr.  a,  0«»,  p,  86. 
to  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time  and  reduced 
to  the  minimum.    The  effect  of  this  was  of  course  most  excellent.    In 
,  ^tion  to  which  fact  the  skins  were  always  in  prime  condition  during 
tbat period;  whereas,  later  on,  the  ^^  stagey"  season  commences,  when 
^skills  are  inferior  and  not  marketable. 

The  practice  formerly  prevailed  of  permitting  the  native  people  to 
Hi  a  very  considerable  number  of  four-months' 
jMpups  for  food.    This  was  done  about  Novem-   h,  a.  0«»,  p,  87. 
^  in  each  year,  the  numbers  so  killed  being  5,000 
^8t.  Paul  Island  and  1,500  on  St.  George  Island.    After  observation 
*o4  study,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  number  of  pup  seals  so  killed 
"'ight  proi)erly  be  diminished  somewhat,  although  it  could  only  be  done 
Hainst  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  native  people,  who  are 
^ially  partial  to  the  meat  of  pup  seals,  claiming  that  for  purposes  of 
^ting  and  preservation  for  winter  food  the  meat  of  the  older  seals  is 
yifit  I,  however,  restricted  the  kilUng  of  pups  to  3,000  on  St.  Paul 
««nd  and  1,000  on  St.  George  Island,  upon  the  condition  and  agree- 
*^  on  the  part  of  the  A^ka  Commercial  Company^  whicih  alfio 
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favored  the  restriction,  tliat  it  would  supply  to  the  native  people,  ii 
lieu  of  the  pup-seal  meat  taken  away,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ojned 
beef  and  caniied  milk  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr- 
ence  was  always  paid  to  the  wants  and  the  fixed  tastes  of  the  Miite 
people  and  their  families  in  this  matter  of  supplying  yonn^  seal  n«it 
for  their  subsistence,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  seal  industry  li 
these  islands  has  always  depended  in  so  large  a  measure  upontbeki 
and  labor  of  these  people,  who  have  invariably  been  employed  to  tab 
the  skins,  and  have  no  other  occupation  whatever. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  can  do  nothing  to  facilitate  the  propagatwi 

of  the  fur  seal.    My  experience  does  not  support 
J.  C.  Redpatn,  p,  152.     this.    The  reservation  ot  females  and  the  killiii! 

of  the  surplus  males,  so  that  each  bull  can  have* 
reasonable  number  of  cows,  is  more  advantage  to  the  growth  of  the 
rookeries  than  when  in  a  state  of  nature  bulls  killed  each  other  in  tbar 
efforts  to  secure  a  single  cow. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Elliott  says,  in  his  report  of  1874,  that :  "  With  regard  to tbe 

increase  of  seal  life,  I  do  not  think  it  within  tbe 

Lean  Slosi,  p.  92.  power  of  human  management  to  promote  this  end 

to  the  slightest  appreciable  degree  beyond  iti 
present  extent  and  condition  in  a  state  of  nature.'^ 

If  he  means  by  the  words  "  in  a  state  of  nature,''  a  condition  in  whid 
no  slaughter  is  allowed,  I  quite  agree  with  him ;  but  I  donot  agreetha^ 
the  increase  can  not  be  aided  by  killing  surplus  bulls.  When  berdrf 
in  common  pasture,  the  greatest  number  of  progeny  from  our  domeftie 
animals  will  unquestionably  be  brought  forth  and  live  to  adult  age  if  i 
large  portion  of  the  males  have  been  killed  or  castrated.  The  same  bo 
doubt  holds  good  with  respect  to  seals.  It  is  only  when,  as  in  the  aw 
of  the  seals,  that  the  mothers  and  young  offspring  are  slaughtered  that 
the  increase  is  checked. 

MANNER  OP  TAKma. 
Page  155  of  The  Case. 

(See  also  *' Driving,"  **  OrerdrlviDg  and  redrivizig,"  " Improvementi  orer  Bnasiaii  metbodf  ift^ 

ing,"and  "Kllliug.") 

The  present  system  of  taking  seals  on  the  islands  in  vogue  and  prac- 
ticed by  the  lessees  under  governmental  sap^f* 
John  C,  Cantwell,p.40S,  vision  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  that  can  bede^ 

vised  for  building  up  and  perpetuating  this  ff^ 
industry. 

I  became  very  familiar  with  the  methods  employed  by  the  native«ii 

taking  the  bachelor  seals,  which  are  the  only  ones 

ff.A.Giiddenyp.ilo,     killed  ou  the  islands,  and  I  do  not  believe  anj 

improvement  could  be  made  in  the  methods. 

Sealing  on  Eobben  Island,  in  the  Bussian  group,  was  prohibited  tot 

a  period  of  five  years  for  the  purpose  of  eneoiu^ 
JohnMaioioanskpyp.  I98.aging  the  increase  of  the  herd,  but  their  propa^P*' 

tion  was  interrupted  by  the  f^requent  attempts  <^ 
poachers  to  raid  the  rookeries,  and  I  believe  that  4,000  or  5,000  setl^ 
were  killed  by  the  maxaudfix^  n9\^<^  ^^  tr^^  attemptiiig  to  promols 
the  growth,  of  the  lierd* 
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* 

heard  it  said  that  the  seals  are  slaughtered  indiscriminately 

tal  islands,  and  that  the  natives  take  no 

he  seals.    The  contrary  of  this  is  true.   Anton  MelovedofffP,li2. 

uld  hardly  be  made  any  more  stringent 

rales  laid  down  by  the  Government  and  company  officers  for 

aud  management  of  the  seals,  and  no  people  could  be  more 

1  obeying  them  in  letter  and  spirit  than  what  ours  are. 

L I  visited  the  islands  and  directed  the  policy  and  practice  to 
ed  under  the  lease.    In  this  pursuit  I  of   ^  _ _.  ^  _^ 

icarae  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  rcZ^n^iZ"^). 
aess.    Under  the  Eussian  regime  upon 
mander  Islands  prior  to  1808  the  number  of  seals  taken 
did  not  exceed  about  5,000,  the  skins  of  which  were  dried  for 


^thods  employed  in  taking  the  skins  are,    Bmiel  Webster, p.  183. 
iniony  the  best  that  can  be  adopted. 

DEIVINa. 
Paee  155  of  The  Case. 

klso  instructed  to  use  the  greatest  care  and  caution  in  driving 
)g  the  bachelor  seals  in  order  not  to  in- 
e  not  wanted  for  their  skins,  but  to  drive    George  B.  Adams,  p.  167, 
ik  £rom  the  killing  grounds  into  the  sea. 
me  care  was  exercised  in  cutting  out  the    w.  C,  Allis,p,  97. 
"  bachelor  "  or  killable  seals  from  the  bor- 
rookery  and  in  bringing  them  up  to  the  killing  ground.    Active 
en  were  selected  for  this  service,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  chief, 
ders  they  implicitly  obeyed. 

riving  was  done  mostly  in  the  night,  and  in  dry  or  warm 
was  a  slow  and  tedious  process;  yet  the  men  were  very  patient 
ir  charge,  moving  them  only  at  such  rate  as  they  could  go 
becoming  overheated,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  stretch 
ground  or  pool  of  water  to  cool  them  off,  and  sometimes  going 
es  in  the  water  up  to  their  necks  in  order  to  give  the  animals 
ith  and  take  them  out  of  the  water  and  continue  the  journey. 
*esentation  that  the  seals  were  overdriven  or  overheated,  to  their 
mt  injury,  is  drawn  from  the  imagination.    Sometimes  a  drove 
e  caught  upon  a  dry  stretch  of  ground  in  unusually  warm 
aud  a  few  of  them  perish,  but  this  did  not  often  happen, 
iving  and  killing  of  the  bachelor  seals  was  always  carried  on 
Lost  careful  manner,  and  during  my  stay 
)  islands  there  was  practically  no  injury    Charles  Bryant,  p,  8. 
o  seal  life  by  overdriving,  and  after  1873, 
rses  and  mules  were  introduced  by  the  lessees  to  transport  the 
le  seals  were  not  driven  as  far,  killing  grounds  being  estab- 
ear  the  hauling  grounds,  aud  the  loss  by  overdriving  was  re- 
)  the  fraction  of  1  per  cent.    •    •    • 

cases,  at  suitable  intervals  and  before  driving  to  the  killing 
\j  the  herd  was  halted  and  the  males  of  5  years  old  or  older  were 
to  escape. 


fl 
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All  the  drives  are  un^er  the  care  of  the  chief,  and  my  men  Beiet 

drive  too  fast.    No  drive  on  St.  Paul  IsLuid  kmgv 
Karp  Buterin,  p,,  104.     ^jjj^^  2  mlles.    ^/Ve  never  make  more  tJiaa  tw 

drives  from  the  same  rookery  in  one  week.     •     •     • 

No  seals  are  injured  by  driving,  for  we  drive  very  slow  and  odf 
when  the  weather  is  cool.  Once  in  awhile  one  may  be  smothreedad 
we  skin  it  and  count  the  skin  along  with  the  others. 

In  a  '^  drive"  the  natives  drive  the  seals  from  the  hanling  grounds  a 

little  way,  separate  the  yoang  kOlable  males,  i&d 
8.  N,  Buynitsky,  p.  21.   allow  the  remainder  to  return  to  the  water  «  tke 

hauling  grounds.  Then  these  young  males  so  m- 
looted  are  driven  to  the  killing  grounds  and  there  dispatched  withclabs. 
During  the  entire  time  I  was  on  the  islands  I  never  saw  a  siDglesol 
killed  by  overdriving. 

The  driving  of  the  male  seals  to  the  killing  grounds  was  done  twt 

carefully.    If  the  weather  was  warm  or  dry  tb^ 
M.  N.  Clark,  p.  159.    ^^^.^  allowed  frequent  opportunity  to  rest   I » 

sure  the  driving  did  not  hurt  them  in  the  least. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eedpath  on  St.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Webster 

on  St.  George  islands,  men  who  have  sapmn- 

W.  c.  CouUon,  p.  414.   tended  this  work  for  many  years,  the  natiTae  do 

the  driving,  and  the  killing  is  performed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Government  agents.  The  natives  understaad 
just  how  much  fatigue  can  be  endured  by  the  seals,  and  the  kmdof 
weather  suitable  for  driving  and  killing;  no  greater  precaution  in  tkn 
regard  can  be  taken.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  small  percentage 
of  animals  injured  or  overheated  in  these  drives.  I  do  not  belieTe  the 
animals  are  much  frightened  or  disturbed  by  the  process  of  selecting 
the  drives  from  the  rookeries,  nor  do  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  i»  scare 
the  animals  away  from  the  islands. 

I  have  often  observed  the  driving  and  killing  of  the  seal  on  tiie  is- 
lands by  the  former  lessees,  the  Alaska  ConuDtf- 
M,  C.  ErBhine,  p,  422.    cial  Company,  and  I  know  the  company  reqimri 

the  seals  to  be  handled  with  great  care,  and  tittt 
the  instructions  from  the  company  were  to  that  effect  and  rigidly  eo- 
forced. 

While  I  was  on  the  island  I  became  familiar  with  the  methods  rf 

driving  and  handling  the  bachelor  seals  pursued 

8amh  Falconer,  p,  161.    by  the  natives,  who  were  the  only  persons  irbo 

ever  drove,  handled,  or  killed  these  seals.  I  as 
I)ositive  the  methods  can  not  be  improved  upon.    •     •     • 

The  greatest  care  was  always  taken  not  to  overheat  the  seals  indriT- 
ing  them,  and  when  a  seal  wag  by  accident  smothered  the  skin  was  ^^ 
moved  and  counted  in  the  number  allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  lessee* 
There  were  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  twenty-five  seals  kilW 
during  any  one  season  on  St.  George  by  overdriving. 

Whenever  the  sun  came  out  while  a  "drive"  was  in  progress  tlie 
driving  at  once  ceased,  so  great  was  the  care  taken  not  to  overheftt 
the  seals. 
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driven  seals  from  all  the  rookeries  and  under  the  directions  of 

chiefs,  and  I  know  the  orders  were  always 

ct  about  the  care  we  must  take  of  the   John  Fratia,  p.  107, 

the  road.    No  drives  were  made  in  warm 

;  the  seals  were  not  hurried,  but  every  once  in  awhile  they 

awed  to  stop  and  rest.    The  men  who  did  the  driving  were 

from  time  to  time,  so  that  no  man  should  get  too  cold  on  the 

id  when  the  sun  came  out  warm  the  drive  was  always  aban- 

id  the  seals  allowed  to  go  into  the  sea.    I  never  saw  the  seals 

CD.  or  overheated,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  seal  die  on  the  drive, 

ne  or  two  occasionally  smothered. 

ivers  carry  their  knives  along,  and  when  a  seal  dies  they  skin 

the  skin  is  brought  to  the  salt  house  and  counted  in  with  the 

erbeated  seal  would  not  be  worth  skinning,  and  for  that  reason 
>any  agent  is  particular  that  the  seals  are  not  overheated.  I 
bbed  seals,  too,  and  at  present  I  am  a  regular  clubber. 

iving  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  killing  grounds  was 
x>nducted  with  the  greatest  care;  was 
light  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  slowly  h.  a.  Glidden,  p.  no. 
I  frequent  rests,  so  that  the  seals  might 
ime  overheated.  Daring  the  killing  the  merchantable  seals 
rays  carefully  selected.  No  females  were  killed,  except,  per- 
e  or  two  a  season  by  accident,  and  the  remainder  of  the  herd 
owed  to  return  to  the  water  or  hauling  grounds.  Very  few 
re  killed  in  a  **  drive,"  and  the  skins  of  these  were,  in  nearly 
se,  retained  and  counted  in  the  quota  allowed  to  be  taken  by 
les.  The  number  of  seals  killed  in  this  way  could  not  possibly 
ected  seal  life  on  the  island.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  case 
male  seal  was  seriously  injured  by  driving  or  redriving;  and 
k  believe  that  the  virility  of  males  driven  was  destroyed  by 
f  over  the  rocks  or  affected  in  any  way  by  driving.  Certainly 
'oductive  powers  of  male  Ufe  on  the  islands  were  never  de- 
or  impaired  by  these  methods. 

ter  £B>ct  in  this  connection  is  that  the  lessees  located  the  killing 
as  near  the  hauling  grounds  as  seemed  to  be  prudent  without 
ng  the  breeding  of  the  rookeries;  that  boats  and  teams  were 
i  for  transporting  the  skins  to  the  salt  houses  from  the  killing 
I,  thus  avoiding  long  "drives." 

nethods  employed  in  handling  the  drives  are  the  same  identi- 

of  twenty  years  ago.    The  same  methods 

)8erved  when  I  first  went  to  the  islands,    w.  S.  Hereford,  p,  86. 

re  in  vogue  during  the  period  that  I  re- 

^  as  an  actual  increase  in  seal  life,  and  have  been  continued  up 

present  times.    There  is  nothing  different,  except  the  enormous 

e  of  vessels  and  hunters  engaged  in  i)elagLC  sealing  in  Bering 


killable  seals,  after  being  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 

tfe  driven  by  the  natives  to  the  killing 

18.  After  every  "drive"  that  took  place   Lou\aK%mmei,p.iiz, 

I  wag  on  the  island  1  went  back  over  the 

d  aJoug  which  the  seals  had  been  driven  to  see  if  any  seals  had 

^ed  by  overdriving.    The  entire  number  of  seals  killed  in  aU 


i' 
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these  ^'drives"  did  not  exceed  one  hundred,  and  the  majority  of  ta 
were  killed  by  the  large  seals  crushing  the  smaller  ones  to  dea^  h 
every  case  of  a  seal  being  killed  on  the  "  drive,"  I,  as  Government  hbI 
imposed  a  fine  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  carefal  in  the  fsxst 
And  I  remember  when  I  was  first  rated  a  man,  some  twentT-ifa« 
years  ago;  it  was  when  Kerrick  Buterin  vra«  chief,  and  he  ueedtofBl^ 
low  us  up  when  we  went  to  drive  seals,  and  tell  us  to  walk  alosg  u 
slow  as  we  could,  so  as  not  to  tire  the  seals  or  worry  them  in  an?  nj. 

When  we  used  to  kill  85,000  seals  in  two  months  we  had  to  work  bui 

and  we  had  to  go  out  at  night  to  drive,  so  tbt 
Jacob  Koichooien,  p.  131.  the  seals  should  not  be  hurried,  nor  driven  is 

the  daytime  when  it  was  warm.  In  those  dan 
seals  were  driven  from  Halfway  Point  to  the  village,  when  the  grooul 
was  wet,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  aud  we  used  to  start  the  drive  k* 
6  o'clock  at  night,  and  get  into  the  village  between  6  and  7  o'clock  next 
morning.    •    •    • 

The  drives  are  always  made  by  our  own  people,  under  the  diredia 
of  the  chiefs. 

Copper  Island  is  some  30  miles  long  and  from  1  to  3  miles  vid& 

The  rookeries  lie  on  the  easterly  and  the  vilhfe 
C,F,EmilKreJ>a,p,  196.  and  killing  grounds  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 

island.  Between  the  rookeries  and  the  killifif 
grounds  a  continuous  ridge,  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  2,000  kk 
in  height,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  Over  this  rid^,  ati 
point  where  it  reaches  about  000  or  700  feet  in  height,  all  the  seals  «» 
driven,  the  journey  requiring  from  five  to  twenty- four  hours,  depeDding 
upon  the  weather.  The  practice  of  thus  driving  them  has  been  purawi 
ever  since  the  earliest  history  of  the  business.  Many  of  the  seals  ut 
repeatedly  driven  and  redriven  over  this  trail  in  a  single  summer,  bit 
I  have  never  seen  any  injury  to  them  from  the  exertion  to  which  tbef 
are  in  this  way  subjected.  The  statement  of  an  expert  that  the  virilitT 
of  the  seal  is  sapped  and  his  powers  of  reproduction  in  any  way  weak- 
ened by  such  redriving  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  On  the  eontraiT. 
the  steady  and  rapid  increase  of  the  herd  at  Copper  Island,  aheadf 
pointed  out,  again  proves  the  old  adage  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  others^ 
"  theory  is  everywhere  good  except  in  practice." 


The  driving  is  all  done  by  our  own  people  under  direction  of 

chiefs  and  we  never  drive  faster  than  about  W^ 
NicoH  Krukoff,  p,  133.    a  mile  in  one  hour.    We  very  seldom  drive  tvi« 

from  one  rookery  in  one  week.     •    •    • 
I  never  saw  a  seal  killed  by  overdriving  or  by  overheating;  odd 
ones  do  die  on  the  drives  by  smothering,  but  their  skins  are  tak« 
by  the  company  and  are  counted  in  with  the  others. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  persons  who  claim  we  are  not  carefiJ 

in  driving  seals  and  that  we  kill  them  regardl^ 
AggH  Kushen,  p,  129.    of  sex.    These  Statements  are  not  true.    I  bf ^ 

taken  my  turn  at  driving  seals  ftt)m  the  \ax&H 
to  the  killing  grounds  every  year  since  1870,  and  I  know  the  drivioiri^* 
very  careftilly  done.  When  I  first  came  here  seals  used  to  be  ^ri\^ 
from  Halfway  Point  to  the  village,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles;  vsA 
from Zapadnie  to  the  village,  a  distance  of  nearly  5  miles.  W  et.  or  vffj 
dampi  cool  weathei  nt^a  c^o^^«il&ic  ^KOL^dxiv^  and  we  atarted  thedfivi 
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at  or  about  6  o'clock  at  night  and  driving^  all  night  reached  the  village 

at  from  6  to  8  o'clock  next  morning. 
Half  a  mile  in  one  hour  was  about  the  rate  of  speed  on  such  drives 

in  fovorable  weather  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  drives  of  over  two  miles 

where  we  ever  went  at  a  greater  speed.    •    •    • 

The  seals  are  never  driven  at  a  greater  speed  than  one  mile  in  three 
hoars;  and  the  men  who  do  the  driving  have  to  relieve  each  other  on 
the  road  because  they  travel  so  slowly  they  get  very  cold. 

In  a  very  large  drive  a  small  seal  may  be  smothered,  but  that  does 
not  injure  the  skin,  which  is  taken  and  salted  and  counted  to  the  lessees ; 
and  the  greatest  number  I  ever  saw  die  on  the  drive  was  twenty  out  of 
a  drive  of  about  nine  thousand  seals,  and  the  twenty  skins  were  good 
and  were  accepted  as  "first-class.'' 

While  I  was  on  the  islands  I  attended  nearly  every  "drive"  of  the 
bachelor  seals  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the 
killing  grounds,  and  these  "drives"  were  con-    AMal  F,  Laud,  p.  dS. 
dact^by  the  natives  with  great  care,  and  no  seals 
vere  killed  by  overdriving,  plenty  of  time  being  always  given  them  to 
lest  and  cool  off.    A  few  were  smothered  by  the  seals  climbing  over 
each  other  when  wet,  but  the  number  was  very  inconsiderable,  being  a 
fraction  of  1  -pev  cent  of  those  driven,  and  did  not  to  any  extent  affect 
the  seal  life  on  the  islands.    The  greatest  care  was  always  taken  to 
avoid  overdriving  both  by  the  Government  officers  and  employes  of  the 


That  during  my  experience  I  have  watched  carefully  the  diiving  of 
the  bachelors  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  kill- 
ing grounds ;  that  there  has  never  been  any  varia-    b.  B.  Molntyre,  p,  46. 
tion  in  the  methods  of  driving;  that   the  pre- 
vention of  injury  to  the  seals  from  driving  was  kept  constantly  in  mind 
and  the  greatest  care  exercised  that  no  such  injury  occurred;  that  the 
niunber  of  seals  killed  by  overdriving  or  by  smothering  was  very  incon- 
siderable at  all  times,  and  that  said  seals  so  killed  could  not  make  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  number  of  seals  who  breed  and  haul  upon 
the  said  islands;  that  up  to  1882  there  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
required  number  of  killable  seals. 


The  drove  was  frequently  allowed  to  rest,  and  whenever  practicable 
driven  through  some  of  the  numerous  ponds,  or 
across  marshes,  to  keep  them  cool.    Generally  the   b,  b,  Mclntyre,  p.  49. 
^  of  life  from  the   "  drive "  was  very  small, 
Maounting,  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  number  killed.    And  nearly  all  that  perished  on  the  road 
vere  skinned,  and  the  pelts  counted  in  our  annual  quota. 

In  describing  the  habits  of  the  seals  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  "bachelors,"  or  killable  seals,  haul  out 
?Pon  the  land  separate  and  apart  from  the  breed-  ^-  ^-  Mclntyreyp,  54. 
^^  rookeries,  and  it  follows  that  they  may  be  herded  together  and 
wen  in  from  the  beaches  to  the  killing  grounds  without  in  the  least 
JJ^turbing  the  breeding  seals.  During  the  killing  season,  beginning 
^^  1st  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  seals  arrive  thereafter,  it  is  custom- 
^  for  the  superintendent  to  ascertain  the  day  before  a  drive  is  to  be 
?»ade  where  the  killable  seals  lie,  and  to  instruct  the  chief  in  the  even- 
^Sttt  ??gard  to  the  work  for  the  following  day.. 
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At  daybreak,  about  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  momin«:,  the  cbief  call^  i 
sufficient  number  of  men,  usually  from  six  to  twelve,  and  leads  theai  to 
the  designated  beach.    They  approach   the   hauling  ground  as  vd^ 
lessly  as  possible,  keeping  to  the  leaward  of  the  seals  until  a  point  k 
reached  whence  the  "run  ^  is  to  be  made,  when,  at  the  word,  all  mow 
at  the  top  of  their  speed  along  the  edge  of  the  surf  and  take  intervals, 
like  a  skirmish  line  of  soldiers,  between  the   seals  and  the  wattf.at 
the  same  time  making  such  demonstrations   by  swinging  the  anns, 
flourishing  caps  and  coats,  or  beating  bones  or  sticks  together  as  t« 
alarm  the  animals  and  cause  them  to  rush  inland.     The  drove  is  quieUy 
collected  and  brought  together  in  one  mass.     When  it  has  moved  i 
short  distance  from  the  water  it  becomes  perfectly  manageable  and  is 
then  divided  into  detachments  of  500  to  1,000   seals;  each  detachment 
is  placed  by  the  chief  in  charge  of  a  trusty  man,  who,  aided  by  tin 
assistants,  one  on  each  flank  and  himself  in  the  rear,  brings  his  drove 
along  toward  the  killing  grounds  at  a  speed  varying  from  a  few  n)dstoi 
mile  an  hour,  in  accordance  as  the  weather  may  be  hot  and  dry  or  moK 
and  cool.    If  the  chief  is  efficient  and  properly  instructed,  the  seals  are 
at  the  killing  ground  by  5  or  6  o'clock  in   the  morning,  and  are  gifen 
an  hour  or  two  to  rest  and  cool  before  the  gang^  turns  out  after  break- 
fast for  the  day's  work. 

The  longest  drive  made  during  recent  years  is  that  from  English  Bay 
to  the  village  on  St.  Paul  Island,  about  2J  miles.     •     •     • 

In  driving,  advantage  is  taken  of  every  snowbank,  small  lake, « 
stretch  of  marshy  ground  to  rest  and  cool  the  drove;  and  if  very  kiJ 
and  diy  or  the  sun  breaks  out,  it  is  kept  in  a  cool  pla<*e  until  the  cod 
ditions  change.  Sometimes  the  practice  of  driving  the  seals  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  before  they  are  to  be  killed  has  been 
followed.  In  this  case  one  herdsman  through  the  night  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  escaping. 

The  fur-seals  do  not  travel  on  the  land  with  that  e^ise  of  locomotion 
characteristic  of  purely  land  animals,  but  oh  the  other  hand,  they  move 
with  great  freedom  compared  with  other  species  of  seals.  *  Their 
enforced  action  on  the  drive  is,  as  a  rule,  but  little  more  violent  than 
they  voluntarilj"  take  upon  the  rookeries  when  moving  np  and  down 
the  slopes  and  playing  with  each  other. 

There  are  generally  in  each  drive  a  few  bulls,  full  grown  or  nearly^ 
too  large  for  killing,  and  occasionally  a  dwarf  or  sickly  se^  and  rarely 
a  female,  all  of  which  are  segregated  from  the  mass  as  soon  as  possiWi 
and  left  behind  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  water.     Much  depends  in 
driving  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  man  in  charge  s^s  to  when  and 
how  long  they  should  be  allowed  to  rest,  and  in  keeping  the  herd  spread 
out  so  as  to  prevent  the  animals  from  huddling  together  and  crowding. 
With  proper  management,  the  loss  from  driving  is  but  a  fraction  of  1 
per  cent,  and  nearly  all  are  skinned  and  the  skins  counted  jis  a  part  of 
the  annual  quota.    The  animals  that  are  found  unfit  for  killing  andaiv 
allowed  to  return  to  the  water  to  be  repeatedly  driven  later  in  the  sea- 
son, suffer,  in  my  opinion,  no  injury.    I  have  seen  it  st'ated  by  theorise 
with  little  or  no  practical  experience,  that  the  exertions  to  which  tbf 
seals  are  subjected  on  the  drives  is  unusual  and  excessive;  andthev 
infer  that  it  must  injure  the  animal's  reproductive  usefulness.    With 
more  extended  observation  and  experience  they  would  discover  that 
such  is  not  the  case.    The  best  practical  illustration  of  this  fact  is  fonnd 
on  Copper  Island  of  the  Commander  group  where,  for  the  past  tventj 
years  or  more,  it  has  been  customary  to  drive  nearly  all  the  seals  over 
A  very  rough  mouBtaAH  ts^Vl  ^mxo^  \\i<^  \s^^dsv^^  «Ad  to  pnictioe  Uie  saoa 
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he  killing  that  we  have  pursued  at  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
lit  of  constantly  and  healthfiilly  increasing  the  herd. 
3  occasionally  injured  or  lost  by  improper  handling  is  no 
»n  for  abandoning  a  system  of  management  which  proves 
ihen  properly  administered.  These  theorists  apparently 
]hsy  to  criticise  the  management  of  the  seals  without  sug* 
tray  in  which  to  improve  it. 

n  of  ^^  salt  houses  "  at  suitable  places  for  curing  the  seal 
B  of  the  earliest  works  undertaken, 
rere  erected  at  i)oints  convenient  to   ff,  w,  Molntyre,  p,  137. 
hauling  grounds.''    In  addition  to 
?re  Airnished  and  skins  hauled  to  the  salting  places  or,  in 
es,  they  were  taken  by  boats,  as  most  convenient, 
mer  the  necessity  for  long  drives  was  obviated  and  the 
isier  in  all  respects. 

mous  habit  before  mentioned  naturally  results  in  forcing 
lie  seals  to  "haul"  from  the  sea  by  themselves,  which 
Civpture  less  difficult,  as  they  may  be  driven  without  dis- 
reeding  seals  with  their  young.  Seals  to  be  killed  were 
as  a  rule,  driven  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning 
ss  or  ground  was  moist  with  dew  or  during  the  prevalence 
kvas  leisurely  performed  under  direction  of  experienced 
te  the  animals  were  spared  the  fatigue  of  traveling  on  dry 
wonted  speed. 

Deing  driven  their  movements  on  land  are  in  nowise  un- 
tressing,  and  they  are  frequently  seen  journeying  of  their 
from  one  "rookery''  or  "hauling  place"  to  another  at 
distance,  esi)ecially  when  singly  or  in  small  groups;  they 
•ong  wind  the  scent  of  a  herd  at  a  remote  point  and  set 
In  connection  with  the  work  of  driving  the  seals  at  fre- 
kls  it  was  of  special  interest  to  observe  that  they  became 
imid,  and  consequently  could  be  managed  more  easily  in 


jf  grounds  on  Copper  Island  are  very  rough  and  hilly  and 
IfBcult  to  drive  over  than  those  on 
Islands.    The    drives  are    always    jno.Maiowannky,p,i99 

ie.  slow,  with  a  chance  to  rest,  and  (Commander  islands,) 

:e  selected.  I  have  never  been  able 
ny  injury  to  the  herds  from  these  drives,  nor  do  I  believe 
'i'he  killable  seals  herd  by  themselves,  and  until  recently 
ivefrom  all  the  hauling  grounds,  but  this  we  have  had  to 
i  three  or  four  years,  because  the  seals  were  getting  scarce 
of  hunting  them  at  sea. 

r  said  in  those  days  [before  1868]  that  seals  were  made 
diiving,  although  long  drives  had 
r  at  least  fifty  years.    •    •    •  Anton  Meiovedoff,  p  ii2. 

st  went  on  a  drive  I  remember  how  the  chiefs  talked  to 
ig  careful  of  how  I  went  on  the  haul- 
how  I  must  not  disturb  the  breeding   -4.  Melovedofffp,  142. 
1  that  I  must  walk  as  slow  as  I  could 
:,  and  stop  and  let  the  seals  rest  occasionally, 
le  same  instructions  were  given  at  all  times  by  the  chiefs 
6,  and  I  think  they  have  been  generally  very  faitMx&ilj 
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It  has  been  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  lessees  to  do  everythi^ 
that  could  be  done  to  shorten  the  length  of  the  drives  vhenefcr  i 
could  be  done  without  injuring  or  disturbing  the  breeding  rookaft 
and  to  this  end  salt  houses  have  been  built,  teams  and  wagons  or  botf 
used  so  as  to  reduce  the  longest  drive  on  St.  Paul  Island  to  not  to  & 
ceed  2  miles.  N'ever  since  1879  has  a  seal  been  driven  on  tte  id» 
to  exceed  that  distance.  In  like  manner  rules  have  been  mk» 
rigidly  enforced  that  no  hauling  grounds  shall  be  driven  from  oftas 
than  twice  in  any  one  week,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  drive  mow  »i 
once  a  week  from  the  same  place. 

8imeonmiovidav,p.m.,  ^h^J^  ^^  ^^.  foundation  in  fact  for  the  8b* 

told  of  overdrivmg  of  seals. 

The  North  rookery  of  Bering  Island  is  in  every  way  rougherthnn? 

I  observed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.   I  sawtw* 
N.  B,  Miller,  p.  200.      the  drives  from  the  North  rookery.  One  w  * 

routes  leads  over  the  rough  rookery,  through* 
shallow  lagoon,  and  up  the  bluff  at  a  place  where  the  angle  isabow^ 
to  the  grassy  plain  in  front  of  the  temporary  dwellings  of  IheDaB^ 
a  distance  in  all  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  the  other  leads  npjj 
bluff  from  the  sand  beach  at  the  western  arm  of  the  rookery,  o«tJJ 
yond  and  back  of  the  settlement,  over  a  comparatively  level  butm^ 
and  broken  country,  to  a  distance  of  from  IJ  to  2  miles.  I  ^^ 
these  drives  harder  and  rougher  than  those  of  the  Pribilof  Iwjj 
The  killing  ground  at  the  terminus  of  the  shorter  drive  issmafl^J*.^ 
not  appear  to  be  used  to  any  extent.  On  June  4th,  1892, 1 1^** 
and  photographed  Polatka  rookery,  on  the  western  coast  of  ^ 
Island.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  iN'orth  rookery  of  Beringl**J 
but  is  very  much  narrower,  and  instead  of  being  composed  p^^^^^ 
heaps  is  largely  of  great  tilted  masses  of  stratified  volcanic  ^  ^\ 
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nPoIatka  rookery,  about  30  of  them  bachelors.  I  saw  no  cows,  and 
hink  they  had  not  yet  arrived,  a«  40  codfish  were  landed  on  the  decks 
( the  A&atro8S^  where  she  lay  within  600  yards  from  the  shore,  in  an- 
aar.  I  think  if  feeding  cows  had  been  about  the  rookery,  the  fish 
odd  not  have  been  found  so  close  to  it.  From  an  elevated  position 
I  Polatka,  I  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  rookery  next  above  it,  called 
estcbanni.  The  character  of  this  is  similar  to  Polatka,  but  has  a 
md  beach  adjacent  to  it  where  the  bachelors  doubtless  mostly  herd. 
lie  drive  from  here,  as  I  was  shown  it,  leads  up  a  shallow  stream  a 
tort  distance,  and  then  over  the  mountain  side  to  the  ridge,  a  height 
'  folly  800  feet,  from  whence  it  continues  down  to  the  opposite  side 
the  idland.  Both  of  these  drives  on  Copper  Island  are  exceedingly 
urd  and  rough;  I  know  of  none  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  compare 
\Qk  them. 

The  slaughter  of  animals  for  their  skins  was  always  conducted  care- 
lly  and  systematically,  and  in  accordance  with 
iae  regulations  looking  to  the  proper  protection     ^no.  M.  Morton,  p.  68. 
id  conservation  of  the  seal  life.    The  killing  of 
m^ee  was  prohibited,  and,  fortunately,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  law 
I  this  respect  was  entirely  practicable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
bachelors  ^  or  killable  seals  occupy  positions  on  the  islands  separate 
Dd  apart  from  the  breeding  animals,  so  that  the  latter  were  never  dis- 
irbed  in  the  drove.    There  were  often  driven  to  the  killing  grounds 
b  the  same  time  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  seals,  from  which 
"en  selected  without  difficulty  such  animals  as  were  suitable  for 
bnghter^  while  all  others  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  water. 

•  •••••• 

In  the  matter  of  driving,  great  care  was  exercised  to  prevent  over- 
ieating  and  exhaustion  on  the  road,  and  the  loss  of  animals  in  this  re- 
pect  was  very  slight.  I  may  state  here  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
jvideuce  that  the  seals  derived  any  material  injury  from  their  overland 
irip  to  the  kiUing  grounds.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  claimed  by  some 
rewriting  on  the  subject,  that  the  large  seals  which  have  been  thus 
Iriven,  and  subsequently  in  the  culling-out  process  dismissed  from  the 
kerd  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  water,  suffer  a  loss  of  virility  or 
^  power  of  procreation  by  their  journey.  Such  statement  seems  to 
oe  to  be  puerile  and  altogether  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  As 
Ihve  said,  the  driving  was  done  carefully,  and  without  undue  haste, 
and  while  an  animal  might  occasionally  succumb  to  the  heat  of  an  un- 
'wially  warm  day,  as  a  rule  the  physical  exertion  called  for  on  the 
P*rt  of  the  seals  on  these  enforced  journeys  was  not  greater  than  they 
enstomarily  put  forth  in  their  voluntary  ramblings  over  the  dunes  and 
locks  of  the  islands.  Indeed,  the  mortality  among  the  seal  life  from 
tbatsoever  cause,  outside  of  that  incident  to  the  killing  of  the  animals 
br  their  skins,  was  always  surprisingly  small,  and  could  not  have 
tfected  the  rookeries  in  any  appreciable  manner. 

,  While  on  the  islands  I  observed  with  great  care  the  manner  of  driv- 

H  and  handling  the  young  male  seals  allowed 

oy  law  to  be  killed  for  their  skins,  and  I  am  con-    J-  S.  Moulton,  p.  72. 

^ced  the  methods  now  in  use  on  the  islands  can 

Ijot  be  improved  upon,  and  especially  because  all  the  driving  is  done 

g  the  natives,  who  from  generation  to  generation   have  made  this 

war  only  business,  being  trained  up  to  it  from  boyhood.    Every  pre- 
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caution  is  taken  in  driving  not  to  overheat  or  weary  the  seals,  tr 
quent  rests  being  had,  and  a  ^^  drive  "  never  being  undertaken  whe 
the. sun  was  shining;  if  the  sun  came  out  unexpectedly  during  a  ^^drive^ 
the  animals  were  at  once  allowed  to  return  to  the  water. 

Very  few  seals  die  during  a  "  drive,"  amounting  to  a  very  small  frac- 
rion  of  1  per  cent  of  those  driven,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  those 
accidentally  killed  in  this  way  the  skins  are  saved.  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  a  seal  being  injured  seriously  by  driving  or  redriving.  I  have 
seen  the  hind  flippers  in  a  few  instances  a  little  sore,  but  never  in  all 
my  exx)erience  have  I  seen  an  old  sore  on  a  seal.  I  am  positive  the  re- 
productive organs  of  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sea  Isl 
have  seen  driven  were  uninjured  by  their  movements  on  land,  and  lam 
further  convinced  this  must  be  so  from  the  fact  that  a  seal  when  mov- 
ing  on  land  raises  himself  slightly  on  the  hind  flippers,  so  that  his  le* 
pioductive  organs  are  clear  of  the  ground.  Even  if  a  seal  was  drivea 
twelve  successive  days  for  the  average  distance  between  a  hauling 
ground  and  a  killing  ground,  I  do  not  believe  its  virility  would  be  at 
all  impaired. 

The  result  of  my  observations  of  the  methods  of  driving  the  seals 

from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  killing  grounds 
8.  B.  Neiileton,  p,  76.     is  that  a  very  small  traction  of  1  per  cent  of  the 

seals  die  from  being  overdriven  or  from  being 
overheated  in  driving. 

When  necessary  to  make  a  drive  for  skins  from  any  given  rookCTj 

the  local  agent  of  the  lessees  informs  the  Treasury 
L,  A,  NoyeBy  p,  82.        agent,  and  obtains  his  permission  to  make  the 

"  drive."  'No  seals  are  driven  withoutthe  consent 
of  the  Treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  island.  All  being  ready,  the 
native  chief  takes  a  squad  of  men  to  the  hauling  ground,  where  the 
seals  are  quietly  surrounded  without  disturbing  the  breeding  rookery, 
and  they  are  then  driven  slowly  along  to  the  killing  ground. 

Since  the  improved  methods  of  1879  there  is  no  drives  of  greater 
length  than  2  J  miles,  and  the  majority  of  them  do  not  exceed  1  niile. 
So  carefully  and  so  slowly  are  the  drives  made,  the  men  driving  ar€ 
relieved  every  hour,  because  of  the  slow  motion  they  get  chilled  on  th€ 
road. 

Orders  wereissued  by  which  the  driving  is  regulated  in  such  mannei 

that  no  hauling  grounds  are  molested  or  dis 
L.  A,  Noyet,  p.  83.         turbed  more  than  another,  and,  being  taken  in 

rotation,  the  seals  are  allowed  several  days  resl 
between  drives.  The  rules  for  driving  are  so  strict,  so  rigidly  enforced, 
and  so  faithfully  carried  out,  that  I  hai'dly  know  how  they  could  b€ 
improved  upon. 

There  was  indeed  no  occasion  to  disturb  them  [the  breeding  rook 

eries]  because  the  killable  seals,  or  "  bachelors,' 
ff.  G.  OHa,  p,  86.  from  3  to  6  years  old,  were  so  numerous  that  tb< 

whole  catch  could  be  taken  from  this  class  witl 
the  ease  and  facility  which  I  have  already  described. 

Besides,  under  the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  governing  the  spc 
cies  in  their  habitat,  the  classes  are  distinctly  separated  on  laud,  tl»< 
baIiS|  cowSy  and  pups  occupying  the  breeding  rookeries  proper,  whil^ 
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what  are  known  as  the  "  bachelors,"  to  wit,  those  young  males  which 
have  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  the  heads  of  harems,  haul  oat 
of  the  sea  and  gather  upon  the  shores  separate  and  apart  from  the 
breediug  rookeries,  so  that  the  driving  for  killing  purposes  could  then 
be  readily  done  without  interfering  with  the  breeding  rookeries.  Thus 
a  wise  deference  on  the  part  of  man  to  the  habits  of  this  systematic 
race  of  animals  can  be  turned  to  valuable  account  and  nature  be  made 
to  reinforce  commerce  in  her  work. 

The  young  males,  from  2  to  5  years  old,  whose  skins  are  taken  by  the 
lessees,  begin  to  haul  out  on  land  in  May  and 
they  continue  to  haul  out  till  July.    They  herd  by   j.  c.  Bedpaih,  p.  149. 
tiiemselves  daring  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  they  do  this  because,  during  the  breeding  season,  they  dare 
not  approach  the  breeding  rookeries  or  the  bulls  would  destroy  them. 
Being  thus  debarred  from  a  position  on  the  breeding  rookeries  or  from 
intermingling  with  the  cows,  they  herd  together  on  the  hauling  grounds, 
where  they  are  easily  approached  and  surrounded  by  the  natives,  who 
drive  them  to  the  killing  grounds  without  disturbing  the  breeding 
rookeries.    •    •    • 

The  regular  killing  season  for  skins  under  the  lease  begins  on  June 
1st  and  ends  practically  on  the  last  of  July;  and  during  this  period  the 
ili!st<class  Alaskan  fur-seal  skins  are  taken.  The  seals  are  dnven  from 
the  hauling  to  the  killing  grounds  by  experienced  natives  under  the 
orders  of  the  native  chief,  and  the  constant  aim  and  object  of  all  con- 
emied  is  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  driving,  so  that  the  animals 
nay  not  be  injured  or  abused  in  any  manner. 

As  the  regulations  require  the  lessees  to  pay  for  every  skin  taken 
from  seals  kUled  by  the  orders  of  their  local  agents,  and  as  the  skin  of 
ID  overheated  seal  is  valueless,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
ftey  would  be  the  last  men  living  to  encourage  or  allow  their  employes 
to  overdrive  or  in  any  manner  injure  the  seals.  I  know  that  the  orders 
given  to  me  as  local  agent  were  always  of  the  most  x>ositive  and  emphatic 
Imd  on  this  ]>oint,  and  they  were  always  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Instead 
of  overdriving  or  neglecting  the  seals  the  lessees  have  endeavored  to 
4)  everything  in  their  i)ower  to  shorten  the  distances  between  the  haul- 
and  killing  grounds,  or  between  the  hauling  grounds  and  the  salt 


All  driving  is  done  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  moist,  and  when 
tbeeondition  of  the  weather  demands  it,  the  drives 
ire  made  in  the  cool  of  the  night;  and  in  no  case     j,  c.  Sedpath^p,  150. 
^  seals  driven  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
^uthalf  a  mile  an  hour.    So  carefully  is  the  driving  done  that  it  has 
l>wn  found  necessary  to  divide  the  native  drivers  into  several "  watches,'' 
I^Uch  relieve  each  other  on  the  road,  because,  the  pace  being  so  slow, 
*'  men  get  cold. 


.  lam  further  satisfied  after  my  two  years'  experience  that  the  driv- 
el: of  male  seals  to  the  kilhng  grounds  by  the 
i^ves  could  be  of  no  possible  injury  to  seal  life    t.  F.  Syan,  p.  176. 

^Uie  islands. 

^Wle  on  St.  George  Island  I  attended  nearly  every  killing  of  the 
^elor  seals  (which  are  the  ones  taken  for  their 
™8)and  also  many  drives.    I  very  frequently    B.  J?.  £lorilmer,p.%)« 
Yttt  over  the  graimd  where  a  drive  bad  been 
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made,  after  such  had  taken  place.  I  became  familiar  with  the  matmflr 
of  driving,  handling,  and  killing  the  seals  by  the  natives,  and  I  cod- 
Bider  the  methods  employed  by  them  to  be  practically  perfect,  and  no  im- 
provement can  be  made  on  such  methods.  The  greatest  care  is  always 
taken  not  to  heat  the  seals  in  driving  them,  and  in  case  the  sun  came 
out  during  a  drive  the  seals  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  sea. 

The  work  of  taking  the  annual  ^^  catch  "  was  done  in  1883, 1884,  and 

1885  under  my  management  in  tlie  same  way  in 
Leon  8ios8,p,  91.  every  particular  as  under  my  predecessor.    The 

seals  were  carefully  driven,  handled,  and  killed 
m  an  orderly  manner,  the  whole  work  being  carried  on  as  systimatically 
and  quietly  as  in  the  well-conducted  slaughterhouses  in  our  cities.  The 
talk  about  lasting  injury  resulting  from  overexertion  to  such  seals  m 
are  turned  back  to  the  water  after  having  been  driven  to  the  killing 
grounds  is  nonsense. 

I  made  a  very  particular  examination  and  study  of  the  methodh  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  in  driving  and  killing  the 
W,  B.  Taylor,  p,  176.       young  males,  or  bachelors,  and  in  my  opinion  these 

methods  are  the  very  best  that  could  be  adopted, 
and  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  way  which  could  be  employed  and  pre- 
serve seal  life  so  effectually.  In  starting  a  drive  the  bachelors  aie 
driven  from  the  hauling  grounds,  which  are  separated  from  the  breeding 
grounds.  •  •  •  A  drive  is  always  made  between  2  and  6  o^clockin 
the  morning,  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  there  is  less  liability  of  over- 
heating the  seals.  Seals  are  driven  as  slowly  as  is  possible  and  stiD 
keep  them  in  motion.  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  fifty  seals  killed 
during  the  season  by  overheating  and  smothering,  and  in  all  cases  th6 
skins  of  these  were  taken  and  counted  with  the  other  skins  transported 
to  the  salt  houses. 

While  located  on  St.  George  I  became  thoroughly  acquainted  witii 

the  methods  of  driving,  handling,  and  killing  the 

Gtfo.  Wardman,  p,  178.   bachelor  Seals  by  the  natives.     I  believe  those 

methods  are  the  very  best  that  could  be  adopted 

for  the  preservation  of  the  rookeries  and  conservation  of  seal  life. 

•  •    .  •  •  •  •  • 

Seals  were  rarely  killed  by  overdriving;  but  when  such  an  accident 
occurred  the  skin  was  taken  off  and  included  in  the  quota.  Often  after 
the  drive  I  went  over  the  ground  where  the  seals  had  been  driven 
and  counted  those  left  on  the  road.  They  were  very  few  in  number, 
and  did  not  affect  seal  life  in  general  on  the  island. 

After  I  learned  the  business  one  of  my  duties  was  to  have  charge  of 

one  of  the  gangs  of  natives  engaged  in  driving  the 
8.M.Wa8hbumfp,i5B,  seals  from  the  rookeries  to  the  killing  gronnds 

and  there  slaughtering  them.  Such  seals  as  we 
did  not  slaughter  for  their  skins  were  allowed  to  return  at  will  to  the 
rookeries  and  were  in  no  way  injured  by  such  driving  and  return.  On 
getting  back  to  the  place  whence  they  started  they  were,  after  a  short 
rest,  as  playful  and  active  as  ever. 

The  longest  drives  made  on  St.  George  Island  are  from  "  Starry 

Ateel "  and  "  Great  Eastern  ^  rookeries,  and  they 
J>aml.  Webttetf  p.  ISl.   are  less  than  3  miles  long.    Drives  from  ^^ 

lookodea  t^qim^  tci^m  i<iux  to  six  honrs^  acoorw- 
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-  isg  to  the  weather.  At  Zapadnie  rookery,  on  St.  George,  the  drive  to 
the  killing  grounds  is  less  than  a  mile.  The  seals  are  now  being  killed 
there  instes^  of  being  driven  across  the  island,  as  they  were  prior  to 
1878,  when  it  took  th^e  days  to  make  the  journey.  There  is  now  a  salt 
house  at  Zapadnie,  at  which  the  skins  are  salted  as  soon  as  taken. 

The  killing  grounds  on  both  islands  are  all  situated  within  a  very, 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  seals  not  suit- 
able to  be  killed,  or  that  are  turned  out  for  any   Dani,  Webster,  p,  182. 
cause,  immediately  go  into  the  water,  and  after 
sporting  around  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  return  to  the  hauling  grounds, 
and  to  all  appearances  they  are  as  unconcerned  and  careless  of  the  pres- 
ence of  man  as  they  were  before  they  were  driven  to  the  killing  grounds. 

OVBBDBIVINa  Am)  BEDBIVINa. 
Page  158  of  The  Case. 

The  same  seal  is  sometimes  driven  several  times  during  the  season. 
One  with  a  x>^uliar  spot  on  him  was  driven  in 
more  than  a  dozen  times  in  one  season.    His  skin   jno.  ArTMtrong,  p.  i. 
was  in  such  condition  that  we  did  not  want  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  he  or  any  other  one  of  the  drove  was  injured  by 
the  exertion.    The  driving  gave  them,  with  rare  exceptions,  very  little 
more  exercise  than  they  appeared  to  t>ake  when  lefb  to  themselves.    The 
practice  of  driving  has  always  been  conducted  the  same  as  when  I  was 
on  the  islands,  and  th^  seals  have  thriven  and  increased  under  it. 
They  grow  much  tamer,  too,  with  repeated  driving,  and  seem  to  learn 
the  road  and  what  is  expected  of  them  on  the  killing  ground.    It  is 
much  less  trouble  to  handle  a  drove  of  seals  from  the  rookery  very  near 
the  village  than  those  from  a  distant  point. 

Bedriving  of  the  growing  males  from  the  various  hauling  grounds 
was  made  at  int'Crvals  of  several  days,  and  did 
not  cause  them  any  injury,  and  I  am  thoroughly    chas,  Bryant,  p.  8. 
satisfied  that  there  was  not  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  virility  of  a  male  seal  was  destroyed  or  impaired  by  redriv- 
ing. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  case  where  a  male  seal  was  seriously  injured 
by  driving  or  redriving.  Cert-ainly  the  repro- 
ductive powers  were  never  in  the  slightest  degree  Samuel  Falconer, p,  162. 
impaired  by  these  means.  When  we  consider  that 
the  bulls,  while  battling  on  the  rookeries  to  maintain  their  positions, 
cut  great  gashes  in  the  flesh  of  their  necks  and  bodies,  are  covered 
with  gaping  wounds,  lose  great  quantities  of  blood,  fast  on  the  islands 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  then  leave  the  islands  lean  and  covered 
with  scars,  to  return  the  following  season  fat,  healthy,  and  full  of  vigor, 
to  go  through  again  the  same  mutilation,  and  repeating  this  year  after 
year,  the  idea  that  driving  or  redriving,  which  can  not  jwssibly  be  as 
isevere  as  their  exertions  during  a  combat,  can  afiect  such  unequal 
vigor  and  virility,  is  utterly  preposterous  and  ridiculous.  To  show  the 
wonderful  vitality  of  the  male  seal,  I  will  give  one  instance  which  came 
under  my  own  observation:  A  drive  of  about  3,000  bachelors  had  been 
made,  and,  after  going  a  short  distance,  was  lefb  in  charge  of  a  boy;  by 
his  negligence  l£ey  escaped  fiN>m  his  control^  and  the  whole  number 
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plunged  over  a  cliff,  falling  60  feet  upon  broken  stones  and  rocks  alongf 
the  shore.  Out  of  the  whole  number  only  seven  were  killed,  the 
remainder  taking  to  the  water;  and  these  seven  met  death,  I  believe^ 
from  being  the  first  to  go  over  and  the  others  falling  upon  them  smoth- 
ered them. 

As  long  as  a  seal  is  not  overheated  in  driving  he  could  be  driven  any 
number  of  successive  days  without  in  any  way  impairing  or  affecting 
in  the  slightest  degree  his  procreative  powers,  of  course  always  pro- 
vided the  natives  use  the  same  methods  in  driving  that  they  always 
have  done.  Seal  life,  I  am  positive,  was  never  affected  in  this  manner 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

A  few  seals  are  injured  by  redriving  (often  conflicted  with  overdriv- 
ing and  sometimes  so  called),  but  the  number  so 
Charle9  J,  Ooff,  p.  113.  injured  is  inconsiderable  and  could  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  ux>on  seal  life  through  destroying 
the  virility  of  the  male.    The  decrease,  caused  by  pelagic  sealing,  com- 
pelled whatever  injurious  redriving  has  taken  place  on  the  islands,  as 
it  was  often  necessary  to  drive  every  two  or  three  days  from  the  same 
hauling  grounds,  which  caused  many  seals  let  go  in  a  former  **  drive" 
to  be  driven  over  again  before  thoroughly  rested.    If  a  "drive"  was 
made  only  once  a  week  from  a  certain  hauHng  ground,  as  had  been  the 
case  before  pelagic  sealing  grew  to  such  enormous  proportions  and 
depleted  the  rookeriesj  there  would  be  no  damage  at  all  resulting  from 
redriving. 

During  my  experience  (and  I  was  on  the  killing  ground  at  every  kill- 
ing that  took  place  while  I  was  on  the  islands) 
Ahial  p.  Loud,  p.  3S.     I  never  saw  a  male  seal  which  had  been  injured 

by  being  redriven  several  times  firom  the  same 
hauling  ground.  I  am  convinced  that  while  I  was  there  there  was  not 
a  single  case  in  which  the  virility  of  a  male  seal  was  destroyed  or  im- 
paired in  the  slightest  degree  by  driving,  redriving,  or  overdriving, 
and  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  males  during  each 
drive.  The  males  old  enough  for  service  on  the  breeding  grounds 
were  always  allowed  to  return  to  the  hauling  ground  from  a  "  drive." 

Of  course  many  of  these  were  redriven,  and  some  of  them  several 

times  during  the  season,  but  I  believe  no  injury 
H.  H,  Molntyre,  p.  49.     resulted  to  them  fix)m  this  process.    They  were 

subjected  upon  the  drive  to  no  greater  exertion, 
and  rarely  to  more  cruel  treatment  in  any  way  than  we  habitually  pa* 
upon  our  domestic  animals.  The  only  noticeable  effect  upon  them  re- 
sulting from  the  "drive"  was  sometimes  abraded  hind  flippers,  and,oi 
course,  the  signs  of  healthy  fatigue  naturally  following  continued  ex- 
ertion, from  which  they  quickly  recovered.  The  loss  of  virility  and  de- 
struction of  reproductive  power  in  the  older  males  by  reason  of  repeated 
driving  and  other  hardships  to  which  the  young  animals  are  subjected 
upon  the  islands  exists,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  imagination  of  theorists 
who  have  reported  upon  the  subject.  It  is  arrant  nonsense.  Impotent 
males  are  never  seen  there  in  any  species  until  they  have  become  so  by 
old  age. 

The  "  hauling  grounds  ^  nearest  the  '*  salt  houses  ^  were,  as  a  matter 

of  course,  most  frequently  visited  by  the  hunter^ 

M,  W,  Molntyre,  p.  idl.  At  each  time  of  driving  some  animals  werefoo^** 

too  \acg^  01  \/^  ^ssikaXL^Qt  otherwise  undesiiw^^ 
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and  vere  allowed  to  escape  from  among  the  ^^  killable"  herd,  and 
it  was  the  subject  of  frequent  remark  that  these  seals  so  frequently 
driven  became  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  man,  and  evidently 
acquired  confidence  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  harmed,  so  far 
that  on  being  separated  from  the  herd  they  appeared  unconcerned, 
and  not  worried  or  frightened,  but  would  leisurely  return  to  the  place 
whence  driven,  and,  without  taking  to  the  water,  as  is  their  habit  when 
frightened,  would  remain  until,  on  the  arrival  of  others  in  sufficient 
nmnbers,  they  were  again  driven,  only  to  be  released  and  returned  as 
before. 

These  rei>eated  drivings  did  not  apparently  injure  the  animals  in  the 
least  Loyuries  through  accident  resulted  at  intervals,  but  most  of 
those  were  slight,  and  recovery  soon  followed.  That  the  driving  of  the 
seals  as  practiced,  whether  more  or  less  frequently,  did  not  result  in- 
jnrionsly  to  the  breeding,  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  results  noted 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 

I  was  first  chief  from  1884  to  1891,  all  through  the  years  of  the  de- 
crease and  controversy,  and  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  inspect  the  rookeries  and  seals  from  time  to  time   a.  Melwedoff^  p,  143. 
and  to  report  the  condition  of  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  company  agents.    It  has  been  my  duty  to  thoroughly  in- 
form myself  of  the  number  of  male  seals — ^bachelors — on  each  rookery, 
Md  to  select  the  grounds  to  be  driven  from  every  killing  day  through- 
out each  killing  season,  and  I  believe  I  never  allowed  the  seals  to  be 
overdriven  or  the  drives  to  be  made  too  often. 

WLile  I  was  on  the  islands  I  am  convinced  that  the  propagation  of 
«»l  life  was  never  afiected  in  the  slightest  degree 
lyredriving  or  overdriving.    The  killing  grounds   j.  jj.  Moultan,  p.  72. 
^ere  near  the  water,  so  that  the  seals  let  go  from 
the  killing  could  easily  return  to  that  element,  and  these  killing  grounds 
^^  established  as  near  the  hauling  grounds  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
^thont  having  the  odor  from  the  carcasses  disturb  the  breeding  seals. 
hm  and  boats  were  also  used  to  transport  the  skins  to  the  salt 
I'Mwes,  80  that  the  killing  grounds  could  be  located  much  nearer  the 
kkuling  grounds  than  before  this  means  of  transportation  was  provided. 

It  was  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  a  seal  to  be  killed  by  overdriving. 
1  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  seal  being  injured  by 
^ving  or  redriviug,  and  I  am  certain  that  the   b,  F.  Sonbner,  p,  90. 
j^foduetive  organs  of  a  seal  were  never  injured 
"J  any  such  means.    The  idea  that  the  virility  of  a  male  seal  was  im- 
W^  by  driving  or  redriving  is  prei)osterous,  for  a  male  seal  which 
^  survive  fasting  for  three  months,  and  the  serious  wounds  and  vio- 
^t  exertions  of  conflicts  on  the  rookeries,  besides  serving  so  many 
*^e8,  could  stand  almost  any  amount  of  driving  while  a  bachelor. 

.  f  liever  saw  or  heard  of  the  generative  organs  of  a  male  seal  being 
^^  by  redriving,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
^ly  absurd  that  anyone  could  think  that  an    w.  B.  Taylor,  p.  177. 
*™with  such  wonderful  vitality  as  is  possessed 
^the  male  seal  could  be  injured  or  his  reproductive  powers  impaired 
:*'M  J^^^Dg  or  redriving.    If  such  a  thing  should  occur  it  would  be  at 
9Dee  noticeable,  for  the  impotent  bull  would  certainly  haul  up  with  the 
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bachelors,  having  no  inclination  and  vigor  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
rookeries. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Eiliott,  in  a  report  made  subsequent  to  that 

above  cited,  from  which  I  have  seen  extracts,  that 
George  B,  Temple, p.  154.  permanent  injury  results  to  the  male  seal  from  the 

practice  of  repeatedly  bringing  him  up  to  the  kill- 
ing grounds  and  letting  him  go  again  because  of  some  defect  in  his 
Blun,  or  for  the  reason  that  he  is  needed  as  a  breeder.  He  does  not 
say  what  he  saw  among  the  old  males  to  justify  any  such  conclusion, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  warranted  by  the  facts.  Wlien  the  seals  get 
back  to  the  water  after  a  long  drive  they  are,  of  course,  considerably 
fatigued,  but  leap  as  gaily  as  usual  after  a  little  rest,  and  play  with 
their  fellows  on  shore  with  their  accustomed  vivacity  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  drive. 

There  are  always  some  disabled  seals  on  the  beaches  described  by 
Mr.  Elliott  as  ^^  hospital  rookeries,"  where  those  maimed  in  the  conflict 
for  supremacy  on  the  breeding  grounds  and  decrepit  old  males  too  old 
for  further  service  haul  ap  to  rest  and  heal  their  wonnds.  The  num- 
ber of  such  animals  is  never  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  herd,  and 
all  others  represent  the  highest  type  of  virility,  vigor,  and  strength. 

The  only  injury  I  ever  noticed  from  redrivlng  was  that  the  hind 

flippers  of  yearlings  which  had  been  driven  sev- 

Geo.  Wardman,  p.  179.  eral  times  would  be  slightly  abraded.    They  wer5 

footsore,  you  might  say,  but  there  were  no  injnry 
to  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  males  driven.  I  am  satisfied  the 
natives  would  have  noticed  it  and  spoken  to  the  Government  agenta 
about  it  if  we  had  overlooked  the  fact.  My  attention  was  never  callel 
to  anything  of  this  kind,  and  in  all  my  experience  I  never  heard  of » 
male  being  so  injured.  JEven  if  a  male  were  driven  once  a  day  for  tea 
successive  days,  I  am  certain  that  such  driving  would  not  impair  his 
fiiture  usefulness  as  a  progenitor  of  his  species. 

The  seal  usually  makes  one  rookery  his  home,  and  so  the  same  seal, 

when  not  up  to  the  standard  for  killing,  is  driven 
8.  M,  Waehlmm,  p.  155.  several  times  in  one  season  to  the  killing  grounds 

to  find  his  way  back  to  the  rookery  when  those 
suitable  for  killing  have  been  dispatched.  They  are  fresh  for  the  snc; 
ceeding  jurneys,  which  take  place  at  intervals  of  several  days,  as  for 
the  first  one.  The  methods  of  the  lessees  in  killing  their  quota  and  in 
care  for  the  perservation  of  the  great  body  of  the  herd  were,  in  my 
judgment,  as  judicious  as  could  be  taken. 

Seals  turned  away  from  the  killing  grounds  return  to  the  rookeiy 

from  which  they  were  driven,  therefore  a  ma^® 
Dani.  Wehater,  p.  182.  seal  is  uot  redriveu  day  after  day,  because  a  haul- 
ing ground  is  always  given  several  days'  rest  bo- 
fore  being  driven  from  again.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  generative 
organs  of  a  male  seal  being  injured  by  driving  or  by  redriving,  and  if 
such  a  thing  had  taken  place,  even  in  exceptional  cases,  the  natives 
would  have  noticed  and  reported  it,  which  they  never  did.  I  have  seen 
a  seal's  flippers  made  sore  by  driving,  but  I  never  saw  one  that  was 
seriously  injured  by  driving.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  male  seal's  powers 
of  reproduction  were  ever  effected  by  driving  or  redriving. 
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Page  161  of  The  Case. 

B  methods  used  by  the  Alaska   Commercial  Company  and  thd 

■icau  Government  for  the  care  and  prevSer- 

a  of  the  seals  were  much  better  than  those   KerriekArtimanoff,p,99. 

\)y  the  Bnssian  Government.    In  old  Russian 

we  used  to  drive  seals  flrom  Northeast  Point  to  the  village,  a  dis- 

of  nearly  13  miles,  and  we  used  to  drive  5  or  6  miles  from  other 

)g  grounds;  but  when  the  Americans  got  the  islands  they  soon 

shortened  all  the  drives  to  less  than  3  miles. 

m  my  observations  and  my  inquiries  of  the  natives,  under  condi- 

which  were  calculated  to  elicit  only  truthfdl 

8,  I  ascertained  that  there  had   been  no   J,  Stanley  Brawn,  p.  liS. 

\e  save  for  the  better  in  the  methods  of  driv- 

*  the  handling  of  seals;  that  salt  houses  had  been  established  at 

ore  distant  rookeries;  that  boats,  horses,  mules,  and  wagons  had 

employed  to  transport  the  skins;  that  by  these  improvements  the 

k  of  the  drives  had  been  materially  lessened,  and  that  the  time  for 

g  the  quota  had  been  reduced  from  the  Russian  killing  season  of 

or  four  months  to  about  thirty  days,  thereby  causing  the  mini- 

of  disturbance  even  to  the  hauling  grounds. 

addition  to  this  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  as  previously 

1,  had  introduced  far  better  facilities,  such  as 

,  horses,  mules,  and  carts,  for  transi)orting  the    chas,  Bryant,  p,  8. 

,  and  improved  methods  of  caring  for  them, 

I  not  only  greatly  reduced  the  labor  required  of  the  natives,  but 

1,  when  aided  by  their  improved  physicsil  condition  and  the  in- 

ed  number  of  the  seals,  enabled  the  company  to  take  their  full 

k  in  thirty  working  days  in  1877. 

is  alone  enormously  reduced  the  molestation  of  the  seals  on  the 

ag  grounds,  for  in  the  old  Russian  days,  as  previously  stated,  the 

were  driven  and  killed  at  all  times  during  their  presence  on  the 

L 

len  I  was  a  boy,  before  Americans  came  here,  we  used  to  drive 
the  rookeries  at  Northeast  Point  to  the  vil- 
kiUing  grounds,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  and   Karp  Buterin,p.  104. 
Halfway  Point,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  and 
Zapadnie,  a  distance  of  5  miles.    After  the  Americans  came  the 
from  Northeast  Point  was  stopped  at  once  and  a  salt  house  was 
at  Northeast  Point  and  the  seals  have  been  killed  there  ever  since 
n  about  2  miles  of  the  hauling  grounds. 

1874  or  1875  the  seals  were  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  hauling 
ads  at  Zapadnie,  and  the  skins  have  been  taken  ever  since  in  boats 
» the  bay  to  the  village  salt  house.  In  1879  a  salt  house  was  built 
alfway  Point,  and  since  then  no  seals  have  ever  been  driven  on  St. 
Island  more  than  2  miles. 

1879  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  built  a  salt  house  about  2 

%  from  Halfway  Point,  and  after  that  the  seals 

5  never  driven  more  than  2  miles.    Drives   jae,  Kotohooten,  p.  131. 

I  to  be  brought  from  Zapadnie  to  the  village, 

istaaee  of  about  5  miles^  until^  in  1879,  the  Alaska  Oommemsl 
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Company  made  a  killing  ground  within  a  mfle  of  the  rookery^  andW 
the  skins  taken  across  the  bay  in  boats  to  the  village  salt  hoose. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  no  seals  have  been  driven  a  greater  & 
tance  than  about  2  miles,  and  most  of  the  drives  are  not  oTer  1  milt 

All  long  drives  were  stopped  in  1879,  when  the  Alaska  Ck^mmcreal 

Company  made  a  killing*  ^onnd  and  bnilt^s^ 
Aggei  KuBhm,  j>.  129.     house  within  2  miles  of  Halfnray  Point  and  Bade 

a  killing  ground  within  a  mile  of  Zapadnie.  ^ 
these  changes  were  made  no  seals  have  been  driven  on  St  Paul  Isltti 
over  2  miles  to  a  killing  ground. 

That  the  killing  of  bachelors  upon  remote  rookeries  such  asZapadw 

was  not  from  necessity  but  at  the  request  of  tbe 
H,  H,  Mclntyrt,  p,  A&.   Government  agents,   in  order  that  the  namber 

taken  fiom  each  hauling  ^onnd  might  be  eqia^ 
ized;  that  this  did  not  involve  driving  long  distances,  for  a  salt  h«» 
was  established  at  Zapadnie,  and  the  skins  brought  away  in  b«e; 
that  after  the  year  1875  the  lessees  of  said  islands  supplied  carts  &r 
the  transportation  ot  skins  from  the  killing  grounds  to  the  salt  boiL^ 
and  storehouses;  that  because  of  the  facility  for  carrying  theskiK. 
killing  grounds  were  established  at  point-s  much  nearer  the  hanliBj 
grounds  than  ever  before,  and  from  that  date  the  seals  were  drim 
much  shorter  distances  to  the  killing  grounds;  that  skins  weresB 
transported  from  Polavina  or  Halfway  Point,  on  St.  Paul,  and  fm 
Zapadnie,  on  St.  George,  upon  the  backs  of  donkeys. 

• 

In  1871,  for  want  of  trained  assistants  the  majority  of  the  seals  w« 

killed  under  the  supervision  of  native  chiefs.  W« 

H,  H.  Molniyre,  p.  49.  had  no  teams   and  were  iK>orly  supphed  witi 

boats  and  other  facihties  for   transporting  tbe 
skins  and  doing  the  work.    Salt  houses  were  inconveniently  located, 
and  the  business  was  transacted  in  a  crude  way,  under  great  disjid^ 
vantages.    The  skins  and  all  other  material  upon  the  islands  reqniiis^ 
to  be  moved  were  carried  upon  the  backs  of  men,  a  wearisome  and  db- 
agreeable  task  after  a  day's  work  on  the  killing  grounds.    The  resote 
were  unsatisfactory.    The  catch  obtained  under  the  direction  of  th« 
chiefs  comprised  mainly  small,  light  skins,  because  such  could  beeasJe^s 
secured  and  transported.    The  work  progressed  slowly,  as  it  had  alinys 
formerly  done  under  Kussian  direction.    Less  than  two-thirds  of  ^ 
quota  of  skins  were  obtained  in  June  and  July.     During  Augnst  ft 
were  prohibited  by  law  at  that  time  from  killing  seals.     Work  was  re 
sumed  at  a  later  date,  and  finished  shortly  before  the  seals  migratri. 
thus  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  commotion  nearly  the  wbok 
summer.    But  the  custom  did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  that  par 
sued  by  the  Eussians.    In  1872,  and  every  year  thereafter,  an  Amerv 
can  "  boss  "  was  placed  at  the  head  of  every  gang  of  natives,  our  toA 
and  salt  houses  were  improved,  supplies  of  s^t  for  *^  kenching^  akn* 
increased,  and  the  seal  catch  was  pushed  to  completion  before  tht  t^ 
of  July.    Additional  salt  houses  were  erected  in  this  and  the  two  W- 
lowing  years  contiguous  to  the  respective  rookeries,  in  order  to  avtid 
long  "drives"  and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  men.    In  1873  a  horse 
and  team  of  mules  were  taken  to  the  island  in  furtherance  of  the  saiDi 
object,  and  these  were  added  to  from  year  to  year,  and  supplemented 
by  several  boats  and  a  steam  launch,  so  that  long  before  the  expiratJoa 
of  the  lease  the  labor  put  upon  both  seals  and  men  was  very  gieat^  f^ 
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diioed.  Under  better  management,  the  quality  of  the  catch  sent  to 
market  constantly  improved.  The  skins  averaged  larger  and  more 
noifonn  in  size  th^n  had  been  formerly  secured. 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  drive  irom  Halfway  Point  and  south* 
west  Bay  to  the  village  grounds,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  less  trying  to  the  seals  and  better  economy   S*  B.  Mointyre,  p.  55. 
of  labor  to  kill  nearer  to  these  rookeries.    Mule 
teams  and  boats  on  St.  Paul  and  pack  animals  on  St.  George  were  ac- 
eordingly  supplied  several  years  ago  for  transporting  the  skins  from 
these  more  distant  x>oints,  and  the  killing  has  since  been  conducted  as 
near  the  rookeries  as  practicable. 

Many  improvements  were  introduced  by  the  Americans  upon  Eussian 
methods,  more  particularly  in  systematizing  the 
work  upon  the  slaughter  grounds,  in  providing    h,  H,  Mclntyre,  p.  58. 
convenient  buildings  in  which  to  salt  and  bundle 
the  skins,  and  in  fiu'nishing  means  for  transporting  them  from  the  field 
to  the  salt  houses  and  thence  to  the  vessels;  but  the  management  of 
the  rookeries  as  regards  their  preservation  and  growth  has  varied  very 
httle  since  1835  or  1840,  when  the  Eussians  awoke  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  females  and  a  proi>er  proportion  of  the  males  should  be  spared. 

In  the  Eussian  times,  before  1868,  the  seals  were  always  driven  across 
the  Island  of  St.  Paul  from  North  East  Point  to 
the  village  salt  house — a  distance  of  12^  miles —   ^ntan  Melovedoff,  p.  142, 
batwben  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  leased 
the  islands  they  stopped  long  driving  and  built  salt  houses  near  to  the 
hanllDg  grounds,  so  that  by  1879  no  seals  were  driven  more  than  2  miles. 

Never  since  the  islands  have  been  American  property  has  there  been 
indiscriminate  killing  done  upon  them,  nor  has 
there  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone  connected    l.  A ,  Noyes,  p.  83. 
vith  them  to  injure  or  damage  or  wasto  seal  life; 
on  the  contrary,  everything  has  been  done  by  the  lessees,  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  by  the  United  States,  to  foster  and  protect  it,  and  to  improve 
the  methods  of  driving  the  seals,  so  that  the  herds  might  grow  and 
thrive  and  increase,  and  perpetuate  themselves  indefinitely.    Laws, 
niles,  and  regulations  were  made  from  time  to  time,  prompted  by  expe- 
rience, with  a  view  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  property,  and  to  abolish 
evoything  that  was  not  beneficial  and  in  strict  accord  with  the  most 
humane  principles.    To  this  end  all  long  drives  were  prohibited,  and 
arrangements  made  by  which  the  killing  grounds  have  been  brought 
i^near  the  hauling  grounds  as  is  practicable  without  being  injurious 
to  the  breeding  rookeries. 

Before  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  leased  the  seal  islands  in 
lKO,it  was  a  common  practice  to  drive  seals  from 
SorthEast  Point  to  the  village  on  St.  Paul  Island,   j.  c.  Sedpath,  p,  150. 
*fetauce  of  12  miles,  and  from  Zapadnie  to  the 
^lage  on  St.  George  Island,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  across  a  very  rough 

*^d  rugged  country. 
From  Halfway  Point  and  from  Zapadnie  on  St.  Paul  Island,  seals  were 

«njeii,  respectively,  5  and  6  miles. 
When  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  took  control  of  the  islands 

^  drive  from  North  East  Point  was  prohibited,  and  a  salt  house  and 
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other  necessary  boildings  erected  within  2  miles  of  the  MQing  gro^B^ 
and  all  the  skins  taken  there  were  salted  and  stored  and  shipped  t^m 
North  East  Point.  In  1879  a  killing  ground  was  made  and  a  salt  booyse 
built  at  Halfway  Point,  within  2  miles  of  the  hauling  grounds,  and  all 
skins  taken  at  the  Point  are  salted  there.  At  Zapadnie,  the  same  year, 
a  killing  ground  was  made  within  a  mile  ot  the  hauling  ground,  and  tbe 
skins  taken  there  are  taken  to  the  village  salt  house  in  boats,  or,  when 
the  weather  is  unfavorable,  by  team  and  wagon. 

Since  1878  there  has  not  been  a  drive  made  on  St.  Paul  Island  to 
exceed  2  miles.  At  Zapadnie,  St.  George,  a  salt  house  was  built  about 
1875,  and  the  6-mile  drive  prohibited,  and  a  trail  made  at  great  expense 
across  the  island,  over  which  the  skins  are  taken  on  pack-saddles  to  the 
Village.  Since  1874  no  seals  have  been  driven  on  St.  George  Island  to 
exceed  2^  miles. 

At  Northeast  Point  rookery,  on  St.  Paul  Island,  the  longest  drive  is 

2  miles.    In  former  times  the  Russians  used  to 

Daniel  Webster,  p,  182.  drive  from  this  rookery  to  St.  Paul  village,  a  dis- 
tance of  12^  miles. 

KILLING. 
Page  163  of  The  Case. 

The  work  of  killing  was  done  under  the  general  direction  of  the 

Superintendent  of  the  Sealeries,  who  placed  a 

W.  C.  Allis,p.  97.         "boss,'^  or  leader,  at  the  head  of  each  gang  of 

men.  It  was  the  business  of  the  "  boss"  to  divide 
his  gang  in  proper  proportions — ^into  "  killers,"  "rippers,"  and  "skin- 
ners." The  "killers"  were  generally  the  same  men  day  after  day 
through  the  season.  They  became  very  expert  in  the  management  of 
the  drove  and  the  use  of  the  seal  club,  and  very  rarely  made  the  mis- 
take of  hitting  a  seal  that  was  not  wanted. 

The  "boss"  told  his  men  in  a  general  way  what  class  of  seals  tokifl, 
and  worked  with  them.  If  they  had  any  doubt  whether  a  certain 
animal  should  be  knocked  down  they  appealed  to  him  for  explicit 
direction.  The  work  thus  went  forward  in  a  very  systematic,  orderly 
way. 

In  killing  seals  for  their  skins,  the  methods  employed  by  the  Russian 

Fur  Company  prior  to  American  occupation  were 
H.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  48.  closely  followed,  except  that  many  innovations 

and  improvements  were  instituted  and  adopted 
after  the  first  year  of  the  lease.  The  work  was  chiefly  done  by  the  na- 
tives, each  gang  of  workmen  being  headed,  as  under  Russian  custom, 
by  a  native  chief.  All  thoroughly  understood  the  work,  having  been 
bred  to  it  from  boyhood. 

Upon  reaching  the  killing  ground  the  herd  was,  in  dry  weather, 
placed  upon  moist  ground  and  allowed  to  cool  off. 

When  killing,  if  the  herd  collected  upon  the  slaughter  grounds  was 
of  considerable  size,  a  portion  of  it  was  segregated  and  taken  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  workmen,  the  remainder  being  left  at  rest 
This  portion  was  again  subdivided  into  "  pods"  of  twenty-five  to  sevens- 
five  animals  and  (&iven  directly  to  the  killing  gang,  generally  compris- 
ing six  or  seven  men,  who  with  a  single  blow  knocked  senseless  sacJk 
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they  were  directed  by  the  ^^boss"  to  kill,  and  the  remaining 
i  driven  aside  and  allowed  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  water 
hich  they  usually  did  shortly  after  being  set  at  liberty. 

»rk  of  seal-killing  is  done  by  the  Aleutian  inhabitants  of  the 

ds  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 

intendent  for  the  lessees  and  his  assist-   ff,ff.Mcintyre,p.&i, 

le  natives  are  directed  by  their  chiefs, 

either  chosen  by  themselves  or  appointed  by  the  Treasury 

charge.    The  force  of  natives  is  divided  into  gangs  of  20  to  30 

h  gang  being  led  by  an  assistant  superintendent  and  native 

1  comprises  the  proper  number  of  "clubbers,''  "rippers,"  and 

I  the  seal-killing  season  the  men  turned  out  to  their  work  about 
a.  m.  Each  man  in  the  gang  is  assigned 
chief  to  his  appropriate  part  of  the  H,H.Molntyre,p.m. 
'  the  force  comprises  say  twenty- two  men, 
i  inefficient  one  will  be  designated  as  "  herdsman  "  to  watch 
3  and  keep  it  as  near  the  workmen  as  practicable;  five  of  the 
ive,  athletic  young  men  are  detailed  as  "  clubbers,"  of  whom 
»lled  "  drivers,"  it  being  their  duty  to  cut  oflF  from  the  drove 
.achments  or  "  pods,"  of  from  forty  to  seventy-five  seals  and 
tm  up  to  the  killers.  If  the  drove  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ult  bulls,  or  the  seals  are  tired,  or  the  day  warm  and  humid, 
vers  "  have  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work.  Next,  one 
itailed  as  "  stabber,"  five  as  "  flipperers^"  and  the  remaining 
e  who  are  most  expert  in  the  use  of  their  knives,  as  "  skinners." 
ibbers  are  each  armed  with  a  turned  hickory  club,  5  feet  2 
ng,  of  best,  straight-grained  wood,  like  an  exaggerated  base- 
»,  and  a  sharp  pointed  hook,  similar  to  a  stevedore's  cargo 
lieh  he  carries  in  his  belt  or  boot  leg.  The  stabbers  and  fiip- 
kve  double-edged  knives  6  or  7  inches  long,  and  the  skinners 
welve  inch  single-edged  blades;  and  each  man  a  small,  fine- 
oil  stone,  of  which  he  makes  very  frequent  use,  finishing  the 
Dg  process  on  his  own  palm  or  the  seal's  flipper,  for  the  edges 
as  keen  as  razors  to  efiectually  do  the  work. 
drove  contains  more  than  a  few  hundred  seals,  a  portion  of  it 
and  brought  to  within  about  75  or  100  feet  of  the  place  where 
"  pod "  is  to  be  killed.  The  drivers  step  quickly  along  the 
r  the  drove  at  several  feet  distant  from  it,  and  approach  each 
m  opposite  sides  at  a  point  to  detach  50  or  60  animals.  These 
m  directly  to  the  clubbers  who  have  been  previously  instructed 
ssistant  superintendent  what  class  of  seals  they  are  to  kill  and 
ley  are  to  begin  operations.  At  the  word  from  the  chief  the 
U  in  quick  succession,  a  single  blow  upon  the  head  of  each  seal 
ed  being  always  sufficient  to  completely  stun  him,  and  usually 
re  his  skull.  Those  remaining  are  carefully  looked  over  by 
stant  superintendent,  such  of  the  doubtful  ones  killed  as  he 
)ct,  and  the  remaining  ones  driven  to  one  side  and  allowed  to 
o  the  water  at  will;  or,  after  a  few  hours,  if  any  remain  about 
I,  a  boy  is  sent  to  head  them  toward  the  sea.  The  clubber's 
)oks  are  now  stuck  into  the  noses  or  flippers  of  the  fallen  seals 
f  are  dragged  apart  and  laid  singly  as  closely  together  as  con- 
fer the  skinners.  This  is  very  necessary,  because,  if  left  in  a 
they  are  slain,  the  heat  at  points  of  contact  quickly  loosens  the 
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far  and  spoils  the  skin.  The  drivers  now  "run''  to  bring  up  the  next 
**pod,"  the  stabber  thrusts  his  knife  to  the  heart  of  the  stunned  animate 
and  the  flippers  follow  as  soon  as  the  seals  are  dead,  to  cut  the  skin 
around  the  head  just  in  front  of  the  ears,  around  the  posterior  extrem- 
ity between  the  body  and  hind  flippers,  around  the  two  fore  flippers 
and  down  the  median  line  of  the  belly.  Kext  he  is  taken  in  hand  by 
the  skinner,  who  quickly  flays  him  with  dexterous  strokes  of  his  long, 
keen-edged  knife,  leaving  a  considerable  layer  of  blubber  upon  the  skin 
to  prevent  its  hardening  and  drying  in  the  salting  process.  When 
it  is  desired  to  save  the  blubber  as  well  as  the  skin,  both  are  removed 
from  the  carcase  together  and  flayed  apart  with  skillful  strokes  of  the 
knife. 

The  seal-killing  is  done  in  a  very  orderly,  systematic  manner,  and  the 
attendant  waste  is  surprisingly  small  when  done  with  skilled  labor. 
Barel}''  an  undesirable  seal  is  hit  by  a  clubber,  and  occasionally  the  sim 
will  shine  out  unexpectedly  and  so  heat  the  skins  before  they  can  be 
removed,  as  to  loosen  the  fur  and  cause  it  to  pull  out,  but  the  entire  loss 
under  judicious  management  amounts  to  only  a  few  score  of  skins  in  a 
hundred  thousand.  An  experienced  force  of  222  men  can  easily  slaughter 
and  properly  cure  the  skins  of  an  average  of  1,500  seals  -per  day  through 
the  season. 

When  the  skin  has  been  removed  from  the  carcass  it  is  thrown,  fle^h 
side  down,  upon  the  damp  ground,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient 
hauled  to  the  salt  house,  where  each  one  is  examined  and  counted,  in 
the  presence  of  the  native  chief,  by  the  Treasury  agent  and  the  assist- 
ant superintendent,  in  order  to  determine  when  the  number  allowed  by 
law  has  been  taken  and  to  form  the  basis  for  payment  to  the  natives 
for  their  work. 

Arrived  at  the  killing  grounds,  the  seals  are  driven  out  from  the  main 

body  in  "  pods'^  of  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time,  and 

L,  A.  Noyes,  p.  82.         experienced  men  club  and  kill  the  desirable  ones, 

and  allow  all  that  remain  to  return  at  their  leisure 
to  the  adjacent  waters.  The  most  experienced  men  do  the  skinning, 
and  after  them  come  the  women  and  children  who  carry  off  the  carcasses 
for  food,  and  the  fat  or  blubber  for  winter  fuel. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  the  Treasury 
agent  is  always  present  at  the  killings,  and  he  has  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  interfere  in  all  cases  where  there  is  cruelty  practiced  or 
attempted. 

All  seals  killed  by  the  lessees  for  skins  are  killed  between  Junel, 
and  July  30,  and  generally  the  season  closes  on  the  20th  of  July. 

SALTING  AND  KENCHINa. 
Page  163  of  The  Case. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  sealing  industry  it  was  always  customary  to 

dry  the  skins  for  market  by  stretching  them  upon 
H.  H,  Mcintyre,  p.  57.  the  ground  by  means  of  wooden  pins  driven  through 

their  edges  or  by  the  use  of  stakes  and  twine. 
But  this  process  made  the  skin  difficult  to  unhair  in  dressing,  an<lf 
moreover,  in  the  very  damp  climate  of  Alaska,  it  was  often  impossible 
to  dry  the  skins  thoroughly  enough  to  prevent  their  decaying  en  route 
to  market.  Large  numbers  of  skins  were  lost,  I  am  informed,  in  tliis 
way,  even  after  artificial  heat  was  resorted  to  for  drying  them,  and  i^ 
was  found  most  profitable  to  &aU»  \\x^m«^<i  ^i^^  them  in  salt  to  market. 
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The  salting  is  done  in  rows  of  bins  called  "kenches."  Each  skin  is 
ht)wn  to  the  man  in  the  kench,  who  quickly  spreads  it,  flesh  side 
p,  and  a  third  shovels  salt  enoagh  upon  it  to  completely  cover  its 
ir&ee.  The  next  skin  is  spread  in  the  same  way  above  the  first,  and 
»  on  with  alternate  layers  of  skins  and  salt  until  the  kench  is  fall, 
ere  they  lie  from  five  to  seven  days  and  are  then  shaken  out,  any 
tried  edges  are  unrolled  and  salted,  and  the  skins  are  folded  with  a 
naD  quantity  of  salt  between  the  folds,  and  again  piled  to  complete 
te  caring  process.  A  few  days  later  they  are  once  more  pulled  apart 
id  spread  out,  sprinkled  with  a  handful  of  salt  and  rolled  and  tied  in 
imX^act,  cylindrical  bundles  containing  two  skins  each,  flesh  sides 
fether.  In  this  shape  they  are  lightered  from  the  warehouses  to  the 
mel  in  the  skin  boats  built  by  the  natives,  and  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
sec,  where  they  are  packed  in  casks  holding  from  fifty  to  sixty  skins 
leb,  and  forwarded  to  London,  via  Kew  York,  by  railroad  and  steamer. 
The  practice  of  salting  the  skins  was  followed  to  some  extent  by  the 
Russians  during  the  last  few  years  prior  to  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the 
fDited  States,  and  in  nearly  every  particular  the  management  of  the 
ealeries  by  the  Americans  is  the  same  a«  that  pursued  by  the  Kussians 
lOriDg  the  last  years  of  their  occupation. 

INOBEASE. 
Page  164  of  The  Case. 

Prom  the  start  I  was  employed  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
Bd  remained  in  their  service  until  1876,  in  charge 
Df  the  companies'  business  on  St.  George  Island.    Geo.  B.  Adams,  p.  157. 
blSil  we  took  25,000  seals  on  that  island,  and 
ike  regular  quota  each  year  thereafter.    During  the  season  of  1876  I 
^ftsin  charge  of  their  business  at  St.  Paul  Island.    We  had  no  diffi- 
culty during  my  seven  years'  residence  at  the  island  in  obtaining  the 
M  quota:  nor  could  I  discover  at  any  time  any  diminution  of  the 
iiimber  of  seals  annually  hauling  up  at  the  island.    When  the  period 
•Kiyed  for  their  coming  to  land,  the  shore  literally  swarmed  with  seal 
Ke.  •   •    •    I  observed  a  perceptible  increase  annually  in  the  number 
I  <if  females  arriving  at  the  island,  due,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  care  ex- 
^Kised  by  those  charged  with  their  custody. 

Good  management  upon  the  island  increased  the  seal  life  for  many 
•JKcessive  years,  and  the  same  management  con-    j^  ^^  jit       oo 
fe^ed,  as  1  believe,  to  the  present  time.  ^'  ^'  "*""'  ^'  ^' 

hi  the  first  few  years  I  was  on  the  islands  the  rookeries  grew  larger 
^^  year,  and  I  was  told  by  the  natives  and 
^«r8  that  they  had  grown  a  good  deal  since  the   John  Armstrong,  p.  l. 
^mcans  first  took  them. 

Uave  examined  the  breeding  areas  of  1870,  indicated  by  H.  H  Mc- 
Won  charts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  of  St. 
*Jjl  Island,  and  they  are,  to  the  best  of  my    Chas.  Bryant,  p,  3, 
^wledge  and  belief,  correct.    I  have  also  ex- 
^^  the  areas  of  increase  shown  by  him  upon  the  same  charts  as 
Wcable  to  the  breeding  rookeries  in  1882,  and  they  were  proportion- 
**^y  connect  in  1877,  the  last  year  of  my  stay  upon  the  islands,  the  in- 

17  b  8 
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crease  up  to  that  time  having  been  about  one-half  of  that  shown  by 
him.  The  avove  statement  is  true  also,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  of  the  breeding  areas  of  1870  and  the  increase  of  1882,  in- 
dicated by  Thomas  F.  Morgan  upon  charts  H,  I,  J,  and  K,  of  81^ 
George. 

From  1870  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  islands  in  1877,  the  females,  of 

which  I  made  as  careful  a  calculation  as  is  possi- 

Chas.  Bryamt,  p,  7.  ble  by  measuring  the  areas  covered  by  the  breed- 
ing rookeries,  increased  from  4  to  5  per  cent  an- 
annually.  •  •  •  The  increase  in  female  life  was  readily  deter- 
mined by  noticing  annually  the  lines  of  demai'kation  of  the  breeding 
grounds  among  the  rocks,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  many  lanes 
through  the  breeding  rookeries  to  the  hauling  grounds,  left  by  the  old 
males  for  the  use  of  the  bachelors,  which  existed  in  1870,  were  entirely 
closed  up  by  the  breeders  in  1877,  and  the  bachelors  were  compelled  to 
haul  out  on  the  sand  beaches.  Another  proof  of  this  increase  was  the 
foct  that  in  1870  the  breeding  seals  confined  themselves  to  the  shores 
covered  with  broken  rocks,  but  in  1877  the  areas  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  breeding  seals  ex- 
tended out  onto  the  sand  beaches,  which  before  they  haS  carefully 
avoided,  for  reasons  I  have  heretofore  stated. 

In  the  month  of  f— . —  of]  that  year  I  was  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  at 

.  the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  I 

W,  C.  CouUon,  p.  414.    went  on  shore  on  both  islands  and  observed  the 

seals  and  seal  life,  the  method  of  killing,  ete.  I 
noticed  particularly  the  great  number  of  seal,  which  were  estimated  by 
those  competent  to  judge  that  at  least  5,000,000,  and  possibly  6,000,000, 
were  in  sight  on  the  diflcrent  rookeries.  To  me  it  seemed  as  though 
the  hillsides  and  hauling  grounds  were  literally  alive,  so  great  was  the 
number  of  seals.  At  St.  George  Island,  though  the  seals  were  never 
in  as  great  numbers,  nor  were  there  so  many  hauling  places,  the  sealft^ 
were  very  plentiful  At  this  time  and  for  several  years  thereafter 
pelagic  sealing  did  not  take  place  to  any  extent  and  the  animals  weca 
not  diverted  from  their  usual  paths  of  travel. 


In  1880  I  found  the  rookeries  full,  and  in  my  opinion  there  were 

many  seals  on  the  islands  as  at  any  time  during 
W.  H,  Dall,  p,  28.         my  experience. 

I  have  myself  observed,  and  have  so  learned  from  others,  that  foi 

the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  were  moresealfi 
^^<^^^  s.  nougia$$,  p.  ^^  ^jj^  islands  than  there  were  twenty-two  years 

ago  when  I  first  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands;  an 
increase  due,  without  doubt,  to  the  very  careful 
protection  and  fostering  of  the  seal  herds  afforded  by  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  then  lessee  of  the  islands. 

Each  season  while  I  was  located  at  the  islands  I  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  breeding  grounds  on  St  George 
Samuel  Falconer  J  p,  161.  Island,  noting  particularly  the  areas  covered  by 

them.  The  result  of  my  observations  was  that 
there  was  marked  increase  in  these  areas  from  1871  to  1876,  and  neces- 
sarily a  corresi)onding  increase  in  seal-life,  for,  no  matter  whether  the 
seals  are  few  or  many  in  number,  they  always  crowd  together  ou  the 
breeding  grounds  as  closely  as  possible.    In  my  judgment  this  increase 
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was  ihlly  25  x>6r  cent.  One  fact  alone  proved  conclusively  that  there 
liad  been  a  considerable  increase,  for  in  1871 1  noticed  passages  left  by 
the  old  bulls  through  the  breeding  grounds  for  the  bachelors  to  pass 
to  and  from  the  hauling  grounds  located  back  of  the  breeding  grounds. 
In  snbsequent  years  these  passages  were  entirely  blocked  up  by  the 
breeders.  There  was  always  during  these  six  years  an  excess  of  adult, 
vigorous  bulls,  for  breeding  purposes,  and  large  numbers  of  these 
banled  up  back  of  and  about  the  breeding  grounds  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tanity  to  take  the  place  of  some  wounded  or  aged  bull  unable  longer 
to  nlaintain  a  harem. 

Each  season  while  I  was  located  on  the  islands  I  made  a  careful  ex« 
UDination  of  the  breeding  grounds  on  St.  George 
Island,  noting  particularly  the  areas  covered  by  Samuel  Falconer,  p,  167. 
them;  and  I  now  recollect  the  condition  of  said 
lookmes  and  the  approximate  area  which  each  of  them  covered  in  the 
year  1874.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  lines  drawn  by  Thomas  F. 
Morgan  on  exhibits  signed  by  him  and  marked  exhibits  H,  I,  J,  and 
E;  that  the  lines  in  red  on  said  exhibits  practically  represent  the  areas 
80  covered  in  1874;  but  I  think  that  in  some  instances,  hereafter  stated, 
Mr.  Morgan  has  been  a  little  too  conservative  in  his  estimates. 

On  Starry  Arteal  Bookery  (Exibit  H)  the  line  should  be  extended 
along  the  shore  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  pond,  shown  on  said  exhibit, 
and  should  extend  nearly  as  far  again  up  the  hillside. 

On  North  Bookery  (Exhibit  J)  the  line  does  not,  in  my  judgment, 
extend  as  far  back  from  the  shore  as  it  should,  as  there  had  been  a 
great  increase  since  1871  on  this  particular  rookery. 

1  would  further  state  that  there  was  a  perceptible  increase  in  all 
these  areas  from  1871  to  1874. 

1  would  also  state  that  the  spaces  indicated  as  areas  over  which  seals 
have  at  various  times  hauled,  on  said  exhibits,  by  J.  Stanley  Brown 
(as  I  am  informed  and  believe),  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  correctly  designated. 

At  the  time  of  my  employment  at  the  island,  everything  about  the 
seal  rookeries  and  sealing  industry  appeared  to 
be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.    There  was   S-  y*  FUtoher,  p.  106. 
00  lack  of  seals.    The  rookeries  were  said  by  all 
the  natives  and  residents  to  be  as  large  and  full  as  they  had  ever  been, 
and  the  lessees  got  their  full  number  of  skins  allowed  by  law  within 
fte  Qgaal  time,  aU  of  good  marketable  sizes,  from  such  sized  animals 
as  the  employes  were  told  to  kill,  and  had    alarge  surplus  left  each 
jear  for  breeders. 

From  the  time  I  settled  here  in  1869  until  1882  or  1883,  there  was  no 
trouble  at  all  in  taking  85,000  seals  on  St.  Paul 
Idand  between  June  1  and  July  30,  and  we  often   John  Fratu,  p.  107. 
got  that  number  by  July  20. 

Thffl^  has  been  no  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business 
•shore,  but  there  has  been  added  the  open-sea 
kmting  industry  in  the  waters  surrounding  the    ^*  S.  Hereford,  p,  33. 
lookeries,  and  which  industry,  as  is  well  known, 
has  rapidily  increased  since  1884,  until  now  it  has  assumed  grand  pro- 
portjons. 
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The  best  methods,  of  managing  seal  rookeries  are  as  well  nnderslsel 

and  as  carefully  practiced  as  any  other  braoek  of 

C.F.EmilKreb8,p.l96.  busbandry,  and  the  same  metbods  hare  been  pir- 

sued  with  such  excellent  results  tbrongbakof 
series  of  years  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  coiTectDeB& 

Prom  1870  to  about  1884  the  seal  rookeriesTOt 
Aggei  Kushen,  p,  128.    always  filled  out  to  their  limits,  and  sometiBe^ 

beyond  them. 

That  while  located  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  I  was  the  greats  put  sf 

that  period  upon  the  island  of  St.  Paul:  that  dor- 

H.  H.  Molnfyre,  p.  44.  ing  the  twenty-one  years  upon  the  isknds  I  a- 

amined  at  frequent  intervals  of  time  thcbreediaf 
rookeries  on  said  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  now  recollect  the  condiami 
said  rookeries  and  the  approximate  area  which  each  of  them  coTOcdat 
different  times  during  my  experience  on  said  islands;  that  I  have  a- 
dicated  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  gri*ounds  covered  bjsiii 
rookeries  in  the  year  1870  by  a  red  line,  and  the  grounds  so  eoTewdii 
the  year  1882  by  a  blue  line,  on  the  exhibits  signed  bv  me  and  mM 
exhibits  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  That  the  gronndslndicated  byfirf 
lines  are  practically  correct  and  represent  approximatelv  the  areas  coh- 
ered by  breeding  seals  on  said  rookeries  in  said  years  of  1870  and  1^ 

J  further  depose  and  say  I  have  examined  the  charts  of  said  St  ft»l 
Island,  made,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  by  J.  Stanley  Brown;  tbit 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  spaces  represented  on  said  charts,  n 
grounds  over  which  the  bachelor  seals  have  hauled  at  variooa  tiiatt 
during  my  experience^  are  practically  correct. 

That  from  the  year  1870  there  was  an  expansion  of  the  aieaaof  ttt 

breeding  grounds,  and  that  in  the  year  18©  ^ 

H.  H,  Molntyre,  p,  46.  were  as  large  as  at  any  time  during  my  aoqaaisfr 

ance  with  them. 

This  number  100,000  was  easily  secured  every  year  from  1871  to  18S 

and  at  the  same  time  a  constant  increase  of  tbe  sol 
H.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  ^.  rookeries  was  observed.    I  am  satisfied  that  wi^ 

good  management  upon  the  islands,  and  the  ces^ 
sation  of  pelagic  sealing,  this  number  could  have  been  secured  anno^ 
up  to  this  time,  and  for  an  indefinite  future. 

During  the  whole  period  of  seventeen  years  fh>m  1868  to  1885,  * 

difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  W 
M.  H,  Molntyre,p.  60.    quota  of  100,000  well  selected,  marketable  skisi 

I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  during  all  these  yevi* 
up  to  and  including  1882,  from  personal  observation  and  expeiiew* 
continued  from  day  to  day,  in  actively  managing  the  business  and  a» 
assured  by  the  daily  record  kept  by  my  assistants,  and  by  their  reporti 
to  me  from  time  to  time,  that  they  were  equally  successful  in  seas*- 
ably  obtaining  a  desirable  catch  from  1883  to  1885,  inclusive,  vbik  I 
was  away  from  the  islands.  The  work  was  not  completed  as  eari?  i« 
the  seasons  from  1880  to  1885  as  it  had  formerly  been.  This  was  chkif 
due  to  the  greater  care  exercised  in  selecting  animals  to  be  killed.  Ii 
order  that  the  selection  should  be  made  from  as  large  a  number  a* 
possible,  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Treasury  ageots  ia 
charge^  who  demanded  t\i^\»  ^  \>[i<^  xqk^\l»sI<^  be  worked  in  nfi^ 
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on,  we  commenced  in  1879  or  1880  to  "  drive  "  with  greater  fre- 
y  from  the  more  distant  and  less  accessible  gronnds.  These  dis- 
knimals  were  not,  however,  driven  to  the  village  killing  grounds, 
I  been  represented,  but  were  slaughtered  as  near  the  rookeries  as 
d  prudent  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  breeding  seals,  and 
dns  were  transported  in  wagons  or  boats  to  the  salt  houses, 
this  exception,  there  was  no  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
isiness  from  1870  to  1889. 

m  1869  to  1882  the  seal  rookeries  largely  increased.    I  know  this 
iccurate  x>6rsonal  observation,  and  reported 
^e  to  it   to  the  Alaska  Gommercial  Com-   H.H.Moiniyr6,p,5i, 
July  16, 1889,  as  follows:   "The  breeding 
ries  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  lease  until  1882  or  1883  were,  I  be- 
constantly  increasing  m  area  and  population,  and  my  observations 
9  direction  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Web- 
md  others  who  have  been  with  me  for  many  years  in  your  service, 
f  Special  Treasury  Agent  J.  M.  Morton,  who  was  on  the  islands 
L870  to  1880.    Even  as  late  as  1885  Special  Treasury  Agent  Tingle 
bed  a  further  increase  of  breeding  seals;  but  his  estimates  were 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Elliott  of  1872  and  1873, 
e  was  probably  not  frilly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  had 
red  prior  to  1883,  and  that  in  1885  there  was  already  perhaps  a 
diminution  of  breeders." 

ler  x)ersonal  instructions  from  the  late  Senator  John  F.  Miller, 
president  of  the  Alaska  Gommercial  Com- 
I  commenced  shortly  after  my  arrival  upon  h.  W,  Molntyre,pA3i. 
dand  a  series  of  observations  in  order  to 
nine  as  nearly  as  practicable  tiie  area  of  ground  occupied  by  the 
and  incidentally  their  number,  approximately,  during  the  season  of 
Dr  the  purpose  of  noting  the  changes  which  might  occur  from  year 
J-.  To  this  end,  in  the  year  1871, 1  carefully  noted  the  position  of 
tals  on  breeding  rookeries  and  upon  the  several  hauling  grounds 
old,  young,  and  and  middle-aged  seals  were  congregate,  and  by 
tely  marking  the  points  reached  was  enabled,  after  the  animals 
iigrated  in  the  autumn,  to  carry  forward  a  survey  of  the  island  as 
le,  and  on  the  plat  or  map  resulting  from  said  survey  was  desig- 
accurately  the  ground  occupied  by  the  seals. 
work  of  survey  was  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  was 
^d  from  the  observations  so  made  to  make  a  chart  or  map  having 
it  bearings  and  distances,  the  whole  of  which  were  verified  by 
Washburn  Maynard,  of  the  XJ.  S.  Navy,  slight  differences  in  our 
irements  and  observations  only  being  noted. 
ing  to  the  fact  that  President  Miller  took  occasion  to  impress  upon 
e  necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest  care  in  complying  strictly 
lU  the  requirements  of  the  lease,  and  that  careful  attention  to  the 
rvation  of  the  seal  life  should  under  all  circumstances  be  regarded 
first  importance,  and  to  this  end  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
a  of  the  animals  should  be  made  at  the  outset,  and  continued  from 
bo  year  in  order  to  determine  what  effect  the  killing  of  a  definite 
ler  might  have  upon  the  seals  as  to  increase  or  diminution,  I  took 
than  ordinary  care  in  noting  the  area  of  ground  occupied  each 
by  the  different  classes  of  seals,  and  it  was  evident  that  during 
ears  1871  to  1881  inclusive  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  seals  of 
nds. 
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As  my  observations  extended  over  a  period  of  time  sufficient  for  the 
growth  and  full  development  of  individuals!  was  enabled  to  determine 
with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  the  effect  of  the  operations  of  the 
company  generally,  as  well  as  to  follow  specifically  to  result,  varions 
matters  of  detail,  all  of  which  were  based  upon  the  experience  and 
methods  of  the  Russian  American  Company  as  practiciiUy  known  to 
captain  Niebaum,  general  manager  of  the  business  of  the  lessees,  and 
to  the  chiefs  and  other  permanent  residents  of  the  islands. 

Grounds  occupied  by  the  seals  as  "  breeding  rookeries  "  or  "  hauling 
grounds"  are  filled  with  a  degree  of  uniformity  each  year;  hence  the 
area  occupied  is  a;  very  sure  criterion  in  estimating  numbers,  whether 
of  *^ bulls"  or  females  with  their  young,  or  young  males,  or  of  mixed 
young  (yearlings)  of  both  sexes,  and  thefaet  of  there  being  a  constant 
increase  as  above  mentioned  was  fully  established  by  the  constant  en- 
largement, year  after  year,  of  the  space  so  filled. 

To  myself  as  having  the  interest  of  my  employer  at  heart,  the  health- 
mi  condition  of  the  "  rookeries "  and  their  con- 
H,  w,  Molniyre,  p.  135.  stant  expansion  was  a  source  of  gratification  in 

all  respects,  and  especially  as  in  full  evidence  that 
the  business  was  conducted  on  correct  principles.  Of  this  I  am  fiiUy 
convinced,  and  were  I  to  have  occasion  to  assume  control  of  the  seal 
interest  (outside  destruction  being  prevented),  I  should  most  assuredly 
follow  the  precedent  established  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  lease  of  the  islands. 

The  area  of  •'  rookeries "  constantly  expanding  was  filled  with  ani- 
mals evidently   healthy   and  strong;   vigorous 
jff.  W.  Molntyre,p.  137.  males  were  in  abundance,  as  shown  by  the  increase 

of  young,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
barren  females  was  not  increased.  Superannuated  males  were  found 
as  usual,  but  during  the  time  of  my  residence  no  unusual  lack  of  health 
or  vigor  was  seen  among  the  seals  of  whatever  class  or  age. 

When  our  lease  of  the  Commander  Islands  took  effect  m  1870,  the 

annual  catch  of  seals  would  not  exceed  15,00f 

John  Malawansky,  p.  without  injury  to  the  herd.    There  was  no  man- 

l^HCommander  Islands),  mum  limit  in  OUT  lease  as  to  the  number  we  were 

allowed  to  kill,  but  under  the  method  adopted  by 
the  company  in  taking  seals,  only  young*  males  with  merchantable- 
sized  skins  were  killed.  Under  this  system  the  seals  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  in  1887  we  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  45,000  skins  i>er  annoiD 
without  injury  to  the  herd. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  beyond  dispute  that  female  seals  were  much  more 

numerous  on  the  islands  in  1883  than  they  were 

Jo\n   Maiowanshy,  p.  in  1870.    The  increase  was  gradual  each  year  and 

199  {Commander  Islands),  ^^g  g^  marked  that  the  natives  often  spoke  of  it 

to  me. 

That  during  the  years  1868  and  1869,  and  from  May  to  July,  1874, 1 

was  located  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  also  torn 
T.F.  Morgan, p,b9.        July,  1882,  to  May,  1883;  that   during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  I  was  upon  said  islands  I  was 
resident  on  St.  George  Island;  that  during  my  residence  on  said  islandfl 
I  examined  frequently  t\ie  bieedvu^  rookeries  on  the  island  where  I 
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ihen  was  located,  and  now  recollect  the  condition  of  said  rookeries,  and 
;he  approximate  area  which  each  of  them  covered  at  different  times 
luring  my  experience  on  said  islands;  that  I  have  cai^efolly  examined 
she  lines  drawn  by  H.  fl.  Mclntyre  on  exhibits  signed  by  him  and 
marked  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  indicating  the  grounds  cov- 
ered by  said  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Ishiiid  in  the  year  1870  and  the  year 
1882,  and  that  the  red  line  shows  the  approximate  area  so  covered  in 
1869,  and  the  blue  line  the  approximate  area  so  covered  in  1882;  that 
I  have  indicated  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  grounds  covered  by 
breeding  rookeries  on  St.  George  Island  in  the  year  1874,  by  a  red  line, 
and  the  grounds  so  covered  in  the  year  1884  by  a  blue  line,  on  the  ex- 
hibits signed  by  me  and  marked  Exhibits  H,  I,  J,  and  K;  that  the 
groun(}s  so  indicated  are  practically  correct  and  represent  approxi- 
mat'Cly  the  area  covered  by  breeding  seals  on  said  St.  George  Island  in 
said  years  of  1874  and  1884. 

I  further  dex>ose  and  say  I  have  examined  the  charts  of  said  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  islands,  made  as  I  am  informed  and  believe  by  J.  Stan- 
ley Brown ;  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  spaces  represents 
on  said  charts  as  grounds  over  which  the  bachelor  seals  have  hauled  at 
Tarious  times  during  my  experience  are  practically  correct. 

I  may  state  that  the  sum  of  my  observations  in  the  above  relation  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1878  clearly  indicated  that  since  1870  the  rook-   jno,  M,  Morton,  p.  68. 
eries  had  increased  in  an  appreciable  manner,  and 
I  may  add  that  such  wa<s  the  opinion  of  everybody  on  the  islands  who 
had  given  the  subject  any  careful  study.    During  the  years  I  have 
mentioned,  to  wit,  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive,  the  stock  of  killable 
seals  was  always  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  tlie  annual  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  lessees  and  still  leave  in  reserve  a  proper  supply  of  males 
for  future  use  on  the  rookeries. 

I  have  already  stated  that  my  personal  observation  and  investigation 
of  the  conditions  at  the  islands  from  1870  to  1878, 
inclusive,  showed  that  during  those  years  a  steady   j,  m.  MorUm,  p,  69. 
expansion  of  the  breeding  rookeries  took  place. 
I  am  also  informed  and  believe  that  such  expansion  continued  up  to  the 
year  1882  or  1883.    During  this  period  of  general  increase  it  is  notable 
that  the  destruction  of  animals  from  pelagic  sealing  was  comparatively 
nnimportant.    But  a  few  vessels  up  to  this  time  had  made  predatory 
excursions  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  number  of  seals  obtained  by  them 
is  known  to  have  been  small. 

While  I  was  on  St.  George  Island  there  was  a  perceptible  increase 
in  the  number  of  seals,  there  being  more  in  1881 
than  at  any  time  previous  while  I  was  there.  j,  h.  Moulton,  p.  71. 

When  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  obtained  the  lease  in  1870, 
of  the  right   to  take   seals  for   their  skins,  I 
instructed  the  superintendent  and  agents  of  the    a,  Mehaum,  p.  TI. 
company  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  work 
had  been  done,  and  outlined  to  them  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
Aiture.    The  lease  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  twenty 
years  to  run,  and  it  was  for  our  interests  that  the  very  best  methods 
should  be  adopted  for  managing  not  only  the  ** bachelors,"  then  ready 
for  slaughter,  but  also  the  breeding  herds  upon  wbicYi  \ii<b  ixitox^  ^1  Q»^«]t 
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business  put  upon  what  I  conlidently  believed  to  be  the  ri^lit  \^ 
visited  the  islands  in  1871  and  1872  and  ag^aiii  in  1877,  aud  was 
than  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  investig-atious.  The  work  was) 
carried  on  at  these  times  in  a  highly  systematic,  orderly  manna,! 
Ing  great  improvements  over  theway  of  doin^  it  under  Russian  re 
and  the  result  of  good  management  sliowed  itself  on  every  hand, 
breeding  rookeries  had  largely  expanded  in  1S77  over  the  fimiU  of 
as  1  personally  observed  and  a«  I  was  informed  by  the  Trea^snryi 
in  charge,  by  our  superintendent,  and  by  the  native  chiefs.  The  m 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  American  way  of  donig  boi 
and  conducting  sealing,  as  compared  with  what  they  had  beens 
tomed  to  in  former  years. 

Yet  it  required  no  very  deep  study  nor  occult  knowledge  to 
about  the  healthy  growth  of  the  seal  rookeries.  It  was  simply  di 
to  treat  them  as  our  ordinary  domestic  animals  are  treated  to  pn 
the  same  result.  The  seals  are  polygamous,  as  our  horses,  cattJt 
sheep  are,  and  the  best  methods  of  breedings  these  is  equally  » 
tageous  when  applied  to  the  seals.  It  is  an  indisputable  facts  and  k 
to  the  most  ordinary  breeder  of  domestic  animals,  that  any  surpl 
males  is  a  positive  injury,  and  results  in  a  progeny  inferior  in 
quality,  and  numbers  produced.  The  fierce  struggles  of  the  sn 
male  seals  to  gain  a  footliold  on  the  breeding  grounds  create  gre^ 
order  and  commotion,  and  often  end  in  crushing  the  pups,  aud : 
times  even  in  killing  the  mothers.  This  was  so  well  understood  b 
Kussians  that,  long  before  the  cession  of  Alaska,  they  orderet 
slaughter,  we  are  told  by  Veniaminof,  of  the  sujieraunuated  mal 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  vigorous  stock.  They  succeeded  by  th 
telligent  course  in  bringing  up  the  rookeries  from  their  depleted  c 
tion  of  about  18  to,  consequent  upon  the  bad  mauageuient  of  prior 
aud  the  unpropitious  season  of  1835,  when  the  ice  nearly  annibi 
the  seal  life,  to  the  productiveness  in  which  we  found  them  in 
We  continued  the  same  system,  with  slight  modifications,  and  had< 
reason,  up  to  1882,  to  exi)ect  to  be  able  to  return  the  property  1 
TJnit,en  Statos  at  the  exniration  of  onr  lease  in   hAtf«a»«  tf^rknrliHnn 
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d  manaf^ment,  upon  cessation  of  marine  killing,  will  rapidly 

both  herds  again,  for  no  animals  are  more  susceptible  to  good 

t  in  breeding  than  these.    Their  marine  enemies,  aside  from 

a  constant  factor  of  destruction  in  disregard  of  which  they 


hese  years  seals  of  all  classes  were  present  at  the  islands  in 
bers,  so  that  the  annual  catch  of  100,000 

000  on  St.  Paul  and  20,000  on  St.  Oeorge,   h.  O.  Oti$,  p.  85. 
a  with  great  ease  and  facility,  the  killing 

"oper  extending  over  a  period  of  only  about  forty-five  days  in 
*,  and  the  actual  working  days  being  only  from  thirty-two  to 
B  in  each  year. 

my  term  of  service  at  the  islands  I  made  careful  and  elabo- 
rts  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  one  of  these 
lated  July  30, 1881, 1  embodied  a  compilation  from  the  official 
>vering  a  period  fr^m  1871  to  1881,  with  the  object  of  showing 
ve  abundance  of  the  seal  Ufe  during  those  years.  The  table 
eded  in  my  report  by  the  following  explanatory  language: 
owing  table,  covering  a  x>eriod  of  eleven  years,  shows:  (1)  The 
if  seal- skins  taken  in  each  sealing  season  proper  on  St.  Paul's 
2)  the  number  of  days  expended  in  the  work ;  (3)  the  number 

engaged ;  (4)  the  average  number  of  skins  taken  per  day ;  and 
'erage  daily  catch  per  man  engaged;  and  it  is  confidently  sub- 

the  most  solid  ground  we  have  to  stand  upon  in  attempting 
»r  to  the  inquiry,  <  Are  the  fiir-seals  of  Alaska  increasing  or 
ng  in  numbers!"' 

summarized,  the  table  shows  that  the  working  days  for  seal- 
ir  were  reduced  from  55  in  1871  to  35  in  1881 ;  that  the  aver- 

catch  was  increased  from  1,375  in  1871  to  2,158  in  1881,  and 
laily  average  catch  per  man  employed  was  increased  from  21 
►  32  in  1881. 

kin  lesson  taught  by  these  figures  and  comparisons  is  that  the 
^ase  in  the  seal  life  due  to  the  proper  and  adequate  protection 
»keries  and  of  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  made  it  possible  for 

take  the  full  quota  of  100,000  skins  in  a  very  short  period  of 
ky-three  to  thirty-five  working  days.  In  truth,  so  abundant 
seals  during  these  years  that  after  the  close  of  the  sealing 
.bout  July  20j  when  the  entire  number  of  100,000  skins  had 
m,  the  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  still  held  a  vast  popu- 
these  animals  and  it  required  an  expert  to  perceive  the  fact 

had  been  depleted  at  all. 

;  those  years  the  sealing  season  commenced  about  June  1st  to 
closed  invariably  before  the  20th  of  July,  so  that  the  disturb- 
bhe  herd  was  confined  to  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time 
ced  to  the  minimum.  The  efiect  of  this  was  of  course  most 
•  In  addition  to  which  fact  the  skins  were  alwas  in  prime 
iduring  that  period;  whereas,  later  on,  the  '^ stagey"  season 
)es,  when  the  skins  are  inferior  and  not  marketable, 
nspicuous  fact  most  apparent  to  me  during  all  those  years  was 
she  enforcement  of  the  wise  laws  enacted  by  Congress  early 

1  acquisition  of  Alaska,  this  precious  animal  life  could  be  and 
:ected  and  preserved  in  the  fullest  measure,  and  that  being  so 
d  the  natural  increase  of  the  herds  more  than  offset  the  annual 
great  as  it  was.    •    •    • 
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would  in  time  have  become  a  breeding-  island  like  the  others,  onlj 
lesser  extent.  My  views  and  observations  in  regard  to  Otter  i 
were  set  out  in  a  8X)ecial  rei)ort  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasmr, 
AprU  1,1882.    •    •    • 

In  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  rookeries  during  the  period  i 
service  at  the  islands,  and  with  the  vast  numbers  of  seals  of  tJl  1 
there  was  not  any  difficulty  about  the  matter  of  either  food  seals  < 
taking  of  seal  skins  for  commercial  purposes.  Stringency  conM 
arise  by  the  general  destruction  of  the  seal  life  which  has  takes 
in  recent  years. 

From  1876  to  1883  it  was  no  uncommon  thing'  for  the  lessees  to 

the  annual  quota  of  100,000  skins  between 
j.C.Redpathfp.Wi.      1  and  July  20,  and  yet  there  was  no  signc 

decrease,  but  rather  an  expansion  of  mosti 
rookeries. 

From  carefully  observing  the  grounds  formerly  occupied  bybm 

seals,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  natires 

W.  B.  Taylor,  p.  176.       from  Statements  made  me  by  those  on  the  is 

I  believe  there  were  more  seals  on  the  irian 
1881  than  in  any  year  previous  to  that  time. 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  observations  that  the  breeding  groniM 

St.  George  covered  greater  areas  in  1884  tin 
Oeorge  Wardman,p.  178. 1881,  and  that  seal  life  materially  increase 

tween  those  dates ;  and  this  fact  was  verifie 
all  the  natives  on  the  island.  In  fact  there  was  no  disagreemei 
anyone  located  on  the  islands  as  to  that  point.  I  am  farther  satt 
that  during  this  time  there  was  always  a  sufficient  number  of  mal 
fertilize  the  cows  on  the  rookeries;  otherwise  there  could  have  bee 
increase  in  the  breeding  grounds. 
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T  observation  has  been  that  there  was  an  expansion  of  the  rooker- 
iroin  1870  up  to  at  least,  1879,  which  fact  I 
bnte  to  the  careful  management  of  the  Islands   Dani,  Webster ,  p,  181. 
16  United  States  Government. 

renty-four  years  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  sealing  industry 
[  of  its  details  as  it  is  pursued  upon  the  Pribi- 
(lands,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  be-   nanl.  Webster,  p.  183. 
I  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  seal  life, 
xperience  has  been  practical  rather  than  theoretical.    I  have  seen 
erds  grow  and  multiply  under  careful  management  until  their  n  urn- 
were  millions,  as  was  the  case  in  1880. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  DECREASE. 

PERIOD  OF  STAGNATION. 
Page  165  of  The  Case. 

k^fter  1882  they  seemed  to  stay  about  the  same,  as  far  as  the  number 
l^reeders   was  concerned,  as  long  as  I  was    , 

^  Jno.  Armstrong  fp,l. 


askscertained  by  questioning  those  who  had  had  years  of  continuous 
^•^rience  with  the  seals  that  up  to  the  year  1882 
:xr«  was  an  annual  expansion  of  the  boundaries   j.  Stanley  Brown,p,  18. 
I^lfe  breeding  grounds;  that  this  was  followed 
^  period  of  stagnation,  which  in  turn  was  followed  by  a  marked 
^«idence  from  about  1885-'86  down  to  the  present  time. 

Cl^  am  unable  to  state  whether  the  seals  increased  or  not  during  my 

^idence  on  St.  Paul,  but  they  certainly  did  not 

•^ixease,  except  perhaps  there  was  a  slight  de-   H,A.Giidden,p,im. 

^ase  in  1884.    In  all  my  conversations  with  the 

stives,  which  were,  of  course,  a  great  many,  they  never  spoke  of  the 

^als  being  on  the  decrease,  as  they  certainly  would  have  done  if  such 

^  been  the  case. 

While  on  St.  Paul  Island  I  do  not  think  the  number  of  seals  increased, 
Hd  in  the  last  year  (1884)  I  think  there  was  a 
light  decrease.  •^-  ^-  ^^^^^fP-  71. 

Upon  the  Commander  Islands,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  increase 
D  seal  life  was  constant  for  many  years,  but  in 
890  we  noticed  a  decided  disturbance  in  the  rook-    Ouatave  Niebaum,  p.  203. 
ries  and  a  considerable  decrease  in  their  popula- 
ion.    This  we  subsequently  attributed,  when  the  facts  were  ascertained, 
>  pelagic  sealing  in  the  adjacent  waters. 

I  noticed  during  this  period  no  perceptible  in-   B.F.Scribner,p.BO. 
rease  in  the  breeding  rookeries  on  St.  George. 

ON  PBIBELOF  ISLANDS. 
Page  166  of  The  Case. 

In  1882  there  was  no  scarcity  of  killable  Keals. 
'he  men  drove  up  as  many  every  dn y  as  they  could    w.  C.  Allisjp,  98. 
andle,  and  those  selected  for  killing  comprised 
Illy  the  choicest  ones. 

78^ 
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There  seemed  to  be  also  a  large  surplos  of  fall-growu  balls  forrooker; 
service,  and  eDongh  escaped  from  the  slaughter  ground  to  keep  the 
uumber  good  as  the  old  ones  passed  the  age  of  usefulness.  I  do  not 
belieye  the  condition  of  the  rookeries  nor  the  manner  of  driving  and 
killing  the  seals  at  this  time  could  have  been  improved.  It  was  perfect 
in  every  respect,  and  the  lessees,  employes,  and  natives,  as  well  as  the 
seals,  all  appeared  to  be  and  were,  I  believe,  contented  and  happy. 

In  1886  the  conditions  had  somewhat  changed.  The  natives  com- 
plained that  big  seals  were  growing  scarcer,  that  there  were  many  dead 
pups  on  the  rookeries,  and  the  superintendent  intimated  to  me  that  he 
did  not  like  the  outlook  as  compared  with  a  few  years  previous,  and 
said  he  thought  either  the  number  killed  or  the  size  of  the  animals  taken 
for  their  skins  would  have  to  be  reduced  if  things  did  not  improve. 
Still  we  had  no  particular  scarcity  of  killable  seals,  and  the  work  went 
on  as  during  my  first  year  (1882)  in  the  service. 

But  the  trouble  of  which  they  complained  grew  more  serious  in  the 
following  years,  and  I  think  it  was  in  1888  the  superintendent  told  the 
"  bosses''  they  must  kill  less  large  seals  and  more  "yellow  bellies,"  or 
2-year  olds.  In  1889  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  catdi  was  made 
up  of  this  class. 

It  was  then  perfectly  apparent  to  everybody,  myself  included,  tliat 
the  rookeries  were  "  going  to  the  bad,"  and  that  a  smaller  number  mo^t 
inevitably  be  killed  the  following  year. 

Report   of  AmeHcan       The  aggregate  size  of  the  areas  formerly  occn- 
CommiMumers,  p.  340  of  pj^^i  jg  ^^  i^^g^  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
^*'  present  rookeries. 

I  have  noticed  a  great  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  fur-seals  since 

1887,  both  on  the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  Island, 
C.  JET.  Anderson,  p,  205.    which  are  much  shrunken,  in  the  area  covered  by 

seals,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  Bering 
Sea.  On  the  rookeries,  ground  formerly  hauled  over  by  seals  is  now 
grown  up  with  a  scattering  vegetation  of  recent  growth. 

The  skins  taken  prior  to  1886  weighed  from  6  to  10  x>ound8  eaok,  av- 
eraging about  8  pounds  per  skin ;  but  I  under- 
John ArrMtrong,p.l.     stand  from  those  who  remained  there  on  dnty 

that  much  smaller  ones  were  afterwards  t^en, 
because  the  large  seals  had  become  scarce  and  were  needed  for  rook- 
ery service. 

From  1870  to  1884  the  seals  were  swarming  on  the  hauling  gronnds 

and  the  rookeries,  and  for  many  years  they  spread 

Kerrick  Artomanoff,  p.  out  more  and  more.  All  of  a  sudden,  in  1884,  ve 
^'  noticed  there  was  not  so  many  seaL^  and  they 

have  been  decreasing  very  rapidly  ever  since. 

Johnny  Baronovitoh,p,  There  are  not  nearly  as  many  seal  on  the  coast 
^^'  as  there  was  two  or  three  years  ago. 

There  are  certain  physical  as  well  as  historical  sources  of  information 
T  Q4    J    D  IT   ^Po^  the  island  from  which  the  relation  of  the 

J.  stanknf  Brown,  p,  17.  present  to  the  past  condition  of  the  rookeries  can 
be  very  clearly  made  out. 
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L  Not  only  upon,  but  immediately  to  the  rear  of,  the  area  at  present 
icQpied  by  the  breeding  seals  occur  fragments  of  basalt  whose  angles 
bve  been  rounded  and  polished  by  the  flippers  of  seals.  Among  these 
tter  rocks  grass  is  found  growing  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  their 
stances  from  the  present  breeding  grounds,  and  frirther  the  soil  shows 
)  recent  disturbance  by  the  seals.  This  rounding  of  the  bowlders  of 
le  abandoned  areas  was  not  due  to  the  impingement  of  sand  grass 
riven  by  the  wind.  !No  geologist  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  reputa- 
Dii  by  asserting  that  this  rounding  came  from  any  such  agency.  The 
istiuction  between  the  result  of  sand-blast  action  and  seals'  flippers 
Tery  marked. 

IL  A  carefril  examination  among  the  roots  of  the  grass  will  often 
low  the  former  presence  of  seal  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  soil, 
ae  to  the  excrementa  of  the  seal  and  the  occurrence  of  a  thin  mat  of 
ial  hair.  The  attention  of  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson  was  called  to  such 
felt  of  hair  upon  the  summit  of  Hutchinson  Hill,  and  both  he  and 
It.  C.  Hart  Merriam  collected  specimens  of  it  from  among  the  grass 
oots  at  that  locality. 

III.  At  the  rear  of  the  rookeries  there  is  usually  an  area  of  mixed 
egetation — ^an  area  the  boundary  of  which  is  sharply  defined,  and  be* 
veen  which  and  the  present  breeding  grounds  occurs  a  zone  of  grass 
f  only  a  single  variety.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  breed- 
Dg  grounds  only  scanty  bunches  are  to  be  seen.  These  gradually 
l^esce  as  the  line  of  mixed  vegetation  is  approached.  The  explana- 
ioQof  this  is  that  the  seals  were  formerly  so  abundant  as  to  destroy 
he  normal  mixed  vegetation  at  the  rear  of  the  breeding  grounds,  and 
bttke  decrease  of  the  seals  has  been  followed  by  the  encroachment 
f  the  uniform  variety  of  grass. 

IV.  The  statements  made  to  me  by  competent  observers  who  have 
Fed  upon  the  islands  for  years  all  agree  that  the  shrinkage  in  the 
reeding  area  has  been  rapid  during  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

After  observing  the  habits  of  seals  for  a  season,  I  unhesitatingly 
fiert  that  to  satisfactorily  account  for  the  disturbance  to  vegetable 
e  over  areas  whose  extent  is  visible  even  to  the  most  careless  and 
"ejadiced  of  observers  would  require  the  presence  of  from  two  to  three 
oes  the  amount  of  seal  life  which  is  now  to  be  found  upon  the  islands. 
That  there  has  been  enormous  decrease  in  the  seals  there  can  be  no 
lestion. 

Have  observed  careftilly  the  areas  occupied  by  the  seals  on  the  rook- 
ies and  hauling-out  grounds,  especially  at  North- 
fit  Point  and  the  reef  on  St.  Paul  Island,  in  1884,  John  C.  Cantwellfp.  407. 
^,  1886,  and  1891,  and  on  both  rookeries  the 
peas  formerly  occupied  by  seals  have  greatly  decreased,  so  much  so 
i2i  at  first  appearance,  it  seemed,  in  1891,  as  if  the  hauling-out  grounds 
Ad  been  entirely  deserted.  Subsequent  examination  disclosed  the  fact 
hat  this  was  not  strictly  true,  there  still  being  a  small  number  of  male 
ieab  left  on  those  grounds.  Have  also  observed  that  the  seals  are 
nnch  more  scattered  on  the  breeding  rookeries  than  in  former  years 
11884, 1885, 1886) ;  also  that  the  number  of  seals  in  the  water  has  pro- 
portionately decreased,  and  that  they  have  grown  very  much  more  shy 
^d difficult  to  approach.  Without  presuming  to  be  absolutely  cor- 
net, would  estimate  the  number  of  seals  present  at  St.  Paul  Island 
^imng  the  year  1891  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  number  there  in  former 
years  of  observation  (1884, 1885,  and  1886). 
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I  did  not  notice  any  falling  off  in  the  size  of  the  ^<  rookeries  ^  from  the 

landmarks  to  which  they  came  when  I  first  Baw 
Harry  N.Clark,  p,  159,  them  daring  the  first  two  3^ears  I  was  on  the 

island,  and  all  agreed,  in  discussing  the  matter, 
that  the  seals  had  never  been  more  numerous  than  they  then  were;  bat 
in  the  following  years,  and  particularly  in  1888  and  1889,  no  other 
opinion  was  heard  than  that  the  animals  had  very  greatly  diminished, 
and  in  this  opinion  I  fully  coincided. 

During  the  seasons  of  1890  and  1891 1  was  in  command  of  the  rev- 
enue cutter  Bush  in  Bering  Sea,  and  cruised  ex- 

W.  C,  CouU<m,p.lU,     tensively  in  those  waters  around  the  seal  islands 

and  the  Aleutian  group.  In  the  season  of  1890 1 
visited  the  islands  of  St  Paul  and  St.  George  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  had  ample  and  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  the  seal  life  as  compared  with  1870.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
reduced  numbers  of  seals  and  the  extent  of  bare  ground  on  the  rook- 
eries in  1890  as  compared  with  that  of  1870,  and  which  in  that  year 
was  teeming  with  seal  life.  In  1890  the  North  American  Ck>mmercial 
Company  were  unable  to  kill  seals  of  suitable  size  to  make  their  quota 
of  60,000  allowed  by  their  lease,  and,  in  my  opinion,  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  take  50,000  in  1891,  they  could  not  have  secured  that  num- 
ber if  they  had  killed  every  bachelor  seal  with  a  merchantable  skin  on 
both  islands,  so  great  was  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  animals 
found  there. 

I  arrived  with  my  command  at  St.  Paul  Island  June  7, 1891.  At 
that  date  very  few  seals  had  arrived,  and  but  a  small  number  had  been 
killed  for  fresh  food.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1891,  we  were  at  St.  George 
Island  and  found  a  few  seals  had  been  taken  there,  also  for  food,  the 
number  of  seals  arriving  not  being  enough  to  warrant  the  killing  any 
great  number.  During  that  year  I  was  at  and  around  lK)th  these 
islands  every  month  from  and  including  June  until  the  1st  day  of  De* 
cember  (excepting  October),  and  at  no  time  were  there  as  many  seals 
in  sight  as  in  1890.  I  assert  this  from  actual  observation,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  we  will  find  less  this  year. 

During  my  annual  cruising  in  Bering  Sea  and  to  and  from  the  Prihi- 

.  *  lof  Islands  I  have  carefully  noted  the  number  and 

Leander  Cox,  p,  416.  appearance  of  seals  in  the  water  and  on  the  breed- 
ing rookeries  from  the  deck  of  my  vessel  and  have 
also  repeatedly  visiteil  the  hauling  grounds  from  year  to  year,  and  it 
was  about  1884  and  1885  that  bare  spots  began  to  appear  on  the  rook- 
eries, so  much  so  that  myself  and  the  other  officers  often  spoke  of  it  and 
discussed  the  causes  therefor. 

The  decrease  in  number  of  seals  both  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in 
the  waters  of  the  Bering  Se^and  North  Pacific  has  been  very  rapid 
since  1886,  especially  so  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  there  is  not  now  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  oi 
seals  in  these  waters  and  on  the  islands  that  there  were  ten  years  ago. 

* 

During  my  last  visits  to  the  islands  I  observed  a  very  marked  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  seals  thereon  as  con- 
Jot.  R,  D&ugla$9,p.  4l9.trasted  with  the  herd  seen  on  the  rookeries  five  or 

six  years  previously.  I  am  familiar  with  the  area 
and  topography  of  the  various  rookeries  on  the  islands,  and  have  ob- 
served that  spaces  formerly  occupied  by  seal  herds  are  now  vacant  and 
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rtlien  eovered  with  grass.    This  diminution  was  partiemlarly 
Ue  in  1867  aad  1888,  the  last  two  years  of  my  visit  to  the  islaads. 

oany  jsan  prior  to  1890  I  have  observed  the  rookeries  from  m^- 
d  ftLso  from  the  islands.    The  first  decrease 
iwnber  apiwaring  on  the  rookeries  and  in     m.  C.  Er$MM,  ^.^428. 
Toandiiig  sea  tiiat  I  particularly  noticed 
bbe  eunmer  of  1884,  and  it  has  bcicome  more  maoiced  from  year 
since.    For  the  last  three  or  four  years  their  disappearance  has 
)Ty  marked.    In  October,  1890, 1  made  a  trip  from  (Tnafaiska  to 
laels.    When  about  20  miles  south  of  St.  George  we  commenced 
ih  for  seals  passing  the  Zapadnie  rookery  close  inshore,  along 
St  cbA  of  St.  George  Island  to  Otter  Island  and  Seal  Island 
iienee  to  Kortiteast  Point,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  offshore. 
ft  we  started  I  requested  the  offic^:s  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and 
rt  if  they  saw  any  seals  in  the  water.    I  was  on  deck  most  of 
d  mysetf  also,  and  we  only  saw  2  seals  in  the  whole  run,  whereas 
re  ago,  when  on  a  similar  voyage,  seals  were  so  plentiful  that  it 
possible  to  count  them.    From  my  long  observation  I  do  not 
lere  are  as  many  seiUs  by  two-thirds  now  annually  arriving  on 
ads  or  in  those  waters  as  there  were  ten  years  ago,  when  I  first 
iced  to  notice  that  they  were  decreasing.    By  this  statement  I 
» say  that  only  one-third  as  many  are  now  to  be  seen  as  formerly. 

have  decreased  in  numbers  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years^ 

myone  who  saw  the  breeding  rookeries,  as 

1 1880,  the  change  is  most  wonderfuL  ^«  ^'  Fowler,  j».  25. 

s  on  the  breeding  rookeries  and  among  the  cows  that  I  first 
0  notice  the  decrease  in  seal  life,  Hud  I  do 
k  there  was  more  than  one-fourth  as  many     c.  X.  Fowler,  p.  26. 
the  breeding  rookeries  in  1891  that  there 
^887. 

e  been  a  resident  of  the  seal  islands  for  the  past  ten  years; 

f  assistant  agent  of  the  Alaska  Oommer- 

ipany,  now  agent  of  the  North  American     c. L. Fowler, p.Ul. 

ly,  and  during  that  time  have  been  engaged 

&king  of  seals.    I  have  listened  to  the  testimony  of  J.  0.  Eed- 

above,  aad  fully  concur  in  all  that  he  has  said  concerning  seal  life, 

)  exception  that  the  number  of  seals  on  the  islands  this  season 

my  judgment,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  in 


lose  days  [from  18«9  to  1882  or  1883]  we 

fet  plenty  of  seals  on  the  Zoltoi  sands  near   jno,  FraHe,  p,  107. 
rookery,  and  now  there  are  none  there. 
« in  1884  that  I  first  noticed  a  decrease  in  the  seals,  and  it  has 
steady  and  a  very  rapid  decrease  ever  since  1886,  so  that  at  pres- 
re  is  not  one-quarter  as  many  seals  on  the  island  as  there  was 
ear  from  1869  to  1883. 


I  made  careful  observations  of  the  I'ookeries  on  St.  Paul 
and  marked  out  the  areas  covered  by  the 
ng  grounds;  in  1890  I  examined  these  lines    Chaa,  J.  Goff,  p.  ill. 
^y  me  the  former  year  and  found  a  very 
shrinkage  in  the  spacea  covered  by  breeding  seala* 


I  -    « 


20tli  day  of  July.  I  was  further  ordered  that  I  should  notify  tlit*iiaj 
upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  that  all  killing  of  seals  while  coming  6 
or  going  to  the  seal  islands  was  prohibited.  These  mJes  and  i^ 
tions  went  into  eft'ect  in  1890,  and  pursuant  thereto  I  posted  mne 
for  the  natives  at  various  points  along  the  Aleutian  chaiD,  acd^^ 
that  the  orders  in  relation  to  the  time  of  killing  and  number  allow 
to  be  killed  were  executed  upon  the  islands.  As  a  resultof  tliea 
forcement  of  these  regulations,  the  lessees  were  unable  to  taAeiBi«p? 
than  21,238  seals  of  the  killable  age  of  from  1  to  5  years  doriDgiiie 
season  of  1890,  so  great  had  been  the  decrease  of  seal  \\i^  in  ocejp^- 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obttiin  60,000  skins  evenilt^ 
time  had  been  unrestricted. 

• 

The  Table  A*  appended  to  this  affidavit  shows  how  greAt  had  bee 

the  decrease  on  St.  Paul  Islands  banllDggrt'oi:'^ 
C)ia%,  J,  Goff,  p.  112.    bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  driviiig  and  kii- 

ing  was  done  by  the  same  persons  as  in  fonsff 
years,  and  was  as  diligently  carried  on,  the  weather  being  as  fevoric-^ 
as  in  1889  for  seal-driving.    I  believe  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  deire^'^ 
is  pelagic  sealing,  which  from  reliable  information  I  undersW^; 
have  increased  greatly  since  1884  or  1885,    Another  fact  I  have  p^^^ 
from  reliable  sources  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  seals  talietia 
the  open  sea  are  pregnant  females  or  females  in  milk.    It  is  annivi^^ 
tionable  fact  that  the  killing  of  these  females  destroys  tliepup^^^^' 
are  carrying  or  nursing.    The  result  is  that  this  destructioB  of  p^r, 
talies  about  equally  from  the  male  and  female  increase  of  theherA/*^ 
when  so  many  male  i>ups  are  killed  in  this  manner,  besides  the  W* 
taken  on  the  islands,  it  necessarily  affects  the  number  of  kill<\Me^ 
In  1889  this  drain  upon  male  seal  life  showed  itself  on  the  islands' 
this,  in  my  opinion,  accounts  for  the  necessity  of  the  lessees  tato 
many  young  seals  that  year  to  fill  out  their  quota. 

As  soon  as  the  effects  of  pelagic  sealing  were  noticed  by  me  upoi 
islands  I  reported  the  same,  and  the  Government  at  once  took  stc 
limit  the  killing  upon  the  islands,  so  that  the  rookeries  might  ha 
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the  rookeries  in  1889  I  carefully  observed  that  in  the  majority 
the  four  and  five  years  old  males  were  allowed  to  drop  oat  of  a 
before  the  bachelors  had  been  driven  any  distance  from  the 
grounds.  These  seals  were  let  go  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sup- 
^cient  future  breeders. 

ve  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  fur- 
ies; I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  now 
1   as   many  fur-seals    frequenting    the   Cha$.  J.  Hagne,  p,  20S. 
Islands  as   there  were  ten  years  ago. 
ten  years  ago,  wheh  lying  off  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  fall, 
g  seals  used  to  play  in  the  water  about  the  vessel  in  large  num- 
going  to  the  westward  in  the  month  of  May  many  seals  were 
0  be  seen  between  TJnalaska  and  the  Four  Mountain  Islands, 
mumer,  when  making  passages  between  Unalaska  and  the  Prib- 
adSj  used  to  see  large  bodies  of  fur  seals  feeding — they  were 
ly  to  be  met  with  most  numerously  about  60  miles  north-north- 
d  frx>m  Unalaska,  and  from  there  up  to  the  islands  a  continuous 
f  seals  was  to  be  seen  moving  to  and  from  the  feeding  grounds, 
last  I  visited  the  rookeries  three  years  ago,  in  1889, 1  noticed 
shrinkage  in  the  area  covered  by  seals  on  the  rookeries. 

6  and  1887  there  appeared  to  be  enough  seals  and  the  men 
)t  pretty  steadily  at  work  after  the  first 

of  the  season  until  the  catch  was  com-   -^^.  HanB8an,p,n6. 

Glood-sjzed  skins  were  taken  in  these 
d  there  was  no  trouble  in  getting  them,  but  large  seals  grew 
rce  on  the  island  in  1888,  and  stiU  more  so  in  the  three  foUow- 

3.      •      •      • 

ure  the  size  of  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  the  num- 
aIs  on  them  in  1891  were  less  than  unehalf  of  their  size  and 
In  1886. 

lent  with  the  increase  of  hunting  seals  in  the  sea  there  was 

ise  in  the  death  rate  of  pup  seals  on  the 

} ;  also  a  perceptible  diminution  of  female    ^.  S,  Hereford,  p,  32. 

Is  hunting  increased  it  became  self-evi- 

en  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  the  rookeries  were  becom- 

a^stated.     It  is  positively  a  fact  that  there  are  not  near  as 

als  occupying  the  rookeries  now,  at  the  present  time,  as  there 

en  I  first  saw  the  islands.    The  vacant  spaces  on  the  breeding 

ling  grounds  have  increased  in  size  from  year  to  year  since 

d  have  been  very  noticeable  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

I  first  went  to  the  seal  islands  the  seals  were  actually  increas- 
lumbers  instead  of  diminishing.  Two  facts  presented  them- 
>  me  later  on: 

Seals  were  arriving  each  year  in  diminished  numbers, 
d.  At  the  same  time  that  the  female  seals  were  decreasing  in 
s  the  number  of  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  was  increasing, 
ndiscriminate  slaughter  of  seals  in  the  water  has  so  depleted 
iinber  that  the  company  is  at  present  unable  to  get  their  quota 
)  on  the  island  as  allowed  per  contract  with  the  Government, 
restricted  to  such  an  insignificant  number  that  it  is  not  enough 
ly  food  to  the  native  population  of  the  islands. 
m  indisputable  fact  that  large  portions  of  the  breeding  rookeries 
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on  these  islands  and  in  the  waters  smnmi 
them,  and  there  is  less  than  one-third  as  many  se^s  coBiiDg  t 
islands  last  year  than  there  was  in  1882.  The  decrease  m  the  m 
of  seals  coming  to  the  islands  was  first  noticed  and  talked  aboati 
or  three  years  after  I  first  came  to  live  here  \  and  since  1^  the  dei 
has  been  very  rapid. 

A  careM  inspection  of  the  rookeries  each  retaming  seaaon  ooei 
showed  that  the  cows  were  getting  less  and  less,  although  it  wis  i 
thing  to  find  a  cow  seal  that  did  not  have  a  pup  at  her  sidcu 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  rookeries  and  sea  were  fiill  of  sed 

now  there  is  not  a  great  many;  we  used  I 
Jaoo&XotoAooten,^.  132.  85,000  in  less  than  two  months'  time  on  St 

Island,  and  our  people  earned  plenty  of  omvi 
bny  everything  they  wanted,  and  in  the  winter  we  killed  2,^00  ef 
male  paps  for  food  and  clothing.  Now  we  are  not  allowed  to  kil 
more  pups,  and  only  7,500  male  sei^s  for  food,  and  oar  peof^  arc 
much  worried  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  tfaemeelves  and  child 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  noticed  a  decrease  of  seals  on  the 

mes,  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  tbc 
mMUKmiu^ffP.V^.    have  become  fewer  every  year  since.    We 

to  kill  85,000  seals  on  St.  Paul  Island  in  lesi 
sixty  days^  time  until  1890,  when  they  became  so  few  we  coal< 
t^e  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  that  number  in  the  same  kB| 
time. 

All  our  people  know  the  seals  are  getting  scarcer  every  year,  an 

lf\^u  Krukcff,  p.  188.  ^^^>^  is  because  of  the  schooners  coming  ii 

shooting  the  cows  in  the  sea. 

About  1885  a  decrease  was  observed,  and  that  decrease  has  be 

^  ,         ,««      more  marked  every  year  from  1885  to  the  pr 
Aggti  Kutihmy  p.  128.      ^^^ 
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In  liifl  leports  of  1S86  and  1887  George  K  Tingle^  special  Treasury 
i^t  in  charge  of  the  seal  islauds,  reported  having  measured  the 
iwnkericB  ou  the  islands^  aiid  that  the  seals  had  largely  iocreaaed  in 
namher,  giving  the  increase  at  about  2,000,000«  From  this  report  I 
dissented  at  the  time,  as  I  was  unable  to  see  any  increase,  but  on  the 
tfntnury  a  perceptible  decrease,  in  the  rookeries.  I  expressed  my  views 
to  nany  on  tiie  islands,  and  all  agreed  that  there  had  been  no  increase 
m  seal  life.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  a  single  person  on  the  island 
except  Mr.  Tingle  who  thought  there  had  been  increase,  or,  in  fact, 
tiiat  there  had  not  been  a  decrease  in  seal  life.  The  measuremeats  of 
the  rookeries  on  which  Mr.  Tingle  relied  were  made  with  a  common 
rope,  by  ignorant  natives,  while  the  seals  were  absent  from  the  islands, 
the  grounds  covered  by  them  being  designated  by  Mr.  Tingle  firom 
nemaiy. 

That  during  the  three  years  following  1882,  namely,  1883, 1884,  and 
Iffia,  I  was  not  upon  the  islands;  that  upon  my 
retam  to  said  islands  in  1886  I  noticed  a  slight  ^  ^*  MalntifrB^  p.  46. 
shrinkage  in  the  breeding  areas  but  am  unable  to 
indicate  the  year  of  the  period  of  my  absence  in  which  the  decrease  of 
hroeding  seals  began ;  that  from  the  year  1886  to  1889,  inclusive,  my  obser- 
ntion  was  continuous  and  that  there  was  a  greater  decrease  oif  the  seals 
ftieaeh  succeeding  year  oi  that  period,  in  a  cumulative  ratio,  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  seals  killed  by  pelagic  sealers. 

la  1886 1  a^in  assumed  personal  direction  of  the  work  upon  the  is* 
lands,  and  continued  in  charge  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1889.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  ezpe-  h,  H,  McItU^rtf  jp.  60; 
nmcBv  there  was  difficulty  in  securing  such  skins 
u  ws  wanted.  The  trouble  was  not  particularly  marked  in  1886,  but  in- 
eresied  from  year  to  year  to  an  alarming  extent,  untU  in  1889,  in  order 
to  secure  the  full  quota  and  at  the  same  time  turn  back  to  the  rooker- 
ies such  breeding  buUs  as  they  seemed  to  absolutely  need,  we  were 
fapoed  to  take  fully  50  per  cent  of  animals  under  sise,  which  ought  to 
We  been  allowed  one  or  two  years  more  growth.  Concerning  this 
Hatter  I  reported  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  under  ^te  of 
Jnif  16, 1889,  as  follows:  ^'The  contrast  between  the  present  condition 
oC  seal  life,  and  that  of  the  first  decade  of  the  lease  is  so  marked  that 
the  most  inexpert  can  not  fail  to  notice  it.  Just  when  the  change  com- 
i&enced  1  am  unable,  from  personal  observation,  to  say,  for  as  you  will 
icmember  I  was  in  ill  health  and  unable  to  visit  the  islands  in  1883, 
IBM,  and  1885.  I  left  the  rookeries  in  1882  in  their  fullest  and  best 
«ODdition,  and  found  them  in  1886  already  showing  slight  foiling  off, 
s&d  experienced  that  year  for  the  first  time  some  difi&culty  in  securing 
^  the  class  of  animals  in  every  case  that  we  desired.  We,  however, 
obtained  the  fuU^  catch,  in  that  and  the  two  following  years,  finishing 
te  work  finim  the  24th  to  the  27th  of  July,  but  were  obliged,  particu* 
liriy  in  1888,  to  content  ourselves  with  smaller  skins  than  we  nad  here* 
wst  taken.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  necessity  of  tunung  back 
to  the  rookeries  many  half-grown  bulls,  owing  to  the  notable  scarcity 
of  breeding  males.  1  should  have  been  gl^  to  have  ordered  them 
UU  insto^  bat  under  your  instructions  to  see  that  the  best  interests 
^  the  rookeries  were  conserved,  thought  best  to  reject  them.  The  re- 
^of  kUlla^  from  year  to  year  a  large  and  inoreasing  number  of  small 
^Aimab  is  very  apparent  We  are  simply  drawing  in  advance  upon 
tkoilsck  that  should  be  kept  over  for  another  years  growttu'^ 
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While  we  still  obtain  about  the  usual  number  of  skios,  mai 
taken  from  the  younger  animals  than  formerly,  and  are  somew^ii 
ferior  in  quality. 

But  from  1885,  which  was  about  the  time  the  sealers  appeared  c 

waters,  the  decrease  in  seal  life  was  nj)id 

(clmfnd^Tslfndl)^^  ^^®  natives  commenced  saying  "no  females.' 
{  omman  er  8  an    ),       females/'  until  now  we  are  confronted  with 

pleted  rookeries  and  probable  extermination* 

Anion  MeJovedoff,p,  139.     Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  perceptible  differei 

in  the  number  of  seals  on  rookeries  from  one  j< 
to  another! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  changes  have  you  noticed! — ^A.  They  have  been  gettiii^l* 
every  year  for  about  the  last  six  years, 

Q.  About  how  much  less  is  the  number  of  seals  during  the  past  n 
than  they  were  six  years  ago! — ^A.  The  number  of  seals  this  yearareaty 
one-fourth  of  what  they  were  six  years  ago,  and  about  one-lialf  offi 
they  were  last  year. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  form  your  above  opinion  as  to  the  lelat 
number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries! — A.  By  the  fact  that  many  spa 
on  the  rookeries  which  were  formerly  crowded  are  now  not  occapi€< 
all. 

About  1886  I  noticed  that  the  lines  of  former  years  were  not 

with  cows,  and  every  succeeding  year  sinc« 
A.  Meiovedoffy  p.  143.      has  showu  a  more  marked  decrease.    In  ISj 

bachelors  were  so  few  on  the  hauling  gronn^ 
the  standard  weight  of  skins  was  lowered  to  5  pounds,  and  biu 
were  taken  at  only  4  pounds  in  order  to  fill  the  quota  of  100,000 

Until  the  schooners  came  into  Bering  Sea  the  rookeries  were 
,^  ,    ._,  well  filled,  and  many  of  them  had  erown  i 

^Sxmeon  Melovidov,    p.   ^^^  ^^,^^^^  ^^^|j  -^  ^^  ^^  uncommon  thini? 
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rear  thereafter  until  I  left  in  1887,  there  was  a  marked  decrease 
lumber  of  marketable  skins  that  could  be  obtained  in  each  year 
the  sealing  season.  We  were  able,  down  to  the  last  year  (1887) 
lor  total  catch  of  100,000  seals,  but  in  order  to  get  that  number 
to  take  what  in  previous  years  we  would  have  rejected,  namely. 
zed  skins,  t.  e.,  the  skins  of  young  seals.  Prior  to  1887  we  had 
ored  to  take  no  s^ins  weighing  less  than  8  pounds,  but  in  order 
B  up  our  quota  in  the  last-mentioned  year  we  had  to  take  skins 
ig  as  little  as  6^  pounds  to  the  number  of  several  thousand. 

le  years  1885, 1886,  and  1887  my  attention  was  attracted  not 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  killable 
>pearing  on  the  island,  but  to  a  decrease  in     t.  j^.  Morgan,  p.  64. 
lales  as  well.    Up  to  the  year  1884  the 
g  space  in  the  rookeries  had  increased,  and  from  that  year 
)  1887,  when  I  left  the  island,  the  acreage  covered  by  the  rook- 
lich  were  occupied  by  seals  constantly  diminished. 

my  attention  was  called  to  the  decrease  of  seals  and  the  deple- 
the  rookeries  at  an  early  date  after  my 

and  that  I  attempted  to  study  the  habits     Jogeph  Murray,  p.  73. 

iditions  and  to  note  the  numbers  of  seal  on 

eral  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds,  and  that  the  natives  and 

^8  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  were  unanimous  in  their 

9  that  the  seal  had  been  decreasing  steadily  and  rapidly  since 

id  I  reported  the  fact  to  Agent  Goff,  who  had  found  similar  con* 

existing  on  St.  Paul,  and  he  so  reported  to  the  Department 

^gested  that  not  more  than  60,000  seals  should  be  taken  in  any 

son  in  future. 

irsuance  of  instructions  from  Agent  Goff  I  left  St.  George  Isl- 

the  19th  of  July,  1890,'  and  landed  on  St.  Paul  Island  on  the 
the  same  month,  and  remained  there  until  August,  1891.    Dur- 

month  of  July.  1890, 1  walked  over  the  rookeries  and  hauling 
I  of  St.  Paul  Island  and  Agent  Goff  pointed  out  to  me  the  lines 
h  in  former  years  the  seals  hauled  and  the  large  areas  which 
vered;  and  then  lie  called  my  attention  to  the  small  strip  cov- 

seals  on  that  date,  which  was  smaller  than  the  year  previous, 
t  Goff  stopped  the  killing  f>f  seals  by  the  leases  on  and  after 
1  of  July,  1890,  because  of  the  depleted  condition  of  the  haul- 
•unds;  and  I  fully  concurred  in  his  order  and  action.  I  spent 
ling  season  of  1891  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  pursuant  to  instruc- 
'  Agent  Williams.  I  gave  my  time  and  special  attention  to  the 
f  the  condition  or  the  rookeries,  both  the  breeding  and  grounds. 
d  the  rookeries  daily  from  the  7th  to  the  22d  of  July — during 
iod  when  the  rookeries  are  fullest  and  at  their  best — and  I  care- 
»ted  their  condition  and  the  number  of  seals;  the  number  of 
>  the  family,  and  the  number  of  idle,  vigorous  bulls  ux>on  each 
\ 

i  my  first  visit  to  the  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  of  the  island 

Paid,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  evi- 

of  recent  and  remote  occupancy  by  the     8.B.N$itleton,p,TB. 

Marked  differences  were  noticeable  in  the 

mce  of  vegetation  on  large  areas  formerly  occupied  as  breeding 

aling  grounds,  while  near  the  water's  edge,  more  recently  occu- 

16  ground  was  entirely  bare  of  vegetation,  enabling  one  to  trace 


"'Wi                     ;  the  adTeat  of  pelagic  sealing,  and  that  the  yearly  decrease  lu»h 

I  proportion  with  the  yearly  increase  in  the  namber  of  vesMbeiigil 

j  that  eBterprise. 

!  1   ' 

j  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  oomm^  to  the  islanda  in  iMlf 

:  or  foor  years  became  so  manifest  to  everyoai 

L.A.Noye9,p,Si,  quainted  with  the  rookeriea  in  earlier  daji 

j  various  theories  have  been  ad  vanced  in  an  atte 

to  account  for  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change,  aad  the  tQ!&omm§ 

^P«»»a  v(  some  of  them:  1st,  <'A  dearth  of  bulls  upon  the  breeding  rockmk 

^:i\ii'           ,  2d,  " Imjwtency  of  balls,  caused  by  overdriving  while  Uiey  were y^ 

*^r . ,  K#  bachelors ;''  and  3d,  "An  epidemic  among  the  seala" 

'  N          >?*  ■  ,|: !.  Q.  Have  yon  noted  any  perceptible  difTerenee  m  the  namber  rfii 

j  on  the  rookeries  fi*om  one  year  toanothert  If i 

;mJ'  j.  c.  Sedpaih,  p,  liO.     what  changes  have  yon  observedl— A.  Will 

.    J^«  .         1  the  last  four  five  yea?  s  I  have  observed  a  dwi 

'•'»•'  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  have  the  seals  decreased  within  the  tiaefl 

\]l          ^  p»..  tionedt — ^A.  As  &r  as  my  judgment  goee,  I  eheuM  say  altefti 

^^.  •  !  halt 
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J 1 1         "*;  .in  As  the  schooners  increased  the  seals  decreased,  and  the  lisesof  ( 

.:ir         ^*'.' .m''-'  traction  on  the  rookeries  were  noticed  t»d! 

|;j;!          l;  'P^<  I                        j,C,Bedpa(k,p.Vil.     nearer  and  nearer  to  the  beaek,  and  theUli 

'^}  ,V           I  ['  "  I                                                         seals  became  fewer  in  numbers,  and  harder  to  \ 

!1   ;  ^          ''9^  I                      In  1886  the  decrease  was  so  plain  that  the  natives  and  all  the  ag 

'  ""  I                      on  the  islands  saw  it  and  were  startled;  and  theories  of  idl  aortoi 

r  advanced  in  an  attempt  to  account  for  a  cause. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  size  and  weight  of  skins  aeeiA 
!  nor  had  my  predecessors  in  the  offloe,  up  to 

Lean  Slots,  p.  91.  including  1884.    The  casks  in  which  we  pi 

them  for  shinment  wi>fre  mad  a  hv  tJk* 


\i 
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soellcait  opportanity  to  obfs«rye  mme  of  tbe  seal  lookeriiM 
itwt  visit  to  the  iRlands,  and  spent 
I  Btodyifig  tbe  habits  of  the  seals^  both     jv«iioi#  Tuiih,  p.  487. 
eriea  and  in  the  adjacent  uraters.    I 
kurly  impvessed  with  the  great  nnmbers  to  be  seen  both  on 
I  the  water.    Dnring  the  summer  of  1889  tbe  Rush  was  so 
^aged  cmising  in  pursuit  of  yessels  engaged  in  illegal  seal* 
r  anchorages  off  the  seal  rookeries  that  season  were  short 
ent ;  hence  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  obserre  them 
n  land  as  the  preceding  year. 

)90  the  Mush  was  not  engaged  in  preventing  seattagovitsMe 
Ait,  and  we  spent  ninch  time  in  foil  view  of  the  seal  rook* 
iroising  aboat  the  seal  islands,  and  I  ateo  made  frequent 
» breeding  gvonnds. 

i*led  appearance  of  the  rookeries  and  the  absence  of  seals  in 
ras  very  noticeable  and  was  a  matter  of  general  remark 
officers  of  the  vessel  who  bad  been  on  the  former  cruises.  Very 
.  of  the  rookeries  which  I  had  formerly  seen  occupied  by  the 
entirely  deserted,  and  the  herds  were  much  smaller  than 
18.  My  attention  was  also  called,  by  those  conversant  with 
>  the  grass  growing  on  the  inshore  side  of  some  of  the  rook- 
o  the  three  different  shades  of  grass  to  be  seen,  indicating 
bhat  had  not  been  occupied  by  the  seals  for  several  years, 
3ir  diminished  number.  The  darker  shade  showed  where  the 
b  commenced,  and  a  lighter  shade  for  each  succeeding  year, 
three  or  lonrdMerently  shaded  growths,  reaching  down  to 
the  rockeries,  and  on  that  portion  of  the  rookeries  occupied 
3y  were  not  lying  near  as  compact  as  in  1888. 
equent  passages  during  1890,  between  the  Aleutian  group 
al  islands,  we  sometimes  made  an  entire  passage  without 
al.  Thiis  was  entirely  different  firom  the  experience  of  the 
rears^  indicating  a  great  failing  off  of  seal  lite. 

ear  1880 1  thought  I  began  to  notice  a  falhng  off  from  the 
us  of  the  numl^r  of  seals  on  North- 
rookery,  bat  this  decrease  was  so  very     l>ml.  Wi^stsr^p*  181. 
]Nrobably  it  would  not  have  been  ob» 
»e  less  familiar  with  seal  bfe  and  its  eonditioDS  than  I;  but 
discover  or  learn  that  it  showed  itself  on  any  of  the  other 
In  1884  and  1885  I  noticed  a  decrease,  and  it  became  so 
1 886' that  everyone  on  the  islands  saw  it.    This  marked  de- 
$80  showed  itself  on  all  the  rookeries  on  both  islands. 
^7  or  1888,  however,  the  decrease  was  not  felt  in  obtaining 
lich  time  the  standard  was  lowered  from  6  and  7  pound  skins 
ponsds.    The  hauling  grounds  of  Northeast  Point  kept  up 
:d  longer  than  the  other  rookeries,  because,  as  I  bdieve^  the 
iries  had  felt  the  draifi  of  the  open-sea  sealing  during  1885  and 
^rian  Northeast  Point,  the  cows  from  the  other  rookeries 
e  to  the  southward  to  feed,  where  the  majority  of  the  seal- 
ars  were  engaged  in  taking  seaL 

pursuance  of  Department  instructions  to  mCvOf  May  27, 1891, 
krefhl  examination  during  the  sealing 
he  faafatts,  numbers,  and  conditions  of     W,  H.  fWWhww^jKSS. 
d  sei^  rookeries  with  a  view  of  report- 
Department  from  observation  and  such  knowledge  ou  the 


I  .• 


ing  rookeries  by  myself  and  assistant  agents  during  the  moi 
June,  July,  and  August  showed  that  the  seals  had  greatly  diminL^ 
number,  and  we  found  large  vacant  spaces  on  all  the  rookeries  w! 
former  years  during  these  months  had  been  covered  by  thoa«^ 
seals;  that  prior  to  1888  the  lessees  had  been  able  to  take  lOO.uiH 
from  male  seals,  but  1  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  not  moi 
one- third  of  that  number  of  merchantable  skins  could  have  been 
during  the  year  1891. 

ALONG  THB  COAST. 

Page  1S9  of  The  Case. 

I  know  that  the  seals  are  much  more  scarce  this  year  tbai 

were  last  year.    I  do  not  think  it  is  right  t 
H.  Andrioiui,  p.  314.     the  mother  seals  with  pups  in  them. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  seal  were  speared  among  the  islands  in 

..       .     .         oec    Sound,  but  now  the  few  that  come  along  the 

Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  255.  ^^  ^^  obliged  to  go  far  out  to  sea  in  ordert 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  com] 

to  previous  years  t — ^A.  There  has  been  a  de 
Oearge  Ball,  p.  483.       decrease.    Vessds  that  used  to  get  with  e: 

ienced  hunters  3,000  or  4,000  in  a  season,  no 
with  experienced  hunters  less  than  half  of  that  number. 

I  find  the  skins  in  this  lot  to  run  much  larger  in  sizes  than 

2  known  as  the  Northwest  seals  that  are  now 

I  Charles  J.  Behlow,p.iOi,  on  the  American  side.    The  greater  percent 

f  \  these  2,170  salted  fur-seal  skins  are  of  tlie 

breeding  cows  with  fully  developed  teats. 
;  Some  years  ago  the  catch  of  the  Northwest  seals  taken  in  the 

i  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Berins:  Sea  (on  the  American  side^  contai 
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•t  say  positively  as  to  the  decrease  in  numbers,  bnt  I  know 
anch  more  shy  now  than  when  I  com- 

aling.  yM9  B<>nde,  p.  816. 

I  noticed  that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  nom- 
kis  seen  in  the  water;  also,  that  they 
t  shy  and  wakeftd,  as  compared  with  my     Henry  Br9wn,p.  318. 
>n8  in  1890. 

ix  or  seven  years  ago  I  commenced  to  notice  a  decrease  in 
€r  of  seals  arriving  in  the  straits  and 

.e  cape.  FtUt  Brawn,  p.  377. 

\t  see  as  many  seals  as  the  years  previous;  I  left  the  vessel 
t  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    The  seals 
voyage  were  more  shy  than  in  1889  and     Tho$.  Brown,  (No.  i), 
3nlt  to  capture.  ^'  ^^• 


;ed  to  be  very  plentiM  around  the  cape  and  in  the  Strait  of 

de  Fuca,  but  they  have  been  rapidly 

I  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.    We   LandU  Callapa,  p.  879. 

(ealing  a  short  time  ago  and  captured 

iais.    A  few  years  ago,  during  the  same  i)eriod  of  time,  we 

'e  caught  about  sixty.    They  are  wilder  now  and  more  diffi- 

ch,  and  will  soon  be  destroyed  if  guns  are  used  in  hunting 


as  much  less  number  of  seals  to  be  seen   Chat,  ChaUai,  p.  410. 
*th  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in  1890  than 


;ed  to  be  plentiful  in  the  straits,  but  for  the  last  five  or  six 

^  have  become  very  scarce  in  the  straits, 

w  we  can  not  find  any  more  there.    We   Ciroud  Jim,  p.  880. 

int  seals  in  canoes  for  about  20  miles 

ocean,  off  Cape  Flattery  and  up  and  down  the  coast,  between 

rbor  and  Barclay  Sound.    Seals  were  very  plentiful  along  the 

>r  eight  years  ago. 

rhite  men  or  traders  began  coming  in  here  with  schooners 
3d  us  large  inducements  to  go  cruising 
nd  we  commenced  going  further  from  J(u.  Claplanhoo,  p.  382. 
Lid  not  notice  any  decrease  in  the  num- 
Is  each  year,  until  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  vessels 
)  hunters  and  armed  with  shotguns  began  to  appear  in  con- 
numbers  off  the  coast.    Since  that  time  the  decrease  has 
rapid. 

ing  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  have  not  been  near  as 
ing  to  the  strait  [Of  San  Juan  de  Fuca] 
soast  as  in  former  years.    There  are  a    J^^-  ClapUmhoo,  p.  887. 
strait,  but  we  do  not  hunt  them  now, 
>t  secure  more  than  one-sixth  as  many  in  a  season  as  we  used 
ears  ago. 
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Itf  obMtvaMdBft  and  experience  in  1889  were  about  the  same  ae  fa 

the  pirevioae  year,  except  as  to  the  nuiober  of  seab 
XmI*  OMaffjfiiSiL     seen,  which  was  much  smaller.    There  was  a  per- 
ceptible decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  seen  hj 
Be  in  the  year  1889  as^oooipttred  with  the  year  1888» 

Hofttere^talk  about  the  seals  increasing  flron  year  to  vear,batIkso¥ 

they  are  decreasing,  and  if  they  keep  on  killiag 

j}fir9iDard0an,p.  823.   them  the  way  they  do  now  there  will  not  be  any 

left  ia  a  few  years. 

Ak  fcw  jeara  ago  seals  were  very  plentifdl  in  the  Straita  of  San  Jnao 

de  Fuca.    It  is  not  now  so.    They  are  so  scarce  in 

JtwnJEr  B^vk^p.  a63.      th^straits  tiiat  wedo  not  hunt  for  them,  theieany 

nare.    •    •    • 

Onetime,  when  Imnting  along  the  coast  with  a  spear,  oar  canoe  took 
100  seals  in  five  days,  but  we  can  not  catch  as  many  now.  Tliey  are 
▼ery  shy  aad  wild^  so  that  if  we  get  two  or  three  now  in  five  days  we 
would  be  doing  very  welL  I  hare  caught  only  eight  seals  this  yeai. 
Bef<»e  the  white  man  came  here  to  hunt  seals  with  the  shotgun  and 
rifle,  five  or  six  years  ago,  they  were  not  so  wild  as  they  are  now,  and 
by  this  tine  Ia  a  year  I  would  have  had  a  hundred  or  more  seals. 

Teass  ago^  in  the  winter  time^  seals  were  plenty  in  the  Straits  of 

San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  I  have  hunted  and  hel^ped 
JtgDavis,  p.  384.         to  catch  them  up  the  straits  as  far  a  Py^ht^  which 

is  about  37  miles  from  Cap^  Flattery.  Of  later 
years  they  have  quit. coming  in  the  straits  and  wedo nothontfor tbem 
there  any  more. 

Since  thO'Seal  hnntisg  began  to  be  industriously  pursued  about  the 

years  1884-^85,  and  the  transfer   of  American 
JaB,M.D<nmlas$,p.d6i.  schooners  to  the  British  flas:  at  Victoria,  British 

Golumbia,  took  place  to  avoid  seizure,  I  have  been 
made  acquainted,  both  firom  observation  and  conversation  withsealers, 
of  the  fact  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  seals. 

The  Indians  report  to  me  that  the  seal  are  very  much  scarcer  than 

they  were  in  former  years^  and  I  know  that  they 
Wm.  Dumcan,  p.  27^.      dont  bring  in  as  many  skins  as  they  did  in  fomet 

yearSi  although  skins  are  bringing  a  much  bettff 
price  than  they  used  to. 

From  the  reports  of  the  officers  to  me  I  learned  that  the  seals  -were 

much  scarcer  in  1891  than  they  were  in  188^,  i^hen 
G^  F0ffel,p,  43i.       I  first  sent  them  out. 

I  have  gone  out  of  the  business  because  it  became  so  unprofitable  oa 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  seids. 

•  •••••• 

A  few  years  ago  you  could  go  off  shore  about  60  mUes  ftom  San 
S'ffaneisee  and  you  would  come  across  thousa^uls  of  seals  leisurely  P" 
ing  north,  while  now  we  see  but  very  few.  I  fitted  out  the  scboojier 
Opgnet  in  1874,  which  was  one  of  the  first  sealers  to  go  to  the  BerioiT 
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I  we  h«d  BO  tio[d)le  fai  getting  aeaiB  at  tiiat  ttne,  for  tiMgr  ware 
Dtifal  and  gestie,  aad  w^ookl  stand  up  and  look  at  the  hunters 
^y  dftot  then.  Yon  oan  sot  do  that  now.  SealakiaFe  been^giow- 
scarce  within  tke  last  lew  yeacs,  and  it  does  notpay  to  At  out 
schooners. 

b  know  wtet  to  tiiiiik  about  tlie«chooBen.   CM^Framk,f.  280. 
one  thing  certain^  seals  ace  gettisg  soaroe. 

werenot  as  many  seals  last  year  as  there    _    ^  ._ 

»fintyeanIw«ot.  Wm^FroMsr,  9.43a, 

has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  to  be  seen  in 

th  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  since  I  first 

t  to  hunt  then.  Tho9.  CM»t<m;  9. «». 

'  knowledge,  and  from  cony^rsatnon  with  others,  I  can  state 

[y  l^at  seals  have  decreased  rapidly  in 

( off  ^e  Padfie  eoast  in  the  last  fiye  or  six  b,  M.  GremUttf,  p,  395. 

L  schooner  used  to  secure  from  700  to  1.400 

r  a  spring  oateh,  whereas  now,  with  all  the  improved  appliasees 

aad  yes^^  the  largest  catch  is  less  than  500. 

kve  jon  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animalA  in  the 
yearsf — Al.  As  I  have  not  hunted  on  this     cha$,  G,  Hagman  p. 
'several  years  I  am  unable  to  say.    When  436. 
ere  I  saw  no  difference. 

were  not  as  plentifal  along  the  eoast  this     Jm.  SarrUon,  p.  827. 
Hiey  were  in  1391. 

ex>orted  to  me  by  Indians  who  hunt  frir-seal  that  they  are  be- 

reiy  scarce.    They  have  noticed  decrease     jac H^rtiisnuK p.23Q. 
At  four  years. 

iai  i^re  getting  very  scarce  along  this  coast  and  Indian  fur-seal 

have  great  trouble  in  getting  any  now, 

former  years  they  got  plenty.  Sam  HaifiUhtia^p.  239. 

MTo  yon  noticed  any  decrease  in  tiie  qnantity  of  animals  in  the 
years  t    In  other  words,  do  you  find  them 
y  now  in  the  last  year  or  two  as  you  used     jet.  Eamm9n,p.  WL 
Of  course  not.  They  are  not  so  plentiful, 
nua    la  IS80  we  gci  2,100  seals.    Now  yon  couldn't  get  300  in 
le  time. 

b  noticed  a  decrease  in  number  of  seak  from  year  to  year  in  the 
of  the  Bering  Sea  since  about  1886,  and  for 
;  three  years  the  decrease  has  been  very    j.  ml  J7«f«,  9.2$. 
Up  to  about  1884  the  Bering  Sea  around 
ibikf  Iskkads,  aad  between  fiaid  islands  and  the  passes^  wito 
ng  with  aeals  during  the  breeding  season,  but  for  the  last  few 
ke  decreaao  in  numt^s  has  been  so  marked  that  I  could  aot  ful 
OS  it 
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Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 

to  previons  years  f — ^A.  I  think  there  has  been  a 

Wwu  Hmuam,  p.  484.       decrease  of  seals  as  compared  to  preyioos  years  of 

abont  25  per  cent  or  more. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals,  as  oom* 

J  ^       r  TT  m^  pared  to  previous  years  T — A.  Well,  for  the  lengtk 

^^•^  •^.  SofiMM,p.  Qf  ^i^j^  ^^^  J  j^^^^  Yi&m  out  there  is  not  much 

difference. 

OiMtooe7faaMo»,ji.440.      Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  seals  in  the  last  few  yearsf— A.  Yes,  sir; 
a  great  decrease. 


: 


Seals  are  diminishing  along  the  ooast^  and  unless  i>elagic  sealing  is 
Victor  JaokobBim,   p.  Stopped  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  seal  will  become 
828.  exterminated. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 

last  few  years  f — ^A.  I  have  found  a  decrease.  I 
Frank  Joktuam,  p.  441.  have  not  been  doing  much  sealing  in  the  last  three 

or  four  years.    I  have  been  otter  hunting,  princi- 
pally. 


Jack  Jo\n§an,  p.  282.        Seal  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as 

in  former  times. 


B 


About  six  years  ago  I  noticed  the  seal  herd  began  to  decrease,  and 

they  are  getting  less  each  year  ever  since  the 

MwUkJohmian,p.dSS.  white  hunter  came  about  here  and  commenced 

killing  them  with  guns.    •    •    • 


They  are  very  scarce  now,  and  very  wild  and  difficult  to  catch. 

The  seals  were  not  near  as  plentiftil  along  the  coast  and  Bering  Sea 

in  1891  as  they  were  in  1890.    They  wanted  me  to 
Jm.  Kean,p.  448.  ship  this  year  on  a  sixth  lay — that  is,  every  sixth 

skin  was  to  be  mine — ^but  I  thought  the  seals  were 
so  scarce  it  would  not  pay  me  .to  go.  It  is  the  common  conversation 
among  us  hunters  that  the  seals  are  getting  so  scarce  it  does  not  pay 
for  us  to  go  and  hunt  them  unless  they  will  give  us  a  better  price  per 
skin,  and  a  great  many  of  the  old  hunters  would  not  go  out  this  year 
on  that  account. 

In  1888 1  made  a  fishing  voyage  to  the  Bering  Sea,  and  while  in  there 

heard  the  captain  and  officers  discussing  about 
Jame$  Kennedy,  p.  449.  the  decrease  of  seals  on  the  islands  and  in  the 

water.  I  heard  it  discussed  on  our  return  at  thft 
different  x>orts  we  put  in  at,  and  also  in  Yictoria  on  our  arrival,  and  all 
said  the  seals  were  decreasing. 

I  have  often  conversed  with  many  other  persons  who,  like  myself 

were  engaged  in  sealing,  and  they  agreed  wn 
Jamee  XUmam,  p.  451.  me  in  the  Statements  herein  made  as  to  the  de- 
struction and  disappearance  of  the  seals  in  t^ 
northern  waters.    My  view  of  the  matter  could,  I  have  no  doubt,  he 
ooxToborated  by  hundreds  oi  p^t^u^  ^il^^t\&t\s^  in  sealing,  if  they  *^ 


1 
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[lis  season  of  the  year,  however,  they  are  absent  from  the 
;  and  Ashing  on  the  ocean. 

tting  very  scarce  on  the  coast  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
ndian  hnnters  can  not  get  any  more 
account  of  the  few  seals  that  are  left     Kinkooga,  p.  240. 
»m  the  land. 

illage  (and  we  stopped  at  over  nine  on  Vancouver  Island) 
)d  the  Indiansto  the  bestof  my  ability,      -,-.,^  «  «^     ^  „ 
1  agreed  there  were  very  few  seals     ^'"^'^      Mng-Haii, 
3d  with  the  great  numbers  which  were 
rly,  and  that  this  decrease  began  five  or  six  seasons  ago. 

rst  began  to  hont  seals  the  females .    ja$.  Klona6kei,p.  283. 
but  now  they  are  not  so  plenty. 

I  formerly  much  more  plentifdl  than  of  late  years.    In  the 
f  the  season  the  males  are  most  num- 
females  being  taken  toward  its  close,  Frank  Karih,p.  235. 
part  of  May. 

sr  to  find  the  pups  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.    There 
1  to  be  so  many  of  them  as  there  used     ivan  Krukoff,  p.  209. 


ippear  in  Prince  William  Sound  about  the  1st  of  May,  and 
Ly  quite  plentiful,  while  now  they  are     oiaf  Kvam,p.  236. 
nstantly  scarcer. 

iverse  with  the  masters  of  the  vessels  relative  to  the  fhr- 

^y  tell  me  that  they  are  scarcer  each 

kt  it  is  much  harder  to  make  a  voyage  Jm.  Laflin.  p,  451. 

tobe.    •    •    • 

Bxperience  in  dealing  with  the  people  interested  in  sealing, 

r  own  personal  observation,  I  know  the  seals  are  decreas- 

b  in  Beiing  Sea. 

further  says  that  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
rs  that  the  number  of  seals  has  greatly    „         , . .         ^,  . 
dthin  the  last  five  years.  ^*'*^*  ^^*^'  '•  ^^*- 

iced  in  examining  the  skins  of  the  northwest  or  ^^  Victoria 

ig  the  last  two  years  that  they  aver- 

laller  in  size  than  they  formerly  did.   lioaolAehes,  p.  453. 

'ceding  cows,  of  which  this  catch  used 

.  considerable  percentage,  are  now  almost  entirely  absent, 

iclusively  that  the  old  stock  has  been  exterminated)  and 

LIK>n  which  they  are  now  drawing  is  comprised  of  younger 


1 1  learned  when  fishing  in  the  Bering   CaUh  Lindahl,  p.  466. 
re  not  nearly  as  many  seals  there  as 
en  years  ago. 
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I  think  I  notioed  fewer  eeala  that  year  than  I  did  im  1889.   fMbs 

along  the  coast  are  not  near  as  plentifiilDow«« 
Tkoi.  Lowe,p,  871.        they  were  when  I  first  began  to  hnnt  them.  I 

nised  to  catch  9  or  10  seals  in  oae  day;  bat  tbej 
are  so  shy,  and  so  scarce  bow,  that  a  oaaM  does  not  get  that  mai^in 
a  mouth. 

Have  notioed  a  decrease  in  seal  along  the  coast,  and  it  is  the 

general  opinion  thai  they  are  deoceaaiiig  very 

J,  2>.  McDonald,  p.  266.     feygit. 

Q.  Have  yon  notioed  any  deco'ease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  in  the  last 

few  yearsoverwhat  it  wasa  few  years form^lyt^ 
AUaM»d«r  McLean,  p.  ^^  j  jj^ve  noticed  a  decrease  since  I  have  been  in 

the  business ;  I  have  made  a  catch  from  3,500.  com- 
ing down  to  1,5<»0,  a  little  less  than  one-halL 
Q.  You  do  not  consider  there  are  nearly  as  many  seals  now  as  there 
usai  to  be  in  the  water! — A.  No,  sir;  not  now.    I  have  been  in  the 
business  for  ten  years,  and  I  think  in  another  ten  years  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  less. 

The  sesds  were  not  nearly  as  plentiful  fn  1891  as 
Tkoi.  Madden,  p.  463.     they  were  in  1888.    I  think  they  are  decreasing 

rapidly. 

There  are  not  near  as  many  hunters  hunting  seal  as  there  used  tobe^ 
for  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  ferst.    I  know,  be-   jv^j^  Moion,  p.  284. 
cause  I  am  hunting  seal  all  the  time. 

The  hunters  say  the  seals  are  getting  sesarcer 
Wm,  Ma$<m,  p.  466.       all  the  time,  and  that  it  does  not  pay  to  go  unless 

they  get  more  fer  a  skin. 

Thorma  Maikacan,  p,      I  think  the  seals  are  not  so  plentiftal  on  the 
^®-  coast  as  last  year.    •    •    • 

Seals  did  not  seem  to  be  near  as  plentifnl  as  last  year. 

They  were  formerly  found  in  this  region  in  gr^t  nambers,  hot  ci 

j^^,  late  years  they  have  been  constantly  diminishing, 

225*^  Jiom«»  4t  ai.,  p.  Q^ing  to  the  number  of  sealing  veaseifi  engaged 

in  killing  ibem. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 

last  few  years  f — ^A.  There  is  no  doubt  bat  what 
Frank  Morcan,  p.  468.   there  is  a  decrease. 

Jno.  Marri$,p.  340.  Seals  are  scarcer  now  tiian  in  ferHier  yean. 

When  I  was  in  the  sea  in  1887  seals  were  very  plentifiil  there,  bnt  ia 

1889  there  were  not  so  many,  and  in  1801  there 
MoiCi,  p.  810.  ^^^  ^Q^^  ^^i 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  Aur-seal  used  to  oome  intoOlarraoeStnitSy 
a^i*x  *r .  1  ooo  ^^^  ^^  hasbecn  a  good  many  years  now  ^bM^Bf 
SmUh  Natch, P.2S8.       for.geal  have  been  seen  there. 
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have  only  been  two  seal  killed  by  the  four  canoes  hunting 
i  Mazou  this  season,  which  shows  plainly 
that  the  seal  are  most  all  gone.  ^an  Nathlanfp.  287. 

sal  are  not  as  plentiM  on  the  coast  as  they  used  to  be.    The 

kill  but  very  few  now.    In  former  years 

3d  to  get  many  of  them,  but  the  last  few     Neohantake,  p.  2il. 

ley  have  become  very  scarce  and  the  In- 

nters  take  very  few. 

we  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  fhr-seals 
ting  the  Pribilof  Idands.  Years  ago  I 
see  a  great  number  of  them  in  Bering  Sea  AHhur  Newman,p,  211. 
aking  passage  between  Unalaska  and  the 
Islands  during  the  breeding  season,  but  now  only  a  few  are 
id  these  are  observed  much  nearer  to  the  islands  than  was  for- 
:ie  case. 

were  not  so  thick  in  the  sea  that  year  as  they  were  about  four 
revious  to  that  time.    Seals  are  likewise 
decre£»ing  all  along  the  coast.  Oaiy,p.  391. 

were  much  less  in  numbers  off  the  coast  in  1890  than  they  were 

885.    They  have  either  been  destroyed  or 

)fr.    We  had  no  trouble  in  making  a  sea-      William  Parkeryp.^4A, 

she  coast,  weather  permitting,  of  from  700 

,  and  now  500  is  a  good  catch. 

are  very  much  more  scarce  than  they  were  when  I  began  to 

schooners.    I  never  see  any  more  big  herds 

sed  to,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get      Wilson  Parker,p.  392. 

now  than  in  former  years.    They  have  got 
d  shy,  because  they  have  been  hunted  too  much  with  guns. 
i  to  hunt  for  seals  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  of 
krs  have  not  done  so  because  the  seals  do  not  come  into  the 
ftny  more. 

)  are  not  as  many  seal-skins  offered  for  sale  now  as  in  former 
md  last  year  our  people  caught  leas  than  cheatoqua  Peterson,  p. 
bth  of  what  they  used  to  prior  to  1886.        393. 

ot  think  there  are  now  as  many  fur-seals     Eliah  Prokopi^, p.  21&, 
e  were  thirty  years  ago,  but  do  not  know 
se  of  the  decrease. 

ig  past  four  years  have  not  noticed  much      W.  Boh0ru,p.2i2. 
in  number  of  seal. 

tnow  that  where  Indians  formerly  went  out     Ahel  Ryan,  p.  299. 
»aght  back  fifteen  seals  they  scarcely  bring 
le  now. 

Iced  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  off     wm.  Shorty  p.  349t 
''lattery  when  there  to  1891,  a9  compared 
e  other  season. 
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come  in  contact  say  that  the  fiir  seal  are  bet 
ing  very  scarce  of  late  years. 

All  the  hunters  went  out  hunting  this  season^  and  retained  \ 
£1      Qi^i  V       Qon       discouraged,  only  catching  two  fnr-seak 
Geo.  SktiUka^p.  290.      fiir.geal,  like  the  sea-otter,  are  all  gone. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  fur-seal  life  has  consider 

diminished  within  the  past  few  years,  which 
Jno,  W.  8mWi,p.  233.     I  attribute  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  v 

have  been  engaged  in  pelagic  seal  hmiting  of 
years. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  comp 

GuBtave   Suf^valL  p.  to  previous  years!— A.  There  has  been  a  deer 

481.  From  the  time  I  started  sealing  I  guess  ther 

been  a  decrease  ol  25  per  cent 

Adolph  W.  Tlump9Mi,    They  were  not  nearly  as  plentiful  that « 
p.  486.  as  they  were  in  1890. 

Charlie  TlaJaatan,  p.    When  speax  was  used  seal  were  very  plen 
^'  since  shotgun  is  used  they   are   beeomisg 

scarce. 

Johm  C,  TolfMkn^p,  222.    Sealers  report  that  seals  are  not  as  i^enti 

in  former  years. 

From  my  personal  observation  I  know  there  has  been  a  very 

decrease  within  the  past  four  or  five  years  i 

CkoB.  r.  Wagner,  p.  212.  number  of  seals  found  in  the  North  Pacifi 

and  Bering  Seas. 

Budolpk  Walton,  p.  272.      Seal  are  decreasinff  on  the  coast.    HaTe  » 
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'iive  or  six  years  the  seals  are    Watkin$fp.  395 
^  fewer,  and  are  wild  aud  sliy 


T  than  ever  before.    This  season  the  natives 
any  as  last.    In  his 
-  exterminated,  and    WeokennneBck,  p,  272, 

^^  xiiore  seahng. 


^rs  ago  I  nsed  to  catch  seals  in  the  Straits  of 
,  out  for  the  last  two  or  three 
cieen  so  scarce  in  the  straits  that     Wispoo,p,  896. 
./  to  hunt  them  any  more. 

kve  become  very  scarce  around  Prince  of     -8»Wy  Teliaohy,p,d02. 

land  since  the  white  men  began  hunting 

choosers. 


iians  are  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  now  for  seal.    I  have  been 
times  this  year  and  have  only  killed  one  sedl,  and  only  saw 
ree  this  season. 

re  much  scarcer  now  than  they  used  to  be  six  or  eight  years 

jy  used  to  go  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  bunch*, 

ve  seldom  see  more  than  two  or  three     Tho$.Zoinok$,p.dS». 


CAUSE. 

ULOK  OF  HALE  LIFE  NOT  THE  CAUSE. 

Page  172  of  The  Cose. 

nndance  of  male  life  for  service  upon  the  rookeries  was  evi- 
f  the  number  of  young  bulls  which  con- 
sought    lodgment   upon    the  breeding     J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  li. 

^hly  improbable  that  the  rookeries  have  ever  sustained  any 
►m  insufficient  service  on  the  part  of  the  males,  for  any  male 
lot  possess  sufficient  vitality  for  sustained  potency  would  in- 
9e  deprived  of  his  harem  by  either  his  neighbor  or  some  lusty 
[>irant,  and  this  dispossession  would  be  rendered  the  more  eer- 
ie disloyalty  of  his  consorts. 

»1  being  x)olygamous  in  habit,  each  male  being  able  to  pro- 
I  harem  averaging  twenty  or  thirty  mem- 

tiie  proportion  of  male  to  female  bom  J.Stanley Bri>tDn, p. IB, 
lal,  there  must  inevitably  be  left  a  reserve 
immature  males,  the  death  of  a  certain  proportion  of  which 
iiT'Sny  way  Itffect  the  annual  supply  coming  from  the  breed- 
ds.  These  conditions  existing,  the  Government  has  i)ermit- 
ktng)  with  ttu:ee  exceptions,  up  to  1890,  of  a  quota  of  about 
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The  whole  time  I  was  there  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  M  ?r? 

vigorous  males  sufficient  for  serving  all  the  lenii 

Chas.  Bi-yant^p.  7.        on  the  islands,  and  every  year  a  surplus  of  n? 

ous  bulls  could  always  be  found  about  the  w 
eries  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  usurp  the  place  of  some  old  or  woncc 
bull,  unable  longer  to  maintain  his  place  on  the  breeding  guilds 
should  except  from  this  general  statement  the  seasons  of  1873  ani 
1875,  when  the  destruction  of  young  males  in  1868,  and  the  em»r  na 
by  tlie  company  under  their  misapprehension  as  to  the  cbaraciei 
skins  to  be  taken  for  market,  perceptibly  affected  the  male5  oni 
breeding  grounds.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  fertilizing  of  thefesj^ 
was  thereby  affected,  and  this  gap  was  filled  up,  and  from  this  tiiK 
there  was  at  all  times  not  only  a  sufficiency  but  a  surplus  of  mai^ 
fo.v  breeding  purposes. 

Plenty  of  bulls  all  the  time  on  the  rookeries,  and  plenty  bull'  fe 
IT  D  .  .  1AO  no  cows.  I  never  seen  a  three-year  old  cow  witb 
Karp  Butenn,p,  103.      ^  ^^^  in  July;  only  two-year-olds  have  no  pa] 


I  never  noticed  any  disproportion  of  the  sexes  that  would  leads 

'-  y  ,  su8pectthatthe"bull'' seals weretoofev,nori 

[^  ^^'  ^'^'  Clark,  p.  159.      than  an  occasional  barren  "  cow."   Thes« ^ 

",-.;'  were  so  few  as  to  excite  no  remark;  but  U 

-    J  such  disproportion  did,  in  fact,  exist  in  1888  and  1889  it  wastbe 

1      '  of  those  who  killed  them  at  sea,  because  it  never  occurred  at  all 

5  the  marine  hunters  became  numerous  and  aggressive.    I  meutio 

matter  here  because,  since  I  left  the  island,  I  have  heard  it  a:- 
that  the  mismanagement  there  caused  the  decrease  of  seal  life 
management  there  was  just  such  as  I  would  follow  if  all  the  s< 
longed  to  me. 

I  never  saw  any  impotent  bulls  on  the  rookeries,  and  do  not 


^1 
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nd  feeble,  or  badly  wounded  ones.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  idle  \ig' 
oroas  bulls  upon  the  rookeries^  and  there  were  no  cows  for  them,  i 
sav  many  such  bulls  last  year. 

Daring  these  years  there  was  always  a  sufficiency  of  vigorous  male 
life  to  serve  all  the  female  seals  which  came  to 
the  islands,  and  certainly  during  this  period  seal     ^-  N-  Oiidden,p,  109. 
life  was  not  affected  by  any  delQlciency  of  males. 

The  orders  of  the  ^'  boss  "  of  the  gang,  in  which  I  worked  in  1888  and 
1889,  under  the  management  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial (Company,  were  not  to  kill  the  flve-year  old     Alex.  Hamaon,  p,  116. 
bnJls,  because  they  were,  he  said,  needed  on  the 
rookeries. 

We  noticed  idle  vigorous  bulls  on  the  breeding  rookeries,  because  ot 
the  Bcardty  of  cows,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the 
i»w8  have  decreased  steadily  every  year  since     AggeiKu4hen,p,i2&. 
1886,  but  more  particularly  so  in  1888, 1889, 1890, 
iiuil891. 

And  I  am  satisfied  a  sufficient  number  of  males      ....  „  ..     ^ 
was dways  reserved  for  future  breeding  purposes.  ,  l».  38. 

That  during  the  twenty  years  I  was  upon  said  Pribilof  Islands,  as 
g»i6fal  agent  of  said  Alisiska  Commercial  Com- 
pany there  were  reserved  upon   the  breeding     H,H,Morniifre,p,4S. 
mimea  upon  said  islands  sufficient  vigorous 
bulls  to  serve  the  number  of  females  upon  said  rookeries;  that  while  I« 
va8  located  upon  said  islands  there  was  at  all  times  a  greater  number 
of  adult  male  seals  than  was  necessary  to  fertilize  the  females  who 
kaled  upon  said  rookeries  and  that  there  was  no  time  when  there 
were  not  vigorous  bulls  on  the  rookeries  who  were  unable  to  obtain  fe- 
male consorts. 

So  weU  was  this  necessity  for  reserving  sufficient  mature  male  life 
recognized  that  when  in  1887,  1888,  and  1889  the  depleted  rookeries 
(depleted  firom  causes  that  will  be  explained  further  on)  would  not  fur- 
nish the  quota  of  100,000  large  skins,  two  and  three  years  old  male 
seals  were  taken  to  make  up  the  quota  in  preference  to  trenching  upon 
this  reserve  of  maturer  male  life. 

The  XK>licy  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  lease,  was,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, to  obtain  the  best  possible  skins  for  market     ^-  S,  Molntyre,  p.  52. 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  rookeries  again  st 
iqmy,  for  it  was  not  only  in  their  interests  to  be  able  to  secure  every 
year,  untQ  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  full  quota  allowed  by  law, 
bat  they  confidently  exx>ected,  by  reason  of  their  good  management  of 
H^  business,  and  fiuthM  fulfillment  of  every  obligation  to  the  Govem- 
laent,  to  obtain  the  franchise  for  a  second  term.    I  was,  therefore^ 
always  al^  to  see  that  the  due  prox)ortion  of  breeding  males  of  serv- 
iceable age  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  rookeries.    This  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  prior  to  1882,  but  became  from  year  to  year  more 
Mcolt  as  the  seals  decreased.    'So  very  explicit  orders  were  given  to 
^  ^^ bosses"  upon  this  point  until  1888,  because  the  buUs  seemed  to 
^  plentiful  enough,  and  because  it  was  easier  to  kill  and  skin  a  small 
leal  than  a  large  one,  and  the  natives  were  inclined  for  thin  reason  to 


wii/iiuut  »  piip  «jy  iier  sKie,      xne  ouiy  txiws 
breeding  rookery  without  pu^^s  are  the  virg"in   cows  who  have  < 
there  for  the  first  time.    I  never  went  onto  a  rookery  in  the  bm 
season  when  I  could  not  have  counted  plenty  of  idle  vigomn* 
who  had  no  cows. 
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Talk  of  epidemics  among  seals  and  of  impotent  bulls  on  the  i 
eries,  but  those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  on  the  sea!  islands,  and  i 
business  and  duty  it  has  been  to  guard  and  observe  them,  have  no  k 
edge  of  the  existence  of  either.  An  important  bull  dare  not  atten 
go  on  a  rookery,  even  had  he  a  desire  to  do  so.  Exceptin^:  tii 
tremely  old  and  feeble,  I  have  never  seen  a  bull  that  was  impotei; 

Kor  is  there  any  shadow  of  fiict  for  the  idle  statement  made  from 

Simeon  Meloi^av,  p,  U6,  ^  ^?}^  ^^.^"^  ^  fS^''^''^^  <>*'  ^^^^  OH  the  m>lJ 

or  of  impotent  bulls. 
I  have  talked  to  the  old  men  of  our  people,  men  who  can  reme 
back  over  fifty  years,  and  not  one  of  them  knows  of  a  time  when  I 
was  not  plenty  of  bulls,  and  more  than  enough  on  the  breecUngi 
eries,  and  no  one  here  ever  heard  of  an  impotent  bnll.  •  •  * 
has  been  said  that  cows  are  barren  sometimes  because  of  the  d( 
of  bulls,  but  such  is  not  the  case  at  all,  for  the  only  cows  on  tlie  bi 
ing  rookeries  in  July  or  August  without  pups  aretiie  two-year-olds 
gins),  which  have  come  on  the  rookeries  for  the  first  time. 

Despite  the  lowering  of  the  standard  weight  of  skins,  care  waff  t 

annually  on  St.  George  that  the  residue  of « 
T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  63.        able  male  breeders  was  sufidcient  for  the  nee* 

the  rookeries,  and  instructions  to  that  effect 
given  to  the  assistants  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  Comnw 
Company.  In  this  we  were  aided  by  the  inaccessible  character  of 
of  the  hauling  grounds. 

During  these  years  there  were  always  a  suflBciency  of  male  sei 
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tt?d  been  dispelled  when  I  wa$  informed  that  the  combined  fleets  had 
raraed  ninety-one  x)oaching  schooners  ont  of  Bering  Sea  before  August 
»,  1891,  and  that  each  of  the  schooners  had  seal  skins  on  board,  which, 
I  the  aggregate,  numbered  about  30,000,  of  which  90  per  cent  were 
timd  to  be  females. 

Ihuing  my  stay  on  the  islands  I  have  never  seen  a  time  during  the 

reeding  season  when  there  has  not  been  a  num 

»  of  large,  vigorous  young  bulls  hanging  about     S,  B.  NettleUm,  p,  75. 

le  borders  of  the  rookeries  watching  for  an  op- 

>rtanity  to  get  a  position  of  their  own. 

The  ^^  dearth  of  bulls  theory"  has  been  thoroughly  and  impartially 

ivestigated  without  discovering  a  cow  of  3  years 

id  or  oyer  on  the  rookeries  without  a  pup  by  her   l,  A.  Noyw,  jp.  84. 

ide  at  the  proper  time,  and  1  am  convinced  that 

lie  virgin  females  coming  on  to  the  rookeries  for  the  first  time  are  the 

qIv  ones  to  be  found  there  without  pups. 

The  investigation  established  the  additional  fact  that  hundreds  of 
igorous  bulls  were  lying  idle  on  the  rookeries  without  cows,  and  many 
others  had  to  content  themselves  with  only  one  or  two. 

Hie  theory  of  "imi)otency  of  the  bull  through  overdriving"  while- 
f0ang  was  also  found  to  be  untrue,  and  it  was  shown  that  after  1878 
lU  long  drives  on  both  islands  had  been  abolished,  and  instead   of 
inving  seals  ft'Om  6  to  12  miles,  as  was  done  in  Russian  times,  none 
vere  driven  to  exceed  2^  miles. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  none  but  the  physically  strong  and 
iggressive  bulls  can  hold  a  position  on  the  rookeries,  and  that  a  weak 
IT  an  impotent  animal  has  no  desire  to  go  there. 

A  dearth  of  bulls  on  the  breeding  rookeries  was  a  pet  theory  of  one 
or  two  transient  visitors,  but  it  only  needed  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the   j,  c  Bedpaih,  p.  151. 
fookeries  to  convince  the  mostskeptical  that  there 
vere  plenty  of  bulls,  and  to  spare,  and  that  hardly  a  cow  could  be 
fcnnd  on  the  rookeries  without  a  x>up  at  her  side. 

For  five  years  I  have  given  this  particular  subject  my  most  earnest 
litteDtion,  and  every  succeeding  year's  experience  has  convinced  me 
^  tiiere  is  not  and  never  was  a  dearth  of  bulls.  The  theory  of  impo- 
teoey  of  the  young  bulls  because  of  overdriving  when  young  is  not 
vorthy  of  consideration  by  any  sane  or  honest  man  who  has  ever  seen 
1  boll  seal  on  a  breeding  rookery;  and  as  I  have  already  answered  the 
fMaon  of  overdriving  I  will  only  add  here  that  no  young  bull  ever 
goes  upon  a  breeding  rookery  until  he  is  able  to  fight  his  way  in,  and 

tt  impotent  buU  has  no  desire  to  fight,  nor  could  he  win  a  XK>sition  on 

tlie  lookery  were  he  to  attempt  it.    The  man  is  not  alive  who  ever  saw 

^  six  or  seven  year  old  bull  seal  impotent. 

There  was  always  in  both  seasons  a  great  sufficiency  of  adult  males 
to  serve  all  the  females  coming  to  the  island,  and 
I  noticed  each  year  a  great  number  of  idle,  vigor-   B.  F.  Sonhner,  p,  89. 
<^  bolls  behind  the  breeding  grounds  who  could 
H  obtain  consorts,  and  one  of  these  extra  bulls  always  took  the  place 
^an  old  male  unable  longer  to  be  of  use  for  breeding  purposes. 

And  that  the  seals  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  i^*  J^-  WaaUnum,  p.  489. 
;    ^  they  were  five  or  six  years  ago. 
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There  was  never  while  I  have  been  apon  the  islands  any  scarcity  of 

vigorous  bulls,  there  always  being  a  soffident 
DmI.  Wf^»ter,  p.  181.    number  to  fertilize  all  the  cows  coming  to  the 

islands.  It  was  always  borne  in  mind  by  those 
on  the  islands  that  a  sufficient  number  of  males  must  be  preserved  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  this  accounts  partly  for  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  weight  of  skins  in  1888.  The  season  of  1891  showed  that  male 
seals  had  certainly  been  in  sufficient  number  the  year  before,  becanse 
the  pups  on  the  rookeries  were  as  many  as  should  be  for  the  numherof 
cows  landing,  the  ratio  being  the  same  as  in  former  years.  Then,  too, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  vigorous  bulls  in  1891  who  could  obtain  no  cows. 

During  the  season  of  1891  nearly  every  mature  female  coming  upon 

the  rooke  'es  gave  birth  to  a  young  seal,  and 

W,  H.  WUliaiMy  p,  94.   there  was  great  abundance  of  males  of  sufficient 

age  to  again  go  upon  the  breeding  grounds  that 
year,  as  was  shown  by  the  inability  of  large  numbers  of  them  to  secme 
more  than  one  to  five  cows  each,  while  quite  a  number  could  secnre 
none  at  all.  My  investigation  confirms  what  has  been  so  often  ssud  by 
others  who  have  reported  ux)on  this  subject,  and  that  is  that  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  are  the  great  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur-seals,  and  that 
'  they  can  be  reared  in  great  numbers  on  said  islands,  and  at  the  same 
time,  under  wise  and  judicious  restrictions,  a  certain  number  of  male 
seals  can  be  killed  from  year  to  year  without  injury  to  the  breeding 
herds,  and  their  skins  disposed  of  for  commercial  purposes,  thereby 
building  up  and  perpetuating  this  great  industry  indefinitely,  and  thns 
adding  to  the  wealth,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  the  civilized  world, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pelagic  hunting  of  this  animal  is  to 
continue,  and  the  barbarous  practice  of  killing  the  mother  seal  with  ' 
her  unborn  young,  or  when  she  is  rearing  it,  is  to  go  on,  it  will  be  bat 
a  very  short  time  before  the  fur-seal  will  practically  become  extinct  and 
this  valuable  industry  will  pass  out  of  existence. 

RAIDS  ON  BOOEEBIES  KOT  THE  OAUSB. 
Page  174  of  The  Case. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the .  suggestion  has  been  made 
Report  of  American  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  is  due  to 
CammisHonera,  p.  378  of  piratical  raids  upon  the  islands  themselves  dnr- 
The  Case.  ing  the  breeding  season. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  such  raids  have  occasionally 
occurred  during  the  past,  and  that  some  skins  have  been  obtained  in 
that  way,  the  number  of  these  is  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  tha 
annual  pelagic  catch  as  not  to  affect  in  any  way  the  question  under 
consideration.  It  is  also  difficult  for  one  familiar  with  the  rookeries 
and  habits  of  the  seal  to  conceive  of  a  raid  being  made  without  its 
becoming  known  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  ox>erations  upon  the 
islands.  The  '<  raid  theory,"  therefore,  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy^ 
in  our  judgment,  of  serious  consideration. 

III.  The  statistics  which  I  have  examined,  as  well  as  all  the  inquiries 

made,  show  that  in  the  raids  upon  the  rookeries 
J.  Stanley  Broum,p.  18.  themselves  by  marauders  the  loss  of  seal  life  has 

been  too  unimportant  to  play  any  part  in  the  de- 
fitmction  of  the  breeding  grounds.    The  inhospitable  shores,  the  eifio- 
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re  of  the  islands  to  sarf^  the  un&vorable  climatic  conditions^  as  well 
the  presence  of  the  natives  and  white  men,  will  always  prevent  raids 
m  the  islands  from  ever  bcsing  frequent  or  effective. 

>iiring  my  stay  upon  St.  (George  Island  several  attempts  were  made 

poachers  to  get  on  shore  and  steal  the  seal,  but 

y SQceeeded, as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  on     Harrg K.Clark, p. leo. 

Be  occasions,  and  in  all  those  three  I  do  not 

ik  they  killed  more  than  1,200  or  1,500  seals,  including  pups.    If  any 

ers  had  effected  a  landing  we  should  have  known  it,  for  the  rooker- 
were  constantly  watched  and  the  natives  are  very  keen  in  this  mat- 


We  tried  to  make  a  raid  on  St  George,  but  the     ^«<«r  D^jfif^  p.  421. 
rtrtn  was  after  us  and  we  kept  out  of  its  way. 

>uring  the  time  I  was  on  St.  George  Island  there  never  was  a  raid 

the  rookeries  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  never    ,,,--, 

ird  of  any  such  raid  ever  having  taken  place.   ^""^  *•  Falconer,  p.  162. 

[  have  known  of  one  or  two  schooners  operating  in  Bering  Sea  as 
riy  as  1877  or  1878,  and  they  were  on  the  rook- 
ies occasionally  durfug  the  past  ten  years;  but   J^*  FraH$,p,  108. 
ey  can  not  damage  the  seal  herd  much  by  raid- 
%  the  rookeries,  ^cause  they  can  not  take  many,  even  were  they  per- 
itted  to  land,  which  they  are  not  by  any  means. 

Raids  on  the  rookeries  by  marauders  did  not,  while  I  was  on  the 

bud,  amount  to  anything,  and  certainly  seal  life 

kere  was  not  affected  to  any  extent  by  such  in-    S,  A,  QliddeB,p,  ill. 

arsons.    I  only  knew  of  one  raid  upon  St.  Paul 

daad  while  I  was  there.    It  was  by  a  Japanese  vessel,  and  they  killed 

^nt  100  seals,  the  carcasses  of  which  we  found  on  board  when  we 

sptared  the  vesseL 

We  sailed  about  January  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  sailed 
ikng  the  coast  until  tlie  latter  part  of  June  and 
tent  into  Bering  Sea,  and  sealed  as  near  to  St.    •/<>«•  GrymeB,  p.  iBi. 
George  Island  as  we  could,  and  caught  about  300 
<yr400  seals  in  the  sea.    Our  intention  was  to  make  a  raid,  but  were 
^Ten  away  by  a  revenue  cutter.    We  left  the  sea  about  the  latter  part 
«f  July. 

Hax.  Heilbronner, having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
Kcretary  of  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Agency,  and 
•«  such  have  in  my  custody  all  record  hoftkA  of  the   Max  HHlbranner,  p.  29. 
^pany;  and  among  them  the  daily  records  or 
'^logbook"  kept  by  the  agents  of  the  company  on  St.  George  Island 
^  1873  to  1889,  inclusive,  and  on  St.  Paul  Island  from  1876  to  1889, 
^tasive.    In  these  books  every  occurrence  was  carefully  noted  from 
^  to  day  by  the  agent  in  charge  at  the  time.    They  have  been  ex- 
^iied  under  my  supervision  and  show  only  the  following  raids  on  St. 
^rge  island  during  the  time  covered  by  them,  to  wit: 

Oeto6er  23, 1891  [i88il.— The  carcasses  of  fifteen  dead  pup  seals  and 
^^go  book  were  found  on  a  rookery.    It  was  supposed  that  the  crew 
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Skawmoh,  p.  243.  I  haven't  killed  any  seal  lately,  as  they  are  get^ 

ting  very  scarce. 

In  former  years  I  foaud  great  numbers  of  for-seals,  but  within  the 

last  few  years  I  have  observed  Hiat  they  have 
Alexatider8hyha,p.22^,  greatly  diminished- in  numbers,  so  that  now  I  do 

not  find  any  off  Gape  Elizabeth  and  the  adjaceat 
region,  where  formerly  they  abounded. 

8k9eiumg,p.  2U,  Have  heard  all  the  Indians  with  whom  I  have 

come  in  contact  say  that  the  ftir  seal  are  beoom- 
tng  very  scarce  of  late  years. 

All  the  hunters  went  out  hunting  this  season,  and  returned  home 
/s  Qt^ut.  Qon  discouraged,  only  catching  two  fur-seals.  The 
Geo.  Skuukoyp.  390.      fur-seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  are  all  gone. 


i 


To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  fiir-seal  life  has  considerably 

diminished  within  the  past  few  years,  which  fact 

Jno,  W.  SmUh,p.  233.     I  attribute  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  whidi 

have  been  engaged  in  pelagic  seal  hunting  of  kte 

years. 

i 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
Ou8tave   Sundvall    p,  to  previous  years  ? — A.  There  has  been  a  decrease,  j 
481.  '        Prom  the  time  I  started  sealing  I  guess  there  had  \ 

been  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent.  | 

I 

Adolpk  W.  Tkomp$on,    They  were  not  nearly  as  plentiful  that  season 
p.  486.  as  they  were  in  1890. 

Charlie  Tlakeatam,  p.    When  spear  was  used  seal  were  very  plentifol; 
^'  since  shotgun  is  used  they   are   becoming  very 

scarce. 

Jokm  C.  T0lma%,p.222,    Sealers  report  that  seals  are  not  as  plentiful  as 

in  former  years. 

From  my  personal  observation  I  know  there  has  been  a  very  great 

decrease  within  the  past  four  or  five  years  in  th^ 

ChoB.  T.  Wagner,p.  212.  number  of  seals  found  in  the  North  Pacific  and 

and  Bering  Seas. 

Budolpk  Walton,  p.  272.      Seal  are  decreasing  on  the  coast.    Have  noticed 

they  have  decreased  rapidly  the  last  two  years. 

Five  years  ago  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  sail  past  large  numbers 

of  fur-seals ;  many  times  we  found  them  asleep  on 
if.  Z.  Jra#fc5um,i>.488.  the  water,  and  they  were  not  easily  frightened  at 

the  presenceof  a  vessel,  but  for  the  last  two  year* 
the  seals  have  been  more  scattering,  fewer  in  numbers,  and  muchmoi© 
shy. 

In  my  journeys  in  these  waters  I  have  noticed  that  seals  are  mtiol^ 

less  plentifiil  than  when  I  first  went  there  Ave 
if.  Ih  WwihHrni  p.  489.years  ago,  and  that  the  decrease  has  been  t^oiy 
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ii  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  seals  are    Watkins,  p.  395 
^  fewer  and  fewer,  and  are  wild  aud  shy 
^  har4  to  catcli. 

ear  there  were  fewer  than  ever  before.    This  season  the  natives 
ibout  one-half  as  many  as  last.    In  his 
^he  seals  will  soon  be  exterminated,  and    Wwkennneseh,  p.  272. 
years  there  will  be  no  more  sealing. 

about  eight  years  ago  I  used  to  catch  seals  in  the  Straits  of 

u  de  Fnca,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three 

3y  have  been  so  scarce  in  the  straits  that      WUpoOyp.  896. 

►t  try  to  hunt  them  any  more. 

»ve  become  very  scarce  around  Prince  of     Billy  Teltaohy,p.Z02. 

Jand  since  the  white  men  began  hunting 

ichooners. 


dians  are  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  now  for  seal.  I  have  been 
3  times  this  year  and  have  only  killed  one  se^l,  and  only  saw 
iree  this  season. 

fcre  much  scarcer  now  than  they  used  to  be  six  or  eight  years 

ey  used  to  go  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  bunch', 

we  seldom  see  more  than  two  or  three     Tho8.ZoinQk8,p.dSS. 


CAUSE. 

I^GK  OP  MALE  LIFE  NOT  THE   CAUSE. 

Page  172  of  The  Case. 

>imdance  of  male  life  for  service  upon  the  rookeries  was  evi- 
)y  the  number  of  young  bulls  which  con- 
sought    lodgment   ux>on    the  breeding     J.  Stanley  Braum,p,ii. 
. 

jghJy  improbable  that  the  rookeries  have  ever  sustained  any 
rom  insufficient  service  on  the  part  of  the  males,  for  any  male 
.  not  possess  sufficient  vitality  for  sustained  potency  would  in- 
'  be  deprived  of  his  harem  by  either  his  neighbor  or  some  lusty 
spirant,  aud  this  dispossession  would  be  rendered  the  more  cer- 
ihe  disloyalty  of  his  consorts. 

(eal  being  polygamous  in  habit,  each  male  being  able  to  pro- 
a  harem  averaging  twenty  or  thirty  mem- 
nd  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  born  •^.  Stanley  Braton,  p.  is. 
qual,  there  must  inevitably  be  left  a  reserve 
5  immature  males^  the  death  of  a  certain  proportion  of  which 
otiiTSny  waiy  effect  the  annual  supply  coming  from  the  breed- 
ands.  These  conditions  existing,  the  Government  hafi  x^rmit- 
tt^ingy  with  ibsee  exceptions,  up  to  1890^  of  a  quota  of  about 
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100,000  of  these  young  male  seals  annually.  When  the  abundance  of 
seal  life,  as  evidenced  by  the  areas  formerly  occupied  by  seals,  is  con- 
sidered I  do  not  believe  that  this  could  account  for  or  play  any  appre- 
ciable part  in  the  diminution  of  the  herd.    *    ♦    * 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  vitality  of  seals  I  do  not  believe  any 
injury  ever  occurred  to  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  male  seals  from 
redriving  that  would  retard  ijie  increase  of  the  herd,  and  that  the  driy- 
ing  of  1890  necessary  to  secure  about  22,000  skins  could  not  havecansed 
nor  played  any  important  part  in  the  decrease  that  was  apparent  oa 
every  hand  last  year. 

The  whole  time  I  was  there  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  full-growa 

vigorous  males  sufficient  for  serving  sJl  the  females 

Chat.  Bryant,  p.  7.  on  the  islands,  and  every  year  a  surplus  of  vigor- 
ous bulls  could  always  be  found  about  the  rook- 
eries awaiting  an  opportunity  to  usurp  the  place  of  some  old  or  womided 
bull,  unable  longer  to  maintain  his  place  on  the  breeding  grounds.  I 
should  except  from  this  general  statement  the  seasons  of  1873  and  tc 
1875,  when  the  destruction  of  young  males  in  1868,  and  the  error  made 
by  tne  company  under  their  misapprehension  as  to  the  character  oi 
skins  to  be  taken  for  market,  perceptibly  affected  the  males  on  the 
breeding  grounds.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  fertilizing  of  the  females 
was  thereby  affected,  and  this  gap  was  filled  up,  and  from  this  time  on 
there  was  at  all  times  not  only  a  sufficiency  but  a  surplus  of  male  lift 
fo.T  breeding  purposes. 

Pleirty  of  bulls  all  the  time  on  the  rookeries,  and  plenty  bulls  baT6' 
IT  n  4^  1AQ  no  cows.  I  never  seen  a  three-year-old  cow  withoat 
Karp  Buterin,p.  103.     ^  ^^^  ^  j^y .  ^^jy  two-yearolds  have  no  pups. 

I  never  noticed  any  disproportion  of  the  sexes  that  would  lead  meW 

suspect  that  the  "  bull  ^  seals  were  too  few,  nor  mam 

H,  N.  Clark,  p,  159.      than  an  occasional  barren  "  cow.''    These  latteri 

were  so  few  as  to  excite  no  remark;  but  if  anji 
such  disproi>ortion  did,  in  fact,  exist  in  1888  and  1889  it  was  the  &nl^ 
of  those  who  killed  them  at  sea,  because  it  never  occurred  at  all  nnti^ 
the  marine  hunters  became  numerous  and  aggressive.  I  mention  thiS: 
matter  here  because,  since  I  left  the  island,  I  have  heard  it  assert^ 
that  the  mismanagement  there  caused  the  decrease  of  se^  life.  Th^ 
management  there  was  just  such  as  I  would  follow  if  all  tilie  seals  be- 
longed to  me. 

I  never  saw  any  impotent  bulls  on  the  rookeries,  and  do  not  believe 

there  ever  was  any,  unless  it  was  the  resolt  oE 
c.  L.  Fowler, p.  26.       age;  nor  do  I  believe  that  young  male  seals wffl* 

ever  rendered  impotent  by  driving.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  plenty  of  bulls  on  the  rookeries  for  breeding  purposes  gvX 
since  I  have  been  on  the  islands. 

I  never  knew  of  a  time  when  there  were  not  plenty  of  bulls  for  aK 

tiie  cows,  and  I  never  saw  a  cow  seal — except  ^ 
John  Frati9,  p.  109.      two-ycar-old — ^without  a  pup  by  her  side  in  tl»< 

proper  season.  I  never  heard  tell  of  an  impoten 
bttU  se»l|  UQV  ^Q I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing,  excepting  the  veiyo*^ 
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and  feeble,  or  badly  wounded  ones.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  idle  vig- 
orous bulls  npon  the  rookeries,  and  there  were  no  cows  for  them.  1 
saw  many  such  bulls  last  year. 

Daring  these  years  there  was  always  a  sujQSciency  of  vigorous  male 
life  to  serve  all  the  female  seals  which  came  to 
the  islands,  and  certainly  during  this  x>eriod  seal     ^-  N,  Qlidden,p,  109. 
life  was  not  affected  by  any  deficiency  of  males. 

The  orders  of  the  "  boss  "  of  the  gang,  in  which  I  worked  in  1888  and 
1889,  under  the  management  of  the  Alaska  Gom- 
nerdal  Company,  were  not  to  kill  the  five-year  old     J-lex,  Hanason,  p,  116. 
balls,  because  they  were,  he  said,  needed  on  the 
rookeries. 

We  noticed  idle  vigorous  bulls  on  the  breeding  rookeries,  because  ol 
scarcity  of  cows,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the 
«ow8  have  decreased  steadily  every  year  since     AggeiKu4hen,p,i28, 
1886,  but  more  particularly  so  in  1888, 1889, 1890, 
iDd  1891. 

And  I  am  satisfied  a  sufficient  number  of  males     j%i  ip  lo  a     <m 
was  always  reserved  for  future  breeding  purposes.  *     '        '  ^'  ^' 

That  diuring  the  twenty  years  I  was  upon  said  Pribilof  Islands,  as 
general  agent  of  said  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany there  were  reserved  upon   the  breeding     H,H.Mcintyre,p,^. 
rookeries  ai>on  said  islands  sufficient  vigorous 
bolls  to  serve  the  number  of  females  upon  said  rookeries;  that  while  I« 
'  was  located  upon  said  islands  there  was  at  all  times  a  greater  number 
of  adult  male  seals  than  was  necessary  to  fertilize  the  females  w^ho 
hauled  upon  said  rookeries  and  that  there  was  no  time  when  there 
▼ere  not  vigorous  bulls  on  the  rookeries  who  were  unable  to  obtain  fe- 
male consorts. 

So  well  was  this  necessity  for  reserving  sufficient  mature  male  life 
recognized  that  when  in  1887,  1888,  and  1889  the  depleted  rookeries 
(depleted  from  causes  that  will  be  explained  further  on)  would  not  fur- 
nish the  quota  of  100,000  large  skins,  two  and  three  years  old  male 
seals  were  taken  to  make  up  the  quota  in  preference  to  trenching  upon 
this  reserve  of  maturer  male  life. 

The  yoUcy  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  lease,  was,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
peeted,  to  obtain  the  best  XK)ssible  skins  for  market     ^-  ^-  Molntyre,  p.  52. 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  rookeries  against 
iiguiy,  for  it  was  not  only  in  their  interests  to  be  able  to  secure  every 
year,  untQ  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  full  quota  allowed  by  law, 
bat  they  confidently  expected,  by  reason  of  their  good  management  of 
the  business,  and  faithfol  fulfillment  of  every  obligation  to  the  Govern- 
m^t,  to  obtain  the  franchise  for  a  second  term.    I  was,  therefore, 
slways  alert  to  see  that  the  due  proportion  of  breeding  males  of  serv- 
*    iceable  age  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  rookeries.    This  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  prior  to  1882,  but  became  firom  year  to  year  more 
<t)fficalt  as  the  seals  decreased.    "So  very  explicit  orders  were  given  to 
the  '^bosses"  upon  this  point  until  1888,  because  the  bulls  seemed  to 
^  plentiful  enough,  and  because  it  was  easier  to  kill  and  skin  a  small 
^  than  a  large  one,  and  the  natives  were  inclined  for  this  reason  to 


who  had  no  cows. 

Talk  of  epidemics  among  seals  and  of  impotent  bulls  on  th< 
eries,  but  those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  oti  the  seal  islands,  anci 
business  and  duty  it  has  been  to  guard  and  observe  them,  have  no 
edge  of  the  existence  of  either.  An  important  bull  dai-e  not  att 
go  on  a  rookery,  even  had  he  a  desire  to  do  so.  Excepting 
tremely  old  and  feeble,  I  have  never  seen  a  bull  that  was  impot 


Nor  is  there  any  shadow  of  fact  for  the  idle  statement  made  fiv 

Simeon  Melovidov,p,  146. 


1!  jQ.«.^«  nr^i^,^^  1  lAa  to  time  about  a  dearth  of  bulls  on  there 


or  of  impotent  bulls. 
I  have  talked  to  the  old  men  of  our  people,  men  who  can  rei 
back  over  fifty  years,  and  not  one  of  them  knows  of  a  time  whe 
was  not  plenty  of  bulls,  and  more  than  enough  on  l^e  breedin 
eries,  and  bo  one  here  ever  heard  of  an  impotent  bull.  •  • 
has  been  said  that  cows  are  barren  sometimes  because  of  the 
of  bulls,  but  such  is  not  the  case  at  all,  for  the  only  cows  on  the 
ing  rookeries  in  July  or  August  without  pups  are  the  two-year-ol 
gins),  which  have  come  on  the  rookeries  for  the  first  time. 

Despite  the  lowering  of  the  standard  weight  of  skins,  care  wa 

annually  on  St.  George  that  the  residue  o 
T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  63.        able  male  breeders  was  sufficient  for  the  n 

the  rookeries,  and  instructions  to  that  effe 
given  to  the  assistants  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  Com 
Company.  In  this  we  were  aided  by  the  inaccessible  character  < 
of  the  hauling  grounds.    ' 

During  these  years  there  were  always  a  sufficiency  of  male  s 

breeding  purposes,  and  in  every  year  I  sa^ 
J.  H,  Moulton,p.  71.       numbers  of  idle,  vigorous  bulls  about  and 
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Ittve  been  dispelled  when  I  was  informed  that  the  combined  fleets  had 
famed  ninety-one  ix)aching  schooners  out  of  Bering  Sea  before  August 
25, 1391,  and  that  each  of  the  schooners  had  seal  skins  on  board,  which, 
ia  the  aggrei^ate,  luunbered  about  30,000,  of  which  90  per  cent  were 
foood  to  be  females. 

Dming  my  stay  on  the  islands  I  have  never  seen  a  time  during  the 
beeding  season  when  there  has  not  been  a  num 
ker  of  large,  vigorous  young  bulls  hanging  about     ^-  -B.  NettleUm,  p,  75. 
tiie  borders  of  the  rookeries  watching  for  an  op- 
{wrtonity  to  get  a  position  of  their  own. 

The  '^dearth  of  bulls  theory  "  has  been  thoroughly  and  impartially 
Dve.stigated  without  discovering  a  cow  of  3  years 
id  or  over  on  the  rookeries  without  a  pup  by  her   l,  A.  Noyen,  p.  84. 
ide  at  the  proper  time,  and  1  am  convinced  that 
lie  virgin  females  coming  on  to  the  rookeries  for  the  first  time  are  the 
oly  ones  to  be  found  there  without  pups. 

The  investigation  established  the  additional  fact  that  hundreds  of 
rigorous  bulls  were  lying  idle  on  the  rookeries  without  cows,  and  many 
»^ers  had  to  content  themselves  with  only  one  or  two. 

!nie  theory  of  "impotency  of  the  bull  through  overdriving'^  while- 
jwng  was  also  found  to  be  untrue,  and  it  was  shown  that  mer  1878 
ill  long  drives  on  both  islands  had  been  abolished,  and  instead   of 
iiiYing  seals  fcbm  6  to  12  miles,  as  was  done  in  Eussian  times,  none 
tere  driven  to  exceed  2^  miles. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  none  but  the  physically  strong  and 
iggreesive  bulls  can  hold  a  position  on  the  rookeries,  and  that  a  weak 
or  an  imjiotent  animal  has  no  desire  to  go  there. 

A  dearth  of  bolls  on  the  breeding  rookeries  was  a  pet  theory  of  one 
or  two  transient  visitors,  but  it  only  Deeded  a 
tiiorongh  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the   j,  c  Bedpaih,  p,  151. 
rookeries  to  convincie  the  mostskeptical  that  there 
▼ere  plenty  of  bulls,  and  to  spare,  and  that  hardly  a  cow  could  be 
£>nud  on  the  rookeries  without  a  pup  at  her  side. 

For  five  years  I  have  given  this  particular  subject  my  most  earnest 

ittmtion,  and  every  succeeding  year's  experience  has  oonvinced  me 

Ihat  there  is  not  and  never  was  a  dearth  of  bulls.    The  theory  of  impo- 

tooey  of  the  young  bulls  because  of  overdriving  when  young  is  not 

worthy  of  consideration  by  any  sane  or  honest  man  who  has  ever  seen 

abnll^sealon  a  breeding  rookery;  and  as  I  have  already  answered  the 

^estion  of  overdriving  I  will  only  add  here  that  no  young  bull  ever 

goes  upon  a  breeding  rookery  until  he  is  able  to  fight  his  way  in,  and 

SQ  impotent  bull  has  no  desire  to  fight,  nor  could  he  win  a  position  on 

tlie  rookery  were  he  to  attempt  it.    The  man  is  not  alive  who  ever  saw 

« six  or  seven  year  old  bull  seal  impotent. 

'Rure  was  always  in  both  seasons  a  great  sufficiency  of  adult  males 
^s^re  all  the  females  coming  to  the  island,  and 
1  noticed  each  year  a  great  number  of  idle,  vigor-   -B.  F.  Sorilmer,  p,  89. 
^  bolls  behind  the  breeding  grounds  who  could 
^obtain  consorts,  and  one  of  these  extra  bulls  always  took  the  place 
^^  old  male  unable  longer  to  be  of  use  for  breeding  purposes. 

^d  that  the  seals  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  M'L.  WoMwrn^p.  48d. 
a«  they  were  five  or  six  years  ago. 
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There  was  never  while  I  have  been  upon  the  islands  any  scarcity  of 

yigoroas  bulls,  there  always  being  a  safiSdent 
Dtinl  WehBter,  p.  181.    number  to  fertilize  all  the  cows  coming  to  the 

islands.  It  was  always  borne  in  mind  by  those 
on  the  islands  that  a  sufficient  number  of  males  must  be  preserved  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  this  accounts  partly  for  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  weight  of  skins  in  1888.  The  season  of  1891  showed  that  male 
seals  had  certainly  been  in  sufficient  number  the  year  before,  because 
the  pups  on  the  rookeries  were  as  many  as  should  be  for  the  number  of 
cows  landing,  the  ratio  being  the  same  as  in  former  years.  Then,  too, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  vigorous  bulls  in  1891  who  could  obtain  no  cows. 

During  the  season  of  1891  nearly  every  mature  female  coming  npon 

the  rooke  'es  gave  birth  to  a  young  seal,  and 

Tf.  H.  WUliams,  p.  94.    there  was  great  abundance  of  males  of  sufficient 

age  to  again  go  upon  the  breeding  grounds  that 
year,  as  was  shown  by  the  inability  of  large  numbers  of  them  to  secure 
more  than  one  to  five  cows  each,  while  quite  a  number  could  secure 
none  at  all.  My  investigation  confirms  what  has  been  so  often  said  by 
others  who  have  reported  upon  this  subject,  and  that  is  that  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  are  the  great  breeding  grounds  of  the  ^r-seals,  and  that 
'  they  can  be  reared  in  great  numbers  on  said  islands,  and  at  the  same 
time,  under  wise  and  judicious  restrictions,  a  certain  number  of  male 
seals  can  be  killed  irom  year  to  year  without  injury  to  the  breediBg 
herds,  and  their  skins  disposed  of  for  commercial  purposes,  thereby 
building  up  and  perpetuating  this  great  industry  indefinitely,  and  tbas 
adding  to  the  wealth,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  the  civilized  world, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pelagic  hunting  of  this  animal  is  to 
continue,  and  the  barbarous  practice  of  killing  the  mother  seal  with 
her  unborn  young,  or  when  she  is  rearing  it,  is  to  go  on,  it  will  be  bat 
a  very  short  time  before  the  fur-seal  will  practically  become  extinct  and 
this  valuable  industry  will  pass  out  of  existence. 

RAIDS  ON  BOOEEBIES  KOT  THE  OAUSB. 
Page  174  of  The  Case. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
Beport  of  American  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  is  dae  to 
CammisHoninra,  p.  378  of  piratical  raids  Upon  the  islands  themselves  dor- 
The  Case.  ing  the  breeding  season. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  such  raids  have  occasionally 
occurred  during  the  past,  and  that  some  skins  have  been  obtained  iii 
that  way,  the  number  of  these  is  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  thd 
annual  pelagic  catch  as  not  to  affect  in  any  way  the  question  ander 
consideration.  It  is  also  difficult  for  one  familiar  with  the  rookeries 
and  habitfi  of  the  seal  to  conceive  of  a  raid  being  made  without  its 
becoming  known  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  operations  upon  the 
islands.  The  '^  raid  theory,"  therefore,  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy^ 
in  our  judgment,  of  serious  consideration. 

m.  The  statistics  which  I  have  examined,  as  well  as  alltheinqninee 

made,  show  that  in  the  raids  upon  the  rookerie« 
J.  Stanley  Brown,p.  18.  themselves  by  marauders  the  loss  of  seal  life  has 

been  too  unimportant  to  play  any  part  in  the  do- 
fitraction  of  the  breeding  grounds.    The  inhospitable  shores,  the  expo- 


> 
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0 

ire  of  the  islands  to  surf,  the  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  as  well 
the  presence  of  the  natives  and  white  men,  will  always  prevent  raids 
OD  the  islands  from  ever  being  frequent  or  effective. 

}iiring  my  stay  upon  St.  (George  Island  several  attempts  were  made 

poachers  to  get  on  shore  and  steal  the  seal,  but 

y  sacceeded,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  on     flarry^.  Ctork,  p.  leo. 

ee  occasions,  and  in  all  those  three  I  do  not 

ik  they  killed  more  than  1,200  or  1,500  seals,  including  pups.    If  any 

ers  had  effected  a  landing  we  should  have  known  it,  for  the  rooker- 
were  constancy  watched  and  the  natives  are  very  keen  in  this  mat- 


Ve  tried  to  make  a  raid  on  St  George,  but  the     P^i^r  Bujfy^  p.  421. 
iTfii  was  after  us  and  we  kept  out  of  its  way. 

)aring  the  time  I  was  on  St.  Gtoorge  Island  there  never  was  a  raid 

the  rookeries  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  never    ,,    „  „  , 

lid  of  any  such  raid  ever  having  taken  place.    ^""^  '•  ^«'«^''»  P- 1^2. 

[  have  known  of  one  or  two  schooners  operating  in  Bering  Sea  as 

ply  as  1877  or  1878,  and  they  were  on  the  rook- 

£8  occasionally  durfng  the  past  ten  years;  but   J^-  FraU8,p.  108. 

By  can  not  damage  the  seal  herd  much  by  raid- 

l  tiie  rookeries,  because  they  can  not  take  many,  even  were  they  per- 

tted  to  land,  which  they  are  not  by  any  means. 

Bdds  on  the  rookeries  by  marauders  did  not,  while  I  was  on  the 

land,  amount  to  anything,  and  certainly  seal  life 

ere  was  not  affected  to  any  extent  by  such  in-    H^  ^.  Giiddei^,p,  ill. 

irsions.    I  only  knew  of  one  raid  upon  St,  Paul 

ibiid  while  I  was  there.    It  was  by  a  Japanese  vessel,  and  they  killed 

iMmt  100  seals,  the  carcasses  of  which  we  found  on  board  when  we 

iptored  the  vessel. 

We  sailed  about  January  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  sailed 

long  the  coast  until  tbe  latter  part  of  June  and 

rent  into  Bering  Sea,  and  sealed  as  near  to  St.    Joa.  OrymeB,  p.  iBi. 

George  Island  as  we  could,  and  caught  about  300 

)r400  seals  in  the  sea.    Our  intention  was  to  make  a  raid,  but  were 

Inven  away  by  a  revenue  cutter.   We  left  the  sea  about  the  latter  part 

rfJuly. 

Kax.  Heilbronner,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
^^tary  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Agency,  and 
*•  uneh  have  in  my  custody  all  record  boi^s  of  the   Max  Heilbronner,  p.  29. 
^pany;  and  among  them  the  daily  records  or 
'[kg book"  kept  by  the  agents  of  the  company  on  St.  George  Island 
from  1873  to  1889,  inclusive,  and  on  St.  Paul  Island  from  1876  to  1889, 
yclusive.    In  these  books  every  occurrence  was  carefully  noted  from 
^y  to  day  by  the  agent  in  charge  at  the  time.    They  have  been  ex- 
jjjjiaed  nnder  my  supervision  and  show  only  the  following  raids  on  St. 
"*orge  Island  during  the  time  covered  by  them,  to  wit: 

October  23, 1891  [i88il.— The  carcasses  of  fifteen  dead  pup  seals  and 
*  <^o  book  were  found  on  a  rookery.    It  was  supposed  that  the  crew 


r       '"^'Cgiviviingot^  small  islet  '>'"^  before 
Ay^r\^9.  cottrt.        ^^ntenAent  tor  j^   islands 

<r^ios6  «P««^fvi  pltpose  tue  g^uoue  lu 
llSSreuc^ J'^^^'  \SjSeJlnVS  t^ 

^^  Vo  sue.  -P«^^.  *  ^„  ,^,  ..oru,  <^S 

raids  ^n^fj^'    Every  ^Teved  n»tive« 

i^^^^wf  offi2rtb«  «^*ri  J^  ccmftde^ 
Sted  i«.*\J^ryer  succeeded  mB-^^ 
^nedition  t^^i^Jn-S-JS,  upon  Otter  ^ 
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iber  of  seals  killed  was  comaratively  very  small  and  had  no  ai>- 
e  effect  upon  seal  life. 

lines  they  try  to  land  on  the  rookeries,  but 

^thein  off  with  guns  and  they  never  get   i^iooli  EruJtoff,  p.  idS* 

als  that  way. 

ot  mean  to  say  that  the  seals  were  injured  because  a  few  were 

1  the  rookeries,  when  men  from  schooners 

n  the  islands  in  the  night  or  wlieu  the  fog   Aggie  Kusl^eny  j>.  128. 

Y  thiek,  for  the  numbers  killed  in  that 

er  amounted  to  much,  as  it  is  not  often  the  raiders  can  land  on 

y  and  escape  with  their  plunder. 

on  a  raid  we  would  watch  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
g,  and  then  kill  male  and  female  fur-seals 
uinatelyir    Probably  for  every  600  market-     j.  m.  Lenard,  p.  217. 
ns  secured,  double  that  number  of  pups 
3troyed. 

)  I  was  on  the  island  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four 
f  the  rookeries  to  my  knowledge,  apd  I 
iat  the  destruction  to  seal  life  by  raiding     a,  p.  Loud^  p,  39. 

0  is  a  small  part  of  1  per  cent  as  compai^ed 
)  numbers  taken  by  killing  in  the  water. 

•ften  difficult  to  entirely  prevent  poaching  on  the  islands,  al- 

Ln  my  judgment  it  has  not  been  of  suffl- 

portauce  on  the  Commander  Islands  to   Jno,MaiowanBhyfp,i^. 

y  perceptible  influence  in  the  diminution 

erd. 

ember  seeing  an  occasional  sealing  schooner  in  Bering  Sea  as 

)  as  1878,  but  it  was  in  1884  they  came  in 

imbers.     At  first  it  was  supposed  they  in-     a.  Meiovedoffj  p,  143. 

bo  raid  the  rookeries,  and  we  armed  a  num- 

len  and  kept  guard  every  night,  and  we  drove  off  any  boats  Tv^e 

[>ming  to  a  rookery.    Sometimes  in  a  dense  fog  or  very  dark 

ley  landed  <ind  killed  a  few  hundred  seals,  but  the  numbers 

1  this  manner  are  too  small  to  be  considered. 

ause  of  destruction  is  raiding,  which  has  been  done  upon  the 

)f  the  islands.    A  half  dozen  such  raids 

wii  to  me  personally;  but  while  it  is  not      T, F.Morgan, p. eb, 

)  for  me  to  state  with  certainty  the  skins 

'  secured  by  such  raids,  I  believe  that,  although  such  raiding  is 

ntal,  its  injurious  effect  as  compared  with  the  disastrous  results 

;ic  sealing  is  in^gnificant. 

i  were  only,  as  I  recollect,  tour  raids  on  the  islands  while  I  was 
3ut  little  or  no  damage  was  done,  and  seal 
not  perceptibly  affected  by  such  maraud-     j,  n.  Moulton,p.  72. 


my  personal  knowledge  of  the  number  of  seals  killed  upon  the 
r  Islands  by  raids  upon  the  rookeries  diu*- 
r  residence  there,  and  from  information     s.B.Nettleton,p,7&. 
through  other  sources^  I  conclude  that  the 
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this  way  does  not  exceed  3,000  or  4,000  skins.  We  were  acco: 
always  to  maintain  a  patrol  and  guard  upon  the  rookeries  wh 
the  weather  was  such  that  poachers  coald  laud  npon  them,  am 
the  least  suspicions  circumstances  measures  were  taken  to  forest 
attempts  to  steal  the  seals.  The  sea  is  usually  rough  in  the  fal 
poachers  try  to  get  in  their  work;  the  shores  are,  at  most  place 
cessible  from  boats,  and  the  natives  are  vigilant  and  active.  If  i 
hunting  is  stopped,  they  can  be  safely  trusted  to  defend  thepr 
upon  which  their  very  existence  is  dependent,  as  they  have  d« 
peatedly,  against  any  single  schooner's  crew. 

There  were  occasional  raids  made  upon  the  islands  [Comm«ind 

poachers  during  our  twenty  yeiirs'  lease,  bu 
Gu8tavemehaum,p.20Z.  were  generally  unsuccessfiirin  killing  any  e 

erable  number  of  seals,  and  their  raids  h 
appreciable  effect  ipon  the  rookeries. 

During  those  years  the  lawless  occupation  of  ei^iiii  poaching 

its  infancy.    Marauding  vessels,  it  is  tm 
ff,  G,  otia,  p.  86.  peared  from  time  to  time  in  these  waters,  b 

islands  were  so  well  guarded  that  durinj?  nv 
of  office  there  never  was  a  successful  raid  or  landing  upr-n  either 
islands  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  George.  The  only  landing  upon  any 
of  the  group  was  made  in  June,  1881,  upon  the  unoccupied  isl 
Otter  (not  included  in  the  lease),  as  described  in  my  special  rej 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  July  4,  1881.  On  that  ooca 
predatory  schooner  succeeded  in  landing  a  boat's  crew,  whokillw 
or  fifty  seals,  when  they  were  driven  off  by  a  boat  sent  by  me  ft 
purpose  from  St.  Paul,  about  6  miles  distant. 

Until  1884  sealing  schooners  were  seen  but  very  seldom  ne 

islands  or  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  few  seals 
J.  C.  Bedpatk,  p,  151.    by  the  hunters  who  raided  the  rookeries  oc* 
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There  was  bnt  one  raid  on  the  rookeries  while  I  was  there,  and  that 
took  place  on  Otter  Island,  about  sixty  skins  be- 
ing taken.    After  that  raid*  the  Government  kept      W'  -B.  Taiflar,  p.  177. 
a  man  on  Otter  Island  daring  the  entire  sonimer 
to  protect  it  from  marauders.    Eaids  on  the  islands  never  iiffected  seal 
Ufe  to  any  extent. 

I  do  not  remember  the  precise  date  of  the  first  successfhl  raid  upon 
the  rookeries  by  sealing  schooners,  but  I  do  know 
&at  for  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  many     J>anl.  W9b$ter,p.  183. 
SQch  raids  attempted,  and  a  few  of  them  success- 
faUy  carried  out,  and  that  as  the  number  of  schooners  increased  around 
the  islands,  the  attempted  raids  increased  in  proportion,  and  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  keep  armed  guards  near  the  rookeries  to  re- 
pel such  attacks.    Although  a  few  of  the  raids  were  successful^  and  a 
few  hundred  seals  killed  and  carried  off,  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  ten  years,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  seals  thus  destroyed  is  too 
fimflJl  to  be  mentioned  when  considering  the  cause  of  the  sudden  decline 
of  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BOOKEBIES  NOT  THE  OAUSE, 

■ 

Page  176  of  The  Case. 

Jn  studying  the  causes  of  diminution  of  seal  life  there  were  found  a 
variety  of  actual  and  x)ossible  sources  of  destruc- 
tion which  are  eflfeetive  \n  varying  degrees.    For-     j.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  17. 
tanately  the  most  important  of  these  sources  were 
direcUy  under  my  observation,  and  the  following  facts  presented  them- 
selves for  consideration. 

The  restrictions  upon  the  molestation  of  the  breeding  grounds  and 
upon  the  killing  of  females  has  been  imperative  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  lessees  since  the  American  ownership  of  the  islands, 
10  that  in  the  taking  of  seals  no  iiijury  could  possibly  have  occurred  to 
the  females  and  bulls  found  thereon. 

For  some  years  past  the  natives  were  x>ermitted  to  kill  in  the 
fall  a  few  thousand  male  pups  for  food.  Such  killing  has  been  pro- 
hibited. It  is  not  apparent  how  the  kilUng  of  male  pups  could  have 
decreased  the  number  of  females  on  the  breeding  grounds. 

If  the  seals  were  as  numerous  to-day  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  the 
manner  of  driving  and  killing  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  during  my  experience  there,  one     ckm.  Bryant, p.9. 
bundled  thousand  male  seals  of  from  2  to  4  years 
of  age  could  be  taken  from  the  hauling  grounds  annually  for  an  indefi- 
oite  period  ¥rithout  diminution  of  the  seal  herd. 

Because  of  the  manner  of  killing  seals  on  the  islands,  the  precautions 
taken  to  kill  only  males  of  from  2  to  5  years,  and 
the  careful  limitation  of  the  numbers  taken,  I  am     S.  N.  Buyniuhy  p.2Q. 
fclly  convinced  that  the  taking  of  seals  on  the 
^bilof  Islands  could  never  affi^tthe  numbers  of  the  s^  herd  or  d^ 
plete  the  rookeries, 


> 
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I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Company,  the  former 

lessees  of  the  seal  islands,  and  their  instructions 
Leander  Cox,  p.  417,       were  to  nse  the  utmost  care  in  taking  their  quota 

of  seals,  so  that  there  might  be  no  diminution  in 
number  firom  year  to  year,  and  I  personally  know  those  instractiomi 
were  rigidly  enforced. 

And  that  if  no  other  agency  is  at  work  in  destroying  seal  life  100,000 

bachelor  seals  can  be  taken  from    the  Pribilof 
SamlFaleonerfp,  1^1.    Islands  yeaiiy  for  an  Id  definite  period,  provided 

the  rookeries  were  in  the  same  condition  they 
were  in  1871.  Of  this  I  am  conviuced  irom  the  fact  that  the  seals  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  all  the  time  I  was  upon  the  islands,  when 
J.0(),000  were  killed  every  year,  except  one,  when  95,000  were  taken. 
J  The  management  of  the  sealeries  upon  Copper  Island,  under  Eu^^sian 
\  occupation,  was  left  wholly  to  the  native  chiefs 

f    c,F.Em%lKreb9, p.  196.  and  ignorant  laborers  of  the  Bussian  American 

Company.  The  work  of  killing  the  seals  and 
curing  the  skins  was  done  by  them  in  a  very  unsystematic,  careless 
way;  but  even  then  it  was  understood  that,  as  the  seals  are  jwlygam- 
ous,  the  surest  way  to  secure  an  increase  of  the  herd  was  to  kiU  oS 
surplus  males  and  spare  the  females,  and  this  was  systematically  prac- 
ticed, resulting,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  most  satisfactorily.  Aftertheexpira- 
tion  of  the  francluse  of  the  Eussian  American  Company,  in  1867 1  think  it 
was,  and,  their  abandonment  of  \he  island  and  the  execution  of  the 
'lease  to' Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co..  in  1871,  several  different  parties 
visited  the  island,  killed  seals  injudiciously,  and  inflicted  great  iujuiy 
upon  the  rookeries.  They  Were  restrained  to  some  extent  by  the  na- 
tives from  indiscriminate  slaughter,  but;  I  have  no  doubt  they  killed 
more  m2)Ie  seals  than  they  ought  to  havedone,  and  perhaps  also  some 
females.  Upon  my  ar]g^al  at  the  island,  in  1871,  the  native  chief  told 
me  that  the  seals  wereljot  as  plentiful  as  they  had  b^en  formerly.  I 
announced  that  we  intJ^hded  to  secure  6,000  skins  that  year.  They 
protested  that  it  was  too  many,  and- begged  that  a  smaller  number  be 
killed  for  one  year  at  least.  We,  however,  gotj  the  6,000  skins  as  pro- 
posed, and  an  almost  constantly'increasing  number  in  every  subse- 
quent year  as  long  as  I  stayed  on  th)^  islands,' \intil  in  1880  the  rook- 
eries had  so  developed  that  about  30,000  skinsVere  taken,  without  in 
the  least  injuring  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  increase 
for  the  next  ten  years  allowed  still  larger  numbers  to  be  kiUed,  amount- 
ing, I  think,  in  one  of  the  years  of  the  second  decade  of  the  lease  to 
about  40,000  skins. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  methods  pursued,  respectively, 
upon  the  Pribilof  Group  and  Commander  Islands  the  respective  lessees 
of  the  two  interests  sent  Capt.  Daniel  Webster,  an  expert  sealer  of 
many  years'  experience  in  the  business,  and  who  was  at  the  time  in  the 
service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  St.  Paid  Island,  to  a^ 
sist  and  instruct  me  through  the  summer  of  1874  in  the  best  manner  of 
handling  seal  droves,  salting  skins,  and,  generally,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business.  In  working  under  his  direction  I  found  that  the  metho(te 
pursued  by  the  respective  parties  upon  the  different  sealeries  did  not 
differ  in  any  essential  feature.  The  main  object  in  both  places  was  to 
select  good  skins  for  market  and  sp^^e  all  female  seals  and  enough  vi^ 
orous  bulls  to  serve  them.  When  the  supply  of  bulls  is  more  tliaa 
enough  I  have  no  doubt  the  number  of  offspring  is  diminished.  Th^ 
bolIS;  when  overnumerous,  fight  savagely  for  the  possession  of  the  oovr 
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and  nnintentionally  destroy  many  young  in  their  conflicts.  The 
hiest  condition  of  a  rookery  is,  no  dpubt,  when,  under  the  laws  of 
famous  reprodnction  for  this  species,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
iferlf  balanced* 

Sowing  the  surrender  of  occupancy  of  these  islands  by  the  Bus- 
American  Oompany  in  1868,  the  sealeries 
Mt  open  to  all  parties  and  various,  expedi-    Gustave  Niebaum,p.202, 
visited  them  unrestricted  by  any  govern- 
aJ  control.    Their  catches  amounted  in  1868  to  about  15,000;  in 
to  about  20,000,  and  in  1870  to  about  ;K),000  skins. 
1871  the  Russian  Government  executod  the  lease  to  Hutchinson, 
&  Co.,  and  it  was  found  necesssary  to  restrict  the  killing  for  this 
to  about  6,000  skins,  because  the  rookeries  had  been  largely  de- 
1  by  the  excessive  killing,  unwise  methods,  and  heedless  hus- 
ry.    The  result  of  improved  methods  showed  themselves  at  once, 
he  rookeries  steadily  increased  in  size  and  number  of  occupants. 
rere  thus  enabled  to  procure  an  almost  constantly  increasing  num- 
f  skins  from  year  to  year  during  the  whole  term  of  our  lease.    We 
unrestricted  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  taken,  and  after  the  first 
rears  of  the  lease  were  urged  by  the  Russian  authorities  upon  the 
Is  to  take  more  tlian  we  wanted  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
tkin  market. 

evisited  the  islands  on  various  occasions  subsequent  to  1871,  and 
bsorvations  confirmed  the  fact  that  we  were  moving  in  the  right 
taon  to  secure  an  increase  of  the  rookeries.  The  experience  of  the 
e  term  of  the  lease  proves  conclusively  that  our  policy  in  conduct- 
he  business  was  a  wise  one  and  that  our  manner  of  handling,  man- 
^,  and  killing  the  seals  was  in  every  respect  what  it  should  have 
.  This  x>olicy  was  predicated  upon  the  custom  of  the  liussian 
fiean  Gomx>any  observed  during  many  years  and  strengthened  by 
»wn  actual  experience  in  conducting  the  business  of  taking  seals 
I  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1867-'68  and  1860,  and  more  particularly 
Dg  the  season  of  1868,  when  there  was  unrestricted  sealing  done  by 
(HIS  parties  regardless  of  the  future  of  the  rookeries.  The  perni- 
s  effects  of  the  methods  pursned  by  them  were  at  once  observed, 
measures  immediately  taken  by  me,  aided  by  the  natives,  over 
m  I  had  complete  control,  to  correct  their  practices  and  bring  them 
lin  the  reasonable  customs  already  proved  efficacious  in  preserving 
rookeries  firom  annihilation, 

'the  right  proportion  is  maintained  between  the  sexes,  the  greatest 

iible  number  of  progeny  is  assured.    As  long 

f^  were  able  to  keep  exclusive  control,  undis-    s,  B.  Melntyrej  p,  53. 

)ed  by  outside  influences,  we  maintained  the 

uly  increase  of  the  herd  and  profitable  returns  from  the  industry. 

t^  outside  parties,  beyond  our  Jurisdiction,  carried  on  their  de- 

ictiTe  work,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  equilibrium  of  the  sexes 

ft  destroyed,  any  calculation  of  those  in  charge  of  the  islands  was 

Uified  or  miscarried,  and  the  speedy  decrease  and  ultimate  destruc- 

n  of  the  seals  and  sealing  industry  made  certain. 

^^  protect  and  take  good  care  ol  the  seals,  and  if  they  were  not 

W  in  the  sea  we  could  make  them  increase 

iMjn  the  islands  so  that  they  would  be  as  many    4.  Mehvedof,  p.  145. 
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The  greatest  care  was  exercised  in  tlie  di 
under  precisely  similar  conditioiis  the  herd  had  increa^d  in  l 
years;  the  number  of  skins  originally  apportioned  to  St.  Geor^  J 
was  reduced  at  an  early  date,  and  only  increased  in  proptTti 
the  rookeries^  expansion.  No  disturbance  of  the  rookeries  va.^ 
mitted,  even  the  presence  of  dogs  and  use  of  firearms  being  pn^Iii 
during  the  presence  of  the  seals. 

The  management  of  the  rookeries  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  11 

Commercial  Company's  lease  resulted  in  » i 

Leon  slo88,  p.  91.  increase  of  seals.    The  same  business  mm 

ment  continued,  and  the  same  system  wasp&n 
to  the  end  of  the  term,  yet  in  the  last  hye  years  the  rookeries  fell 
Cleaily  it  was  through  no  fault  of  the  company,  and  resulted  from  9 
cause  beyond  their  control.  I  do  not  think  the  Alaska  CJommp? 
Company  made  any  mistakes  in  managing  the  seal  herd.  They  haiK 
them  in  every  respect  as  I  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  my  ( 
personal  property,  and  as  I  would  do  if  they  were  now  to  come  iflto 
hands.  If  they  erred  in  any  particular  in  their  management  it  wi 
their  futile  attempt  in.  1888  and  1889  to  stop  the  waste  of  seal  life  at 
island  spigot  while  it  was  running  out  at  the  bunghole  of  pelade  stal 

The  record  shows  that  we  did  not  finish  the  catch  as  early  in  l^- 
had  been  done  in  former  years.  I  do  not  think  this  was  irom  any 
of  seals,  but  was  caused  by  greater  care  in  making  our  selection  of 
mals  to  be  killed. 

I  again  visited  St.  Paul  Island  and  remained  there  several  day 

the  summer  of  1885,  but  saw  no  evidence  tbe 
Geo.  H.  Temple,  p,  154.    when  formerly  on  the  island,  to  lead  me  to  ti 

that  the  lessees  were  damagiiig  the  rookeric 
doing  anything  difierent  from  what  a  judicious  regard  for  the  ftta 
the  industry  would  dictate. 
In  giving  this  evidence  I  am  as  free  from  prejudice  as  is  possible ^ 

nnfxkrf  aininnr     a.a  T  Hn     a.  foAlincr  f.'ha.f:  f.liA  lo-fiA  loaaAAO  fvAatAfl  016  IS' 
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Opinions, — American  Cammissianers* 

Page  177  of  The  Case. 

g  answered  the  first  of  the  two  queries  relating  to  conditions 

fe  at  the  present  time,  the  second  becomes 

It.    It  is:  Has  the  decrease  in  numbers    ^^^ofAmi^nComr 

nflned  to  any  particular  class  of  seals,  q^"^^'  ^' 

Qost  notable  in  an^  class  or  classes  f    In 

:o  this  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  diminution  in  numbers  began 

Unues  to  be  most  notable  in  female  seals. 

ft 

natter  of  fact,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  us  that 
tie  greater  part  of  the  seals  taken  at  sea 
des;  indeed,  we  have  yet  to  meet  with  Report  of  American  Com- 
lencU  to  the  contrary.  The  statements  of  "c!^''^'  3&r  of  The 
ho  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  catch 
ic  sealers  might  be  quoted  to  almost  any  extent  to  the  effect 
least  80  per  cent  of  the  seals  thus  taken  are  females.  On  one 
L  we  examined  a  pile  of  skins  picked  out  at  random,  and  which 
I  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  part  of  a  pelagic  catch,  and 
lem  nearly  all  females.  When  the  sealers  themselves  are  not 
ed  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  testifying  against  their  own  in- 
ihey  give  similar  testimony.  The  master  of  the  sealing  schooner 
uan  declared  tbat  in  the  catch  of  1890,  when  he  secured  several 
[  seals,  the  proi>ortion  of  females  to  males  was  about  four  to  one, 
)ne  occasion  in  a  lot  of  sixty  seals,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  he 
the  number  of  females  with  young,  finding  47. 

ecrease  in  the  number  of  seals  is  the  re-    Report  of  American  Com- 
he  evil  effects  of  pelagic  sealing  n^sewners^p.  379  of  The 

Opinions. — Dr.  Allen. 
Page  177  of  The  Case. 

rom  the  foregoing  summary  it  is  evident  that  the  decline  in  the 
of  the  killable  seals  at  the  Pribilof  rook-  ^  ..  ,  ^  r^  r  ^  >« 
A  the  immense  decrease  in  the  total  num-  i^paomi 
eals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  not  due  to  '  ^'  ' 
mge  in  the  management  of  the  seal  herd  at  the  islands,  but  to 
ect  and  unquestionably  deleterious  effects  of  pelagic  sealing, 
islands  the  killing  is  regulated  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
B  seals  on  the  rookeries;  the  designated  quota  is  limited  to  non- 
Qg  young  males,  and  every  seal  killed  is  utilized.  The  killing, 
8  regulated,  does  not  impair  the  productiveness  of  the  rookeries, 
skgic  sealing  the  slaughter  is  indiscriminate  and  unlimited,  and 
B  proportion  of  the  seals  killed  are  lost.  The  catch  also  consists 
t  wholly  of  breeding  females,  which  at  the  time  of  capture  are 
teavywith  young  or  have  young  on  the  rookeries  depending 
tliein  for  sustenance.  Thus  two  or  more  seals  are  destroyed  to 
oue  utilize  J,  and  nearly  all  are  drawn  from  the  class  on  which 
^ry  existence  of  the  seal  herd  depends. 

20bs 
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Opinions — Experts, 

Page  177  of  The  Case. 

I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  sealing  industry,  and  felt 

a  great  desire  to  have  them  protected  from  de- 
€ho.  jB.  Adama,  p.  l58.8truction,  and  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the 

great  decrease  in  the  number  now  annually  arriv- 
ing at  the  seal  islands  is  due  entirely  to  the  killing  of  female  seals  by  pe- 
lagic hunters. 

From  my  general  knowledge  of  natural  history,  from  my  study  of 

the  habits  of  seals^  as  well  as  from  the  opporta- 
A,B.Alexafider,p.do6,  nities  I  have  had  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 

sources  of  destruction  which  are  at  work,  I  firmly 
believe  that  pelagic  sealing  would  not  only  account  for  the  dimination 
of  the  seal  herd,  but  if  continued  the  seals  will  inevitably  be  commer- 
cially destroyed. 

Job.  ArvMirong,  p.  2.         I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  seals 

on  the  islands  since  I  left  there,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  due  to  pelagic  hunting. 

My  people  wondered  why  this  was  so,  and  no  one  could  tell  why  until 

we  learned  that  hunters  in  schooners  were  shoot- 

Kmriek  ArUmanoff,  p.  ing  and  destroying  them  in  the  sea.  Then  we 
100.  knew  what  the  trouble  was,  for  we  knew  the  seals 

they  killed  and  destroyed  must  be  cows,  for  most 
all  the  males  remain  on  or  near  the  islands  until  they  go  away  in  the 
fall  or  forepart  of  the  winter.  We  also  noticed  dead  pups  on  the  rook- 
eries, that  had  been  starved  to  death. 

If  they  had  not  killed  the  seals  in  the  sea  there  would  be  as  many  on 
the  rookeries  as  there  was  ten  years  ago.  There  was  not  more  than  ODe- 
fourth  as  many  seals  in  1891  as  there  was  in  1880.  We  understand  the 
danger  there  is  in  the  seals  being  all  killed  off  and  that  we  will  have  no 
way  of  earning  our  living.  There  is  not  one  of  us  but  what  believes  if 
they  had  not  killed  them  off  by  shooting  them  in  the  water  there  woald 
be  as  many  seals  on  the  island  now  as  there  was  in  1880,  and  we  could 
go  on  forever  taking  100,000  seals  on  the  two  islands;  but  if  they  get 
less  as  fast  as  they  have  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  will  be  non» 
left  in  a  little  while. 

TJi)on  examining  the  Bering  Sea  catch  for  1891,  as  based  upon  the 

records  of  the  Victoria  custom-house,  I  ascertained 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  p,  19.  that  nearly  30,000  seals  had  been  taken  by  the 

British  fleet  alone  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1891.  When  there  is  added  to  this  the  catch  of  the  American 
vessels,  the  dead  pups  upon  the  rookeries,  and  allowances  made  for 
those  that  are  killed  and  not  recovered,  we  have  a  catch  which  will  not 
only  nearly  reach  in  numbers  the  quota  of  male  seals  allowed  to  be 
taken  upon  the  islands  in  years  gone  by,  but  we  have  a  catch  in  the 
securing  of  which  destruction  has  fallen  most  heavily  upon  the  producing 
females.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  further  fact.  The  young  bachelor  seals 
can  lie  idly  on  the  hauling  grounds  and  through  the  i)eculiarities  of 
their  physical  economy  sustain  life  with  a  small  supplyof  food,  but  tbo 
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must  range  the  ocean  in  search  of  nourishment  that  they  may 
the  demands  made  upon  them  by  their  young.  That  seals  go  a 
distance  from  the  islands  I  know  from  personal  observation,  for 
iw  them  120  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  island  on  the  way  to 
7ak.  That  the  females  outnumber  the  males  ten  to  one  is  well 
n,  otherwise  the  hauling  ground  would  present  such  an  array  of 
>Ie  seal  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  Government  to 
tnd  the  annual  quota.  It  inevitably  follows  that  the  females  are 
ass  most  preyed  upon  in  Bering  Sea.  JSo  class  of  animals  whicli 
forth  but  a  single  offspring  annually  can  long  sustain  itself 
8t  the  destruction  of  the  producers. 

a  result  of  my  investigations  I  believe  that  the  dOvStruction  of  fe- 
was  carried  to  the  point  in  about  1885  where  the  birth  rate  could 
eep  up  the  necessary  supply  of  mothers,  and  that  the  equilibrium 
once  destroyed  and  the  drain  upon  the  producing  class  increasing 
jrear  to  year  from  that  date,  the  present  depleted  condition  of  the 
ries  has  resulted  directly  therefrom. 

en  we  first  noticed  that  the  seals  on  the  rookeries  were  not  so 
as  they  used  to  be  we  did  not  know  what 
Tong,  but  by  and  by  we  found  that  plenty     ^arp  Butenn,  p.  103. 
ooners  came  into  the  sea  and  shot  seals,  and 
ten  found  bullets  and  shot  in  seals  when  we  were  skinning  them. 
i  then  we  found  plenty  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries,  more  and  more 
year,  until  last  year  (1891)  when  there  were  so  many  the  rook- 
were  covered  with  them,  and  when  the  doctor  (Akerly)  opened 
of  them  there  was  no  milk  or  food  in  their  stomachs.    Then  we 
ew  the  cows  had  been  shot  w^hen  they  went  into  the  sea  to  feed, 
be  pups  died  because  they  ha(J  nothing  to  eat.    Plenty  schooners 
first  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  more  and  more  every  year 
;  and  the  seals  get  less  and  less  ever  since  schooners  came;  and 
?iople  kept  saying  "  no  cows,"  "  no  cows." 

St  the  cows  get  less,  and  then  the  "  bachelors"  get  less,  and  the 
any  agent  he  says  '^  kill  smaller  seals,"  and  we  kill  some  whose 
weigh  only  4^  x>ounds,  instead  of  7  pounds,  same  as  they  always 
Then  we  could  not  get  enough  of  seals,  and  at  last  we  could 
y  get  enough  for  meat. 
Looners  kill  cows,  pups  die,  and  seals  are  gone, 

e  cause  of  this  decrease  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  promiscuous 
ig  of  the  seals  by  hunters  in  the  open  sea  and 
iisturbance  caused  by  their  presence  in  de-     Ja9.H.Dougla88,p,4i9. 
ingthe  mother  seals  and  scattering  the  herds. 

td  I  know  of  no  other  cause  for  the  decrease  than  that  of  the  kill- 
)f  the  cows  at  sea  by  the  pelagic  hunters, 
h  I  believe  must  be  prohibited  if  the  Alaskan      C.  L.  Fowler,  p.  26. 
eal  is  to  be  saved  from  total  destruction. 

my  opinion,  pelagic  sealing  is  the  cause  of  redriving  on  the 
i<ls,  the  depletion  of  the  rookeries,  and  prom- 
to  soon  make  the  Alaska  fur-seal  herd  a  thing     Chtu,  J,  Goff,  p.  113. 
lepast.    If  continued  as  it  is  to-day,  even  if 
ingon  tlie  islands  was  absolutely  tbrbidden.  the  her4  will  in  ^  f^\f 
w  bo  exterminated. 
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has  been  a  very  perceptible  dimiDution  in  the  number  of  seals  a 
the  water  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  hauling  groonds  on  the  islands. 
decrease  has  become  alarmingly  sudden  in  the  last  three  or  foar 
due  I  believe  to  the  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  methods  of  d( 
tion  employed  by  vessels  in  taking  female  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

I  made  the  conditions  of  seal  life  a  careful  study  for  years,  um 

firmly  of  the  opinion  their  decrease  in  n 

W.  S.  Hereford,  p,  36.    on  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  due  wholly  and  ei 

to  hunting  and  killing  them  in  the  open  sei 

When,  in  1886,  we  all  saw  the  decrease  of  seals  ui>on  the  hi 

grounds  and  rookeries,  we  asked  each  otha 
Aggei  Kushen,  p,  128.    was  the  cause  of  it,  but  when  we  learne< 

white  men  were  shooting  seals  in  the  wate 
guns  we  knew  what  was  the  matter;  we  knew  that  if  they  killed 
in  the  water  that  they  must  be  nearly  all  females  that  were  going 
feed,  for  the  males  stay  on  the  islands  until  they  get  ready  to  go 
in  the  fall  or  winter.  It  was  among  the  cows  we  first  noticed  % 
crease,  and  as  we  never  kill  the  cows  on  the  islands  we  knew  thej 
be  killing  them  in  the  water. 

There  can  be  no  question,  in  my  opinion,  about  the  ultimate 

to  the  rookeries  of  marine  sealing.    If  it  i 
Isaac  Liebes,  p.  455.       tinned  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  thr€« 

the  seals  will  be  so  nearly  wiped  out  of  exis 
m  a  short  time  as  to  leave  nothing  to  quarrel  about;  and  an  art 
coniiuerce  that  has  afforded  a  vast  amount  of  comfort  and  satisf; 
to  a  hnj^e  cliiss  of  wearers  and  *a  laige  income  to  both  America 
British  merchants  will  be  a  thin^  of  the  past. 


Abial  F.  Loud,  p,  Z8. 


1  am  convinced  that  the  decrease  in  the 
eries  was  caused  entirely  by  open- sea  sealii 
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est  themselves  about  1885  or  1886 ;  that  the  depletion  on  both 
ig  and  breeding  grounds  is  accounted  for  by  tiie  fact  that  the 
of  said  pelagic  sealers  consists  of  at  least  85  per  cent  cows  ;  that 
ows  when  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  are  in  the  majority  of  cases 
)ax)Sy  and  in  Bering  Sea  are  so-called  milking  females;  thatwhen- 
i  milking  cow  is  killed,  her  pup  on  the  rookeries  dies  of  starvation. 
)XK>rt  of  this  fact  last  stated,  the  number  of  dead  pups  during  the 
bur  years  I  was  upon  the  islands  increased  annually;  tUat  the 
of  the  comparatively  few  raids  upon  the  rookeries  themselves, 
injurious,  bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  enormous  damage  done  by 
ilagic  hunting. 

t  those  in  charge  of  said  islands  did  not  when  said  decrease  on 
ookeries  commenced  know  conclusively  the  cause  thereof ;  that 
inion  then  that  it  was  caused  by  pelagic  sealing,  but  had  been 
led  and  believed  that  the  United  States  Government  intended  to 
%l\  such  poaching  vessels ;  that  relying  upon  such  information  I 
rized  the  taking  of  s^als  as  before  ;  that  such  protection  of  seal 
is  not  fully  carried  out  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  by 
1  of  England's  interference,  and  that  the  rookeries  were  thus  de- 
I. 

m  statements  made  by  such  personal  acquaintances  and  friends 
ftme  atrare  of  a  rapid  decrease  in  seal  life 
iska,  and  reports  of  pelagic  sealing,as  made  ^-  ^.  Mointyre,  p.  138. 
J  through  the  press,  combined  with  previous 
lal  knowledge  of  affairs  as  existing  prior  to  1882,  leaves  no  pos- 
ioubt  as  to  the  cause  of  such  decrease  of  seals.  Pelagic  sealing  as 
iced  prior  to  the  year  1882  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  seal  life. 
Yen  when  to  this  was  added  the  taking  of  a  definite  number  year 
year  under  lease  from  the  United  States  Government,  there  was 
•  constant  increase  of  seals  observed  ;  I  am,  therefore,  fully  con- 
1  in  the  belief  that  the  decrease  in  their  numbers  is  due  solely  to 
discriminate  killing  at  sea  of  all  ages,  regardless  of  sex,  as  prac- 
fiince  1884. 

farther  stated  that  the  seals  had  rapidly  decreased  since  sealing 

Is  had  appeared,  but  that  before  the  inroads 

ese  seal  hunters  there  was  no  trouble  in  ob-    JohnMaiowansky^p.  199, 

ig  the  full  quota  of  the  best  grades  of  skins, 

I  herds  had  previous  to  that  time  been  noticeably  increasing. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  on 

)okeriesf — ^A.  To  the  great  number  of  cows 

I  by  poachers,  and  consequently  less  pups     Anton Melovedoff,p,l^, 

om  on  the  rookeries. 

How  do  you  know  that  cows  have  been  killed  by  poachers? — A.  I 

handled  and  seen  a  great  number  of  skins  captured  by  the  revenue 

rs  from  the  poaching  vessels,  and  there  were  veiy  few  male  skins 

ig  them ;  also  have  seen  among  them  a  great  number  of  unborn 

.   Twice  ux)on  the  rookeries  I  have  seen  cows  killed  and  left  there 

le  poachers. 

bow  of  no  other  explanation  than  this:  The  cows  are  shot  and 
d  when  they  go  into  the  sea  to  feed  and  the     ^„^^  Meiovedoff  v  144 
J  die  on  the  rookeries.    This,  I  think,  is  the 
solution  of  the  vexed  question,  ^<  What  has  become  of  the  seals  t" 
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SiDce  1883,  however,  there  is  said  to  have  occurred  a  very  material 

dimination  of  the  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
J.  M.  Morton,  p.  69.       due,  as  it  is  claimed,  to  a  large  and  indiscriminatfe 

slaughter  of  these  animals  in  the  wat^ers  of  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  cause  assigned  for  this  loss  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  one.  If  no  other  proof  were  forthcoming  in  relation  to  it 
the  large  display  of  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  would  in  itself  famish 
all  the  evidence  required.  Such  diminution  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  the  result  of  the  ordinary  yearly  slaughter  for  skins.  It  is  8ho\rn 
that  an  appreciable  expansion  of  the  rookeries  took  place  after  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  such  slaughter,  and  I  think  this  fact  conclusively 
demonstrates  that  the  number  of  seals  which  the  law  permitted  to  be 
kiUed  each  year  was  not  greater  than  the  known  conditions  of  the 
seal's  life  would  safely  warrant* 

From  the  experience  gained  and  obseryations  made  during  thm 

killing    seasons,  from    the  information  gleaned 
Jos.  Murray,  p.  74.         from  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 

practical  side  of  the  seal  question,  and  from  tlie 
books  and  rex)orts  in  the  Government  offices  on  the  islands,  I  am  able 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  only  one  great  cause  of  the  decrease 
of  the  fur  seal,  and  that  is  the  killing  of  the  females  by  pelagic  hunting. 

I  believe  this  decrease  is  owing  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  engaged 

in  hunting  the  fiir  s^  at  sea  and  the  indiscnm- 

Arthur  Newman,  p,2ll.  inate  methods  employed  by  these  sealing  vessels 

in  taking  skins. 

The  practice  of  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  followed  by  the  northwest 

coast  Indians  from  their  earliest   history,  but 

Gu9tave2fiebaum,p.7B.  amounted  to  SO  little  as  to  be  inappreciable  on 

the  islands.  Even  after  white  hunters  engaged 
in  it  in  a  limited  way  our  losses  from  this  source  were  attributed  to  the 
marine  enemies  of  the  seals,  and  was  so  far  overcome  by  the  good  man- 
agement on  the  islands  as  to  permit  the  growth  of  the  herd  to  continue 
so  long  as  it  was  limited  to  a  few  vessels  and  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Oi^egon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbian  coasts.  But  evea 
before  anv  considerable  slaughter  had  taken  place  in  the  waters  of 
Bering  Sea,  as  early  a«  1882,  it  was  noticed  that  the  rookeries  had 
stopped  expanding,  though  they  were  treated  in  every  way  as  they 
always  had  been.  An  examination  of  the  London  Catalogue  of  seal- 
skin sales  shows  that  the  "  Victoria  catch  ^  already  aggregated  a  very 
considerable  number  of  skins  and  now  brings  home  the  conviction  th^ 
pelagic  sealing,  when  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Pacific,  is  still » 
very  dangerous  enemy  of  seal  life  on  the  islands. 

After  1886  the  force  of  pelagic  hunters  was  greatly  augmented,  and 
became  more  and  more  aggressive,  and  their  field  of  operations  widely 
extended,  until  they  appeared  in  alarming  numbers  in  Bering  Sea  io^ 
1884  and  1885.  In  1887  we  were  forced  to  conunence  taking  smaller 
skins  in  order  to  obtain  our  quota  and  preserve  enough  breeding  bulls- 
In  1888  they  were  still  smaller,  while  in  1889  more  than  half  of  them 
were  such  as  we  would  not  have  killed  in  former  years,  and  we  callo^ 
the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  evident  diminution  of 
seal  life^  and  recommended  that  fewer  seals  be  kiUed  in  fiitoia   There 
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*e  no  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  diminution.    It  is  the  direct 
t  of  pelagic  sealing,  and  the  same  destruction,  if  continued  a  few 
longer,  will  entirely  dissipate  any  commercial  value  in  the  rook* 
if  it  does  not,  indeed,  annihilate  them. 

my  opinion  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  plain.    It  is  the  shotgun 

he  rifle  of  the  pelagic  hunter  which  are  so 

active  to  the  cow  s^s  as  they  go  backwards     L.  A,  Noyet,  p,  84. 

orwards  to  the  fishing  banks  to  supply  the 

I  caused  by  giving  nourishment  to  their  young. 

this  time  they  are  destroyed  by  thousands,  and  their  young  of 

few  weeks  old  must  necessarily  die  of  starvation,  for  nature  has 

led  no  other  means  of  subsistence  for  them  at  this  time  of  life. 

How  do  you  account  for  itt — A.  By  the     J^.  C.  Bedpath,  p.  140. 
ers,  principally  females,  that  are  killed  in 
aters  by  marauders. 

kw  no  diminution  of  seal  life  during  my  three  years  on  the  island, 
utlines  of  the  rookeries  remained  just  about 
ime  from  year  to  year.  I  was  told  at  the  Leon  SIobs,  p.  91. 
that  there  had  formerly  been  a  large  in- 
5,  and  did  not  then  understand  why  it  did  not  continue,  as  every 
bion  seemed  favorable  for  it.  There  were,  apparently,  an  abun- 
of  bulls  for  service;  every  cow  seemed  to  have  a  pup  and  all  were 
ly  and  in  good  condition.  !No  females  were  killed,  and  in  the 
aJ  order  of  growth  there  ought  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  con- 
y  increasing  area  covered  with  breeding  rookeries.  Yet  such 
ot  the  case.  The  explanation  of  the  matter  came  later  when  Ve 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  our  animals  were  being  slaughtered  by 
3f  thousands  in  the  North  Pacific.  I  knew  in  a  commercial  way 
3ur  sales  catalogue  that  a  very  large  number  of  "  Victoria  skins,^ 
)y  were  called,  were  being  sent  to  market,  and  that  this  number 
constantly  larger;  but  I  did  not  then  know,  as  I  now  do,  that 
skin  sold  represented  a  waste  of  two  or  three  and  perhaps  even 
IT  five  seals  to  obtain  it.  Nor  was  any  attention  given  to  the  now 
:nown  fact  that  these  animals  were  a  part  of  our  herd^  as  wrong- 
stolen  from  us,  I  believe,  as  my  cattle  would  be  if  dnven  in  and 
priated  from  the  highway  when  lawfully  feeding. 

ce  my  residence  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  I  have  kept  a  very  careful 
I  of  the  progress  of  events  there,  and  have 
newed  a  great  many  connected  with  the  seal     W,  B.  Taylor,  p.  177. 
itry.    1  am  of  the  conviction  that  the  reported 
ase  in  seal  life  on  these  islands  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause 
pelagic  sealing.    While  I  was  located  at  St.  George  Island  in  1881 
;ic  sealing  was  then  and  previous  to  that  time  had  been  of  very 
oonsequence,  having  very  slight  effect  upon  seal  life.    Not  more 
four  or  five  vessels  were  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  in  1881  in  the 
rs  of  Bering  Sea,  and  prior  to  that  time  a  still  fewer  number  were 
igaged.    But  since  1881  this  industry  has  grown  yearly  until  now 
It  a  hundred  vessels  are  destroying  the  seals  in  great  numbers,  and, 
am  informed  and  believe,  the  great  majority  of  those  killed  are 
ilea.    Then,  too,  large  numbers  are  killed  in  this  way  which  are 
BT  recovered  nor  reported. 
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Scarcity  of  seal  can  be  attribated  to  no  other  cause  than  pelade 

hanting  and  the  indiscriminate  shooting  of  seals 

Jno.  C.  Tolman,p,222,  in  the  open  sea,  both  in  the  Korth  Pacific  and 

Bering  Sea. 

I  am  sure  the  decrease  is  caused  by  the  killing  of  female  seals  in  tbe 

open  sea,  and  that  if  their  destruction  by  the  in- 

ChM.  T.Wagner,  p.  212,  discriminate  killing  in  the  open  sea  is  permitted 

to  continue  it  will  only  be  a  very  short  time  until 
the  herd  will  be  entirely  destroyed. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  caused  by  the  killing  of  female  seals 
M.  L.  Washburn,  p.  489.  P  the  water,  and,  if  continued,  wiU  certainly  end 

m  their  extermination. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  ox)en-sea  sealing  had  never  been  indulged  in 

to  the  extent  it  has  since  1885  or  perhaps  a  year 
Dan'l  Webster,  p,  183.    or  two  earlier,  100,000  male  skins  could  have  been 

taken  annually  forever  from  the  Pribilof  Islands 
without  decreasing  the  seal  herd  below  its  normal  size  and  conditioD. 
The  cause  of  the  decrease  which  has  taken  place  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  open-sea  sealing;  for,  until  that  means  of  destruction  to  seal 
life  grew  to  be  of  such  proportions  as  to  alarm  those  interested  in  the 
seals,  the  seal  herd  increased,  and  since  that  time  the  decrease  of  the 
numoer  of  seals  has  been  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  engaged  in  open-sea  sealing. 

From  1884  to  1891  I  saw  their  numbers  decline,  under  the  same  care- 
ful management,  until  in  the  latter  year  there  was  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  numbers  coming  to  the  islands.  In  my  judgment  the» 
is  but  one  cause  for  that  decUne  and  the  present  condition  of  the  rook- 
eries, and  that  is  the  shotgun  and  rifle  of  the  pelagic  hunter,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  if  the  lessees  had  not  taken  a  seal  on  the  islands  for 
the  last  ten  years  we  would  still  find  the  breeding  grounds  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  they  are  today,  so  destructive  to  seal  life  are  the 
methods  adopted  by  these  hunters. 

Deponent,  by  reason  of  his  experience  in  the  business,  his  observar 

tion,  conversations  with  those  physically  engaged 
C.A.  Williams, p,528.    in  catching  and  curing  skins,  and  the  custody  of 

herds  on  the  islands,  feels  justified  in  expressinif 
the  opinion  that  the  numbers  of  the  seal  herds  have,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  open -sea  sealing  on  a  large  scale,  suffered  serious  diminu- 
tion. The  killing  of  large  numbers  of  females  heavy  with  young  can 
not,  in  deponent's  knowledge,  but  have  that  effect. 

Futhermore,  I  made  carefiil  inquiry  of  the  people  on  the  islands,  both 

native  and  white,  and  of  tliose  who  were  or  had 
W.H.WilUam8,p.9S.     been  employed  as  masters  or  mates  on  sealing 

vessels,  and  others  interested  one  way  or  another 
in  the  capture  of  fur-seals  for  food  or  for  profit,  and  failed  to  find  any 
of  them  but  who  admitted  that  the  number  of  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea 
was  much  less  now  than  a  few  years  since,  and  nearly  sdl  of  them  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  decrease  in  number  was  due  to  pelagic  hunt- 
ing, or,  as  they  more  frequently  expressed  it,  the  killing  of  femalefl^ 
tbe  water. 
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Opinions — Indian  Runiera. 

Page  179  of  The  Case. 

or-seals  were  formerly  much  more  plentiful,  however,  but  of  late 
?8  are  becomiug  constantly  scarcer.    This  is,  j   ^  <  ? 

Mnk,  owing  to  the  number  of  vessels  engaged     •^-  AUxandro^et  ai., 

unting  them  at  sea. 

ar-seals  were  formerly  observed  in  this  neighborhood  in  great  num- 
1,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  constantly      ,t.   ,.  ^    ,  i      -    i 
inishing,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  seal-     ^^'  Apohchee  et  ah, 
vessels  engage<l  in  killing  them. 

have  noticed  that  seal  have  decreased  very  rapidly  in  the  last  three 
»,  owing  to  too  many  schooners  engaged  in       . ,       .     ,        __ 
ing  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  Bering  Sea.     ^**'*  Ayonkee^p.  255. 

lie  seal  are  not  near  as  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be.    The  cause  of 
iecreaseis,  I  think,  too  many  schooners  hunt- 
them  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  around     Mawiee  Bates,  p.  2Tl. 
ons  Entrance. 

eal  are  not  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as  they  used  to  be.    They  have 
1  decreasing  very  fast  the  last  few  years.    I 
ik  this  is  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  killing    WiltanC.Bennett,p.956. 
he  water. 

eal  are  getting  very  scarce.    I  think  the  cause    «,,,-,  ^^rr 

lie  scarcity  is  too  many  people  hunting  seal.      ^'^''''^  ^^•^*'  ^-  ^' 

eals  were  very  plenty  in  the  straits  and  around  the  cape  until  about 

years  ago,  when  the  white  hunters  came  in 

wners  and  with  shotguns  and  commenced  to     Bowa-dhup,  p,  376. 

them  all  off,  and  now  there  is  none  in  the 

its,  and  we  can  not  get  but  one  or  two  where  we  used  to  get  eight 

en.    They  are  very  shy  and  wild  and  are  decreasing  very  rapidly. 

Fhite  hunters  came  in  here  about  five  or  six  years  ago  and  com- 
teed  shooting  the  seals  with  guns,  since  which 
I  they  have  been  rapidly  decreasing,  and  are     Peter  Brown,  p,  378. 
>ining  very  wild.     When  we  hunt  seals  with 
ITS  we  creep  upon  them  while  asleep  on  the  water  and  spear  them. 
3w  years  ago  my  people  would  catch  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
Is  each  year;  now  we  get. only  about  one  thousand  or  less.    •    •    • 
eals  used  to  be  very  numerous  along  the  coast  about  Cape  Flattery, 
i  no  decrease  was  ever  noticed  in  their  numbers  until  soon  after  the 
ite  hunters  came  around  here — about  seven  years  ago — and  com- 
Qced  shooting  them.    Since  that  time  they  have  decreased  fast  and 
re  become  very  shy. 

Riey  were  formerly  much  more  plentiftil  than  n    ^  i.^    ^ 

w, which  is  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  number  of  229  *  ^<»'»^*  •*  «*•'  ^* 
nela  engaged  in  killing  them  at  sea. 
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Years  ago  seals  were  very  plentiful  from  5  to  10  miles  from  the  sliora. 

I  could  see  them  all  around  in  bunches  of  from 
ChM'lie,  p,  304.  ten  to  twenty  each,  but  since  the  white  man  has 

commenced  to  kill  them  with  the  rifle  and  shot- 
gun (in  the  last  five  or  six  years)  they  have  decreased  very  rapidly. 

Fur-seals  have  decreased  very  rapidly  during  the  last  five  years,  an^ 
ra$nU  Chiokinoffet  al,    ^®  believe  it  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  vessels 
p,  219.  '  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea. 

Have  noticed  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast  the  last  four  years 

too  many  schooners  are  hunting  them  in  the  op« 
8.  Chm-koo-iin,  p.  257.    ^^ters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

The  last  five  years  fur-seal  have  been  growing  very  scarce,  and  it  i 

hard  to  get  any  now.    There  are  too  manywhil 

iVilliam  Clark,  p.  293.   men  With  schooners  hunting  them  oflf  Dixons  Ei 

trance,  and  unless  it  is  stopped  the  seal  will  soo 
be  all  gone. 

Seals  are  now  very  scarce  and  wild  along  the  coast.    I  believe  th 

cause  of  this  is  that  white  hunters  have  been  hun< 

Circui  J%m,  p.  381.  j^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^^^^  ^|^y^  g^j^g^ 

Seals  used  to  be  very  plentiful,  and  I  never  noticed  any  de<;rease  in 

their  number  until  white  hunters  commenced  com- 
Jiw.  CiaplanhoOfp,  382.  ing  here  and  killing  them  with  guns,  about  six  or 

seven  years  ago.  Since  that  they  have  decreased 
very  rapidly  and  have  got  very  shy.  Our  tribe  used  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  catching  8,000  to  10,000  seals,  and  now  we  can  not  get  a  thou- 
sand. 

I  have  been  out  sealing  on  the  coast  this  spring  in  a  schooner  that 

carried  ten  canoes,  with  two  hunters  to  each  canoe. 
Jeff,  Davie,  p,  384.         We  were  out  three  days  and  caught  5  seals.  M 

we  had  been  out  that  long  six  or  eight  years  ago 
with  the  same  crew,  we  would  have  taken  between  60  and  100  seals. 
Seals  are  wild  and  shy  now,  and  have  become  very  scarce.  I  thinfe 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  they  have  been  hunted  so  much  by  white 
hunters  who  use  firearms. 

Some  years  ago  the  fur-seal  were  plenty  off  the  islands,  but  sinee  the 

schooners  have  hunted  them  they  are  nearly  aU 

Eehon,  p.  280.  gone  and  it  is  hard  for  the  Indians  of  this  village 

to  get  any. 

Seals  are  not  so  plentiful  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.   They 

began  to  decrease  about  five  or  six  years  ago.  A 
Ellahueh,  p.  385.  good  many  years  ago  I  used  to  capture  seals  in 

the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Puca,  but  of  late  years, 
since  so  many  schooners  and  white  men  have  come  around  here  shoo^ 
ing  with  guns,  that  only  a  few  come  in  here  and  we  do  not  hunt  in  the 
straits  any  more.  I  used  to  catch  forty  or  fifty  seals  in  one  day,  ana 
now  if  I  get  six  or  seven  I  would  have  great  luck.  I  have  to  go  a  long 
distance  to  get  seals  now.    Seals  are  wild  and  afraid  of  an  Indiao* 
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They  have  become  so  since  the  white  man  and  the  trader  began  to  shoot 
them  with  shotguns  and  rifles.  In  a  short  time  there  will  be  no  seals 
left  for  the  Indian  to  kill  with  the  spear. 

Fur-seals  were  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  of  late  years, 
and  are  each  year  becoming  constantly  scarcer. 
I  believe  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  number  of      VaaeiH  Feodor,  p.  230. 
TCBsels  which  are  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea. 

And  when  I  was  a  young  man  there  were  lots  of  seals  around  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  but  now  they  have  become 
scarce.    The  last  few  times  I  was  out  after  them     Frank,  p.  293. 
I  did  not  see  a  seal.    They  have  been  growing 
scarcer  every  year  since  the  white  man  began  hunting  them  in  schoon- 
ers. 

Fur-seal  are  not  as  plenty  as  they  used  to  be,  and  it  is  hard  for  the 
Indians  to  catch  any.    I  thiuk  there  are  too  many 
white  men  in  schooners  hunting  seals  around  Dix-      Chief  Frank,  p,  280. 
ons  Entrance. 

Since  the  white  men  have  been  hunting  the  seal 
with  schooners  they  have  become  very  scarce,  and     J^*«  Frank,  p.  294. 
itishard  for  the  Indians  to  get  any  in  their  canoes. 

Seal  have  decreased  on  the  coast  very  fast  the  last  four  years.    The 
reason  of  the  decrease  is  too  much  hunting  and      ^^  ^  ^ 
mdiscTiminate  killing.  Chad  George,  p,  ^. 

The  seal  are  becoming  very  scarce,  caused,  I     chas.  OxUon,  p.  281. 
think,  by  the  white  men  liunting  them  too  much. 

Seal  are  becoming  very  scarce  this  last  three  or  four  years  and  Indian 
hnnters  can  hardly  kill  them  now.    Too  many 
schooners  are  hunting  seal,  and  Indian  hunters      GanoBiut,  p.  238. 
We  to  go  a  long  way  in  their  canoes  in  order  to 
get  any,  and  they  seldom  kill  one. 

Have  noticed  that  seals  are  decreasing  the  last  four  years,  caused, 
I  think,  by  too  many  white  men  hunting  seal  in  jag,  Qondowen,  p.  259. 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

Fur-seals  have  decreased  in  numbers  of  late  years,  and  we  believe 
it  is  due  principally  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  NicoH  Oregoroff  et  al, 
hunting  them  at  sea.  p-  234. 

The  seal  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  they  once  Henry  Haidane,  p,  287. 
^ere,  and  I  think  they  are  hunted  too  much  by 

schooners. 


are  not  as  plentiful  now  as  they  were  before  white  men  com- 
J^enced  hunting  them  with  guns  around  here  some 
»i  or  seven  years  ago.    They  are  more  shy  now     Aiferd  Irving, p.  387. 
anditis  much  more  difficult  for  the  hunters  to 
^  up  and  spear  them  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
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and  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  sb 
seal,  which  scares  them  away  also. 

Johnnie  Johnton,p,2SS,      There  are  too  many  schooners  hnntiDgs 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  it  is  hard  i 
dians  to  get  any  in  canoes. 

P.  Kahiktday,  p.  261.        Have  noticed  that  seal  are  decreasing  tq 

the  last  few  years  along  the  coast,  caais^  1 1 

by  pelagic  hunting.     •     •     • 

Think  the  seals  are  most  ail  killed  by  the  pelagic  seal  hnntew 

waters  of  the  l^orth  Pacific  Ocean,  so  far  from  the  land  that  the  I 

hunters  have  no  chance  to  get  any  in  canoes,  as  he  only  goes  » 

distance  from  the  shore. 

Jaml.  Kahoorof,p.  214.      Do  not  know  why  the  numbers  of  the  fin 

seen  about  these  islands  are  now  less  thao  i 
mer  years. 

Phmp  Kashecaroff,  p.    JJ^'l^}^""  T^  *^  ^^"^^  as  plentiful  aloB 
262.  coast,  but  much  more  scarce  farther  west 

cause  of  this  scarcity  is  too  much  pelagic  lia 

When  I  was  a  young  man  the  seal  were  very  plentiful  aroond 

but  since  the  schooners  began  hunting  tben 
KingKaskwa,  p.  295.      have  become  very  scarce.     The  white  hunt 

stroyed  the  sea-otter  and  will  soon  deslTC 
seal.  I  don't  like  to  see  the  schooners  around  here  hunting  se 
they  kill  everything  they  see,  and  unless  they  are  stopx)ed  the  sea 
soon  be  all  gone.    The  sea  otter  is  already  gone. 

Seals  have  been  growing  scarce  the  last  five  years,  since  tiie  ^ 

man  began  hunting  them  with  schooners,  a 
Jim  Kaaooh,  p.  296,        they  are  not  stopped  the  seal  will  soon  li 
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sed  to  be  plentiful,  but  now  they  are  nearly  all  gone.    They 
much  hunted  by  the  white  men  with      ^     ^,      ^ .     „«« 

.  ^  Ja$.  Kloraokei,  p.  283. 

ave  become  very  scarce  the  last  three  years,  and  what  few 

B  are  very  wild  and  hard  to  get  at.    I 

^.reason  that  seal  have  become  scarce  is     Bohert  KQoko,p,2QQ. 

y  are  hunted  too  much  and  too  many  • 

ulled  with  pup. 

loticed  that  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast  the  last  few  years.    I 
3  cause  of  the  decrease  is  that  there  are 
^  schooners  hunting  seal  in  Bering  Sea     Jno.Kow\neet,p,2Qi. 
I  the  North  Pacific  coast. 

e  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  in  former  years;  have  noticed  the 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years.    Think 
)  of  the  decrease  is  the  great  number  of     Geo,  Laoheek,p.2e5. 
s  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and 
ea. 

ire  not  nearly  so  plentiful  now  as  they  used  to  be.    About 
Eu*8  ago  white  men  commenced  to  hunt 
Ms  vicinity  with  guns,  since  which  time     Jas,  Lighthouse,p,  389. 
e  been  decreasing  in  numbers  and  have 
rild  and  hard  to  catch.    •    •    • 

kre  not  so  plentiful  and  are  more  shy  than  they  used  to  be.  and 
difficult  to  catch,  because  they  have  been  hunted  so  mucn  for 
ive  or  six  years  with  guns. 

hunters,  in  numbers,  commenced  to  hunt  them  around  Gape 
with  guns,  about  six  years  ago,  and 
t  that  time  the  seals  have  decreased  very     tKob.  Lowe,  p.  371. 


he  white  man  with  schooners  has  been  hunting  seal  they  have 

wing  scarcer  every  year,  and  unless  they 

)ed  the  seal  will  soon  be  all  gone.    The     chae,  Martin,  p,  297. 

now  have  to  go  a  long  way  and  suli'er 

rdships  in  order  to  get  any. 

careful  inquiry  among  our  oldest  people  and  weighing  my  own 

Be  and  observations,  I  believe  the  de- 

the  Alaskan  fur-seal  is  due  altogether  to     s.  Melovidov,  p.  147. 

touting. 

the  schooners  have  commenced  to  hunt  seal  they  are  becoming 
reeand  the  Indians  have  to  go  a  long  ways      ,^    ,     ,,     .      _,^ 

le  few  that  they  do.  Matthew  Mom8,p,  286, 

ago  seals  were  much  more  plentiful  than  they  are  now,  and  I 

)  them  all  around  in  bunches  on  the  water, 

e  the  white  man  came  here  and  com-     Moee*,  p.  309. 

to  kill  them  with  the  rifle  and  the  shot- 

Uin  the  lust  five  or  six  years,  they  have  rapidly  decreased  in 


X 


or  six  years,  seals  have  become  very  s<iir*t 
Smith  Natch,  p.  298.       it  is  hard  for  the  Indians  to  get  any  now. 

have  to  go  a  lon^  way  and  hunt  a  long  time: 
der  to  get  one  or  two  seals. 

The  last  four  or  five  years  seal  have  been  g^rowing  scarcer  everrj 

owing,Ithink,  to  too  many  white  men  hnnmg> 

Dan  Nathlan,p.28e.      in  schooners  off  Queen  Charlotte  Msknds  md 

Dixons. 

I  think  the  reason  of  the  seal  becoming^  so  scarce  is  tbsttte. 

are  too  many   white  men    hunting  seai  id  fj 
f''"!I  Nechantake, p. 2il.        Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  aud  it  sliotii 

*  be  stopped. 
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Seal  are  not  near  as  plenty  as  they  used  to  be;  too  many  hnot^ps.'^ 
Ja9,Nei8hkaitk,p.2S7.  Catching  them  and  indiscriminately  kiiliiJ^f^ 

When  I  was  a  young  man  seals  were  much  more  plentiful  than  tir' 

are  now.    The  last  three  years,  since  the  *  b " ' 
Ntkla-ah,p.2SS.  crs  began  hunting  seals,  they  have  bwmiev*^ 

scarce.    It  is  hard  for  the  Indians  to  get  ay  ia*«. 
and  this  year  they  have  killed  but  two. 


;  ■;  JL  ^  The  Indian  fur-seal  hunters  of  my  people  all  tell  me  that  tbe  fo^  *^ 

are  becoming  very  scarce.    Too  man>  vhiteD" 
Peter  Ohen,  p.  2SS.        are  killing  them  all  the  time,  and  tbeyti^^''*' 

with  pup  as  well  as  other  kinds.    I  amthe^^* 
,  of  my  people,  and  they  Jill  tell  me  what  they  know. 

-  Seal  are  getting  very  scarce  along  tlie  c>* 

Eondtus,  p.  242.  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of «« 

I  in  the  open  waters. 
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lave  become  very  scarce  the  last  few  years.      Martin  Singay,  p.  268. 
ly  white  men  are  engaged  in  kilUng  seal. 

noticed  a  large  decrease  in  seal  the  last     '^aek  SitJca,  p,  269. 
ars,  caused,  I  think,  by  pelagic  sealing  in 
3ea  and  the  Forth  Pacific  Ocean. 

the  white  man  has  been  hunting  seal  with  schooners  they  have 

very  scarce,  and  Indians  are  obliged  to 

g  way  and  stop  away  from  home  a  long     Thomas  Skowi,  p.  800. 

order  to  get  any,  and  after  being  away 

ar  or  five  days  they  frequently  return  without  killing  one  seal, 

i^e  become  so  scarce. 

are  no  seal  left  now;  they  are  most  all  killed  off.    The  last 
*»  the  seal  have  been  decreasing  very  fast, 
C5e  the  white  men  with  schooners  began  to     G^«>.  Skultka,  p.  290. 
sm. 

lave  been  growing  scarce  along  the  coast  the  last  four  years. 
here  are  too  many  schooners  engaged  in      „  _,. ,,  . ,       .  , 
in  the  North  Piciflc  Ocean  and  Bering  gef  ^*^*«*^ynaA*e.,p. 

noticed  a  large  decrease  the  last  four  years.    I  think  that  pelagic 
iting  in  Bering  Sea  is  the  cause  the  seal      ^.    ,.     _,  .    ^ 

-  r,^«««A  ^i^««  4-'^^  ^^»«4.  Charlie    Tlaksatan.  p, 

[g  scarce  along  the  coast.  270. 

heard  all  the  Indians  of  different  tribes  say  that  seal  are  be- 
very  scarce  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
JO  say  that  unless  the  schooners  are  stopped     Twongkwak,  p,  246. 
ding  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  ^Nor^h  Pacific 
he  seal  will  all  be  gone,  and  none  will  be  left  for  the  Indians  or 
else.    The  seal  have  become  so  scarce  of  late  years  that  I  don't 
uch  about  them. 

g  the  last  five  or  six  years  seals  have  decreased  in  numbers 

pidly.    A  great  many  of  the  white  men 

*  hunters,  and  lose  a  great  many  of  the     John  i)f8um,  p,  394. 

at  they  shoot.    They  shoot,  and  shoot,  and 

nd  don't  get  any  seals,  and  that  makes  them  wild,  so  that  an 

3an't  get  near  them  with  a  spear. 

noticed  the  seal  have  been  decreasing  along  the  coast  the  last 
krs.    Think  the  cause  of  the  decrease  is 
ere  are  too  many  schooners  engaged  in     jas,  Unatajim,  p.  272. 
sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 

year  was  a  very  bad  season.    The  Indians  think  scarcity  of 

due  to  the  method  of  hunting  them  adopted 

whites,  by  which  the  seals  are  scared     Francis  rerbeke,p.3ih 


noticed  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast,  particularly  the 
r  years,  cauRe4l  by  the  indiscriminate  kill- 
seal  in  the  waters  of  the  Korth  Pacific     Charlie  Wank,  p.  213, 
lud  Bering  Sea. 
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So  many  schooners  and  white  men  are  hnnting 
WatkhUfp.  895.  them  with  gons  all  along  the  coast  that  they  are 

getting  all  killed  off. 

Formerly  the  Indians  hunted  them  for  food^  bat  nowadays  white  men 
^  '    ^,       and  Indians  hunt  them  for  their  fiir,  and  they  are 
WeekenuneBch,  p.  311.     rapidly  diminishing  in  number. . 

Seal  were  always  plenty  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and  along 

the  coast  until  the  white  hunter  came  here  and 
Charley  WhiUf  p,  396.    Commenced  shooting  them  some  six  or  eight  years 

ago.    Since  that  time  they  have  decreased  very 
rapidly. 

Billy  Winiam9,  p,  SOL       Seal  are  becoming  very  scarce  since  the  white 

men  began  hunting  them  in  schopners. 

Fred,  mi$on,p,  301.  Seals  have  become  scarce  the  last  three  or  four 

years,  and  the  cause  of  it  is,  I  think,  the  indis- 
criminate killing  of  seals  in  the  watei\ 

Seals  are  not  near  so  plentiful  as  they  were  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

I  think  the  cause  of  this  is  that  they  have  been 

ffMrpoo,p.397.  hunted  so  much  by  white  hunters,  who  use  shot- 

guns and  rifles. 

Have  noticed  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast,  owing  to  so  many 
Michael  Wooekort,  p,  schooners  hunting  seals  in  the  waters  of  the  North 
275.  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

The  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  ate  becoming  very  scarce.    I  think  if  the 

schooners  were  prohibited  from  taking  seal  in 

Yahkah,p,2ie.  Bering  Sea  and  aloag  the  coast  of  Alaska,  the 

seal  would  become  plentiful  and  the  Indians  could 
kill  them  once  more  in  canoes. 

Since  the  white  men  with  schooners  began  to  hunt  seal  off  Prince  of 

Wales  Island  the  s^  have  become  very  scarce 
^a»«n^»   Yethnaw,  p.  ^^jj  unless  they  are  stopped  fh)m  hunting  seal 

they  will  soon  be  all  gone.  If  the  white  men  are 
permitted  to  hunt  seal  much  longer  the  fur-seal  will  become  as  scarce 
as  the  sea-otter,  which  were  quite  plenty  around  Dixons  Entrance 
when  I  was  a  boy.  The  Indians  are  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  for  seal 
now  and  often  return  after  two  or  three  days'  hunt  without  taking  auy. 

Seal  have  been  disappearing  very  rapidly  the  last  few  years,  and  it 

is  hard  for  our  people  to  get  them.    There  are 

Paul  Young, p.  202,        too  many  white  men  hunting  them  with  sclioon- 

ers  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Walter  Young, p,d03.        Since  the  white  man  began  to  hunt  seal  the/ 

are  becoming  very  scarce. 
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lin  the  last  five  or  six  years  seals  have  decreased  in  number  very 

d  toe  becoming  very  shy,  and  it  is  difficult 

p  upon  them  and  hit  them  with  the  spear.     HUh  Fwlla^  j>.  898. 

ago,  the  heads  of  seals  along  the  coast 

stick  up  out  of  the  water  almost  as  thick  as  the  stars  in  the 

8,  but  since  the  white  man,  with  so  many  schooners,  have  come 

^aa  to  shoot  and  kill  them  with  the  guns  they  have  become  very 


many  white  hunters  keep  hunting  the  seal     That,  Zolnoka,p.  399. 
hotguBS  as  they  do  now,  it  will  be  but  a 
ime  before  they  wiU  all  be  goue. 

Opinions. — White  sealers. 

Page  181  of  The  Case. 

re  notieed  a  perceptible  and  gradual  decrease  in  seal  life  for  the 
w  years  and  attribute  it  to  the  large  num-  ^^^^  Ander.<m,p.  217. 
vessels  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea.  *^ 

le  sea  seals  are  much  more  timid  and  make  off  as  fast  as  possi- 

he  approach  of  a  vessel,  while  formerly  they 

snally  quite  curious,  and  would  sport  and    C.  H.  And«r8on,p,  206. 

K)ut  the  vessel  when  come  up  with.    I  believe 

crease  and  timidity  is  due  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 

Y  pelagic  sealers. 

y>  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease  f —       Cho-  Ban,  p.  i83. 
[tribute  the  decrease  to  the  indiscriminate 
ter  of  the  seals. 

ieve  that  the  decrease  in  fhr-seal  life,  which  has  been  constant 
years,  is  due  principally  to  the  number  of    j.^BradU^^p.m. 
>  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea.  "^ 

n  or  eight  years  ago,  when  seals  were  hunted  almost  wholly  by 
s  with  spears,  a  vessel  hunting  in  the  vicin- 
Bape  Flattery  was  sure  of  getting  several  iVilliamBrennan,p,  360. 
A  skins  in  about  three  months,  from  March 
end  of  May,  but  at  the  present  time  a  vessel  is  doing  well  if  she 
nueh  smaller  number,  because  the  skins  bring  much  higher  prices. 
5ords  of  ^'  catches  "  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  will  confirm  any 
who  examines  them  in  the  belief  that  the  seals  are  decreasing 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  American  side.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
is  the  same  on  the  Russian  side.  At  present  they  are  hunted 
asly,  and  with  better  methods  than  formerly.  The  hunters  have 
ore  experience  and  understand  their  habits  better,  but  notwith- 
ag  this  the  catches  are  decreasing  off  the  coast. 

la  were  not  nearly  as  numerous  in  1887  as  they  were  in  1877,  and 

ybeli^that  the  decrease  in  numbers  is  due 

hunting  and  killing  of  female  seals  in  the   ^^^  L.  Carthout,  p.  409. 
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Have  noticed  that  seal  are  becoming  very  scarce  on  the  coast  the  hst 

few  years.    The  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  the  wd, 
Peter  Church,  p.  257.      I  think,  is  that  too  many  schooners  in  the  North 

Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  and  the  indift- 
criminate  killing  of  females  with  pup  in  the  water. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  years  t — A.  I  think  there 

Dan'l  Claueeen,  p,  412.    has. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  you  attribute  itt — ^A.  To  the 
kilfing  and  hunting  of  them  by  seal  hunters. 

I  think  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  seakinBe* 
Jno.  c.  Clement,  p.  258.  ring  Sea  is  the  cause  of  their  scarcity  i^ong  the 

coast. 

There  were  not  nearly  as  many  seals  to  be  found  in  1889  as  there 

were  in  1888.    I  think  the  decrease  is  caused  by 

Peter  Coliine,  p.  413.      the  great  destruction  of  females  killed  in  the  8es 

by  the  hunters. 

Leander  Cox,  p.  417.  I  attribute  this  decrease  [of  the  seal  herd]  to  the 

terrible  slaughter  of  female  seals  now  going  on  in 
the  sea. 

There  can  be  but  one  cause  for  the  scarcity  of  seal,  and  that  is  the 

indiscriminate  killing  of  them  in  the  water,  and 
Wm.  Duncan,  p.  379.  unless  that  is  stopped  the  seal  must  t^oon  be  ex- 
terminated. The  sea-otter,  which  were  plentiM 
on  this  coast  at  one  time,  are  now  scarcely  seen  at  all,  and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  them  in  the  water  has  almost  entirely  extermi- 
nated the  animaL  Some  few  remain  in  the  &r  north,  but  they  are  very 
hard  to  secure. 

Until  hunting  and  killing  was  commenced  by  hunters  in  the  open 

sea  I  observed  no  appreciable  decrease  in  the 
M.  c,  Erelcine,  p.  422.     number  arriving^,  which  was  about  1884.    In  my 

opinion  the  chasing  of  the  seeds  and  the  shooting 
of  them  has  a  tendency  to  frighten  them  and  disturb  t^eni  and  pre- 
vents their  increasing  as  they  would  if  they  were  left  undisturbed  in 
the  waters. 

The  large  decrease  of  seals  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  sea  miisi 

unquestionably  be  caused  by  the  indiscriminate 
M.  C.  Erak%ne,p,  423.      killing  now  going  On  by  poaching  schooners,  and 

if  not  discontinued  it  will  most  certainly  be  b 
matter  of  a  very  few  years  before  the  seals  will  be  exterminated. 

The  seals  have  most  decidedly  decreased  in  number,  caused  b3 
»,  «  r^  o«A        ^^^  continual  hunting  and  killing  in  the  ope* 

F,  F.  Jfeeny,  p,  SM.         ^^^  ^  " 

I  give  them  four  years  more,  and  if  they  keep  on  hunting  them  ^ 

Ai     p  ^.7  «  AOA  ^^^y  do  now,  there  will  be  no  more  seals  1©*" 

Geo.Fogcl,p.i2i.  worth  going  ^tcr.     •     •     • 
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I  attribate  the  decrease  in  numbers  to  their  being  hunted  so  much. 

My  experience  is  that  the  seal  herds  in  the  Forth  Pacific  and  Bering 
8ai  have  been  greatly  depleted  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  con- 
stant pursuit  and  killing  of  them  in  the  water  by  hunters. 

In  my  opinion,  seals  and  all  other  fhr-bearing 
animals  are  decreasing,  and  the  cause  is  pelagic     wuiiam  Foiter,  p,  220. 
honting. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
to  previous  years? — ^A.  I  have  not  been  on  the 
islands  in  the  last  few  yesrs,  but  I  should  imag-  Luther  T.F^ramkHn,p,  42^ 
ine  there  has  been  a  great  decrease. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease  t — ^A.  To  the  number  of 
yessels  that  are  up  there  engaged  in  killing  seals,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  females.  Last  year  there  were  72  vessels  fitted  out  from  Victoria 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  vessels  that  are  fitted  out  at  other  places. 

The  seals  are  not  so  numerous  off  Oape  Flattery  as  they  used  to  be 
some  years  ago,  and  it  is  my  opinion  it  is  owing     ^-»         „  3^^ 

to  the  constant  hunting  by  so  many  schooners.         ^^^^     •^^  ^'  ^^ 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
to  previous  years? — ^A.  There  is  a  decrease  of     J^ward  W.Funvkefp. 
about  20  or  30  per  cent  less.  *^' 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease  t — ^A.  I  attribute  it  to 
them  being  overhunted. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  ftir-seal  life  has  considerably  de- 
ereased  of  late  years,  and  believe  it  is  due  princi-     ^-  J*  Guild,  p,  282. 
pally  to  pelagic  sealing. 

While  at  anchor  off  St.  Paul  Island  the  pups  playing  about  the  ves- 

'  were  very  few,  and  while  making  a  passage 
between  XJnalaska  and  the  Pribiloff  Islands,  dur-  charie$  J.  Hague,  p,  208. 
ing  the  breeding  season,  did  not  see  a  dozen  in 
the  open  sea  during  the  whole  trip,  where  formerly  I  met  hundreds.  In 
going  from  Unalaska  to  Atka  and  returning  during  the  last  of  May 
ttd  the  first  part  of  June  of  this  year  (1892),  I  did  not  see  a  single  fur- 
seal  iu  the  water.  I  attribute  this  great  decrease  to  the  indiscriminate 
^ughter  of  the  species  by  pelagic  sealers,  and  their  wasteful  methods 
of  aecuiing  skins. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decrease  t — ^A.     S.  Sarnuen,  p.  442 
Too  many  in  the  business,  I  sup];>ose;  too  many 
^them. 

Q.  Would  you  attribute  it  to  the  killing  of  the  females  and  thereby 
there  are  not  nearly  as  many  bomf — ^A.  Certainly^  it  has  got  all  to  do 
^ihit. 

Q.  Then  really  the  killing  of  the  females  you  attribute  to  the  de- 
«wase1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

lam  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  seals 
*i^  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  is  owing  to 
Wagic  hunting,  and  that  unless  discontinued  they   •^.  M,  May,  p.  27. 
^  soon  become  so  nearly  extinct  as  to  be  worth- 
te  for  commercial  pxtrpoaea. 
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I  iMnk  the  seals  are  not  near  as  plenty  as  a  few  years  ago^  and  tke] 

are  much  more  shy  and  harder  to  catch  now  thai 
Jot.  Hayward,  p.  828.     they  were  when  I  first  went  out  sealing.    I  thinl 

this  is  caused  by  hunting  them  so  much  witl 
guns. 

Wm,  Hmmn,  p.  484.         Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  yoaattrib 

nte  itf — ^A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  extermination  bj 
inexperienced  hunters. 

Seals  are  not  as  plentiful  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.    I  think 

they  are  decreasing  on  account  of  their  being 

Wm.  Hermann,  p.  446.  hunted  SO  much. 

I  have  not  personally  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the 

fur-seal  species,  but  I  think  that  the  eoDstan^ 
NonMM  Hodgnn,  p.  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them  must  teod 
^'^'  largely  to  that  end. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  you  attribute  itf — ^A.  To  the 
Andrew  J,  Hoffman,  p.  a'nH>unt  of  seal  hunters  and  hunting  tiiat  is  acta- 
447.  '  '    '  ally  going  on. 

Seals  have  decreased  very  fskst  the  last  three  years.    The  decrease 

w  u  r.4^ji      oG^        is  caused,  I  think,  by  the  indiscriminate  killing  of 
E.HofBtad,  p.  2eo.        seals  in  the  water. 

Chittave  leaaceon,  p.      Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause!— A. 
^^'  Eilling  off  the  females;  whale-killers  and  skarkft 

kill  a  good  many. 

Franh  Johneon,  j».44l.       Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause  of  tiiis 

decrease? — ^A.  The  increase  of  the  fleet  and  kill- 
ing of  all  the  iemaJes. 

My  knowledge  being  from  long  experience,  is  that  the  seals  are  be- 
coming graduaUy  scarcer  in  the  northern  waters, 
Jae.Kieman,  p.  460.       particularly  so  in  later  years.    The  cause  of  this 

decrease  I  believe  to  be  the  indiscriminate  slaagh- 
ter  of  the  mother  seals.  They  are  hunted  too  much,  and  hence  motiier 
seals  are  becoming  scarcer,  which,  if  not  checked,  will  lead  to  their 
early  extermination. 

He  also  told  me,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Uchuckelset  In* 

dians  had  a  few  years  ago  caught  off  the  eoas^ 
^^nois  E.  King-Hall,  i^q()q  g^^ij^  j^  ^  season,  and  that  now  they  coold 

^'  catch  hardly  any ;  that  the  white  men's  guns  were 

not  only  destroying  the  seals,  but  driving  them  further  from  the  ooast 

In  my  opinion,  fur-seal  life  has  not  only  enormously  deo'eased  in 

numbers  since  1886,  but  it  has  become  greatly 
Ja9.E.Lennan,p.210.     scattered,  and  grown  wilder  and  more  timid,  for- 
saking many  pla(3es  where  they  were  formerly  to 
be  found  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  engaged  in  Ifeeding.    This  1  a*" 
tribute  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  killing  fur-seab  in- 
discriminately at  sea. 
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keep  on  bimting  them  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Korth  Pa- 
le  same  way  they  have  done  in  the  last 
I,  they  will  exterminate  them  in  the  same     CaUh  Lindakt,j9. 456. 
mse  most  all  the  seals  killed  are  females, 
ig  ones  will  all  die,  and  every  female  seal  yon  shoot  makes  the 
two,  beeanse  after  the  seal  has  given  birth  to  her  yonng  the 
starve  to  death  on  the  land,  or  when  you  shoot  them  in  the 
)y  may  have  a  pap  inside. 

observed  a  very  great  decrease  in  fhr-seal  life  since  1885,  and 
is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  large  num-     «  nr  r-  i  •  i 
ssels  engaged  in  pelagic  hunting.  ^'  ^'  ^«k;^*«»  p-  *57. 

lis  are  much  less  plentiful  the  last  year  I  sealed  than  the  first. 
be  this  decrease  to  the  hunting  of  tbem  in 
r,  and  the  increased  number  of  boats  and     Wm.  H.  Lang,  p.  458. 
Lged  in  the  business  in  the  last  few  years. 

}  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
as  years f — ^A.  There  has  been  a  decrease. 
whskt  do  yon  attribute  the  decrease? — ^A.     chas.  Lutjms,  p,  459. 
unting  of  the  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

can  be  but  one  reason  for  the  decrease, 

is  they  are  hunted  too  much  in  the  open     j,  d,  McDonald,  p.  266. 


were  not  as  many  seals  in  1890  as  there  were  in  1889.    I  think 
»  so  many  boats  and  hunters  out  after 
it  they  are  being  killed  off.    They  are     wm,  Moisaao,  p,  461. 
00  mnclL 

ure  not  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as  formerly.    Have  noticed  the 
in  the  last  three  years;  caused,  I  think,      r     ^  tt         no^ 
idiscriminate  killing  of  female  seal.  ^^'  ^^^^>  P-  287. 

also  cod  fishing  in  1884.    There  were  a  great  many  more  seals 

ter  then  than  there  was  in  1889.    In  1884, 

3  were  cod  fishing,  we  met  the  steam  ^^'  McLai^gMin,   p, 

Itrasher,  and  I  heard  the  captain  remark 

as  a  damned  shame  the  way  they  were  killing  the  female  seals 

ering  Sea. 

what  do  you  attribute  this  decrease  f — ^A.  I  think  this  is  on 

of  killing  those  female  seals  when  they 

[>8,  and  the  business  is  getting  so  that  so  43^^^"^  MoLean,  p. 

ssels  are  going  into  it,  and  they  are  kill- 

b  pups  off.    A  seal  has  not  got  a  chance  to  go  to  work  and  in- 

e  mother  seals  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Kve  yon  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 
years  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

what  do  you  attribute  the  cause  Y — ^A.     Dani.  McLean,  p,  iu, 
off  the  females. 
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I  have  ^ven  up  th)  sealing  business  because  the  slaughtering  of  the 

female  seals  is  making  them  so  scarce  that  it  does 

Ja9.  Maioy,  p.  463.  ^^^  p^y^ 

I  think  seals  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  used 
a.  E.  Miner,  p.  466.       to  be,  caused,  I  think,  by  the  indiscriminate  kill. 

ing  of  females  with  pup. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decreaseT— 
iVannkMarreaujp.  468.  A.  From  the  killing  of  seals,  both  by  hunters  and 

others. 

Deponent  further  says  that  he  thinks  that  the  decrease  in  the  nnm- 

ber  of  seals  found  in  the  rookeries  and  the  increase 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  66.      in  the  number  of  dead  pups  are  caused  directly  by 

the  open-sea  sealing  commonly  called  poaching. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  the  seal  herd  is  decreasing,  bat  it  is 

reasonable  to  suppose  that  where  they  are  hnnted 
KeUonT.  Oliver,  p.  212,  and  harassed  at  all  times  by  so  many  hunters 

they  are  sure  to  be  driven  from  their  usual  haontS) 
if  not  totally  destroyed. 

Seals  were  not  as  plentifal  in  1886  as  they  were  in  1885.    I  think  the 

principal  cause  of  that  decrease  is  on  account  of 

NUes  2feUon,p.  470.      killing  the  females  in  the  water,  and  also  throagh 

their  getting  shy  by  being  chased  by  the  boats. 

Since  the  use  of  rifles  and  shotguns  has  be- 
Wm.Parker,p.Wi»       oome  common,  seals  are  much  less  in  numbers 

and  are  more  shy  and  timid. 

Seals  are  not  near  as  plentiful  as  when  I  went  out  in  1888,  and  I 

bdieve  the  decrease  is  due  to  their  being  hunted 
.  Edwm  P.  Porter,p.9il.  ^  jj^^^^  ^^  shotguns  and  rifles. 

I  know  that  the  seals,  are  rapidly  decreasing, 
Adolphu$  Say  ere,  p.  473.  and  I  believe  it  is  caused  by  killing  females  in  the 

water. 

I  took  very  great  interest  in  the  seals,  because  I  used  to  hunt  them 

myself,  and  I  noticed  a  great  decrease  in  the  nnm- 
Joe.  Sloan,  p.  477.  ber  of  seals  from  what  there  was  formerly,  when 

I  was  on  seahng  voyages.  It  was,  in  fact,  so 
marked  that  I  called  the  captain's  attention  to  it,  saying  that  we  had 
seen  very  few  seals.  They  have  been  getting  scarcer  every  year  since 
I  have  been  going  to  Bering  Sea,  and  if  something  is  not  done  right 
away  to  protect  them  there  will  be  no  more  seals  in  these  waters.  1 
know  as  a  feust  that  they  are  killing  them  indiscriminately,  and  aU  the 
hunters  care  about  it  is  to  get  a  skin.  I  know  something  about  it,  ^ 
I  have  been  sailing  from  this  coast  up  along  those  waters  for  nineteen 
years,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  paid  particular  attention  to  them,  and  I 
firmly  believe,  if  they  allow  the  kilfing  in  the  sea  to  go  on  as  they  ^ 
now  doing,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  few  years  before  there  win 
not  be  enough  to  pay  any  one  to  hunt  them. 
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;  the  seals  are  decreasing  in  number  all  the  time,  because  there 

f^ie^^^^^  ""^^  ^^"^  ^""^  *^^     ^^  ^*^^'  ^'  ^^' 

lihere  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  you  attribute  itf — A.  On  ao- 
so  much  extermination  and  hunting  by  ^^^^^^  sundvaU,p,m. 
liunters. 

heard  that  seal  have  been  decreasing  the     w.  Thomas,  p.  485. 
years,  caused,  I  think,  by  pelagic  sealing. 

Msreeise,  I  think,  is  caused  by  the  indis-  Budolph  ffaUon,  p.  272. 
e  killing  of  female  seals. 

Bfhat  I  know  seals  have  been  decreasing  very  fast  in  recent 
rhink  the  decrease  is  caused  by  the  in- 
late  killing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  p.  s.  WeUtemhelhr,p,  274. 
ng  Sea. 

perience  is  that  the  seals  have  been  decreasing  in  numbers  for 
six  or  seven  years,  and  within  the  past 
iree  years  very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  in-     Miohael  White,  p.  490. 
late  killing  of  them  by  pelagic  hunters 
els  engag^  in  that  business  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pa- 
Bering  Sea. 

INORBASE  OF  SEALING  FLEET. 
Page  183  of  The  Case. 

c  sealing  as  an  industry  is  of  recent  origin  and  may  be  said  to 
Q  1879.  In  1880,  according  to  the  official 
theCanad!anMinisterof  Marineand  Fish-  Reportof  Amenoan  Com- 
ressels  and  213  men  were  engaged  in  pe-  «<*»*<>»«»•«>  P-  371  of  Tho 
ling  in  the  North  Pacific,  securing  13,600  ^'"'• 
Jued  at  $163,200.  The  same  authority  states  that  in  1886  20 
»nd  459  men  secured  38,907  skins,  valued  at  $389,070.  In  1891 
ber  of  United  States  and  Canadian  vessels  had  increased  to 
;  upwards  of  2,000  men  were  engaged,  and  more  than  62,000 
)re  secured. 

amber  of  seal-skins  actually  recorded  as  Beporiof4fMrioan  Com- 
I  result  of  x>elagic  seskling  is  shown  in  the  «»«»»o»«'»»  P-  366  of  The 
g  table:  ^"^^ 


mt. 

Naof 

1,029 

1870 

1880 

4,M9 
1,«4« 
2,043 
6,700 
0.608 

1881 

1882 

188.'! 

1884 

1885 

No.  of 
skins. 


12,500+ 
13,600 
13,541 
17,700 
0,195 
♦14,000 
13,000 


Year. 


1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 


^Knmber  estimated  from  valae  gly«n. 


No.  of 
skins. 


38,907 
33,800 
37,789 
40,998 
48,519 
62,600 


f 


•< 


» 
^ 


much  greater  than  the  number  brought  in  ^ve  years  by  ko  veas^ 
The  poaching  vessels  a  few  years  ago  have  been  knoirn  to  get  as  oa: 
as  3,000  or  4,000  skins,  and  deponent  hOiS  bought  4,000  skins  fntfooi 
vessel,  whereas  no  poaching  vessel  now  gets  more  than  a  few  bonb 
with  the  same  size  crew.  One  vessel  last  year  sailing  from  Victor 
made  a  catch  of  1,900  skins,  but  this  is  now  an  altogether  eK^p^*"^ 
catch,  and  this  vessel  had  a  crew  twice  as  large  as  poaching  t^ps* 
formerly  carried,  and  was  equipped  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Iwi 
instead  of  Ave  or  six.  One  or  two  other  ]K>aching  ve^i^sels  also  mi 
large  catches — that  is,  over  1,200  skins— but  the  average  catch  of  ti 
poaching  vessels  is  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  each.  This  is  tr® 
although  the  poaching  vessels  are  now  equipped  with  mnch  more  a 
perienced  shooters,  with  better  rifles,  and  with  better  boat^  than  « 
of  the  vessels  had  five  years  ago.  Many  of  the  poaehing  T^^^h  p>i 
have  boats  pointed  at  both  ends,  so  that  they  can  go  backward  or  ^-^ 
ward  with  equal  ease;  and  the  old  poacher  only  had  ordinary  .<bi?? 
boats.  Deponent  knows  this  to  be  true,  because  he  haa  seen  the  boa- 
and  talked  with  the  captains  of  the  schooners  about  them. 

I  never  saw  many  sealing  schooners  before  1884,  but  they  hare  bra 

coming  more  and  more  every  year  since,  and  ^ 

Aggei  Ku9hen,p.  128.     notice  that  as  the  schooners  multiply  in  tiie  iS 

the  seals  decrease  on  the  rookeries. 

Prom  1885  to  the  present  time  the  fleet  of  predatory  vessels  hi«  wfr 

H.  R.  Mclntyre,  p.  61.  ^^^^^^^  increased  in  proportion  as  the  seal  fed 

has  decreased.    •    •    ♦ 

A  very  noticeable  decrease  in  the  herd  commenced,  as  I  havealrw^iy 
pointed  out,  in  188^,  and  was  coincident  in  time  and  proportionate  a 
eztent  with  the  number  of  seals  destroyed  in  the  water.  The  busine*'^^ 
pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  first  assumed  considerable  proportiof^ 
in  1884,  and  in  that  year  dead  pup  seals  first  became  numerous  enoa:^ 
upon  the  rookeries  to  excite  remark  upon  the  islands.    As  the  seainj 
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Up  to  1883  and  1884  it  was  only  an  occasional  yenturesome  vessel  that 
came  aromid  and  secured  a  few  hundred  skins 
and  thought  itself  lucky  and  cleared  out,  but  since      w,  8.  Hereford,  p.  36. 
that  time  not  even  the  Rmallest  crafb  is  satisfied 
TmIe8S  it  secures  its  thousands  of  pelts  regardless  of  sex. 

While  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  summer  of  1869, 1  never  saw  a  ves- 
sel sealing  about  the  islands  or  anywhere  in  the 
sea,  nor  did  I  hear  any  report  of  the  presence  of     j,  j.  Henrigues,  p,  31. 
soeh  sealing  vessels  in  those  waters. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  sealing  schooher  that  went  to  the  Bering  Sea 
until  Capt.  McLftan  went  there  about  xune  years      -,    „   ,        o^^ 
ago  in  the  Favorite.  ^^-  ^**'^-  ^-  ^• 

Q.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
poaching  vessels  in  Bering  Sea  have  upon  seal 
life!— A.  Since  the  number  of  sealing  vessels  has     j.  c.  Bedpaih,  p.  ui. 
increased,  the  number  of  seals  coming  to  the  is- 
lands has  correspondingly  decreased.    •    •    • 

In  1884  the  sealing  schooners  became  numerous.  I  believe  there  were 
about  thirty  in  the  sea  that  year,  and  they  have  increased  very  rapidly 
every  year  since,  until  now  they  are  said  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

1  first  went  out  in  1885  in  the  schooner  City  of  San  DiegOj  chartered 
by  myself  and  others,  and  my  catch  for  that  year 
was  between  2,300  and  2,400  seals.    Of  that  num-     Michael  White,  p.  489. 
ber  about  1,900  were  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
There  were  but  very  few  vessels  sealing  at  that  time. 
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SEALINa  BY  COAST  INDIANS. 

Page  187  of  The  Case. 

Formerly,  in  the  winter  time,  nsed  to  bunt  tbem  in  the  Straits  of  Ban 
Juan  de  Fnca,  and  in  the  spring  and  snmmer  time 
we  hnnted  them  in  canoes  and  with  spears  irom     P^Ur  Broum,p,dn. 
10  to  30  miles  off  and  aronnd  Gape  Flattery. 
About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  we  commenced  carrying  onr  canoes  on 
little  schooners  and  followed  up  along  the  coast  towards  Kadiak.    I 
have  been  a  part  owner  in  a  schooner  for  abont  seven  years,  and  have 
owned  the  James  Q,  Swan  for  abont  three  years.    She  is  abont  59  tons 
burden.    The  other  schooner  was  not  so  large.    •    •    • 

In  early  times  none  of  my  tribe  ever  went  any  farther  out  to  sea  than 
from  10  to  30  miles  off  Gape  Flattery,  and  close  inshore  a  few  miles  up 
and  down  the  coast.  They  had  no  other  way  of  hunting,  except  to  go 
from  here  in  canoes.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  post  trader  iuduced 
some  of  them  to  put  their  canoes  on  board  of  a  small  schooner  and  go  out 
fixim  50  to  75  miles  offshore,  and  to  hunt  along  the  coast  from  Golumbia 
River  to  Barclay  Sound.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  some  of  my  tribe 
have  bought  and  now  own  four  little  schooners,  and  use  them  to  carry 
their  canoes  and  provisions  when  they  go  any  distance  from  home. 
About  seventeen  of  my  people  have  been  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and,  with 
the  posaible  exception  of  two  or  three,  none  of  them  were  ever  there 
before  1887. 

In  1887  the  British  schooner  Alfred  AdamSj  from  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  came  here  and  employed  some  of  my  tribe  to  go  to  the  Bering 
Sea  hunting  seals,  and  the  schooner  Lottie^  owned  by  the  Indians,  also 
went  frt>m  here  in  that  year. 

In  1889  and  1891  some  of  my  people  went  on  schooners,  as  hunters, 
to  Bering  Sea.  At  no  other  times  have  any  of  them  been  in  those 
waters 

I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  all  my  life,  and  have  always 
used  the  spear,  and  went  in  canoes.  Formerly  we 
went  around  the  cape  in  canoes,  but  for  the  last  Landes  CaHapa^p.2n9. 
fifteen  years  I  have  frequently  gone  out  on  small 
schooners,  from  10  to  80  miles  around  the  cape,  up  and  down  the  coast 
from  100  to  200  miles.  We  take  our  canoes  on  the  vessel  and  use  them 
after  we  get  to  the  sealing  grounds. 

SSL 
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In  early  times,  and  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  I  hunted  seals 

with  spears  in  canoes.    During  the  last  ten  years 

OiroiM  Jim,p.380.         I  have  been  sealing  up  and  down  the  coast  in 

schooners,  but  used  spears  all  of  the  time.  Wbea 
we  used  canoes  exclusively  I  used  to  hunt  and  capture  seals  about  30 
miles  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca.    •    •    • 

I  used  to  be  out  on  the  water  hunting  seals  in  a  canoe  for  a  oonpleof 
days  at  a  time,  if  the  weather  was  fine.  Three  Indians  would  go  in 
one  canoe.  One  would  handle  the  spear,  the  other  two  would  paddle 
and  steer  the  boat.  I  was  the  spearman.  Usually  we  found  several 
seals  at  a  time  asleep  on  the  water  and  would  creep  ux>on  them,  some- 
times as  near  as  20  ieet,  but  more  frequently  not  closer  than  40  to  50 
feet.  I  would  then  throw  the  spear  at  them  and  almost  always  secure 
all  that  I  hit.  Very  rarely  I  would  hit  and  secure  two  seals  at  a  time. 
I  would  then  get  a  seal  on  each  barb  of  the  spear. 

We  use  smaller  canoes  now  since  we  began  to  use  schooners  in  which 
to  carry  our  canoes  and  hunters  to  the  sealing  waters,  and  but  two 
Indians  go  in  one  of  these  smaller  canoes. 

In  my  early  years  I  hunted  seals  in  canoes  and  with  spears  in  the 

Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  about  80  miles 

Ja9,  ciapianhoOf  p.  381.  off  Cape  Flattery.    I  killed  seals  for  food  and  for 

their  skins,  getting  about  $3  apiece  for  each  skin. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  Willie  Gallick,  who  had  a  trading  post  here, 
had  tbree  or  four  schooners,  and  employed  Indians  to  go  sealing  and 
sail  his  vessels.  They  would  put  their  canoes  and  spears  on  board  the 
schooners  and  go  out  and  hunt  about  20  or  30  miles  off  the  coast,  as 
far  south  as  the  Columbia  Biver  and  north  to  Barclay  Sound.  A  few 
years  later  some  of  the  Indians  owned,  or  partly,  an  interest  in  the 
schooners.  About  six  years  ago  the  British  schooner  Alfred  Adam 
came  here,  and  her  master  engaged  Indian  hunters  to  go  sealing  in  the 
Bering  Sea. 

Also  used  to  hunt  seals  in  canoes  up  and  down  the  coast  from  C^)e 

Flattery.    In  those  days  there  were  a  great  many 
Jeff  Davis,  p.  Z&L  seals  along  the  coast     They  traveled  in  little 

herds  of  &om  ten  to  fifteen  each,  and  we  could 
sometimes  creep  up  on  them  when  they  were  asleep  on  the  water  and 
spear  one  or  two  before  they  got  away.  We  usually  secured  all  that 
we  hit  with  the  spear.  About  10  or  12  years  ago  we  began  to  hunt 
seals  in  schooners,  and  ventured  farther  out  in  the  ocean  and  sealed 
for  greater  distances  up  and  down  the  coast.  I  have  sealed  as  far  sou^ 
as  the  Columbia  Biver  and  as  far  up  the  coast  as  the  north  end(rf 
Vancouver  Island. 

I  conmienced  sealing  in  canoes  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Straits  ot 

San  Juan  de  Fuca,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
Eiiahu9h,  p,  385.  have  always  hunted  seals  with  spears  nntil  re- 

cently. Three  Indians  usually  go  with  each  canoe. 
About  ten  years  ago  I  went  hunting  in  the  schooner  Mistj  owned  by  * 
white  man.  •  We  cruised  for  seals  tdong  the  coast^  between  the  Colum- 
bia Biver  and  Barclay  Sound. 

Formerly  my  tribe  hunted  in  canoes  and  used  spears  exdusivelyt  ^^^ 

in  the  last  two  years  a  few  of  them  have  used  shot- 
Aiferdlrving,  p.  386.      gous.    Previous  to  about  ten  years  ago  we  s^' 

dom  wesitm.oxe^>i)icia0ci  W  Tml^Aoatto  sea  and  seal^ 
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t  distance  off  Gape  Flattery.  Since  that  time  some  of  our  tribe 
led  three  or  fonr  small  schooners,  and  those  that  go  out  in 
their  canoes  and  spears  on  the  schooners  and  are  carried  from 
niles  off  Cape  Flattery  and  along  the  coast  from  Columbia 
Barclay  Sound.  In  the  earlier  years  vhen  I  went  hunting  we 
t  go  out  of  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  during  the  winter 
nd  early  in  the  spring. 

ler  years  we  used  to  hunt  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca? 

e  summer  around  Cape  Flattery,  but  for 

ew  years  we  have  had  co  go  farther  to     Seim8hJohn9<m,p.S8S. 

J  and  now  we  hunt  from  Columbia  Biver 

y  Sound.    We  put  our  canoes  and  spears  on  board  of  a  schooner, 

it  frx)m  10  to  60  miles  off  Cape  Flattery. 

3a  of  capturing  seals  in  the  water,  when  they  are  farther  off 

m  the  Indian  canoes  can  safely  follow 

iginated  in   San  Franciseo.     A  single      naao  Lilbes,  p.  453. 

was  fitted  out  and  met  with  success.    She 

wards  joined  by  others,  and  finally  by  a  small  fleet,  nearly  all 

1  vessels. 

always  hunted  seals  with  the  spear,  and  have  never  used  the 
)en  in  Bering  Sea.    I  have  always  sealed 
rait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  around   Jom.  Lighthohse,  p,  389. 
.ttery,  and  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Bar- 
ad  to  the  Columbia  Eiver.    I  commenced  going  north  to  Bar- 
ad  about  ten  years  ago. 

ed  in  Sitka  in  November,  1868 ;  remained  there  a  few  days  and 
nee  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  touch- 
l  principal  points  between  Sitka  and  Vic-   h,  H.  Molntyre,  p.  47. 
ending  the  entire  winter  of  1868  and  1869 
le  Indians  and  fur  traders,  learning  their  traditions  and  cus- 
d  noting  their  catches  of  furs  and  manner  of  doing  business. 
bo  my  knowlerlge  at  that  time  that*a  considerable  number  of 
were  being  killed  by  the  Indians,  mostly  by  the  use  of  spears, 
iters  adjacent  to  Vancouvers  and  Queen  Charlottes  islands. 
1  catch  obtained  in  this  way  amounted  at  this  time,  as  I  was 
he  late  United  States  consid,  Francis,  to  3,000  to  5,000  skins  per 
The  consul  further  said  that  the  catch  was  chiefly  females, 
which  were  pregnant.    The  Indians  hunted  from  dugout  ca- 
1  could  not  go  far  from  land. 

been  engaged  at  seal  hunting  along  the  coast  for  the  last  ten 
it  first  I  hunted  in  large  canoes,  but  soon 
3ed  to  go  hunting  in  schooners.  Osly,  p.  290. 

18  were  the  principal  hunters  until  about  six  years  ago,  and 
rcely  ever  used  anything  but  spears  and    ^^.  p^^^     ^^ 
ive  most  all  the  seals  they  killed  •  •  • 

was  hardly  ever  a  sealing  schooner  that  went  to  Bering  Sea  dur- 
e  years  or  prior  to  1885,  and  there  were  only  four  or  five  that 
om  here  in  the  sealing  business,  and  these  carried  Indian  crews, 
ited  with  spears  and  seldom  went  far  from  the  coast.  ♦  •  • 
were  almost  exclusively  taken  on  the  coast  during  these  years 
Indian  hunters^  armed  by  spears. 
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Up  to  nearly  the  time  my  work  was  published,  little  was  known  about 

marine  seal  fishing.    It  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
C.  M,  8oammon,p.  475.  Indians.    A  few  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  trade 

from  Victoria,  but  cut  no  figure  in  commerce.  The 
price  of  skins  was  comparatively  low,  and  no  great  inducements  were 
offered  to  go  into  the  business.  It  was  when  prices  advanced,  and  white 
hunters  acquired  the  skill  of  following  the  movements  of  the  sealn  aud 
in  shooting  from  a  boat,  that  the  real  danger  of  the  extermination  of 
the  species  became  apparent.  The  records  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  show 
that  not  many  seals  were  left  on  the  rookeries  about  1840  to  1845,  and 
very  few  then  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  Columbia  coast. 
As  those  rookeries  increased  so  the  ^^  Victoria  catch  "  increased,  and 
amounted  to  about  5,000  skins  in  1869.    (Marine  Mammals,  p.  154.) 

Previous  to  ten  years  a;go  I  always  hunted  seals  with  a  sp&n  in  a 

large  canoe,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  around  Cape 
Waikin$,  p.  394.  FJattery  and  from  60  to  100  miles  up  and  down 

the  coast.  Each  canoe  carried  3  Indians,  and  I 
was  the  spearman,  and  generally  secured  about  all  of  the  seals  that  I  hit, 
but  would  sometimes  miss  them  and  they  would  swim  away.  In  bant- 
ing with  schooners  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  we  would  take 
ten  or  fifteen  smaller  canoes  on  board  and  go  up  and  down  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  upper  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.  We  send  but  2  men  out  in  the  small  canoe.  I  have  always 
used  the  spear  in  hunting  the  seals  and  none  of  the  hunters  that  went 
with  me  ever  used  the  gun.  We  do  not  like  to  use  guns  because  it 
scares  the  seals  away. 

VESSELS  USED. 

Page  187  of  The  Caae. 
(See  also  '*  Sealing  by  Coast  Indians.**) 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  I  commenced  to  hunt  in  smaller  canoes 

that  were  taken  out  to  sea   in    schooners.   I 
Boioa-ohup,  p.  376.       huntied  with  spears  all  of  the  lime. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  first  British  schooner  came  into  Pachenah 

Bay  to  get  Indian  hunters,  and  have  been  coining 
Charlie,  p,  304.  in  there  ever  since,  increasing  in  numbers  year  by 

year,  till  now  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  seal- 
ing schooners  on  the  coast  hunting  seals. 

My  tribe  used  to  hunt  exclusively  in  canoes,  and  did  not  go  many 

miles  from  the  cape,  but  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
Ja8.  Lighthouse,  p.  890.  years  a  good  many  of  fie  hunters  put  their  canoes 

on  the  small  schooners,  owned  by  some  of  us,  and 
we  go  farther  out  into  the  sea,  and  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Bar- 
clay Sound,  to  hunt  seals.  Unless  we  use  guns  we  will  have  to  stop 
hunting  them,  for  they  are  getting  so  wild  we  can  not  catch  many. 

The  sealing  industry,  as  regards  British  Columbia,  started  in  abo^^ 

1872 ;  at  that  time  Indians  only  were  employed  * 
Morris  Moss,p,  341.      do  the  killing,  which  was  done  by  spearing.  rii| 

fleet  was  small,  not  numbering  over  half  a  3o^ 
vessels,  and  the  trade  was  in  ttve  hands  of  three  or  four  men.   In  1^^ 
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the  American  sehooner  San  Diego,  of  San  Francisco,  entered  the  Bering 
Sea,  and  after  taking  abont  2y2o6  seal-skins  brought  them  to  Yictoria 
and  sold  them.  This  gave  impetus  to  the  trade  and  the  following  year 
Victoria  schooners  entered  the  sea.  New  vessels  were  subsequently 
added  to  the  fleet  and  other  Arms  embarked  in  the  business.  In  1886 
three  Victoria  vessels  were  seized^  since  which  time  there  has  been 
trouble  over  the  Bering  Sea  seahng  industry.  Since  that  time  the 
fleet  has  b^n  gradually  increasing  until  now.  Previous  to  this  time 
(1886)  but  few  white  hunters  were  employed  and  the  Indian  hunters 
used  spears  only.  By  so  doing  they  secured  all  the  seals  struck,  and 
did  not  scare  the  balance;  of  late  years,  however,  all  the  Indians 
earry  and  use  shotguns  in  addition  to  their  spears.  About  fifty-six 
schooners  have  cleared  from  Yictoria  this  spring.  Thirty  of  them 
carry  white  hunters  and  the  balance  Indians. 

Tea  years  ago  a  British  schooner  came  up  to  Pachenah  Bay  to  get 
Indian  hunters,  and  schooners  have  been  coming 
in  there  for  that  purpose  every  season  since,  in-     Moms,  p.  809. 
eieasing  in  number  year  by  year  until  now  there 
are  nearly  one  hundred  sealing  schooners  engaged  in  hunting  seals  along 
theooast 

Dnring  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I  have  been  hunting  seals  in 
nnaller  canoes  and  were  taken  feurther  out  to  sea 
by  schooners  that  would  carry  ten  or  fifteen  small      wUMn  Parker,  p.  892. 
canoes,  each  canoe  manned  by  two  Indians. 

Previous  to  1885  only  two  or  three  sealing  vessels  had  ever  gone  to 
the  Bering  Sea  to  hunt  seals,  and  the  sealing  from 
Victoria  prior  to  1886  was  confined  to  the  coast,      ckas.  Peterson,  p.  346. 
and  the  crews  were  Indians  who  hunted  with 

Bpears. 

In  1889  I  entered  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  schooner  James  O.  Sican.    I 
▼as  never  there  before,  nor  have  Ibeen  there  since. 
Abont  two  years  ago  I  began  to  hunt  seals  with    John  Ty8um,p,d9^. 
the  shotgun,  but  I  have  always  carried  a  spear  in 
|ny  canoe,  and  frequently  use  it.    I  have  sealed  up  and  down  the  coast 
in  canoes  between  Destruction  Island  and  the  north  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.    In  latter  years  I  have  gone  seal-hunting  in  schooners  that 
carried  Indian  canoes.    Generally  each  canoe  is  manned  by  three  In- 
^s,  one  of  which  carries  a  spear.    When  a  seal  or  a  school  of  seals 
^  fflghted  the  canoe  is  lowered  and  the  Indians  go  toward  the  seal 
ft&d  try  to  capture  them,  and  at  night  we  return  to  the  schooner  with 
<^ catch.    The  seals  are  placed  on  board  the  schooner  and  skinned; 
sometimes  the  carcasses  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  they 
^  saved  for  food. 

^ears  ago  we  went  out  in  the  ocean  in  canoes,  but  in  later  years 
^6  take  our  canoes  out  on  the  ocean  in  schooners 
^odthen  hunt  seals  from  the  schooners.     Have    charlejf  Wkite,p.S&6. 
^6ver  been  any  fEkrther  north  than  Barclay  Sound. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  commenced  hunting  seals  from  schooners, 
^ng  smaller  canoes  than  I  formerly  did,  and  have 
^^ayg  used  spears  in  hunting  seals.  About  seven      mapoo,  p.  390. 
^^  eight  years  ago  schooners  came  in  with  white 
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men  who  used  shotgana,  and  have  gradaally  inereaseil  m  mnnber  m^ 
size  of  vessels,  nntil  now  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  seaUng  schoooerB 
engaged  in  sealing  along  the  coast.  ' 

Years  ago  I  uaed  to  hunt  seals  in  the  Straits  of  San  Jnan  de  Faca  in 

the  winter  time,  and  in  the  summer  time  I  wonid 
Huh  YuUa,  p.  397.        hunt  them  in  canoes  from  10  to  20  miles  off  Cape 

Flattery,  and  of  late  years  I  hunt  in  a  small  canoe, 
and  pnt  it  on  a  schooner  and  go  up  and  down  the  coast  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  Biver  and  Barclay  Sound.  I  have  always  used 
gpears  in  hunting  the  seals. 

Until  about  1880  I  hunted  seals  in  large  canoes,  in  which  I  always 

used  the  spear.    In  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I 
Tkos.  Zoinoka,  p.  398.     have  hunted  for  seals  in  junall  canoes  carried  on 

schooners,  and  sealed  off  Gape  Flattery  from  20  to 
75  miles,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  River  and  north  up  to  the 
passage  into  Bering  Sea,  but  have  never  hunted  for  seals  in  those  waten. 

INTBODUGTION  OF  FIBEABMSl 
rage  188  of  The  Caae. 

My  x>eople  commenced  using  guns  in  seal-hunting  about  three  jean 

ago,  but  they  always  carried  spears,  and  bat  few 

Peter  Brown,  p.  ^n.       of  them  ever  use  guns  unless  employed  to  do  so 

by  white  men. 

About  seven  years  ago  they  commenced  to  kill  seals  with  rifles  and  ft 

little  later  they  used  shotguns,  but  I  have  always 
Charlie,p.  304.  hunted  with  the  spear ;  but  very  few  Indians  that 

go  from  Pachenah  Bay  or  from  Neah  Bay  use 
guns;  we  prefer  the  spear,  because  we  are  afraid  that  if  we  use  guns 
they  will  get  frightened  away  and  not  come  back  again,  and  also  be- 
cause we  lose  a  great  many  of  the  seals  that  we  shoot ;  but  with  tbe  sjiear 
we  make  no  noise  and  get  almost  all  that  we  hit.  There  are  about  lUO 
seal-hunters  that  live  at  Pachenah  Bay  and  make  theii*  living  by  hunt- 
ing seals. 

Jamee  Claplankoo,  p.       ^^^^^  t^^®®  ^  ^^^  7^^  a&O  '  ^8^  °^^^ 

881.  but  spears  in  hunting  seals;  now  I  sometimes  use 

a  gun. 

The  first  six  years  1  employ  eoL  Indian  hunters  from  Gape  Flattery  and 

tliey  used  sjjears  exclusively,  as  the  opinion  theft 

Jatnee  Dalgarduo,  p.  was  that  the  sound  of  firearms  would  tend  todri^® 
^^-  off  the  seals  as  well  as  waking  the  sleeping  o^^ 

thus  making  it  more  difiicult  to  secure  tfaenu 

During  two  of  the  eight  years  I  employed  mixed  crews,  some  IndiaBj 
and  some  whites;  some  using  rifles  and  some  using  spears.  The  catch 
was  in  round  numbers  from  1,500  to  3,000  skins  per  year,  these  figares 
representing  the  lowest  and  the  highest  numbers  ever  taken  by  v^^  ^ 
any  one  year. 
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seals  were  taken  as  they  were  by  the  Indians  in  former 

pearing,  their  destmction  wonld  be 

r  as  gi*eat  as  it  is.    If  the  spear  dart     ^»«w  LUibe9,p.43S3. 

animal  bnt  lightly  he  goes  oft  with  a 

d  and  qnickly  recovers,  while  if  it  fairly  penetrates  his  body 

is  reasonably  eertaiD,  for  the  spear  is  attached  by  a  line  to 

id  the  seal  can  not  escape.    Unfortunately,  a  great  mcyority 

are  now  killed  with  gans  instead  of  si>ear8. 

ren  years  ago  they  commenced  to  hunt  seals  with  rifles^  and 

186  shotguns.    Very  few  Indians  that 

heuah  Bay  or  Neah  Bay  use  guns.  Jfotat,  j».809« 


METHOD. 
VESSELS,  OUTFIT,  ETC. 
Page  lt$9  of  The  Case. 

ving  statements  here  made  in  relation  to  oi>en-sea  sealing 
ipon  my  own  observation,  and  also 
lation  I  received  from  conversations    a  A.  Abbey, p,  186. 
}T  fifty  men  engaged  in  open-sea  seal- 
ig  Sea.    The  average  size  of  the  sealing  vessels  is  from  25  to 
1  the  number  of  the  crew  varies  from  10  to  20  or  25.    A  ves- 
out  with  about  4  to  6  boats,  or  6  or  8  canoes.    The  white 
id  either  a  Winchester  rifle  or  a  double  barreled  shotgun, 
with  a  shaft  4  or  5  feet  long.    The  Indians  use  a  toggle- 
ar,  with  a  shaft  7  or  8  feet  in  length.    Each  boat  has  a 
one  or  two  hunters,  and  is  also  provided  with  a  compass, 
nt  of  provisions,  ammunition  locker,  seal  knives  and  a  short 
boats,  on  being  lowered  from  the  vessel,  provided  the  water 
ooth.  go  toward  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  I  have  found 
'  as  o  miles  from  the  schooner. 

ig  seals  the  white  men  use  an  otter  boat  manned  by  three 

hunter,  boat-puller,  and  steerer.    The 

aiK)n  is  the  shotgun,  and  rifles  are  but    a.  B.  AUxander,  p.  365. 

The  No.  10  Parker  gun  is  preferred, 
lal  charge  is  5  drams  of  powder  and  twenty-one  No.  2  buck- 


Qed  in  1891  in  the  vessel  N.  E.  Painty  Bisit,  master;  had  six 
I  three  men  to  each  boat.    The  hunters     „   .  ^^  , 

uns.     •     •     •  B.  Afidrioi%»,  p.  ZU. 

ary  27, 1892, 1  went  seal-hunting  again  as  boat-puller  on  the 
W^hitly,  master.  She  carried  three  boatej  three  men  to  each 
hite  men. 

led  my  vessels  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  each  vessel 
m  three  to  seven  boate,  with  three  men     «,     „    ,,      .^ 
■^  a  hunter^  boat-puller,  and  steerer.         ^"*-  ^^'**'  ^-  *^ 

s 


1 


master,  in  1887.     We  bad  twenty  Ciuioes  m 
Neils  Bonde,  p,  315.       diaii  huuters  who  used  spears,  except  in 

weatlier,  when  they  w^ould  use  shotguns.  • 

In  1888  I  left  victoria  on  the  11th  of  April  as  mate  and  interpi 
on  the  British  schooner  Arannah,  H.  F.  Siewart,  master,  and  carried 
teen  canoes  wliile  sealing  on  the  coast  and  Indian  hunters  with  <p< 
but  in  calm  weather  tliey  use  shotguns.     •     •     • 

I  left  Victoria  on  the  28th  of  May^  1889,  in  the  British  schooner  J 
as  deck  hand,  with  ten  canoes  and  Indian  hunters  with  spears  and  $ 
guns.    The  Indians  used  spears  chiefly.     •     •     • 

In  1890 1  left  Victoria  on  the  17th  of  January  in  the  British  6ch<x 
^r    r^  Pioneer  J  Morgan,  master.    I  shipped  as  a  deck  hand.    We  had 

boats  and  white  huuters,  who  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 


I 


We  liad  six  boats,  four  men  to  a  boat,  two  bi 
-    ::  >  Tho8.  Bradley,  p.  406.  pullers,  and  a  stearer  and  hunter.    W^e  killed th 

"  "nt  .  with  rifles. 


{  On  or  about  February  21, 1890, 1  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  bati 

service  as  a  boat-steerer  on  the  sealing  scIio-h 
Henry  Brown,  p,  317.      Minnie^  which  cleared  from  Victoria.    She  wrr 

twelve  canoes  and  a  stem  boat.     Each  canoe « 
manned  by  two  Indians,  who  used  spears  principally.    Tlie  stern  tx 
was  manned  by  white  men,  who  used  rifles  and  shotguns,  princiia 
shotguns.    I  acted  as  steererman  in  the  stern  boat.    •    ♦    • 
Oil  January  19, 1891,  I  shipped  at  Victoria  as  an  able  seaman  onl 
:  sealing  schooner  Mascot^  Lawrence,  master.    She  carried  one  stem b< 

and  ten  canoes.    The  canoes  were  manned  by  Indians,  who  used  spej 
?  in  hunting  the  seals,  and  the  stern  boat,  in  which  I  was  steerer.  i 

'■\  manned  by  three  white  men.    The  hunter  used  a  shotgun.    ♦   *  * 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1892,  I  shipped  at  Victoria,  British  Colo 
bia,  on  the  sealing  schooner  May  Belle,  Smith,  ma^ster.  She  alsoc 
ried  ten  canoes,  each  being  manned  by  two  Indians,  who  used  l 
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We  had  six  boats,  three  men  to  a  boat^  a  boat-puller,  hunter,  and 
j     steerer.    They  used  mostly  shotguns,  using  a     Thcs,Broum{No.iS),p. 
rifle  for  long  range.  407. 

I  have  seven  hunters  and  seven  boats;  twenty-     Ckas.  Camphell,p.  256. 
three  men  all  told  on  the  vessel. 

The  weaxK>n8  used  by  pelagic  hunters  are  rifles,  shot-guns,  and  spears. 
I  have  heard  of  nets  being  used,  and  have  seen 
one  on  board  a  sealer  (the  Eliza  Edwards^  Bering     John  C.  Canwtell,p.  408. 
Sea,  1891),  but  know  nothing  of  it,  further  than 
mere  hearsay.    The  other  weapons  I  have  seen  in  use. 


The  vessels  I  went  out  in  had  from  four  to  six 
boats  each.  Each  boat  had  three  men,  a  hunter 
and  two  pullers. 


CJuu.  Challall,  p.  411. 


I  have  been  out  sealing  this  spring  along  the  coast  in  the  schooner 
Jmes  0.  Swan.    We  have  been  out  three  times. 
Our  schooner  carried  fifteen  canoes,  each  one     drotu  Jim,  p.  380. 
manned  by  two  Indians. 

1  went  seal  hunting  in  1889  as  mate  of  the  British  schooner  0.  S. 
I^per^  Capt.  Kelly,  master.    She  carried  seven 
boats  and  white  hunters,  who  used  mostly  shot-     Christ.  Clamm,  p.  320. 
guna,    ♦    •    • 

In  1890  I  was  navigator  in  the  British  schooner  Minnie,  and  was 
equipped  with  canoes  and  Indian  hunters,  who  used  spears  chiefly.  •  •  • 

In  1891 1  went  as  navigator  in  the  same  vessel  and  with  the  same 
crew,  and  they  used  spears  in  hunting. 

In  1888  I  shipped  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  as  a  boat-puller  on 
the  sealing  schooner  Oscar  and  Hattie,  Gault, 
Blaster.     She  carried  seven  boats,  each  being     J^uia  Culler,  p.  321. 
nianned  by  three  white  men,  who  used  shotguns.     •    •    • 

In  1889  I  shipped  at  Victoria  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner 
Xagpe  Mac.  She  carried  seven  boats,  each  manned  by  three  white 
Jnen,  who  used  shotguns  in  hunting  the  seals.    •    •    • 

In  Jane,  1891, 1  shipped  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner  Otto, 
Bfley,  master.  The  Otto  carried  three  sealing  boats,  each  manned  by 
^Mte  men,  who  used  shotguns,  and  two  canoes,  manned  by  Indians, 
^bo  used  spears. 

We  had  six  boats,  each  boat  having  a  hunter,     Johm  Dalton,  p.  418. 
» boat-puller,  and  steerer. 

We  had  seven  boats  and  a  stern  boat,  and  A\fordDardean,p.922. 
'bree  men  to  a  boat. 

We  had  six  boats  on  board,  each  boat  having  a  boat-puller,  hunter, 
and  steerer.  We  used  shotguns.  We  also  had  si^j^ard  Dolan  p  419 
nflea,  but  only  used  them  to  shoot  at  long  range.  ' 

Onr  hunters  were  ordinary,  average  hunters.        P**^  ^^ffif»  p*  421. 


I 
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Geo.  Fairchildf  p.  423.      We  had  five  boats  OH  board,  each  boat  )ixmt 

a  hunter,  boat-puller,  and  steerer.    We  used  sbo^r 
guns  and  rifles. 

Oeo.  Fogelf  p.  424.  We  equipped  oar  vessels  with  shotguns  and 

rifles. 

TKo9.  Fraeer,  p.  366.         We  had  seven  boats,  but  we  had  only  foarirtitt 

hunters;  ten  hunters   were  natives  flom  Neeak 
Bay  and  Vancouver. 

John  Fyfe,  p,  429.  We  had  six  boats  on  board,  each  boat  hayinfi 

hunter,  two  boat-pullers,  and  a  steerer,  £mr  mea 
to  a  boat. 

Geo.  Orady,  p.  433.  I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889  upon  flu 

Lauray  from  Victoria,  as  a  cook.    We  had  three 
small  boats. 

S.  M.  Qrmaeaf,p,  324.      I  had  six  canoes,  with  Indian  hunter^  who  ns6d 

both  spears  and  shotguns. 

The  boat-steerer  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  intelligent  and  compe- 
tent man  on  the  boat,  as  he  has  charge  and  bears 
E.  M.  Qremleaf,  p.  325.  the  same  relation  to  the  boat  that  the  capUii 

does  to  a  vessel. 

On  February  11, 1889, 1  sailed  from  Victoria,  as  a  boat-puller,  on  the 

sealing  schooner  Arielj  Buckman,  master.    She 
Arthur  Qriffln,p.  326.    carried  six  banting  boats  and  one  stern  boat,  ^ 

had  a  white  crew,  who  use  shotguns  and  rifles  is 
hunting  seals.    •    •    • 
On  January  10, 1890, 1  sailed  from  Victoria  as  a  boat-steerer,  in  the 
schooner  Sea  Lion^  Magason,  master.    ♦    •     • 

Our  vessel  carried  a  white  crew,  five  boats,  each  boat  manned  by 
three  men.  We  captured  about  300  seals  from  San  Francisco  to  Cape 
Flattery,  by  the  use  of  shotguns  and  rifles.     •    •     ♦ 

I  went  out  sealing  again  the  same  year  on  the  E,  B,  Marvin^  McKid, 
master.  1  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer.  We  had  a  white  crew  andscTOi 
boats,  and  used  shotguns  and  rifles  while  hunting  the  seals. 

A.  J,  CMld,  p.  231.  Their  hunters  were  all  natives,  who  came  froo 

K"eeah  Bay,  Washington. 

First  went  out  sealing  as  boat-puller  along  the  Northern  Pacifte 

coast  about  the  26th  of  June,  1891 ;  sailed  fron 
Jaa.  Harrison,  p,  ^26,     Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  the  schooner  W- 

umphy  Whidden,  master.     We  had  two  boats  and 
one  stern  boat,  three  men  with  each  boat.    •    •    ♦ 

1  sailed  again  about  February  12, 1892,  in  the  same  vessel  and  tte 
same  master.  We  carried  two  boats  and  three  men  to  each  boat  aB 
white  men  in  the  boats,  but  we  had  sixteen  Indian  canoes,  with  tfv 
Indians  in  each  canoe,  and  the  Indians  used  shotguns. 

I  went  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  1887  as  boat-steerer  on  the  AmerieaB 

schooner  Vanderbilty  Oapt.  Myers,  mastw.   Sbe 
Ja8,B[ajfward,p,3Sn,     carried  six  boats  and  white  hunters,  who  oaad 

shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •    • 
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In  1888  I  wpnt  in  the  American  schooner  Chas.  D,  Wilaon^  Turner, 

faster,  as  boafc-steerer,  hunting  otter  and  seals.     She  carried  four 

ioats,  with  white  hunters,  and  they  used  shotguns  and  rifles.     ♦    •    • 

Id  1890 1  went  in  an  Ainerican  schooner  (I  can  not  give  her  name) 

as  boatsteerer.    She  carried  five  boats  and  had  white  hunters,  who 

nsed  both  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •    ♦ 

In  1891 1  went  as  boat-steerer  in  the  American  schooner^Ot^y  of  San 
Diego,  George  Weston,  master.  She  carried  five  boats  and  white  hun- 
ters, who  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

The  first  season  and  the  last  two  our  hunters  were  all  white  men, 
but  on  my  second  cruise  we  carried  mostly  West 
Coast  Indians,  from  Vancouver  Island,  as  hun-   Norman  Hodgson,  p,  266. 
ters.    The  Indiaiis  used  spears  principally,  while 
the  white  hunters  employed  breech-loading  firearms  (rifles  and  shot- 
guns) exclusively. 

In  March,  1887, 1  joined  the  British  sealing  schooner  Mary  Taylor^ 
McEael,  master.    •    •    •    She  carried  five  seal- 
ing-boats,  manned  with  three  white  men  each.     •^<m.  Jamieaon,  p.  329. 
There  were  three  Indians  with  us  part  of  the 
season.    We  used  breech-loading  shotguns  and  Winchester  rifles. 

In  January,  1888,  I  joined  the  Mountain  Chief  Jacobson,  master. 
•  •  ♦  She  carried  ten  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indians,  who 
used  spears  while  hunting  the  seal. 

In  January,  1889, 1  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer  on  tlie  British  sealing 
schooner  Theresa^  Lawrence,  master.  She  carried  six  boats,  including 
the  stem  boat.  Our  crew  and  hunters  were  whit/C  men,  and  were 
equipped  with  Winchester  rifles  and  breech-loading  shotguns,  with 
which  to  capture  seals.     •    •    • 

In  January,  1890, 1  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer  on  the  sealing  schooner 
UoWie  Adams,  McKeil,  master.  She  carried  six  boats  and  a  white  crew, 
who  used  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •    • 

In  January,  1891,  I  shipped  as  a  seaman  on  the  British  sealing 
sehooner  Mascot^  Lawrence,  master.  •  •  •  Our  vessel  carried  one 
stern  boat  manned  by  white  men,  and  eight  canoes,  with  two  Indians 
t»  each  canoe.    •    •    • 

I  [then]  shipped  as  a  seaman  and  hunter  on  the  British  schooner  Ven- 

tfirt.   She  carried  an  Indian  crew  and  six  canoes.    The  Indians  used 

spears  and  breech-loading  shotguns  while  hunting  the  seals.     •    •    • 

1b  February,  1892, 1  joined  the  British  sealing  schooner  Minnie^  Ty- 

jon,  master.    •    •    •    The  Minnie  was  equipped  with  three  sealing 

),  all  manned  with  white  men. 

I  first  went  seal-hunting  in  1889  on  the  schooner  Oscar  and  Haitie. 
^  bad  six  boats  and  a  stem  boat,  three  men  to 
«*cliboat  She  was  armed  withshotgunsandrifles.     •^**^  ^^'•^  ^-  '^• 

•  •••••• 

In  1890 1  went  out  in  the  Walter  Rich,  She  had  eight  boats,  three  men 
^  a  boat    We  had  shotguns  and 'rifles,  using  the  former  almost 

Aether. 


had  four  boats  aboard,  each  boat  having  a   Jamea  Kennedy,  p.  449. 
^^ter,  steerer,  and  boat-puller,  and  used  rifles. 
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Last  year  lie  went  north  in  scliooner  Ariel^  and  sjient  one  i 

half  months  in  Bering  Sea,  with  a  crew 

Kiehiana,  p.  306.  white  men  and  sixteen  Indians,  and  spen 

April  and  month  of  May.    He  caught  1,( 

My  vessel  carried  Indian  hunters  in  all  her  trips  previoui 

^  year  (1892)  and  they  used  canoes  and  s 

Andreio  Laing,  p.  334.    huuting  seals  exclusively.    The  year  I  w: 

Favorite  ^he  carried  Indian  hunters  also,  ^ 
spears.  It  is  now  the  practice  to  hunt  along  the  coast  early  in 
son  from  the  Columbia  Biver  to  the  Bering  Sea,  and  enter  thos* 
the  fore  part  of  July.    •    •    • 

This  year  I  have  changed  my  crew  to  white  hunters,  who  i 
guns  ^nd  rifles. 

Jamea  E.  Lennan,p.dG9.    In  the  year  1887  [I]  was  master  of  s 

schooner  clearing  from  Victoria.  We  h 
canoes  and  sixteen  West  coast  Indian  hunters,  who  use  8p( 
shotguns,  the  former  almost  entirely,  however. 

The  sealing  fleet  is  comprised  almost  exclusively  of  small  sc 

carrying  firom  Ave  to  thirty  men,  some  of 
Ibooo  LiehM,  p.  452.       being  exclusively  white  men  and  some 

mixed,  white  men  and  Indians.  They  a 
with  the  necessary  boats,  guns,  spears,  gaffs,  water  butts,  ai 
implements  required  for  seal  killing  and  to  enable  the  huntei 
main  away  from  the  vessel  in  their  boats  for  several  consecuti^ 

I  have  conversed  with  the  captains  of  several  marauding  sc) 

and  others  who  were  employed  in  pelagic 

A,  P.  Loud,  p.  39.         have  imformed  me  that  they  usually  use 

shooting  seals  in  the  water.  Some,  howc 
shotguns,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

ThofMu  LyoM,  p.  460.        We  had  six  boats,  and  a  hunter,  boa 

and  steerer  for  each  boat,  and  used  shotg 

William  Molsaae,  p.      The  schooner  had  four  hunting  boats,  a 
^^^'  boat  had  a  boat-steerer,  a  puller,  and  a  h 

William    MoLaughlin,      We  had  six  or  seven  boats  on  board,  tb 
P'  ^^'  to  a  boat,  and  we  used  shotguns  and  rifle 

I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  Maggie  Boss  from  Victoria,  i 

Captain  Olsen  was  master.    I  shipped  w 

^t«iaw    McLaughlin,         n^j,      gj^^  ^^  gj^^  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

^-  ^^-  and  we  used  Spencer  rifles. 

The  hunting  outfit  of  the  Otto  was  rather  limited :  One  seal- 
boat,  which  I  will  designate  the  first  be 
Robert  H.  MoManut,  p,  pleasure  boat,  heavy  and  clumsy,  the  secoi 
336.  and  one  Indian  hunter  and  one  canoem 

canoe.  The  first  boat  was  manned  by  tl 
per  as  hunter,  an  acknowledged  expert  of  twelve  years*  exp 
armed  with  a  N^o.  12  bore  double-barreled  shotgun  by  Greener, 
mingham,  and  one  Winchester  repeating  rifle,  and  a  crew  of  tw 
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Qwsi  as  pollers  and  steerers.  The  second  boat  was  manned  by  two 
Swedish  seamen,  one  as  hunter  and  the  other  as  puller,  of  no  experi- 
ence whatever  in  the  business,  armed  with  a  No.  10-bore  double-barreled 
Mgan.  The  canoe,  one  Indian  hunter,  and  one  canoeman,  armed 
with  the  Yancouver  Island  west  coast  spear  and  a  single-barrel,  muzzle- 
loader  shotgun,  this  latter,  I  wa«  informed,  merely  to  give  the  quietus 
to  the  harpooned  seal  should  occasion  requii'e.  The  ammunition  used: 
Curtis  &  Harvey's  No.  6  grain,  size  14,  in  kegs^  charge,  6  to  7  drams, 
and  from  15  to  21  buckshot. 

We  had  eight  boats,  each  boat  having  a  boat-     JafMB  Maloy,  p,  463, 
poller,  steerer,  and  hunter.    The  hunter  used 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

I  went  sealing  in  1891  in  the   Oscar  and  Hattie^  Gault,  master; 
•    •   •    we  had  six  boats  and  one  stern  boat,      _^       ,  »r  i 
with  three  men  to  each  boat  and  two  men  with  the  339"^***  Mathasam,  p. 
stern  boat;  we  used  shotguns  and  Tifles. 

We  had  six  small  boats  on  board,  each  boat  having  three  men,  a 
honter  and  two  men  to  pull.    They  shot  both  with 
rifles  and  shotguns.    The  rifle  was  considered  the   ^<Ww  Morekead^p.  467. 
bestto  nse,  as  the  shotgun  would  wound  more. 

In  February.  1882, 1  went  sealing  from  Victoria,  Britist  Columbia,  in 
the  schooner  Untcard^  McOoy,  master.    I  shipped 
as  mate.    We  had  sixteen  canoes,  all  manned  by   John  MorrU,p,  340. 
Indians,  two  Indians  to  each  boat.    The  Indians 
Med  spears  while  hunting  seals.    •    •    • 

About  the  last  of  April,  1883,  I  sailed  from  Victoria  on  a  sealing 
voyage  in  the  Onward,  Morris,  master.  We  had  eighteen  canoes,  all 
Muied  by  Indians,  two  to  each  canoe.    They  used  spears  as  weapons. 

About  tiie  1st  of  January  I  sailed  as  master  of  the  Alfred  Adams  on 
a  sealing  voyage^  we  had  about  eighteen  canoes,  with  two  Indians  to 
^h  canoe;  they  hunted  with  spears.    •    •    • 

In  February,  1885, 1  sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on  the 
Sooner  Seventy-six,  Potts,  master.  We  had  three  boats  and  three 
nien  to  each  boat;  had  a  white  crew.    •    •    ♦ 

In  the  month  of  February,  1887, 1  sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lombia, in  the  schooner  BlacJe  Diamond,  L  Morris,  master.  We  had 
^^ntyfour  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Lidians.  The  Indians  used 
^P^ars  in  hunting  tne  seals. 

In  1887  I  went  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  British  or  Japanese 
^liooner  Ada.    I  do  not  know  the  name  of  her 
^ter,  but  he  was  a  white  man.    She  carried   Moses,  p,  310. 
^en  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indians,  and 
one  stern  boat,  with  three  white  men.    The  Indians  hunted  with  spears 
^^  the  white  men  with  guns    .*    •    • 

In  1889 1  went  again  to  the  sea  in  the  sealing  schooner  Minnie^  Jacob- 
*Mi?  master.  She  carried  eight  canoes  and  two  boats.  Two  Indians 
^no  used  spears  were  employed  in  each  canoe,  and  three  white  men, 
^ng  guns,  were  in  each  boat.  One  boat  with  three  white  men  got 
^le  seals  than  one  canoe  with  two  Indians.     •    ♦    • 
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In  1891 1  went  np  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  same  vessel,  and  she  lukd 
the  same  master  and  carried  the  same  number  of  boats  and  canoes. 

We  had  six  boats,  each  boat  haying  three  men,  a  boat-puller,  steerer, 

and  hunter.    We  used  shot-guns,  using  a  rifle  to 
John  (ysrien,  p.  410,      shoot  at  long  range. 

We  left  Port  Townsend  in  February  and  cruised  along  the  doast  from 

Grays  Harbor  to  Kyoquot  Sound.  Our  crew  were 

Nelson  T.  Oliver,  p.  372.  all  white  men,  of  whom  twelve  were  hunters  armed 

with  shotguns. 

We  left  Vancouver  for  Victoria  on  the  29  th  of  March,  and  fitted  out 

the  vessel,  leaving  Victoria  on  the  8th  day  of 
John  OUon^p All,         April.    She  carried  four  16foot  boats  and  one 

stern  boat,  14  feet.    She  carried  two  men  to  the 
boaty  one  to  pull  and  one  to  hunt. 

About  six  years  ago  I  went  to  Bering  Sea,  as  a  hunter,  on  the  sealing 

schooner  Favorite^  McClean,  master.  She  carried 
09iy,p.d90.  one  stem  boat  and  ten  canoes. 

In  1882  and  1881 1  sailed  as  cook  in  the  British  schooner  Onward^ 
nr     T>   1.        OAA      McCoy,  master.    She  carried  Indian  hunters  and 

Wm,  Parker,  p.  844.      g^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

In  1884  and  1883  I  sailed  as  cook  on  the  British  schooner  Thornton^ 

Kelae,  master.  She  carried  Indian  hunters.  The 
Wm.  Parker,  p.  348.    Indians  used  spears  and  sometimes  would  have 

and  old  musket.    •    •    • 

In  1887  I  sailed  from  Victoria  as  hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  British 
schooner  Ada,  Gordon,  master.  She  carried  seven  canoes  and  one 
boat,  and  Indian  hunters  who  used  spears.     •    •    • 

In  1888  I  sailed  as  hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  British  schooner 
Alfred  Adams,  Worth,  master.  She  had  Indian  hunters  and  carried 
ten  canoes  of  2  men  each.    They  used  spears  and  shotguns.    *    *  * 

In  1889  I  sailed  as  hunter  in  the  British  steamer  Ariel,  Buckner, 
master.  •  •  •  We  were  all  white  hunters  and  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

I  went  sealing  in  1890  in  the  Walter  Eieh,  Gapt.  C^per,  master. 
*  *  *  She  carried  six  boats  and  a  stern  boat.  The  huntars  weie 
all  half-breeds,  except  myself. 

In  April,  1886, 1  went  seal -hunting  from  Victoria  in  the  schooner 

Mountain  Chief,  Jacobson,  master.    Our  schooner 
Choi.  Peterson,  p.  845.  carried  ten  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indian^^ 

who  hunted  with  spears.    •    •    • 
In  the  spring  of  1887  I  went  on  a  sealing  voyage  from  Victoria,  as   ^ 
boat-puller,  in  the  schooner  Alfred  Adams,  Dyre,  master.    She  carri©^ 
one  stem  boat  and  two  Indian  canoes.    We  had  a  white  crew,  but  tt^ 
canoes  were  manned  by  two  Indians  each. 

In  April,  1890, 1  went  sealing  in  the  Minnie,  Jacobson,  master.    St* 

carried  fourteen  canoes,  manned  with  Indian  > 
chae.  Peterson,  p.  346.      two  Indians  with  each  canoe,  who  used  spear^ 


•    •    • 


In  January,  1891, 1  left  Victoria  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  thes  choon^ 
Minnie,  Dillon,  master.  We  carried  two  boats  manned  by  white  me* 
and  ten  canoes,  each  manned \)y  \i^o  \TidvdAv%^  ^ho  used  shotguns. 
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I  went  oat  sealing  as  boat-steerer  on  the  British  schooner  PenelopCy 
Gapt.  Steel,  master;  I  think  it  was  in  the  year 
1888  when  I  went  in  her.    She  had  five  boats  and     ^dtvin  P.  Porter,p.  S46. 
white  banters.    They  ased  shotguns  and  rifies; 
shotguns  chiefly. 

In  1889 1  went  as  boat-steerer  on  the  British  schooner  Ariel,  Capt. 
Kacknam,  master.    She  had  six  boats  and  four 
anoes.    Carried  both  white  and  Indian  hunters.     Edwin  P.  Porter,p.  347. 
niite  honters  used  shotguns  and  rifles.    Indians 
8©d  spears,  chiefly.    •    •    • 

In  1891  I  sailed  as  boat-steerer  in  the  British  schooner  Uinbrina, 
apt  Campbell,  master.  She  carried  seven  boats  and  had  white  hun* 
ffs,  who  used  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •    • 

This  year  I  went  as  boat-steerer  in  the  British  steamer  Thistle,  She 
ad  six  sealing  boats  and  two  whaling  boats,  and  carried  white  hunters 
1th  shotguns  and  rifles. 

On  January  14, 1890,  I  sailed  as  a  boat-puUer  from  Victoria,  British 

iolofflbia,  on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Maggie 

foe,  Dodd,  master.    She  carried  six  sealing  boats      Wm.  8hort,p,  348. 

hat  were  manned  by  3  white  men  each,  who  used 

veech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •  '  • 

In  July  1891, 1  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  as 
ihnnter  on  the  British. sealing  schooner  OttOy  O'Beily,  master.  She 
amed  one  stem  boat,  manned  with  three  white  men. 

"We  had  six  boats  on  board  [the  Penelope,  in  1884],  each  boat  having 
ihoat-paller,  a  hunter,  and  a  steerer.    We  used 
ihotguns  mostly,  except  for  long  range  we  used     Ja9.  Sloan, p ATI. 
rifles,   •    •    • 

We  had  nine  boats  [on  the  Arctic  in  1889],  four  on  one  side  and  flve 
on  the  other.    Each  boat  had  three  men.    ♦    •    • 

We  had  six  boats  [on  the  Flying  Mist  in  1871],  four  men  to  a  boat} 
^0  boat-pullers,  steerer,  and  hunter.    We  used  rifles  for  shooting. 

I  went  sealing  in  May,  1891,  as  boat-puller  in  the  steamer  Thistle, 
Kcherson,  master.    She  carried  seven  boats  and 
Wiestern  boat,  all  white  crew,  and  three  men  to     John  J.  Swain, p,dSO. 
•^hboat     •    •    • 

h  February,  1892, 1  again  shipped  in  the  schooner  Geneva,  O'Lery, 
^«r;  she  carried  seven  boats  and  one  stern  boat,  and  three  men  to 
^  boat;  I  was  boat-steerer. 

^6  had  seven  boats  on  the  Allie  Alger,  each     Adolph  w,  Thomp$on, 
^t  having  three  men,  a  boat-puller,  a  steerer  P**86. 
■^*  hunter.  • 

ifi     ^^  master  I  was  also  engaged  in  shooting  seals.    I  used  both  a 

^^  and  double-barreled  shotgun;  the  rifle  for 

footing  "travelers^  and  the  shotgun  for  shoot-     Michael  Whiu,pA90, 

1^  sleeping  seals.     The  City  of  San  Diego  had 

^  boats.    Bach  boat  had  a  hunter  and  two  men  to  pull.    The  Terese 

^  five  boats  similarly  equipped.    The  Lottie  Fairfield  had  six  boats 

ouiarly  equipped.    The  Undaunted  had  four  boats. 
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spears.  The  most  expert  of  these  sixarmdi  aft 
the  l^eah  Bay  Indians,  and  as  seal  hunters  they  surpass  aliotkrs.  is 
expert  whiteliunter,  even  with  the  best  of  firearms,  can  not  cciDpea 
with  them,  for  when  he  approaches  a  group  of  sleeping  seakaUn 
close  proximity  to  one  another,  he  can  not  expect  to  get  more  than  t« 
of  the  number.  The  noise  of  his  gun  will  startle  all  others  witliin  i 
radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  thereby  destroyiDgallchauttu 
cat(;hing  another  seal  asleep.  It  sometimes  happeus,  however,  that  * 
skilled  hunter  will  capture  two  or  three  out  of  a  group,  bnt  such  raw 
are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  ditterent  withanlnd^ 
hunter  who  uses  a  spear;  he  silently  approaches  the  sleeping  vitiii 
and  noiselessly  hurls  his  spear  at  it  with  a  deadly  aim,  aad  the  oj^; 
thing  heard  is  the  hard  breathing  and  slashing  of  the  seal  as  it  H^ 
for  liberty.  , 

The  spear  which  the  Neah  Bay  Indians  use  is  double  pronged.  wbKi 
in  their  hands  is  a  formidable  weapon.    The  shaft  is  12  feet  long.  aLj^ 
made  of  cedar;  the  prongs  are  hard  wood,  one  30  and  the  other  u 
inches  long,  about  4  inches  apart  atthe ends,  and  pointed.   Thepn^^ 
and  shaft  are  scarped  together  and  held  in  place  by  a  serving  of  fo^ 
cotton  line.    The  long  prong  is  a  continuation  of  the  shaft,  hiit*^* 
short  one  projects  off  at  a  slight  angle.    The  spearheads  are  made » 
bone  and  steel,  with  a  single  barb  at  the  sides  and  a  socket  in  the  dQ'' 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  prongs  are  fitted.    In  themiddeoti» 
spearhead  is  a  hole,  into  which  is  bent  a  lanyard  made  of  vhale  as*  • 
which  is  sewed  with  cotton  twine  to  prevent  it  from  chaftng.   ao  ^^ 
lanyard  is  fastened  the  spear  rope,  which  in  early  years  was  also  ni^^^ 
of  whale  sinew,  or  other  durable  material,  but  now  cotton  to^  i*  ^* 
as  a  substitute,  it  being  much  easier  procured,  and  answers  the  piirp* 
equally  as  well.    The  spearheads  are  held  in  position  by  thesp^^i^^i* 
which  is  hauled  taut  and  fastened  to  a  whalebone  becketat  the  e' 
of  the  shaft.    In  throwing  the  spear,  two  fingers  of  the  rigTithawt 
placed  over  a  small  flat  handle,  the  other  hand  acting  as  a  Kst  ^ 
which  the  spear  is  balanced.    When  the  spear  is  thrown  the  * 
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it  to  the  skill  of  the  one  who  stands  in  the  bow  and  throws  the 
^nds  the  success  of  the  hunt,  and  if  he  should  be  so  unfor- 
)  to  miss  several  seals  in  succession  his  dusky  partner  in  the 
inks  himself  justified  in  using  strong  language.  All  seal- 
canoes  carry  a  small  sprit-sail  made  of  drilling,  which  can  be 
aken  in  very  quickly  with  little  or  no  noise.  Oars  and  paddles 
used;  the  former  when  a  long  passage  is  to  be  made,  the  lat- 
among  seals.  The  spearman  always  keeps  a  lookout  for  seals, 
ids  upDu  one  of  the  forward  thwarts,  with  one  hand  resting 
he  mast  to  steady  himself.  In  this  x>osition  he  commands  a 
w  on  either  side  and  ahead.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  how- 
t  the  man  in  the  stern  keeps  no  watch,  for  his  eyes  are  ever  on 
jy  but  his  lower  position  prevents  him  from  seeing  any  c^reat 
As  soon  as  a  seal  is  sighted  the  sail  is  taken  in,  rolled  up, 
ed  where  it  can  not  ipake  a  noise  by  thumping  against  the  side 
>  thwarts.  The  gaff  and  killing  clubs  are  placed  in  a  handy 
and  the  spear  examined  to  see  if  everything  about  it  is  strong 
3od  working  order.  If  the  seal  is  some  distance  away  both  the 
die,  but  if  close  by  only  the  hunter  at  the  stern  paddles,  the 
1  being  indicated  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  the  man  in  the 

y  the  sleeper  is  approached,  all  unconscious  of  its  danger.  If 
bed  prize  should  shows  signs  of  uneasiness,  no  risk  is  taken,  and 
er  throws  his  sx>ear  when  within  40  or  50  feet  of  it.  He  seldom 
le  mark  even  at  this  distance,  but  will  always  approach  nearer 
le.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  saw  our  first  seal  about  a  quarter 
i  ahead.  The  canoe  was  kept  off  under  its  lee,  the  sail  taken 
iverything  put  in  readiness  for  action.  Oautiously  we  paddled 
the  prey,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  the  slightest  noise. 
approached  within  about  40  feet  when  the  seal  began  to  grow 
as  if  it  was  dreaming  of  danger.  The  hunter  stood  braced,  spear 
and  with  true  aim  he  hurled  it  with  all  his  force  at  the  sleep- 
it.  In  an  instant  the  scene  of  repose  was  changed  into  one  of 
excitement  and  pain.  With  a  jump  the  seal  instantly  disap- 
elow  the  surface,  but  not  to  escape,  for  when  once  a  spear  be- 
istened  to  an  object  it  seldom  pulls  out.  Soon  it  came  up  to 
md  renew  its  desperate  struggle  for  liberty.  It  stood  in  th&  water 
3,  with  its  body  half  exxK>sed  as  if  taking  in  the  situation,  and 
ind  of  low,  piteous  growl,  as  though  it  realized  its  end  was  near, 
^  the  contest.  It  fought  madly,  diving,  jumping,  and  swimming 
at  speed,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  sometimes 
ide  of  the  canoe  and  then  on  the  other,  the  Indian  aU  the  time 
on  to  the  spear  rope^  trying  to  draw  the  seal  near  the  canoe  so 
ike  it  on  the  head  with  the  killing  club.  In  its  frantic  efforts  to 
b  bit  at  the  line  several  times,  but  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of 
its  freedom  in  such  a  manner  and  again  resorted  to  jumping 
ng.  The  loss  of  blood  soon  caused  it  to  grow  weak,  and  after 
^hich  lasted  perhaps  five  minutes,  it  ceased  to  struggle  alto- 
nd  was  hauled  to  the  side  of  the  canoe  and  dispatched  with 

ew  minutes  another  seal  was  observed  asleep  a  short  distance 
^n  sail  was  taken  in  and  the  same  precautionary  means  used 
e.  This  individual  was  approached  within  25  feet,  and  so  good 
was  it  that  the  spear  was  driven  nearly  through  the  body.  It 
lost  immediately,  and  from  the  time  it  was  struck  until  it  was 
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the  hands,  but  the  Indian  held  on  regardless  of  bleeding  fir 
When  the  seal  would  come  to  the  surface  tp  breathe  a  little  slact 
would  be  gathered  in,  only  to  be  lost  much  quicker  than  gained, 
so  they  fought;  first  the  hunter  and  then  the  seal  would  have  t1 
vantage  of  the  situation,  and,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  minute 
seal  apparently  was  as  fresh  as  when  first  struck.  It  looked  as 
fight  might  last  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  which  of  cours 
not  suit  the  Indians.  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  mistake : 
the  result  of  the  fight,  an  old  rifie  was  brought  forth  from  the  t> 
of  the  canoe.  Watching  his  opportunity  when  the  seal  was  m 
one  of  its  leaps,  the  hunter  in  the  stern  fired.  He  missed  the 
twice,  but  these  failures  did  not  by  any  means  prove  him  to  be  a 
shot,  for  a  person  who  can  hit  a  seal  that  is  jumping  wildly  ab 
every  direction  at  the  end  of  a  spear  line  is  indeed  a  good  marki 
A  third  shot,  however,  took  effect,  and  the  battle  was  decided. 

Glose  quarters  evidently  did  not  suit  the  seal,  for  it  showed  its 
in  a  very  unfriendly  manner,  and  on  one  occasion  set  them  in  thi 
of  the  canoe.  This  act  was  the  only  false  movement  the  seal  had 
since  the  fight  began,  and  it  paid  the  penalty  with  its  life;  a  rifl< 
was  put  through  its  body  and  a  club  landed  on  its  head  at  the 
time.  Upon  examination,  after  being  hauled  into  the  boat,  we  1 
that  the  spear-head  had  passed  through  its  right  flipper,  which  accoi 
for  the  long  fight,  as  it  could  use  its  other  flippers  to  good  advan 

Prosperity  has  the  same  effect  upon  Indians  as  upon  white  men 
soon  sail  was  made  and  a  sharp  lookout  kept  for  others.  Two 
were  observed  during  the  afternoon,  one  of  which  was  captured 
easily.  The  other  was  awake  and  came  up  a  short  distance  away 
a  red  rockfish  in  its  mouth.  This  fact  indicates  that  there  are  sh 
spots  in  this 'vicinity  (Lat.  68°  68'  north;  Long.  141o  7'  west)  i 
seals  feed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  one  of  the  favorite  feeding  grounds 
in  northern  waters,  for  it  has  long  been  reported  that  many  fii 
banks  exist  on  the  Fairweather  grounds.    This  was  the  last  seal 
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1  of  seals  asleep  on  the  water  he  does  not  remove  his  paddle 
Eiter,  but  dexterously  and  noiselessly  moves  it  in  the  water, 
3  least  sound  would  awaken  the  seals.  The  hunter  who  uses 
dnly  disturbs  the  seal  he  shoots,  but  awakens  and  disturbs 
who  then  make  their  escape. 

UTS  with  which  my  people  hunt  seals  almost  exclusively  is 
^e  harpoon  used  by  us  in  killing  whales, 
nailer.    It  has  a  handle  about  14  feet     Peter  Brawn,  p.  31^ 
will  come  off  when  the  harpoon  sinks 
gkl,  and  the  iron  head  is  secured  to  the  boat  with  a  line  about 
I.    In  throwing  the  spear  we  use  both  hands,  and  if  we  hit 
sure  to  get  him. 

I  with  shotgun  and  rifle,  but  mostly  Jae.L.CaHh<mt,p.409. 
un. 

lunted  seals  with  a  gun  ^  neither  have     Charlie,  p.  305. 
he  Bering  Sea. 

days  the  spear  was  used  in  taking  seal,  SitMon  CMn-hoo-Hn,  p. 
le  shotgun  and  rifle  are  used  exclu-  ^^* 


ing  seals  I  use  a  harpoon  with  either  one  or  two  barbs,  simi- 

aller  than  that  used  in  taking  whales. 

>n  has  a  handle  about  12  or  14  feet  long,     jaa.  Claplanhoo,  p,  381. 

ig  line,  about  70  feet  long,  is  attached 

►,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  canoe.    We  throw 

kt  a  seal  with  both  hands,  and  when  the  spear  or  harpoon  hits 

barb  becomes  detached  from  the  handle  but  is  securely  fast- 

b  body.    The  handle  floats  upon  the  water  and  is  afterwards 

d  is  used  again.    I  lose  but  very  few  seals  that  I  hit  with 

»n. 

was  a  boy  spear  was  used ;  now  a  shot-    Charlie  DahtUn,  p.  278. 
[fle  are  exclusively  used  for  taking  seal. 

rhile  the  seals  were  asleep  on  the  water,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
anters   succeeded  in  capturing  them 
pear,  and  this  is  the  reason  they  lost   Jae,  Dalgarduo,  p,  364. 
sw  of  what  they  killed. 

Iways  hunted  in  canoes  and  with  spears,  and  years  ago  would 

t  many  seals.    I  was  up  in  the  Bering 

g  in  1889  and  have  not  been  there  since.   Frank  Davie, p,  383. 

ther  years  I  have  been  seal  hunting 

coast  between  Grays  Harbor  and  Barday  Sound. 

unted  seal  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  the  spring.    In 
irs  I  used  so  catch  seals  with  a  hook  by 
ip  close  to  them  when  they  were  sound   B6lwr,p.  279. 
I  hooking  them.  Can't  use  the  hook  now 
I  have  become  very  wild  since  they  are  hunted  so  much  by 
Now  I  use  the  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal    Very 
ose  one,  as  I  always  shoot  them  close  to  the  boat. 
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ing.    iNow  tae  siiotgan  nas  come  inw  goo* 
MikeKethusduok.p.  262.U8e,  and  a  few  seals  are  taken  with  a  rifle. 

C.  Kiananeck,  p,  263.         A  loug  time  ago  I  hunted  sealwithasp«,te 

of  late  years  have  used  the  shotgun. 

Eohert  Kooko,  p,  296.         I  have  used  the  spear  and  shotgim. 

Jno.  Kowineetfp,  264.        In  early  days  I  used  spear  altogethffj  of  ^ 

years  the  shotgun  and  rifle  have  been  used  e»3 
sively. 

Geo.  Lacheek,  p.  264.         In  early  days  spear  and  arrow  wm used  ei* 

sively,  but  now  the  shotgun  and  rifle  aw  n* 
instead. 


Indian  hunters  will  not  stay 

are  on 

Andrew  Laing,  p,  33o.      ^^^j^^  ^^^^^ 


ay  out  over  ten  days  at  a  time  whe* 
tiie  coast,  so  we  have  to  come  in  and  ^ 


Thomas  Lowe,  p.  371.         During  the  first  seven  years  I  used  the  8piB* 

hunting  seals.    This  year  I  have  used  the  shotp 
part  of  the  time. 

Have   seen  and  taken  the  first  seal  off  Cape  Flattery.  '^^^ 

are  taken  off  Cape  Flattery,  Indian  totefi^ 

James McKtcn, p. 267,     employed,  who  used  spears.    Farther^ 

shotgun  was  used. 

The  spear  used  by  the  Vancouver  Island  Indians  for  seal  tofe?; 

10  feet  long  in  the  shaft,  tapering  off  to^arii*-^ 

Robert    H,  McManus,  ^^^^^  ^nd  thus  well  balanced.    At  the  pp^' 
^*  sliaft  forks  off  into  two  prongs,  on  vtah 

spear-head  or  harpoons  tit  easily,  being  attached  to  the  shaft  by » 
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il ways  hunted  with  a  spear  and  never     WiUon  Parker,  p.  292. 
n,  and  have  never  been  in  Bering  Sea. 

ere  caught  by  them  [the  Indians]  with  spears  and  but  few 

;  but  since  the  shotgun  has  come  into 

it  many  are  destroyed  and  lost.  Ckarlea  Peterson,  p.  346. 

United  States  Rbvbnue-Steamee  Cobwin, 

Sitkay  Alaska^  May  4^  1892. 

L  HooPBB,  U.  S.  R.  M., 

Commanding: 

herewith  respectfully  offer  the  following  notes  relative  to  pe- 
ing  derived  from  observation  and  per-  j,  h,  Quinan,  Vol,  l,p. 
erience.  •         604. 

lience  to  your  orders  I  accompanied  two  Keah  Bay  Indians, 
[  Wilton  by  name,  May  1  and  2,  off  Sitka  Sound,  to  hunt  seal. 
>e  we  used  is  of  the  Neah  Bay  type,  hoUowed  out  of  white 
feet  long,  3}  feet  beam,  and  20  inches  deep,  braced  by  thwarts 

0  the  sides  by  cedar  twigs,  the  stem  rising  abruptly  10  inches 
projected  fonY^i'd  and  rising  gradually  to  2  feet  above  the 
the  latter  terminating  in  a  figurehead,  which,  with  the  long 
embles  some  fanciful  animal,  not  unlike  a  giraffe.  In  this 
it  a  notch,  on  which  the  spear  rests  when  ready  for  use.  A 
tgun,  spear  and  line,  mast  and  sail,  two  paddles,  a  pair  of 

pole,  short  club,  a  prismatic- shax)ed  wooden  bailer,  and  a  box 
nition  and  bread  completed  the  outfit.  After  leaving  the  ship, 
ns,  one  sitting  in  the  stern  with  Ms  paddle,  and  the  other  in 
^th  his  oars  pulled  to  windward,  this  being  invariably  the 
',  is  in  this  direction  the  seal  must  be  approached.  We  had 
^eral  miles  without  seeing  anything,  when  suddenly  the  steers- 
\  the  canoe  a  shake  and  pointed  in  silence  to  a  seal  75  yards 
ying  on  its  back  in  the  water^  apparently  asleep.  Its  flippers 
ed  in  the  air  and  moving  listlessly  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
bself.  The  bowman  took  in  his  oars  and  substituted  the  pad- 
the  canoe  glided  noiselessly  toward  the  unconscious  seal, 
thin  40  yards  of  it  the  after  paddle  alone  was  used,  and  the 
stood  ready  with  the  shotgun.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the 
A  was  under  water.  The  Indians  told  me  afterward  that  it 
drowsing  and  looking  for  fish.  Whether  this  be  a  fact  or  not 
know.  In  this  position  a  seal  is  said  to  be  ^'  finning." 
:  all  this  time  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  so  noiselessly  did 
\  glide  that  we  got  within  10  yards  of  it  and  the  hunter  fired, 

1  charge  of  buckshot  into  its  breast.  The  seal,  to  my  great 
Dent,  was  not  kiUed,  but  gave  us  one  surprised  look  and  in- 
ived  out  of  sight.  It  rose  again  50  yards  off,  gave  us  another, 
a  second  time  disappeared.  Then  followed  a  chase  to  wind- 
3  Indians  dexterously  applying  their  paddles  in  that  direction, 
les  it  disappeared  and  reappeared  before  it  was  finally  shot 
nred.  Even  then  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  club  to  kill  it. 
L  with  the  gaff,  a  sudden  pull,  and  the  unfortunate  seal  was  in 

rs  and  paddles  were  again  used  and  we  continued  on  our  way. 
)  seals  we  sighted  were  three  in  number,  asleep  on  their  sides 
:s  on  a  bunch  of  kelp,  their  favorite  resting  place.  Their  fore 
i  flippers  were  visible,  the  former  closed  on  their  breasts;  their 
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;  ciireu,  occupying  a  ^*lJac«  oi  auuuu  twenty  seconas. 

The  time  it  requires  a  seal  to  sink  depends  upon  the  chara«?ter  (if  t 
\  seal  and  the  place  Id  which  it  is  shot.     Some  sink  instantly,  v'tiik  fji 

ers  float  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  possiby  longer.  GraAid  co^ 
that  is,  cows  that  are  heavy  with  youngs,  sink  more  slowly  than  ma] 
and  seals  that  are  lean  more  rapidly  than  those  that  are  fet.  If  i 
lun^s  of  a  seal  which  has  been  killed  retain  air  it  will  float  fior  qo 
l'  a  while. 

The  best  time  for  hunting  seal  is  a  good  day  following  a  protrafi 

spell  of  bad  weather.    In  a  very  rough  sea  seals  can  not  sleep,  but  m^r 

lie  on  the  surface  and  lazily  roll  over  and  over^  hence  the  term  '^rclli 

After  securing  our  third  seal  we  set  sail,  which  consists  of  a  sprit  s 

bent  to  a  mast  which  can  be  easily  stepped  and  unstepped.    Afters 

V\]i^  ing  a  few  miles  we  sighted  several  more  seal  asleep  on  kelp,  andtt 

in  the  sail  and  proceeded  under  paddle  alone.  This  is  always  done. 
the  canoe  is  more  easily  handled  and  the  flapping  of  the  sail  is  lij 
to  frighten  the  seal.  We  succeeded  in  getting  within  40  yards,  ^i^ 
one  of  the  group,  which  was  awake,  gave  the  alarm.  Instantly  ilie 
►    ;  J  dian  fired,  wounding  it  in  the  the  head,. but  they  all  escaf>ed.  ' 

As  a  rule  it  is  an  easy  matter,  especially  for  a  canoe,  to  ^i  iriri 

10  yards  of  a  sleeper.    Sometimes  the  hunters  can  almost  touch  tb 

with  the  spear.    Out  of  sixteen  seals  which  we  saw,  twelve  were  a>le 

and  four  playing.   We  killed  and  captured  three,  all  of  which  were  c*" 

'  wounded  three,  which  escaped,  and  missed  two.     The  shotgun  wai"!!: 

exclusively  in  all  causes  but  one,  when  the  rifle  was  used  at  Iod?  ^e 
\  '  The  Indian  hunter,  Wilton,  who  did  the  shooting,  is  considered  a  p 

shot,  and  this  is  about  the  percentage,  he  tells  me,  which  he  h^g. 

gets.    The  Indians  are  more  expert  with  the  spear  and  seldom  n 

with  that  weapon.    They  use  it,  however,  only  on  sleepers.    They  ' 

3  very  anxious  to  use  the  spear  instead  of  the  gun,  but  I  would  notal 

',  them,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  since  white  hunters  u>e 

f  '  gun  exclusively,  and  it  was  desired  to  learn  what  percentage  of  tt 

shot  escaped  and  are  lost  by  sinking. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  do  not  know  I  will  describe  tlie  5| 
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ists  the  Bpear  in  the  notch  at  the  head  of  the  oanoe  antil 
lin  spearing  distance;  he  then  raises  it  with  his  left  hand, 
at  the  handle  (h)  with  his  right,  the  first  two  fingers  in  the 
tiich  are  set  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  prongs, 
prong  is  always  uppermost,  so  that  in  case  it  misses  its  prey 

will  do  its  cruel  work, 
as  a  seal  is  struck  the  spear  detaches  itself  from  the  line  and 

and  floats  on  the  water.  Then  commences  a  struggle  and  a 
as  follows  the  catching  of  a  shark  or  other  large  fish.  If  the 
a  formidable  one  it  soon  tires  itself  out,  and  is  dragged  to  the 
\  clubbed  to  death.  If  it  be  of  a  larger  growth,  an  old  bull, 
B,  and  shows  fight,  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  him  before  he  can 
sd.    On  one  occasion  an  old  bull,  in  his  terrible  fury,  bit  a 

out  of  the  side  of  the  canoe. 

ans  do  not  hke  to  resort  to  the  gun  unless  absolutely  neces- 
Lng  frightens  other  seals  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  vie- 
rough  drawings  showing  canoe,  with  mast  and  sail,  paddle, 
^ear,  and  line. 

e  bow  and  arrow  for  killing  them.  Sohkatatin,  p.  243. 

hese  three  years  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  the  mas* 

»wsof  sealing  vesselsinrelation  to  open- 

.    From  these  conversations,  and  also     l.  o.  Skepard,  p.  188. 

ivn  observations,  I  make  the  following 

in  relation  to  pelagic  sealing:  The  weapons  used  by  seal- 

)  rifles,  shotguns,  and  spears.    The  Indians  use  spears,  and 

itains  two  Indians,  the  foremost  thus  armed.       , 

(vas  a  young  man  I  killed  fur-seal  off     Shawaoseh,  p,  243. 
Ely,  using  a  spear  altogether. 

days  I  used  the  spear,  but  now  I  use  Martin  Singa^,  p,  268. 
a  and  rifle  exclusively. 

was  a  boy  the  spear  and  arrow  was  used 

,  but  now  the  shotgun  and  rifle  are     jack  Siika,  p.  268. 

sively. 

mostly  used  by  the  Makah  Indians.  Wm.  H,  Smith,  p,  478. 
rth  the  shotgun  is  used. 

Qted  seal  and  sea-otter  all  my  life  dur-     stahkan,  p,  244. 
imer  season,  using  the  spear  and  arrow. 

Fas  a  young  man  the  spear  and  arrow      ,-.  ^„  ^^       r, 
but  of  late  years  the  shotgun  and  rifle  g^'  ™*«*^«y««'^*^'  J^' 
xlusively. 

ftrst  began  to  hunt  spear  and  arrow  were  used  exclusively; 

n  is  now  used  by  the  Indian  hunters 

me  purpose  in  lieu  of  the  spear  and   «^<w.  Unatajim,  p.  271. 
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80  many  schooners  are  engaged  in  sealing  i 
^ic/Uiel   Woo8koot,  p.  ^^le  shotgiin  and  rifle  has  to  be  used  in  opk 

secure  them,  as  they  have  become  reiy  will 

WHITE  HUNTERS. 
Page  190  of  The  Case. 


The  work  of  seal-hunting  is  carried  on  about  as  follows:  Thehnpsr 

_  „         _  and  boat's  crew  leave  the  vessel  at  daykit 

^tHiam  Brennan,  p.  ^^^^Hy  carrying  one  rifle  and  a  shotgun,  th -l^ 

some  of  them  have  two  shotguns  with  about  ir 
f  **"J  '  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun.    If  a  breeze  is  blowing thej ? 

under  sail,  or,  if  it  is  calm,  the  boat  is  rowed.    The  hunter  hai^ck? 

of  the  boat,  no  matter  if  he  is  not  an  expert  boatman.  ^ 

If  a  sleeping  seal  is  seen,  the  boat  is  run  within  about  100  yard*  '^ 

it,  and  the  sail  and  mast  are  lowered  with  the  least  possible  noi^.  *• 

the  seals  are  easily  awakened.    The  boat-steerer  cautiously F'^^ 

toward  him,  being  careful  t-o  keep  to  the  leeward,  and  withordman 

care  the  boat  can  come  within  a  few  feet  of  him  before  he  is  aw  ;j 

it;  then,  if. the  hunter  is  cool,  the  seal  is  sure  to  be  captured.  Sb« ' 

the  seal  be  only  wounded,  he  will  dive,  unless  hit  in  theliip])erorBtH 

If  he  is  not  killed  so  dead  as  to  be  unable  to  dive,  ten  to  one  he  '^ 

get  away,  for  it  is  uncertain  where  he  will  come  up,  and  the  boat  *»• 

y^  *l'  be  a  long  way  from  him  when  he  reappears.    In  such  <?*^^°^'|* 

'  "■  usually  remains  still,  with  boat-puller  and  steerer  standing  re^<^.^^ 

follow  him  as  soon  as  he  is  seen ;  but  he  very  often  rises  out  of  rar^ 
and  gets  away.  An  experienced  hunter  and  boat's  crew  ^^/^^^ 
least  seventy- five  per  cent  of  "sleepers,'^  and  perhaps  more;  wf 
sleepers  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  seals  hunted.  Thenoi^^^^"  , 
arms  will  awaken  every  seal  within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  ap  r 
it  on  the  alert  The  boats  stay  out  until  dark,  if  the  weather  ^^• 
and  the  five  or  six  usually  carried  by  a  sealing  vessel  cover  an  ar» 

5  or  10  TTiilAS  nn  ftithftr  sidft.  .  _ 
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n  order  to  know  where  to  bead  bis  boat  and  wberetokeepber. 
lewto  the  business  sometimes  makes  a  good  catch,  bat  it  is 
r  at  the  expense  of  a  large  proportion  of  seals«  that  are  killed 
or  wounded  and  escape.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  sealing 
range  &om  15  to  150  tons  burden,  or  more,  large  vessels  being 
because  they  can  carry  more  boats,  with  less  expense  in  propor- 
Lze,  than  the  small  ones. 

'incipal  ports  from  which  sealing  vessels  sail  are  Victoria^rit- 
nbia;  San  Francisco,  Oal. ;  Port  Townsend,  Wash.;  andxoko- 
ipan.  The  fleet  from  Victoria  comprises  sixty  vessels  or  more, 
^1  travel  the  world  over  without  finding  better  or  faster  schoon- 
some  of  them  are.  Next  to  Victoria,  in  numbers,  comes  San 
o,  all  under  the  American  flag.  Yokohama  formerly  sent  out 
•  thirteen  vessels  under  diflferent  flags.  I  have  seen  vessels  oper- 
m  that  port  flying  the  Dutch,  German,  French,  Russian,  Ameri- 
lish,  and  Japanese  flags,  engaged  at  otter  and  seal  hunting, 
5ven  or  eight  vessels  are  from  Puget  Sound.  The  Victoria  and 
>und  fleet  attends  only  to  sealing,  while  the  vessels  from  San 

0  and  Yokohama  engage  in  otter-hunting  and  sealing  combined, 
els  carry  from  one  to  seven  boats  each,  and  each  boat  except  the 
ed  at  the  stem  is  manned  by  three  men.  In  goingupon  the  hunt 
9r  stands  forward,  the  boat-puller  sits  in  the  center  of  the  boat, 
boat-steerer  in  the  stern.    The  boats  are  from  18  to  20  feet 

carry  usually  two  pairs  of  oars,  three  or  more  paddles,  a  short 
to  kill  the  seal  with  (if  he  is  alive  when  they  get  him  along- 
^aff  with  a  long  stafl;'  to  hook  him  up  if  he  sinks,  a  fog-horn,  a 
,  an  ammunition  box  for  the  hunter,  a  water-beaker,  a  box  for 
mall  sprit  sail  and  mast,  and  at  least  one  shotgun. 
8  that  are  manned  by  Indians  do  not  carry  hunting  boats  as  a 
le  Indians  furnish  their  own  canoes  and  spears,  and  often  a 
or  rifle,  or  both.  A  vessel,  say,  of  70  tons,  will  carry  six  boats, 
lem  hunting  boats,  and  one  at  the  stern.  The  owner  furnishes 
munition,  boats,  food,  etc.,  and  engages  the  captain  and  hunt- 
B  captain  employs  the  boat-pullers,  steerers,  and  the  crew, 
u  some  cases  the  hunters  engage  their  own  pullers  and  steerers. 
of  this  size  would  carry  21  men,  aU  told,  including  a  captain, 
3k,  5  hunters,  9  men  for  the  boats,  1  spare  man,  and  a  boy.  The 
wages  range  from  $75  to  $100  per  month;  but  some  of  them 
^8  only,  vfMle  others  have  wages  and  a  ^<  lay,''  that  is,  a  share 
rofits.  Good  hunters  get  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  skin  for  every 
r  bring  on  board;  but  each  hunter  has  his  price  and  makes 
th  the  owner,  which  he  keeps  to  himself.  The  crew  receive 
month,  and  have  sometimes  a  private  agreement  with  the  hun- 
f  to  25  cents  additional  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  each  skin 
on  board;  for,  as  I  have  said,  much  depends  upon  the  steerer, 
i  has  his  favorite.  The  mate  gets  from  $45  to  $50  per  month, 
)f  the  stem  boat,  and  $1  for  every  skin  he  brings  on  board. 
i  receives  from  $50  to  $80  per  month,  according  to  the  number 
e  cooks  for. 

rst  vessels  leave  about  January,  and  from  then  until  March 
becoming  fewer  in  port  every  day.    They  go  to  some  of  the 

1  inlets  upon  Vancouvers  Island,  off  Cape  Flattery,  or  down 
e  Califomia  coast.  Many  hunt  in  a  circuit  from  Cape  Flattery 
outh  of  the  Columbia  River  on  the  south,  and  to  .the  north  end 
mvers  Island  on  the  north,  as  the  head  hunter  or  captain  may 
le.    Some  think,  by  going  south  and  following  the  seals  up  a9 
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furnish  them  flour,  biscuits,  tea,  coft'ee,  saggar,  aud  a  little  meat  i 
they  can  not  get  fresh  seal  meat.  They  have  two  men  to  each  q 
The  head  man  of  the  canoe  receives  the  money  and  pays  his  a.^i«i 
Each  canoe  is  usually  provided  with  a  couple  of  steerers,  aDd  eitL 
shotgun  or  rifle.  The  most  skillful  hunter  among  Indians  on  b»)ai 
called  "captain,^  and  it  is  his  duty  to  tell  his  men  when  and  vhef 
lower  their  canoes  for  hunting,  and  to  transact  all  business  btt? 
them  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Seven  or  eight  years  airo  the 
dians  were  paid  by  the  length  of  the  skin^  but  now  they  are  paid  \ 
grade. 

In  fine  weather  the  boats  leave  the  vessel  at  daylight  and  hunti 
dark,  taking  about  one  day's  provisions  with  them;  and  should i 
got  lost  in  a  fog.  they  have  a  hard  time  until  they  are  pickt^d  a{ 
some  vessel.  When  the  boats  come  alongside  the  ve^^^sel,  at  nigbL 
skins  are  counted  on  deck  for  each  boat;  the  mate  takes  charp 
them  and  salts  them  down  in  the  hold,  and  the  crew  of  ea<*h  b<>ai  i 
credit  for  the  skins  it  captured.  The  work  continues  until  the  ^' 
season  is  finished,  when  some  go  to  Victoria  to  refit,  and  others  in  I 
cly  Sound,  and  send  their  skins  to  Victoria  by  steamer,  with  onier? 
supplies  to  be  sent  to  them  when  the  steamer  returns.  Others  %y 
without  coming  into  port  to  Sand  Point,  or  some  other  place  os 
coast,  where  there  is  a  store,  and  take  supplies  before  entering  Bei 
Sea.  They  do  not  like  to  go  into  Victoria,  because  they  usually  \ 
trouble  with  their  crews.  The  work  is  hard  and  dangerous.  The 
is  small,  and  many  run  away  when  they  get  a  chance.  There  ar?i 
few  sailors  among  the  crews,  the  most  of  them  being  green  bands, 
course  each  vessel  carries  two  or  three  sailors  in  case  anything  hapi 
to  the  rigging  or  sails. 

When  they  arrive  in  Bering  Sea  later  in  the  season,  they  stai 
to  work  in  earnest.  The  water  is  full  of  them  and  you  can  hear  t 
firing  all  around.  The  vessels  enter  the  sea  about  July,  but  g*'^ 
most  of  the  seals  in  August  or  early  September,  when  the  weather 
bad,  but  they  usually  have  a  good  catch  by  that  time,  if  not  intert 
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During  my  cmise,  Tlhich  began  March  9  and  ended  May  16,  I  en- 
deavored by  every  means  at  my  command  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  pelagic  sealing,  and  while  the  time  has  been  mnch  too  brief  to  give 
the  matter  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation,  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  some  facts.  The  affidavits  of  more  than  200  men,  more 
or  lees  familiar  with  pelagic  sealing,  were  taken  and  transmitted  to  the 
Department,  and  while  these  affidavits  differ  some  in  difi'erent  locali- 
ties, they  are  in  the  main  the  same  and  confirm  my  own  observations. 
kmang  these  200  men  whose  statements  were  taken  under  oath,  many 
of  whom  had  spent  their  life  hunting  far-seal,  not  one  was  found  who 
iiad  ever  known  of  a  fur-seal  hauling  out  upon  the  land  or  outlying 
«ck8  or  islands  upon  the  coast  of  Oalifornia,  Oregon,  Washington, 
irilish  Columbia,  or  Alaska,  except  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Neither 
tave  they  ever  known  a  fur-seal  to  bring  forth  its  young  upon  the  kelp 
rin  the  water  or  upon  any  of  the  coasts  mentioned,  except  the  Pribi- 
)f  Islands. 

My  observations  of  the  fur-seal  began  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1869, 
ad  I  have  visited  the  islands  since  at  intervals.  Last  year,  1891, 1 
lused  during  July  and  August  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands,  and  ex- 
nined  the  rookeries  carcfiilly  from  the  vessel  and  from  the  shore.  To 
le  best  of  my  belief  there  were  not  one-fourth  part  as  many  seals 
lere  last  year  as  when  I  first  visited  the  islands  in  1869  and  1870. 
Iiat  the  f^-seals  both  in  the  Bering  S.ea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
looming  less  each  year  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  unless  the  indis- 
iminate  slaughter  is  stopped,  they  wiU  soon  become  extinct  in  the 
ftters  named. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  in  my  judgment  by  far  the 
eater  slaughter  and  waste  of  seal  life  takes  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
liere  they  are  constantly  hunted  and  harrassed  from  the  time  they 
rive  off  the  coast  of  Oalifornia  in  January ,  until  they  enter  Bering 
)a  in  June  and  July.  There  are  this  season  probably  700  boats  or  ca- 
)es  engaged  in  hunting  fur-seals  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  along  the  Amer- 
an  coast;  many  of  them  commenced  hunting  in  January  or  February 
f  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  have  kept  it  up  continually, 
mowing  the  seals  in  their  movements  northward  until  at  the  present 
me  they  are  in  the  Alaskan  Gulf  between  the  St.  Elias  region  and  the 
Jeutian  Island  passes,  toward  which  the  seals  are  making  their  way, 
ightened  and  exhausted  after  four  months'  constant  efibrt  to  escape 
to  spear  and  shotgun  of  the  hunter. 

The  seal  catch  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  Yictoria  sealing  fleet  alone 
p  to  the  12th  instant  was  estimated  at  30,000.  Victor  Jacobson,  master 
f  the  British  sealing  schooner  Mary  MleUj  one  of  the  oldest  sealers 
Qt  of  Victoria,  who  furnished  me  with  this  estimate,  declared  it  as  his 
idief^  based  upon  what  he  knew  about  sealing,  that  the  30,000  seals 
aken  represent  a  loss  of  over  100,000  seals  on  account  of  the  killing  of 
inborn  young,  and  the  loss  by  sinking  and  wounding  past  recovery. 
Ehe  Ammcan  sealers  have  probably  been  equally  destructive.  This 
leBtrootion  is  increasing  yearly,  not  only  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  vessels,  but  by  reason  of  the  increased  experience  and 
bowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  seal  by  the  hunters,  and  each  vessel  is 
i^le  to  toke  more  seals  than  formerly,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Kate  are  becoming  less  each  year.  The  route  of  the  fur-seal  after  it 
bst  appears  off  the  coast  of  California  in  January  is  well  known;  all 
tteir  feeding  places  are  known  and  carefdily  watched;  indeed,  the  en- 
be  route  of  travel  is  carefully  watched  and  patrolled  every  day  that 
Hie  eonditioii  of  wind  and  waves  will  permit.    Long  praotice  has  made 
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the  eyesight  of  the  hunter  keen,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  fur-seal  perfect.  If  but  one  seal  attempted  to  follow  the  route 
usually  taken  by  the  seal  herds,  I  doubt  if  it  could  escape  capture,  so 
thorough  is  the  watch  that  is  kept  for  them.  Until  recently  the  old 
bulls  that  inhabit  the  breeding  rookeries  have  not  been  killed  by  the 
hunters,  as  the  skin  is  of  no  value;  now,  however,  a  use  has  been  fonnd 
for  the  old  bull,  its  skin  brings  the  same  price  as  any  other,  and  it  is 
being  hunted  and  killed  with  the  rest.  They  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers off  Yakutat  and  the  vicinity  of  Middleton  Island.  The  A^mericaa 
schooner  Henry  Dennis^  previously  reported  by  me  as  taking  old  male 
seals  of  Yakutat.  arrived  at  this  place  a  few  days  since  with  over  1,600 
skins,  having  taken  about  1,000  since  we  spoke  her  on  the  23d  of  April 
between  the  points  named.  Of  these  I  am  told  that  many  were  very 
large  old  males.  The  breeding  females,  pups,  and  young  male«  are 
hunted  and  killed  from  the  time  they  reach  the  coast  of  California  until 
they  enter  Bering  Sea,  and  the  older  males  and  old  bulls  that  inhabit 
the  breeding  rookeries  are  being  killed  upon  their  feeding  grounds  m 
the  Alaskan  Oulf. 

With  this  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  no  amount  of  protection  to  the  fur-seal  in  Bering 
Sea  will  prevent  their  becoming  extinct  in  a  few  years.  They  must  be 
protected  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  also,  or  the  day  of  the  fur-seal  is  num- 
bered. 

The  sealing  on  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon  is  done  by  schoon- 
ers manned  by  white  men  and  properly  fitted  for  remaining  at  sea  in 
all  weathers.  Many  of  these  schooners  are  part  of  the  Bering  Sea 
fleet.  There  appears  to  be  no  fixed  rate  of  compensation  for  the  crews 
of  these  vessels;  each  owner  makes  his  own  bargain.  The  hunters  are 
paid  by  the  skin.  The  master,  as  a  rule,  is  paid  by  the  month  at  175 
or  tlOO,  although  some^  receive  a  share  of  the  catch.  Many  of  the 
larger  vessels  carry  two  mates,  who  receive  $60  and  $45  per  month, 
respectively.  The  cook  receives  $50  or  $60,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel;  the  hunters  receiving  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  skin  this  year. 
The  boats'  crews,  called  boat-pullers  and  boat-steerers,  receive  |iio  to 
$30  per  month,  or  26  cents  per  skin,  and  $15  per  month,  or  60  cents 
per  skin  without  monthly  pay.  The  vessel  furnishes  food,  and,  it  is 
said,  feed  the  men  fairly  well.  The  hunters  live  in  the  cabin  with  the 
master.  Their  duty  consists  entirely  in  shooting  seals.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  vessel  and  do  not  even  take  oft 
or  salt  skins  of  the  seals  caught  by  themselves.  The  boat  in  gen^ 
use  by  the  sealers  is  what  is  known  as  an  otter  boat,  as  it  was  first  nsed 
by  the  sea-otter  hunters.  It  is  from  18  to  24  feet  in  length,  sharp  ends, 
with  rounded  bottom,  and  easy,  graceful  lines  to  enable  it  to  go  throagh 
the  water  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  The  boat  is  fitted  with  two 
pairs  of  short  oars  or  sculls  and  two  sails.  A  mainsail,  which  is  fitted 
to  hoist  and  lower  on  the  mast,  and  a  jib.  The  latter  impress  me  as 
being  in  the  hunter's  way  and  altogether  inconvenient,  but  they  are 
invariably  used.  Although  they  cruise  under  sail  a  great  deal,  the 
hunter  has  a  prejudice  against  the  centerboard,  and  very  few  boats  are 
fitted  that  way.  It  is  claimed  that  the  centerboard  makes  a  noise,  and 
in  approaching  a  sleeping  seal  silence  is  of  the  first  importance.  A. 
boa^s  crew  consists  of  tlu'ee  men,  the  hunter  who  stands  forward,  the 
boat-puller  who  sits  amidships  and  pulls,  and  the  boat-steerer  who 
stands  or  sits  near  the  stem  of  the  boat  facing  forward  and  pushes  and 
steers  the  boat  with  the  sculls  at  the  same  time,  as  directed  by  the 
hunter  by  word  or  Bign.    Eoychboat  is  furnished  with  two  shotgosSy' 
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lany  in  addition  carry  a  Winchester  rifle.  Only  the  best  breech- 
ig  shotguns  are  ased.  The  lO-gauge  bammerless  Parker  is  a 
te.  The  charge  is  4  to  5  drams  of  powder  and  21  No.  2  or  28  No. 
uhot  in  brass  shells;  paper  shells  being  kept  in  the  boat  absorb 
ire,  swell  up,  and  will  not  enter  the  gun. 

getting  our  sealing  outfit  in  ISan  Francisco  I  bought  paper  shells, 
K>n  found  that  they  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  this  reason ; 
ins  and  ammunition  are  generally  furnished  by  the  yessel,  but 
hunters  prefer  to  use  their  own  guns  and  to  prepare  their  own 
inition.  The  larger  vessels  carry  six  regular  boats  on  deck,  and 
;  hoisted  at  the  stem,  which  in  moderate  weather  and  when  seals 
^r  the  vessel  is  used  by  the  master.  In  weather  suitable  for  seal- 
11  boats  are  lowered  about  6  a.  m.,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
ftte  and  get  well  away  from  the  vessel  before  the  seals  begin  to 
If  there  is  a  breeze,  sail  is  made  at  once;  if  not,  oars  are  used, 
»wers  bending  to  their  oars  with  a  will,  while  the  hunter  stands 
in  the  bow  of  the  tiny  craft,  his  gun  in  hand,  scanning  the  sea 
lUy  in  every  direction,  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  any  seal 
ate  might  throw  in  his  way,  whether  old,  young,  male,  or  female, 
bters  not  to  the  hunter,  he  is  paid  so  many  dollars  for  a  seal-skin, 
U  count.  Upon  leaving  the  vessel  the  boats  always  work  to  wind- 
as  sleeping  seals  can  only  be  approached  from  the  leeward  side, 
ier  sail  and  a  sleeper  is  seen  sail  is  immediately  taken  in  and  the 
I  used.  The  vessel  follows  the  boats  under  short  sail,  and  endeav- 
»  keep  them  in  sight,  or  at  least  know  in  what  direction  they  are. 
is  they  are  not  always  successful,  as  the  boats  sometimes  get 
ated  from  the  vessel  and  are  picked  up  by  other  vessels  after 
al  days'  exposure,  and  cases  are  not  wanting  of  boats  having 
lost  entirely.  Sealing  boats  seldom  leave  the  vessel  without  a  sup- 
r  food  and  water  sufficient  for  a  day  or  two.  They  are  also  fitted 
a  compass.  Traveling  or  playing  seals  are  shot  at  and  occasion- 
ecured,  but  a  large  majority  of  seals  taken  are  killed  while  asleep, 
sleep  in  the  daytime  and  in  good  weather  only.  The  time  of  day 
go  to  sleep  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather  and  condition 
e  sea  tiien  and  in  the  immediate  past.  If  they  have  been  kept 
6  by  bad  weather  they  go  to  sleep  earlier  than  they  do  in  a  long 
of  good  weather.  Generally  on  a  moderate  day  they  are  found 
iDg  if  found  at  all  from  9  to  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  until 
>  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  later.  After  they  are 
:e,  if  the  weather  is  particularly  fine,  they  remain  rolling  and  play- 
n  the  water,  and  are  not  difficult  to  kill,  if  approached  very  cau- 
ly.  But  they  are  exceedingly  wary,  either  sleeping  or  waking, 
j^reat  skill  and  caution  is  required  to  secure  them, 
e  seal  lies  upon  his  back  while  sleeping,  with  his  nose  out  of  water, 
ippers  folded  or  slightiy  raised,  and  his  head  to  leeward;  his  mus- 
vne  apparently  relaxed,  and  his  head  swings  from  side  to  side  with 
undulation  of  the  waves.  Whether  he  keeps  his  head  to  leeward 
s  body  from  choice  or  his  head  being  the  only  part  exposed  he  as- 
« that  x>osition  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  I  am  unable 
ite.  I  am  assured  by  all  hunters  that  such  i  s  the  fact,  and  that  when 
»ing  during  light  baffling  airs  the  seal  changes  his  position  with 
change  of  the  wind,  no  matter  how  slight,  and  without  showing 
signs  of  conscious  action.  As  stated,  the  boat  approaches  the  seal 
the  leeward  side,  rowing  up  to  him  as  silently  as  possible.  With 
ht  breeze  blowing,  the  seal  sleeping  soundly,  and  all  the  conditions 
cable,  the  hunt^  can  select  his  own  distance.    He  approaches 
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within  10  to  20  yards  and  Bhoots  the  seal  in  the  side  of  the  head  as  it 
is  moved  from  side  to  side  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  easily  kills  it. 
The  boat  being  so  near  the  seal  and  head-to.  and  the  men  all  ready  to 
^^  give  way,"  only  a  few  seconds  of  time  are  reqaired  to  get  the  seal  into 
the  boat,  and  but  few  are  lost.    But  the  conditions  are  not  always  so   v 
favorable.    The  seal  is  a  very  light  sleex>er  at  best  and  awakes  at  the  } 
slightest  sound,  and  during  a  long-continued  spell  of  fine  weather  it  V 
becomes  exceedingly  wakeftiU  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  it  is  ap-   : 
proached  near  enough  to  kill.    As  a  hunter  is  trying  to  get  within  f 
shooting  distance,  if  the  sleeping  seal  shows  signs  of  waking,  he  does  '■-. 
not  hesitate  to  shoot  because  he  may  possibly  miss  it  or  because  the  g 
seal  is  so  far  away  that  if  killed  it  may  sink  before  the  boat  can  reach 
it;  he  gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  shoots  whenever  in 
his  mind  there  is  a  possibility  of  killing,  no  matter  how  remote  the  pos- 
sibility may  be.    An  accidental  shot  may  kill  the  seal  and  bring  to  the 
hunter  $4.    *<A  seal  has  no  value  until  he  is  captured"  is  a  commoD 
saying  among  the  sealers.    A  miss  costs  the  hunter  nothing. 

Neither  do  they  confine  themselves  to  shooting  at  sleeping  seals,  bat 
shoot  at  everything  that  comes  within  possible  range  and  remain  above 
water  long  enough  for  the  hunter  to  get  his  gun  to  his  shou|der.  If 
the  distance  is  too  great  for  the  shotgun  the  rifie  is  substituted.   The  '^ 
chances  of  missing  entirely  or  only  wounding  the  seal  increase  with  tbe    1 
increased  distance,  and  if  killed  the  chances  ot  the  seal  sinking  before 
it  can  be  reached  by  the  boat  also  increase  with  the  distance,  on  ae-     ] 
count  of  the  greater  time  required  to  get  to  it.    Therefore,  while  tbe    :j 
percentage-of  loss  by  sinking  of  seals  shot  while  sleeping  is  comparar     \ 
tively  small,  the  loss  by  sinking  and  wounding  past  recovery  of  seals    ^ 
shot  at  in  the  water  under  all  conditions  is  considerable.    The  estimated     i 
percentage  of  loss  of  seals  in  this  way,  as  shown  by  the  average  of 
the  affidavits  of  sealers,  both  white  and  Indian,  is  about  37^  per  cent 
The  actual  percentage  of  loss  by  us  by  sinking  and  wounding  of  se^ 
shot  was  46  x)er  cent.    The  estimated  loss,  as  shown  by  the  affidavits  of 
the  sealers,  vary  greatly,  some  claiming  little  or  no  loss  and  others  ad- 
mitting as  high  as  50  x>^  cent.    I  account  for  these  discrepancies  by 
supposing,  first,  tbat  the  percentage  of  loss  difiers  with  different  men 
and  under  different  conditions.    That  the  sealers  are  not  dose  ob- 
servers, and  are  only  interested  in  those  they  secure,  and  that  those 
who  claim  no  losses  do  not  tell  the  truth.    We  know  positively  by  our 
own  experience  that  there  are  losses — some  seal  shot  by  our  himters 
sunk  immediately.    On  the  coast  of  Washington  sealing  begins  ia 
March  and  is  carried  on«in  small  schooners  manned  by  Indians.    They 
hunt  in  canoes,  each  canoe  containing  two  men.    They  are  propelled 
by  sail  and  paddles,  and  while  they  all  carry  shotguns  and  rifles  th^ 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  spear,  with  which  they  are  vei7  ex- 
pert. 

The  schooners  take  from  eight  to  fifteen  canoes  on  deck,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel.  They  remain  at  sea  as  long  as  the  weather  r^ 
mains  suitable  for  sealing,  and  cruise  within  a  radius  of  80  or  100  mil^ 
of  Cape  Flattery;  The  Indians  furnish  canoes  and  outfits,  spears,  p^' 
dies,  guns,  ammunition,  and  their  own  food,  fiiel,  and  water,  and  i^ 
ceive  two-thirds  of  the  catch,  the  vessel  taking  one-third  and  buying 
the  other  two- thirds  from  the  Indians.  Some  of  these  vessels,  afttf 
the  close  of  the  sealing  season  off  Cape  Flattery,  fit  out  fiw  Bering  Seai 
The  schooner  Lotta,  of  about  30  tons,  owned  and  commanded  iff^ 
Indian  crew,  has  been  three  seasons  in  Bering  Sea;  she  carried  fii< 
canoes,  and  made  a  good  catch  each  time.  Many  of  the  Neah  Bay/i^' 
dians  are  in  good  circTini&tASie.e:&,  \^<^  t^^\)\\>  qI  ^saoc/essfiol  seal  hnntlnif* 
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ro  of  tbe  Indian  hunters  taken  on  board  the  Carwin  at  Feah  Bay. 
ahosh  and  his  son  Schnylcr  Colfax,  while  at  Sitka  bargained  for  the 
looner  Ethelj  seized  by  this  vessel  in  Bering  Sea  last  year,  now  owned 
Sitka  and  named  the  Clara.  She  is  to  be  delivered  to  them  on  Pnget 
and  at  the  end  of  the  present  sealing  season  on  the  coast  for  the  sum 
1750.  Later  in  the  season  the  Indians  at  Quillehute  and  Neah  Bay 
out  from  the  land  sealing  in  their  canoes;  also  from  the  harbors  on 
5  south  and  west  coast  of  Vancouver.  The  Vancouver  Indians  go 
b  somewhat  earlier  than  the  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  seals 
ne  nearer  the  coast,  and  are  not  compelled  to  venture  so  far  from 
we  in  the  treacherous  weather  of  early  spring.  Two  men  constitute 
xew  for  a  Vancouver  Island  or  Gape  Flattery  canoe.  They  seldom 
nain  out  over  night.    The  Quillehute  canoes  carry  three  men,  and 

account  of  the  much  greater  distance  they  are  compelled  to  go  to 
d  seal  are  often  kept  out  over  night 

hiany  of  the  Vancouver  Island  Indians  are  taken  out  as  sealing  crews 
the  Victoria  sealing  schooners.    The  schooner  Bosie  Olsen^  boarded 

us  May  13,  had  a  crew  consisting  of  Vancouver  Indians.  Each 
iioe  receives  $3  for  each  skin  taken  by  her,  or  tl.60  per  man,  and  a 
anty  of  $25  a  canoe  for  the  season.  The  chief  or  head  man  receives 
20  for  engaging  the  canoes. 

Owing  to  the  later  arrival  of  spring  and  pleasant  weather  farther 
rth,  the  sealing  season  there  begins  later.  At  Sitka  they  made  the 
8t  sealing  trips  in  canoes  about  May  1.  On  account  of  the  uncer- 
iDty  of  t^e  weather  they  dared  not  venture  out  earlier.  We  saw 
merous  seals  off  the  entrance  to  Sitka  Sound  early  in  April,  and  so 
[wrted  to  the  Indians  at  Sitka,  but  even  this  was  not  enough  to  tempt 
bm  outside  until  the  arrival  of  settled  weather.  At  Hooniah  about 
e  middle  of  April  we  were  told  that  hunters  were  out  after  hair-seal 
d  fish  for  use  on  a  seal  and  sea-otter  hunting  trip  which  they  pro- 
fled  to  undertake  some  weeks  later. 

On  our  arrival  at  Gapes  Chacon  and  Muzon,  on  the  north  side  of 
lions  Entrance  about  May  11,  we  found  large  numbers  of  Indian  seal- 
mters  from  various  parts  of  Alaska  and  from  British  Columbia  and 
teen  Charlotte  Island  encamped  waiting  for  moderate  weather  to  begin 
aling.  They  arrived  on  the  ground  about  May  1,  and  said  they  would 
torn  to  their  home  sometime  in  June,  as  the  seal  would  then  be  gone. 
lit  three  seals  had  been  taken  at  Cape  Chacon,  and  two  at  Cape  Muzon. 
A  crew  for  a  hunting  canoe  at  Cape  Chacon  consists  of  four  men. 
lie  Cape  Muzon  canoes,  which  are  larger  and  go  farther  to  sea  in  search 

seals,  earry.six  men.  The  hunter  is  in  charge,  and  employs  the 
iher  men.  They  use  the  spear  but  little,  depending  almost  entirely 
[H>n  the  gun,  and  what  seems  most  remarkable,  they  use  the  Hudson 
ay  musket,  a  single-barreled  muzzle-loader  of  large  bore,  instead  of 
le  fine  double-barreled  breechloader  in  use  by  the  white  hunters  and 
te  Neah  Bay  and  other  Indians. 

The  white  hunters  use  principally  shotguns,  but  in  some  cases  the 
9e.   A  boat  contains  a  hunter  and  a  rower  and 
steerer.    Whenever  a  seal  comes  within  gunshot     -Cr.  G.  Shepard,  p.  188. 
nge,  tiie  white  hunter  fires  at  it. 

Second*  Deponent's  views  as  to  the  history  of  the  sealing  business 

»wn  to  tiie  year  1887  are  best  set  forth  in  a  state- 

Mit  prepared  by  him  personally,  and  submitted     C,  A.  wniiafM,  p.  53e, 

a  committee  of  Congress  on  merchant  marine, 

!Kto  annexed  and  marked  A.    Before  submitting  that  ^tditbm^wX^XA 
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verified. 

WEAPONS. 

(See,  elM,  **  Vessels,  ontftt,  etc./*  imd  "Indijui  hmifen.") 

The  first  day  I  hunted  we  killed  fifteen, 
CJuM,  Adair,  p,  400.       ased  rifles  and  shotguns,  but  we  used  the 

guns  mostly. 

Peter  Anderson,  p.  313.      We  used  the  shotgun  and  rifle  ezdaavi 

the  boats  I  was  in. 

Chas,  Avery,  p.  218.  We  use  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with.a  rifle  or  shotgun,  and  ii 

latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shot  T— A.  >Vi 

Geo,  Ball,  p.  483.  both,  but  principally  with  a  shotgun  loaded 

No.  2  shot^  heavy  buckshots 

^^hnny  Baronomioh,  p.      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  shotgun  for  takmg  seaL 

ChoB,  Campbell,  p.  257.      The  Parker  shotgun  is  used  by  me  exclusii 
Peter  Church,  p.  257.         Have  always  used  shotgun  and  rifle. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle,   or  a  shotgonl- 

Mostly  with  a  shotgun. 
Daniel  Clausien,  p.  412.      Q.  What  shot  do  you  use,   buckshot  or 

shotf — ^A  Buckshot. 

Have  caught  seal  all  along  the  coast  from  ( 
Jno.  C.  Clement, p,^S,    Flattery  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  using  the* 

gun  exclusively. 
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Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or     ^^ther  r.  Franklin,  p. 
kshotgiinl — ^A.  Most  all  huuters  use  shotguns,  ^^* 
mt  I  use  a  rifle  with  .38-.40  caliber. 

We  used  both  shotguns  and  spears,  as  occasion  required.    When  we 
see   plenty  of  seals  in  sight  we  use  the  spear, 
md  when  we  see  only  one  or  two  we  use  the     Thos.  Frazer,  p.  365. 
ifaotgnn. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun;  and  if 
&e  latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shot! — A.  We 
8hoot  nearly  all  of  them  with  a  shotgun,  using     Edward  W.  Funcke,  p. 
backshot  ^• 

Have  used  shotgun  and  rifle  in  taking  seal.  Oonastut,  p.  238. 

Have  always  used  shotgun  and  rifle  for  taking     j<m.  Oondawen,  p.259. 

Our  hunters  used  rifles  and  shotguns.  G^w.  Grady,  p.  433. 

The  shotgun  and  rifle  were  both  used.  Ja9,  Griffiny  p,  433. 

We  used  shotguns  and  rifles,  using  the  shot-     Jos,  Orymes,  p.  434. 
gans  mostly. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shot-      Ckaa,  H.  ffagmany  p. 
guD  with  buckshot? — A.  Both.  *^* 

Q.  Are  they  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shot-     ^»  ffamuen,  p.  443. 
gun!— A.  A  shotgun  exclusively,  you  might  say. 

The  hunters  used  shotguns  and  rifles.  «/«.  Harrison,  p.  326. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  and  if  the 
latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shott — A.  We  gener- 
ally shoot  the  seals  with  buckshot  if  we  are  close      Wm.  Hensan,  p.  484. 
^oagh;  if  not,  we  shoot  them  with  a  rifle. 

I  use  a  shotgnn  when  I  am  hunting  seal  and  a  rifle  for  otter 
hunting.    I  hunt  with  a  No.  8  bore  shotgun,  and      r^     „ 

186  No.  1  shot  ^'^'  Hermann,  p.  446. 

I  DOW  use  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal.     e.  Hofstad,  p.  260. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun  j  and  if  the 
latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shott— A.  Mostly  Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p. 
^ith  buckshot  and  a  shotgun.  447. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shot-  Gusiavtlsaacson,p,i^. 
PJfit— A.  Both  nfle  and  shotgun ;  mostly  shotguns. 

Q.  Are  these  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun  t — ^A.  I 
generally  shoot  them  with  a  rifle  myself,  but  they 
^  generally  shot  with  a  shotgun,  Irom  what  I     Prank  Johnson,  p.  441. 


364 
J.  JohnBon^  p.  331.        Have  always  used  a  shotgun  for  takiiig  Mi 

Jack  Johnson, p.  282.         And  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  QaeeoCki 

Sound,  using  shotgun  exclusively. 

In  former  times  the  seals  were  shot  with  rifles,  andonljka 

small  hole  through  which  the  hnllet  eotmd. 
Geo.  Liebea,  p.  611.        shotguns  are  used,  and  the  skins  are  fircqi 

so  perforated  that  they  look  more  like  » 
than  a  skin,  which  reduces  their  commercial  value  over  oO  per  cei 

Wn»,  E,  Long,  p.  467.      I  used  both  shotguus  and  rifles. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgonf— i 
shotgun  principally. 

CKa:  iMiiens,  p.  460.         Q.  What  kind  of  shot  do  you  use,  tmekd 

fine  shotf — ^A.  Buckshot. 

J.  D.  McDonald,  i».266.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  sealing. 

The  hunters  shot  with  rifles  and  used  cartridges  and  shot  at  all  k 

Wm.  MelBaac,p,  461,      ^^^  ®*^'    They  also  had  double-barrel  ^otj 

and  made  their  own  cartridges. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun  f — A.  Thcyi 
^f      xr  r  joo      ^  shoot  them  with  rifles;  now  they  shoot  t 

Altx,  MoLean,  p.  438.      ^|  ^^.j^  shotgunS. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun  t — A.  Wii 
_    „  „_  .^^    shotgun.    Some  with  a  nfle;  mostly  witJi  *i 

Daw  I,  McLean,  p,  444.    0~^*| 

Edu)^dMaitland,p.2Bi.  Always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal 

Patrick Maroney,p.  464.      We  used  shotguns  with  Ko.  12  shot    Wh« 

had  to  shoot  at  long  range  we  used  rifles. 

Chas.  Martin,  p.  297.     I  use  the  shotguu  for  taking  seal. 

Amo8  Mill,  p.  285.         Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  M 

o.  E.  Miner,  p.  466.  Shotgun  and  rifle  have  been  used  by  iDe 

taking  seal. 

Frank  Moreau,  p.  467.         Q.  Do   yoU   USC   buckshot   Or     flue   Sholl- 

Buckshot. 

Jno,  MorrU,  p,  340.  We  uscd  riflcs  and  shotguns  in  hunting 

seals. 

Kashiou,  p.  298.  Have  always  used  spear  and  shotgun  for  tal 

seal. 

« 

Dan.  Nathlan,p.286,     Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  « 
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We  bunt  sometiines  with  a  shotgun,  and    sometimes  with  a  riHe. 
Breaching  s^ls  we  shoot  with  a  rifle,  and  sleep-     j^^^  ^^^  ^ 

mg  sealB  with  a  shotgan. 

Hare  osed  both  rifle  and  shotgan  in  killing  seals,  but  now  use 
8kotgan  only,  having  found  that  for  same  num-      jy^  Roberu  p  241 
ber  of  shots  more  seals  are  taken  therewith.  ;  p*      • 

On  the  voyage  of  the  City  of  San  Diego,  which  lasted  about  eight 
months,  we  got  about  1,900  seals.  The  hunters  had 
rifles  and  shotguns,  but  as  we  entered  the  Bering     AdoivhmSayws  p  473 
Seatherevenue-cutter  Ooririw  took  away  our  rifles  y    >P'      * 

and  left  us  the  shotguns. 

Shotgan  and  rifle  are  used  by  me  for  taking  seal.     Jao^  Shueky,  p.  289. 


Always  use  shotgun  and  rifle. 


Aaron  Simson,  p,  290, 


I  have  always  used  a  shotgan  for  taking  seal.     C^eo.  Skuitka,  p.  290. 

Always  used  a  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking     Fred  Smith,  p.  349. 
seal 


We  hunted  with  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  killed 
most  of  the  seals  when  they  were  asleep  on  the 
water. 


B.  W.  Saran,  p.  479. 


I  use  the  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seaL     Jo$huaSHokiand, p. S50, 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun,  and  if  the 
latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shot  t— A.  I  general- 
ly shoot  them  with  a  shotgun  loaded  with  buck-     €huiaveSundvan,pMl, 
sbot  if  asleep;  if  awake  we  generally  shoot  them 
lith  a  rifle. 

The  white  hunters  use  shotguns  altogether  for      W.  ThotMu,  p,  485. 
t&Ung  seal. 

We  used  mostly  shotguns  in  killing  seals.  We  Adolph  w.  Thamp8on,p, 
carried  rifles  but  did  not  use  them  much.  *^' 

Have  always  used  a  shotgun  to  take  seal.  P^t^r  Trearaheit,  p.  271. 

I  have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.  C^eo.  Uaher,  p.  291. 

I  use  shotgun  and  rifle  to  take  seal.  Budoiph  Walton,  p,  272. 

Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  killing  seal.  ^w*.  WiUon,  p.  301. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  bought  a  shotgun  froii  the  Hudson  Bay  Oom- 
P^y  at  Fort  Simpson  and  have  always  used  the  Haatingg  Yethnow,  p.. 
^htgoxi  for  taking  seal.  S02. 


We  only  used  rifles. 


6f«o.  Zammitt,  p,  607. 


f 
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female  seal  while  in  the  water,  except  it  be  an  a 
buU. 

I  shoot  all  seal  that  come  near  the  canoe  and  use  no  discriminatinL 

as  I  can  not  distinguish  a  young  bull  from  aco^^ 

j*:a«oo,i».237.  the  water.    All  hunters  shoot  everytbing  i^ 

comes  near  their  boats. 

A.  B,  Alexander,  p,  355.      No  discrimination  is  or  can  be  used;  eveiytlm: 

is  game  that  comes  within  range  of  the  toic- 
weapon. 

jff.  Andriciue,  p.  314,         It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  malefroiQ^ 

female  at  a  distance  in  the  water. 

Charles  Avery,  p,  218.        It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  sex  wben  s 

are  swimming^  and  killing  is  indiscriminate. 

Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  255.      The  sex  of  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  ^ 

I  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat 

I  used  no  discrimination,  but  kill  everything  that  came  nea 

.  ,        boat  in  shape  of  a  seaL    Never  stopi»ed  t 

Johnny  Baranovitoh,  p,   ^  j^   -^  ^^^^^^i^    ^^    ^^^      ^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^ 

been  taken  by  me. 

Maurice  BaUs,  p.  277.      Everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in 

of  a  seal  is  shot,  regardless  of  sex. 

Wilton  c.  Bennett,  p.      The  sex  of  the  scal  can  not  be  told  in  the 
^^'  I  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boi 

Edwd,  Benson,  p.  2Tt.      We  kill  everything  that  come«  near  the  bo 

nRA  Tin  Hisspxitni nation,  hnt.  nhrw^t  fKam  y^-^. 
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It  is  not  i>o8sible  to  make  any  distinctioii  between  males  (otlier  than 
large  bulls)  and  females  of  the  fur-seal  species  at 
sea,  and  there  is  none  attempted.    Full-powered     J,  A,  Bradley, p,  227. 
balls  are,  however,  readily  recognized  at  sea  by 
their  mnch  larger  size  and  darker  fiir;  they  are  seldom  taken,  their 
pelts  being  comparatively  valueless.    The  slaughter  is  therefore  indis- 
criminate, the  object  being  to  secure  all  the  skins  possible. 

We  used  to  shoot  at  anything  we  ran  across,  and  got  about  a  third 
of  what  we  killed  or  wounded.    I  do  not  know 
how  many  miles  off  the  seal  islands  we  were  when      Thomas  Bradley, p.  iOd, 
we  caught  them,  as  I  did  not  know  the  distances. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  a  bull  seal  from  a  cow,  or  either  from  a  year-old 
pup,  when  they  are  in  the  water,  and  the  hunters 
must  shoot  at  all  the  seals  they  see.  If  they  get  ^^^^^  Brennan,  p. 
them  they  are  fortunate,  for  at  the  best  many  are 
lost.  Some  hunters  rarely  miss  a  seal  they  fire  at,  but  many  are 
wounded,  and  a  seal  with  a  charge  of  bullets  and  buckshot  in  him  must 
be  in  very  vigorous  health  to  recover.  Some  hunters  never  miss  a  seal 
during  the  season,  but  if  others  get  one  out  of  four  they  wound  they 
are  doing  well. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  the  age  or  sex  of  seals  in 
the  water   while  approaching  them  while  at  a     Henry  Brovm,p.  318. 
reasonable  gunshot  distance  from  them  excepting 
in  the  case  of  old  bulls. 

Use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  all  seal  that  come  near  the  boat.   The 
best  way  to  shoot  seal  to  secure  them :  Shoot  them 
in  the  back  of  the  head  when  they  are  asleep  with     Peter  Brown,  p.  3X3. 
their  noses  under  water. 

I  can  not  distinguish  male  seals  from  female     Landu  Caliapa,p.  379. 
at  a  distance  in  the  water,  unless  it  be  an  old  bull 
with  a  long  wig. 

Can  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  seal  in  the  water  except  in  the  case 
of  an  old  bull,  which  is  told  by  its  size.    Use  no 
discriminatiou,  but  kill  everything  that  comes     CharUs  Camphell,p.2&Q, 
near  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal. 

There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  sex  of  fur-seals  (except  large 
bolls),  in  the  water  at  sea,  nor  do  hunters  ever 
make  any  effort  to  do  so,  but  on  the  contrary  kill      VoBeiU  Chichinoffet  al, 
all  seals  they  can  indiscriminately.  ^*  ^^' 

Sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water  unless  it  be  an  old  bull. 
An  seal  are  shot  that  come  near  the  boat,  regard-  simeon  Chin'koo'tin,p, 
less  of  sex.  256. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  fiir-seal  in  the  water  at 
«ea,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  do  so.    We  kUled     j^u^  ChrUtianeen  0 
aU  for-scals  indiscrmimately.  219. 
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The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  difitiofoM 
Peter  Church,  p,  257.     the  water.    I  shoot  everjthiDg  that  cqbk  i 

enough. 

I  am  anable  to  tell  a  male  seal  frooiife 
Ja$.  ciaptanhoo,  p.  382.  while  in  the  water,  unless  it  be  an  old  boll  vi 

long  wig. 


I  The  sex  can  not  be  told  in  the  water,  and  all  are  shot  that  oome 

Jno.  C.  Clmeni,p.  258.  *^®  ^^?^    ^^  discrimination  is  used;  hnnttt 

everything  they  see. 

In  pelagic  sealing  no  distinction  is  made  by  hunters  as  to  the  e 

the  seals,  the  killing  being  done  indisciiinins 
M.  Cohen,  p.  225.  It  IS  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  Ui» 

and  female  seals  at  sea  even  if  a  honter  a 
sired,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  pelagic  seal  hunting  will  soon  i 
in  the  total  extermination  of  the  species. 

Peter  Collins,  p,  413.         The  hunters  will  kiU  any  seals  that  oome  i 

it  being  impossible  to  tell  the  sex  in  tiie  wat 

All  seal  are  killed  that  come  near  the  canoe,  whether  it  is  mi 

female.    I  nfiake  no  difference.    In  former  ] 

Charlie  Dahtiin,  p.  21S.  there  were  lots  of  seal,  but  now  there  are 

few.  Too  many  schooners -hunting  them al 
time  in  the  water,  killing  the  mother  seals  as  well  as  others. 

Alfred  Dardean,  p.  322.      We  tried  to  shoot  them  while  asleep,  bat 

all  that  came  in  our  way. 

Use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,  but  shoot  everything  that  c 

r^  n,-.fc>»«  1  <i9Q        ^®^  *^®  ^0*^  i^  shape  of  a  seal.    Hunten  i 
Geo.  Dtshow,  p.  323.       ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  exposod  part  of  the  body. 

Peter  Duffy,  p.  421.  I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  the  seal  in  the  va 


(  Echon,p,280. 


I  never  examine  them  to  know  whether  they  are  men  or  woumd 

I  can  not  tell  the  difference  in  the  water 
shoot  everything  without  knowing  whether 
are  men  or  women. 


While  there  is  some  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  femah 

ir  ^  E*  i^         ^oo     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  seals,  I  do  not  think  it  wool 
M.  c.  Erehxne,  p.  422.    p^ggibie  for  the  hunters  to  tell  that  diifem 

the  sea  at  any  great  distance. 

Chief  Frank,  p.  280.  Everything  in  shape  of  seal  that  comes 

the  boat  is  killed. 

I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  water;  use  no  diseriB 
riLiiL.lL      ««-        *ion,  but  kill  everything  that  comes  — 

/4MV  FranU,  p»  284.        hoatii 
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\  is  no  way  by  which  hunters  can  distinguish  sex  while  the 

re  in  the  water,  nor  do  we  aim  to  do  so; 

ing  is  always  done  in  an  indiscriminate      Tkos,  Frater,  p.  365. 


lid   not   tell   whether   a  seal    was  a  male  or  female  while 
in   the   water,  unless   it   was   an   old      „     «  .^ 

'  Wm.  FroMW,  jp.  427. 

)  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  a  seal 

i  is  in  the  water.    No  attempt  is  made  to 

inate  the  sex  so  as  to  kill  only  males.  ^'  ^'  ^^^'  ^'  ^^• 

lot  distinguish  the  sex  of  seal  in  the  water,      Chad.  Oeorge,  p.  365. 
ar  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat, 
ess  of  sex. 

e  never  examined  the  seal  as  to  sex.    I  shoot  everything  that 
lear  the  boat  and  use  no  discrimination      ^^^^  OibMon  p  281. 

everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  and  use  no  discrimination, 

ex  can  not  be  told  in  the  water,  except  it 

Id  bull,  which  is  told  by  its  size.  Gonastut,  p.  238. 

not  distinguish  sex  of  seal  in  the  water.     Jaa.  Gandowen,  p.  259. 
3  use  no  dUcrimination,  and  killed  every- 
lat  comes  near  the  boat. 

ave  no  way  of  distinguishing  far-seals  in  the  water  at  sea,  as 
her  males  or  females,  and  do  not  try  to  do     y^^^  Gregoroffetal.^p. 
kill  all  we  can  mdiscrimmately.  234. 

jT  seal  is  shot  that  comes  near  the  boat,  re-     •^m.  Griffin,  p.  432. 
8  of  sex;  hunters  use  no  discrimination. 

ig  all  other  fur-seals  at  sea  no  distinction  is  possible  and  none 

ipted.    The  killing  is  indiscriminate,  the 

«ing  to  secure  all  the  pelts  possible.    Bulls     ^.  J*  Gouid,p.  231. 

irever,  readily  recognized  at  sea  by  their 

oze  and  darker  fur. 

ays  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the     Senrjf  Haldane,p,  281. 
an  not  tell  the  sex  in  the  water. 

I  no  discrimination  in  sealing,  but  shoot     Martin  Hannon^p.U^. 
ling  chat  comes  near  the  boat,  regardless  of 


t  teU  a  male  from  a  female  while  in  the     -^at.  HwrrUon,  p.  326. 
it  a  distance. 

experience  has  been  that  the  vessels  employed  in  hunting  seals 
indiscriminately,  pups,  male  and  female 
egardless  of  age  or  sex;  and  even  should     M-  A,  Heaiy,p.28. 
wish  to  discriminate  in  the  killing  it  would 
possible  lor  them  to  do  so.    My  study  of  them  in  a  louf^  «i* 
Mb  a 


870  RESULTS. 

perience  has  not  enabled  me  to  positively  distingaish  the  sex  of  a  seal 
while  in  the  water.  It  is  the  castom  to  pay  seal-hunters  per  skias 
taken ;  hence  it  is  the  object  of  the  hunters  to  secure  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, without  reference  to  sex,  age,  or  condition.  While  hunting  they 
use  small  rowboats,  with  two  or  three  men  in  each  boat  armed  with 
shotgun  and  rifle,  chiefly  the  former,  and  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
for  the  master  or  owners,  even  should  they  desire  it,  to  supervise  ten 
or  a  dozen  hunters  as  to  the  killing  of  any  particular  sex  or  kind. 

Wm.  ^armann,  p.  446.        It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  which  yon 

shoot  at  in  tbe  water,  but  you  can  tell  a  yoong  seal 
from  an  old  seal. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  positively  between  females  and  males 

(other  than  large  bulls)  in  the  water  at  sea,  and  ! 

formal!  Hodgson,  p.       j^^  ^ff^^^  |g  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^      Full-powered  bofls 

are  readily  recognized  by  their  great  bulk  and 
darker  fur.    The  killing  of  fur-seals  is  therefore  absolutely  indiscrim-  ' 
iuate,  as  the  object  is  to  secure  all  the  skins  possible,  irresx)ectiyeof 
sex,  age,  or  condition. 

Hunters  use  no  discrimination  in  shooting  seal,  but  kill  everthmg 

that  comes  near,  the  boat.    They  could  not  dis-  ^ 

O.  Holm,  p,  368.  criminate  if  they  wanted  to,  as  the  sex  can  not  ' 

be  told  in  tue  water. 

The  sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water,  unless  itbeu. 

old  bull.     No  discrimination  is  used  in  taking  ^ 
E,  Hofstad,  p,  260.        seal ;  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  is 

killed. 

We  try  to  take  the  seals  when  asleep  on  the  waters,  but  the  hunters 

are  usually  paid  a  certain  sum  for  each  seal  taken, 

Job,  Jamieton,  p,  321.    and  they  try  to  kill  everything,  without  reference 

to  age,  sex,  or  condition. 

I  use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,  but  kill   everything  that^ 

comes  near  the  boat  in  the  shape  of  a  seal   Al- 
J.  Johnson,  p,  331.         ways  shoot  seal  in  the  back  of  the  head,  if  possible. 

Sometimes  seal  are  shot  in  the  shoulders  anl. 
wound  them;  then  they  can  not  get  away. 

Jaok  Johnson,  p.  282.         Everything  in  the  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes 

near  the  boat  is  shot. 

Selwish  Johnson, p,  388.      I  am  unable  to  distinguish  a  male  seal  from  » 

female  seal  while  at  a  distance  in  the  water. 

Johnnie  Johntin,  p,  282.      I  shoot  everything  in  shape  of  a  seal  that  como» 

near  the  boat,  and  use  no  discrimination. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water  unless  in  the  case  o» 

_. ...    _   -        -,       an  old  bull,  which  is  told  by  its  size.    We  use  no 

^f^^^^P  Kashevaroff,  p.  discrimination  in  shooting  seal.    Everything  i» 

'    '  killed  that  comes  near  the  boat,  regardless  of  sex* 
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not  tell  the  difference  between  a  male     iK«^  ir«*wa,i>.  293. 
lale  in  the  water,  bnt  kill  everything  that 
ir  the  boat. 

:  of  the  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in     j|^   KethuBduet   p. 
.    Everything  is  shot  that  comes  near  262.  ' 

regardless  of  sex. 

ing  of  seals  in  the  water  must  of  necessity  be  indiscriminate 
,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  sex  or  the 
of  a  seal  until  it  has  been  taken  into  the     ^*^  ^-  ^**^--^«^'' 
reas  on  land  careful  discrimination  can  ^' 


8  use  no  discrimination  in  hunting  seal,     Kinhooga,  p.  240. 
everything  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

s  always  kill  all  seal  that  come  near  the     C.  Kiananeek,  p,  263. 
irdless  of  sex. 

and  male  seals  look  the  same  in  water,  unless  it  be  an  old 
5h  I  can  tell  by  its  bigness,  and  I  shoot      ,  '     , 
g  that  comes  near  the  canoe.  '''*••  ^«<>«««*«'.  p-  283. 

ivery thing  that  comes  near  the  canoe,     Bohert  Kooko,  p.  296, 
3  of  sex. 

^s  kill  every  seal  that  comes  near  the     •^»o.  Kowineet,p.  264. 
iters  use  no  discrimination. 

erience  is  that  about  four-fifths  of  all  fur-seals  killed  in  the 

lost.    I  can  not  tell  a  male  from  a  female 

ter,  and  when  killing  them  never  make      Olqf  Kvam,  p,  236. 

;  to  do  80,  as  the  object  is  to  get  all  the 

sible. 

ever  killed  but  few  old  bulls  in  my  life.    The  only  seal  that 

stinguished  in  the  water  is  the  old  bull, 

n  be  told  by  its  size.      Everything  in      George  Laokeek,  p.  205. 

seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  are  killed 

e,  regardless  of  sex. 

I  not  distinguish  between  the  sexes  of  fur  seals  in  the  water 
>r  do  we  try  to.    On  the  contrary,  every- 
sight  is  taken  if  possible,  except  large     JS.L.Law9on,p.22u 
ose  skins  are  worthless. 

ipossible  to  distinguish  between  males  and  females  of  the  fur- 
ies in  the  water  at  sea,  excepting  large 
1  no  effort  is  made  to  do  so.  The  object  ja$.  E.  Lennan,  p.  370. 
Jl  the  marketable  skins  possible,  and  the 
consequently  indiscriminate.  The  pelts  of  large  bulls,  whose 
rse  and  of  little  value,  and  of  yearlings  of  both  sexes,  whose 
too  small,  not  being  strictly  ^^marketable"  skins^  the^  wer^ 
u 
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Of  late  years  most  of  the  catches  of  northwest  skins  are  sold  at  a 

certain  price  per  skin,  without  particular  exami- 
Isaao  Lisbe9,  p.  453.       nation.    The  dealers,  knowing  the  location  from 

which  the  skins  are  obtained,  make  an  ayerage 
price,  and  owners  and  hunters  are,  therefore,  less  particular  than  they 
were  in  former  years  as  to  the  class  of  animals  they  capture.  They  kiU 
everything  they  see  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  their  only  object 
being  to  swell  the  total  number  of  the  catch  to  the  highest  possible 
figure. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  a  msJe  seal  from  a  female  while  in  the  water,  nn- 
less  it  be  an  old  bull  with  a  long  wig. 

Formerly,  we  used  to  hunt  seals  for  food  and 
Jos,  Lighthouse,  p.  389.  sold  the  skins  to  traders  for  $2  or  $3  each,  bat  for 

the  last  few  years  we  have  been  getting  big  prices 
for  the  skins  and  we  catch  all  we  can  without  regard  to  size  or  sex. 
Ten  years  ago  I  seldom  saw  a  white  hunter  shooting  seals,  but  now  the 
sea  is  full  of  them  and  they  are  banging  away  all  the  time,  getting  sooie 
but  killing  and  wounding  a  great  many  they  do  not  get. 

But  of  course  you  could  not  tell  when  you  shot  a  seal  lying  asleep 

whether  it  was  a  male  or  female.    We  shoot  at  all 

Caleb  Li%dahl,p,456.     the  seals  we  get  a  chance,  but  it  is  only  the  ones 

that  we  find  asleep  that  we  catch. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  fur  seals  at  sea  (excepting 

large  bulls),  and  no  effort  is  made  to  do  so,  the 

E,  W.  Littlejohn,p.  467.  object  being  to  secure  all  the  skins  possible;  hence 

the  killing  is  indiscriminate. 

Wm,  m  L<mg,p.  458.        It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the 

water. 

Geo,  Mo  Alpine,  p,  266.        Everything  was  killed  that  came  near  the  boat; 

we  did  not  use  any  discrimination. 

The  sex  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water  unless  it  be  the  casa 

of  an  old  bull,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  size. 

J.  D.  McDonald, p,2GG.  Everything  is  killed  in  the  shape  of  a  seal  that 

comes  near  the  boat. 

When  we  had  fine  weather  we  were  out  in  the  boats  killing  all  the 

nr     ^  r  ^«^       scals  WO  could  get.    We  could  not  hunt  in  roagb 

Wm.  Mol8aao,p.  461.      weather. 

Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water.    We  use  no  discrimioatian 

and  kill  all  seal  that  come  near  the  boat   Seal 

Jas.  MoKeen,  p.  2&I.      are  not  shot  in  any  particular  place ;  shoot  them 

in  the  head  if  possible;  if  not,  in  the  body. 

r-7     ^    ^r  141    :>  ^^  makcs  no  difference  if  a  seal  is  a  male  or  fo- 

^Jirard.  Maitiand,  p.  ^^^^^  .  ^^  ^y^^^  everything    th^t   comes  ne»f 

^  enough,  '^       ^ 
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it  to  be  the  custom  of  seal  hunters  to  sboot  seals  at  sea  when 
at  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
;  those  generaUy  obtained  are  females     John  Malawansky,  p. 
titute  but  a  very  small  portion  of  those  Id8. 
dlost. 

}hing  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal  is  shot; 
ot  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  tiU  after  it  is     ^edeHckMaBon,p.2Si. 


mted  with  shotguns  and  shot  them  mostly  when  they  were 

I  the  water,  or  any  chance  we  could  get. 

)oat  puller,  and  the  hunters  shot  at  every-     Henr^  Mason,  p,  465. 

sight. 

lerally  tried  to  kill  them  while  asleep  in  the  TKorwal  MaHuuan,  p. 
it  fired  at  everything  that  came  around  us.  389. 

b  all  seal  that  come  near  the  boat,  regardless  of  sex ;  have  never 
it  two  old  bulls  in  my  life;  I  have  killed  a  few  young  bulls, 
fcy  of  yearling  deal:  never  examined  them       .       __.„     ^^ 

.  "  ^  '  Amos  Mill,  p,2!&S, 

no  discrimination  in  shooting  seals;  shoot  everything  that 
ear  the  boat,  and  all  other  hunters  do     ^  ^  ^^^^     ^^^ 

^  .     .      n    ,p.       . 

awake,  do  you  shoot  them  while  breaching! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
them  anywhere,  either  while  they  are      „     ,  ^  .«> 

g,  or  heads  up  or  any  way.  ^***  Moreau^p,  468. 

tiot  at  everything  in  sight.    We  killed     Eddie Morehead,p,Affl. 
nales  than  males,  and  we  lost  a  good 
at  we  killed. 

everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  Matthew  Morris,  p,  286. 
'  a  seal,  and  use  no  discrimination. 

)x  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water. 

use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  everything     Kashtou,  p.  298. 

u 

not  tell  a  male  from  a  female  in  the  water,  and  it  makes  no 

»;  I  shoot  everything  that  comes  near      «     i.  »     x 

e  in  shape  of  a  seaL  ^"*  ^^^'^»  ^-  ^^' 

loot  everything  that  comes  near  the  canoe,  regardless  of  sex. 
can  not  be  told  in  the  water  unless  it  be 

qJI^  Dan  Nathlan,  p.  286. 

thing  is  killed  that  comes  near  the  canoe  in  shape  of  a  seal* 
not  tell  a  male  from  a  female  in  the      ,  ,,     .     _ 

Jos,  Neishkattk,  p.  289. 

not  tell  the  age  or  sex  of  seals  in  the     Niies  Nelson,  p.  iSB. 
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the  water,  unless  it  be  an  old  boll  withalon^'TM: 

I  never  have  captured  any  full-grown  cows  on  the  coast  that  «6i 
_.,  _  -  .__  barren,  and  seldom  se^  any  old  bulls  audcaus* 
Wtison  Parker,  p.  392.    ^^  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  water. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  male  seal  from  the  female  vii^ 
^,      ^  „,^     they  are  in  the  water  at  a  reasonable  guD.4" 

Chas,  Peterson, p,  346.      ^stance. 

Yearlings  are  rarely  taken  in  North  Pacific.    The  ageorseiof 

seal  in  the  water  can  not  be  distinguished.  «(^ 

W.  RoherUfp.  241.         that  when  close  the  apparent  size  is  au  indi< 

tion  of  age. 


W,  BoherU,  p.  242. 


No  discrimination  is  shown  in  taking  seal  ' 
object  is  to  take  every  one  x>o$8ible. 


I  use  a  shotgun  to  hunt  for  seal.    Have  lost  very  few  seal,  a.* 

ways  shoot  them  near  the  boat.    Everythi 

Rondtus,  p.  242.  Shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  isV 

I  use  no  discrimination. 

Everything  in  the  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  \i 
,^,„  onn  Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  • 

Abel  Byan,p.  299,  ^j^jj^g  ^j^^^  p^^  j^  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  a  male  from  a  female  seal  in  the 

except  in  the  case  of  a  very  old  bull,  when  h 

L.  G,  Shepardyp.  189.      distinguishes  him.    Therefore  open-sea  sea 

entirely  indiscriminate  as  to  sex  or  age. 
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ase  no  discrimination,  but  aboot  everything  that  conies  near 

At  sex  can  not  be  told  nnless  in  the 

)ld  bull,  which  is  distinguishable  by     «/<m*  Sitka,  p.  268. 

>f  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water.    I  kill  everything 
near  my  canoe  in  shape  of  a  seal,  and      _^         c.    ,      oa^ 
inters  do  the  same.  TkomM  Skawi,  p.  300. 

ihoot  everything  that  comes  near  the     Oeo.  SkuUka,  p.  290. 
pe  of  a  seal,  regardless  of  sex. 

s  were  to  kill  them  indiscriminately,  everything  I  ran 
is  impossible  to  tell,  a  female  from  a      ^     ^t  i^ 

.  water,  unless  it  is  an  old  bull.  '^•**'  '^^*"'  P'  ^^' 

use  no  discrimination,  but  shoot  every-     ^ed  Smith,  p.  349. 
3ome8  near  the  boat. 

)ssible  to  distinguish  between  male  and  female  seals  at  sea, 

hunters  so  desired,  except  in  the  case 

jred  buUs,  when  they  are  readily  recog-      jno,  w.  Smith,  p,  233. 

eir  greatly  superior  size.    Large  bulls 

laken.    No  distinction  is  thought  of  by  pelagic  seal  hunters, 

ling  is  done  indiscriminately,  the  object  being  to  secure  as 

( as  possible. 

al  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water.    We  use  no  dis- 

i  in   hunting;  shoot  every  seal    that 

the  boat.    Seal  are  most  always  shot      Wm,  H,  i^ith,  p.  478. 

if  it  is  possible;  if  not  they  are  shot  in 

here  exposed. 

I  tell  the  sex  of  the  seal  in  the  water  unless  he  is  an  old 
inter  will  blaze  away  at  anything  he 

water.  ^-  W.  Soran,  p,  479. 

dseno  discrimination,  but  shoot  every-     Joshua  Stiokland,   p. 
ape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat.  ^^* 

The  sexes  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water,  except  old 
both  sexes  and  all  sizes  are  killed  indis- 

r,  Z,  L.  Tanner,  p,  374 

are  killed  that  come  near  the  boat,  regardless  of  their  sex. 
k  to  see  whether  I  have  killed  a  male 
ieal  unta  I  have  the  seal  dead  in  the  ^-  Thlkahdaynahkee,p. 

269. 


use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,      fT.  Tfc<wiMw,i>.  485. 
srything  that  comes  near  the  boat,  re- 

'  sex. 

* 

of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water  when  hunting.  We 
rimination,  but  kill  everything  in  the  charlie  Tlakaatan,  jp. 
seal  that  comes  near  the  boat.  270. 
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ing  kill  all  kinds  withoat  regard  to  a^.  i^ 
Francis  Tuttle,p,^l,    condition.     I  have  seen  among  the  skins. t 

from  vessels  we  have  seized,  bull  skins  wii 
was  told  by  experts  were  comparatively  worthless,  others  so  sm^ 
to  be  classed  as  pup  skins. 

Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  irater,  except  in  tb« 

of  an  old  bull,  which  can  be  told  by  its  size. 

Jas,  Unataj%m,p,  271.    discrimination  is  used  in  taking  sealj  every 

that  comes  near  the  boat  is  shot  at. 


Geo.  Usher,  p.  291.  I  always  shoot  everything  that  comes  ncs 

f;[**  boat,  regardless  of  sex.     Weusenodiscrimioi 


Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water.    No  discrimio 
Rudolph    Walton,  p.    is  used  in  seal  hunting;  all  are  killed  that 
272.  near. 

The  sex  of  seal  of  same  age  can  not  be  distinguished  in  thewater. 

only  seal  that  can  be  distinguished  is  an  old 
Charlie  Wank,  p.  273.    We  use  no  discrimination  in  seal  hunting;  r 

thing  is  killed  that  comes  near  the  boat   Pe 
hunters  have  become  so  plentiful  and  seals  have   become  so  wild 
we  are  obliged  to  take  long  shots  at  them. 

The  sex  of  a  seal  cannot  be  told  in  the  water  except  it  is  an  old 
p.  s,  Weittenhilier,  p,  Huuters  use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  e^ 


\  274.  thing  that  comes  near  the  boat. 


Our  purpose  and  practice  was  to  take  all  the  seals  we  could  ^ 

gardless  of  their  age  or  sex,  without  any  disc 


^  '  I  ilu^hael  n  hxu,  p.  m.   Nation  whatever. 


i 
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The  sex  of  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water.    No  discrimination  is 
used  in  seal  hunting;  all  seal  are  killed  that  come 
near  the  boat.    The  only  seal  that  can  be  distin-    Michael   Wooskoot,  p. 
gaished  in  the  «f  ater  is  an  old  bnll. '  ^^* 

I  can  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  _.„  ^  „  -  «^ 
▼ftter,  but  kill  every  seal  that  comes  near  the  ^*  T^Haehy,  p.  302. 
caDoe,  if  possible. 

I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  water,  and  nse  no  discrimination, 
but  kill  everything  that  comes  near  my  canoe    „  ^,      ^ ,.  „^ 

in  aiiape  of  a  seaL  HasttngM  Teiknow.p.  302. 

Wenseno  (Uscrimination  in  killing  seal,  but    ^^^  Tohansenp.m. 
shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

What  seals  we  have  seen  this  year  are  very  wild  and  hard  to  get 
at  The  cause  of  their  being  wild  is  the  indiscriminate  shooting  of 
theoi  in  the  water. 

I  use  no  discrimination  and  kill  everything  that    -P««J  ^^wii^,  p.  292. 
comes  near  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal 

I  can  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  male  and  female  in  the  water. 


no  discrimination,  but  shoot  everything  that     walker  Young  p  303 
comes  near  the  boat 

We  fired  at^  the  seals  we  could,  regardless    ^^^  ^^^^^^     5^^^, 
of  their  sex.    We  got  one  out  of  every  six  or  seven 
weshot  at  or  killed. 

ATTITUDE  OP  SEALS  WHEN  AIMED  AT. 

The  seals  are  shot  under  any  conditions  in  which     a.b.a lexander, p,  855. 
they  may  be  found,  provided  they  are  in  range. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake; 
ud,  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach- 
nigt— A.  Mostly  they  are  asleep,  especially  while      Oeo.  Bail^  p.  482. 
%have  their  pups;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
shooting  done  while  they  are  awake  and  breaching,  but  with  less  chance 
<^  getting  them,  to  be  sure. 

We  always  tried  to  slip  up  on  them  and  shoot     Bernhardt  Bieidner,  p. 
ftcm  while  they  were  asleep.  ^^• 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake  t — 
^  Asleep. 

.  Q.  If  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach-    DanUl  ciaueeen,p.  412. 
^t— A.  We  shoot  any  we  can  get. 

Q«  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake  t — 
^  Mostly  asleep. 
Q.  Do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breachinict —     Luther  T.  ^ankHn,p. 
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Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  wat€f  or  i* 

and  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  wbik\)r< 
Edward  W.Fumcke,    ^ingf—A,  Yes;  we  shoot  at  them  while  tie 
j  breaching,  but  if  we  get  a  shot  white  the 

asleep  we  shoot  them. 

TIUm.  €K(«oii,|).432.  We  used  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  shot 

when  feeding  or  asleep  on  the  water. 

We  seek  to  shoot  the  seals  while  they  are  asleep  on  the  water,  b 
Arik^  Qrifin,,.  326.    f^^^  «*'*'*  ^»'"®  breaching  18  morelikd] 

Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake!— A  B 
436.  breaching  7 — ^A.  Yes. 

H.  Harmaen,  p,  442.  Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  wi 

awake,  nsnallyl — ^A.  Most  asleep. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  yon  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  wat^  or  a 

and  if  awake,  do  yon  shoot  at  them  while  b 

Wm.  HeMon,  p.  484.      ingf — A.  We  take  the  sleepers  first,  and  n 

shoot  at  them  while  breaching. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  » 

r  rr  jr  ^o  voxi  shoot  at  thcm  while  breaching  I— A . 

Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  asleep,  that  is,  aca 

to  what  are  shot  at,  and  we  also  shoot  at 
while  breaching. 


i 


f  447. 


Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake  genera 
Gustave  laaacaon,  p.  A.  Mostly  asleep.    Very  often  they  ares 
439.  while  traveling,  breaching. 

Frank  John9<m,  p.  44i.      Q.  Are  the  Seals  shot  at  asleep  on  thewa 
I  awake,  nsnallyl — ^A.  Principtdly  asleep. 


Jai.  Kieman,  p.  450.         Many  are  shot  while  asleep ;  some  wlule  bi 

ing,  bnt  snch  are  more  difficult  to  kilL 

ChoB.  Luijen$,  p.  459.        Q.  Are  the  seals  yon  shoot  at  mostly  ade 

the  water  or  awake  1 — ^A.  Asleep. 
Q.  Do  yon  shoot  at  them  while  breaching  t — A^  We  shoot  at 
anyway  we  find  them. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or  awaket— A 

me  they  are  principally  asleep  on  the  water 

Alex.  McLean,  p.  436.    late  years  they  shoot  them  a  great  deal  whea 

are  awake. 

Q.  Do    you    shoot   at  seals   when   they    are    awake  or  br 

AU,.  McLean,  p.  4St.     ^^'^    ^^^    ^>    ""^^     ^""^     «>"*  ' 
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Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or      Daniel  McLean,  p.  444. 
awake,  usaallyl — ^A.  Most  asleep. 

Mostly  all  the  seals  we  shot  at  were  sleepers.        Patrick  Maraney,  p.  isi. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on     Frank  Moreau,  p.  468. 
the  water  or  awake  1 — A^  They  are  mostly  asleep. 

Wetry  to  kai  the  seal  whi  le  sleeping  on  the  water,      Edwin  P.  Porter ^  p,  347. 
bnt  alBo  shoot  at  them  when  they  are  breaching. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake, 
and  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach- 
iDg!-A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  breaching  I  gener-  431^'**'*"'*   Sundvall,  p. 
ally  shoot  at  them,  but  if  they  are  sleeping  I 
generally  take  them  at  first  while  asleep,  of  course. 

The  hunter  tries  to  shoot  the  seals  in  the  head     John  A,  Swain,  p.  351. 
or  through  the  heart. 

The  most  of  the  seals  that  we  killed  were  asleep     Adoiph  jf.  Thompson^ 
on  the  water.  p-  486. 

Hunters  always  shoot  a  seal  in  the  head  when  they  can  do  so.    If 
we  can't  shoot  them  in  the  head  we  shoot  them      .,,«..  ^^ 

in  the  ehest  if  possible.  "^ v-  ^^*«**«s  p.  369. 

PERCENTAGE  LOST.—GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

We  had  a  row  on  board  because  some  of  the  hunters  were  green 
bands  and  the  men  would  not  go  out  in  the  boats 
with  them.    They  took  the  hunters  out  of  our       ^*^-  -^*»*''»  P-  ^^' 
l)oat8  and  put  them  into  the  other  boats  that  made  no  catch,  and  then 
we  kicked  that  they  should  put  the  green  hunters  into  our  boats,  be- 
cause everything  they  would  shoot  would  sink  on  them  aod  were  lost. 

The  destructiyeness  to  seal  life  by  pelagic  hunting  is  very  great. 
1^  majority  of  seals  killed  are  pregnant  females, 
80  that  two  lives  are  often  sacrificed  in  securing     A.  B.  Alexander,  p,  356. 

one  skin.  This  is  true  whether  firearms  or  spears  are  used.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  number  of  skins  marketed  does  not  represent  the  num- 
ber actually  destroyed,  for  many  are  killed  that  are  not  secured,  while 
^^thers,  though  fatally  wounded,  still  iK)SBess  strength  enough  to  escape 
^esr  pursners. 

Of  those  killed,  the  number  saved  varies  with  the     Cha$.  Avery,  p,  218. 
still  of  the  hunters.    Last  year  we  lost  very  few. 

Avery  few  are  lost  when  shot  with  the  shot-    Johnny  Saronovitoh, p. 
S^  as  we  shoot  them  dose  to  the  boat.  ^^- 

In  hunting  with  the  spear  we  don^t  lose  many     iVtw*  Brawn,  p.  377. 
tbat  we  hit    I  never  hunted  with  guns. 


380  RESULTS. 

Chas.  Campheilf  p,  256.      Experienced  hunters  lose  very  few  seal  that  are 

shot,  but  beginners  lose  a  great  number. 

The  Indian  hunters^  when  they  used  si>earSy  saved  nearly  everyone 

they  struck.    It  is  my  observation  and  experi- 
Ckrui  Clau$en,  p.  820.  ^^^  ^y^^^^  ^j^  Indian,  or  a  white  hunter,  unless  very 

expert,  will  kill  and  destroy  many  times  more  than  he  will  save,  if  he 
uses  firearms.  It  is  our  object  to  take  them  when  asleep  on  the  water, 
and  any  attempt  to  capture  a  breaching  seal  generally  ends  in  Mnie. 

As  to  the  x>ercentage  of  seals  lost  in  pelagic  sealing  where  the  use  of 

.firearms  is  employed,  I  am  not  able  to  state  of  my 
W.  C,  Couhon,  p.  416.    own  observation,  but  from  conversations  witii  those 

engaged  in  the  business  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  number  secured  is  simtU  compared  with  those  lost  in  attempts  to  se- 
cure them. 

None  were  lost  when  the  spear  was  used .   When  the  shotgun  is  lued 

Charlie DakiUn, p.  2!fi.^F'''^'^^^.^^''y^^^  ^08*-    ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

when  rifle  is  used. 

Were  I  engaged  at  present  in  sealing  I  should  prefer  the  spear  to  the 
r  T>  1  J  o«-  ri^®  <>r  shotgun,  and  I  believe  its  use  is  not  near 
Jos.  Daigarduo,p.m.   go  destructive  to  seal  life. 

Cho.  JH8how,p.923.  Old  hunters  lose  but  very  few  seal,  but  begin- 

ners lose  a  great  many. 

The  Indians  have  always  hunted  seal  with  a  shotgun,  and  I  am  sorry 
Wm.  Du^n^p.  279.       ^  say  that  they  have  killed  a  great  many  more 

than  they  secured. 

Ettdbu8h,p,9S6,  In  hunting  with  the  spear  I  get  almost  aU  the 

seals  that  I  hit. 

From  the  ammunition  we  furnished  them  I  learned  that  some  of  the 
/^      »    V     ^oi  huntersonanaverageusedfromtwotothreeronnds 

Geo.  Fogei,p.  424.  ^f  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^lile  others  used  from  forty  t» 

fifty  rounds. 

Chief  Frank,  p.  28Xi  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  killing  seal, 

and  but  very  few  are  lost. 

Chad.  George,  p,  365.  Have  always  used  spear  for  taking  seal,  and  bat 

very  few  are  lost. 

I  have  heard  the  hunters  say  that  they  lost  more  seals  than  theygo^ 
iT-  ^       ^oo         I  also  heard  them  say  if  they  got  all  the  seals  they 

Geo.  Grady,  p.  433.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^^tllfl 

ahead  of  time,  with  a  great  deal  larger  catch. 

A  very  large  number  of  shots  are  thrown  away.    In  the  case  of  the 

Thistle^  in  her  voyage  of  1891,  she  brought  in  bat 

E.  M.  GreekUaf,  p,  325.  9  skins,  while  her  hunters  had  fired  away  "'^ 

pounds  of  shot    She  had  poor  hunters. 
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In  i>elagic  sealing  twice  as  many  seals  are      W.  P,  Oriffith,  p,  260. 
kre  captured. 

)  Bering  Sea  we  killed  both  male  and  fe-     Jtu,  fiamwn, ii.  326. 
it  I  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  one  to 

ST. 

ys  shoot  the  seal  dose  to  the  boat  and  rarely     Soonidh  iHek,p.  258. 

,  but  when  shot  at  with  the  rifle  I  lose  a 

my. 

B  always  used  spears  in  hunting  seals,  and  seldom  wounded  or 

that  I  did  not  get,  until  in  1891,  which 

d  the  only  one,  I  went  to  Bering  Sea  and     Alferd  Irving,  p,  986. 

3  shotgun  part  of  the  time.    I  found  in  the 

he  shotgun  that  a  great  many  of  the  seals  that  were  killed  or 

d  were  lost. 

a  number  of  seals  are  lost;  I  don*t  know     Jack  Johtuim,  p.  282. 
ise  but  very  few  seals  that  we  hit  with  a     Sehrish  John9an,p,dSS, 


e  village  of  Hesquiat  I  met  Father  Brabant,  a  Belgian  priest, 

1  lived  for  twenty  seven  years  among  the 

of  the  west  coast.    Through  him  I  ob-      032*^  ^'  -^*"^-^'*"' 

nhe  Indian  view  of  the  present  condition  ^' 

Llaskan  seal  herd.    I  found  that  by  the  use  of  the  spear  very 

Is  were  lost,  and  that  the  Indians  of  Vancouver  had  at  one 

law  among  themselves  prohibiting  the  use  of  guns  in  taking 


I  seal  were  struck  with  a  spear  none  were     C.  Klananeok,  p.  263. 
preat  many  are  lost  when  the  shotgun  is 


d  often  heard  them  say  that  they  only  get  two  or  three  out  of  a 
and  when  they  kill  them,  if  they  do  not 
Q  right  away,  they  will  sink  and  are  lost.     ^^^  Lqflin,  p.  451. 
,  that  they  lose  a  good  many  that  they 


3tal  catch  on  being  analyzed  shows  a  favorable  comparison  be- 

,he  experienced  and  inexperienced  hunt- 

m  the  class  of  boats  and  arms  are  taken     ^^*  ^'  ^^Manus, 

isideration,  and  the  extraordinary  num-    ' 

K>rted  as  wounded  and  lost,  dispels  any  faith  in  the  oft- repeated 

n  that  only  one  in  ten  escape  from  *^the  unerring  rifle  in  the 

►f  the  experienced  hunter.^'     The  number,  two-thirds  of  the 

ftptured  by  the  Indians,  gives  the  verdict  entirely  in  favor  of 

dtive  weapon  of  the  aborigines  as  against  the  modern  breech- 

)  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or     /V-<ni*  li^rwu,  p.  469, 
f — ^A.  A  shotgun^    I^inety  per  cent  are 
ith  a  sbotguD* 
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iform  lfoM,ii.  342.        ^^^^^  ^*^^*  .^^'l  hunters  lose  many,  whiit  i 

more  experienced  in  the  business  lose  fewer. 

We  used  the  spear  more  than  the  gun  and  secured  nearly  all  of 

that  we  hit  with  it,  but  lost  a  great  maDy 
0»ly,  p.  391.  that  we  shot.    We  prefer  to  use  the  spear  b^ 

in  so  doing  we  do  not  lose  so  many  or  fn\ 
them  away. 

AdoiphMSayerB^pAlZ.      The  shotgun  is  not  as  fatal  as  the  rifle,  b 

ruins  the  skins  of  the  seals. 

Breech-loading  firearms  (rifles  and  shotguns)  are  the  instroiB 

principally  employed  by  pelagic  fdr-seal  huu 
John  W,  Smith, p.  233.  both  native  and  white.     By  means  of  these  w 

ons  a  greater  number  of  skins  are  secnred 
season  than  when  spears  are  used;  but  the  proportion  of  seals  m 
and  lost  to  those  actually  secured  is  much  less  than  when  the  spe 
used. 

The  best  hunter  will  fire  about  twenty  cartridges,  and  they  /rrt 
..  ,  r   ™r   ^r  ^^  twclvc  scals,  whlle.a  hunter  of  less  exwrit 

^oiph  W.  2'Aomi^iro«,^yiii  fire  one  hundred  rounds  and  get  nothing. 
^*  wUl  wound  and  disable  them. 

Charlie  Wank,  p,  273.        When  the  spear  was  used  no  seal  were  1 

Now  a  great  many  are  lost  when  shot  with  a  ^ 
gun  and  rifle. 

Charley  While,  p.  395.       I  have  always  used  spears  in  hunting  the  se 

and  very  seldom  lose  one  I  hit. 
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Binpting  to  determine  the  sex  of  seals  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea 
North  Pacific,  and  of  the  namber  of  seals 
excess  of  those  actually  secured  by  the  492^^'  '^^  WilliaiM,  p. 
,  I  had  interviews  with  upward  of  50  seal 
,  aside  from  interviews  subsequently  had  with  Indian  hunters, 
this  portion  of  my  work  by  far  the  most  aifidcult.  Much  dis- 
bad  already  been  had  abbut  the  damaging  effect  of  pelagic  seal- 
.  the  hunters  were  loath  to  t<ell  how  many  seals  were  killed  and 
vered,  and  were  often  averse  to  making  truthful  reports  about 
of  the  animals  killed;  but  by  frequenting  their  haunts  and  cul- 
their  company  for  long  periods  I  succeeded  in  getting  accurate 
nts  from  a  number  of  them. 

id  that  at  first  the  hunters  were  disposed  to  brag  of  their  skill 
verestimate  their  success  in  securing  skins 
shot  at.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  an  493^*^*  ^'  Williams,  p. 
ion  prevailed  among  many  of  them  that  I 
mt  to  engage  in  sealing  enterprises,  and  that  I  was  making  in- 
fer the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  skill  as  hunters,  with  the 
engaging  ^em. 

ractice  in  British  Oolumbia  is  to  pay  the  best  hunters  the  high- 
per  skin.  Men  who  could  shoot  iairly  well,  but  who  use  a  shot- 
lid  be  secured  for  a  sealing  voyage  from  $1  to  $1.50  x>er  skin, 
unters  who  shot  with  the  rifle  and  were  of  recognized  skill  in 
itances  were  paid  as  high  as  $2.50  per  skin,  and  generally  speak- 
ligh  as  $2  per  skin.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  to  those  who 
Derested  themselves  in  the  sealing  business.  A  seal  killed  with 
)t  is  so  much  punctured  frequently  that  the  pelt  is  of  lesser 
It  is  not  profitable  for  schooners  to  engage  as  hunters  men  who 
)ir  chances  of  killing  the  seals  and  blaze  away  indiscriminately 
lall  results.  Even  though  the  hunter  is  only  paid  for  the  skin 
rers,  the  loss  to  the  vessel  by  his  failure  to  kill  when  an  oppor- 
iffers  is  equivalent  to  the  profit  it  would  have  made  on  the  skin 
3d.  For  these  reasons  and  on  account  of  the  general  proneness 
who  consider  themselves  experts  in  the  use  of  any  weapon,  to 
e  seal  hunters  of  British  Columbia,  as  a  class,  grossly  exaggerate 
outage  of  skins  they  recover  to  the  number  of  seals  aimed  at, 
d,  or  killed. 

tempting  to  ascertain  exactly  the  number  of  seals  killed  and 
the  Bering  Sea  hunters,  I  found  a  wide 
Qce  of  statement  503  '»'<«•«""»  JP- 

l^reatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  seal  hunter 
the  reputation  of  losing  but  few  seals.  He  is  paid  by  the  skin, 
more  he  catehes  the  greater  his  remuneration;  but  that  is  not 
le  hunter  with  the  best  reputation  as  a  sure  catoher  is  in  the 
I  demand,  can  secure  employment  in  the  best  schooner,  and  the 
sum  of  advance  money.  Besides  self-interest,  there  comes  vanity 
the  hunter  to  make  the  biggest  reputation  possible  for  himself, 
se  a  common  expression,  the  seal  hunters  all  brag  about  their 
a  of  aim.  The  best  shots  use  a  rifle,  and  fire  at  a  range  of  from 
25  yards.  The  poorer  shots  depend  on  a  shotgun  loaded  with 
Dt,  and  will  fire  at  a  seal  up  to  50  yards  away, 
ndian  hunters  use  spears,  and  paddle  noiselessly  up  to  the  sleep- 
1  to  plungS  the  spear  in  its  shoulder.  They  never  attempt  to 
seal  tihat^  is  awake.    An  ln4iw  hunter  will  paddle  in  among  a 


I 
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lot  of  <^  sleepers"  and  spear  them,  one  after  the  other,  white  a  itito 
hunter  who  ases  firearms  alarms  every  seal  in  the  nei^lKR'hoodittk 
first  discharge. 

The  Indians  lose  about  one- third  of  all  they  spear,  either  from  &ilne 
to  kill  when  they  strike  or  because  the  dead  seal  sinks  too  (iiiKkljfiif 
them  to  secure  it. 

The  white  hunters  do  not  get  on^half  of  aU  thej  shoot  8ok 
hunters  are  very  careM  shots  and  will  not  fire  unless  the  sol »  vd 
within  range,  but  the  seal  is  likely  to  sink  before  the  boot  can  pet  fi» 
it,  or,  if  wounded,  will  dive  like  a  flash  to  get  away.  A  Dimibtrflf 
hunters  have  boasted  that  they  secure  ninety-iive  se^  for  one  hiniM 
shots,  and  some  have  made  affidavits  of  even  more  wonderfol  ezpkii 
They  presume  too  much  on  public  ignorance  and  creduhty. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dei)end  on  the  statem^tsoftiii 

seal  hunters.    I  secured  access  to  the  ship  at- 

T.  T.  miliam$,p.  604.    counts  of  several  sealers,  and  found  thatineTCfT 

case  the  consumption  of  ammunition  showed bmr 
than  ten  cartridges  us^  for  every  se^skin  captnred. 

I  spent  considerable  time  among  the  Si  wash  Indian  seal^^  andf  wUt 
they  brag  of  their  individual  prowess,  they  admitted  a  loss  of  SOpff 
cent  at  least.  On  this  subject  1  append  a  statement  made  by  Gapteii 
Olsen,  of  the  sealing  bark  Bessie  Euter,  of  Victoria: 

Captain  Olsen,  of  the  American  schooner  ^Bessie  Ruter^  of  Astern 
reached  Victoria  September  27, 1889.  In  the  office  of  the  Amenca 
consul,  Col.  B.  Stevens,  he  said :  ^^  I  took  550  skins  in  the  Bering.  Of 
these  27  were  pups,  520  females,  and  3  male  seals,  which  I  kilkdrf 
the  island  of  Eodiak.  Most  of  the  female  seals  were  with  yoaDg.  I 
had  a  green  crew  and  green  hunters.  They  used  shotguns  and  w&t 
times  the  rifle.  They  got  about  1  seal  for  every  3  they  aimed  at  Soitf 
they  missed  altogether,  and  some  of  the  woanded  ones  got  avaf. 
There  is  great  risk  of  losing  a  traveling  seal.  The  sleeping  seal  Uov 
up  an  air  bladder  that  keeps  them  fi^m  sinking,  but  the  seal  wIm^ 
awake  sink  easily.  Hooks  are  used  to  grapple  them,  but  if  the  boats 
some  distance  from  the  seal  when  it  is  killed  it  does  not  often  get  it 
For  that  reason  rifle  shooting  at  long  range  hardly  pays.  I  w^  p( 
about  $7.75  for  some  of  my  skins  and  $8  for  others.  My  voyage  wiB 
pay,  because  I  ran  the  boat  on  the  cheap.  I  only  had  two  men  to  tfet 
boat,  and  only  paid  my  hunters  $1  a  skin,  instead  of  $2,  which  is  paii 
to  first-class  hunters.  Some  very  skillful  hunters  do  not  lose  maar 
skins.  They  will  never  fire  unless  a  seal  is  at  close  range,  and  tiff 
generally  kill.  Of  course,  they  lose  some  from  sinking.  All  the  haa- 
ters  brag  about  how  tew  they  lose,  because  they  want  the  repatalioa 
of  being  good  hunters.  The  better  reputation  they  have  the  betstf 
chance  they  get. 

^^  If  the  Bering  Sea  was  ox>en  many  new  men  would  come  into  tbe 
business,  and  the  loss  would  be  greater.  Only  a  few  men  make  ja^ 
cessful  hunters.  It  is  like  being  a  clever  rifle  shot.  If  the  besi  baDt- 
ers  lose  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  hundred  the  other  kind  lose  ten  tiiMtf 
many,  if  not  more.  Green  hands  will  throw  away  a  lot  ammnnitM 
shooting  at  everything  they  see,  whether  it  is  in  range  or  not  Y* 
3an  not  stop  them.    They  will  wound  more  than  they  kili'' 
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Page  196  of  the  Case. 

From  my  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  33^  per  cent  shot  with  a  shot- 
m.  are  lost,  and  when  a  ride  is  used  a  larger  per  •    „ 
oeDt  are  lost  when  kUled.  ^^^  Af^derson,  p.  313. 

We  lost  fully  three  out  of  four  that  we  killed.        s.  AndrMus,  p.  314. 

On  an  arerage,  we  saved  one  out  of  three  that  Bernhardt  BiMner,  p. 
were  killed.  ^^^• 

It  is  my  honest  belief  that  for  every  fur-seal     J-  A.  Bradley,  p.  227. 
skin  obtained  by  pelagic  sealers^  at  least  five  other 
seals'  lives  are  taken. 

Daring  the  trip  of  1891 1  don't  think  we  got  more  than  one  seal  out 
of  six  that  we  killed;  many  were  wounded,  and  ,  v   ^x 

others  were  shot  dead  and  sank  before  the  boat  ^^^f^»'Broum{i{o.i),p. 

eoold  get  to  them. 

I  think  on  an  average  I  got  one  out  of  every  three  killed,  but  some 
of  my  hunters  did  not  do  as  well.    It  is  difficult 
to  get  more  than  one  breaching  seal  out  of  six   Joe,  L»  Carthoui,p.  409. 
killed.    It  is  the  custom  for  hunters  to  brag  about 
bow  many  seals  they  get  out  of  the  number  killed,  and  in  trying  to 
outdo  each  other  they  generally  exaggerate  the  facts. 

No  seal  wa^i  lost  when  struck  with  spear.  Fifty  per  cent  are  lost 
when  killed  with  shotgun,  and  a  larger  propor-  Simeon  Chin-ko<hHn,p. 
tioii  are  lost  when  the  rifie  is  used.  256. 

Native  hunters  secure  about  one- third  of  all  fur-seals  killed  at  sea^ 
while  in  my  belief  white  hunters  secure  even  a     ^  cohen  p  225 
less  nmnber  in  proportion  to  those  killed.  *         >  i'-      • 

An  average  hunter  wiU  get  one  out  of  four  of  breaching  seals,  and 
one  ont  of  three  of  sleepers  that  he  kills,  but  a      «  ,    ^  „.         -.o 
common  hunter  wiU  not  get  so  many.  ^•'^  ^'^***'^'  ^-  *^^ 

And  that  a  vast  number  of  the  seals  killed  by     Uander  Cox,  p.  417. 
are  lost. 


It  is  my  experience  that  very  few,  if  any,  seals  were  lost  by  the  hunt- 
^  who  use  the  spear,  but  fully  75  per  cent  of  aU      ,     ^  .     ,         ^^ . 
thoee kiUed  by  thVrifle  were  lost.  Joe.  Dalgarduo, p.  m. 

Our  hunters  used  shotguns,  and  were  good  hunters.    They  lost  a 
?pod  many  seals,  but  I  do  not  know  what  propor- 
tion was  lost  to  those  killed.    Some  of  the  hunt-     A\ferdDardean,p.  322. 
®^  would  lose  four  out  of  every  six  killed. 
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Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken,  compared  to  those  yoa  i 

r«* w  T  Rv^*ni«  *,  ®^^^y  ^^  ^^^^^  ®^  ^  ^^^  many  do  you  get  of  tb 
^tttfcer  T.  Franmn,  p.  ^^^  shoot  T— A,  That  depends  upon  the  )m\ 

The  general  average  is,  about  thirty-five  to  fo 
are  taken  out  of  one  hundred  that  are  killed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  i 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners, 
stroyed  a  much  larger  proportion  than  yon  now  dot — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

An  experienced  hunter  like  myself  will  get  two  out  of  three  that 
TIL.,  ni.       ^  Aoo      ^^1^®7  ^^*  ^^  ordinary  hunter  would  not  get  m 

Tho».  Gibson,  p.  432.       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 


I  lose  about  50  per  cent  when  I  use  the  shotgun,  and  more  are  1 

when  rifle  is  used.    I  always  shoot  them  in ) 

Oonastut,  p.  238.  head  when  possible,  but  if  not  possible  1  sb 

them  in  any  part  of  the  body  that  is  exposed. 

Jos.  Gondowen,  p,  259.      About  50  per  cent  are  lost  when  killed  witl 

shotgun,  and  a  larger  per  cent  when  rifle  is  rm 

A  good  hunter  will  often  lose  one-third  of  the  seals  he  kifls.    A  pe 

hunter  will  lose  two-thirds  of  those  he  shoots.  ( 

Arthur  Griffin,  jp.  326.   an  average,  hunters  will  lose  two  seals  oat 

three  of  those  they  shoot. 


Jo9,  Orymes,  p,  434, 


The  hunters  would  get,  on  an  average,  one  0 
of  every  four  they  kill^. 


On  an  average,  I  think  the  hunters  will  save  about  one  out  of  thr^ 

Job.  Harrison,  p.  326.     ^^»*  they  kill,  but  they  wound  many  more  tit 

escape  and  die  afterwards. 


Formerly  the  seals  were  gentle  and  the  approach  of  a  vessel  did  b< 
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in  later  years  it  was  learned  that  shooting  them  was  a  swifter  method 
of  killing.  At  the  start  the  hunters  were  inexperienced  and  a  large 
proportion  were  lost. 

I  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  sometimes    j^^  Klonaeket  ».  283. 
Hose  one  or  two  out  of  ten  that  I  kill.  *  ' 

Breech-loading  firearms  were  used  exclusively.    My  own  success  as 
a  banter  was  a  catch  of  80  per  cent  of  all  fur-seals  _^ 

]^^  •  £1.  L.  LawMon,  p.  221. 

I  have  made  it  my  business  to  find  out  what  proportion  of  skins  of 
seals  killed  are  really  brought  into  the  market, 
and  from  the  information  which  I  obtained  from      Qeo.  Uebee,  p.  5li. 
the  sealers,  hunters,  and  those  owning  the  skins, 
Ileamed  that  on  an  average  only  about  one  out  of  six  killed  was  se^ 
cored,  varying  with  the  expertness  of  the  hunter. 

That  by  reason  of  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  business  and  his 
conversations  with  the  captains  of  the  vessels 
called  poachers,  and  the  hunters  employed  on  HmtMn  Liehes,  p,  514. 
those  vessels — ^that  is,  the  persons  who  actually 
shoot  the  seal&--deponent  is  satisfied  that  a  large  number  of  the  seals 
which  are  shot  are  not  caught,  but  are  lost,  and  that  the  number  so 
killed  and  lost  is  at  least  25  to  30  x>er  cent. 

The  number  of  seals  actually  secured  to  the  number  killed  does  not 
exceed  about  one  in  four,  or  about  one  is  taken 
for  every  three  destroyed,  varying,  of  course,     laaao  Liebe»,  p.  4S3. 
with  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  huntors. 

From  these  conversations  I  should  judge  they  did  not  secure  more 
than  one-half  of  the  seals  killed ;  and  this,  I  think, 
is  a  large  estimato  of  the  number  secured.  -^'  ^'  ^^'^^^^  -P-  ^' 

I  have  frequently  noticed  in  the  harbor  of  Petropaulovsky  that  the 
i|atiTe8,in  killing  hair-seals,  are  only  able  to  obtain 
one  animal  out  of  every  four  or  five  of  those  killed,   jno,  Malowansky,p,  198. 
ftnd  that  they  frequently  wait  about  four  days  for 
^6  bodies  to  be  washed  ashore. 

It  takes  anywhere  from  one  to  twenty  shots,  on  the  average,  to  secure 
&8eal,  and  I  think  we  got  about  three  out  of  five 
^t  we  killed ;  but  we  may  not  have  got  as  many,      Thorwal  Matha9an,  p. 
for  poor  huntors  wouldn't  get  more  tiian  one  out  339. 

of  five. 

^one  I  lost  when  I  used  spear.   About  20  per     NashUm,  p.  296. 
oent  are  lost  when  killed  with  shotgun. 

An  experienced  A  No.  1  seal  hunter,  in  shooting  sleeping  seals  with 
J  shotgun,  will  get  a  large  proportion  of  what  he 
kills,  and  will  get  one  out  of  four  breeching  seals     miea  Nelson,  p.  469. 
that  he  kills,  but  an  ordinary,  common  hunter, 
«ke  myself,  will  sometimes  use  ten  cartridges  and  not  get  one  seal.    I 
^  safely  say  that  a  common  hunter  will  only  get  one  seal  out  of  three* 
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The  white  hunters  who  used  gxins  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  biL^i: 

away  at  the  seals  sometimes  all  day  long.  41 
Osly,  p.  391.  they  would  lose  a  great  many  of  those  tliat  tt 

had  shot.  I  do  not  think  that  they  brunght 
the  schooner  one-half  of  those  that  they  killed,  to  say  nothing  of  ti 
that  they  wounded  and  got  away. 

But  since  it  has  hecome  the  practice  to  hunt  seals  with  ^ns  a  g 

many  are  killed,  wounded,  and  lost.  Green  hi 
Wm.  ParkeVf  p,  SU.       ers  bang  away  and   wound   more  than  they 

and  will  shoot  six  or  seven  before  they  get  1 
and  sometimes  more.  Good  hunters  will  do  much  better.  I  iisei 
get  most  of  the  seals  I  killed,  but  I  have  killed  live  dead  in  sucees 
and  lost  the  whole  of  them. 

Our  best  hunters  would  secure  half  of  the  seals  shot,  but  the  poo 
^j      p.  „._     ones  would  not  get  more  than  one  out  of  twe 

uias.reterson,  p,  d45.    ^^^  average  being  one  secured  out  of  hve  kill 

An  ordinary  hunter  will  lose  about  four  out  of  every  six  be  k 

Some  do  not  do  near  as  w^eli,  while  others  do 
EdtoinP.Porter,p.U7.  ter.    The  percentage  of  loss  to  those  killtHlis 

on  the  coast  than  it  is  in  the  Bering  Sea,  for 
seals  are  more  fat  and  do  not  sink  as  quick,  but  a  great  many 
wounded  and  lost.    The  Indians,  when  they  use  the  spears,  W 
^ery  few.    They  get  up  close  to  the  sleeper  and  scarcely  ever  n 
getting  it. 


Ahel  Ryan,  p,  299. 


Shotgun  is  exclusively  used  by  me  for  tat 
seals.  Lose  about  20  per  cent  of  tho^e  kil 
with  shotgun. 


The  captain,  mate,  and  myself  went  out  several  timers  with  the?t< 

boat,  and  we  killed  15  the  first  time  we  went  iv 
Peter  Simea,  p,  476.       I  think  we  went  out  that  way  three  or  four  rrm 

and  we  usually  got  about  one  out  of  four  kille^l 
recollect  one  day  when  we  were  hunting,  bad  weather  set  up,  and 
did  not  get  any  seals.    In  good  weather  we  got  more  seals  than  we  d 
in  bad  weather. 

Geo.  SJcuUka,  p.  290.       J  lose  pretty  near  half  of  the  seal  that  I  k 

[with  the  shotgun]. 

E.  W.  Soron,  p.  479.  And  we  only  got  about  one  out  of  five  kilie 


^        e.    1.  i^n        [An  ordinary  hunter  will  not  ffet 

Cyrus  Stephens,  p.  479.   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^/^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


more  than  01 
imes  not  tlu 


Our  hunters  used  shotguns  and  lost  a  g^^ 
John  A,  Swain,  p,  350.  many;  I  think  we  would  save  two  out  of  ^y^  thj 

we  killed. 

First.  Pelagic  sealing  is  wasteful,  as  a  large  percentage  of  seal 

Z.  L.  Tanner, p.  374.      ^'^^""^^^  ^i.f,^-     Opinions  on  that  point  vonu-i 
I  J"  «'«».      fiom  30  to  70  per  cent. 
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On  my  first  voyage  I  think  we  got  two  out  of  Adoij^h  w.  Thompson, 
e?ery  five  that  we  killed.  ^'  *^' 

When  seal  were  struck  with  a  spear  none  were  Charlie  TlaJcMtan,  p. 
lost;  lose  about  50  per  cent  when  killed  with  ^^' 

Bho^an. 

1  had  in  my  employ  men  who  are  old  seal-hunters^  and  who  were 
fonnerly  engaged  in  that  business,  and  they  have 
often  told  me  that  they  lost  at  least  two  out  of     M.L,  Waihhum,p.iS9, 
every  three  they  killed. 

Deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  seals  actually 
canght  a  very  large  number  are  killed  and  not 
canght;  and  he  bases  this  opinion  upon  the  decla-  C  J.  WUliams,  p.  638. 
ration  to  him  of  large  numbers  of  persons  engaged 
in  pelagic  sealing.  He  is  not  able  to  state  accurately  what  that  pro- 
portion is,  but  considers  that  two-fifths  would  be  a  very  conservative 
estimate;  that  is,  of  the  total  number  killed  three-fifths  are  secured 
and  two-fifths  lost. 

I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  killed  and  recovered  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  seals  they  fired  at,  but  on  examination  of     ^^^        wiibi 
the  accounts  of  the  schooners  on  which  they  had  493*^'       *^^*^^f  P* 
been  employed  previous  voyages,  I  discovered 
that  more  than  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  had  been  used  for  every^ 
skin  that  the  vessel  brought  home. 

A  green  hunter  would  get  one  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  he  shot  or 
killed,  and  an  experienced  hunter  might  kiU  three  j^^  Woodruff,  v.  606. 
oi;foiir  and  get  one.  ^'  ' 
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The  skill  of  the  hunter  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  number  of 
8^  secured  of  those  killed  or  wounded,  but  the 
^ost  expert  does  not  get  more  than  half  he  hits,      C.  A.  Ahhey,  p.  187. 
^d  the  average  for  hunters  in  general  would  be 
about  three  in  ten. 

^e  secured  one  out  of  about  every  five  that  we     Ohat.  Adair,  p.  400. 
*ot  at  or  killed. 

An  experienced  hunter  would  get  one  out  of  every  three  that  he  shot 
or  killed,  and  a  green  hunter  would  get  about  one     ^^^  ^^.       ^^ 
"Ub  Of  every  seven  or  eight  that  he  shot  or  lulled. 

It  has  been  my  custom  in  the  last  few  years  to  examine  the  logs  of 
JNing  vessels  and  to  converse  with  officers  and 
?^nter8  of  such  vessds  in  order  to  obtain  what  ^^.  ^  Adams,  p.  158. 
^nnation  I  could  as  to  the  methods  employed 
^y  hunters,  and  the  loss  of  seals  occasioned  in  such  pursuit.  From 
%  logs  I  learned  that  in  many  instances  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammu- 
^jtionhad  been  fired  to  each  skin  secured,  and  often  more;  and  on  an 
average  I.  found  that  not  over  five  seals  to  the  hundred  shots  had  been 


Wnen  spear  was  usea  i  lost  none,  and  l  lose  no  seal  wnen  i  n^ 

tlie  shotgun,  for  I  don't  shoot  them  unless  i^tj 

Akatoo,  p.  237.  ^^  ^i^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^^ 

Have  always  nsed  a  shotgun  and  rifle  in  taking  seal  since  a  jmm: 

man.    I  rarely  lose  any  seal  I  shoot,  as  I  nerer 

Adam  Ayonkee,  p,  255.    shoot  at  them  unless  they  are  very  dose  to  tk 

boat. 


f 


^    wnt. 
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p 
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Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  youdestrt'T 

in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do  roe 
Geo.  Ball,  p.  482.  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shoot?— A.  If « 

get  three  seals  out  of  every  five  we  consider  is 
doing  very  good  work,  and  so  I  believe  do  all  hunters,  even  the  \k^ 
of  the  hunters. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  juid 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  d^ 
stroyed  a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  do  nowf — A.  UndoubtfJly 
we  did  destroy  a  much  larger  proportion  than  we  do  now. 


Maurio$  Bates,  p.  TTI, 


Wilton  C.  Bennett,  p% 
356. 


Have  always  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal  ^ 
lose  about  40  i>er  cent  of  what  I  shoot. 

No  seal  were  lost  when  struck  with  spear. 
About  40  per  cent  of  seal  shot  with  shotgun  ^ 
lost,  and  more  when  the  rifle  is  used. 


Edv^d  Benson,  p.  271,        I  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seaL    I  loseabost 
25  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot. 

The  spear  and  shotgun  have  been  used  by  me.    But  few  seal  arelt^^ 

that  are  struck  with  spear.     About  66  per  oet^ 

Martin  Beneon,  p,  405.   are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun,  and  a  larger  pw- 

portion  are  lost  when  rifle  is  used* 
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This  year  th6  seals  are  wilder  than  the  year  before ;  T  think  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  hunted  so  much.    We  did  not  /v     \ 
capture  as  many  in  proportion  to  the  number  shot  3^9       Jirawn  (No.  i),p. 
as  we  did  the  year  previous,  and  did  not  save 
more  than  one  out  of  six  that  we  shot. 

We  got  on  an  average  three  or  five  out  of  every  twelve  killed  and 
wounded.    It  depends  a  great  deal  upon   the      «,,      «         \r     \ 
weather.    There  were  lots  of  seals  in  the  wat^r  4^7  *^''  Braum(No.  f),p. 
at  that  time. 

I  have  boarded  a  large  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  as  sealers  and 
oigaged  in  sealing,  and  have  conversed  with  their 
masters  and  crews  on  the  subject  of  pelagic  seal-  ^q^*^**  ^'  ^«»*^'^«"'  P- 
log.  From  information  gathered  from  these  and 
other  sources,  and  by  comparison  of  testimony  given  by  the  seal- 
hunters,  would  say  that  at  least  66  per  cent  of  seals  killed  or  wounded 
escape  and  are  never  recovered. 

The  average  hunter  would  get  one  out  of  every  three  that  he  shot;  a 
poorhnnter  not  nearly  somany.   Thereare  twenty- 
one  buckshot  to  a  shell.         *         *         •         When      Cha».  Chalall,  p.  41\, 
they  are  in  school  sleeping  we  get  a  good  many. 
We  did  not  get  as  many  we  shot  at  in  the  Bering  Sea  as  we  did  on 
the  coast    If  we  got  one.  out  of  every  three  that  we  wounded  in  the 
Bering  Sea  we  were  doing  pretty  well. 

I  used  a  shotgun  almost  exclusively  last  sea-     juUw  ChriaUansen,  p, 
son,  and  lost  about  one-third  of  all  fur-seals  shot.  219. 

I  think  about  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot 
)rith  shotgun  are  lost,  and  greater  proportion  are     Peter  Church,  jp.  257. 
when  shot  with  a  rifle. 


In  hunting  with  guns  I  usually  get  about  two  out  of  five  that  I  shoot; 
sometimes  I  would  wound  one  and  it  would  get  r„.  n^r^i^^j^n  «  ^o 
my  and  it  probably  would  die.  •'^'  ^'^P^^'^^'  ^82. 

I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.    I      Wm.  Clark,  p.  293. 
^to  about  26  -per  cent  are  lost. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fiMst  that  you  destroy  a  large  percentage  of  seals  that 
you  do  not  catch  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  percentage! — ^A.  We  catch  Daniel  ciauMsen,  p,  ill, 
»bout  seven  seals  out  of  ten. 

.  Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  destroy 
^  doing  80;  in  other  words,  how  many  do  you  actually  get  out  of  those 
you  shooti — ^A.  We  get  about  75  per  cent  of  what  we  shoot. 
.  0-  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and  was 
^experienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  destroyed 
*ittuch  larger  prox>ortion  than  you  now  dot — ^A.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Over  60  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun.     Jno.  c.  clement,  p.  258. 

My  observation  of  the  seal-hunting  by  white  hunters  in  1888  is  that 
w^ey  do  not  secure  more  than  two  or  three  out  of 
^ery  one  hundred  shot.    The  number  of  shots     ^ouia  Culler,  p.  321. 
^  by  a  hunter  in  an  ordinary  day's  sealing  is 


obtained.    The  logs  ftirtlier  showed  that  y/ife  in  the  water  ia  dreadful 
wounded  and  lost. 

I  also  ascertained  from  the  logs,  a^    ^'uy  white  hunters  in  the  Otto  was 
of  sailing  schooners,  that  not  oup       ^i^^ters  in  the  year  before  stated.  I 
been  caught.    These  inquiries       J^  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
recently. 

The  chief  killing  by  po        ^^/j  jeast  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  theseals 
tian  Archii)elago  and  ^'     ;,,<• -Jyw  spear.    They  do  not  make  as  much  noise, 

'^^'i^ighten  the  seals  as  badly  as  hunters  wlio 

When  spear  wp ^  -^^  ^gons- 

Al^Uio,  p.  237.    ^  If eather,  we  got  one  out  of  six  that  we  killed  or 

^^'^  wounded,  and  in  smooth  weather  we  could  get  on 

Have  a^     ^^  ^  an  average  one  out  of  three  and  sometimes  three 

p^^  out  of  five. 

^^^.  ii8.        We  hunted  mostly  with  shotguns,  and  captured 
j^^^^^  about  one-half  that  we  killed  and  wounded. 

j^^i^p.^^^  And  that  twice  as  many  seals  are  lost  as  are 

>"  captured. 

/in  an  average  all  the  hunters  will  get  one  out  of  every  three  or  four 
->!  n  Lnt-      11 Q    seals  that  they  killed  or  wounded.    There  were 

We  got  one  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  we 
Qm.FQknMdiiP.^3&.    killed  or  wounded.    We  wounded  a  great  many 

that  we  did  not  get. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  the  Indians  used  the  spear  for  taking  seal; 

now  they  have  learned  from  the  white  man  to  use 
iVonl^^jp.  294.  the  shotgun.    About  three  out  of  ten  are  lost 

that  are  shot. 

XiOw  FruHiM^  p.  294.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal 

I  lose  about  two  out  of  ten  that  I  shoot. 

The  hunters  used  rifles  and  shotguns.    They  got  about  one  out  of 

every  six  they  shot  at  or  killed,  and  sometimes 
>F«.  Wtazer^  p,  427.       they  got  none.    The  greater  majority  of  them  were 

females.    We  used  rifles ;  we  had  experienced 
hunters  on  board  and  we  got  one  out  of  every  three  killed  or  wounded. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  sol    In  other  words,  how  many  do 
^^iroril  W.  Fuwike,  p.  j^^  actually  get  of  those  you  shoot!— A.  About 

30  per  cent. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  &ct  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de> 
stooyed  a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  do! — ^A.  Yes,  a  Uttle 
more  in  proportion. 

Cka§.  QUnon,  p.  281.         Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seaL 

I  lose  about  33^  per  cent  of  what  I  shoots 
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18  lose  a  less  nnmber  of  the  seals  shot  at  and  wounded  or  killed 
lite  hunters.  When  they  use  spears  they 
ly  all  they  wound.  When  they  use  shot-  ^*  M,  Ore$nleaf,p.  824. 
By  do  not  get  more  than  one  outjof  eight 
•  wounded.  In  conversation  with  boat-steerers  and  boat-pullers 
frequently  heard  them  state  that  hunters  would  sometimes  fire 
I  to  100  shots  without  bringing  in  a  single  seal.  The  hunters 
slaim  they  secured  nearly  all  they  fired  at  or  killed,  but  it  is 
that  this  is  not  true.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of 
s  fired  at  are  killed  or  wounded,  but  taking  the  run  of  hunters, 
d  poor,  I  should  say  that  the  best  get  about  50  per  cent  of  those 
while  the  poorest  do  not  get  more  than  one  out  of  fifteen  fired 


1 75  per  cent  are  lost  when  shotgun  is  used.    Have  never  seen 

je  seal  killed  by  rifle  secured.    If  you  shoot 

I  the  throat  it  is  hard  to  secure  him,  al-     •/««.  Oriffin,p.433. 

each  boat  carries  a  long  gaff  to  hook  them 

he  water. 

lative  hunters  used  spears  exclusively  in  hunting  the  seals,  and 
ftdly  two- thirds  of  all  struck.    I  am  of  the 
that  with  firearms  not  more  than  one-third     ^'  •^^  ^*»W>  P-  231. 
nimals  shot  are  actually  secured. 

always  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  Henry  Haldane,  p  281. 
mt  25  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  shoot. 

the  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal.  Martin  Hannon,  p.  44b. 
15  ]((er  cent  of  the  seal  hit  are  lost. 

Dcording  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 

►t  are  actually  taken  by  the  boatsi — A. 

spends  a  good  deal  on  the  man  that  shoots     S.  HartMen,  p.  442. 

Some  fellows  wiU  miss  four  out  of  five  and 

may  miss  three  out  of  five  and  cripple  them.    I  think  on  a 

average  we  will  get  about  three  out  of  five. 

liat  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  with  those  you  de- 
doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do 
nally  get  out  of  those  you  shoot  1 — A.  We      Wm,  Hmuon,  p.  484. 
at  two  thirds  of  those  we  shoot.    . 

it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
xi)erienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
a  much  larger  i)ortion  than  you  now  dot — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

seals  are  wounded  and  lost,  depending  largely  on  the  skill  of 
ter.    I  think  I  get  pretty  nearly  all  that 
ut  other  hunters  have  been  with  me  that      ^»».  Hermann,  p.  446. 
lost  a  greater  portion  of  those  they  shot 
»bably  a  fair  average  would  be,  taking  all  the  hunters  together, 
[  secured  to  two  lost. 

ns  using  spears  recover  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  fur-seals 

while  the  white  hunter  secures  on  an 
)  about  60  or  65  per  cent  of  all  fur-seals   Narmam  Hodg9on,p.d66. 

the  season.    With  whites,  their  greatest 


i 


was  inexperienced  m  bunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  bej^macf 
destroyed  a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  dot— A.  Te^a: 
it  is. 


I  ft 


f 


r 
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E.  Hofitad,  p,  260. 


I  think  that  66  per  cent  of  the  seals  shotvi^ 
shotguns  are  lost.  When  rifles  are  nsed,  a  sfe 
larger  per  cent  is  lost. 


The  shotgun  was  exclusively  used  by  our  hunters.   Icanfomi 

idea  as  to  the  amount  of  seals  lost   Some  be 
o.  Holm,  p,  368.  ters  lost  more  and  some  less.    It  ranges  ail  ^ 

way  from  10  to  75  per  cent,  according  to  ate 
told  by  hunters. 

Alfred  Irving,  p.  2Se.        We  used  shotguns,  and  secured  aboat  ti? 

seals  out  of  five  that  we  shot 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  aniinak  tfe 
Guatm^e  Isaacson,  p.      ^^  ^^^^  »*  ^re  actuaUy  taken  by  the  boatsU 


439. 


I  think  about  one-third  is  lost. 


The  Indian  hunters  with  spears  would  not  wound  or  lose  but  ^ 

few  seals  that  they  struck,  but  the  ordinary^"''' 

Jos.  Jamieaouyp.  331.     hunter  will,  ou  an  average  lose  over  half  tli>i^ 

kills  and  wounds. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  ammalst> 

Frank  Johnson,  p.  441.   ^^1?^^^,  **  »^^  ^*^^^  ^^,  ^^^  boats!-A.  At^^ 

a  third  to  a  quarter,  we  lose. 

J.  Johnson,  p,  331.  About  40  per  cent  shot  with  shotfon  aw^ 

When  the  rifle  is  used,  a  larger  i>er  centisloa 


Have  alwavs  used  shotsrun  and  rifle  for  takinsr  fii>Al.    Inevet^ 
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rays  use  the  shotgaii  for  taking  seal.    Some-     Jim  Kaiooh,  p.  296. 
[  lose  two  and  three  out  of  ten  that  I  shoot. 

7  one-half  the  seal  shot,  with  shotgans  are  lost,  and  a  much  larger 
tion  when  the  rifle  is  used.    None  were      ^.,  ^  ^    ^    ,     „«« 
len  struck  with  a  spear.  M%keKeihusduok,p.m. 

m  average  we  got  one  or  two  out  of  every     Ja»,  Kennedy,  p.  449. 
seven  that  we  wounded  or  killed. 

white  men  lose  a  great  many  by  shooting.    The  Indians  lose 

In  their  method  by  spearing.    He  thinks 

men  loose  three  out  of  five,  on  an  average.     K%ckiana,p,  306. 

stant  shooting  has  frightened  them  and  made  them  wild,  so  that 

aveto  be  shot  at  great  distances  unless 

asleep.    Much  depends  for  successful  hunt-     Jaa.  Kieman,  460. 

>on  the  weather,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  ac- 

aim  when  both  the  hunter's  boat  and  the  seal  are  in  motion. 

r  hanter  does  not  secure  more  than  one  out  of  every  five  shot  or 

at.    Grood  hunters  do  better. 

first  seal  sighted  was  August  4,  longitude  136^32'  west,  latitude 
north. 

ing  the  days  following  August  4  the  canoes  were  lowered,  but 
earch  for  seals  was  fruitless.    On  August      r.    cu  r   k'     h  ii 
ore  entering  Bering  Sea,  a  seal  was  speared  ^  333.**  A»ny-//a«, 

Indians  off  Marmont  Island,  which  was 

g  NW.  J  W.  35  miles.  We  entered  the  sea  at  6 :30  p.  m.  on  the  22d 
July  [August]  and  at  9  o'clock  the  following  morning  we  got  our 
»1  in  the  Bering.  It  was  shot  by  one  of  the  white  men  in  a  boat, 
jre  at  this  time  about  25  miles  west  by  north  of  Northwest  Gape 
imak  Pass.  On  the  same  day  4  other  seals  were  shot,  and  3  not 
red.  Two  sank  and  the  other  escaped  badly  wounded.  The  fol- 
day  the  captain  shot  2,  losicig  1,  and  the  other  boat  brought  1  seal 
rd.  On  the  25th  of  August  we  were  125  miles  southeast  of  St. 
3  Island.  The  Indian  hunters  were  out  all  day  and  brought  in 
i,  the  white  hunters  getting  none.  The  captain  informed  me  that 
at  the  previous  year  he  had  taken  in  this  locality  148  seals  in 
y,  and  that  one  of  his  hunters  got  38  and  lost  40,  which  he  shot, 
ext  day  the  two  boats  and  canoes  were  out,  and  the  captain 
it  back  1,  but  had  shot  and  lost  6  others,  1  of  which  sank, 
ther  boat  reported  that  they  shot  7,  but  all  sank  before  they 
^et  them,  the  water  being  so  colored  with  blood  that  it  was  im- 
le  to  see  the  bodies  sufficiently  to  recover  them  with  the  gaff, 
ro  Indians  brought  back  10  seals,  all  speared.  Out  of  the  num- 
ken  on  board  4  were  full  of  milk.  On  the  27th  the  Indians 
it  in  2  seals  and  the  captain  1,  which  were  aU  they  had  seen.  On 
lih  17  seals  were  taken;  the  captain  got  3,  having  lost  4,  killed 
inded.  The  other  boat  brought  in  3,  having  lost  2,  and  the  cook 
le  from  the  schooner's  deck.  Out  of  these,  7  were  females,  which 
d  the  decks  with  milk  while  they  were  being  skinned.  •  •  • 
I  convinced  that  at  the  very  least  white  hunters  lose  50  per  cent 
seals  they  hit,  and  probably  the  majority  of  those  wounded  will 
tely  die. 
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Robert  Kooko,  p.  296. 


When  a  seal  is  struck  Tnth  a  spear  t?e5? 
lose  him.    About  50  per  cent  are  lostwkns&i 


I    • 


.     ••• 


1  r 


I  • 


with  a  shotgun. 


About  60  per  cent  of  the  seal  are  lost  when  sLotwith  a?^-r^ 

J«.  K<nvine4^L  p.  264.  ,^^'^2^^  ^'^^®  ^^®  ^^  ^  ^"^"^^  Jailer  pr^^'uv^ 

lost. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  are  lost  when  shot  with  shor^m^ 

Oto,  Laoheek^p,  264.       '^l^^^^  ^^^fi^^  P^^  ^"^  »^"«  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^"^''■'' 

rifle. 

Of  all  the  fur-seals  struck  in  the  entire  season  by  both  implf^- 

more  than  two- thirds  were  a<?tiially  i^tiui^ 

Jas.  E,  Lmna%,p.  369.  greater  proportion  of  losses  resulting  to  ^''-'i 

of  the  shotgun. 

On  an  average  a  hunter  gets  one  seal  out  of  four.    Some  lla^t<r^ 

not  get  that  many,  because  the  seals  sink'« 
Caleb  Lindahl,  p.  456.    sight  aft^r  they  are  killed  before  we  can  get  \^ 

I  have  known  of  poor  hunters  losing  niiitir:^ 
ten. 

The  average  hunter  will  fire  ten  times  to  get  one  seal,  l^^ 
w^.   a  T^^»  t  AMI     an  average  he  gets  about  one  seal  outoie't 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  p^" 

stroyin  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  maByj 
Clou.  Lutjena,  p,  458.     you  actually  get  out  of  those  you  8ho|it!-^ 

should  say  we  get  about  80  per  cent  of  tm 
shoot.  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  thebu?ines^; 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  bepnner^  "^^ 
stroyed  a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  do!— A.  1^^^' 
doubt  about  that. 


V  I 


t^ 


The  hunters  would  get  on  an  average  two  out  of  every  ax 

wounded  or  killed.    Seals  were  quite  plei^^^^^ 

Tho8.  Lyons,  p.  460.      that  time,  and  there  were  lots  of  them  de^i^^^' 

that  we  did  not  get. 

Geo.  Mo  A  ipine,  p.  266.        The  shotgun  was  used  exclusivdy.   Over  W 

cent  of  the  seal  shot  were  lost. 

J,  D.  McDonald, p.  2m,       I  think  we  lose  about  66  per  cent  of  tb^^ 

shot  with  shotguns. 

Taking  the  general  average,  we  would  not  get  more  thar  t^^ 

out  of  every  ten  that  the  hunters  shot  at.  ^^ 
Wm.  Molsaaojp.  461.      every  sixty-five  seal  that  was  brought  ab*;^^ 

schooner  I  got  one,  so  I  trie<l  to  spear  as  !"•*' 
I  could  after  they  were  shot.  We  caught  more  seals  in  the  Berini: 
than  we  did  going  along  the  coast,  as  we  found  more  of  them.  * 
All  the  seals  tliat  we  shot  at  in  rough  weather  were  lost,  t 
weather  tliey  sleep  on  \«p  oi  >i}EL^  -^^x^st  «xA^^  da  not  lose  so  in^ 
thein. 
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ITo  seal  are  lost  that  are  strack  with  sjK^ars.   Jaa.MoKeenfp2ei. 
Niih  a  shotgun  about  50  per  cent  are  lost. 

We  got  about  one  out  of  every  five  that  we  killed  or  wounded.    There 
was  uiy  amount  of  them  that  we  shot  and  did 
not  get  at  all.    It  seemed  as  if  a  good  many  got    jrm.McLaughUn^,462. 
away.    •    •    • 

We  had  some  white  banters  and  Indian  hunters.  I  do  not  think  that 
ve  lost  as  many  that  year  in  proportion  to  those  that  we  killed  as  we 
did  in  the  Triumph.  We  got  about  one  out  of  every  three  killed  and 
wounded.    They  were  better  hunters. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience^  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
are  shot  at  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats  t    You 
can  only  estimate  itt — ^A.  That  is  a  very  hard  ques-    ^^«».  MeLean^p,  436. 
tion  for  me  to  give  you  a  proper  answer  to.    I  do 
iM>t  think  they  lose  any  more  than  one  out  of  ten. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  those  shot  at  and  are  not  taken  perish  f — 
A.  Outside  of  thatf 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
are  shot  at  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats  f — A. 
That  is  according  to  the  amount  of  ammunition    Daniel  MoLean,p,i43. 
ttat  we  use.    About  one-third  are  taken. 

We  had  Indian  hunters  who  used  shotguns.    The  Indian  hunters  are 
ffiore  expert  than  the  white  hunters  and  they  do 
not  lose  so  many  seals  they  kill.-  I  think  they    xhos. Madden, p. ASB. 
would  get  one  out  of  every  two  or  three  killed 
or  wounded. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot  with  shot-   Edwd,  A{aiilaHd,p.2M. 
pm  are  lost. 

1  do  not  think  our  hunters  got  one-half  of  those  they  killed  or 
wounded.     They  would  sink  before  we  could  get  j^  Malov  v  463 
oor  boat  up  to  them.  *  * 

^  There  were  six  boats  on  the  vessel.    Some  of  the  boats  w;ould  come 
ni  without  a  seal,  after  being  out  all  day  long 
Aooting,  but  they  would  wound  a  great  many.    On   Patrick  Maroney,p,i6i. 
•Qayerage,  taking  all  the  boats  together,  they  got 
^e  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  they  killed  or  shot  at.    We  wounded  a 
[  peat  many  that  we  could  not  get. 

I    About  50  per  cent  are  lost  that  are  shot  with    Chae.  Martin,  p.  297. 
;  we  shotgun. 

I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and   Fredk,  Maaon,  p.  2^ 
I  *^  about  25  -per  cent  of  what  I  shoot. 
> 

[    1  do  not  think  they  would  get  more  than  one  seal  out  of  every  six 
!  JJseren  they  shot,  and  sometimes  only  one  out     „       ^ 

OflKjl^  Hefnry  Miieon,  pm  46o» 
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Our  hunter  was  a  good  one.    His  name  was  Joe  Wilfiam 

he  got  one  out  of  every  three  on  a  avenit  Be 
Wm.  Maaan,  p,  466.       nsed  a  rifle  a  good  deal  and  was  a  fine  skt:  m 

of  the  hunters  in  the  other  boats  ▼ooJd^* 
the  seal  and  not  get  any  at  all,  and  come  in  at  night  witbont  ffij  t 
may  be  one  or  two.  There  was  one  hunter  from  ifova  Scotatto  ^ 
not  kill  any  scarcely. 

E.  Miner,  p.  466.  I  think  about  33  per  cent  of  the  seals  sWii 

a  shotgun  are  lost. 

Amoa  Mill,  p.  285  About  20  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  shoot  tAU 

gun  are  lost. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken,  compared  to  those  y«H 

stroy  in,  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  maiy i| 
Frank  Moreau,  p.  468.    you  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shootH 

About  76  per  cent.    We  lose  about  25  per  c*  | 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  buaM»*l 

was  inexi)erienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  oth«  b€|;inae?»» 

stroy ed  a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  do  now!— A.  Certait! 

there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 


From  my  knowledge  of  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  seal  and  the  fiW 

of  accurate  shooting  when  the  object  is » * 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  65.      water,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  ninnw^ 

seals  are  also  killed  by  vessels  engaged  n  * 
business  of  taking  seals  in  the  open  seas,  which  are  not  c8wig*^V^^ 
unable  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  seals,  shot  orspeaiwW 
vessels,  which  are  lost,  but  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  »!* 
dence  at  St.  George  Island,  in  taking  15,000  seals,  I  found,  «n^ 
mately,  3  pounds  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  slugs,  bullets,  and  bucW 
which  I  personally  took  from  the  bodies  of  male  seals,  some  of  ^ 
were  so  badly  wounded  that  they  would  have  died;  and  I  havep« 
ally  examined  the  log  of  the  schooner  Angel  DoUiej  in  which  it 
stated  that  the  hunters  from  that  vessel  got  about  one  seal  oat  ot( 
ten  seals  shot  at;  also  that  on  one  occasion  they  fired  250  rounds 
got  20  seals;  on  another  occasion  100  cartridges  and  got  6  seals 
which  log  also  stated  that  the  captain  personally  shot  and  killed  1 
of  which  he  got  only  one. 

Jno.  MorrU,  p.  340.  They  lost  very  few  of  the  seals  they  8| 

They  secured  about  all  of  the  seals  they  ^ 

When  in  Bering  Sea  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  dil 

in  the  number  of  seals  lost  by  killing  tiia 
Moaea,  p,  310.  shotguns  and  by  taking  them  with  spears 

hunters  that  used  shotguns  lost  more  thi 
half  they  shot,  while  the  hunters  that  used  spears  seldom  ever  k 
that  they  hit. 

Morria  Moaa,  p,  342.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Indian  I 

in  the  use  of  the  spear  seldom  lose  one  tb 


* 
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I  was  a  boy  I  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  bought  from  the 

Bay  Company  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  have 

Lsed  a  shotgun  for  sealing.  I  think  about     Smith  Natch,  p.  298. 

of  ten  seal  shot  are  lost. 

• 

imes  I  lose  two  and  sometimes  three  seal      Dan  Nathlan,  p.  286. 
in  I  shoot. 

le  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  lose  about     jb«.  Neishkaitk,  p.  287. 
3nt  of  iSiose  I  shoot. 

u^ed  a  Hudson  Bay  shotgun  since  I  can  remember  fdr  taking 
very  rarely  lose  a  seal,  because  I  shoot 
^se  to  the  boat.  NtJcUt-^h,  p.  288. 

ends  a  great  deal  upon  the  weather  as  to  the  amount  of  seals 

I  by  the  hunters.    -Ajfter  a  heavy  blow  you 

seals  lying  on  top  of  the  water  asleep,     John  O'Brien,  p,  471. 

L  can  get  very  close  to  them,  and  on  an 

you  would  get  2  or  3  out  of  every  5  or  6  you  kill  or  wound, 

rough  weather  you  would  not  get  1  out  of  6  or  6  killed  or 

eing  hunters  of  experience,  our  men  lost  about  two-thirds  of 
ealsshot.    Good  hunters  would  not  lose  to      ^^,      ^  ^,.         _ 

25  per  cent.  NeUtmT.  Oliver,  p,m. 

sed  shotguns,  using  buckshot,  and  I  have  known  twenty  shots 

ed  at  a  seal  before  we  got  her.    When 

at  "  sleepers  ^  we  got  a  good  many  more     John  ouen,  p,  471. 

ten  we  shot  at  "breachers"  or  "rollers,'* 

secured  on  an  average  about  one  out  of  every  three  killed  and 

i.    The  i)ercentage  of  loss  of  those  killed  and  wouuded  is  fully 

.  as  I  have  stated. 

I  rifle  is  used  less  that  one  seal  for  five  shots  is  secured;  many 
iss,  but  of  those  seals  hit  about  one-half     ^  „  ,   . 

j^^  W,  Boberts,  p,  241. 

rdinary  hunter,  on  an  average^  will  not  kill  one  out  of  four 
ig  seals,  and  sometimes  he  will  not  get 
be  sleeping  seal  is  the  most  easily  killed,     Adolphu8Sayer$,pA7S. 
got  about  one  out  of  three  killed  and 
1. 

^ery  hard  to  estimate  the  number  lost  of  those  shot,  but  I  should 
1  expert  hunter  would  lose  certainly  from 
percent,  and  a  hunter  not  particularly     L.o,Shepard,p.iss. 
v^ould  lose  ftom  80  to  85  per  cent. 

ne  instances  we  ran  ui)on  schools  of  seal  and  shot  five  or  six, 
lich  would  be  lost;  in  other  instances  we 
ecure  about  one-half  of  those  wounded.      ^w»  Short,  p.  348. 
f  of  aJl  seals  shot  on  the  coast  are  lost. 

b  25  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  a  shotgun  and  more 
when  shot  with  rifle.    Shotgun  and  rifle 
I  by  me  for  taking  seal.  ^<^  SKwik^^  p, 28a* 
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When  I  used  a  spear  none  were  lost  that  were  straek.  WkaM 
mr  ^    fl..  oAo     &^"^  ^^  ^®®*  nearly  50  per  cent  are  lort;  fto 

MarHn  aingay^p.  268.     ^fl^  |g  ^^^^  ^  g^^^j  j^g^  percentage  18  ImI 

'So  seal  were  lost  when  straek  with  8x>ear  or  arrow.  FnlijoOpff 

r  1.  lu  1.        OAQ         ^^*  ^^  ®^  ®^^*  ^^^  shotgnn  are  tetind* 
Jock  ^Om,  p.  268.        much  larger  per  cent  are  lost  whai  shot  fit 

rijSe. 

Always  nsed  a  Hudson  Bay  gun  to  take  seal  with.   A  HiidfloiiBi| 
n        «.    f      QAA     S^^  is  a  single-barreled  shotgnn.  Sometiiie 
TkamoB  Skawi,  p.  300,    j^g^  ^^^  ^j^^  sometimes  two  ont  of  ten  IWI 

shoot. 
We  used  shotguns  on  that  trip  also,  once  in  a  while  Qsinganl^^ 


Jot.  Sloan,  p,  477. 


long  range.     I  think  the  average  hiuito  f^ 
about  one  or  two  out  of  every  five  or  gixtkit » 


kills  or  wounds. 


Ft0d.  SmUh,  p.  349.  I  think  about  one-third  of  the  seal  shot  i* 

shotgun  are  lost. 

Wm.H.  Smith,  pA78.       Very  few  are  lost  when  stmckwitiifcsp* 

About  66  per  cent  are  lost  when  shotgun  is » 

Cffru9  SiepheM,  p.  479.      An  ordinary  hunter  will  not  get  mote  W« 

out  of  four  that  he  shoots  at. 

Jo9huaSHokland,p.  350.      About  25  per  cent  of  seals  shot  are  lost 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  yff 

stroyin  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  man 
^^^^^^^^   Sundvall,  p.  youactuallygetoutthoseyoushoott— A-I| 

we  get  hardly  two-thirds  of  what  we  shoot. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  basioesa 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  do  nowf — ^A.  It  is. 

Very  few  seal  were  lost  when  struck  with  spear  of  arrow,  hot 

seal  are  shot  with  shotgun  over  50  per  oei 

M.  Thlkahdaynahkecp.  lost    A  much  larger  per  cent  are  lost  wh« 

are  shot  with  rifles. 

w.  Thama$,  p.  485.  I  have  always  understood  tliat  33  per  ec 

seals  shot  with  shotguns  are  lost 

The  hunters  use  shotguns  and  rifles  exclusively  for  taking  mi 

think  that  from  what  I  have  beeen  able  to  1 

Jno.  c.  Toiman,  p.  222.  about  half  the  seal  shot  are  lost,  the  huntc 

ing  unable  to  secure  them  before  they  sinL 

Peter  TrearBheii,p.7!i.      About  60  per  cent  of  the  seal  shot  with 

gun  are  lost.    A  much  larger  per  cent  is  lost 
rifle  is  used. 

Johm  neum,  p.  291.  I  get  most  all  the  seals  that  I  hit  with  the  s 

\\o«A  oTifiA^l  ^^^^^K^^^^Qot  with  a  gnn* 
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When  the  spear  was  used  all  seal  speared  were  secured.    About  50 
per  cent  of  the  seal  are  lost  when  shot  with  shot- 
guns.   Whenever  I  have  used  a  rifle  for  shooting     job,  Unatajim,  p.  271. 
seal  a  much  larger  proportion  of  those  killed  have 
been  lost  on  account  of  shooting  them  at  a  longer  distance  from  the 
boat. 

I  think  I  generally  lose  about  75  per  cent  of  the     €^eo.  U$her,  p.  291. 
seals  shot  with  shotgun. 

I  have  learned  from  personal  observation  and  from  conversations 
with  parties  that  they  lose  in  killed  and  wounded 
at  least  two  out  of  every  three  obtained.    Other     c%«.  T.  Wagn^fp.212. 
sealers  have  told  me  that  their  loss  is  much 

greater. 

About  50  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shot-  Budolpk  Waium,p.2i2. 
gun;  when  rifle  is  used  a  much  larger  per  cent 

is  lost. 

I  have  often  conversed  with  the  hunters  relative  to  the  percentage 
of  the  loss  of  seals  to  those  taken,  and  some  Elkan  WoMerm^n  p. 
tell  me  they  get  1  out  of  5  or  6.  534.  ' 

Heretofore  the  natives  have  always  used  canoes,  but  the  white  men 
hunt  them  from  schooners,  use  flrarms,  and  get      „,  ,  ,      ^ 

about  2  out  of  5.  WecJcenunesch,  p.  311. 

My  hunters  use  shotgun  exclusively.     They  carry  a  rifle  with  them 
in  the  boat,  but  have  not  used  one  this  season  to 
my  knowledge.     I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  esti-     -P.  S.  Weittenhiller,  p. 
mate,  about  ^i  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot  are  lost.  ^^* 

From  my  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  business  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  within  the  last  few  years,  since  the  seal- 
ers have  become  so  numerous  in  the  Pacific  and     MichasL  White,  p.  490 
Bering  Sea,  that  not  more  than  1  out  of  3  are 

secnf^. 

I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.  I  Billy  WilUarM,  p.  300. 
ttmk  I  lose  about  5  out  of  every  10  that  I  shoot. 

That  for  every  5  sleeping  seals  killed  or  Theo.  T,  wniiaiM,  p. 
mounded  in  the  water  only  1  is  recovered.  *^^' 

,  For  every  6  traveling  seals  killed  or  wounded  in  the  water  only  1 
w  recovered. 

Sometimes  I  lose  1  and  sometimes  2  out  of  10     ^ed.  WiUon,  p.  301. 
ttat  I  shoot  with  a  shotgun. 

When  the  spear  was  used  very  few  seal  were  lost.    About  50  per 
cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun.    A  larger      «.,,„  v-i*^^*.,  «  qaq 
per  cent  are  lost  when  killed  with  a  rifle.  ^*"^  ^'^*^'^^'  ^'  ^• 

I  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seaJ,  and  lose  about  2  out  of  10  that  I 

•ooot 

26b  a 


to  the  boat. 

Walter  Young,  p,  303.        Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  takisgeoL 

Think  I  lose  about  three  out  of  ten  of  thoee  I  Asm 

Tho9.  Zolnok$,p.  399.        In  hunting  with  spears  I  capture  nearlj  all  tb^ 

I  hit. 

WOUNDINa. 
Page  191  of  The  Case. 

r  .{.  J  Those  only  wounded,  whether  fatally  or  otherwise,  dive  andewpJ 

^ ''"]!,  r^  T  A  All         Am   capture.    The  less  severely  wounded  may,  udi 

.-    r  ^i^,^j.A,Aiim,p.^w,  ^^^^    ^^^^   doubtless   do,   recover  from  to 

V^-  i\  '  '  '  wounds;  but^  in  the  nature  of  tiungs,  manyotbai 

must  die  of  their  injuries.    There  is  a  wide  range  of  chances  betrw 
-    ';^'  an  instantaneously  fatal  or  disabling:  shot  and  a  slight  wound  froa 

'"'  which  the  victim  may  readily  recover,  with  obviously  a  large  praportiei 

of  them  on  the  fatal  side  of  the  dividing  line. 


»*» 


A  good  many  of  the  seals  that  I  have  caught  in  the  last  three  ff 
11.     *  four  years  have  shot  in  them  and  some  harebea 

1,Z  jp  Bowa-chup,  p,  376.        badly  wounded.    I  have  seen  white  huDtersshoei 

•^;  ,bf  iug  seals  out  in  the  sea,  and  they  lose  a  gnat 

n-    ^  many  more  than  they  get,  and  we  sometimes  capture  someof  tho» 

1^  !,  that  they  have  badly  wounded. 


p 


3^  Peter  Brown,  p,  377.  But  have  caught  a  great  many  seals  that  lai 

shot  in  them. 


9 


I  think  a  great  many  seals  are  wounded  by  hunters  that  are  oot 

taken.    The  gunshot  wounds  more  seals  than  ^ 


•«f  aL< 
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Some  that  I  shoot  are  wounded  and  get  away,  and  probably  die.    I 
have  caught  a  good  many  seals  that  had  shot 
in  them.  JSllahutK  p»  S86. 

They  kiS  and  wound  a  great  many  that  they  do  not  get.    I  have 
speared  a  great  many  seals  that  had  shot  in 
them.  SelwUh  Johnson,  p.  S8S. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  must  be  lost  by  the  white  hunters,  for  a 
great  many  that  I  catch  have  shot  in  them,  and 
some  are  badly  wounded.  •/«.  Lighthome,p.  390. 

Daring  the  killing  season  on  the  Commander     Jno.  Malowowanshif,  p. 
Islands  we  frequently  find  in  the  bodies  both  ^^* 
ballets  and  shot. 

I  have  captured  a  great  many  seals  with  the     John  Tjf9um,p.99i, 
spear  and  found  shot  in  them. 

When  they  were  wounded  we  had  to  chase  them,      Patrick   Maronep,  p. 
and  then  sometimes  would  not  get  them.  ^^* 

While  out  seal  hunting  last  year  I  captured  a  few  seals  that  the 

white  hunters  had  wounded  and  lost^  and  found 

» good  many  shot  in  their  bodies.    I  have  cap-      Charley  frA«e,j>.396. 

tared  a  good  many  seals  lately  that  had  buckshot 

n  them. 
1 

At  the  times  when  the  male  seals  are  on  the  rookeries  the  large 
catches  are  made.  A  traveling  seal  is  alert, 
cautious,  quick  of  hearing,  and  easily  disturbed.  aqF^^'  ^'  '^*''**"**»  -P- 
A  sleeping  seal  is  at  the  mercy  of  anyone.  The 
l^ge  proportion  of  ti*aveling  seals  shot  at  and  lost  is  due  to  the 
timidity  of  the  animal;  in  fact,  all  the  hunters  admit  that  when  there 
ismnch  shooting  going  on  the  seals  are  very  difficult  to  get.  The  loss 
of  sleeping  seals,  which  I  estimate  as  two  lost  for  one  saved,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  unless  the  bullet  or  shot  kills  the  animal  instantly  it  will 
unmediately  dive,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  kill  a  seal  instantly.  The  head 
of  the  seal  affords  but  a  small  mark.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  sleeper,  the 
^notion  of  the  water  keeps  it  moving.  The  boat  from  which  thehnnter 
shoots  is  also  moving,  and  while  there  are  men  who  at  a  distance  of 
50  or  60  yards  can  shoot  a  small  object  under  such  circumstances,  they 
^  extremely  rare.  They  are  famous  as  experts,  and  they  are  highly 
rewarded  for  their  skill.  Certainly  not  one  in  ten  of  all  the  seal  hunt- 
ers can  truthfully  assert,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  do  so  when  in  a 
confidential  humor,  that  they  kill  60  per  cent  of  their  seals  dead. 

I  vas  in  the  company  of  a  number  of  them  in  Victoria  in  1889,  and 
k«ard  them  talking  among  themselves  of  their  prowess.  Some  put 
forward  claims  which  the  others  derided.  Any  estimate  in  excess  of 
tte  one  I  have  already  given  called  forth  uncomplimentary  remarks 
^iid  charges  of  boastfulness.  The  disinclination  of  these  men  to  state 
the  absolute  facts,  and  they  alone  know  what  the  facts  are,  in  relation 
|otIie  number  of  seals  shot  and  lost,  has  been  intensified  lately  by  the 
'eeliag  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  make  a  good  showing  to  back 
^  the  claim  that  pelagic  sealing  is  not  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
sealherd,  ^     e  a 
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the  trip  this  year. 
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Many  of  the  seals  I  have  speared  had  shot  and  bullets  in  them.  1 

was  never  seen  before  until  about  eight  y« 
ago,  and  now  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence. 


Wi9poo,  p.  ZQl. 


A  great  many  that  I  have  caught  in  the  last  three  or  four  je 
Ti^.  5^»l«^^.  «  QQQ      ^^^®  s^^*  i^  them,  and  many  have  been  te 


'J 
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The  white  hunter  in  a  boat,  when  a  seal  appears  on  tke  snrfiioft 

within  50  yards,  fires  at  it.     If  killed  oatri^ 

C.  A.  Abbey,  p.  187.       the  Seal  immediately  sinks,  and  the  boat  isn^w 

for  the  place  where  it  sank ;  but  I  do  not  tbii 
they  recover  many  seals  thus  killed,  and  every  sealer  stated  that  il 
seldom  expected  to  get  a  seal  when  killed  outright.  It  is  almofitE 
practicable  to  take  a  seal  in  the  water  unless  it  is  wounded  so  th«t 
is  stunned,  when  it  goes  into  a  "flurry,^'  similar  to  that  of  avlw 
when  wounded.  The  boat  then  being  pulled  alongside,  the  seal 
gaffed  and  dragged  into  it. 

In  sleeping,  the  seal's  head  is  to  leeward  and  the  steerer  will  endeav 

to  work  the  boat  so  as  to  approach  from  that  ( 
A.B.Aiexander,p.d^.  rection  and  give  the  hunter  an  opportunitr 

shoot  the  seal  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  Wheo : 
shot  they  take  longer  to  sink  than  when  shot  in  the  face;  that  ia,  ii 
seal  bobs  up  in  the  water,  its  body  being  in  a  submerged  and  horixopt 
position,  and  if  it  be  instantly  killed  by  the  shot  it  will  at  once  sin 
It  is  then  that  the  8  or  10  foot  gaff  is  used  to  recover  it.    It  has  b« 
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The  females  sink  almost  imimediately  when  shot,      Choi.  Avery,  p.  218. 
if  heavy  with  young. 

When  a  seal  is  kiUed  dead,  he  will  sink  very  qnick,  which  is  the 
reason  I  never  shoot  them  unless  they  are  so  near 
lie  boat  that  I  can  secure  them.    Seal  are  always     Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  265. 
6hot  in  the  head  when  x)ossible. 

We  tried  to  shoot  the  seals  in  the  head  or  heart,  for  if  we  shot  them 
in  any  other  place  we  would  lose  them,  and  if  we 
killed  them  dead  they  would  sink  and  many  of  J^^^^^*  Bleidner,  p. 
them  we  could  not  get. 

Seal  when  shot  dead  sink  very  quick,  and  are     Wilton  c.Benneti,p.S66. 
liard  to  secure  under  thosQ  conditions. 

When  seals  are  shot  when  they  first  put  their  heads  above  water 
they  Bink  at  once  and  are  hard  to  secure.  Always 
try  to  shoot  seal  in  the  head.    If  head  is  not  ex-      Martin  Benson,  p.  ^. 
poBed,  we  shoot  them  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Fur-seals  sink  almostinstantly  after  being  struck     J»  A.  Bradley ^  p.  227. 
and  unless  picked  up  immediately  can  not  be  re- 
covered. 

A  great  many  seals  that  are  shot  would  sink  before  we  could  secure 
ftem.    Sometimes  the  water  above  the  sinking 
seal  would  be  so  discolored  by  the  blood  that  it     Henry  Broum, p.Zl^ 
^as  impossible  to  see  it  and  secure  it  with  the 
^^•hook,  which  all  sealing  boats  carry  for  that  purpose. 

If  we  didn't  get  to  a  seal  soon  after  it  was  shot  it  would  sink,  and 
^^6  lost  a  great  many;  probably  got  about  one  tKob.  Brawn  {No.  1), 
^^t  of  five  of  aU  the  seals  shot.  p-  319. 

.  Host  a  great  many  that  were  killed  by  their     Jas.  x.  CarthGat,p.i09. 
^liking  before  we  could  get  to  them. 

.  "When  seal  are  shot  dead  they  almost  instantly-     S.  ChinkooHn, p.257. 
^^iik  and  are  hard  to  secure. 

^•seals  when    shot   dead,  sink  almost  im-     juUus  Chrietianeen,  p. 
^^diately.  219. 

-     If  seal  are  instantly  killed  they  will  sink  very  quick,  and  are  harder 
J^  secm-e  under  those  conditions  than  they  would      „  .    ^,     .      ««- 
*^  if  badly  wounded.  ^"^  ^'^'^  '•  *'' 

Sometimes  I  would  kill  the  seal  dead  and  it  would  sink  in  the  water 
^Ifflost  as  quickly  as  a  rock,  and  unless  we  were 
^nick  to  reach  it,  it  would  be  lost.    Sometimes  we     ja$.  Cloplanhoo,p.  882. 
**»h  them  up  out  of  the  water  with  a  gaflf  hook, 
'^  would  secure  a  few  that  way. 


nr-  ijv..#^  ^  ooft  From  my  own  exi>erience,  and  what  I  h»?cl 

Wm,  Foiter,  p.  220.       ^|^  i^y  ^^^^^  hnnters,  about  onehalf  of  the  < 

kiUedsink.    •    •    • 

A  seal,  if  shot  dead,  will  sink  almost  immediately. 

Most  aU   the  seals    sunk  or  dove  out   of   sight  when  kflki 
or     Bu  Av,     '  wounded  and  a  great  many  of  them  we  cooM 

frill*  JfriUietf  p,  %!oi*         trot 


^1 


r 
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Jb^ii  .Fyftf,  p.  429. 


When  we  shot  the  seals  dead  they  wooM 
and  we  would  not  get  them. 


When  seals  are  shot  in  the  head  and  instantly  kOled  th^ 
,     ^    ,  ,.^    sink  at  once  and  are  hard  to  secure  under  ti 

J«.  Gimdotren,  p.  2o9.    conditions. 

iTxcoli  Qr^gorojf  el  al.,      Large  seals  sink  rapidly,  while  the  gmaller^ 
P'  234.  float  a  few  minutes. 

Fur-seals  sink  almost  invariably  in  less  than  three  minutes  after  bi 
killed,  and  gravid  cows  much  quicker. 

They  should  be  approached  from  the  lee  fl 

A.  J.  Ouildf  p.  232.       quietly,  and  picked  up  as  soon  after  being  stn 
as  possible  in  order  to  secure  them. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animate  i 

are  shot  at  are  actually  taken  by  the  boated 
CAM.  fl.  Bagman,  p.  ^^^^  ^^  ^f  them;  very  few  escape.    Maybe < 

.  of  the  whole  year's  catch  of  a  couple  of  Ukwa 
a  dozen  may  sink.    It  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  they  sink. 
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Torseals  shot  when  sleeping  occasionally  go  down  at  once,  bnt  the  rule 
is  for  them  to  float  for  three  or  four  minntes.  They  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  leeward^  and  if  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  may 
almost  invariably  be  recovered. 

When  seal  are  killed  dead  they  sink  very  quick,  especially  if  killed 
ii\m  they  first  put  their  head  above  waten  as 
tbey  do  not  have  a  chance  to  take  breath.    Most     -Z^*  Bofatad,  p.  260. 
aQ  seal  are  shot  in  the  head  when  it  is  possible 

to  do  80. 

If  a  seal  is  killed  when  its  head  first  comes  above  water,  it  sinks  at 
ODoe.   Under  those  conditions  they  are  hard  to 
Becure.    Seal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  when     i*.  Kahiktday,  p,  261. 
possible,  but  never  miss  a  shot  at  them  if  only  a 
small  ^9it  of  the  body  is  exposed. 

If  a  seal  is  shot  and  killed  instantly  he  will     PhiUp  Kaahevarojf.  p. 
sink  very  quick.  ^^' 

Firearms  (rifles  and  shotguns)  are  used  almost  exclusively.    All 
seals  sink  quickly,  but  those  shot  through  the      t.     ^  tt    x 
head  and  killed  remain  on  the  surface  longest.  ^'****  ^^**'  ^'  ^^• 

If  seal  are  shot  dead,  they  sink  at  once  and  it  is  hard  to  secure  them. 
Seal  are  shot  in  the  head  when  it  is  possible  to      ,     _ 

(]o  gQ,  «/no.  Kowmeeti  p,  264. 

Seal,  when  instantly  killed,  will  always  sink      ^      ^    x   •      oce 
quick.   I  always  shoot  seal  in  the  head  when     ^^-  '^<^*^*>  P*  265. 


To  secure  a  fur-seal  it  is  best  to  shoot  it  through  the  body,  as  it  will 
float  longer  than  if  shot  through  the  head.    Male 
fiir  seal  sink  almost  instantly  when  shot  dead,      E.  X.  Lamon,  p.  221. 
^Mle  a  pregnant  female  wUl  float  for  several 

iQinutes. 

The  practice  of  using  shotguns  charged  with  buckshot  is  working 

havoc  in  the  seal  herd.    The  shots  scatter,  and 

^*^y  animals  are  wounded  and  escape  that  after-     i^aao  lAehes,  p.  453. 

^ards  die  of  their  wounds.  This  is  conclusively 
Proved  by  the  fact  that  many  skins  known  to  the  trade  as  ^'  stinkers'* 
^1^  brought  in  and  offered  for  sale;  so  called  because  they  have  been 
t^ken  by  passing  vessels  from  seals  found  dead  on  the  surface  of  the 
^ater.  It  is  well  known  that  seals  which  are  killed  at  sea  and  sink 
bjeyond  the  reach  of  the  hunter's  gaff  rise  to  the  surface  after  decompo- 
sition sets  in.  Naturally,  those  thus  picked  up  are  but  a  small  part  of 
*he  number  that  actually  perish  in  the  water  in  consequence  of  their 
'Wounds. 

When  a  seal  is  shot  dead  it  almost  instantly      l^m*  ^'  Long,  p.  458. 
^ks,  and  it  is  only  secured  by  stunning  it. 

Cow  seal  with  pup  will  float  lighter  than  a  male     Oeo.  MoAipine,  p.  266. 
^hen  kiUed* 
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?rm.  lfo/«aao,  p,  461.     before  they  would  sink.    We  would  use  a  bt-ok  ■ 

spear  them,  but  sometimes  we  could  not  often? 
hold  of  them  even  with  that.  The  bolls  generally  sunk  quicker  U 
female  seals. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  obtaining  the  skins  [416  in  number]  fonBiix 

the  J,  H,  Lewis  the  poachers  must  hare  kilWtni 
John  MalawaMky,  p.  1,500  to  2,000  seals,  as  when  vitally  sbot  seal*  r. 

^^-  usually  sink  before  it  is  i)ossible  to  capture  te 

When  the  seals  were  shot  they  would  sink  to  the  bottom.  Tonba^ 

got  to  hurry  up  and  pull  to  them  quickly  ^f- 
Henry  Ma$on,  p.  465.     shooting,  or  they  will  sink.    A  great  manT  »ff 

ftViAf.  thiif.  urA  nniilfl    Tint  crp.t.  aa  thp.V  SUnk  bt''^- 

we  got  to  them. 


shot  that  we  could  not  get,  as  they  sunk 


A  good  many  would  sink  when  we  shot  them  and  would  godovn-il 

a  stone  and  were  lost,  and  nearly  all  the  woTmj  i 
Tlun^al  Maiha$an,  p.  ^j^^g  would  get  away.    Those  that  we  would  b^ 

we  would  try  to  get  up  to  them  before  tbeyf^* 
sink  and  get  them  with  the  gaJQf  hook,  but  we  could  not  get  many  tk* 
way.    We  carrried  two  gaff  hooks  to  each  boat. 


339. 


O.  E.  Miner,  p,  466. 


If  a  seal  is  killed  instantly  when  he  first  l^ 
his  head  above  water  he  will  sink  at  ouoe. 


A  female  seal  will  sink  much  guicker  after  she  has  given  birth  t»l 
_,..„.  _  ,  ^..  young  than  before.  We  are  more  sure  of  g^tt 
Wiiham  Parker,  p.  SU.  ^  gi^eping  seal  than  one  that  is  breaching. 

If  shot  in  the  head  a  seal  will  usually  float,  and  is  taken.   If: 

through  the  body  it  usually  sinks,  or  eseap 
W,  Roheru,  p.  241.        die  later.    When  shotgun  is  used  about  cue 
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seal  has  his  nose  out  of  water  and  you  shoot  him,  he  will 
6,  and  if  you  shoot  a  seal  and  he  turns 
t  of  the  water,  he  will  sink  immediately     ^^*  Smith,  p.  849. 
I  to  secure  under  those  conditions. 

3  taken  in  the  open  sea  must  be  struck  in  moderately  calm 
Dd  picked  up  immediately  aftarwards         «r  «     ^      ooo 
secure  them  before  sinking.  •'•  ^-  ^***'  ^-  ^^- ' 

many  seals  are  lost  in  hunting  them  by  sinking  before  the 

get  to  them,  and  a  great  many  are     jokn  A.  Swain,  p.  dOO. 
Qded  and  escape. 

larger  per  cent  is  lost  when  the  i*ifle  is  used,  as  the  seal 

quickly  after  being  shot.       •      •      • 

al    are    shot   dead    they   sink   very     Charlie  Tlaktatan,  p. 

Jeal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  when  ^^' 

le  to  do  so. 

is  shot  dead  he  will  sink  at  once.    Youliave  got  to  get  to 
nee,  or  else  you  will  lose  them.    The 
o  wound  them  so  that  they  wiU  flop     j^^^^  ^'  ^^^"^^^P^^^f 
the  water.  ^-  *^- 

isi  are  asleep  lying  with  their  heads  on  the  water  and  are 

y  most  always  float,  but  if  shot  as  they 

beads  out  of  water  they  sink  almost    -?«<«•  TrearBheit,  p.  271. 

ly.    Always  shoot  a  seal  in  the  head 

possible  to  do  so. 

a  seal  right  dead,  it  sinks  almost  as  quick  as  a  rock,  and 
fhtly  wounded  they  run  away  and  are      j^j^^  ^^^^  ^  3^4 

eal  are  instantly  killed  they  sink  at  once  and  are  hard  to 
eal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  when     j^  unatajim,  p.  m. 

al  when  shot  and  killed  dead  sink  at    Budoiph  Walton,  p.  272. 


leal  are  killed  dead  they  sink  almost     Charlie  Wank,  p.  213. 

All  seal  are  shot  in  the  head  when  it 
I  to  do  so. 

\  shoot  all  seal  in  the  head  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  and 
chances  of  its  sinking  before  they  can    p    g^  WeiiUmhiiier,  p. 
a.  274. 

many  that  we  shoot  sink.  John  Woodruff,  p.  506. 

I  seal  is  shot  dead  he  sinks  at  once.     Michael  Wooehoot,  p. 

Iways  shot  in  the  head  whenever  it  is  ^'^^ 

idoao. 
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I  can  also  tell  by  examining  a  skin  whether  it  has  been  taken  fF9 

female  or  male.     I  have  examined  and  sortK 
George  Bantle,  p.  508.  great  many  tbousand  8kins  taken  from  ttai' 

schooners,  and  have  obsorved  that  they  are n?* 
all  females,  a  few  being  old  bnlls  and  yearlings.  A  female  seal  ^ 
a  smaller  head  and  a  larger  belly  when  with  young  than  a  malesa 
and  the  fur  on  the  belly  part,  where  the  teat«  are,  in  consequeDCf  ^ 
being  worn,  is  not  worth  much,  and  has  to  be  cut  off  after  being  oje 

The  skins  of  the  male  and  female  animal  are  readily  disting^i^l!i 

fi'om  each  other  in  the  adult  stag'e  by  rti^*^^ 

H.  S,  BevingUm,  p.  552.  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  heads.  That  li 

Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  almost  exela^i^'' 
the  skins  of  the  male  animal,  and  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  cata  i 
at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  skins  of  the  female  animal.  That  prkc 
and  in  preparation  for  making  this  deposition  deponent  says  he  ^ 
fully  looked  through  two  large  lots  of  skins  now  in  his  warehon^ti 
the  especial  purpose  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  female  sklDsftnii 
among  the  Northwest  catch,  and  he  believes  the  above  estimate  to  1 
accurate. 

That  the  skins  in  the  Northwest  catch  are  also  pierced  with  shot  ii 
spear  marks,  in  consequence  of  having  been  kUled  in  the  open  vit 
instead  of  upon  land  by  club. 

The  great  m^ority  of  the  skins  sold  firom  the  Northwest  catch  i 

the  skins  of  female  seals.     Deponent  is  not  al 
Alfred  Fra8er,p.  557.  to  State  exactly  what  proportion  of  such  skinM 

the  skins  jof  females,  but  estimates  it  to  be  at  ^j 
85  per  cent,  and  the  skins  of  females  are  readily  distinguishable  tn 
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And  in  the  same  way  deponent  thinks  from  his  own  personal  expe- 

ienee  in  handling  skins  that  he  wonld  have  no 

ifficolty  whatever  in  separating  the  skins  of  the     Alfred  i^axtfr, p. 568. 

forthwest  oatch  from  the  skins  of  the  Alaska 

fttch  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  skins  ahnost  exclusively 

f  females,  and  also  that  the  for  upon  the  bearing  female  seals  is 

mch  thinner  than  upon  the  skin  of  the  male  seals;  the  skin  of  the 

nimal  while  pregnant  being  extended  and  the  for  extended  over  a 

irge 


That  the  said  firm  can  distinguish  very  readily  the  source  of  produc- 
ion  of  the  skins  when  the  latter  are  in  their  un-        v  -     rr 
ressed  state;  that  for  several  years  besides  the  (jrrJnSi^%^iet^'  ^' 
dns  of  the  regular  companies,  such  as  the  Alaska  ^  -^         ^' 

ompany  (American  concessionaire)  and  the  Copper  Company  (Bussian 
mcessionaire)  the  said  firm  has  bought  quantities  of  skins  called 
lortbwest  Coast,  Victoria,  etc.  That  these  skins  are  those  of  animals 
lught  in  the  open  sea  by  persons  who  apparently  derive  therefrom 
urge  profits,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  them  are  those  of  females 
ad  pups,  these  probably  being  less  difficult  to  take  than  the  males; 
nat  these  animals  are  taken  by  being  shot. 

That  the  seals  taken  by  the  Alaska  and  Copper  companies  are  males; 
lie  destruction  of  which  is  much  less  prejudicial  to  the  preservation  of 
tie  race,  and  which  furnish  the  best  skins,  these  being  finer  and  more 
amished  with  down;  that  they  are  killed  on  the  islands  with  clubs, 
liat  every  animal  killed  by  ball  or  shot  bears  the  traces  of  such 
laughter,  which  marks  greatly  depreciate  the  value  of  the  skin. 

An  essential  point  of  difference  between  the  skins  of  the  Northwest 
atch  and  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  Is-  v    %,    ^ 

and  catches  consists  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  559  *^  ^'  Martin,  p. 
Northwest  skins  are  the  skins  of  the  female  seal, 
rhile  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  of  the  male  seal.  Deponent  has 
nade  no  computation  or  examination  which  would  enable  him  to  say 
pecifically  what  proportion  of  the  ITorthwest  catch  are  the  skins  of  the 
smale  seal,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority,  deponent  would 
fty  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  skins  of  this  catch  are  the  skins  of  the 
9nale  anim^.  The  skins  of  the  male  seal  and  of  the  female  seal  may 
e  as  readily  distinguished  as  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  of  any 
;her  animal.  The  skins  of  the  female  seal,  for  instance,  show  the 
arks  of  the  breast,  and  the  fur  upon  the  belly  is  thinner,  and  the 
hole  of  the  fur  is  also  finer,  lower  in  pile  ;  that  is,  the  fibers  compos- 
g  the  fur  are  shorter  than  in  the  case  of  the  male  seal.  Another 
eans  of  distinguishing  the  female  skins  from  the  skins  of  the  male 
ss  in  the  fact  that  the  skins  of  the  female  are  narrower  at  the  head 
id  tan  and  are  proportionately  wider  in  the  belly  than  the  skins  of 
e  male  seal.  Another  means  of  distinguishing  the  seals  of  the  Korth- 
sst  catch  from  the  skins  of  the  Copper  Island  and  Alaska  catches 
nsists  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  skins  of  tliis  catch  have  holes  in 
em,  which  deponent  understands  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  seals 
Dm  which  they  are  taken  have  been  shot  or  speared  in  the  open  sea, 
id  not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  seals  from  which  the  skins  of  Copper 
land  and  Alaska  catches  are  taken  and  killed,  with  clubs  upon  laud. 
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The  present  practice  in  pelagic  sealing  is  *  ^skiiis  are  almost  exdu- 

with  a  shotgun  and  ^e  seals,  and  the  difference 
z.  L.  Tanner,  p.  375.    handed  gaflf.  .  If  ^'  a  male  seal  and  a  female  seal 

sink,  unless  picF  ^  ^^  readily  seen  as  between  the 
they  may  be  gaffed  in  their  "  flunr  ^^Is.    That  the  Northwest  bMm 

.lie  Copper  Island  and  Alaska  sldnft, 
.   .      oS,  very  large  proportion  of  the  adult 
DESTRUCT'  ^f  female  animals;  second,  because ih«y 
>■  ^'^  ^*^rp^>^^  o^  shot,  in  consequence  of  bemg 
JfCf  *s  in  the  case  of  Copper  Island  and  Alaska 
^  '^^/liand  by  clubs;  third,  because  the  NorihweBt 
r:  ^  feels  by  the  crews  of  which  they  are  killed,  upon    - 
I  can  also  te^v^^^^'^Ae  same  facilities  for  flaying  or  K^g  the  skins 

;i^yjl»ndj  where  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  flayed 

• '  5^*^^  skins,  which,  I  think,  are  now  included  in  the  Norih- 
all  fer  ^' ■^^''jjS^istinguishable  from  the  other  skins  of  the  Northwest 
a  sn»  ^S^i^S  ^^^^'^^^^  ^^  color,  having  a  much  shorter  pile,  because 
^^^^ted  with  fine  salt,  and  have  plenty  of  blubber  on  the  pelt 
>^^5^ms  purchased  by  deponent's  firm  are  handed  over  by  it  to 
;^j^  called  dressers  and  dyers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dressed 

^0  skins  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  by  hunters  are 

of  the  same  nature  as  those  ^ken  on  the  Pribilof 
^tat-  w.  Price,  p,  321.  Islands,  but  are  of  less  value,  owing  to  the  &et 

that  they  are  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
p2irt  of  them  are  stagy,  some  are  foil  of  holes  from  being  shot,  and  the 
far  on  the  belly  of  quit«  a  number  of  the  female  seals  giving  milk  is  of 
little  value.  I  have  handled  and  examined  many  thousands  of  skins 
purchased  from  hunters  who  had  taken  them  along  the  coast  and  in 
Bering  Sea.  Fully  80  per  cent  of  them  were  females,  which  skins  were 
readily  distinguishable. 

That  the  differences  between  the  skins  of  the  adult  male  seals  and 

the  adult  female  seals  are  as  marked  as  the  dif- 
Geo.  Bioe,  p.  673.  ferences  between  the  skins  of  the  two  sexes  of 

other  animals,  and  that  in  the  Northwest  catdi 
from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  skins  are  of  the  female  animal. 

Deponent  does  not  mean  to  state  that  these  figures  are  mathemat- 
ically accurate,  but  they  are,  in  his  judgment,  approximately  exact 

I  should  estimate  the  proportion  of  female  skins  included  within  the 

Northwest  catch  at  at  least  76  per  cent,  and  I 

W^m.  c.  B.  St4imp,  p.  should  not  be  surprised  nor  feel  inclined  to  con- 
tradict an  estimate  of  upwards  of  90  -pet  cent. 
My  sorter^  who  actually  handles  the  skins,  estimates  the  number  of 
female  skins  in  the  Northwest  catch  at  90  per  cent. 

One  means  of  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  from 
those  of  the  other  catches  is  the  fact  that  they  are  pierced  with  shot  or 
spear  holes,  having  been  killed  in  the  open  sea,  and  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Oopper  and  Alaska  catches,  killed  upon  land,  with  dubs. 

The  number  of  Japanese  skins  averages,  deponent  should  say,  about 

5,000  a  year,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fluc- 

EmU  Teio^mann,p.581.  tuation.  in  the  quantity  from  year  to  year,  and  de- 

poii^ii\)  ^^^^  >[XvfikX>^\0&j6  Nik^^  ^\i!^<^\  %\dLua  included  in 
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forthwest  catoh,  they  are  principally  the  skins  of  female  seals,  not 
distinguishable  from  the  skins  taken  from  the  herds  frequenting 
item  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  except  by  reason 
^ir  being  principally  speared  instead  of  shot. 

most  essentisJ  difiference  between  the  Northwest  skins  and  the 

:a  and  Copper  catches  is  that  the  I^orthwest  skins,  so  far  as  they 

:ins  of  adrdt  seals,  are  almost  exclusively  the  skins  of  female 

and  are  nearly  always  pierced  with  shot,  bullet,  or  spear  holes. 

skins  of  the  adult  female  seal  may  be  as  readUy  distinguishable 

^he  skins  of  the  adult  male  as  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  of 

animals;  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  adult  Northwest  catch 

^ere  the  skins  of  female  seals,  but  the  skins  of  the  younger  ani- 

^ncluded  within  this  Northwest  catch,  of  which  we  have  at  times 

dderable  number,  are  much  more  dif^cult  to  separate  into  male 

)male  skins,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  could  distinguish 

ale  fh)m  the  female  skins  of  young  animals. 

:ertain  percentage  of  young  animals  is  found  among  the  consign- 

received  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  which  we  under- 

and  are  informed  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught  in  the  Paciflc 

off  the  west  coast  of  America,  but  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 

^midl  skins  is  found  among  the  consignments  later  in  the  season, 

we  are  informed  are  of  seals  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FEMALE  SEALS. 
TESTIMONY    OP    AMERICAN    FURRIERS. 
Page  202  of  The  Case. 

Native  to  matter  of  depletion  of  seal  herds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 

most  deplorable  fact  is  due  in  our  opinion  in 
^^t  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  action  of  seal-  ^'  ^-  Gunih^uSon9,p. 
^  in  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  these  animals 
^ile  in  transit  to  and  from  these  islands  for  breeding  purposes,  the 
finales  being  killed  in  much  greater  proportionate  numbers,  owing  to 
^eir  less  aggressive  nature  and  their  being  less  able  to  escape.    While 
^   their  way  to  these  islands,  the  cow  (female)  seal  is  in  a  condition  of 
>egnancy,  the  period  of  gestation  ending  shortly  after  their  landing, 
^intercepted  and  killed  while  in  this  condition  the  loss  is  obvious. 

In  1890  I  examined  14,000  far-seal  skins  that  were  brought  down  on 
^  tender  from  Sand  Point,  Alaska.    That  was  the 
^^^ntire  catch  of  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet  up  to  that     Qwtrge  Uebe9,p.  610. 
^^ime,  the  middle  of  June.    It  was  transferred  at 
^(and  Point  so  that  the  schooners  which  had  the  catch  on  board  could 
^^ater  the  Bering  Sea  clear  of  all  skins,  in  case  they  might  be  overtaken 
^^nd  searched  by  revenue  cutters.    The  proportion  of  females  in  this  lot 
^^rapS  over  90  per  cent.    It  was  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  males  from 
^lie  females  on  account  of  the  formation  of  their  heads,  the  belly  being 
^^vrollen  out  of  shape,  the  teats  showing  signs  of  development,  and  also 
r  Allowing  that  the  seal  had  been  full  of  young  and  had  evidently  been 
^^ixi^  open  and  the  young  removed.    There  were  also  some  black  pups 
^inoDg  the  lot,  which  are  the  skins  of  unborn  seals  and  have  no  com- 
^^rnerdal  value.    •    •    • 

I  also  examined  a  portion  of  the  catch  brought  to  Victoria  in  1891, 
^^2id  the  same  conditions  as  to  females  existed  as  in  the  previous  yeac^ 
•^^accept  that  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  ^eax^n^  ^^\v%  ^xs^^tv^ 
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I  have  also  examined  skins  taken  by  hunters  firom  the  Bering  Sea, 
and  there  is  even  a  greater  proportion  of  females  than  among  those 
taken  on  the  coast.  It  is  easier  to  distinguish  the  females  in  the  Bering 
Sea  skins,  for  the  teats  are  fully  developed  from  the  seals  suckhng  their 
young  and  they  are  caught  while  in  the  sea  searching  for  food.  The 
fur  on  the  belly  of  these  female  seals  is  very  poor  and  thin,  owing  to 
the  swelling  and  fever  in  the  teats,  caused  by  suckling.  Oftentmies 
female  skins  are  found  with  big  bare  spots  round  the  t^ts,  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

At  that  time  [1865]  he  made  his  purchases  from  the  Indians  on  thewest^ 

em  coast  of  the  American  continent,  who  offered  to 

Herman  ZAebe$,p.  512.    him  only  the  skins  of  female  seals;  that  the  price 

he  originally  paid  for  them  was  as  low  as  50  cents 
per  skin;  that  he  offered  the  Indians  a  much  higher  price  for  male 
skins,  and  was  told  by  them  that  the  male  seals  could  not  be  canght) 
and  that  many  Indians  whom  he  has  personally  seen  kill  seals  and  from 
whom  he  has  bought  skins,  have  told  told  him  that  male  seals  and  the 
young  cows  were  too  active  to  be  caught  and  that  it  was  only  the  fe- 
male seals  heavy  with  young  which  they  could  catch.  The  males,  for 
instance,  as  deponent  was  told  by  the  seal-hunters,  come  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  after  diving  often  as  much  as  a  mile  from  the  place 
they  went  down,  whereas  the  females  can,  when  pregnant,  hardly  dive 
at  all. 

DeiK)nent  says  that  from  his  own  observation  of  live  seals  daring 
many  years,  and  fiom  his  personal  inspection  of  the  skins,  he  knows 
the  difference  between  the  skin  of  a  female  seal  and  a  male  seal  to  be 
very  marked,  and  that  the  two  are  easily  distinguishable.  The  sidn 
of  a  female  seal  shows  the  marks  of  the  breasts,  about  which  there  is 
no  ftir.  The  belly  of  the  female  seal  is  barren  of  fur  also,  whereaa  on 
the  male  the  fiir  is  thick  and  evenly  distributed.  The  female  seal  has 
a  much  narrower  head  than  the  male  seal,  and  this  difference  is  appar- 
ent in  the  skins;  also  that  the  differences  between  the  ms^e  and  fe- 
male skins  are  so  marked  that  there  is  now  and  always. has  been  a  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  the  two  of  from  300  to  500  per  cent.  For  exam- 
ple, at  the  last  sales  in  London,  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1892,  there 
were  sold  30,000  female  skins  at  a  price  of  40  shillings  apiece,  and  13,000 
male  seals  at  a  price  of  130  shillings  apiece  on  an  average. 

Second.  That  from  the  year  1864  down  to  the  present  day  deponent 
or  his  firm  have  been  large  purchasers  of  seal-skins  on  the  western  coast 
of  America  from  the  Indians  and  residents  on  the  British  coast;  and 
deponent  believes  that  he  has  handled  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  catch 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present.  That  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  he  has  purchased  from  3,000  to  40,000  seal-skins  a  year,  and 
he  has  personally  inspected  and  physically  handled  the  most  of 
skins  so  bought  by  him  or  his  firm. 

That  from  the  year  1880  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  skiDS 
from  American  and  lilnglish  vessels  engaged  in  what  is  now  known  w 
poaching,  and  that  he  has  personally  inspected  every  cargo  bought  and 
seen  unloaded  from  the  poaching  vessels,  and  subsequently  seen  and 
superintended  the  unpacking  of  the  same  in  his  own  warehouse;  that 
the  most  of  the  skins  above  mentioned  as  purchased  by  him  have  been 
bought  from  the  poaching  vessels,  and  that  of  the  skins  so  bought  from 
the  vessels  known  as  poachers,  deponent  says  that  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  skins  were  those  of  female  seals,  and  that  the 
skins  of  male  seals  found  amoug  \)\vo^^  cargoes  were  ti^e  skins  of  rery 
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a>]l  animals,  not  exceeding  two  years  of  age,  and  farther,  that  the 
>  of  the  seal  may  be  told  accurately  from  the  size  of  its  skin. 
'iiird.  That  the  skins  bought  at  Victoria  from  the  poaching  vessels 
isliipped  by  him  largely  to  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  in  Lon- 
^  who  are  the  largest  sellers  of  skins  in  the  world  and  the  agents  of 
ooient's  firm.  That  he  has  been  through  the  establishment  of  G.  M. 
ajipson  &  Co.,  in  London,  very  frequently.  That  he  has  firequently 
•<3.  stated  by  the  superintendent  thereof  that  the  great  majority  of 
^  Jcins  received  by  them  from  what  is  called  the  *'  Northwest  patch,^' 
:1s,  the  iN^orthwest  Coast  of  Victoria,  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught 
|^^3ssels  in  the  open  Pacific  or  the  Bering  Sea,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
i^on  of  said  skins,  amounting  to  at  least  90  per  cent,  were  in  his,  the 
^superintendent's,  judgment  obviously  the  skins  of  female  seals, 
►'^-irth.  That  deponent  has  frequently  requested  the  captains  of  the 
Riming  vessels  sailing  from  the  port  of  Victoria  and  other  ports  to 
~  ~  L  t^e  skins  of  male  seals,  and  stated  that  he  would  give  twice  as 
money,  or  even  more,  for  such  skins  than  he  would  pay  for  the 
of  female  seals.  Each  and  all  of  the  captains  so  approached 
^ed  at  the  idea  of  catching  male  seals  in  the  open  sea,  and  said 
-it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,  and  that  they  could  not  catch 
*■  seals  unless  they  could  get  upon  the  islands,  which,  except  once 
X«ng  while,  they  were  unable  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  restric- 
*►  imposed  by  the  United  States  Government;  because  they  said 
ales  were  more  active  and  could  outswim  any  boat  which  their 
^1  vessels  had,  and  that  it  was  only  the  female  seals  who  were 
with  young  which  could  be  caught.  Among  the  captains  ot 
with  whom  deponent  ha«  talked,  and  who  have  stated  to  him 
~t^liey  were  unable  to  catch  anything  but  female  seals,  are  the  fol- 

^X>tain  Cathcart,  an  American  now  about  75  years  of  age,  who  com- 
^^cd  the  schooner  San  Diego^  and  who  subsequently  conmianded 
^^  vessels;  Capt.  Harry  Harmson,  Capt.  George  W.  Littlejohn,  Capt. 
Carlson,  Gustav  Sundvall,  and  others,  whose  names  he  does  not 
*^  remember. 

» 

^    find  in  handling  the  skins  taken  in  Bering  Sea  that  the  teats  of 

^Be  from  the  cow  seals  are  much  larger  and 

^i^e  develox)ed  than  from  the  ones  taken  in  the     i9aaelAehe$,  p.  455. 

'^rth  Pacific  before  they  have  given  birth  to  their 

^xing;  and  the  fur  on  the  belly  of  the  former  is  thiuer  and  poorer  than 

^  the  latter,  as  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  the  heat  and  distention  of  the 

dder  consequent  upon  giving  milk. 

In  my  examination  of  skins  ofiered  for  sale  by  sealing  schooners,  I 
•and  that  over  90  per  cent  were  skins  taken 
[>m  females.    The  sides  of  the  female  skin  are     Sidney  Liehes,  p.  516, 
rollen,  and  are  wider  on  the  belly  than  those  of 
e  males.    The  teats  are  very  discernible  on  the  females,  and  it  can  be 
linly  seen  where  the  young  have  been  suckliDg.    The  head  of  the 
pales  is  also  much  narrower. 

[    have  bought  and  examined  the  catch  of  a  great  many  sealing 
looners  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  ob- 
ved  that  85  to  90  per  cent  of  skins  taken  were     JohnK.  Lofatad,  p,5l8b 
m  female  seals,  which  I  could  distinguish  by  a 
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I  was  visiting  in  San  Francisco  in  the  winter  of  1890-'91f  and  I  v« 

in  a  fnr  store  daring  several  months  of  my 
AnUmMelavedoff,p,l4A,  there,  and  I  was  called  on  to  handle  aad  isi 

thousands  of  the  skins  taken  by  schoonei 
Bering  Sea,  and  they  were  nearly  all  oow  seal- skins. 

I  assort  the  furs  into  different  classes  and  qualities  and  nsaanTdi 

them  into  four  grades — first,  second,  third, 

Chtaioqua  PeUrBon,  p.   fourth. 

The  first  class  is  composed  mostly  of  the  s 
of  full-grown  cows.  I  distinguish  the  skins  of  males  from  tb«j^ 
cows  because  the  skins  of  the  cows  have  white  whiskers  and  thoi 
males  black  whiskers. 

The  second  class  T  place  the  skins  of  younger  seals  that  aw  2  j 
old  and  over.  They  all  have  black  whiskers,  both  male  and  M 
except  perhaps  a  few  seals,  whose  whiskers  are  beginning  to ' 
white. 

The  third  class  I  place  the  skins  of  all  seals  that  are  less  than  2  j 
old,  excepting  the  gray  pups. 

The  fourth  class  I  put  the  gray  pups. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  are  about  half  male  and  half  feci 
About  one-third  of  all  the  skins  taken  here  are  graded  as  first-^ 
skins,  and  are  mostly  female  skins.  In  former  years  the  Indians  vc 
take  a  greater  proportion  of  pups  than  they  do  now.  I  know  this 
cause  of  the  skms  that  are  offered  for  sale  now.  In  tlie  schooner  Jd 
O.  Swan  this  year  the  Indians  captured  198  skins,  and  among  the  ^ 
lot  there  were  only  2  skins  of  pups.  The  seals  taken  far  off  the  d 
are  larger  than  those  caught  near  the  coast  or  in  the  straits. 


9 
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In  buying  the  catch  of  schooners  engaged  in  the  sealing  lmsin< 

I  have  observed  that  ftilly  76  per  cent  of  tl 
B,  Jff.  SiemfeU,  p.  522.  were  females  and  had  either  given  birth  to  tl 
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rst  coiiBigiiment  was  placed  in  cold  storage  at  the  Central  Stores 
York  City.    A  short  time  since  I  con- 
it  the  request  of  the  Unit<5d  States  Gov-   Geo.  Jff.  iy-eadwell,p.b2A* 
ij  that  this  consignment  be  examined,  in 

I  determine  how  many  female  skins  it  contained.  To  perform 
dination  I  detailed  John  J.  Phelau.  This  man  has  been  in  the 
of  my  father  or  of  myself  since  the  year  1868.  I  regard  him  as 
le  most  competent  and  trustworthy  men  in  our  service.  I  have 
affidavit  verified  by  him  on  the  18th  of  June.  I  agree  entirely 
lat  he  says  concerning  his  experience  in  the  handling  and 
:  of  skins,  and  from  what  I  know  of  his  character  and  ability  I 
that  everj^thing  stated  by  him  in  this  affidavit  is  correct. 

he  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are,  deponent  would  say, 
nine-tenths  of  them,  skins  of  female  seals. 
IS  of  the  female  seals  are  as  readily  distin-   Senry  Treadvell,p.  526. 
le,  before  being  dressed  and  dyed,  from  the 
male  seals  as  the  skin  of  a  bitch  and  the  skin  of  a  dog,  or  the 
my  other  female  animal  from  that  of  the  male  of  the  same  family, 
ales  always  have  narrower  heads  than  the  males,  and  the  breasts 
Qother  ready  means  of  identification  of  female  seals. 

rue  that  the  Northwest  Coast  icatches  have  of  late  years  placed 
3  market  a  certain  number  of  good  skins 
>uld  be  purchased  at  prices  far  below  those  Samuel  uiimann,  p,  527. 
iskinsof  the  Alaskacatch  were  sold.  But 
that  this  can  not  continue  to  be  the  case,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge  amongst  furriers  that  these  Northwest  Coast 
u-e  composed  mainly  of  the  skins  of  female  animals,  and  I  under- 
lat  the  killing  of  female  seals  is  rapidly  impairing  the  value  of 
>• 

)  for  many  years  personally  examined  numerous  shipments  of 

)8t  Coast  skins  purchased  at  Victoria.    I 

d  such  experience  in  handling  fur-seal    SamtteiUllmann,p.Q3Q, 

\  enables  me,  readily  in  most  cases,  but 

ipon  careful  examination,  to  distinguish  a  female  skin  from  a 

in,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 

8  in  such  shipments  are  those  taken  from  female  animals.    It 

rue  that  a  large  number  of  skins  in  many  of  these  shipments 

ered  almost  valueless  through  the  numerous  bullet  holes  which 

tain. 

s  observed  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  skins  purchased 
rere  taken  from  female  seals.    Not  less 
ht  out  of  every  ten  were  from  cows  with   C.  T.  Wagner,  p.  211. 
Q  milk. 

g  the  past  two  years  I  have  handled  large  numbers  of  North- 

Bust  skins  (f.  e.,  skins  of  animals  taken  in 

Lfic  Ocean  or  in  Bering  Sea).    I  have  as-      wm.  Wi^peri,  p.  585. 

II  of  them,  and  in  doing  so  have  specially 

the  fEkct  that  a  very  large  proportion  were  skins  of  female  ani- 

7o  determine  this  fact  in  the  case  of  dressed  skins  I  see  whether 

B  any  teat  hole«».    I  never  call  a  skin  a  female  skin  unless  I  can 

such  holes  on  either  side.    These  holes  can  be  easily  distin- 

from  bullet  or  buckshot  holes,  of  which  there  are  generally  a 
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^eat  nmnber  in  Northwest  Coast  skins.  In  the  case  of  a  shot  hok 
18  always  evident  that  the  snrrounding  for  has  been  abruptly  cat  ( 
while  around  the  edge  of  a  teat  hole  the  fur  gradually  shortens  ac 
reaches  the  edge  and  naturally,  ceases  to  grow  at  the  edge. 

I  have  just  looked  over  an  original  case  of  ninety  dressed  and  d^ 
Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins,  which  have  been  lately  received  & 
London;  and  were  still  under  seals  placed  on  them  in  London.  I  foa 
that  of  these  ninety  skins  nine  only  were  those  of  male  animals. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  a 

almost  entirely  the  skins  of  females.    That  tl 
C.  A,  wuiiamSfp.  537.  skins  of  males  and  the  skins  of  females  may  I 

as  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  as  tl 
skins  of  the  different  sexes  of  any  other  animals,  when  seen  befo: 
being  dyed  and  dressed,  and  that  the  reason  why  the  skins  of  th 
catch  are  almost  exclusively  females  is  that  the  male  seal  is  much  mo: 
active  and  much  more  able  to  escape  from  the  boats  engaged  in  th 
manner  of  hunting  than  the  female  seal,  and  that  a  large  namber 
the  female  seals  included  in  the  Northwest  catch  are  of  animals  hea^ 
with  youDg.  A  large  number  of  females  are  also  caught  on  their  wi 
from  and  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  their  feeding  grounds  before  ai 
after  the  delivery  of  their  young  on  those  islands. 

A  statement  is  attached  hereto,  prepared  by  dexK)nent,  giving  1: 
miu  KAt\  <58timate  of  the  number  of  female  seals  kill^i  1 

c.  A.  wtuiama,  p.  540.  pelagic  hunting  in  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

That  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  had  consigned  to  him  by  I 
dealers  from  8,000  to  10,000  seal-skins  annualy,  for  the  purpose  of  (kei 

ing  and  dyeing  the  same;  that  about  50  per  ce 

Jo9,  D.  Williams,  p.  548.  of  the  skins  SO  received  by  him  came  from  Lend 

in  casks  marked  a«  they  are  cat^ogued  by  C. '. 
Lampson  &  Co.,  and  are  the  skins  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  t 
"Northwest  catch;'^  and  deponent  is  intbrmed  and  believes  that  t 
Northwest  catch,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  trade,  means  the  skins 
seals  caught  in  the  open  sea  and  not  upon  the  islands.  Another  reas 
for  this  belief  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  cat 
contain  marks  showing  that  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  bullets 
buckshot,  the  skins  being  pierced  by  the  shot,  whereas  the  skins  kill< 
on  the  American  and  Bussian  islands  are  killed  on  land  by  dabs  ai 
are  not  pierced. 

That  of  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  coming  into  his  hands  f 
treatment  probably  sdl  are  the  skins  of  the  female  seal,  and  that  tl 
same  can  be  distinguished  from  the  skins  of  the  male  seal  by  reason  • 
the  breasts  and  of  the  thinness  of  the  fur  around  the  same  and  uixi 
the  belly,  most  of  the  female  seals  being  killed  while  they  are  bearin 
their  young,  and  the  fur  therefore  being  stretched  and  thinner  ov( 
that  part  of  the  body;  and  also  for  the  further  reason  that  the  bea 
of  the  female  seal  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  the  male  sea 
and  that  this  x)oint  of  difference  is  obvious  in  the  skiiui  of  the  t^ 
classes.  That  of  the  total  number  of  the  skins  received  by  him  ahof 
26  per  cent  are  the  skins  of  the  "Alaska '^  and  "Copper^'  catch.  5** 
all  the  skins  of  the  ^^Alaska"  catch  are  male  seals,  and  an  overwheliiu^ 
proportion  of  the  "Copper"  catch  are  likewise  male  skins.  That  tk 
remainder  of  the  skins  sent  to  deponent  for  dressing  and  djmgj  ^ 
aforesaid,  are  received  by  him  through  the  house  of  Herman  Usb^  * 
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Co.vOf  San  Francisco,  and  otbers;  the  minority,  however, from  Herman 
Liebes  &  Go.  The  sMns  received  from  the  latter  sources  are  from  each 
of  the  three  catches  known  to  the  trade  as  the  '<  Copper,"  <<  Alaska,"  and 
^^Northwest"  catch,  although  the  major  part  thereof  belong  to  what  is 
known  as  the  '^Northwest"  catch,  and  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skins 
leceived  from  London  of  that  catch,  all  skins  of  the  female  seal. 

I  dress  and  dye  fur-seal  skins  of  the  Alaska,  Copper,  and  l^orthwest 
Coast  catches.  I  can  readily  distinguish  the  skins 
belonging  to  each  of  them.  I  can  also  readily  tell -^^^'*  -^*  ^^^^^^^t  J>- 
a  female  skin  from  a  male  skin.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  former  over  the  latter  in  the  Northwest  Coast  catch  is  one 
of  its  most  distinguishing  features.  I  can  not  state  exactly  what  the 
percentage  is  of  each  sex,  but  I  am  sure  that  as  a  rule  there  are  found 
in  the  Northwest  Coast  catches  at  lea«t  ten  times  as  many  female  skins 
as  male  skins.  There  are  various  ways  of  determining  the  sex  of  the 
animal  from  which  seal-skins  are  taken.  Some  of  them  are  the  follow* 
ing:  (1)  Female  skins  have  teats,  which  are  easily  found  even  in  the 
salted  skin,  especially  when  the  animal  is  over  two  years  of  age.  (2)  The 
shape  of  a  female  skin  is  narrower  at  the  head  and  on  the  shoulders. 
(3)  There  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  character  of  the  hair  of  the 
skins  of  the  two  sexes. 

In  examining  and  purchasing  seal-skin^  from  the  schooners  in  their 
law  state  I  have  observed  that  §0  per  cent  of  their 
catch  are  females.    I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  be-  550^****^^  Windmiiier  p. 
cause  the  heads  of  the  females  are  smaller,  the 
bellies  larger,  and  the  teats  can  be  plainly  seen.    The  teats  show  more 
plainly  when  the  Qkin  is  dressed  and  dyed. 

In  examining  the  skins  taken  by  sealing  schooners  I  have  found  most 
of  them  perforated  with  shot,  making  them  much  less  valuable  thereby. 
Formerly  more  of  them  used  to  be  lulled  with  a  rifle,  which  did  not  in- 
JQiethe  skin  as  much. 

The  destruction  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  - 
Bering  Sea  is  largely  confined  to  females.    This 
fact  can  not  be  disputed  successfully.    I  made  an  49/**®'  ^'  ^*'^"^'  P* 
Bxamination  of  the  reports  of  the  gentlemen  who 
bandied  the  North  Pacific  collection,  up  to   and  including  the  year 
1389,  and  all  agreed  that  the  skins  were  nearly  all  from  females. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  that  the  smaller  value  of  the 
female  seal,  especially  alter  the  birth  of  her  pup,  is  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  wearing  of  the  frir  around  the  teats.  The  amount  of  merchant-, 
^le  for  being  reduced  to  that  extent,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  han< 
ders  of  skins  to  observe  carefully  whether  pelts  are  male  or  female,  as 
v^  as  their  general  condition.  They  make  a  complete  classification, 
uid  being  experts  in  their  business,  are  not  likely  to  ma^e  mistakes. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FEMALE  SEALS. 
EXAMINATION  OF  PELAGIC  CATCH  OF  1802. 

Page  203  of  The  Case. 

On  May  7  of  this  year  I  examined  355  salted  ftir-seal  skins,  ex-strsamer 
^mtUla  from  Yictoria,  and  found  the  same  to 
^  fresh  skins  taken  off  the  animal  within  three     chas.  J.  Behlow,p.iOh 
^nths.    They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacific. 
Oft  examination  I  found  the/  were  the  skins  known  a^  \!tl<blS<^1c^3ce^^Ri^ 
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Coast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on  the 
Prlbilof  Islands.  The  lot  contained  66  skins  of  the  far-seal  cow  (m» 
tured).  From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  hav^ 
been  heavy  with  pup,  and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured,  Fiv* 
skins  of  the  fur-seal  male  (matured).  Seven  skins  of  the  fur-seal  grai 
pup,  from  6  to  9  months  old ;  sex  doubtfuL 

On  June  7, 1  examined  268  salted  fur-seal  skins  ex-steamer  Uw^tHl 
from  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  the  am 
mal  within  three  months.  They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacific  Oi 
examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwest  Coa.^ 
seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on  the  Pribili' 
Islands.  The  lot  contained  212  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow  (iDatmtii 
From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have  been  hea^ 
with  pup,  and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured.  Eleven  skins  ai 
the  fur-seal  male  (matured).  Forty-five  skins  of  the  fur-seal  gray  par 
from  6  to  9  months  old;  sex  doubtful. 

On  the  same  date  I  also  examined  124  salted  fur-seal  skins  exTs^ 
tilla  &om  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  tk 
animal  within  three  months.  They  were  killed  in  the  North  Padw. 
On  examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  l^orthwe?* 
Coast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  rookery  on  the  FhhM 
Islands.  The  lot  contained  93  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow(matami- 
From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have  bt^i: 
heavy  with  pup  and  the  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured.  FiftetL 
skins  of  the  fur-seal  male  (matured).  Sixteen  skins  of  the  fur-seal 
gray  pup,  from  6  to  9  months  old.    Sex  doubtfril. 

1  notice  on  examining  seals  caught  this  spring  that  there  is  alack  of 
the  larger  size  of  productive  animals,  and  the  lots  mostly  contain  \k 
skins  of  the  medium-sized  seals,  running  from  2  to  3  years  of  a^ 

On  July  13, 1892, 1  examined  1,342  salted  fur-seal  skins,  ex-scboonff 

Emma  and  Louise  fi'om  the  Korth  Pacific  Oceaa. 
Cha9.  J,  Behiow,  p.  402.  and  found  Same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  the 
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animal  within  four  months  last  past,  and  that  they  are  of  the  class  of 
skins  known  as  Bossian  seals,  and  tliey  belong  to  the  herd  having  its 
rookery  on  the  Commander  Islands  and  the  Bobbins  Bank. 

The  lot  contains  320  skins  of  the  far-seal  male  (mostly  matured) ;  105 
ins  of  the  far-seal  gray  pap  ander  one  year  of  age  (sex  doubtful) ; 
1,745  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow  (mostly  matured).  From  the  shape  of 
the  latter  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have  been  heavy  with  pup,  and 
tlie  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured. 

On  the  26th  instantlexamined  fifteen  salted  fur-seal  skins  ex-schooner 
^Rcse  Sparks  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  fouud  the  same  to  be 
finesh  skins  taken  off  the  animal  within  two  months.  They  were  killed 
ixi  the  North  Pacific,  and  that  they  are  of  the  skins  known  as  the  North- 
^west  Coast  seals,  and  belonged  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on 
tlie  Pribilov  Islands. 

The  lot  contained  2  skins  of  the  fur-seal  (matured) ;  2  skins  of  the 
fur-seal  gray  pup  under  one  year  of  age  ^sex  doubtful) ;  11  skins  of  the 
fur-seal  cow  (matured).  And  from  the  snape  of  the  latter  most  all  of 
these  cows  must  have  been  heavy  with  pup,  and  some  cut  out  of  them 
^rhen  captured. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  I  have  performed  for  so  many  years  I  am 
able  to  distinguish,  without  difficulty,  the  skin  of 
a  female  seal  from  that  of  a  male  seal.  There  are  *^ohn  J.  Pheian,  p.  519. 
generally  several  ways  in  which  I  can  tell  them 
apart  One  of  the  surest  ways  consists  in  seeing  whether  any  teats 
csui  be  found.  On  a  female  skin  above  the  age  of  2  years  teats  can 
piactieally  always  be  discovered;  when  the  animal  is  over  3  years  old, 
^ven  a  person  who  is  not  an  expert  at  handling  skins  can  discover  two 
prominent  ones  on  each  side  of  almost  every  skin.  This  is  because  af- 
ter the  age  of  3,  and  often  even  after  2,  almost  all  females  have  been  in 
pup.  There  are  also  teats  on  a  male  skin,  but  they  are  only  very 
slightly  developed.  When  the  fur  is  matted,  as  it  is  in  salted  frir-seal 
akuis,  the  male  teats  can  not  be  found,  but  the  female  teats  of  skins 
iKiore  than  2  years  old  can  be  found  under  all  circtimstaDces. 

1  have  been  able  to  test  all  my  observations  as  to  the  teats  on  salted 
f^r-seal  skins  by  following  these  skins  through  the  various  processes 
^Mch  1  have  described.  During  these  processes  the  skins  become 
tliinner  and  thinner,  and  the  teats  more  and  more  noticeable,  and  at  an 
^tfly  stage  in  the  dressing  they  mn«t  be  wholly  removed.  There  are 
^ther  ways  of  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  two  sexes.  I  will  state  a 
*Bw  of  them. 

A  female  seal  has  a  narrower  head  than  a  male  seal.  By  the  word 
^^head"  I  mean  here  to  include  the  part  of  the  body  from  the  head 
^own  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  I  believe  all  men  who  have  handled 
the  skins  of  both  sexes  have  noticed  this  point. 

Then,  again,  when  the  whiskers  have  not  been  cut  off  they  generally 
^rd  a  safe  means  of  distinguishing  the  sexes.  Male  whiskers  are 
^uch  more  brittle  and  of  a  darker  color  than  those  of  the  female  ani- 
^1.  When  the  male  seal  is  over  6  years  old  it  begins  to  have  a  mane, 
^d  for  this  reason  itis  after  that  age  called  a  wig. 

Finally,  it  is  generally  possible  for  me  to  tell  the  skins  of  the  two 
^es  apart  by  just  taking  a  look  at  them  or  feeling  them.  I  suppose 
^  can  do  this  because  I  have  been  at  the  business  so  long  that  I  am  an 
«*pertinit. 

The  chief  classes  of  Beahskina  that  I  have  handle  ^^  \>\<^  K^L^d^^ 
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Both  the  Oopper  Island  skins  and  the  Alaska  skins  are  almost  ezda. 

sively  the  skins  of  male  seals,  and  the  difierenee 

Bmry  Poland,  p,  571.   between  the  skin  of  a  male  seal  and  a  female  sea/ 

of  adnlt  age  can  be  as  readily  seen  as  between  tbe 
skins  of  different  sexes  of  other  animals.  That  the  Northwest  skim 
are,  in  turn,  distinguishable  from  the  Copper  Island  and  Alaska  skins, 
first,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  adult 
skins  are  obviously  the  skins  of  female  animals;  second,  because  thc^ 
are  all  pierced  with  a  spear  or  harpoon  or  shot,  in  consequence  of  beiiig 
killed  in  open  sea,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Copper  Island  and  Alaska 
skms,  being  killed  upon  land  by  clubs;  third,  because  the  Northwest 
skins  are  cured  upon  vessels  by  the  crews  of  which  they  are  killed,  a[K)n 
which  there  are  not  the  same  facilities  for  flaying  or  salting  the  skins 
as  there  are  upon  land,  where  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  flayed 
and  salted. 

The  Japanese  skins,  which,  I  think,  are  now  included  in  the  North- 
west catch,  are  distinguishable  from  the  other  skins  of  the  Northwest 
catch  by  being  yellower  in  color,  having  a  much  shorter  pile,  because 
they  are  salted  with  fine  salt,  and  have  plenty  of  blubber  on  the  pelt 
That  the  skins  purchased  by  deponent's  firm  are  handed  over  by  it  to 
what  are  called  dressers  and  dyers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dressed 
and  dyed. 

The  skins  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  by  hunters  are 

of  the  same  nature  as  those  taken  on  the  Pribilof 

ChoB.  w.  PHoe,  p.  321.  Islands,  but  are  of  less  value,  owing  to  the  fact 

that  they  are  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Part  of  them  are  stagy,  some  are  full  of  holes  from  being  shot,  and  the 
fur  on  the  belly  of  quit.e  a  number  of  the  female  seals  giving  milk  is  of 
little  value.  I  have  handled  and  examined  many  thousands  of  skins 
purchased  firom  hunters  who  had  taken  them  along  the  coast  and  in 
Bering  Sea.  Fully  80  per  cent  of  them  were  females,  which  skins  were 
readily  distinguishable. 

That  the  differences  between  the  skins  of  the  adult  male  seals  and 

the  adult  female  seals  are  as  marked  as  the  dif- 
Gw.  Bioe,  p.  573.         ferences  between  the  skins  of  the  two  sexes  of 

other  animals,  and  that  in  the  Northwest  c^tA 
from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  skins  are  of  the  female  animal. 

Deponent  does  not  mean  to  state  that  these  figures  are  matbemat- 
ically  accurate,  but  they  are,  in  his  judgment,  approximately  exact 

I  should  estimate  the  proportion  of  female  skins  included  within  the 

Northwest  catch  at  at  least  75  x>cr  cent,  and  I 
676^  C.  B.  stamp,  p.  gijould  not  be  Surprised  nor  feel  inclined  to  con- 
tradict an  estimate  of  upwards  of  90  per  cent 
My  sorter^  who  actually  handles  the  skins,  estimates  the  number  of 
female  skms  in  the  Northwest  catch  at  90  per  cent. 

One  means  of  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  from 
those  of  the  other  catches  is  the  fact  that  they  are  pierced  with  shot  or 
spear  holes,  having  been  killed  in  the  open  sea,  and  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Oopper  and  Alaska  catches,  killed  upon  land,  with  clubs. 

The  number  of  Japanese  skins  averages,  deponent  should  say,  abont 

5,000  a  year,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  flac- 

Emil  T(9ic^matin,p.581.  tnatvoii\T\  thft  quantity  from  year  to  year,  and  (to- 

ponont  ^«s^  ^i)sva.\)^\i^Lfe  \i3s\fc  ^\3ftMt  %kins  included  in 
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the  Northwest  catob,  they  are  principally  the  skins  of  female  seals,  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  skins  taken  from,  the  herds  frequenting 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  except  by  reason 
of  their  being  principally  speared  instead  of  shot. 

The  most  essential  difference  between  the  Northwest  skins  and  the 
Alaska  and  Copper  catches  is  that  the  Northwest  skins,  so  fEur  as  they 
are  skins  of  adult  seals,  are  almost  exclusively  the  skins  of  female 
seals  and  are  nearly  always  pierced  with  shot,  bullet,  or  spear  holes. 

The  skins  of  the  adult  female  seal  may  be  as  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  skins  of  the  adult  male  as  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  of 
other  animals;  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  adult  Northwest  catch 
seals  were  the  skins  of  female  seals,  but  the  skins  of  the  younger  ani- 
mals included  within  this  Northwest  catch,  of  which  we  have  at  times 
a  considerable  number,  are  much  more  difficult  to  separate  into  male 
and  femfiJe  skins,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  could  distinguish 
the  male  from  the  female  skins  of  young  animals. 

A  certain  percentage  of  young  animals  is  found  among  the  consign- 
ments  received  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  which  we  under- 
s^nd  and  are  informed  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  the  west  coast  of  America,  but  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
such  small  skins  is  found  among  the  consignments  later  in  the  season, 
which  we  are  informed  are  of  seals  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FEMALE  SEALS. 
TESTIMONY    OP    AHEBIGAN    FUBBIERS. 
Page  202  of  The  Case. 

Beiatlve  to  matter  of  depletion  of  seal  herds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
this  most  deplorable  fact  is  due  in  our  opinion  in 
great  port,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  action  of  seal-  ^^'  ^-  Ountker'8Son$,p. 
«r3  in  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  these  animals 
while  in  transit  to  and  from  these  islands  for  breeding  purposes,  the 
tfBmales  being  killed  in  much  greater  proportionate  numbers,  owing  to 

heir  less  aggressive  nature  and  their  being  less  able  to  escape.    While 
on  their  way  to  these  islands,  the  cow  (female)  seal  is  in  a  condition  of 
pregnancy,  the  period  of  gestation  ending  shortly  after  their  landing, 
^intercepted  and  killed  while  in  this  condition  the  loss  is  obvious. 

la  1890  I  examined  14,000  far-seal  skins  that  were  brought  doii?n  on 
^  tender  from  Sand  Point,  Alaska.    That  was  the 
^^tire  catch  of  the  Yictoria  sealing  fleet  up  to  that     George  LiebeB,p,  5io. 
^e,  the  middle  of  June.    It  was  transferred  at 
^d  Point  so  that  the  schooners  which  had  the  catch  on  board  could 
^i^ter  the  Bering  Sea  clear  of  all  skins,  in  case  they  might  be  overtaken 
*iid  searched  by  revenue  cutters.    The  proportion  of  females  in  this  lot 
^as  over  90  per  cent.    It  was  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  males  from 
^e  females  on  account  of  the  formation  of  their  heads,  the  belly  being 
Pollen  out  of  shape,  the  teats  showing  signs  of  development,  and  also 
lowing  that  the  seal  had  been  foil  of  young  and  had  evidently  been 
^^  open  and  the  young  removed.    There  were  also  some  black  pups 
^ong  the  lot,  which  are  the  skins  of  unborn  seals  and  have  no  com- 
^erdal  value.    •    •    • 

I  also  examined  a  portion  of  the  catch  brought  to  Yictoria  in  1891, 
^Mid  the  same  conditions  as  to  females  existed  as  in  the  previous  year, 
^(xeept  that  tliere  was  a  larger  proportion  of  yearling  skins  amon^ 


The  next  vessel  I  went  on  was  the  Vanderbilt.    We  did  not  ent 

„     „  Bering  Sea  on  that  trip  either.    We  jjot  aboi 

m».  Fy<u:er,p.  427.        g^g^  m^^j  ^  females. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  yoa  have  tal 
^  ta  n    ,.         the  Pacific  and  Bering  Seat — Abont  90  pei 
^_|<i^<.rrf  W.F^.A,,p.  of  them  were  females. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  sliinsyoD  have 
were  cowB? — A.  About  90  per  cent. 

Jtbn  F^t,  p.  429.  We  canght  about  160  seals  before  enteiin 

sea.    Over  100  of  them  were  cows. 

And  canght  1,400  seals  on  that  voyage.    We  canght  some  a 

ways  from  Victoria,  and  on  the  way  np  to  thi 

Geo.  6rady,p.  433.         ing  Sea,  but  the  most  of  them,  about  1,2( 

canght  in  the  Bering  Sea.    I  was  told  by  thi 

that  they  were  nearly  all  females,  and  I  thought  so  too,  from  the 

that  I  saw  in  their  breasts  when  they  were  on  Uie  deck.    I  saw  o 

hundred  little  pup  seals  taken  out  of  the  seals,  which  they  threw 

board. 

W.  P.  OrijgM,  p.  260.      To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  i 
seven  of  every  tea  seals  killed  in  pelagic  se 


Females  are  most  plentiftil  abont  the  YancouVer  coast  from  the 
die  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  very  few  othei 

A.  J.  a^u,p.  23L  ing  secured  during  that  period,  the  males  hi 
mostly  gone  north  previously. 

Q.  What  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  yon  or  nsnally  killed  by  hni 
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imall  animals,  not  exceeding  two  years  of  age,  and  farther,  that  the 
igeof  the  seal  may  be  told  accurately  from  the  size  of  its  skin. 

Third.  That  the  skins  bought  at  Victoria  from  the  poaching  vessels 
ire  shipped  by  him  largely  to  the  firm  of  G.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  in  Lon- 
Ion,  who  are  the  largest  sellers  of  skins  in  the  world  and  the  agents  of 
[eponent's  firm.  That  he  has  been  through  the  establishment  of  G.  M. 
ismpson  &  Co.,  in  London,  very  jfrequently.  That  he  has  frequently 
leard  stated  by  the  superintendent  thereof  that  the  great  majority  of 
lie  skins  received  by  them  from  what  is  called  the  *'  Northwest  oatch," 
hat  is,  the  Northwest  Goast  of  Victoria,  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught 
ly  vessels  in  the  open  Pacific  or  the  Bering  Sea,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
lortion  of  said  skins,  amounting  to  at  least  90  per  cent,  were  in  his,  the 
ttid  8ux>erintendent's,  judgment  obviously  the  skins  of  female  seals. 

Fourth.  That  deponent  has  frequently  requested  the  captains  of  the 
caching  vessels  sailing  from  the  port  of  Victoria  and  other  ports  to 
obtain  the  skins  of  male  seals,  and  stated  that  he  would  give  twice  as 
nach  money,  or  even  more,  for  such  skins  than  he  would  pay  for  the 
duns  of  female  seals.  Each  and  all  of  the  captains  so  approached 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  catching  male  seals  in  the  open  sea,  and  said 
£hat  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,  and  that  they  could  not  catch 
male  seals  unless  they  could  get  upon  the  islands,  which,  except  once 
in  a  long  while,  they  were  unable  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  United  States  Government;  because  they  said 
the  males  were  more  active  and  could  outswim  any  boat  which  their 
Beveral  vessels  had,  and  that  it  was  only  the  female  seals  who  were 
heavy  with  young  which  could  be  caught.  Among  the  captains  ot 
vessels  with  whom  deponent  has  talked,  and  who  have  stated  to  him 
that  they  were  unable  to  catch  anything  but  female  seals,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Captain  Gathcart,  an  American  now  about  75  years  of  age,  who  com- 
manded the  schooner  San  Diego,  and  who  subsequently  commanded 
other  vessels;  Capt.  Harry  Harmson,  Gapt.  George  W.  Littlejohn,  Gapt. 
A.  Carlson,  Gustav  Sundvall,  and  others,  whose  names  he  does  not 
now  remember. 

I  find  in  handling  the  skins  taken  in  Bering  Sea  that  the  teats  of 
from  the  cow  seaJs  are  much  larger  and 
iDore  developed  than  from  the  ones  taken  in  the     Isaac  Liehe$,  p.  455. 
^orth  Pacific  before  they  have  given  birth  to  their 
young;  and  the  fur  on  the  belly  of  the  former  is  thiner  and  poorer  than 
^  the  latter,  as  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  the  heat  and  distention  of  the 
ladder  consequent  upon  giving  milk. 

In  my  examination  of  skins  ofiered  for  sale  by  sealing  schooners,  I 
jound  that  over  90  per  cent  were  skins  taken 
'it)m  females.    The  sides  of  the  female  skin  are     Sidney  Liehes,  p.  61Q, 
*Wollen,  and  are  wider  on  the  belly  than  those  of 
t^e  males.    The  teats  are  very  discernible  on  the  females,  and  it  can  be 
plainly  seen  where  the  young  have  been  suckling.    The  head  of  the 
^^males  is  also  much  narrower. 

I  have  bought  and  examined  the  catch  of  a  great  many  sealing 
^ooners  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  ob- 
^ed  that  85  to  90  per  cent  of  skins  taken  were     johnN.  Lofstad,  i>.5l6L 
^m  female  seals,  which  I  could  distinguish  by  a 
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glance,  from  the  shape  of  the  skins,  texture  of  the  for,  and  development 
of  the  teats. 
I  have  read  the  affidavit  of  John  J.  Phelan,  verified  the  18th  day  of 

June,  1892.    I  was  present  at  the  examination  of 
CKaB.E.MeClei^nm,p.  Beal-gkins  therein  referred  to.    While  Phelan  in- 

spected  all  of  these  seal-skins  I  assisted  him  in 
the  inspection  of  about  three-fourths  of  tbem.  I 
know  that  of  those  we  inspected  jointly  none  were  improperly  dassed 
as  the  skins  of  female  animals. 

I  was  visiting  in  San  Fraucisco  in  the  winter  of  189(M91,  and  I  worked 

in  a  fur  store  during  several  months  of  my  stay 
AnUmMelovedofffP.lu,  there,  and  I  was  c^ed  on  to  handle  and  inspect 

thousands  of  the  skins  taken  by  schooners  id 
Bering  Sea,  and  they  were  nearly  all  cow  seal*  skins. 

I  assort  the  furs  into  different  classes  and  qualities  and  usually  diyide 

them  into  four  grades — first,  second,  third,  and 
Ch€Bio^[ua  Peterson,  p.  fourth. 

The  first  class  is  composed  mostly  of  the  skins 
of  full-grown  cows.  I  distinguish  the  skins  of  males  from  those  of 
cows  because  the  skins  of  the  cows  have  white  whiskers  and  those  of 
males  black  whiskers. 

The  second  class  I  place  the  skins  of  younger  seals  that  are  2  years 
old  and  over.  They  all  have  black  whiskers,  both  male  and  female, 
except  perhaps  a  few  seals,  whose  whiskers  are  beginning  to  tam 
white. 

The  third  class  I  place  the  skins  of  all  seals  that  are  less  than  2  years 
old,  excepting  the  gray  pups. 

The  fourth  class  I  put  the  gray  pups. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  are  about  half  male  and  half  female. 
About  one-third  of  aU  the  skins  taken  here  are  graded  as  first-class 
skins,  and  are  mostly  female  skins.  In  former  years  the  Indians  would 
take  a  greater  proportion  of  pups  than  they  do  now.  I  know  this  be- 
cause of  the  skins  that  are  offered  for  sale  now.  In  the  schooner  James 
Q,  Swan  this  year  the  Indians  captured  198  skins,  and  among  the  whole 
lot  there  were  only  2  skins  of  pups.  The  seals  taken  far  off  the  shore 
are  larg^  than  those  caught  near  the  coast  or  in  the  straits. 

In  buying  the  catch  of  schooners  engaged  in  the  sealing  hnsiTiess, 

I  have  observed  that  fully  76  per  cent  of  them 
B,  H.  StemfeU,  p.  522.  were  females  and  had  either  given  birth  to  their 

young  or  were  heavy  in  pup  when  killed,  which 
was  easily  observed  by  the  width  of  the  skin  of  the  belly  and  the 
small  head  and  development  of  the  teat. 

While  the  Northwest  Ooast  catches  have  of  late  years  placed  upon 

the  market  comparatively  cheap  skins,  and  in  that 
Geo.  H.  Treadweii,  p.  ^^y  perhaps  benefited  my  particular  business, 

yet  I  recognize  the  fact  that  such  benefit  can  onlf 
be  of  temporary  duration,  for  I  have  always  noticed  that  these  catches 
are  largely  composed  ot  female  skins,  and  I  know  that  to  kill  female 
animals  seriously  impairs  the  herd. 
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The  first  consignment  was  placed  in  cold  storage  at  the  Central  Stores 
in  New  York  City.  A  short  time  since  I  con- 
sented, at  the  request  of  the  XJnit*id  States  Gov-  Geo,  H.  Treadwell,p.^2i. 
emment,  that  this  consignment  be  examined,  in 
order  to  determine  how  many  female  skins  it  contained.  To  perform 
the  examination  I  detailed  John  J.  Phelan.  This  man  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  my  father  or  of  myself  since  the  year  1868.  I  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  most  competent  and  trustworthy  men  in  our  service.  I  have 
read  ao  affidavit  verified  by  him  on  the  18th  of  June.  I  agree  entirely 
with  what  he  says  concerning  his  experience  in  the  handling  and 
dressing  of  skins,  and  from  what  I  know  of  his  character  and  ability  I 
believe  that  everything  stated  by  him  in  this  affidavit  is  correct. 

That  the  skins  of  the  Korthwest  catch  are,  deponent  would  say, 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  them,  skins  of  female  seals. 
The  skins  of  the  female  seals  are  as  readily  distin-   Senry  Treadwell,  p.  626. 
gmsliable,  before  being  dressed  and  dyed,  from  the 
^ins  of  male  seals  as  the  skin  of  a  bitch  and  the  skin  of  a  dog,  or  the 
Bkin  of  any  other  female  animal  from  that  of  the  male  of  the  same  family. 
The  females  always  have  narrower  heads  than  the  males,  and  the  breasts 
afford  another  rc^y  means  of  identification  of  female  seals. 

It  is  true  that  the  Northwest  Coast  icatches  have  of  late  years  placed 
upon  the  market  a  certain  number  of  good  skins 
which  could  be  purchased  at  prices  far  below  those  Samuel  uiimann,  p,  527. 
forwhich  skins  of  theAlaskacatch  were  sold.  But 
I  realize  that  this  can  not  continue  to  be  the  case,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
oommon  knowledge  amongst  furriers  that  these  Northwest  Coast 
catches  are  composed  mainly  of  the  skins  of  female  animals,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  killing  of  female  seals  is  rapidly  impairing  the  value  of 
the  herd. 

I  have  for  many  years  personally  examined  numerous  shipments  of 
Horthwest  Coast  skins  purchased  at  Victoria.  I 
have  had  such  experience  in  handling  fiir-seal  Samuel  Ulimann,  p.  fm. 
skins  as  enables  me,  readily  in  most  cases,  but 
^ways  upon  careful  examination,  to  distinguish  a  female  skin  from  a 
male  skin,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  skins  in  such  shipments  are  those  taken  from  female  animals.  It 
isalso  true  that  a  large  number  of  skins  in  many  of  these  shipments 
tte  rendered  almost  valueless  through  the  numerous  bullet  holes  which 
they  contain. 

I  have  observed  that  by  faar  the  larger  portion  of  skins  purchased 
l)yme.were  taken  from  female  seals.    Not  less 
than  eight  out  of  every  ten  were  from  cows  with   0,  T.  Wagner,  p.  2li. 
pQp  or  in  milk. 

Boring  the  past  two  years  I  have  handled  large  numbers  of  North- 
west Coast  skms  {%.  e.,  skins  of  animals  taken  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  Bering  Sea).    I  have  as-      Wm.  Wiepert,p.  636. 
^rted  all  of  them,  and  in  doing  so  have  specially 
lurtioed  the  &ct  that  a  very  large  proportion  were  skins  of  female  ani- 
mab.    To  determine  this  fact  in  the  case  of  dressed  skins  I  see  whether 
there  are  any  teat  holes.    I  never  call  a  skin  a  female  skin  unless  I  can 
&id  two  such  holes  on  either  side.    These  holes  can  be  easily  distin- 
goished  frx>m  bullet  or  buckshot  holes^  of  which  there  are  generally  a 

27b8 
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they  were  almost  invariably  those  of  females.  There  certainly  was 
not  a  larger  proportion  of  males  than  five  to  the  hundred  skins.  This 
great  slaughter  of  mother  seals  certainly  means  a  speedy  destruction 
to  seal  life. 

While  in  IJnalaska  in  September,  1891,  awaiting  transportation 

to  San  Francisco,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ex* 
A,  w.  Lavender,  p.  265.  amine  personally  the  catch  of  the  stewi  sloop 

OhaUenge,  which  had  been  warned  out  of  the  sea,  and  was  undergoing 
repairs  at  the  harbor  named.  The  catch  amounted  to  172  skins,  which 
were  all  taken  in  Bering  Sea  at  various  distances  from  the  seal  islands, 
and  of  this  number  only  three  were  those  of  male  seals,  one  of  these 
being  an  old  bull,  and  tiiie  other  two  being  younger  males. 

In  July,  1887, 1  captured  the  iK>aching  schooner  Angel  DoUif  while 

she  was  hovering  about  the  islands.    I  examined 
A,  P.  Lattd^  p.  39.         the  sealskins  she  had  on  board,  and  abont  80  per 

cent  were  skins  of  females.  In  1888  or  1889 1  ex- 
amined something  like  5,000  skins  at  TTnalaska  which  had  been  taken 
from  schooners  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea,  and  at  least 
80  to  85  per  cent  were  skins  of  females. 

In  1891  the  schooner  J.  M.  Lewis  was  caught  near  the  islands  by  the 

Russian  gunboat  Aleut  and  found  to  have  416 

-i^ntn  ^^^Til'j£\  s^UD^s  ou  board.  I  made  a  personal  examination 
m  ^iAmmanaeruiomae).  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  90  to  95  per 

cent  were  those  of  fdmale  seals.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  English 
commissioners.  Sir  George  Baden-PoweU  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  to 
this  fact  when  they  visited  the  islands  in  1891,  showing  them  the  skins. 
I  opened  a  few  bundles  of  the  skins  for  their  inspection  and  offered  to 
show  all  of  them,  but  they  said  they  were  satisfied  without  looking  at 
any  more  than  those  already  opened.  I  remember  that  a  schooner 
from  Victoria  was  also  seized  at  the  islands  about  three  years  ago  bf 
the  Russian  authorities  with  33  skins  on  board,  which  were  nearly  all 
taken  from  female  seals. 

And  (2)  because  I  have  personally  inspected  skins  taken  upon  the 

three  schooners  Onward^  Caroline^  and  Thomio^ 
T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  64.      which  skins  taken  in  Bering  Sea  were  landed  in 

IJnalaska  and  were  then  x>6rsonaJly  inspected  bf 
me  in  the  month  of  May,  1887.  The  total  number  of  skins  so  examined 
by  me  was  about  2,000,  and  of  that  number  at  least  80  per  cent  were 
the  skins  of  females.  I  have  also  examined  the  skins  taken  by  the 
United  States  revenue  cutter  Bttsh  from  one  of  the  North  Pacific  Is- 
lands, where  they  had  been  deposited  by  what  is  known  as  a  poaching 
schooner  and  taken  to  IJnalaska,  which  numbered  about  400  skins,  and 
of  that  400  skins  at  least  80  per  cent  were  the  skins  of  female  seals.  1 
have  also  examined  the  skins  seized  from  the  James  Hamilton  Lewis  ii 
the  year  1891,  by  the  Bassian  gunboat  Aleut^  numbering  416,  of  whicl 
at  least  90  per  cent  were  the  skins  of  female  seals,  and  fr^m  my  lonj 
observation  of  seals  and  seal-skins,  I  am  able  to  teU  the  difference  b€ 
tween  the  skin  of  a  male  and  the  skin  of  a  female  seal. 

I  examined  the  skins  taken  from  sealing  vessels  seized  in  1887  an 
r  a  a\  j  too  1^9 ^  over  12,000  skins,  and  of  these  at  least  tw< 
u  6^.  tf A^ofO,  p.  189.    thiidft  ot  tt«^-lw««a&  ^«c^  the  skins  of  femalei 
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Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  others;  the  majority,  however,  from  Herman 
Liebes  &  Co.  The  skins  received  from  the  latter  sources  are  from  each 
of  the  three  catches  known  to  the  trade  as  the  '<  Copper,"  ^'Alaska,"  and 
^^Northwest"  catch,  although  the  major  part  thereof  belong  to  what  is 
kfiown  as  the  ^^Korthwest"  catch,  and  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skins 
leceiyed  from  London  of  that  catch,  all  skins  of  the  female  seal. 

I  dress  and  dye  fur-seal  skins  of  the  Alaska,  Copper,  and  Korthwest 
Coast  catches.  I  can  readily  distinguish  the  skins 
belonging  to  each  of  them.  I  can  also  readily  tell  g.^*^*-  ^^^  Wiiliam9f  p. 
a  female  skin  from  a  male  skin.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  former  over  the  latter  in  the  Northwest  Coast  catch  is  one 
of  its  most  distinguishing  features.  I  can  not  state  exactly  what  the 
percentage  is  of  each  sex,  but  I  am  sure  that  as  a  rule  there  are  found 
in  the  Northwest  Coast  catches  at  least  ten  times  as  many  female  skins 
afimale  skins.  There  are  various  ways  of  determining  the  sex  of  the 
animal  from  which  seal-skins  are  taken.  Some  of  them  are  the  follow- 
ing:  (1)  Female  skins  have  teats^  which  are  easily  found  even  in  the 
Baited  skin,  especially  when  the  animal  is  over  two  years  of  age.  (2)  The 
shape  of  a  female  skin  is  narrower  at  the  head  and  on  the  shoulders. 
(3)  There  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  character  of  the  hair  of  the 
skins  of  the  two  sexes. 

In  examining  and  purchasing  seal-skins'  from  the  schooners  in  their 
raw  state  I  have  observed  that  90  per  cent  of  their 
cateh  are  females.    I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  be-  55^''**'^**  WtndmUier  p. 
cause  the  heads  of  the  females  are  smaller,  the 
bellies  larger,  and  the  teats  can  be  plainly  seen.    The  teats  show  more 
plainly  when  the  ^kin  is  dressed  and  dyed. 

In  examining  the  skins  taken  by  sealing  schooners  I  have  found  most 
of  them  perforated  with  shot,  making  them  much  less  valuable  thereby. 
Formerly  more  of  them  used  to  be  lulled  with  a  rifle,  which  did  not  in* 
jure  the  skin  as  much. 

Uie  destruction  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  - 
Bering  Sea  is  largely  confined  to  females.    This 
feet  can  not  be  disputed  successfully.    I  made  an  ^^^'  ^'  ^^^^^f  P* 
examination  of  the  reports  of  the  gentlemen  who 
handled  the  Korth  Pacific  collection,  up  to   and  including  the  year 
1889,  and  all  agreed  that  the  skins  were  nearly  all  from  females. 

It  may  not  b^  out  of  place  to  explain  that  the  smaller  value  of  the 
female  seal,  especially  after  the  birth  of  her  pup,  is  in  a  measure  due 
tx)  the  wearing  of  the  fur  around  the  teats.  The  amount  of  merchant-. 
i^le  for  being  reduced  to  that  extent,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  han- 
gers of  skins  to  observe  carefully  whether  pelts  are  male  or  female,  as 
well  as  their  general  condition.  They  make  a  complete  classification, 
and  being  experts  in  their  business,  are  not  likely  to  maJce  mistakes. 

DESTRUCTION  OP  FEMALE  SEALS. 
EXAMINATION  OF  PELAGIC  CATCH  OF  1892. 

Page  203  of  The  Case. 

On  May  7  of  this  year  I  examined  355  salted  fiir-seal  skins,  ex-strsamer 
Vmtilla  from  Yictoria,  and  found  the  same  to 
be  fresh  skins  taken  off  the  animal  within  three     chas,  J.  Beklaw,  p.  40h 
JDonths.    They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacific. 
Oa  examination  I  found  the^  were  the  skins  kuo^s^i  a&  )i3Di<b  ^vy£^3D;:«^R^\ 
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Ooast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on  tt 
Pribilof  Islands.  The  lot  contained  310  skins  of  the  far-seal  cow  (la. 
tared).  From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  most  hs^ 
been  heavy  with  pap,  and  same  cat  oat  of  them  when  captor^ 
Eighteen  skins  of  the  Air-scal  male  (matnred).  Twenty-seven  skin^ 
the  Alt  seal  gray  pap,  from  6  to  9  months  old;  sex  doabtfciL 

On  Jane  2, 1  examined  78  salted  fur-seal  skins,  ex-steamer  Wck. 
WcUla  from  Victoria,  and  foand  the  same  to  be  fresh  skins  takea  < 
the  animal  within  three  months.    They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacif 

On  examination  I  foand  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwe 
Ooast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on  th 
Pribilof  Islands.  The  lot  contained  66  skins  of  the  far-seal  cow  (ma 
tared).  From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  mast  oav< 
been  heavy  with  pap,  and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured.  Fivi 
skins  of  the  fur-seal  male  (matured).  Seven  skins  of  the  fur-seal  graj 
pup,  from  6  to  9  months  old;  sex  doubtM. 

On  June  7, 1  examined  26S  salted  fur-seal  skins  ex-steamer  UmatUU 
from  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  the  aai 
mal  within  three  months.  They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacific  Oi 
examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwest  Coas 
seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on  the  Pribilo 
Islands.  The  lot  contained  212  skins  of  the  frir-seal  cow  (matured 
From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have  been  heav" 
with  pup,  and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured.  Eleven  skins  < 
the  fur-seal  male  (matured).  Forty-five  skins  of  the  fur-seal  gray  puj 
from  6  to  9  months  old;  sex  doubtful. 

On  the  same  date  I  also  examined  124  salted  fur-seal  skins  ex-Urn^ 
tilla  from  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  tk 
animal  within  three  months.  They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacifi. 
On  examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwei 
Coast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  rookery  on  the  PribiU 
Islands.  The  lot  contained  93  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow  (matured 
From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have  bee 
heavy  with  pup  and  the  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured.  Fiftee 
skins  of  the  far-seal  male  (matured).  Sixteen  skins  of  the  fur-sei 
gray  pup,  from  6  to  9  months  old.    Sex  doubtful. 

I  notice  on  examining  seals  caught  this  spring  that  there  is  alack  < 
the  larger  size  of  productive  animals,  and  the  lots  mostly  contain  tl 
skins  of  the  medium-sized  seals,  running  from  2  to  3  years  of  age. 

On  July  13, 1892, 1  examined  1,342  salted  frir-seal  skins,  ex-8choon< 

Mnma  and  Louise  from  the  North  Pacific  Oceai 

ChoB.  J,  BehUWfP.  403.  and  found  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  tl 

animal  within  four  months.  They  were  killed  I 
the  North  Pacific  On  examination  I  find  they  were  the  skins  know 
as  the  Northwest  Ooast  seals,  and  bdong  to  the  herd  which  have  the 
rookery  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  lot  contained  4  skins  of  the  fa 
seal,  large  bulls  (breeding  bulls) ;  123  skins  of  the  fur-seal,  male  (most 
matured);  98  skins  of  the  fur-seal,  gray  pup,  less  than  1  year  old,  s^ 
doubtful;  1,112  skins  of  the  fur-seal,  cow  (mostly  matured).  From  t. 
shape  of  the  skin  most  all  these  cows  must  have  been  heavy  with  pc 
and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured. 

On  the  29th  instant  I  examined  2,170  salted  fur-seal  skins  ex-schooc: 

Sd,  E.  Webster  J  that  were  taken  by  said  school 
C7Aa«.«;;^eJiIot9,p,403.  off  th^  coast  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

iouiid  libL^iSL  \a  \]>^  tc«^  ^Kis\&  tikinned  off   t 
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animal  within  four  months  last  past,  and  that  they  are  of  the  class  of 
skins  known  as  Eossian  seals,  and  they  belong  to  the  herd  having  its 
rookery  on  the  Commander  Islands  and  the  Bobbins  Bank. 

The  lot  contains  320  skins  of  the  far-seal  male  (mostly  matured) ;  105 
skins  of  the  far-seal  gray  pup  under  one  year  of  age  (sex  doubtful); 
1.745  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow  (mostly  matured).  From  the  shape  of 
the  latter  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have  been  heavy  with  pup,  and 
the  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured. 

Go  the  26th  instant  I  examined  fifteen  Baited  fur-seal  skins  ex-schooner 
Bo9e  Sparks  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  found  the  same  to  be 
fresh  skins  taken  off  the  animal  within  two  months.  They  were  killed 
in  the  North  Pacific,  and  that  they  are  of  the  skins  known  as  the  North- 
west Coast  seals,  and  belonged  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on 
the  Pribilov  Islands. 

The  lot  contained  2  skins  of  the  fur-seal  (matured);  2  skins  of  the 
far-seal  gray  pup  under  one  year  of  age  ^sex  doubtful) ;  11  skins  of  the 
Air-seal  cow  (matured).  And  from  the  snape  of  the  latter  most  all  of 
these  cows  must  have  been  heavy  with  pup,  and  some  cut  out  of  them 
when  captured. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  I  have  performed  for  so  many  years  I  am 
able  to  distinguish,  without  difficulty,  the  skin  of 
a  female  seal  from  that  of  a  male  seal.  There  are  '^ohn  J.  Pkeian,  p.  519. 
generally  several  ways  in  which  I  can  tell  them 
apart  One  of  the  surest  ways  consists  in  seeing  whether  any  teats 
<^  be  found.  On  a  female  skin  above  the  age  of  2  years  teats  can 
practically  always  be  discovered;  when  the  animal  is  over  3  years  old, 
^ven  a  x)er8on  who  is  not  an  expert  at  handling  skins  can  discover  two 
prominent  ones  on  each  side  of  almost  every  skin.  This  is  because  af- 
ter the  age  of  3,  and  often  even  after  2,  almost  all  females  have  been  in 
pnp.  There  are  also  teats  on  a  male  skin,  but  they  are  only  very 
slightly  developed.  When  the  frir  is  matted,  as  it  is  in  salted  fur-seal 
Bkins,  the  male  teats  can  not  be  found,  but  the  female  teats  of  skins 
^ore  than  2  years  old  can  be  found  under  all  circumstances. 

1  have  been  able  to  test  all  my  observations  as  to  the  teats  on  salted 
Air-seal  skins  by  following  these  skins  through  the  various  processes 
^hich  1  have  described.  During  these  processes  the  skins  become 
tiunner  and  thinner,  and  the  teats  more  and  more  noticeable,  and  at  an 
^»rly  stage  in  the  dressing  they  must  be  wholly  removed.  There  are 
Qther  ways  of  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  two  sexes.  I  will  state  a 
*Bw  of  them. 

A  female  seal  has  a  narrower  head  than  a  male  seal.  By  the  word 
^^bead"  I  mean  here  to  include  the  part  of  the  body  from  the  head 
^own  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  I  believe  all  men  who  have  handled 
the  skins  of  both  sexes  have  noticed  this  point. 

Then,  again,  when  the  whiskers  have  not  been  cut  off  they  generally 
^ord  a  safe  means  of  distinguishing  the  sexes.  Male  whiskers  are 
^Qch  more  brittle  and  of  a  darker  color  than  those  of  the  female  ani- 
^1.  When  the  male  seal  is  over  6  years  old  it  begins  to  have  a  mane, 
^d  for  this  reason  it  is  after  that  age  called  a  wig. 

Finally,  it  is  generally  possible  for  me  to  tell  the  skins  of  the  two 
^es  apart  by  just  taking  a  look  at  them  or  feeling  them.    I  supxK)se 
lean  do  this  because  I  have  been  at  the  business  so  long  that  I  am  an 
expert  in  it. 
The  chief  classes  of  Beahskins  that  I  have  handle  ax^  \Xi<^  K^L'ds^^ 
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the  Northwest  coast,  and  the  Copper  Island  skins,  t  can  always  di^ 
tinguish  the  skins  of  these  classes*  The  Northwest  coast  skins  a^ 
most  easily  told  by  the  very  great  proportion  of  females  contained  - 
any  given  lot.  Among  the  Alaska  and  Copper  skins  I  havehai^ 
ever  seen  a  female  skin. 

I  was  sent  to  New  York  firom  Albany  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Oeo^ 

H.  Treadwell,  with  instructions  to  go  throng^Ii 

John  J.  Phelan,  p,  520.  cert>ain  lot  of  seal- skins,  which  I  onderstanil  ]) 

had  recently  bought  in  Victoria,  aud  to  find  out 
how  many  of  these  skins  were  taken  from  female  animals.  I  have  spent 
four  days  in  doing  this,  working  about  seven  hours  a  day. 

There  were  several  men  who  unpacked  the  skins  and  laid  them  before 
me,  so  that  all  of  my  time  was  spent  in  examining  the  individual  skins. 
The  lot  contained  3,550  skins.  I  found  that,  with  the  x>os8ibIe  excep- 
tion of  two  dried  ones,  they  were  taken  from  animals  this  year;  they 
were  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  spring  catch.  I  know  this  to  be 
the  case  by  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  blubber  and  of  the  skin  as  a 
whole.  This  affords  a  sure  way  of  telling  whether  the  skin  has  lain  in 
salt  all  winter  or  whether  it  has  been  recently  salted.  I  personally  in- 
spected each  one  of  these  skins  by  itself  and  kept  an  accurate  reoord 
of  the  result.  I  divided  the  skins  according  to  the  three  following 
classes :  Males,  females,  and  pups.  In  the  class  of  pux>s  I  placed  only 
the  skins  of  animals  less  than  2  years  of  s^e,  but  without  reference 
to  sex. 

I  found  in  the  lot  395  males,  2,167  females,  and  988  pups.  Leaving  oat 
of  account  the  pups,  the  percentage  of  females  was  therefore  abont  82. 

The  great  majority  of  what  I  classed  as  male  skins  were  taken  from 
animals  less  than  3  years  of  age.  There  was  not  a  single  wig  in  the 
lot.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  of  the  female  skins  were  those  of 
full-grown  animals.  On  every  skin  which  I  classed  among  the  females 
I  found  teats,  with  bare  spots  about  them  on  the  fur  side.  Such  bare 
spots  make  it  absolutely  certain  tJiat  these  teats  were  those  of  female 
skins. 

With  regard  to  the  pup  skins,  I  will  say  that  I  did  not  undertake  to 
determine  whether  they  were  males  or  females,  because  they  had  a  tfaiok 
coat  of  blubber,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  animal  less  than  2  years  oH, 
makes  it  very  hard  to  tell  the  sex. 

All  of  the  skins  that  I  examined  were  either  shot  or  speared.  I  din 
not  keep  a  close  count,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  about  75  per  oeo^ 
of  them  were  shot. 

The  result  of  the  examination  is  about  what  I  had  expected  it  woold 
be.  The  figures  only  confirm  what  I  have  always  noticed  in  a  general 
way,  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  skins  in  any  shipment  of  Northwest 
coast  skins  are  those  of  female  animals. 

DESTRUCTION   OP  FEMALE  SEALS. 
TESTIMONY  OP  PELAQIO  SEALERS. 

Page  206  of  The  Case. 
(See  alto  Dettruetion  o/pngnantfetnalet  and  I>Mtruetionqfnwrtingfgmah9.) 

We  cruised  around  in  the  sea  till  the  latter  part  of  Octobfir,  when  ^ 

started  for  home.    Our  entire  catch  for  that  sea* 

Ckoi.  Adair,  p.  401.  botl  wa,^  \^1(^  ^kins,  I  think  we  got  on  an  aver- 
age about  tvvQ  mfi\<^  \x>  Xj^tl  i^^coa^Vo^ 
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dence  in  seal  hnnting  is  that  a  much  greater  nnmber  of 
B  taken  at  sea  than  males  of  the  fur- 
Vj  and  of  the  females,  the  majority  are     Andrew  Anderson,  p. 
r  milking  cows.  ^^^• 

ou  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
and  Bering  Sea! — A.  Yes:    I  have 
male  and  female  seals,  bnt  I  sappose     Qeo.  Ball,  p.  482. 
p  per  cent  that  I  have  taken  wonld  be 
sr  cent  females,  or  even  more. 

)  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  taken  were  cowsf — ^A. 
per  cent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  bnlls  are  not  migra- 


the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows.    I  think  cows  sleep 
are  more  easily  approached.    IS^ever 
seven  old  bnlls  on  the  coast  of  Wash-    ^  Wilton  c.  Bennett,  p. 
my  life,  but  have  taken  a  few  pups  ^^' 


9  majority  of  the  seals  taken  are  cows.    ITever  killed  but  two 
my  life.    Have  killed  quite  a  number 
'  seals  and  some  young  males  2  or  3     Edward  Benson,  p,  277. 


sealing  about  three  months  and  got     Thos,  Brown  (No,  i), 
eals,  most  all  females.    •    •    •  p.  319. 

not  enter  Bering  Sea,  and  returned  to  Victoria  in  April, 
^as  ftiUy  80  per  cent  females. 

>u  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
and  Bering  Sea! — ^A.  Mostly  females, 
percentage  of  the  skins  you  have     Daniel  Claussen^p All. 
cowsf — ^A.  About  80  per  cent. 

r  experience,  observation,  and  conver- 
seal  hunters,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that     Leander  Cox,  p,  417. 
cent  of  their  catch  are  females. 

;he  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 

I  of  every  ten  seals  killed  in  pelagic     JohnD6hm,p,25>9, 

females. 

)  schooner's  catch  examined  at  TJna- 

J9,  and  there  were  found  a  large  per-     M.C,Ers)c\ne,p.4S2. 

female  seals  among  them. 

token  probably  four  out  of  five  are  fe-     ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

\  taken  by  them  [the  0.  JT.  White  and     George  Fogei,  p,  424. 
anning]  were  nearly  all  females. 

ver  killed  an  old  bull  in  my  life,  nor     Luke  Frank,p.  294. 
L  one  the  last  few  years. 
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Q.  Do  you  l^now  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  take 

r  4X      rr     i^    11'     ^^  ^^^  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea? — ^A,  The  majorit 

p.m^         ^a»fc?m,  ^^  ^^^^  ,^^^  females.    Last  year  I  killed  72,  aoi 

out  of  the  72  there  was  only  3  males. 
Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  taken  were  cows  1— A. 
About  90  to  95  per  cent. 

Off  Gape  Flattery  there  is  hardly  a  dozen  large  males  taken  out  oi 

every  thousand   large    seals  whose    skins  arc 

ThoB,  Frazer,  p,  865.     called  first  class;  all  the  males  taken  heie  arc 

small  ones. 

The  next  vessel  I  went  on  was  the  Vanderbilt    We  did  not  enter  th< 
nr     rv.  i<yr       Bcriug  Sca  ou  that  trip  either.    We  got  about  354 

Wm.  Frazer,  p.  427.        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^1  females. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  ii 
J  nr  «.    7         the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea! — About  90  per  ceo 

^Mward  W.  Fancke,  p.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  females. 

Q.  Whatpercentageofthe  skins  you  have  takei 
were  cows!— A.  About  90  per  cent. 

J^hn  FgfB,  p.  429.  We  caught  about  160  seals  before  entering  thi 

sea.    Over  100  of  them  were  cows. 

And  caught  1,400  seals  on  that  voyage.    We  caught  someaUttle 

ways  from  Victoria,  and  on  the  way  up  to  the  Ber- 
Geo.  Grady, p.  433.        ing  Sea,  but  the  most  of  them,  about  1,200,  we 

caught  in  the  Bering  Sea.  I  was  told  by  the  men 
that  they  were  nearly  all  females,  and  I  thought  so  too,  from  the  miU^ 
that  I  saw  in  their  breasts  when  they  were  on  tiie  deck.  I  saw  over  a 
hundred  little  pup  seals  taken  out  of  the  seals,  which  they  threw  over- 
board. 

W.  P.  Griffith,  p.  260.       To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  about 

seven  of  every  ten  seals  killed  in  pelagic  sealing 
are  females. 

Females  are  most  plentiful  about  the  Vancouver  coast  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  very  few  others  be- 

A.  J,  GuUd,  p.  231.       ing  secured  during  that  period,  the  males  having 

mostly  gone  north  previously. 

Q.  What  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by  hunting 

vessels  in  the  IN'orth  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea?— ^ 
CAM.  H,  Hagman,  p.  Mostly  females.    The  biggest  percentage,  I  think, 

are  females. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  them  are  cows! — ^A.  I  couldn't  teU  yon. 

Q.  Out  of  a  hundred  seals  that  you  would  catch  ordinarily,  what  part 
of  them  would  be  cows? — A.  I  am  under  oath,  and  I  could  not  tell  yon 
exactly.    All  I  can  say  is,  the  greater  portion  of  them. 

Think  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  about  equally  divided  between 

females  and  males.    Have  taken  a  number  of 

Hwry  Saldane,  p.  281.  yearling  seals  and  some  two  and  three  year  old 

maleA.    Have  never  killed  an  old  bnlL 
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Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  yon  or  usually  kiUed  bybunt- 
iog  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea? — 
A.  Govs  altogether;  nothing  but  cows.    I  never     h,  Barmsen,  p.  442. 
caaght  a  bull  in  my  life  and  I  have  got  about 
10,000  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea! — ^A.  Two- thirds  of 
them  are  females.  Wm.  Henaon,  p,  483. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have 
taken  were  cowsf — A.  Two-thirds,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 

e  Pacific  and  Bering  Seaf — ^A.  The  seals  that 
I  have  taken  were  principally  females.  ui^^^^  ^'  Hoffman,  p. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have 
taken  were  cowsf — ^A.  About  95  per  cent  of  them  were  cows. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by  the 
hnntiDg  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  or  Bering 
Sea!— A.  Females.  QM$tav€lBaao8on,p.iiO. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  them  are  females! — ^A. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  you  ever  get  hold  of  a  male. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by  bunt- 
ing vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Berin  g  Sea  f — 
A.  Females,  principally.  Frank  Johnson,  p.  441. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  them?  For  instance,  if 
you  kill  100  seals,  how  many  males  would  you  get! — A.  Perhaps  two. 
^ou  Btrike  a  few  bulls  when  you  get  further,  say,  towards  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  sex  of  the  seals  usually  killed  by 
knntere  employed  on  vessels  under  my  command, 
Iwth  in  the  ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  were  cows.    I     •'«.  Kieman,  p.  450. 

say  that  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  those 

each  year  were  of  that  sex. 


.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken 
Kfes^^'*"^  ^""^  ^^™^  Sea!-A.  Principally     ^has.  Lutjens^p,  458. 

0*  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  taken  were  cowsf — A. 
^bont90per  cent. 

We  caught  about  400  or  500  seals  before  we  got  to  the  Bering  Sea.    I 
^ont  know  the  precise  number.    They  were  bulls 
^  females  mixed  in,  but  the  genersJ  run  of  them      Wm.  Melaaao,  p.  461. 
^ere  females. 

.  Q*  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by 
gttnting  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  or  Bering      ^,       ^     „  ^ 
*aUA.  Principally  females.  ^^^*^"^  McLean,  p. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  judgment  as  to  theper- 
yj^tagef    Out  of  a  hundred  that  you  kiU,  how  many  of  them  would 
^females! — ^A.  Say  I  would  bring  2,000  seals  in  here,    I  may  have 
Probably  about  100  males;  that  is  a  large  average. 
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The  seals  killed  by  me  were  about  half  male^  and  halt  m-it^' 

Have  killed  but  one  old  bull  Id  my  life.  I^^' 

Fredk,  Ma$<m,  p.  284.      killed  quite  a  number  of  yearling  seals,  but  sf^ 

examined  them  as  to  sex. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  yon  bave  Him 

the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea!— A.  Mostly  femiV'. 
Frank  Moreau,  p.  468.        Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  yoc  ^ 

taken  were  cowst — ^A.  I  should  judge  al>o«> 
per  cent. 


Niles  Nelson,  p,  469. 


I  can  not  give  the  exact  estimate  of  the  s^x.^ 
I  know  that  a  large  portion  of  them  are  feaiik^ 


We  find  pups  in  the  cow  seals  up  to  the  time  they  get  to  theKi^ 

lof  Islands  in  June,  but  when  they  come  off'^* 

mi€9  KeUon,  p,  470.      Pribilof  Islands  they  have  bred,  and  are  in  s^ 

for  the  remainder  of  the  killing  season. 

In  going  up  the  coast  to  Unamak  Pass  we  caught  about  400  je^"^ 

mostly  females  with  young,  and  put  their  5kiD>'^ 
John  OUen,  p.  471.         board  the  Danube^  an  English  steamboat  it^ 

tack  Bay,  and  after  we  got  into  the  Bering  ^ 
we  caught  220.  We  had  200  at  the  time  the  lieutenant  ordered  ii?t^ 
of  the  sea,  the  remainder  we  caught  after. 

We  began  sealing  off  Gape  Flattery  and  captured  about  300 »» 

along  the  coast,  most  all  of  which  were  femii 
Charles  Peterson,  p.  345.  and  yearlings.    We  did  not  capture  over  50  aai 

all  told,  on  this  voyage.    •    •    • 
About  90  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  we  captured  in  the  water  f 
female  seals.    We  caught  350  seals  along  the  ooast,  all  of  which  i 
females  excepting  20. 
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111  my  conversation  with  men  engaged  in  seaMiantiiig  in  the  oi)en 

water  of  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  I  have 

not  been  able  to  get  sufficient  infonnation  to  form     Franeit  Tuttle,  p,  488. 

a  reliable  estimate  of  the  average  number  saved 

ontof  the  total  number  shot,  nor  of  the  percentage  of  females  killed. 
As  a  rule,  hunters  are  extremely  reticent  about  giving  information 
on  the  subject  to  officers  of  the  Government,  but  from  the  well-known 
bet  that  the  female  seal  is  much  more  easily  approached  than  the 
male  and  sleeps  more  frequently  on  the  water  and  is  less  active  when 
carrying  her  young,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  female  is  the  one  that 
18  being  killed  by  the  hunter. 

I  believe  the  number  they  secure  is  small  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber they  destroy.    Were  it  males  only  that  they    y.    . ,  nr  r  ,         icm 
Hied  the  damage  would  be  temporary,  but  it  is    ^*"**'  WeUter,  p.  184. 
itostly  females  that  they  kill  in  the  open  waters. 

It  was  freely  admitted  by  the  pelagic  hunters  with  whom  I  conversed 
that  but  a  very  small  per  cent  of  their  catch  was    ^  --  -«,„.  ^ 

males,  and  I  found  their  statements  in  this  re-  *^'  ^'  ^♦"♦*"«''  i*-  ^• 
spect  verified  by  the  dealers  who  bought  or  handled  the  skins  and 
phkcedthem  on  the  market.  They  are  known  to  the  trade  as  the 
'^Northwest  Coast  catch,"  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  a  portion  of 
the  skin  on  the  belly  of  the  female  heavy  with  pup  or  giving  suck  to 
her  young  is  worthless,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  why 
they  are  sold  so  much  less  than  prime  skins  in  the  London  market.  They 
alsofiiTther  stated  that  the  two  most  profitable  periods  for  them  to  catch 
seal  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  females  were  heavy  with 
pup  and  frequently  found  asleep  on  the  water,  and  in  the  summer,  after 
^e  mother  seal  had  given  birth  to  her  young  and  gone  out  into  the 
sea  to  feed,  at  which  time  she  was  easily  approached. 

We  shot  mostly  females.  g^.  Zammitt,  p,  607. 

I  never  paid  any  particular  attention  as  to  the  exact  number  of  or 
proportion  of  each  sex  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea,     ^.  .    ,  nn-.       inr, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  larger  portion  of  them    ^*^*^^  Wh^,p.i^. 
were  females,  and  were  mothers  giving  milk. 
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Abont  seven  years  since  I  was  on  the  revenue- cutter  Cor  win  when 
seized  the  sealing  schooner  San  Diego  in  £er- 

.  Sea.  On  the  schooner's  deck  were  found  the  •^**-  ^'  Dougltas^p.  420. 
^ies  of  some  twenty  seals  that  had  recently  been  killed.  An  exami- 
iiation  of  the  bodies  disclosed  that  all  of  them,  with  but  a  single  ex- 
^tioB,  were  females,  and  had  their  young  inside  or  were  giving  suck 
to  their  young. 

Oat  of  some  500  or  600  skins  on  board  I  only  found  some  5  of  the 
OQmber  that  were  taken  from  males.  I  have  also  been  present  at  nu- 
ineroas  other  seizures  of  sealing  vessels,  some  eighteen  in  number,  and 
UDeng  the  several  thousand  sluns  seized  I  found  oiv  examiuflttiQw  tb&t 
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repairs  at  the  harbor  named.  The  catch  amounted  to  172  ikins^tb 
were  all  taken  in  Bering  Sea  at  various  distances  from  the  seal  i^^i 
and  of  this  number  only  three  were  those  of  male  seals,  one  of  tk 
being  an  old  bull,  and  the  other  two  being  younger  males. 

In  July,  1887, 1  captured  the  XK)aching  schooner  Ai^  J>aSjr^ 

she  was  hovering  about  the  islands.   I  vom 
A.  P.  Xoit^  p.  d9.         the  seal  skins  she  had  on  board,  and  aboot  ^  \ 

cent  were  skins  of  females.  In  1888  or  I8S9 1 
amined  something  like  5,000  skins  at  ITnalaska  which  had  been  tti 
from  schooners  engaged  in  x>elagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea,  andatie 
80  to  85  per  cent  were  skins  of  females. 

In  1891  the  schooner  J.  H.  Lewis  was  caught  near  the  islands  by 

Russian  gunboat  Aleut  and  foand  to  hare 

loffcom^iS^/ISif)  ®^"^®  ^^  board.    I  made  a  personal  eiamisir 
^  ^'  of  these  skins,  and  found  that  from  90  to  ^ 

cent  were  those  of  female  seals.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Eo^i 
commissioners,  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Davsoa 
this  fact  when  they  visited  the  islands  in  1891,  showing  them  tbej^t 
I  opened  a  few  bundles  of  the  skins  for  their  inspection  and  ofi^ 
show  all  of  them,  but  they  said  they  were  satisfied  withont  lootisj 
any  more  than  those  already  opened.  I  remember  that  a  8cbo( 
from  Victoria  was  also  seized  at  the  islands  about  three  years  a^ 
the  Russian  authorities  with  33  skins  on  board,  which  were  nearl; 
taken  from  female  seals. 

And  (2)  because  I  have  personally  inspected  skins  taken  npoi 

three  schooners  Onward^  Caroline^  and  lioi 
T.  F,  Morgan,  p,  64.      which  skins  taken  in  Bering  Sea  were  laoc 

Unalaska  and  were  then  personally  inspect 
me  in  the  month  of  May,  1887.  The  total  number  of  skins  so  exa; 
by  me  was  about  2,000,  and  of  that  number  at  least  80  per  oeni 
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caught  about  185  seals,  mostly  females  in     C^m.  Adair,  p.  400. 
;,  and  we  killed  them  while  they  were  asleep 
3  water. 

jt  of  the  seal  killed  by  me  have  been  fe-     Akatootp.  237. 
with  pup. 

irge  majority  of  seal  taken  on  the  coast  and  in  Bering  Sea  are 

with  pup  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  with  milk 

ring  Sea.    A  few  young  male  seal  are  taken     ^eter  Andenan,  p.  313. 

North  Pacific  Ocean  from  2  to  3.  years  old. 

never  taken  an  old  bull  in  the  Noith  Pacific  Ocean  in  my  life. 

yearlings  have  been  taken  by  me,  but  not  many. 

sealed  along  the  coast  and  captured  154;     •?•  AndridM,  p.  ^li, 
sJl  of  them  were  pregnant  females. 

mt  90  per  cent  of  those  saved  are  females,     CKa$.  Avery,  p.  218. 
tie  greater  number  with  young. 

it  all  seal  that  I  have  killed  have  been  pregnant  cows.    Have 
a  few  male  seals  from  1  to  4  years  old,  I     ^^^  ^     j^      255. 
.    Have  never  killed  an  old  bull. 

What  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken  were  with  pupt — 
bout  99  per  cent  of  the  cows  taken  wore  with 
there  may  be  one  in  a  hundred  that  is  either     Oeo,  Ball,  p.  482. 
Qt  pup  or  has  had  one. 

St  all  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.     Johnny  Baronovitch,  p. 

^   ^    276. 

St  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  female  with  pup.    Never 
[  but  one  old  bull  in  my  life.    I  have  killed  a 
many  small  bulls  and  a  great  many  yearling     MauHce  Bates,  p.  277. 
but  never  examined  the  latter  as  to  sex. 

renty-five  per  cent  of  the  seal  taken  on  the     Martin  Ben$on,  p.  405. 
b  are  cows  with  pup. 

)  left  Port  Townsend  in  May  and  sealed  south  to  Gape  Flattery  and 

went  north  along  the  coast  until  we  came  to 

lak  Pass,  and  captured  from  three  to  four     Bernhardt  Bleidner,  p. 

red  seals.    Most  all  were  females  and  hiid  315. 

in  them.    I  think  fully  two-thirds  of  all  we 

lit  were  females,  and  a  few  were  bulls.  •  •  • 

d  secured  500  skins  along  the  coast,  most  all  of  which  were  preg- 

females. 

lave  never  killed  any  full  grown  cows  on  the  coast  that  did  not 
pups  in  them,  and  I  have  hunted  all  the  way     ^ouw-ofciip  p,  37fi. 
the  Columbia  Biver  to  Barclay  Sound,  * 
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We  left  y ictoria  about  May,  going  north,  and  sealed  all  the  wi 

the  Bering  Sea.    We  had  about  sixty  befor 
Tko$.  Bradley,  p.  406.  tering  the  Bering  Sea,  nearly  all  of  which 

females  with  young  pups  in  them. 

The  seal  captured  by  us  along  the  coast  in  1890  were  all  gray 

TT^^  n^^^  «  QiT    mal^-    I  do  not  know  the  sex  of  those  tak< 
Menrif  Brawn,  p.  317.  ^^  Indians  on  the  coast  in  that  year. 

Henry  Brown,  p.  318.      OuT  last  catch  of  seals  on  the  coast  were  a 
exclusively  gravid  females. 

I  think  more  than  one-half  the  seals  caught  on  the  coast  are 

that  have  pups  in  them.    Cows  caught  in  th 
Peier  Brawn,  p.  377.    ter  part  of  May  and  June  have  black  pn 

them,  which  we  sometimes  cut  out  and  skin. 

Most  all  the  seals  that  we  shot  and  secured  were  females  an^ 
Tho9.BrowniKo,i),p.  JO^r^g  pups  in  them,  and  we  would  somei 

319.  skin  them.    •    •    • 

Oommenced  sealing   off  Gape  Flattery  ai 

the  seals  which  we  caught  were  pregnant  females. 

We  had  250  seals  before  entering  the  sea,  the  largest  x>ercenta 

t%^  Th,imm  V V  #\  ^^^^^  ^®^®  females,  most  of  them  having  y 
J»w.  Brown  {No,  £),  p^^pg  jj^  them.    I  saw  some  of  the  young 

^'  taken  out  of  them. 

On  my  last  sealing  cruise  this  spring  we  caught  five  seals;  t 

them  were  females  and  had  pups  in  them;  1 
LandU  Cailapa,  p.  S79,  of  them  were  young  and  smaller  seals  and 

black  whiskers.  None  but  fiiU-grown  cows 
white  whiskers,  but  young  cows  and  young  bulls  have  black  whis 
About  half  of  all  the  seals  captured  along  the  coast  have  white  i 
kers,  and  are  cows  with  pups  in  them.  Most  all  ftill-grown  cows 
are  caught  have  pups  in  them.  Once,  late  In  the  season,  I  caa| 
full-grown  barren  cow  with  white  whiskers. 

Majority  of  seals  taken  are  females  with  young.  We  canght  a  1 
i^r  ^  X  11  oKo  number  of  pups  in  the  early  part  of  the  sefi 
Chas.  CampMi,  p.  256.  jy^^  ^^^  ^^^^  particular  notice  of  the  sex. 

Jno>  c.  Cantweli,p.  407.      And  that  76  per  cent  of  seals  shot  in  the  5 
Pacific  Ocean  are  females  heavy  with  young. 

About  85  per  cent  of  my  catch  of  seals  along  the  coast  of  the  Nt 

Pacific  were  females,  and  most  all  of  them  ^ 

Joi,  L.  Carthcut,  p.  409.  COWS  in  pup,  and  I  used  to  kill  most  of  tiiem  \9 

asleep  on  the  water. 

Chae.  ChalUdi,  p.  411.      Most  of  the  seals  we  killed  going  up  the  » 

were  females  heavy  with  pup.    I  think  9  on 
every  10  were  females. 
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Not  quite  half  of  all  seals  caught  along  the  coast  are  cows  with  pups 
in  them.    About  half  are  young  seals,  both  male 
and  female,  and  the  rest  (a  small  number)  are     Charlie,  p,  306. 
medinmsized  males.    We  never  get  any  old  bulls 
worth  speaking  of,  and  we  do  not  catch  as  many  gray  pups  now  as 
formerly.    Have  not  caught  any  gray  pups  this  year.    Do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  them.    Have  never  caught  any  full-grown  cows 
without  pups  in  them,  and  have  never  caught  any  cows  in  milk  along 
the  coast 

Most  of  the  seals  killed  by  me  have  been  fe-  8ifMonCkin'koo-ton,p. 
males  with  young.    •    •    •  256. 

The  few  male  seals  taken  by  me  I  do  not  know  their  ages.  Quite 
anomber  of  yearlings  are  taken,  the  majority  of  which  are  females; 
have  taken  a  few  bidls  in  my  life. 

Of  those  secured,  the  larger  part  by  far  were  fe- 
males, and  the  majority  of  these  were  pregnant     Juliua  Christiansen,  p. 
eovs.  ^^^• 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  with  young.    A 
few  male  seals  have  been  taken  by  me,  their  ages 
ranging  ftom  one  to  five  years  old.    Killed  three     Peter  Church,  p,  267. 
hffge  bulls  during  my  life. 

A  great  many  years  ago  we  used  to  catch  about  one-half  cows  and 
one-half  young  seals.    I  never  caught  any  seals 
along  the  coast  that  had  given  birth  to  their     droue  Jim,  p,  380. 
young  and  that  had  milk   in   their  breasts.    I 
nevCT  captured  any  barren  cows.    •    •    •    And  we  secured  ten  seals 
in  all,  five  of  which  had  pups  in  them.    I  know  this  because  I  saw  the 
pups  when  we  cut  the  carcasses  open.    •    •    •    The  other  five  seals 
were  smaller  and  probably  male  and  female. 

When  sealing  along  the  coast  it  is  seldom  that  I  have  seen  or  cap- 
tared  an  old  bull.  I  have  caught  quite  a  large  ^  m  i  i. 
nnmber  of  gray  pups  or  yearlings,  and  they  are  38^"*"^  ciapianhoo,  p. 
about  equally  male  and  female.  About  one-half 
of  all  seals  that  I  have  caught  in  the  strait  or  on  the  coast  were  full- 
grown  cows  with  pups  in  them,  and  I  have  never  caught  a  full-grown 
barren  cow,  nor  one  that  had  given  birth  to  her  young,  and  was  in  milk. 

About  half  the  seals  killed  by  me  have  been  cows  with  pup.    I  never 
shot  hut  two  old  bulls  in  my  life.    Have  shot  a 
few  yearling  seals.    The  young  male  seals  1  have      William  Clark,  p,  293. 
^mii  were  between  two  and  three  years  old,  I 

think. 

The  se^s  we  catch  along  the  coast  are  nearly  all  pregnant  females, 
^t  is  seldom  we  capture  an  old  bull,  and  what 
J^es  we  get  are  usually  young  ones.    I  have  fire-     Chriet  ciaueen,  p,  320. 
qoently  geeu  oow  seals  cut  open  and  the  unborn 
pups  cat  out  of  them  and  they  would  live  for  several  days.    This  is  a 
ft^aent  oceurrenoe. 
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of  tlie  voyage,  and  noted  in  my  book  the  number  of  seals  taken  a 
their  sex. 

Majority  of  seals  taken  are  cows  with   pnp.     Onee  in  a  while 

Charlie Dahtiin,p.m.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'     ^  ^^^  yearlings  are  Ul 

'^         also. 

From  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  taken  were  motii 

in  young,  and  when  cut  open  on  det^  we  foo 
Ja$.  Daigarduo,  p.d6i.  the  young  withiu  them. 


John  Dalton,  p,  417. 


We  had  between  100  and  300  seals  before  esA 
ing  the  sea.    Most  all  them  were  females  li 
pups  in  them. 


Of  the  seals  that  were  caught  off  the  coast  folly  00  ont  of  eTeiy  1 

had  youug  paps  in  them.     The  boats  would  bii 
Aiferd  J)ardean,p.  822.the  seals  killed  on  board  the  vessel  and  we  wo€ 

take  the  young  pups  out  and  skin  tiiem.  If  ti 
pup  is  a  good,  nice  one,  we  would  skin  it  and  keep  it  for  ourselTes. 
had  eight  such  skins  myself.  Four  out  of  five,  if  caught  in  May  oti^ 
would  be  alive  when  we  cut  them  out  of  the  mothers.  One  of  them  i 
kept  for  pietty  near  three  weeks  alive  on  deck  by  feeding  it  on  ft^ 
densed  milk.  One  of  the  men  finally  killed  it  because  it  cried  sopitafoB 

In  all  of  my  experience  in  sealing  on  this  coast  I  have  klDed  bnt  oi 

cow  seal  that  had  milk  in  her  breast,  and  that  bi 
Frank  DavU,  p.  383.      given  birth  to  her  pup.     I  do  not  know  what  1) 

came  of  the  pup.  I  have  killed  a  very  few  bam 
cows  along  the  coast.  Kearly  all  of  the  full-grown  cows  along  the  ooa 
have  pups  in  them. 

Most  of  the  seals  caught  on  the  coast  are  females  with  p&ps ' 
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!t  Victoria  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  went  soutlx  to  Gape 
>ealing  around  tliere  two  or  three  mouths, 
started  north  to  the  Bering  Sea,  sealing     Bichard  Dolan,  p.  418. 
ray  up.    We  had  between  200  and  300 
ore  entering  the  sea,  a  great  many  of  them  being  females  with 
/hem. 

ormation  and  observation  is  tliat  a  very  large  proportion  of 
led  along  the  coast  and  at  sea  from  Ore- 
e  Aleutian  Islands  are  female  seals  with  ^^^'  ^'  -0<>«^'«*;  P> 
;hink  not  less  than  95  per  cent. 

dians  left  their  homes  in  March  and  remained  away  until  May. 

ating  lodges  were  on  some  small  islands 

f  Dundas  Island.    From  what  they  tell      '^w.  Duncan,  p.  279. 

ajority  of  seals  taken  by  them  have  been 

nth.  young. 

caught  9  seals  this  year  5  of  which  had 

ihem;  the  small  ones  did  not  have  pups     Ellahush,  p.  3S5, 
•    •    • 

months  of  January  and  February  the  pups  in  the  cows  are  so 
,t  you  will  not  notice  them  unless  you  cut  the  belly  open.  All 
n  cows  that  I  have  killed  along  the  coast  had  pups  in  them, 
I  never  killed  but  one  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  and 
lilk,  and  have  no  recollection  of  having  killed  a  barren  cow. 
iger  ones  do  not  have  pups  in  them,  and  are  about  one-half 
.  one-half  female. 

nt  north  to  the  Bering  Sea,  sealing  all.the  way  up,  and  got 

before  entering  the  sea.    Most  of  them 

8,  nearly  all  of  which  had  pups  in  them.      Geo.  FairckUd,  p.  423. 

some  of  the  pups  alive  out  of  the  bodies 

males. 

U  of  the  females  taken  are  with  young,  or     ^.  F.  Feeny,  p,  220. 


^ere  cow  seals  with  pup  among  the  seals  that  I  have  taken, 

I't  know  how  many.    I  have  never  taken      chief  Frank,  p.  280. 
dim  my  life. 

:  the  seals  taken  by  me  are  about  half  females  with' pup,  and 
tte  one  and  two  year  old  males  and  year-     ^^^  ^^^^      294. 
ver  examined  the  yearungs  as  to  sex. 

lat  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken  were  with  pupt — 
hat  are  killed  in  the  Pacific  are   with 
those  that  are  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  ^g^'****'"  ^-  Franklin,  p. 
n  delivered  of  pups  on  the  islands  and  are 
t. 

your  experience,  while  you  were  hunting  seals,  nearly  all  the 
it  you  killed  were  cows  and  nearly  all       _  ..     _  _     , ,. 
Bt— A.  Nearly  all  the  cows  that  were  436.  '^' 

the  Pacifio  were  with  pup,  and  conse- 
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quently  the  pups  were  all  killed.     As  I  said  beftre,  oat  of  72sttfcM 
I  killed,  there  were  only  3  males. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  yw  te^ 
^^^^  ^'  J^ncfca,  p.  taken  were  with  pupf— A.  About  60  per  «i 
*^'  were  with  pup. 

Most  all  the  seals  taken  by  me  were  females  with  pap.   Host  of  ^ 

seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  hare  been  cows  wni 

Chad  George,  p.  865.     milk.    Have  never  taken  a  bull  seal  off  tkcdtf 

of  Washington,  but  have  taken  a  feir  faitto 
north.    A  few  young  males  are  taken  off  the  coast  of  WashingtoiL 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  sex  of  seals  we  kiUed  in  ^ 

North  Pacific,  bnt  know  that  a  great  many  d 
Thoe.  Qib9on,p.^2.      them  were  cows   that  had  pupsiu  themYSod*^ 

killed  most  of  them  while  they  were  asleepontk 
water. 

Most  of  the  seals  killed  are  cows  with  pup.     A  few  males  areUU 

averaging  from  1  to  4  years  old.    Have  kilJed  I* 

Ja$,  Gondowen,  p.  259.    one  old  bull  in  my  life.     A  few  yearlings  are  tii^ 

the  majority  of  which  are  females. 

yiooU  Gregoroffei  ah,      Very  few  females  taken  in  this  region  bd  0 
P'  234.  pregnant. 

We  captured  63  seals,  all  of  which  were  females,  and  all  were  pf 

nant.     With  regard  to  pregnancy,  I  may  »« 
B.  M,  GreenUaf,  p,  22i.  that  the  seals  taken  off  the  coast  of  Yancos^ 

Island  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  those  ta^ 
farther  north.    •    •    • 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  hunters  and  masters  who  sail  from  dis 
port,  and  board  all  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  of  that  class.  Tkee 
men  all  acknowledge  that  nearly  all  the  seals  taken  off  the  Fa^ 
coast  are  females,  and  that  they  are  nearly  all  with  young. 

We  began  seahng  off  the  northern  coast  of  California  and  foOo*^ 

the  sealing  herd  northward,  capturing  aboot  7* 
Arthur  Griffin,  p.  325.  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  two-thirds « 

which  were  females  with  pup:  the  balance  woj 
young  seals,  both  male  and  female.  We  captured  between  900  aw 
1,000  on  the  coast,  most  all  of  which  were  females  with  pups. 

About  nine  out  of  ten  seal  killed  in  a  season  are  females  wi&F^ 

But  a  very  few  males  were  taken,  their  ages  raaf* 

Jaa.  Griffin,  p.  483.       ing  from  1  to  4  years.    But  one  old  bull  was  takea 

in  the  season. 

The  catch  was  mostly  females.    Those  we  p^ 
Joe.  Grffmee,  p.  434.      in  the  ITorth  Pacific  were  females  in  pup,  and  tbj* 

taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  cows  giving  ^ 

Of  the  skins  taken  in  this  region  fiilly  nine-tenths  are  pregoaD^**' 

milking  females,  but  I  never  saw  a  young  pipf 
A.  J.  Q%i1d^  p.  23i«      Wijb  ^^VftT«   \j»st^^  bulls  were  never  takeo,  ^ 
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;X>ercentage  of  the  cows  are  taken  with  pupf — A.  All  the 

have-aJl  the  grown  females  have.    chas.M.  Hoffman,  p.  A35. 
m  you  nnd  a  barren  one. 

majority  of  seals  taken  are  females  with  young.    Only  two 

ere  taken  by  me  last  year  out  of  the 

taken.     But  very  few  yearlings  are     MarHn  HannoH,p.i^. 

id  no  attention  to  sex.    A  few  male 

aken  between  two  and  four  years  old^  I  think. 

',  percentage  of  the  cows  taken  are  with  pupsf — ^A.  You  can 

''?''?*.  SS'"^^^  ""^  *^^™-     You  get      ff,  sam.en,p.i42. 

>ut  of  1,000  seals.  '"^ 

Denced  sealing  right  off  the  coast;  went  as  far  south  as  the 

^ast  and  then  hunted  north  to  the  west 

Dcouver  Islands ;  caught  500  skins  dur-     t/a«.  Harriaon,  p.  326. 

son ;  almost  aU  of  them  were  pregnant 

it  of  a  hundred  seals  taken  about  90  per  cent  would  be  fe- 

young  pups  in  them. 

[  the  white  hunter  kills  mostly  cow  seal     Sam  Hayikahtla,  p.  240. 


ten  conversed  with  masters,  seamen,  and  hunters  engaged 

ihe  fur-seals,  and  their  statements  to  me 

s  been  that  the  capture  of  a  male  seal     J»  if*  Hay$,p,  27. 

r ;  that  nearly  all  of  their  catch  were  cow 

f  with  young,  or  those  who  had  given  birth  to  their  young 

ids,  and  gone  out  to  the  fishing  bank  to  feed,  and  that  they 

)  proiK)rtion  of  those  killed  and  wounded. 

i  percentage  of  thecows  you  have  taken      Wm.  Hen$on,p.  483. 
pupf — ^A«  At  least  60  per  cent  were 


^Is  secured  in  a  season  fully  70  per  cent  are  females,  and  of 

than  60  per  cent  are  pregnant  and 
vs.   The  males  taken  are  about  equally    Norman  Hodgson,p,  367. 
[lumbers  between  yearlings  and  bache- 
le  ages  of  2  to  5  years;  bulls  are  seldom  shot. 

;  x>ercentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken  were  with  pupt— 
the  same  amount  [about  96  per  cent!      ,  ,  ^  „  ^ 

j^p^  *  ■■     And.  J,  Hoffman,  p,  iA6, 

a 

seals  taken  are  females  with  young.    •    •    •    A  few 
ure  taken.    I  would  say  they  are  gen- 
•  4  years  old.    A*  few  yearlings  are     E.Hof8tad,p,2eo. 
tly  females.    About  five  bull  seal  are 
>f  every  hundred  taken. 

le-half  of  those  caught  along  the  coast  were  fdll-grown  cows 
n  them ;  a  few  were  medium-sized  males, 
\t  were  younger  seals  of  both  sexes.    I     Alfred  lrving,p.  380w 
caught  a  full-grown  cow  in  the  straits 
e  coast  that  did  not  have  a  pup  in  her. 


lahkOjp.^Sl, 


miles  off  Cape  Flattery,  until  about  scTeii  ye* 
ago;  since  then  I  have  freqaently  gone  u  £ 
south  as  the  Golambia  fiiver  and  totheiH^ 
ward  to  the  fex  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  folly  one-half  of  tiiess 
we  catch  are  cows  with  young  in  them.  I  have  been  oat  sealing  od 
tliis  year  and  we  captured  three  seals,  one  of  which,  m  dinding  the 
up,  became  mine.  The  one  I  got  was  a  fall-grown  cow  with  a  pup 
it.  In  the  months  of  January  and  February  the  paps  in  tht  cow  i 
so  small  that  one  will  not  notice  whether  the  cow  is  pr^^nantorB 
unless  he  cuts  her  open,  but  later  on  in  the  season  it  may  be  oImoh 
without  cutting  them  open. 


f 
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The  female  seals  go  through  the  passes  firom  the  Padfic  Ocean  m\ 

Bering  Sea  between  Jane  25th  and  July  1^ 

Victor  Jaoob8on,p.d2S,  Females  killed  previous  to  this  time  I  foand  lii 

pups,  but  none  with  pups  alter  that  latter  dut 

We  began  to  seal  when  about  20  miles  oflF  Cape  Flattery.    We  ▼orka 

toward  the  northwest  and  captured  between  ^ 
James  Jamie8an,p,  929.  and  100  seals  on  the  coast,  about  two-thini$  <« 

which  were  females,  with  pup ;  the  balance  w«< 
yearlings  consisting  of  male  aud  female;  aft^*  which  we  ran  into  Bar 
clay  Sound  for  supplies,  from  which  place  we  worked  to  the  northward 
toward  the  Bering  Sea.  We  captured  about  80  seals  while  en  ronteK 
the  sea;  about  two- thirds  of  these  were  females,  with  pup,  the  bahof^ 
being  yearUugs  about  one-half  male  and  one-half  female. 

We  began  sealing  off  Barclay  Sound  and  caught  three  skins  only,  ^ 
of  which  were  females  with  pup.    ♦    •    • 
In  hunting  along  the  coast,  I  think  about  80  per  cent  of  those  ve 

caught  were  females,  and  most  of  thep  were  earn 
Jamea  Jamieson,  p.  330.  ing  their  young.    We  seldom  caught  any  old  buil^ 

but  caught  a  tew  of  the  younger  males.   I  ba^ 


^r  2.x.  ^ 


^±.^ 
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Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.     -^r.  r^i...^^  ^  om 

/-.  1.M  Tj  "L   11  •    T_'ii  J  x'  x'      Jaolc  Johnson,  p.  zoU, 

Once  m  a  while  an  old  boll  is  kiUed.  '  ^ 

Have  been  out  this  season,  and  caught  13  seals  around  Cape  Flat- 
tery, seven  of  which  had  pups  in  them,  the  bal-  g^i^^^j^  Johnson  p  388. 
anee  being  young  seals,  about  one-half  each  of  '  ^' 

male  and  female.    •    •    • 

In  all  of  my  experience  as  a  seal  hunter  I  have  captured  but  one  or 
two  old  bulls. 

A  large  proportion  of  seals  killed  by  me  were   Johnnie  Johntin,  p.  282. 
cows  with  pup.    Have  killed  a  very  few  old  bulls 
and  some  yearUugs. 

Host  of  the  seal  I  have  taken  have  been  pregnant  cows.    But  a 
very  few  young  male  se^  are  taken  by  me  along     p  xahiktday,  p.  261. 

The  majority  of  seal  are  cows  with  pup.    A  few     PMUp  KoAwarojf,  p. 
males  are  taken,  about  four  or  five  years  old.         ^^' 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  taken  are  cows  with  pup.    Have 
killed  a  few  old  bidls.  and  have  taken  a  few  year-      ^.     ^  ,  ,^ 

lings  every  season.  ^•'•^  Kashwa,  p.  295. 

About  half  of  the  seals  killed  are  females  with  pup.    Have  killed 
Borne  yearling  seals,  but  never  killed  an  old  bull. 
The  young  males  I  killed  were  between  two  and     «/«m  Kasooh,  p.  296. 
tiuee  years  old. 

We  caught  somewhere  about  500  seals  before  entering  the  sea,  of  all 
kinds.    There  were  a  good  many  females  among 
them;  there  was  a  good  many  more  of  them  than     Jos.  Kean,p.  448. 
males,  but  the  exact  number  I  do  not  know.    The 
old  females  had  young  pups  in  them.    I  saw  them  taken  out,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  8fi£ined. 

We  sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  bore  due  north  to  the 
Bering  Sea.    When  we  arrived  there  we  had  some  . 
^e&^-flve  to  eighty  seals,  the  greater  part  of     Jm.  Kennedif,  p.  449. 
wliich  were  females,  some  ox  which  had  pups  in 


Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  were  females  with  pup;  have  taken  a 
W  male  seal  from  one  to  four  years  old.    A  very 
fej^e-li^g,  h.ve  b«n  tilled  b,  »e,  met.,  f.  ^   «>-~^  .• 

Those  taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  nearly  all  mother  seals  in  milk, 
that  had  left  their  young  and  were  in  search  of     j^  meman  p  450 

food.  fF'        ' 

The  majority  of  seals  taken  by  me  were  females  with  pup.    Have 
^ken  some  yearling  seals,  but  never  examined 
them  as  to  sex.    Have  killed  one  or  two  old  bulls     Bohert  Kooleo,  p.  29e. 
inmyUfe.    The  males  I  have  killed  have  been 
one  and  two  years  old,  I  think. 


f  hi. 


r 


Most  all  seals  that  I  have  taken  were  eowsi 
George  Laoheek,  p.  264.  pup.    A  few  male  seal  have  been  taken  by 

from  one  to  four  years  old. 

And  that  a  good  many  have  pups  in  them,  and  that  when  tlie  b 

come  aboard  loaded  with  seal  and  they  get  thro 

Jamet  Laflin,  p.  451.       the  skinning  of  them  they  woold  have  a  big 

of  pups  on  deck. 

I  did  not  pay  any  particnlar  attention  to  the  sex  of  the  seal^ 

caught  on  the  coast  or  in  the  sea  any  further  i 
Andrew  Laing,  p.  335.    we  got  a  number  of  the  yearlings  and  2-year 

on  the  coast,  and  that  I  have  seen  young  Uve  ] 
cut  out  of  their  dead  mothers  and  they  would  walk  around  od  ( 
and  bleat  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  die  of  starvation. 

We  had  a  good  catch,  having  taken  1,400  skins,  more  than  IM 

which  we  secured  on  the  coast.     Of  the  Isi 
Joe.  E,  Lennan,p.  370.  more  than  76  per  cent  were  female  pelts,  an 

these  about  60  per  cent  were  taken  from  pregi 
cows. 

xyu^u  x«wiK.«»,  p.  »uu.    1^^^  young  one  inside. 

Of  the  class  of  seals  taken  I  can  say,  from  personal  obserration 

board  sealing  vessels,  as  well  as  from  knovle 
leaao  Liehee,  p.  453.      gained  in  buying  and  handling  the  skins  fi 

seals  killed  in  the  Pacific,  that  in  the  spno^: 
per  cent  of  them  are  cows  heavy  with  pup;  4  per  cent  are  pups  1 
than  1  year  old,  born  the  previous  summer,  and  1  i>er  cent  males,  d 
of  the  latter  not  exceeding  two  or  three  years  old. 
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In  ike  year  1885,  six  hundred  (600)  far-seals  were  caught  during  the 
month  of  March  off  the  Farallon  Islands  (Cali- 
fornia).  In  subsequent  years  we  have  had  to  go    e.  W.  LUilejohn,  p,  457. 
&rther  north  each  year  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
spring  catch.  My  experience  has  been  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  all  seals 
taken  were  females,  and  of  these  two  thirds  (§)  were  mothers  in  milk. 

I  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  seals  taken  were  mothers  in 
pap,  or  mothers  giving  milk,  but  I  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  percentage.  ^w.  H.  Lang,  p.  457. 

On  my  last  trip  this  year,  when  hunting  seals  off  the  cape,  I  caught 
10  seals,  5  of  which  had  pups  in  them ;  the  rest  of 
them  were  from  1  to  2  years  old,  part  male  and  ^*^*"  ^^*'  ^'  ^^' 
part  female.  I  think  that  fiilly  one-half  of  the  seals  caught  along  the 
coast  are  full-grown  females  with  pups  in  them.  We  sometimes  catch 
a  few  medium-sized  males,  the  rest  being  younger  ones,  both  male  and 
female. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken     Chaa.  LutfcM,  p,  458. 
were  with  pup  t — ^A.  About  70  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

We  went  first  south  as  far  as  Gape  Blanco,  sealing  around  there  for 
about  two  months,  when  we  started  north  to  the 
Bering  Sea.    We  were  sealing  all  the  way  up  and     Thot.  Lyons,  p,  460. 
saoce^ed  in  capturing  138  seals  before  entering 
the  Bering  Sea.    The  majority  of  those  were  cows,  the  largest  portion 
of  which  had  pups  in  them.    I  know  that  from  the  fact  of  seeing  them 
taken  out  and  thrown  overboard. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  were  females  with  pup.    A  few  male  seal 
were  killed,  ages  ranging  from  1  to  6  years.    One      ^      ,-..,, 

old  bnUwa^  token.  Geo.  McAlpine,  p.  266. 

Host  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  with  pup.    The 
female  seals  are  easier  killed  than  the  male,  and      r  rk  ^  n 
n  aim  to  get  them.    A  few  yearlings  have  been     '^'^'  ^^^<>^^^i  P^  266. 
Wiled  by  me,  mostly  females. 

Several  of  the  females  that  we  caught  in  the  ocean  were  in  pup,  but 
the  pup  taken  out  of  the  belly  was  of  no  use  for      r^-     ^  r 
anythmg,  and  we  would  throw  it  overboard*  ^"^^  MoUaao,  p,  461. 

About  all  the  seal  taken  are  females  with  young*    Very  few  young 
^ale  seal  are  seen  on  the  coast.    A  few  yearlings      ^     , ,  ^ 
»fe  caught,  mostly  females.  •^"-  MoKeen,  p,  267. 

Wehad300or  400  seals  altogether  before  entering  the  Bering  Sea; 
l^ey  were  most  all  females,  which  had  young  pups    ^    ,^  ^ 

in  them.  J         ^^f  tr       Wm.MoLaughlin,p.^G2, 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  females  taken  are  with  pupt — A.  That 
Jjpends  on  the  season  you  are  killing  them  in.       ,,       ,     w-  r 
When  they  are  getting  heavy  in  pup  in  the  latter  ^^^^««^«'-  McLean,  p. 
part  of  the  season,  the  1st  of  June,  when  you 
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take  a  seal  then  you  take  two  for  one.  Yon  take  the  pup  with  them. 
That  is,  when  it  is  a  female.  This  is  before  we  go  into  the  sea.  I  have 
been  into  the  sea  for  several  years.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  not 
gone  in  there — that  is,  while  this  restriction  act  has  been  pat  on.  I 
have  not  interfered  with  the  business. 

Q.  Your  experience  is  that  all  of  the  adult  females  that  yon  shoot 
during  the  forepart  of  the  season  up  to  July  are  with  pupt — A.  Yon 
may  take  it  all  the  way  from  April,  May,  and  June;  firom  April  all  the 
female  seals  that  you  kill  are  with  pup. 

Q.  Up  until  about  the  1st  of  July  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  they  go  into  the  Bering  Seat — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  taken  are  with  pupt — ^A.  The 

Danid  McLean,  p.  444.  ^males  are  mostly  aU  with  pup— that  is,  up  unta 

the  1st  of  July. 

We  came  down  each  year  to  the  coast  of  Oregon,  then  went  along 

up  the  coast  to  the  Bering  Sea.    I  do  not  recol- 
Tkomas  Madden,  p,  462.  lect  the  exact  number  of  seals  we  caught  in  1888, 

1889,  and  1890,  but  last  year  we  caught  about  150 
along  the  coast.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  sex  of  the  seals, 
but  I  seen  lot-s  of  little  pups  taken  out  of  them. 

We  sailed  up  the  coast  and  caught  a  few  seals,  until  we  got  to  the  Bering 

Sea.    We  caught  1,100  seals,  nearly  all  of  which 
Jamea  Malay,  p.  463.     were  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea.    We  caught  them 

around  St.  George  Island.  I  think  out  of  the  1,100 
we  caught  there  were  600  females.  Out  of  that  600  there  were  over 
400  that  had  pups  inside  of  them,  and  we  threw  them  all  overboard. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females 

Edward  Maitland,  p.  with  pup.    I  have  never  taken  a  big  bull  in  my 

^^'  life.    Have  killed  small  bulls  and  some  yearlingi 

About  half  of  the  seals  killed  by  me,  I  think,  were  cows  with  pup. 

Have  never  killed  an  old  bull,  but  have  killed  a 
Charlee  Martin,  p,  297.  few  yearlings  in  my  life.    Kever  examioed  the 

latter  as  to  sex. 

Patriek  Maroney,  p.  The  biggest  part  of  my  year's  catch  off  the  coast 
464.  were  females  with  pups  in  them. 

We  sailed  from  Victoria  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  sealed  along  the 
coast  up  to  Akutan  Pass.    We  caught  about  300  seals  in  that  viciBit7* 

Mostly  all  were  females  and  a  great  many  of  them 
Henry  Maeon,  p.  464.     had  pups  in  them.    We  cut  the  seals  open  9tA 

saw  the  young  inside. 

In  1890  I  went  sealing  in  the  schooner  Argonaut.    She  sailed  from 

Victoria  about  the  8th  of  April,  and  sealed  along 

Henry  Mason,  p.  i^.     the  coast  up  to  the  pass  in  JBering  Sea.   We 

caught  about  350  seals  that  year. 

Most  of  the  seals  we  caught  in  the  North  Pacific  were  fen?ale8.  ^ 
good  many  of  them  also  had  pups  inside. 
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)ei  in  the  seals  that  we  canght  along  the  coast  that  a  great 

'.  them  were  females  and  h^  paps.    I 

est  of  them  were  females.    I  know  that     William  Mason,  p.  466. 

>at  the  cateh  was  most  all  females  and 

1  pnps  in  them.    They  were  usually  shot  when  sleeping  on  the 


ught  over  1,000  seals  off  the  coast,  almost  all  females,  and  a  great 

ofthem  had  young  pups  in  them.    •    •    • 

dd  Bering  Sea  in  July  and  was  chased  out     Thonoal  Maikoian,  p. 

utters.    Did  not  catch  any  seals  in  the   339. 

ku  waters  in  the  Bering  Sea,  but  went  over 

Q  the  Russian  side  and  sealed  there.    The  whole  catch  for  that 

}  about  1,500  seals.    Those  that  we  killed  on  the  Russian  side 

at  in  the  same  proportion  as  to  females  as  those  killed  on  this 


^e  majority  of  the  seals  killed  in  the  North  Pacific  are  cows 

p,  and  in  Bering  Sea,  cows  with  milk. 

irlings  are  killed  every  year  by  me.    Of     q.  b.  Min§r,  p.  468. 

)  seals  killed  a  majority  are  4-year-olds* 

:illed  but  a  few  old  bulls. 

liat  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken     Frank  Moreau,  p,  468. 
'h  pupt — ^A.  About  76  per  cent  were  with 


ill  the  seals  killed  by  me  have  been  fern-     ^fM$  MUi,  p.  285. 
tipup. 

^an  sealing  off  Gape  Flattery;  sailed  and  sealed  to  the  north- 

Qd  captured  about  800  seals  along  the 

Chere  were  not  over  ten  males  in   the     ^m.  Morri;  p.  340, 

t.    The  females  had  pups  in  them  and  we 

I  out  of  their  mothers  and  threw  them  overboard  into  the  ocean. 


tured  about  400  seals  while  I  was  on  her.  They  were  all 
with  pup,  excepting  the  yearlings,  which  were  about  one-half 
d  one-half  female.  •  •  •  And  captured  about  750  skins 
d  coast.  All  the  seals  captured  were  pregnant  females  except 
rlings.  •  •  •  We  began  sealing  off  Cape  Flattery  and 
ibout  20  seals,  all  of  which  were  pregnant  females. 

)t  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows  Mauhew  MarrU,p.  286. 
)• 

'  half  of  all 'seals  caught  along  the  coast  are  cows  with  pups  in 

few  medium-sized  males  are  also  taken, 

rest  are  young  seals  of  both  sexes.    We     Mo$eB,p.  310. 

ever  see  an  old  bull  seal,  nor  can  we  tell 

9f  the  seals  in  the  water.    I  have  never  caught  any  fiiU-grown 

ng  the  coast  that  did  not  have  pups  in  them. 
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About  one-half  of  the  seal  I  have  taken  were  females  with  pop.  \ 

taken  a  very  few  yearlings.    Once  in  a  t1 
Dan  NaMoM,  p.  286.     take  an  old  bull,  but  not  often.    The  male 

that  I  have  killed  are  two  and  three  years 
think. 
Think  about  half  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows  witli 

the  rest  are  yearlings  and  young  males  twf 
Jo9,  NeUhkaitk,  p,  289.  three  years  old.     Have  never  seen  an  old  b 

my  life. 

Almost  every  female  that  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturitjis 

nant.    We  follow  them  on  from  there  inti 

N%U$  NeU&n,  p.  470.      Bering  Sea,  and  almost  all  of  the  females  tab 

pregnant. 

I  think  about  half  the  seals  taken  by  me  are  females  with 

Have  never  taken  but  a  few  old  bulls  in  m; 

NtkUHih,  p.  288.  Have  taken  a  good  many  yearlings,  bnt  i 

examined  them  as  to  sex* 

We  sailed  south  as  far  as  Blaneo^  sealing  around  there  for  U 

three  months,  when  we  headed  north  into 
John  (ysrienf  p.  470.     Bering  Sea,  having  caught  250  or  300  seals  \n 

entering  the  sea,  of  which  60  per  cent  of  t 
were  females,  mostly  all  of  them  having  pups  in  thenu 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season  we  killed  mostly  yearling  seals, 

as  the  season  advanced  we  got  almost  all  mot 

Nelson  T.  Oliver,  p.  372.  in  young  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery  or  I 

the  Columbia  Eiver  to  Vancouver. 

The  catch  along  the  coast  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  since 
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ence  in  four  years  sealing  is  that  nearly  all  the  seals 
bhe  coast  are  pregnant  females,  and 
;hat  one  of  them  is  canght  that  has     Edwin  P.  Porter,  p.  U7. 
pap  in  her. 

(n  out  sealing  this  year  and  canght  16  seals;  5  of  them 
)wn  cows  that  had  pnps  in  theip. 
e  yonng  seals  abont  2  years  old,  both      mUon  Parker,  p,  892. 
Qale,  excepting  one,  and  that  was  a 


just  made  off  this  coast,  I  have  taken  eighty-one  seals,  of 
were  bulls,  three  were  bachelors,  two 
^s,  about  fifty  were  females  pregnant,      w.  Boberu,  p.  241. 
barren.    This  is  a  fair  average. 

e  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows     Bandtue,  p.  242. 


ty  of  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  with  pup.    Once 
lUe  I  catch  an  old  bull.    A  few  year- 
een  taken  and  the  majority  of  males     ^M  Byan,  p.  299. 
three  year  olds. 

ales  taken  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  early  in  the  season  in 

nearly  all  are  heavy  with  young,  and 

f  the  female  necessarily  causes  the     l,  a.  Shepard,  p.  189. 

unborn  pup  seal;  in  fact,  I  have  seen 

3ry  vessel  seized  the  pelts  of  unborn  pups,  which  had  been 

heir  mothers. 

ising  along  the  coast  our  principal 

dale  seals  with  pup^  the  balance  being      Wm,  Short,  p.  848. 

earlings,  about  half  male  and  female. 

ty  taken  are  females  with  pup.    Once 

L  old  bull  is  taken,  but  very  seldom,     jaek  Shuoky,  p.  289. 

yearlings  are  taken,  but  not  many. 

5  skins  when  we  arrived  here.    Mostly  all  of  them  were  fe- 

'  with  pup  asleep  on  the  water,and  we     _      _ 

with  shotguns.  ^^*^  ^"^^  ^-  *^®- 

le  seal  taken  by  me  were  cows  with     Aaron  Simeon,  p.  290, 

iree  years  about  half  the  seals  I  have  killed  were  females 
1  few  male  seals  and  yearlings  have 
by  me.    Have  killed  but  four  large     MarHn  Singay,  p.  268. 
last  four  years. 

onal  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  most  reliable  infor- 

3  quite  certain  that  there  has  been 

)  Indians  of  Vancouver  Islands  and     c.  M.  Scammon,  p,  474. 

Territory  during  the  last  spring  about 

Is,  and  almost  inevitably  each  animal  was  with  young,  so 


I 
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that  in  taking  the  number  of  adults  above  mentioned  there  were  actn* 
ally  destroyed  near  10,000  seals. 

Jack  Sitka^  p.  268.         Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  cows  Trith  yoang. 
•  •••••• 

A  few  male  seals  are  taken,  their  ages  being  firom  one  to  four  yean. 
A  few  yearlings  are  taJken.  A  very  few  old  bulls  have  ever  been  taken 
by  me;  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  taken  but  three  old  bulls. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  are  females  with  pup.    Fever  killed 

but  one  old  bull  in  my  life.    Have  killed  bat  a 

ThamoB  Shawl,  p.  800.   few  yearlings  and  never  looked  to  see  if  they  were 

male  or  female.  The  young  males  killed  by  me 
were  between  one  and  three  years  old« 

I  think  three  females  with  pup  out  of  every  ten  killed.    I  kiD  lots  of 

yearling  seals,  but  never  examined  them  as  to 

Gto.  Skultka,  p.  290.      sez.    Never  snoot  any  old  bulls,  although  I  have 

seen  a  good  many. 

We  sailed  from  here  on  the  Flying  Mist  on  the  17th  day  of  April, 

1871,  and  caught  altogether  on  that  voyage  about 
Joi.  Sloan,  p,  477.        876  seali?,  of  which  a  large  majority  were  either 

females  with  pups  or  with  their  breasts  Moi 

milk.  I  saw  it  flowing  on  the  deck  when  we  were  skinning  them.  *  *  * 

Went  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  sealed  there  about  two  months.   We 

got  there  some  500  seals,  of  which  more  than  one-half  were  females,  and 

the  most  of  them  had  pups  in  them. 

I  am  informed  by  our  London  sales  agent,  and  believe,  that  nearly 
x«m  SloM  p  92  ^^  quite  nine- tenths  of  the  Yiotoria  catch  is  eom- 

*       '  prised  of  females. 

Fred  Smith,  p.  849.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  seal  taken  in  the 

North  Pacific  Ocean  are  cows  with  pup. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  young.    Very  few  males  are 

taken  on  the  coast.    I  have  t^en  600  seals  in 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  p.  iiB,   One  Bcasou  and  only  3  male  seals  were  among  them* 

A  few  yearlings  are  taken,  mostly  females. 

We  left  San  Francisco  in  February^nd  fished  all  the  way  np  ^ 

Kadiak  Island.    We  caught  about  475  seals  and 
K  jr,  Soron,  p.  479.      about  40  otters.    To  the  best  of  my  judgment  the 

greatest  portion  of  these  were  cows  heavy  with 
young.  We  could  see  the  milk  running  out  of  their  teats  when  they 
were  skinned.  I  saw  pups  inside  of  the  se^  that  we  cut^  and  we 
saved  some  of  them  and  fed  them. 

We  left  here  with  the  City  of  San  Diego  in  February  of  1888  and 

arrived  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  June,  1888.  As  soon 
CyruB  Siephm$,  p.  479.   as  we  got  into  the  ocean  we  commenced  shooting 

seals  and  continued  shooting  all  the  way  np  ^ 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  seals  became  more  plentiful  as  we  were 
going  north.    We  caught  about  660  seals  during  that  voyage.  '^^ 
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\ion  of  them  in  the  Bering  Sea.    We  killed  one  largo  bull 
ect,  and  the  rest  were  nearly  all  females  with  pup  or  mothers 


he  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.     Out  of  111  seals 
billed  but  3  bulls.    A  very  few  year-      ,  .       «*. , ,    ^ 
been  taken  by  me.    A  few  male  seal  350  ^*«*^*^>  P- 

taken  by  me  from  2  to  4  years  old. 

percentage  of  the  cows  you   have   Ou$uive  8undvali,p.4S0. 
with  pup?— A.  Well,  I  should  judge 
turds,  anyhow. 

lenced  sealing  as  soon  as  we  got  outside  of  the  cape,  and 
tK>ut  270  seals  along  up  the  coast, 
seals  caught  were  pregnant  females,     John  A.  Swain,  p.  350. 
we  would  skin  them  the  milk  would 
lem  on  the  deck.    We  began  sealing  off  the  Columbia  Biver. 
^aJed  northward  up  the  coast  to  Bering  Sea,  and  captured 
»als  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  most  all  females^  and  nearly 
ng  pups  in  them. 

he  seal  taken  by  me  were  cows  with     m.  Thihahdaynahkee,  p. 

•  269. 

le  seal  have  been  taken,  from  1  to  4  years  old.    But  very 
A  have  ever  been  taken  oy  me.    Have  killed  a  few  yearlings 


h  that  season  along  the  coast  was  90  x>er  cent  females, 
jater  proportion  of  them  were  females      . ,  ,  ^  ™-   ^ 

•      •    In  1891  I  went  out  in  the  _  ^*^*  ^'  Thompaan, 
H.  White.    We  left  here  about  the  5th  ^' 
jj  and  sealed  along  the  coast  and  did  not  enter  the  Bering 
iison.    We  caught  about  438  seals,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
females  with  young  ones  in  them. 

he  seals  taken  on  this  coast  are  cows  with  young.  •  •  • 
je  number  ofyearlings  are  taken,  most  ca^k,  TlakMUm  p. 
e  females.  270.  ' 

taken  by  me  have  been  females  mostly  with  pup.    Have 
1  a  buU  in  my  life.    A  few  yearlings 

all  of  which  are  females.  Peter  Trear$heit,p.211. 

le  Indian  crews  of  the  Vancouver  Island  sealing  vessels,  I 

he  skins  of  unborn  pup  seal;  being  of 

Dial  value,  the  crews  were  allowed  to     FranoU  Tuttie,  p,  487. 

These  unborn  pups  have  been  taken 
3  seals  killed  while  doming  up  the  west  coast  of  Forth 


If  the  seals  caught  along  the  coast  are  cows  that  have  white 

id  have  pups  in  them.    A  good  many 

8  and  females,  from  1  to  2  years  old     johnTy8uni,p.^di. 

d.^    They  all  have  black  whiskers.    I 

killed  any  old  bulls  along  the  coast,  but  have  killed  a  y&^ 

>W8  late  m  the  Be^aon  that  were  barren. 
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Geo.  Uti^,  p.  291. 


I 


yoang  males,  and  have  taken  qnite  a  bue!:- 
yearlings,  but  never  examined  tiiem  as  tose] 


BudolphWalUm,p.  272.      The  majority  of  seal  taken  are  cows.  A 

yearlings  are  killed,  mostly  females. 

Most  all  seals  taken  are  females  with  m 

Charlie  Wank,  p.TI3.  *  •  •  •  • 

What  few  male  seals  are  taken  are  1,  i  ^ 
4  years  old.    Quite  a  number  of  yearlings  are  taken,  mostly  femaJ 

In  purchasing  fiir-seals  from  hunters  I  have  noticed  that  not 

than  76  per  cent  of  the  catch  taken  previo 
M.L.Wa9hhiim,p.iSQ.  May  25  are  female  seals;  and  from  the  dev 

ment  of  the  teat  on  the  skin  were  evideni] 
males  with  pup.  After  that  the  catch  is  mostly  young  seal^;  i 
paid  most  attention  to  the  sex. 

Most  of  the  seals  captured  along  the  coast  are  cows  with  po 

them.    I  have  never  captured  any  cows  in  mi 

Watkins,  p.  395.  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  that  y« 

coast,  and  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having  ca 
an  old  bull. 

Out  of  60  seal  taken  so  far  this  season  46  are  females  with 

and  14  were  males.     Only  1  yearling  seal 

P.  S,  WeittenhiiUr,  p.  been  taken  this  season.     Only  1  old  bull 

274.  taken  this  season  among  the  males.    1  sb 

think  the  male  seal  taken  this  year  were  beti 
2  and  3  years  old. 

While  out  hunting  this  year  we  caught  sixteen  seals;  one^hai 
i^i    7     I17I.-I       OQK     *^®°^  ^®^®  ^w®  ^^^^  PWP»  the  remainder  1 

Charley  White,  v,  Z95.     i* j  a *^  ,%'    "  ,  x«u»i« 
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liat  most  of  the  seals  I  have  taken  were  females  with  pup. 
9  taken  some  two  and  three  year  old 
L  some  yearlings.    I^ever  killed  but  one     ^m?*  WiUon,  j9. 901. 
1  my  life. 

1  the  seals  canght  by  me  along  the  coast     WUpoo,  p.  397. 
I  that  had  pups  in  them.    I  never  killed 
x>w  or  one  that  was  in  milk. 

all  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.     MUihael  Woo$koot,  p, 

•  •  •  •     *^  ^    275. 

large  number  of  yearlings  are  taken,  mostly  females.    During 
liave  taken  over  100  bull  seals. 

lalf  the  seals  I  have  killed  were  females  with  pup,  and  the 
rere  yearling  seals  and  two  and  three 
nales.    Never  killed  an  old  bull  in  my     Billy  Teltachy,  p.  302. 
lave  I  ever  seen  one. 

ears  ago  there  were  more  male  seals  taken  than  are  taken 
now  about  one-half  are  females  with 
3  rest  are  yearling  seals  and  one  and  w^^^*^*  Tethnow,  p. 
old  males.    I  have  never  examined  the 
to  ascertain  their  sex.    Have  not  killed  an  old  bull  seal  for  a 
f  years,  but  used  to  kill  them. 

number  of  yearlings  were  taken.    About  50  per  cent  of  the 
en  by  me  have  been  cows  with  pup. 
led  but  one  old  bull  in  my  life  and  that     ^V-  Tohanaen,  p.  369. 
Kodiak  Island.    Took  quite  a  number  of 
les,  I  should  think  two  and  three  year  olds. 

the  seals  I  have  killed  were  females  with     Paul  Young,  p.  292. 
ce  in  a  while  an  old  bull  is  taken. 

he  seals  I  have  killed  were  about  half  males  and  half  females 

The  males  mostly  are  yearlings  and 
hree  year  olds.    I  have  seen  old  bulls  in      Walter  Toung,  j>,  303. 
y  but  never  killed  one. 

t>een  out  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  this  year  seal  hunting,  and 
iree  seals;  they  were  large  cow  seals, 
lups  in  them.    One  and  two  year  old     -Hm*  Tulla,  p.  397. 
%bout  equally  male  and  female. 

one-half  the  seals  I  catch  are  cow  seals     SUh  Tulla,  p.  398 
little  pups  in  them. 

)ne- third  of  all  the  cows  I  caught  along  the  coast  were  cows 

(  in  them;  never  caught  any  old  bulls, 

to  catch  more  gray  pups  than  I  do  now.      ^Tfco*.  Zolnohi,  p,  398. 

he  rest  of  the  seals  I  caught  have  been 

3ars  old,  and  are  about  equally  male  and  female. 


448  RESULTS. 

BSASON  PBSaNANT  FEMALES  XRR  TAKEN. 

Page  208  of  The  Case. 

MarHn  Ben$on,  p.  405.     I  think  COW  seal  are  tamer  than  young  male 

seal. 

A  cow  seal  that's  heavy  with  pap  is  sluggish,  and  sleeps  more  soundly 

_       _  .^.      than  the  males,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  more 

HenrM  Broum^p.  318.     peadDy  approached. 

They  are  very  tame  after  giving  birth  to  their  young  and  are  easi/j 

approached  by  the  hunters.    When  the  females 
Job.  L.Carthout,  p.W9.  leave  the  islands  to  feed  they  go  very  fast  to  the 

fishing  banks,  and  after  they  get  their  food  tbej 
will  go  to  sleep  on  the  waters.  That  is  the  hunter's  great  chance,  I 
think  we  secured  more  in  proportion  to  the  number  killed  than  we  did 
in  the  North  Pacific. 

Simeon  Chin.ko<hiin,  p.      They  sleep  more  and  are  less  active  and  more 
256.  easily  captured. 

Peter  Churoh,  p,  257.         I  think  the  female  seal  is  less  active  and  more 

easily  approached. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  females,  when  at  sea,  are  less  wild  and  dis- 
trustful than  the  bachelor  seals,  and  dive  less 
Joe.  B.  D<mglae$,  p.  420.  quickly  in  the  presence  of  the  hunter.    After  feed* 

ing  plentifully,  or  when  resting  after  heavy 
weather,  they  appear  to  fall  asleep  uiK>n  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
is  then  they  become  an  easy  target^  for  the  hunters. 

Pregnant  female  seals,  being  heavy  and  stupid,  and  sluggish  of  move- 
ment, are  more  easily  approached,  and  in  conse- 

A.  J,  Guild,  p.  231.        quence  a  greater  proportionate  number  of  them 

are  secured. 

I  think  the  females  sleep  more  on  the  water  and 
E,  Hofetad,  p,  260.        are  less  active  and  more  easily  taken  than  the 

male. 

When  the  females  are  with  pup  they  sleep  more, 
P.  Kahikiday,  p.  261.     are  less  active  in  the  water,  and  more  easily  ap- 
proached than  the  male  seal. 

Mike   Kethtuduok,  p.      Think  the  female  is  more  gentle  and  more  easily 
262.  taken. 

Think  cows  are  much  more  plentiful  on  the 
Jno.  Xewineet,p,  264.    ooast;  sleep  more  and  are  more  easily  captured 

than  the  male  seal 

Geo,  Laoheek,  p.  264.         Think  COWS  are  less  active  and  require  mprQ 

Cflj^^  than  the  young  male  seal. 
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I  am  informed  aud  believe  that  the  reason  of  there  being  such  a  large 
proportion  of  females  among  the  coast  skins  is  be- 
cause the  male,  which  is  x)owerful  and  strong,      Geo,  LUhea,  p,  511. 
nsually  swims  more  rapidly  and  at  a  longer  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  and  are  so  scattered  and  active  and  hard  to  catch 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  hunt  them.    The  female  heavy  with  young 
easily  tires,  and  sleeps  on  the  water,  and  is  easily  shot  while  in  that 
condition. 

I  have  known  of  several  expeditions  that  have  been  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  following  and  capturing  the  seals  after 
they  leave  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  are  making   laaao  lAebet,  p.  454. 
^eir  southern  course.    AU  these  expeditions  have 
)roved  utter  failures,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
female  seals  at  that  period  of  the  year  are  not  heavy  with  young  as 
%  are  in  the  spring,  nor  as  fat  as  at  a  later  period,  and  the  hunters 
an  not  easily  get  within  gunshot  distance  of  them.    They  are  much 
ess  likely  to  be  found  asleep  at  this  season,  and  traveling  seals  are 
lifficnlt  to  shoot  and  still  more  difficult  to  take  in  before  they  sink. 
%e  hunters  have  an  idea  that  the  sleeping  seals  are  buoyed  up  by  an 
aflated  internal  air  bladder.    Whether  this  is  so  or  not  it  is  certain 
hat  a  '< sleeper"  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  after  it  is  shot  than  a 
traveler." 

The  male  seals  of  merchantable  size  do  not  intermingle,  I  believe,  to 
ny  extent  with  the  cows  caught  oflF  the  coast  of  North  America.  They 
lake  their  northern  passage  separate  from  the  others,  and  further  off 
hor^.  As  they  are  more  constantly  on  the  alert  than  the  females,  the 
waters  have  met  with  little  success  in  hunting  them.  It  is  only  the 
aw,  heavy  with  pup,  which,  in  consequence  of  her  condition,  is  less 
ctive  and  alert,  that  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters. 

Mother  seals  heavy  with  young  are  much  easier  William  H.  Long,  p, 
aken,  for  they  are  usually  asleep  on  the  water.  ^58. . 

Q.  Why  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  that  more  female  than  male  ^eals  are 
flled  by  the  x)oachers? — ^A.  Because,  first,  in  the  .  .  ._ ,  ,  _ 
wwsage  of  the  seals  to  the  islands  in  the  early  ^jf  ***^  Melovedoff,  p. 
fiason  the  females  travel  in  groups  and  the  males 
icatter;  secondly,  after  arriving  at  the  islands  the  males  remain  on  or 
khout  the  hauling  grounds,  wMle  the  females,  having  their  pups  to 
i^irse^o  out  into  the  sea  to  obtain  food. 

Q.  How  do  you  tell  the  skin  of  a  female  from  that  of  a  malef — ^A.  By 
^0  nipples  and  general  appearance. 

As  I  understand  the  fact  to  be,  most  of  the  seals  killed  in  the  open 
B^  are  females.    My  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
^  (1)  that,  firom  my  knowledge  of  the  seal,  I     T,  F.  Morgan,  p.  64. 
k^Hmthat  the  female  when  heavy  with  young, 
i^they  are  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  on  their  way  to 
tte  rookeries  where  they  are  delivered  during  the  months  of  June  and 
*'Qly,  are  much  heavier  in  the  water  and  much  less  able  to  escape,  be- 
^^  they  are  capable  of  remaining  under  water  to  escape  for  a  very 
Jjuch  less  x>eriod  of  time  than  wheii  they  are  »ot  heav^  with  young,  of 
wan  the  male  seal  would  bo, 
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Z,  L,  Tanner,  p.  874.     slow  of  movement,  and  require  an  extra  a©^ 

of  rest  and  sleep,  thus  Is^gely  increa^g  tiieii  b 
bility  to  successfol  attack. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  easier  to  eateh  the  female  seal  at  seat^s 

it  is  to  catch  the  male  seal,  but  I  have  no  p^^^ 
JSmilT8i6hmanM,p,6SU  knowledge  of  that  point.    I  suppose,  howfs 

that  there  must  be  some  foondation  for  the  ^ 
ment  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  male  9i^ 
seals  are  inclnded  in  what  is  called  the  ^Northwest  catch. 

The  female  seal  has  more  curiosity  than  the  male  seal   We  t£^ 

more  seals  after    two   or  three  days  of  rtc 

Adoiph  W.  Th<mp$<m,  weather,  because  they  are  tired,  and  when  it  :^ 
P'  *^'  Cfidm  the  next  day  they  are  tired  and  lie  asle^  ^ 

the  water. 

M,  Thikahdaynahkee,  The  COWS  are  less  active,  sleep  more,  and  ^' 
P*  269.  more  easily  captured.  i 

Charlie  Tldk§atan,  p.  Oow  seals  sleep  sounder  on  the  water,  and » 
370.  less  active  and  are  easily  captured. 

Jamei  Unataj%m,p,2ii.      I  think  the  female  is  more  gentle,  sleeps  i»^ 

and  is  more  easily  captured. 

Budolph  Walton, p.2n2.      Oows  are  more  easily  captured  becaiuet^ 

have  pups. 

Charlie  Wank,  j>.  273.        They  are  less  active,  sleep  more,  and  a»  eis? 

captured. 

P.  8.  Weittenhiiler,  p.      It  is  my  opinion  that  female  sefl  arenMHteas^T 
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ding  seal,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  loss  to  the  schooner^  dnr- 
d  greater  part  of  the  seiaJing  season,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
I  ISea,  there  are  few  males  to  be  found  in  the  water. 
>ther  evidence  of  this  is  needed  than  the  observation  of  the  gen- 
t  who  spend  the  season  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  who  all  agree 
iorting  that  the. male  seals  remain  there,  while  the  females,  as 
IB  Ibey  are  delivered  of  their  young,  go  forth  in  search  of  food, 
lale  aeial  seldom  sleeps  in  the  water  during  the  sealing  season, 
the  northward  migration  begins,  in  March,  the  male  seals  pursue 
iray  with  all  diligence  to  the  rookeries,  and  arrive  there  about 
days  ahead  of  the  coming  of  the  female  seals.  It  must  be  plain 
ihis  that  the  opportunities  for  slaying  male  seals  that  are  travel- 
pidily  through  the  water  must  be  far  less  than  for  killing  female 
whOj  making  their  way  leisurely,  feeding  as'they  go,  and  resting 
Qtly  because  they  are  heavy  with  pup,  offer  a  far  more  extensive 
to  the  rifle  of  the  hunter. 

Indians  with  whom  I  conversed  in  British  Columbia,  and  who 
id  a  varied  and  extensive  experience  of  sealing,  not  only  as  seal 
's  for  schooners,  but  when  out  in  search  of  food,  all  declared, 
le  male  seal  seldom  ate  and  never  slept  while  on  ms  way  to  the 
ies.  They  declared  that  as  with  the  salmon  when  on  its  way  to 
iwning  grounds,  they  had  never  found  food  in  the  stomach  of  the 
lie  seals  they  had  managed  to  capture. 

»r  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  the  terms  ^'sleeper"  and  ^^traveler"  as 
1  to  seals,  had  their  origin  among  the  Indians.  They  declared, 
L  that  they  are  borne  out  by  all  of  the  white  hunters,  that  the 
hen  it  is  desirous  of  resting  in  the  water,  inflates  a  bladder  in  its 
which  keeps  it  afloat.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  makes  no  dif- 
3,  but  the  fact  is,  that  almost  the  only  way  the  Indians  have  of 
:  seals  is  by  paddling  noiselessly  up  to  the  sleeping  animal  as  it 
on  the  water,  and  sx>earing  it. 

lyof  the  schooners  employ  Indian  hunters,  who  work  much  cheaper 
he  whites,  who  only  use  the  spear,  and  never  attempt  to  kill  a 
ing  seal. 

reports  of  their  catches  show  that  all  of  their  captures  are  fe- 
lt could  not  well  be  otherwise,  for  the  male  seals,  in  making 
ray  to  the  rookeries,  take  a  more  northerly  course,  and  go  with 
ed,  while  the  females  move  towards  the  mouth  of  tne  Columbia, 
her  large  fishing  banks,  following  the  runs  of  fish,  or  idly  wait- 
til  nature  tells  them  that  the  period  of  gestation  is  about  ended, 
ey  then  make  their  way  to  the  rookeries  to  be  delivered  of  their 

large  proportion  of  females  killed  in  the  North  Pacific  is  due  to 

it,  as  I  explained  before,  that  males  pursue 

ray  to  the  hauling  grounds  with  dispatch,      t.  T.  William§,  p,  495. 

he  females  are  more  leisurely  in  their  move- 

and  take  frequent  rests. 

y  are  less  active,  sleep  more,  and  are  more  inokaa  Wooikoot,  jp. 
taken.  274. 

DESTRUOTION  OF  NURSINa  FEMALES. 
Page  209  of  Tho  Case. 

June  10,1886, 1  left  the  Columbia  Biveri  proceeding  tx>  TJi^*d«ka^ 


i  ■  tudo  168^  25'  west.    As  she  also  had  no  permit  for  arms  and 

- 1  nition  I  disarmed  her. 

!  II  £  then  called  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  cruised  about  tl 

some  days  without  seeing  any  vessels  of  any  kind.  On  the  3d 
July  cruised  northward,  returning  to  St.  Paul  on  the  10th;  it  w 
difficult  to  find  the  island  because  of  the' dense  fog.  On  the  131 
south  and  west.  Eeached  Atka  Island  on  the  15th;  thence  wei 
erly  along  the  Aleutian  Islands.  On  the  17th  seized  the  school 
DiegOy  of  and  from  San  Francisco,  in  latitude  54^  4'  north  an< 
tude  166^  46'  west.  She  had  577  seal-skins  on  board,  and  the  < 
confessed  to  having  taken  seals  in  Bering  Sea.  I  took  her  into  Ui 
that  night. 

On  the  26th  of  July  I  was  again  off  St.  Paul  Island,  and  thi 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  came  on  board  and  infori 
the  sealing  season  on  the  island  was  ehded,  and  the  day  bef 
agent  at  St.  George  Island  had  informed  me  of  the  same  fact  in  i 
to  that  island.  On  August  1st  I  seized  a  boat  containing  thi 
and  eight  dead  seals.  Proceeding  southeasterly,  seized  anotii 
with  men  and  several  dead  seals  on  bpard.  Seized  the  schooner 
ton,  of  and  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  latitude  55^  U 
and  longitude  168^  25'  west.  The  two  boats  seized  belonged 
Thornton.  The  same  evening  seized  the  schooner  CarolenOj 
toria,  British  Columbia,  in  about  the  same  locality.  Half  a 
later  seized  four  boats  belonging  to  the  Carolena  with  dead  e 
board.  That  night  spoke  schooner  Twilight,  sealing,  but  the  < 
stated  they  had  taken  no  seals  in  Bering  Sea,  and  on  account 
schooners  I  had  in  tow  I  was  unable  to  overhaul  her. 

The  next  morning  at  4:10  sighted  a  schooner,  evidently  a  sea 
was  unable  to  pursue  her,  owing  to  the  fact  of  having  the  Thorn 
Carolena  in  tow.  At  4:40  a.m.  spoke  the  schooner  Onward^ 
toria,  British  Columbia,  in  latitude  55°  10'  north  and  longltnc 
40'  west.    The  master  acknowledged  he  had  been  sealing  in 
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red  the  Bering  Sea  throngh  the  Mackawa  Pass  about  the  1st 

d  commenced  hunting  seals  wherever 

iind  them,  among  which  were  a  great     C^^fu.  Adair,  p,  400. 

I  giving  milk,  wUch  we  killed  from  30 

IS  from  the  islands. 

0  exact  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  male  and  female 

1  by  pelagic  hunters,  but  it  is  my  firm 

,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  habits  of   Geo.  B.  Adams,  p.  158. 
in  not  leaving  the  islands  during  the 
leason  and  the  well-known  fact  that  mother  seals  go  great 
n  search  of  food  while  nursing  their  young,  that  the  females 
tered  in  great  numbers  during  their  journeys  to  and  from  the 
pelagic  hunters. 

)n  in  the  Bering  Sea  we  take  seals  from      Wm.  Bendt,p.  404. 
liles  from  the  seal  islands. 

larger  proportion  of  those  killed  in  Bering  Sea  are  also  cows. 

d  cow  seal,  with  milk  in  them,  65  miles 

^ribilof  Islands.    •    •    •    A  few  male     MarUn  BeMon,  p.  406. 

i,ken,  ages  ranging  from  1  to  5  years. 

while  we  catch  an  old  bull  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

B  out  of  the  Bering  Sea  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  had 
mt  1,700  seals  between  the  Pribilof  Isl- 
Tnalaska;  we  cai^ght  them  from  10  to     NieU  Bonde,  p.  315. 
e  miles  off  St.  George  Island. 

Is  caught  along  the  coast  after  the  1st  of  April  are  mostly 

emales,  and  those  caught  in  Bering  Sea 

[es  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young.     NieU  Bonde,  p.  316. 

ced  the  milk  flowing  out  of  their  breasts 

g  skinned,  and  have  seen  them  killed  more  than  100  miles 

eal  islands.    I  have  seen  live  pups  cut  out  of  their  mothers 

round  on  the  decks  for  a  week. 

the  Bering  Sea  in  1889  on  the  schooner  James  G.  Swan,  but 

shotguns.    Most  all  the  seals  we  caught 

giving  milk.  Bowa-chup,  p.  376. 

red  the  Bering  Sea  the  middle  of  May  and  captured  300 
ere.     Most  of  these  were  mother  seals      t.^^.  Ti^nAi^,  «  adh 

r-  X    i?  11     i-      'ii  -^  '*<'*•  Braaley,  p.  406. 

breasts  full  of  milk. 

Qot  capture  any  gravid  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea.    Nearly  all 

ftken  in  Bering  Sea  were  cows  in  milk. 

red  a  few  young  seals  in  the  sea  of     Senry  Brown,  p.  317. 


I  in  Bering  Sea  in  1889  (that  being  the  only  year  I  ever  went 

.)  and  hunted  seals  with  spears  about 

>uthwest  off  the  islands,  and  our  catch    Peter  Brown,  p.  377. 

'.aU  cows  that  had  given  birth  to  their 

.  had  milk  in  their  teats. 


I 


by  me  last  season. 

And  that  80  per  cent  of  seals  shot  in  Bering^  Sea  firom  Jnlj  1  to  .y 

tember  15  are  females^  most  of  which  hare 

JohnC,Canttoell,pA(n.  birth  to  their  youngs  and  are  mostly  canghtijii 

feeding  at  various  distances  from  lkn<L 

ChoB,  Challall,  p.  411.       At  least  7  out  of  8  seals  caught  in  tJie  Ben:; 

Sea  were  mothers  in  milk. 

While  in  the  sea  I  caught  a  great  many  cow  se-als  that  were  ^^: 

Circu.Jim,p.  380.         ^^^^'    ?^P^^  ^11  ***«  s^^ls  we  caught  in  tie* 

were  giving  milk. 

In  1887,  about  the  1st  of  June,  I  went  into  the  Bering  Sea  iDiDj(?»i 

schooner,  the  Lottie,  and  hunted  about  60 1  «* 
Jos.  ciapianhoo,  p.dS2,  off  the  islands  and  secured  about  700  seak^?"' 

all  of  which  were  cows  in  milk.  These  cow>  ^ 
milk  in  their  breasts,  but  had  no  pups  in  them.  I  returned  to  tbr  tt 
ring  Sea  in  my  own  boat,  the  Lottie^  in  18S9,  and  also  in  lS»l.ai«^ 
sealed  all  the  way  from  100  to  180  miles  firom  the  St.  George  and  ^ 
Paul  islands.  The  catch  of  these  two  years  were  of  about  the  jas* 
character  as  those  caught  in  1887,  and  were  mostly  females  tbtf  ^ 
given  birth  to  their  young  and  were  in  milk. 

We  entered  the  sea  through  the  Unimak  Pass,  and  captured  ik^ 

Louis  Culler,  p.  321.      ^^^}^\  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  of  which  had  milk  3 

their  breasts. 

We  left  Victoria  in  January  and  went  south  to  Cape  Flattery  s'- 

Cape  Blanco,  sealing  around  there  about  tf^ 
John  Dalton, p,  417.      months,  wheu  we  went  north,  sealing  sdl  the"' 

up  to  the  Bering  Sea.  ♦        •       •      liTr 

entered  the  sea  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  about  June,  and  can::- • 
about  900  seals  in  there,  two-thirds  of  which  were  mother  seals  vr^^ 
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I  have  hunted  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea  for  one  season  only.    I  went 
there  in  the  schooner  James  O.  Swan  in  1889. 
Host  of  the  seals  that  we  captured  there  that  j^Davi8,p.  384. 
seaflon  were  cows  giving  milk.    I  do  not  know 
where  their  pups  were.    I  never  caught  any  gray  pups  in  the  sea. 

The  proiK>rtion  of  female  seals  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  is  equally 
large,  but  the  destruction  to  seal  life  is  much 
greater,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  a  mother     James  H,  DougUua  p. 
seal  is  killed  her  sucking  pup  left  at  the  rookery  420. 
also  perishes.    Impregnation  having  also  taken 
place  before  she  left  the  rookery  in  search  of  food,  the  foBtus  of  the 
next  year's  birth  is  likewise  destroyed. 

We  left  San  Francisco  and  fished  up  the  coast  until  we  entered  the 
Bering  Sea^  in  July,  and  sealed  about  the  sea  until 
we  were  driven  off  by  the  revenue-cutter  Corwin.     p^ter  Duffy,  p.  421. 
From  there  we  went  to  the  Copper  Islands.    Our 
whole  catch  amounted  to  900  skins^  and  we  killed  most  of  them  with  rifles. 
We  only  got  about  one  out  of  eight  that  we  shot  at,  and  they  were 
most  all  females  giving  milk  or  in  pup.    When  we  cut  the  hide  off  you 
could  see  the  milk  running  from  the  breasts  of  the  seals.    The  second 
year  we  got  over  1,300  skins;  some  of  them  were  cows  with  pups  in 
them,  and  most  all  the  rest  were  cows  giving  milk,  and  some  of  the 
latter  we  killed  as  far  from  the  rookeries  as  TJnimak  Pass. 

Mostly  all  the  females  killed  has  unborn  pups  or  were  cows  giving 

imlk.   We  did  not  kill  any  on  the  islands.    We     wuiiamFrazer^p.isn, 
never  went  m  close  enough.    •    •    •  >  ^      • 

The  next  trip  was  on  the  0,  O.  White  That  trip  we  entered  the 
Bering  Sea  on  the  Russian  side,  and  hunted  all  the  coast  of  Japan  to 
the  Bering  Sea.  I  do  not  know  if  we  were  on  the  American  side  or  not. 
We  got  about  600  seals  on  that  trip.  They  were  nearly  all  females.  I 
noticed  when  we  skinned  them  that  they  were  females  in  milk,  as  the 
milk  would  run  from  their  breasts  on  to  the  decks. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  April  and  we  got  796  in  there,  the 
Ivgest  part  of  which  were  mother  seals  in  milk. 
When  we  were  skinning  them  the  milk  would     John  Fyfe,  p.  43^. 
nm  on  t^e  deck. 

I  know  that  fiilly  76  per  cent  of  those  we  caught     tKob.  OiUon,  p,  432. 
bthe  Bering  Sea  were  cows  in  milk. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  13th  July,  through  the  TJnimak 
Pass,  and  captured  between  900  and  1,000  seals 
therein,  most  of  which  were  females  in  milk.  Arthur  Griffin,  p.  325. 

We  entered  the  sea  on  July  12,  through  Una- 
i&ak  Pass,  and  captured  about  800  seals  in  those  waters,  about  90  per 
<^t  of  which  were  females  in  milk. 

My  own  observation  and  the  information  obtained  from  seal  hunters 
convince  me  that  ftilly  90  per  cent  of  the  seals 
fcwid  swimming  in  the  Bering  Sea  during  the     M.  A,  Mealy,  p,  28. 
^^ceding  season  are  females  in  search  of  food,  and 
ueii  slaughter  results  in  the  destruction  of  her  young  by  starvatiou. 
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Kearly  all  the  seals  killed  in  the  water  befor 
Wm,  Hermann,  p.  446.    the  middle  of  Jane  are  cows  in  pup,  and  after  thai 

mothers  giving  milk. 


While  in  Bering  Sea  we  craised  around  the  Pribilof  Islands  in 

directions,  often  coming  within  view  of  them,  bat 
Norman  Hodgson,  p.dffi.Ti&veiT  landing  or  making  any  attempt  to  do  so. 

The  proportion  of  females  taken  to  males  was 
about  70  per  cent,  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  being  nursing  cows, 
while  the  remainder  were  two-year-olds  and  yearlings.  On  first  enter- 
ing the  sea  an  occasional  pregnant  cow  would  be  taken,  but  this  was 
uncommon.  Of  the  males  taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  the  numbers  of  year- 
lings and  very  young  bachelors  was  about  equal;  no  bulls  were  ever 
taken. 

We  arrived  in  the  sea  sometime  in  July.    When  we  first  entered 

Bering  Sea,  we  went  directto  St.  Mathews  Islands. 
O.  Holm,  p.  368.  As  near  as  I  know,  seal  were  taken  last  year  firom 

60  to  100  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Host 
all  the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  were  females  with  milk.  But  one  old 
bull  was  taken,  and  two  young  males,  but  no  females  with  pup. 

And  that  those  that  I  secured  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  nearly  all 

females  that  had  given  birth  to  their  youug  and 
Alfred  Irving,  p,  zss.     were  in  milk.     Our  vessel  captured  about  460 

seals  at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  most  all  of  which  were  cows  in  milk. 

I  have  killed  female  seals  with  milk  200  miles  from  the  Pribilof 
vutor  Jaokoheon    p.  islands.    I  think  of  the  se>als  taken  by  me  that 
328.  '         three  in  five  are  females,  and  nearly  all  with  pup. 

We  captured  about  800  seals  at  a  distance  from  the  rookeries  on  the 

Pribilof  Islands  of  from  20  miles  to  200  miles; 
Jas.  Jamieeon,  p.  329.    about  three-fouTths  of  the  catch  in  the  sea  waft 

female  seals  in  milk,  the  balance  consisting  oi 
yearlings  and  male  seals. 

Nearly  our  whole  catch  in  the  Bering  Sea,  after  the  first  of  Jnl^ 

each  year,  were  feroides,  and  neariy  all  of  theiD 
Jaa.  JamUeon,  p,  331.     in  milk,  and  had  evidently  given  birth  to  thei 

young  but  a  short  time  before.  The  milk  wonl 
run  out  on  the  deck  as  we  skinned  them. 

We  entered  the  sea  and  caught  about  1,000  in  there.    We  sealed  al 

over  on  this  side  of  the  Bering  Sea,  sometime 

Joe,  Kean,  p,  448.        being  over  150  miles  off  the  seal  islands,  an< 

sometimes  we  were  closer.  I  did  not  pay  any  a1 
tention  to  the  proportion  of  females,  but  I  know  we  skinned 
great  many  that  were  giving  milk,  because  the  milk  would  run  froi 
their  breasts  onto  the  deck  when  they  were  being  skinned.  We  kille 
mother  seals  in  milk  over  100  miles  from  the  seal  islands.  We  genei 
ally  shoot  them  when  they  are  asleep  on  the  water.    •    •    • 

We  caught  between  300  and  400  seals  on  the  coast,  and  600  in  th 
Bering  Sea.  We  sealed  on  the  American  side  of  the  Bering  Se 
around  the  Pribilof  Islands,  anywhere  from  10  to  160  miles  off.  Th 
capture  of  1890  was  about  the  same  in  proiK)rtion  to  sey  as  the  yea 
beibre. 
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We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  latter  part  of  July  and  captured 
260  seals  from  20  to  100  miles  off  the  seal  islands. 
A  large  proportion  of  tiiem  were  females  nursing   ja,,  Kennedy,  p.  U9. 
then*  yoong,  and  their  teats  were  large  and  mU  of 

imlk. 

I  have  observed  that  those  killed  in  the  North  Pacific  were  mostly 
femaleB  carrying  their  young,  and  were  generally   j^  Kieman,  p.  450. 
caught  while  asleep  on  the  water. 

The  same  day  after  a  chase  of  an  hour,  we  were  seized  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
Mohican,    The  total  catch  of  seals  at  the  time  of 
seizure  was  48,  and  at  least  20  were  females,  the     Franoia  B.  King-Haii, 
majority  of  which  were  in  milk.    All  the  seals  P-  ^^• 
were  taken  firom  120  to  180  miles  from  St  George  Island. 

When  in  Bering  Sea  we  are  usually  from  50     Andrew  Laing,p.  335. 
to  150  miles  from  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  killed  females  in  milk  in  Unimak  Pass, 
and  even  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  200  miles  from     S-  ^.  Laweon,  p.  221. 
the  land. 

In  Bering  Sea,  where  we  obtained  about  400  skins,  males  and  females 
in  about  equal  numbers  were  taken.    The  females 
vere  mostly  nursing  cows,  while  the  males  were     •^<w.  ^.  Lennan,p.  370. 
young  ones,  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5  years. 

Another  fact  in  connection  with  open- sea  seaUng  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  seals  killed  are  females,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  the  females  are  pregnant,  or  in  milk.     A.  P.  Loud,  p.  39. 
The  milking  females  are  most  all  killed  while  vis- 
iting the  feeding  grounds,  which  are  distant  40  or  60  miles,  or  even 
&rther  from  the  islands.    The  female  necessarily  feeds  so  she  can  sup- 
ply nourishment  for  her  young,  while  the  males  during  the  summer 
seldom  leave  the  islands.    This  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  females 
killed  in  Bering  Sea, 

When  we  skinned  the  females  that  we  killed  in  Bering  Sea  we  would 
«iid  they  were  mothers  in  milk,  as  the  milk  was    ^^^  MoUaao  v  461 
inning  out  of  their  teats.    •    •    •    We  would  >  p-      • 

^tch  them  all  the  way  from  100  to  300  miles  off  the  seal  islands. 

^^^  entered  the  sea  about  the  middle  of  June  and  sealed  around  the 

^^bilof  Islands,  sealing  from  5  to  10  miles  and 

^metimes  40  miles  oif  the  islands.    I  do  not  re-  ^w.  McLaughlin,  p.  462. 

^ember  the  number  of  seals  that  we  got  in  the 

Bering  Sea,  but  they  were  mostly  mother  seals  with  their  breasts  full 

Of  milk. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  kill  any  seals  later  in  the  sea-     Alexander  McLean,  p. 
^n  that  were  giving  milk  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  437. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  notebook  during  the  nine  days' 
hunt  in  Bering  Sea,  from  August  23  to  31,  in  the      „  ^      „  ,  _  _ . 
waters  about  40  to  60  miles  from  the  entrance  to  oJ"^^"^*  ^'  ^«-««««'«>i'- 
unalaska  harbor,  and  40  to  50  miles  off  Akutan 
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Island,  Aleutian  chain^  or  from  150  to  200  miles  from  the  Piibflof 
Islands. 

Sunday,  August  23,  wind  light;  misty;  rain.  7:30  a.  m.,  sighted 
seals  to  west.  Second  boat  lowered;  killed  one  seal  in  sight  of  vessel 
First  boat  and  canoe  lowered;  out  all  day,  returning  to  meals.  Besult 
of  day's  hunt:  Second  boat,  one  seal.  Seals  sporting  round  vessel;  a 
great  many  shots  fired  by  boats. 

Monday,  August  24,  clear  weather;  calmer  sea.  Boats  and  canoe ont 
all  day  from  7  a.  m.  (returning  to  dinner).  Result:  First  boat,  one  seal; 
reported  having  lost  two.  Second  boat,  none.  Indian  canoe,  one  seal 
Total,  2  mediums;  a  great  deal  of  firing  heard. 

Tuesday,  August  25,  rain  in  morning.  Boats  and  canoe  out  at  half 
past  9  o'clock;  out  all  day  (returning  to  dinner).  Besult:  First  boat, 
two  seals  reported,  wounded  and  lost  five;  seals  said  to  be  shy  and 
wary,  and  not  so  numerous  as  formerly;  attention  called  to  cow  seal 
being  skinned  (which  I  had  taken  for  a  young  bull).  The  snow  white 
milk  running  down  blood-stained  deck  was  a  sickening  sight.  Indian 
canoe,  one  seal.    Total,  3  seals;  2  mediums  and  1  cow. 

Wednesday,  August  26,  cloudy  morning;  seals  floating  round 
schooner.  Boats  and  canoe  out  all  day.  Besult:  First  boat,  1  seal; 
second  boat,  none;  Inxlian  canoe,  10  seals;  total,  11  seals;  Scows  in 
milk,  and  3  medium.  Skipper  in  first  boat  blamed  the  powder.  Second 
boat  said  it  was  too  heavy  and  clumsy  for  the  work.  Skipi)er  reported 
haying  wounded  and  lost  7,  and  the  men  in  second  boat  9  ditto,  16  in 
all.  Skipper  said  seals  not  so  numerous  as  formerly,  more  shy;  also 
blamed  the  powder.  Evidently  a  great  deal  of  shooting  and  vei^  few 
seals  to  correspond. 

Thursday,  August  27,  sccals  to  all  appearances  very  scarce,  species 
being  exterminated,  so  to  judge  from  the  skipper's  remarks.  Weather 
fine  and  clear.  Boats  and  canoe  out;  returned  at  noon,  consequence  of 
rough  sea.  ISesult:  First  boat,  1;  second  boat,  none;  Indian  caiioe,i2 
seals;  total,  3  seals.  Again  in  favor  of  Indian  spear.  Powder  blamed 
again.  Tired  of  such  excuses.  So  far  have  not  found  one  word  x)f  truth 
in  anything  I've  heard  previously  about  open  sea  seal-hunting. 

Friday,  August  28,  rain  and  heavy  sea  in  morning,  cleared  in  after- 
noon ;  boats  and  canoe  out  in  afternoon ;  returned  at  6  p.  m.  No  skins, 
although  a  great  deal  of  shooting  going  on.  First  boat  reported  hav- 
ing wounded  and  lost  three  seals;  blamed  powder.  Poor  xH)wder.  I* 
takes,  judging  from  the  number  of  shots  fired,  about  a  hundred  to  secoro 
one  seal. 

Saturday,  August  29,  ship's  cook  brought  down  from  deck  a  laxg® 
cow  seal  at  40  yards  rise.  Boats  and  canoe  out  all  day;  fine,  clear, 
balmy  weather;  Aukatan  Island  in  sight.  Result:  First  boat,  three 
seals;  second  boat,  three  seals;  cook  from  deck,  one;  Indian  canoe,  ten; 
total  catch,  seventeen  seals,  greater  proportion  cows  in  milk;  horrid 
sight,  coula  not  stay  the  ordeal  out  till  all  were  flayed.  A  large  nu^" 
ber  reported  as  wounded  and  lost.  According  to  appearances,  slaught^^ 
indiscriminate.  . 

Sunday,  August  30.  fine  clear  morning;  hazy  toward  Aukatan.  -^^ 
6  o'clock  a  cry  "  Here's  the  cruiser  "  to  the  eastward.  Boats  and  cap<>® 
off  at  7  o'clock ;  at  8  o'clock  I  could  see  the  deck  of  the  steamer  beariB"| 
down  on  us  about  8  miles  off.  Boats  recalled.  The  Indians  retarDea 
about  9  o'clock,  greatly  excited;  went  out  again  when  the  steamer 
sheered  off  towards  Unalaska  Harbor.  Eesult  of  hunt :  First  boat,  t^^ 
seals;  second  boat,  one;  Indian  canoe,  seven;  total,  ten  seals,  seven  ol 
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COWS  in  milk.  Several,  as  usual,  reported  wounded  and 
boats.  The  great  superiority  of  the  Indian  spear  evident. 
August  31y  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Mohican  3:30  p.  m.;  no 


e  we  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were   PatHele  MaraneyfP.ARi. 
males  with  milk  in  their  breasts.  •  •  • 
season,  18d0,  we  got  on  the  way  up-  between  100  and  200 
/hen  we  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  18th  or  19th  of 
caught  90  seals,  mostly  all  females.    •    •    • 
I  were  in  Bering  Sea  we  hunted  from  40  to  200  miles  off  the 


bt  a  few  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  then  were  ordered  out 
back  to    Victoria.    Those  that  were 
the  Bering  Sea  were  mostly  femi^es     Henry  Mason,  p,  465, 
d  pups  and  were  in  milk.    •    •    • 

o-thirds  of  those  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  females 
ig  teats  and  were  giving  milk.    We 
hat  when  we  were  skinning  them,  be*      Wm.  Mason,  p.  466. 
lilk  would  run  out  on  the  decks. 

d  around  XJnalaska,  but  did  not  go  toward  the  Pribilof  Is- 
)  caught  1,900  seals,  all  of  which  were 
the  sea,  close  to  (Jnalaska;  most  all     Moses,  p,  310. 
re  cows  in  milk;  but  when  we  first  en- 
lea  we  killed  a  few  cows  that  had  pups  in  them.    •    •    • 
ve  sealed  east  of  the  island  and  caught  about  800  seals.    I 
V  how  far  we  were  from  the  islands,  for  we  could  not  see 
t  seals  we  caught  were  mostly  cows  with  milk. 

the  majority  of  seals  captured   by 
3r8  in  Bering  Sea  are  females  in  search     Morris  Moss,  p.  342. 


ling  in  the  Bering  Sea  during  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
id  1886.    I  was  cruising  in  the  Bering 
about  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  from     mies  Nelson,  p,  469. 
[dies  off.    The  principal  portion  of  the 
s  between  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
principal  sealing  grounds  is  off  Bogoslof. 

ed  the  Bering  Sea  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  caught  about 

1  the  Bering  Sea,  mostly  all  of  them 

les  in  milk.    I  saw  the  milk  flowing  on      •^ofcn  (yBnen,p.  470. 

trhen  they  were  skinned.    •    •    •    I 

3ll  how  far  off  we  caught  them  from  the  seal  islands,  as  I 

ow  the  distances.    At  that  time  there  were  lots  of  seals  in 


tering  the  sea  we  got  one  female  with  a  very  large  pup, 
)k  out  alive  and  kept  it  for  three  or 
wrhen  it  died,  as  it  would  not  eat  any-     John  oUen,  p.  471. 
the  others  had  given  birth  to  their 
their  breasts  were  full  of  milk. 


i 


Hiiais,  must  ui  wiucu  were  cuws  lu  uuik. 

The  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  nearly  all  grown.  Wen^tfe 

very  few  young  seals.     I  think  we  cakL  in  Berr^' 
Wm,  Parker,  p,  344.        Sea  more  males  in  proportion  to  females  te  v 

do  on  the  coast.  We  catch  a  good  iianTfeais« 
in  Bering  Sea  that  have  given  birth  to  their  young  on  the  islandf  £4 
were  in  milk.  I  have  caught  plenty  of  cow  seals  m  milk  a  hondK 
miles  or  more  from  the  islands,  but  seldom  get  any  that  have  a  pop 
them  in  those  waters. 


i 


We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  15th  of  August  thron^H* 

Unimak  Pass  and  captured  therein  l,4i)4  j«^^ 
Chas.  Peterson,  p.  345.  most  of  Which  were  cows  in  milk,   Ontbat^'^ 

age  we  caught  female  seals  in  milk  over  80  ni^ 
from  the  rookeries,  where  they  had  left  their  young.    •   *   *   .  . 
J  have  seen  the  deck  almost  floodeil  with  milk  while  we  were  sfea- 
the  seals.     We  entered  the  sea  and  secured  about  10  seala,  alloiiu^^ 
were  females  in  milk* 

The  seals  we  captured  in  Bering  Sea  were  fiilly  80  per  cent  toVi 

that  had  given  birth  to  their  young.    A  fad  i\i^ 
Edwin  P.  Porter,  p.  ^^7.  I  often  noticed  was  that  their  teats  would  \)«tt 

of  milk  when  I  skinned  them,  and  I  have  s^ 
them  killed  from  20  to  100  miles  from  the  seal  islands. 


Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  marauders  kill  females  principalis 

A.  I  know  that  the  females,  after  giving  hiit 
J.  C.  Redjmth,  p.  140.      their  young  on  the  rookeries,  flrequent  the  i 

sea  in  search  of  food,  whereas  the  males  freq 
the  hauling  grounds  or  waters  immediately  around  it.  At  vai 
times  I  have  seen  skins  which  were  seized  by  the  cutters  fran 
poachers,  and  they  were  substantially  female  skins. 
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Porsaant  to  orders  received  fi'om  the  Treasury  Department,  I  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  June  4, 1887,  arriving  at  Una- 
Ma  on  the  16th  of  that  month.  On  the  I8th  I  L.  G.  Shepard,  p.  187. 
commenced  cruising  in  Bering  Sea.  I  hereby  ap- 
pend to  and  make  a  part  of  this  affidavit  a  table,  marked  A,  giving  the 
oames  of  the  vessels  seized  by  me  in  Bering  Sea  while  violating  the 
law  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  fur-bearing  ani- 
nals  (aU  these  vessels  so  seized  were  unmistakably  engaged  in  seal- 
Qg),  together  with  the  date  of  the  seizure  in  each  case,  the  nationality, 
ig,  tonnage,  hailing  port,  master,  and  managing  owner  of  each  vessel, 
iie  longitude  and  latitude  in  which  each  vessel  was  seized,  the  white 
aen,  Indians,  and  Chinamen  on  board  at  the  time  of  seizure,  the  num- 
ber of  seal-skins  and  the  weapons  on  each  vessel.  In  the  cases  of  the 
JMlengCj  Anna  Becky  W.  P.  Sayicard,  Dolphin^  Lilly  L.^  OracCj  and  San 
rci^the  vessels  were  towed  to  Unalaska,  and  their  sealskins  and  arms 
rere  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  sent  to  Sitka.  The  JEllenj  Albert^ 
i<2am«,  AnniCy  Alpha^  and  the  Kate  and  Anna  were  disarmed  and  the 
leal-skins  taken  on  board  the  Bush  at  the  time  and  place  of  seizure,  and 
iiey  too  were  sent  to  Sitka.  All  these  vessels  reported  there,  except 
±^  Ellen  and  San  Jos^,  going  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Albert  Adams j 
X)  Yietoria,  British  Columbia.  I  again  sailed  from  San  Francisco  the 
M  of  July,  1888,  and  entered  Bering  Sea  about  the  16th  of  the  same 
month.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  seized  in  1887,  very 
tew  sealing  vessels  entered  Bering  Sea  to  take  seals  in  1888,  and  I 
nuade  no  seizures.  I  only  saw  two  vessels  in  the  sea  during  that  sea- 
son, one  of  which,  the  Juanitay  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  was  en- 
gaged in  taking  seal  at  the  time  we  sighted  her,  which  was  August  o, 
in  latitude  54P  38"  north,  longitude  166°  64"  west.  In  1889  I  again 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Bering  Sea  on  June  1,  and  arrived  at 
Unalaska  June  16.  Began  cruising  in  the  sea  eight  days  later.  I 
hereby  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  affidavit  a  table  marked  B, 
giving  the  names  of  the  vessels  seizetl  by  me  in  Bering  Sea  while  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  fur- 
bearing  animals,  together  with  the  date  of  seizure,  nationality,  rig,  ton- 
nage, hailing  port,  master,  managing  owner,  latitude  and  longitude  in 
^Mch  seized,  and  the  white  men  and  Indians  on  board  at  the  time  of 
'ciznre,  the  number  of  seal-skins  and  weapons  on  each  vessel  seized. 
^  nearly  every  case  of  those  vessels  named  in  Table»B  they  had  boats 
ut  engaged  in  sealing.  All  of  them  were  ordered  to  go  to  Sitka,  but 
^^  of  them  reported  there,  all  going  to  their  home  ports.  The  BUicJc 
^mondj  the  Minnie^  and  the  Pathfinder  were  each  placed  in  charge  of  a 
i^^ial  United  States  officer,  who  protested  in  vain  against  the  non- 
J^pliance  with  the  instructions  given  to  proceed  to  Sitka.  The  Min- 
^5  in  spite  of  the  officer  on  board,  continued  sailing  in  Bering  Sea 
^til  August  17,  and  secured  during  that  time  478  seal-skins. 

I  hereby  api)end  to  and  make  part  of  this  affidavit  the  number  and 
^mes  of  vessels  fitted  out  for  sealing  boarded  and  examined  by  me  in 
Bering  Sea  or  the  waters  of  Alaska  Territory  during  the  sealing  season  of 
?^9,  together  with  the  date  of  such  boarding,  nationality  of  the  vessel, 
^&  tonnage,  hailing  port,  master,  owner,  latitude  and  longitude,  white 
*^«n  and  Indians  on  board,  seal-skins  and  weapons  found.  The  last 
^^ree  columns  of  said  table  are  incomplete,  from  the  fact  that  the  offl- 
^T8  boarding  failed  t6  get  definite  statements  on  these  points.  They 
^we  not  seized,  becattee  evidence  was  wanting  a9  to  tUew^  Uaving 

^tually  sealed  in  Bering  Se^ 
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Fnlly  90  per  cent  of  all  seals  secured  by  us  in  the  Bering  Sea  were 
cows,  in  milk.    We  seldom  captured  a  buU,  one  of 
which  we  shot  over  twelve  times  and  afterwards      W^m.  Short,  p,  348. 
it  escaped.    There  are  not  so  many  seals  lost  in 
the  Bering  Sea  as  there  are  on  the  coast.    We  caught  seals  all  the  way 
firom  50  to  250  miles  from  tjie  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    We 
canght  female  seals,  in  milk,  near  the  Seventy- two  Pass,  in  the  Bering 
Sea,     The  Seventy-two  Pass  is  about  230  miles  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

We  caught  767  seals  in  Bering  Sea  that  year  [1884]  from  30  to  160 
miles  off  the  seal  islands.    The  mostof  them  were 
females,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  as  cute     «^a«*  Sloan,  p,  477. 
and  wild  as  the  males. 

A  great  many  of  the  female  seals  had  their  breasts  full  of  milk,  which 
would  run  out  on  the  deck  when  we  skinned  them.  •  •  •,  My  third 
▼oyage  was  in  1889.  I  sailed  from  Yokohama  on  the  Arctic^  about 
the  latter  part  of  January.  We  cleared  under  the  American  flag, 
uid  *  •  •  .  We  entered  Bering  Sea  about  the  17th  of  May 
and  caught  about  900  seals,  the  most  of  them  around  the  fishing  banks, 
just  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  majority  of  them  were  mother 
seals. 

And  the  majority  of  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  cows  with  milk. 
But  a  very  few  yearlings  are  taken,  and  ouce  in  a 
while  an  old  bull  is  taken.    The  male  seal  taken     Fred,  Smith,  p,  U9. 
are  between  two  and  four  years  old.     *     •    ♦ 

I  have  taken  female  seals  80  miles  off  the  Pribilof  Islands  that  were 
full  of  milk. 

Have  killed  cow  seals  that  were  full  of  milk  JoBhua  Stiokland,p,  850. 
over  40  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  in  June  through  Seventy-two  Pass  and 
caught  about  100  seals,  when  we  were  ordered  out 
of  the  sea.    They  were  all  females  that  bad  given     John  A.  Swain,  p,  850. 
birth  to  their  young. 

I  have  never  capture  any  cows  in  milk  along  the  coast,  but  when  in 
the  Bering  Sea  in  1889  I  sealed  off  about  90  miles      , ,    -,  oni 

from  the  seal  islands  and  caught  cows  in  milk     •^^'^'*  Ty8um,p,  394. 
there. 

The  majority  of  seals  killed  in  the  water  are  females,  and  all  the  fe- 
males killed  in  Bering  Sea  are  mothers  who  have 
left  their  pups  on  the  rookeries  and  gone  some     Daniel  Webster,  p.  183. 
distance  m>m  the  islands  in  search  of  food. 

first.  That  95  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  killed  Theo.  T.  miliama,  p. 
in  the  Bering  Sea  are  females.  493. 

The  statement  I  made  that  the  capture  of  168,000  skins  meant  the 
death  of  ^  720,000  seals  needs  some  explanation. 
The  sealing  fleet  begins  work  in  the  Bering  Sea     t.  T.  WiUiam$,p.  502. 
about  Jane  and  is  all  back  home  by  the  end  of 
September.    During  this  period  there  are  but  few  seals  in  the  watera 

80BS 


if^l  w« 


Ul.L 


birth  to  their  young  or  have  left  their  jnip  on  the  islands,  and.  c 
by  that  instinct  given  by  nature  to  all  mothers,  Lave  f^^me  u 
search  for  food  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  little  one.    In  either n^^'^t 
death  of  the  mother  means  the  death  of  the  young. 

That  thousands  of  the  female  seals  were  captured  bj  the  ]^^-^:* 

hunters  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  seas^uiofi- 
W.  H.  WilUamSfp.  94.  the  most  of  which  had  to  be  secured  quite  ^'-y 

tancefrom  the  rookeries,  owing  to  the  pr^^is^" 
armed  vessels  patrolling  the  sea  for  miles  around  the  islands,  ami  i^ 
the  slaughter  of  the  seals  was  mostly  of  females,  was  continned  ^  t* 
thousands  of  dead  pups  lying  on  the  rookeries,  starved  todt^iii^.'^' 
destruction  of  their  mothers. 

We  caught  a  few  seals  in  there  [Bering  Sea].    Wlien  we  M  ^ 

in  there  we  did  not  see  many,  but  aftorw*  ^'^ 
John  Woodruff,  j>.  506.    in  there  a  while  we  saw  plenty  of  them  tbt  h- 

large  breasts  that  were  full  of  milk,  and  outm^ 
were  most  all  females;  the  average  would  be  about  one  nmletoin 
females,  and  we  kiUed  cows  in  m&  150  miles  from  the  seal  iblai^ii 


DEAD  PUPS  ON  THE  BOOKERIES. 


Page  212  of  The  Case. 

Dead  "pup'^  seals,  which  seemed  to  have  starved  to  deatL  p^ 

very  numerous  on  the  "rookeries"  tlie^^l^^. 
H.  i^.  Clark,  p,  159.      years ;  and  I  noticed  when  driving  the  "baelior 

seals  for  killing,  as  we  started  them  uptti>^'^ 
beach,  that  many  small  "pups,"  half  starved,  jtppsu-ently  bi*«^^' 
had  wandered  away  from  the  breeding  grounds  and  became  Ei^^ 
with  the  killable  seals.    The  natives  called  my  attention  to  tbevse'^^^ 
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issistants  and  the  natives  that  a  very  large  number  of  pups  had  per- 
ished the  preceding  season,  a  part  of  them  dying  upon  the  islands  and 
}th6r8  being  wash^  ashore,  all  seeming  to  have  starved  to  death.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  1886  and  in  each  of  the  following  years  to  and 
inclading  1889.  Even  before  I  left  the  islands,  in  August,  1886, 1887, 
ind  1888,  I  saw  hundreds  of  half-starved,  bleating,  emaciated  pups 
irandering  aimlessly  about  in  search  of  their  dams,  and  presenting  a 
uost  pitiable  appearance. 

Bat  facts  came  under  my  observation  that  soon  led  me  to  what  I 
wlieve  to  be  the  true  cause  of  destruction.    For 
Dstance,  during  the  period  of  my  residence  on     t,  F.  Morgan,  p.  64. 
it.  George  Island,  down  to  the  year  1884,  there 
rare  always  a  number  of  dead  pups,  the  number  of  which  I  can  not 
[ive  exactiy,  as  it  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  was  dependent  upon 
bocidents  or  the  destructiveness  of  storms.    Young  seals  do  not  know 
low  to  swim  from  birth,  nor  do  they  learn  how  for  six  weeks  or  two 
aonths  after  birth^nd  therefore  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  during 
tormy  weather.    But  from  the  year  1884  down  to  the  period  when  I 
Bit  St.  Gleorge  Island,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
lead  pup  seals,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  a  trebling  of  the  numbers 
bserved  in  former  years,  so  that  I  would  estimate  the  number  of  dead 
tops  in  the  year  1887  at  about  five  or  seven  thousand  as  a  maximum. 

1  also  noticed  during  my  last  two  or  three  years,  among  the  number 
if  dead  pups,  an  increase  of  at  least  70  per  cent  of  those  which  were 
ttaciated  and  poor,  and  in  my  judgment  they  died  from  want  of  nour- 
Bhment,  their  mothers  having  been  killed  while  away  from  the  island 
eedlDg,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  pups  drowned  or  killed  by  accidents 
rere  almost  invariably  fat.  Learning  frirther,  through  the  Loudon 
iales,  of  the  increase  in  the  pelagic  sealing,  it  became  my  firm  convic- 
aon  that  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  dead  pups  and  the 
lecreasein  the  number  of  marketable  seals  and  breeding  females  found 
m  the  islands  during  the  years  1885, 1886,  and  1887  were  caused  by 
h  destruction  of  female  seals  in  the  open  sea,  either  before  or  aft'Cr 
^ving  birth  to  the  pups.  The  mother  seals  go  to  feeding  grounds 
listant  from  the  islands,  and  I  can  only  account  for  the  number  of 
(tarved  pups  by  supposmg  that  their  mothers  are  killed  while  feed- 

I  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1890  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Bonditions  of  seal  life  on  those  islands.    I  discov- 
Bred  late  in  the  season  a  large  number  of  dead      Chas.  W,  Price,  p.  521. 
pups  lying  upon  the  rookeries,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  starved  to  death. 
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Poaching  in  Bering  Sea  had  not  begun  in  those  years  [from  1868 
h)  1876]  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  dead 
Pttp  about  the  shores  or  on  the  rookeries.    I  had    Geo.  B,  Adams,  p.  168. 
^Qe&t  occasion  after  the  close  of  the  breeding 
>^wu  to  visit  aU  parts  of  the  island,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of 
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islands. 
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A  dead  pup  was  rarely  seen,  the  dead  being  a  small  fnctfonofl 

Chas.  Bryant,p.s,         ^^^.J  ^  ^^®  whole  number  of  papa.    Idomd 

while  I  was  there  I  saw  m  any  one  season  frrrdi 
pups  on  the  rookeries,  and  the  majority  of  dead  pups  were  aioflfi 
shore,  having  been  killed  by  the  surf. 

During  the  two  sealing  seasons  I  was  on  the  islands  I  odIv  53' 
8.  N,  Buymuky.p.  21.    J^^ry  ^w  dead  pups,  and  these  liad  been  killt^  ^ 

the  larger  seals  crushing  them.   I  have  ht^^^ 

seen  a  pup  that  was  starved  to  death,  or  which  had  been  abai]d<*>ti: 

by  its  mother. 

There  were  not  in  1880  sufficient  dead  pups  scattered  over  b? 

ur  rr  T^  11     oo  rookcries  to  attract  attention  or  to  form  a  feani^ 

W.  H,  Ball,  p.  23.  ^^  ^|^^  rookery . 

I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  a  dead  pup  on  tbebi^ 

ing  grounds,  but  1  have  seen  a  consider*^ 
Sam'l  Falcone^',  p,  161.   number  of  silver-gray  pups — ^that  is,  tbose  u^ 

have  learned  to  swim — ^which  had  beentiUri* 
being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  the  surf. 

During  the  time  I  was  on  the  islands  I  only  saw  a  very  feTf  A 

pups  on  the  rookeries,  but  the  number  in  1 
H,  A,  Giidden,  p.  110.    was  slightly  more  than  in  former  years.  In 

noticed  or  examined  dead  pups  on  the  rook 
before  1884,  the  number  being  so  smaU. 

In  performing  my  official  duty  I  frequently  visite<l   the  bro 

rookeries,  and  during  my  entire  stay  on  tbei 
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« 

n  informed  that  of  late  years  thousands  of  young  pups  have  died 

e  islands  while  the  season  was  in  progress. 

inly  such  condition  did  not  exist  during  my     J*  M,  Morion,  p.  69. 

mce  on  the  Pribilof  group.    The  ''pups'' 

sometimes  trampled  upon  by  the  larger  animals,  and  dead  ones 

;  be  seen  here  and  there  on  the  rookeries,  but  the  loss  in  this  par- 

rwas  never  large  enough  or  important  enough  to  excite  any 

il  comment. 

observation  in  regard  to  the  pnp-seal  life  during  those  years  was 
he  loss  from  natural  causes  was  exceedingly 

I  made  frequent  visits  to  the  breeding  rook-     s,  G,  Otis,  p.  87. 
luring  and  after  the  close  of  the  breeding 
1,  and  found  only  a  very  small  number  of  dead  bodies;  it  was  a 
bing  to  find  a  dead  pup  seal.    In  one  of  my  official  reports  I  made 
imate  of  the  loss  from  natural  causes,  which  I  fixed,  I  believe,  at 

or  2  per  cent  of  all  classes. 

er  while  I  was  on  St.  George  Island  did  I  see  a  dead  pup  on  the 
ries,  and  I  certainly  should  have  noticed  if     ^  j,.  Soribner  v  89 
bad  been  any  number  on  the  island.  *    '  »  p«    • 

ing  the  year  I  was  on  the  island  of  St.  George  I  did  not  see  to 

i  twenty-five  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries, 

le  bodies  of  these  were  not  emaciated,  but      w.  B,  Tayii>r,  p.  176. 

ndently  been  killed  by  the  old  bulls  climb- 

^er  them  in  their  combats. 

fle  I  was  on  the  island  I  never  saw  more  than  twenty-five  dead 

)n  the  rookeries  during  any  one  season.    I 

seen  occasionally  a  dead  one  among  the     Geo.  Wardman, p,ns. 

ers  along  the  shore,  which  had  probably 

dlled  by  the  surf;  but  these  dead  pups  were  in  no  instance  ema- 
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loss  of  life  of  pup  seals  on  the  rookeries  up  to  about  1884  or  1885 

omparatively  slight  and  was  generally  at- 

ed  to  the  death  of  the  mother  seal  from      W.  8.  Hereford,  p.  32. 

d  causes  or  from  their  natural  enemies  in 

Iter,  or,  as  sometimes  happened,  sudden  storms  with  heavy  surfs 

}  in  from  certain  directions  onto  the  breeding  rookeries,  but  never 

r  time  would  a  sufficient  number  of  pups  be  killed  to  make  it  the 

it  of  special  comment,  either  among  the  natives  or  the  employes 

\  company. 

I  was  not  present  on  the  islands  in  the  fall  of  1885, 1  am  unable 
>ke  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  dead 
Dn  the  rookeries  in  that  year,  but  in  1886  I     A.  P.  Loud,  p,  38. 
i  large  number  of  dead  pups  lying  about. 

I  pups  were  very  much  emaciated,  and  evidently  had  been  starved 
ith.    •    •    • 

1887  the  number  of  dead  pups  was  much  larger  than  in  1886.    In 
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1888  there  was  a  less  nnmber  than  in  1887,  or  in  1889,  owing,  as  I  believe, 
to  a  decrease  of  seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  that  year;  bnt  in  1889  the 
increase  again  showed  itself.  I  believe  the  number  of  dead  pups  in- 
creased in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  seals  taken  in  Bering 
S^k  by  pelagic  sealers. 

Between  1874  and  1883  predatory  vessels  occasionally  appeared  in 

Bering  Sea,  among  them  the  Cygnet  in  1874  and 
H,  H.  Molntyre,p,  51.  the  San  Diego  in  1876,  but  the  whole  number  of 

seals  destroyed  by  such  vessels  was  small,  and 
had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  rookeries;  in  1884  about 4,000  skins 
were  taken  in  Bering  Sea  by  three  vessels,  and  starved  pups  were 
noticed  upon  the  islands  that  year  for  the  first  time.  In  1885  abont 
10,000  skins  were  taken  in  this  sea,  and  the  dead  pups  upon  the  rook- 
eries became  so  numerous  as  to  evoke  comment  from  the  natives  and 
others  upon  the  islands. 

For  instance,  during  the  period  of  my  residence  on  St.  George  Isl- 
and, down  to  the  year  1884,  there  were  always  a 

ThoB.  F.  Morgan,  p,  64.  number  of  dead  pups,  the  number  of  which  I  can 

not  give  exactly,  as  it  varied  from  year  to  year 
and  was  dependent  upon  accidents  or  the  destructiveuess  of  storms. 
Young  seals  do  not  know  how  to  swim  from  birth,  nor  do  they  learn 
how  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  birth,  and  therefore  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  during  stormy  weather.  But  from  the  year  1884 
down  to  the  period  when  I  left  St.  George  Island  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  dead  pup  seals,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  a  - 
trebling  of  the  numbers  observed  in  former  years,  so  that  I  woold  esti- 
mate the  number  of  dead  pups  in  the  year  1887  at  about  five  or  seven 
thousand  as  a  maximum. 

While  on  St.  George  Island  there  were  practically  no  dead  pups  on 

the  rookeries.    I  do  not  think  I  saw  during  any 
J.  H.  Mouiion,  p,  71.     One  season  more  than  a  dozen.    On  St.  Paul  Isl- 
and I  never  saw  any  dead  paps  to  amount  to  any- 
thing until  1884^  and  then  the  number  was  quite  noticeable. 
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One  thing  which  attracted  my  attention  was  the  immense  number  of 

dead  young  seals;  another  was  the  presenceof 
J.  c.  8,  Akeriy,  p,  85.    quite  a  number  of  young  seals  on  all  the  rookeries 

in  an  emaciated  and  apparently  very  weak  condi- 
tion. I  was  requested  by  the  Government  agent  to  examine  some  of 
the  carcasses  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cause  or  causes  of 
their  death.  I  visited  and  walked  over  all  the  rookeries.  On  all  dead 
seals  were  to  be  found  in  immense  numbers.  Their  number  was  more 
apparent  on  those  rookeries  such  as  Tolstoii  and  Halfway  Point,  th« 
water  sides  of  which  were  on  smooth  gi*ound,  and  the  eye  could  glance 
over  patches  of  ground  hundreds  of  feet  in  extent  which  were  tbickly 
strewn  with  carcasses. 
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Where  the  water  side  of  the  rookeries,  as  at  '^  Northeast  Point  ^'  and 
the  reef  (south  of  the  village),  were  on  rocky  ground  the  immense 
number  of  dead  was  not  so  apparent,  but  a  closer  examination  showed 
that  the  dead  were  there  in  equally  great  number  scattered  among  the 
rocks.  In  some  localities  the  ground  was  so  thickly  strewn  with  the 
dead  that  one  had  to  pick  his  way  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  stepping 
on  the  carcasses.  The  great  mass  of  dead  in  all  cases  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  water's  edge.  The  patches  of  dead  would  com- 
mence at  the  water's  edge  and  stretch  in  a  wide  swath  up  into  the 
rookery.  Amongst  the  immense  masses  of  dead  were  seldom  to  be 
found  the  carcasses  of  full-grown  seals,  but  the  carcasses  were  those  of 
pups,  or  young  seals  bom  that  year.  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  exact 
number  of  dead,  but  I  believe  that  they  could  only  be  numbered  by  the 
thousands  on  each  rookery.  Along  the  water's  edge,  and  scattered 
amongst  the  dead,  were  quite  a  number  of  live  pups,  which  were  in  an 
emaciated  condition.  Many  had  hardly  the  strength  to  drag  them- 
selves out  of  one's  way;  thus  contrasting  strongly,  both  in  appearance 
and  actions,  with  the  plump  condition  and  active  aggressive  conduct 
of  the  healthy  appearing  pups. 

One  day,  during  the  latter  part  of  August  or  forepart  of  September 
last  (exact  date  forgotten),  CoL  Joseph  Murray, 
one  of  the  Treasury  agents,  and  myself,  in  com-  MilUm  JBamet,  p.  101. 
pany  with  the  British  Commissioners,  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  and  Dr.  Dawson,  by  boat  visited  one  of  the  seal  rooker- 
ies of  that  island,  known  as  Tolstoi  or  English  Bay.  On  arriving  there 
onr  attention  was  at  once  attracted  by  the  excessive  number  of  dead 
seal  paps  whose  carcasses  lay  scattered  profusely  over  the  breeding 
ground  or  sand  beach  bordering  the  rookery  proper,  and  extending 
into  the  border  of  the  rookery  itself.  The  strange  sight  occasioned 
much  surmise  at  the  time  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  it.  Some  of  the 
earcasses  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  while  others  were  of  re- 
cent death,  and  their  general  appearance  was  that  of  having  died  of 
starvation.  There  were  a  few  that  still  showed  signs  of  life,  bleating 
weak  and  piteously,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  being  in  a  starved  con- 
dition, with  no  mother  seals  near  to  or  showing  them  any  attention. 

Dr.  Dawson,  while  on  the  ground,  took  some  views  of  the  rookery 
with  his  kodak,-  but  whether  the  views  he  took  included  the  dead  pups 
I  could  not  say.  Some  days  after  this — can  not  state  exact  date— 
I  drove  with  Mr.  Fowler,  an  employ^  of  the  lessees,  to  what  is  known 
M  Halfway  Point,  or  Polovinia  rookery.  Here  the  scene  was  re- 
peated, but  on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  point  of  numbers.  The  Httle 
carcasses  were  strewn  so  thickly  over  the  sand  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  walk  over  the  ground  without  stepping  on  them.  This  condition  of 
Ae  rookeries  in  this  regard  was  for  some  time  a  common  topic  of  con- 
versation in  the  village  by  all  parties,  including  the  more  intelligent 
ones  among  the  natives,  some  of  whom  were  with  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Brown 
iahis  work  of  surveying  the  island  and  brought  in  reports  from  time 
to  time  of  similar  conditions  at  substantially  all  the  rookeries  around 
tlie  island.  It  could  not,  of  course,  be  well  estimated  as  to  the  num- 
W  thus  found  dead,  but  the  most  intelligent  of  the  natives — chief  of 
the  village — ^told  me  that  in  his  judgment  there  were  not  less  than 
^)0OO  dead  pups  on  the  various  rookeries  of  the  island  and  others  still 
dying. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1891,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  source 

of  waste,  the  eflSciency  of  which  was  most  start- 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  18.  lingly  illustrated.    In  my  conversations  with  the 

natives  I  had  learned  that  dead  pups  had  been 
seen  ux>on  the  rookeries  in  the  past  few  years  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cause  much  concern.  By  the  middle  of  July  they  pointed  out  to  me 
here  and  there  dead  pups  and  others  so  weak  and  emaciated  that  their 
death  was  but  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  By  the  time  the  British  com- 
missioners arrived  the  dead  pups  were  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
attract  their,  attention,  and  they  are,  I  believe,  under  the  impressioD 
that  they  first  discovered  them. 

By  the  latter  part  of  August  deaths  were  rare,  the  mortality  having 
practically  ceased.  An  examination  of  the  warning  lists  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  British  and  American  cruisers  will  show  that  before  the  middle 
of  August  the  last  sealing  schooner  was  sent  out  of  Bering  Sea.  These 
vessels  had  entered  the  sea  about  July  1  and  had  done  much  effective 
work  by  July  15.  The  mortality  among  the  pups  and  its  cessation  is 
synchronous  with  the  sealing  fleet^s  arrival  and  departure  from  Bering 
Sea. 

There  are  several  of  the  rookeries  uxK>n  which  level  areas  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  a  glance.  In  September  Dr.  Akerly 
and  I  walked  directly  across  the  rookery  of  Tolstoi,  St.  Paul,  and  in 
addition  to  the  dead  pups  in  sight  they  lay  in  groups  of  from  three  to 
a  dozen  among  the  obscuring  rocks  on  the  hiUside.  From  a  careinl 
examination  of  every  rookery  upon  the  two  islands  made  by  me  in 
August  and  September,  I  place  the  minimum  estimate  of  the  dead  pups 
to  be  15,000,  and  that  some  number  between  that  and  30,000  wodd 
represent  more  nearly  a  true  statement  of  the  facts. 

1  did  not  observe  any  unusually  large  number  of  dead  pups  on  the 

rookeries  in  my  visits  to  the  islands  until  the  year 

JohnC.Cantwell,p.iOS.  1891.    During  the  month  of  September  of  that 

year,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  I 
visited  the  Starry  Ateel  and  eastern  rookeries  on  St.  George  Island 
and  saw  more  than  the  average  number  of  dead  pups  and  a  great  many 
living  pups,  evidently  in  very  poor  condition,  and  either  dead  or  dying 
from  starvation,  differing  in  tliis  respect  from  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  ordinarily  found  at  this  time  of  the  year.    Subsequently,  i^ 
November,  1891,  I  visited  the  Polovinia  rookery  on  St.  Paul  Island, 
and  in  the  course  of  one  hour's  slow  walking,  covering  perhaps  IJ  mil^ 
of  ground,  estimated  the  number  of  dead  pup  seals  to  be  not  less  th^ 
l.ONOO.    I  consider  this  number  enormously  in  excess  of  the  nono^ 
mortality. 

No   mention    was   ever   made   of  any   unusual    number  of  de^ 

pups  upon  the  rookeries  having  been  noticed  ^ 

W,  C,  CouUon,  p,  415.  auy  time  prior  to  my  visit  in  1870,  but  when^ 

again  visited  the  islands  in  1890  I  found  it  a  su^ 
ject  of  much  solicitude  by  those  interested  in  the  perpetuation,  and  ^ 
1891  it  had  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  cause  serious  alarm.  Tt^ 
natives  making  the  drives  first  discovered  this  trouble,  then  speaV 
agents  took  note,  and  later  on  I  think  almost  everyone  who  was  allow^ 
to  visit  the  rookeries  could  not  close  their  eyes  or  nostrils  to  the 
numbers  of  dead  pups  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.    In  company  with 


Agent  Murray,  Captain  Hooper,  and  Engineer  Brerton,  of  the  Oonr^  ■ 
I  visited  the  Eeef  and  Gobateh  rookeries,  St  Paul  Island,  in  Augii^^ 
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d  saw  one  of  the  most  pitiable  sights  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
Thousands  of  dead  and  dying  paps  were  scattered  over  the 
9,  while  the  shores  were  lined  with  emaciated,  hungry  little 
with  their  eyes  turned  toward  the  sea  uttering  plaintive  cries 
mothers,  which  were  destined  never  to  return.  Numbers  of 
re  opened,  their  stomachs  examined,  and  the  fact  revealed  that 
>n  was  the  cause  of  death,  no  organic  disease  being  apparent. 

chooners  increased  every  year  from  the  time  I  first  noticed 

til  in  1884  there  was  a  fleet  of  20  or  30, 

1 1  began  to  see  more  and  more  dead  pups     Ji^-  Fratis,  p.  108. 

ookeries,  until  in  1891  the  fleet  of  sealing 

rs  numbered  more  than  a  hundred  and  the  rookeries  were  cov- 

h  dead  pups. 

;  also  during  these  years  that  dead  emaciated  pups  were  first 

on*  the  rookeries,  and  they  increased  in 

\  until  1891,  in  which  year,  in  August  and     Edward  Hughes,  p.  37. 

>er,    the  rookeries   were  covered   with 

ps. 

1  there  was  a  great  many  that  were  thin  and  poor,  and  they 
rawl  down  to  the  water  and  make  a  noise 
mothers  until  they  died,  and  when  some     ^^'  Koichooten,p,  i3l. 
were  cut  open  they  had  no  milk  in  their 
s. 

were  more  dead  pups  in  1891  thstn  ever     NiooH  Krukoff,p.  132. 
knd  they  were  all  starved  to  death. 

was  a  great  number  of  dead  pups  upon  the  rookeries  last 
lose  mothers,  I  believe,  were  killed  at  sea 
ig  schooners,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  see     ^99^  Kushen,p.  128. 
ws  this  year. 

d  noticed  more  and  more  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  every 
ce  1888,  and  in  1891  they  were  so  close 
'  in  places  I  could  not  step  among  them     AggeiKu$hen,p.  130. 
stepping  on  a  dead  pup. 

cl  you  see  an  unusual  number  of  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries 

ion  f — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  more  dead  pups  this  j^om  Mandregin  et  al.,  p. 

n  ever  before.    I  went  with  Mr.  J.  Stanley  uo. 

Q  August  to  assist  him  to  make  a  survey 

ookeries  and  saw  dead  pups  grouped  in  various  places. 

1  you  see  dead  pups  on  all  the  rookeries  you  visited f — ^A.  Yes; 

e  rookeries  had  more  than  others. 

1  you  see  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  the  past  season? — ^A. 

^W  lots  of  them.  ^^^     Melovedoff,  p. 

)w  do  they  compare  with  the  number  ob-  139. 

n  former  years  f — ^A.  Much  greater  in  pro- 

to  the  number  of  females  on  the  rookeries  than  formerly. 
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It  was  noticed  by  everyone  on  the  island  at  this  time  that  as  the 

sealH  decreased  on  the  rookeries  from  year  to  year 
A.  Melovedoff.  p.  143.    the  number  of  dead  pnps  increased,  until  in  1891 

the  rookeries  were  covered  with  them.  From 
1884  the  schooners  kept  on  increasing,  until  in  1891  there  was  more 
than  one  hundred.  These  schooners  care  very  little  about  coming  to 
the  islands  to  take  seals  on  the  land^  for  they  only  have  to  hover 
around  the  fishing  banks  from  50  to  200  miles  away  and  take  all  the 
seals  they  want.  It  is  to  these  banks  the  cow  seals  go  to  feed  after 
the  birth  of  their  young,  and  it  is  here  they  are  shot  and  killed  and 
the  pups  are  left  to  starve  and  die  on  the  rookeries. 
Last  year  I  saw  thousands  of  such  pups. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1891, 1  saw  the  young  pups  lying  dead  upon 

the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul,  and  I  estimated  their 
Jo9,  Murray,  p,  74.        number  to  be  not  less  than  30,000;  and  they  had 

died  from  starvation,  their  mothers  having  been 
killed  at  the  feeding  grounds  by  pelagic  hunters. 

Simeon  Melovidav,  p.  And  as  the  seals  decreased  we  found  the  rook- 
^^'  eries  covered  with  dead  pups,  which  in  1891  lay 

in  heaps  upon  the  ground. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  this  past  sea- 
son, and  in  what  proportion  to  former  years t— A. 
J.  C,  Bedpath,  p,  140.     I  have  Seen  an  unusual  number  of  dead  pups  this 

year  on  the  breeding  grounds;  I  may  say  twice 
as  many  as  formerly. 

In  1891  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Island  were  covered,  in  places,  with 

dead  pups,  all  of  which  had  every  symptom  of 
jr.  0.  Bedpaihf  p.  152.    having  died  of  hunger,  and  on  opening  several 

of  them  the  stomachs  were  found  to  be  empty. 
The  lowest  estimates  made  at  the  time,  placing  the  number  of  dead 
pups  on  the  rookeries  at  25,000,  is  too  high. 

Cause  of  Death  of  Pups. 

Page  216  of  The  Case. 

The  mtyority  of  the  pups,  like  all  healthy  nursing  animals,  were 

plump  and  fairly  rolling  in  fat.    I  have  watched 

J.  C.  8.  Akeriy,  p.  96.  the  female  seals  draw  up  out  of  the  water,  each 

pick  out  its  pup  from  the  hundreds  of  young 
seals  sporting  near  the  water's  edge,  and  with  them  scramble  to  a  clear 
spot  on  the  rookery,  and  lying  down  give  them  suck.  Although  I  sa^ 
pups  nursing  in  a  great  many  cases,  yet  I  never  saw  one  of  the  sickly 
looking  pups  receiving  any  attention  from  tiie  female.  They  seemed  to 
be  deserted. 

The  cause  of  the  great  mortality  amongst  the  seal  pups  seemed  to 
me  to  have  ceased  to  act,  in  great  part,  before  my  first  \'isit8  to  the  rook- 
eries; for  subsequent  visits  did  not  show  as  great  an  increase  in  th« 
masses  of  dead  as  I  would  have  expected,  had  the  causes  still  been  m 
active  operation.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  fewer  sickly  looking 
pups  at  each  subsequent  visit.  This  grew  to  be  more  and  more  the  case 
as  the  season  advanced.    When  I  visited  the  rookeries  for  the  purpose 
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rf  examining  the  dead  bodies,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  car- 
casses conld  be  found  fresh  enough  to  permit  of  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion. I  examined  a  large  number  of. carcasses.  All  showed  an  entire 
absence  of  fatty  tissue  between  the  skin  and  muscular  tissue.  The 
Dmentum  in  all  cases  was  destitute  of  fat.  These  are  the  positions 
where  fat  is  usually  present  in  all  animals.  Well-nourished  young  ani- 
mals always  have  a  large  amount  of  fat  in  these  localities.  The  few 
carcasses  which  were  found  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  were  ex- 
amined more  thoroughly.  The  stomachs  were  found  empty  and  con- 
tracted, but  presented  no  evidence  of  disease.  The  intestines  were 
empty,  save  in  a  few  cases,  where  small  amounts  of  fecal  matter  were 
found  in  the  large  intestines.  A  careful  examination  of  the  intestines 
Med  to  discover  any  evidence  of  disease.  The  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and 
kidneys  were  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Such  is  the  evidence  on  which  I  have  founded  my  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  the  great  mortality  during  1891  amongst  the  young  seals  on 
8t.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  was  caused  by  the  deprivation  of  mother's 
milk.  The  result  of  my  investigation  is  that  there  was  great  mortality 
exclnsively  amongst  nursing  seals.  Secondly,  the  cause  of  this  mor- 
tality seemed  to  have  been  abated  pari  pa^su  with  the  abatement  of 
sea  sealing.  Thirdly,  the  presence  of  emaciated,  sickly  looking  pups 
vLich  were  apparently  deserted  by  their  mothers.  Fourthly,  the 
plump,  healthy  appearance  of  all  the  pups  I  saw  nursing.  Fifthly,  the 
emaciated  condition  of  the  dead.  Sixthly,  the  absence  of  food  in  the 
stomachs,  and  their  contracted  condition.  Seventhly,  the  absence  of 
<iigested  food  in  the  small  intestines.  Eighthly,  the  absence  of  even 
fecal  matter,  save  in  small  amounts  in  a  few  cases.  Ninthly,  the  ab- 
sence of  structural  changes  in  the  viscera  or  other  parts  of  the  bodies 
to  account  for  the  death. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  this  season  f— rA. 
Te«|  my  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  by 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  who  requested  me  to  examine     j,c.8,Akerly,p.Ul. 
&em  with  a  view  to  determining  the  cause  of  their 
death.    I  examined  a  number  which  had  apparently  recently  died. 
lldr  bodies  were  entirely  destitute  of  fat  and  no  food  to  be  found  in 
fcbdr  stomachs.    After  a  careful  examination  I  found  no  evidence  of 
disease. 

Q.  What  do  you  assign  as  the  cause  of  their  death. — ^A.  I  believe 
Uiem  to  have  died  of  starvation. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  they  died  of  starvation! — ^A.  From  the  fact 
Qiat  nearly  all  the  dead  on  the  rookery  were  pups,  and  from  absence 
^fall  signs  of  disease,  emaciated  condition  of  their  bodies,  and  absence 
)f  food  from  their  stomachs. 

There  were  a  grfeat  many  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  during  my  last 
liree  years  on  St.  Paul  Island.    Many  of  them 
Wandered  helplessly  about,  away  from  the  groups      W,  C,  Jlli9,  p.  9S. 
t>r**pod8"  where  they  were  accustomed  to  lie,  and 
Bflally  starved  to  death.    We  knew  at  the  time  what  killed  them,  for 
lie  vessels  and  boats  were  several  times  plainly  in  sight  from  the 
'sland  shooting  seals  in  the  water,  and  the  revenue  cutters  and  com- 
)aiiy'8  vessels  arriving  at  the  island  frequently  reported  the  presence 
Q  Bering  Sea  and  sometimes  the  capture  of  these  marauding  crews, 
fall  had  been  captured  and  the  business  broken  up  the  seal  rookeries 
^onld  be  healthy  and  prosperous  to-day,  instead  of  being  depleted  and 
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broken  np.    I  speak  positively  about  it,  because  no  other  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  tbeir  depletion  upon  any  reasonable  hypothesis. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  what  they  died  of.    They  simply  starved 

to  death,  wandering  about  and  bleating  until  it 
Jno,  Arm$irong,  p.  2.     made  one's  heart  ache  to  see  them.    Their  mothers 

had  been  killed  off  in  the  water,  and  the  pups 
lived  and  suffered  for  weeks.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  holding 
out  six  or  eight  weeks  or  more  after  they  lose  their  mothers. 

These  dead  pups  have  increased  from  year  to  year  since  1887,  and  in 

1891  the  rookeries  were  covered  with  dead  pnps. 
K.  ArUmanoff,  p.  100.    In  my  sixty-seven  years'  residence  on  the  island  I 

never  before  saw  anything  like  it.  None  of  our 
people  have  ever  known  of  any  sickness  among  the  pups  or  seals  and 
have  never  seen  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  except  a  few  killed  by 
the  old  bulls  when  fighting  or  by  drowning  when  the  surf  wasbed 
them  off. 

Dr.  Ackerly,  the  lessees'  physician  at  the  time,  made  an  autopsy  of 

some  of  the  carcasses,  and  reported  that  he  coald 

MUion  Barnwy  p.  101.    find  no  traces  of  any  diseased  condition  whatever, 

but  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  food  or  any 

signs  of  nourishment  in  the  stomach.    Before  Dr.  Dawson,  left  I  called 

his  attention  to  what  Dr.  Ackerly  had  done,  but  whether  he  saw  bim 

on  the  subject  I  can  not  tell. 

I  procured  a  number  of  these  pups,  and  Dr.  Akerly,  at  my  request 

made  autopsies,  not  Only  at  the  village,  but  later 
J.  Stanley  Brawn,  p.V^,  on  upon  the  rookeries  themselves.    The  lungs  of 

these  dead  pups  floated  in  water.  There  was  do 
organic  disease  of  heart,  liver,  lungs,  stomach,  or  alimentary  canal.  In 
the  latter  there  was  but  little  and  often  no  fecal  matter  and  the  stom- 
ach was  entirely  empty.  Pups  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation  w«« 
seen  by  me  upon  the  rookeries,  and  their  condition,  ais  well  as  that  of 
the  dead  ones,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  their  death  was  caused  by 
starvation. 

Bome  men  tell  me  last  year  <<  Earp,  seals  are  sick."  I  know  seals  are  not 

sick,"  I  never  seen  a  sick  seal,  and  I  eat  seal  meat 
Karp  Butei-in,  p.  103.     every  day  of  my  life;  all  our  people  eat  seal  meat, 

white  men  eat  seal  meat,  no  one  ever  seen  bad  seal 
meat  or  sick  seal.  No  big  seals  die  unless  we  club  them,  only  pups  die 
when  starved,  after  the  cows  are  shot  at  sea.  Wlyen  we  used  to  kill 
pups  for  food  in  November  they  were  always  full  of  milk ;  the  pups 
that  die  on  the  rookeries  have  no  milk.  The  cows  go  into  the  sea  to 
feed  after  the  pups  are  born,  and  the  schooner  men  shoot  them  aU  tbe 
time. 

The  pups  on  the  rookeries  were  fat  and  healthy,  and  while  I  was  on 

the  islands  no  epidemic  disease  ever  appeared 

Cha9.  Bryant,  p.  8.       among  them,  nor  did  the  natives  have  stories  of 

an  epidemic  ever  destroying  them. 
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1  was  informed  at  the  time  [Kovember,  1891]  that  the  stomachs  of 
dead  pnps  had  been  examined  by  the  medical 
officers  at  the  island  and  no  traces  of  food  were     ^no.  c,  Caniiceii,p,408. 
found  therein.    From  personal  observation  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  them  died  of  starvation,  great 
emaciation  being  apparent. 

0 

The  greatest  number  of  seals  taken  by  hunters  in  1891  was  to  the 
westward  and  northwestward  of  St.  Paul  Island, 
and  the  largest  number  of  dead  pups  were  found     W*  0.  Co«i«<m,  p.  415. 
that  year  in  rookeries  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island.    This  fact  alone  goes  a  great  way,  in  my  opinion,  to 
confirm  the  theory  that  the  loss  of  the  mothers  was  the  cause  of  mor- 
tality among  the  young. 

A  good  many  pups  are  killed  at  this  period  of  life  [before  learning  to 
swim]  by  being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  the 
surf,  which  is  particularly  violent  about  these     Sam'l  Falconer,  p.  165. 
islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  sickness  or  epidemic  among  the  seals, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  thousands  of 
dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  last  year  died  of  starva-      c.  L,  Fowler,  p.  26. 
tion  on  account  of  their  mothers  being  shot  and 
killed  while  feeding  at  the  fishing  banks  in  the  sea. 

I  was  present  last  year  and  saw  some  of  the  dead  pups  examined. 
Their  stomachs  were  empty,  and  they  presented  all  the  appearances  of 
starvation.  I  also  noticed  on  the  rookeries  a  great  many  emaciated 
pups,  which,  on  a  later  visit,  would  be  dead.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  prior  to  1891  for  the  natives  to  kill  three  to  four  thousand  pups 
in  November  for  food,  and  we  always  find  their  stomachs  filled  with 
milk. 

When  Mr.  Webster  bad  charge  of  the  killing  at  Northeast  Point, 
where  he  used  to  kill  from  25,000  to  35,000  seals 
in  a  season,  I  generally  did  the  cooking  there,     John  Frat%8,  p.  107. 
and  I  cooked  seal  meat  every  day,  and  we  all  ate 
it,  and  our  people  live  on  seal  meat,  yet  I  never  saw  a  sick  or  a 
diseased  seal  or  a  carcass  that  was  unfit  for  food. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  cows  are  killed  by  the  hunters  when  they  go 
out  in  the  sea  to  feed,  and  the  pups  are  left  to  die     j^^^  Fratu  p.  109. 
and  do  die  on  the  island.     .  '   ■      ■ 

But  that  year  [1884]  I  examined  them,  and  found  them  very  much 
emaciated.    In  my  judgment  they  were  starved  to 
death  because  their  mothers  had  been  killed  while     ff,  a.  Olidden,  p.  no. 
away  from  the  islands  in  search  of  food.    This, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  so  if  a  cow  would  suckle  any  pup  that  comes  to 
her,  but  she  will  not,  and  on  the  contrary  will  beat  off  any  young  seal 
which  endeavors  to  nurse  from  her  except  her  own.    I  know  a  cow  rec- 
ognizes her  pup,  but  a  pup  never  seems  to  distinguish  its  mother  from 
other  cows  which  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

They  were  thin  and  poor,  and  appeared  to  have     aUx  ffanteon,  p.  US. 
starved  to  death. 
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It  is  a  well-kQOwn  fact  that  the  female  seals  leave  fhe  islands  and 

go  great  distances  for  food,  and  it  is  clearly  provea 
that  many  of  them  do  not  return,  as  the  nnmber 

w.  8.  Hereford,  p,  33.  ^f  pui^B  Starved  to  death  on  the  rookeries  demon- 
strates. 

I  have  been  steward  and  cook  at  the  company  house  for  the-  lesseeB 

since  1882,  and  during  the  time  when  seaJs  are 
Edward  ffughea,  p.  87.  killed  for  skins  or  food  I  have  daily  prepared  and 

cooked  the  meat  in  various  ways  for  the  use  of  tin 
table  at  which  all  white  people  board  who  live  on  or  come  to  the  islaodi 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  diseased  seal  has  never  been  known.  I  was 
present  when  Dr.  Akerly,  the  resident  physician,  made  an  examination 
of  some  of  them  and  it  was  found  that  their  stomachs  were  empty,  and 
that  they  exhibited  all  the  conditions  of  starvation. 

None  of  our  x>6ople  ever  knew  of  any  sickness  among  the  seals  and 
,     ^    .  .«.    P^ps,  and  their  flesh  has  always  been  our  mest 

Jao.  Eotohootenf  p,  131,  f^^ 

I  have  often  cut  open  dead  pups  and  examined  their  stomachs,  and 
ar.  ,  IT  ,  ^  ^o«  found  them  empty,  and  the  pups  looked  as  if  they 
NtcoitErukoff,p.m.    had  been  starved  to  death.    •    •     ♦ 

When  we  used  to  kill  pups  for  food  and  clothing  in  November,  1 
often  examined  them,  and  always  foimd  plenty  of  milk  in  their  stomachfl. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  tell  of  a  sick  seal,  and  although  we  have  always 
eaten  the  flesh  of  the  fur-seal  we  have  never  found  one  that  was  diseased 
in  any  way. 

I  never  saw  a  dead  grown  seal  on  the  island  during  my  twenty-five 

years'  residence  here,  except  odd  ones  tliat  bad 

AggH  Kuehen,  p.  128.     been  killed  in  fighting  for  places  on  the  rookeries. 

I  never  heard  any  of  the  old  men  who  have 
lived  here  for  fifty  years  before  my  time  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  sick- 
ness or  death  among  the  seals.  We  eat  the  flesh  of  the  seal  and  it 
constitutes  the  meat  supply  of  the  natives,  and  seals  from  2  to  5 
years  old  have  been  killed  by  them  for  food  every  week  during  their 
stay  on  the  land  ever  since  the  islands  were  peopled,  and  no  one  has 
yet  found  a  diseased  seal,  either  young  or  old. 

I  saw  many  of  them  cut  open  and  examined  by  the  doctor  (Dr.  Ack- 

erly)  and  their  stomachs  were  empty.    All  of  die 
Jggei  Eushen,  p.  130.     dead  pups  were  poor  and  thin  and  starved.   I 

believe  they  all  died  of  starvation  because  their 
mothers  had  been  shot  at  sea  when  they  went  out  to  feed.  I  ntsvtf 
saw  a  full  fat  pup  or  one  who  had  a  mother  to  feed  him  dead,  ex- 
cept a  few  that  were  drowned  in  the  sur£ 

For  if  the  mother  seals  are  destroyed,  their  young  can  not  but  per- 
ish ;  no  other  dam  will  suckle  them;  nor  can  they 
H,ff,  Mcintgre,p,  51.  subsist  until  at  least  three  or  four  months  M 

without  the  mother's  milk.  The  loss  of  this  vast 
number  of  pups,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  we  could  attribute  to 
no  other  cause  than  the  death  of  the  mother  at  the  haokds  of  pelagio 
seal-hunters. 
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Q.  How  do  you  account  for  so  many  dead  pupsf — ^A.  I  think  their 
mothers  were  killed  in  the  sea  by  the  poachers 
while  away  Irom  the  islands  in  search  of  food.     m*n  Mandregin  et  aU, 
Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  they  were  killed  by  p.  UO. 
poachers? — ^A.  I  was  once  on  board  a  schooner 
which  was  seized  at  Kortheast  Point  and  saw  a  number  of  female  skins 
on  board. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  thisf — ^A.  1  think  the  cows  were  killed 
by  the  poachers  while  away  from  the  rookeries, 
and  as  mother  seals  nurse  none  but  their  own     Anion Melovedoff,p,i99, 
young,  consequently  the  pups  whose  mothers  were 
killed  die  from  starvation. 

And  I  saw  many  of  them  opened,  and  in  all  cases  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  food  in  their  stomachs.    I  never  seen  a 
pup  that  had  a  mother  living  to  suckle  it  look  poor     A.  Melovedoff,  p.  143. 
or  sick  or  starved;  nor  did  I  ever  see  or  hear  of  a 
si(;k  or  diseased  seal,  although  I  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  fur-seal 
all  my  life,  and  it  is  and  has  ever  been  the  staple  meat  ration  of  our 
people. 

Seal  meat  is  cooked  at  the  company  house  every  day  while  seals  are 
to  be  had,  and  it  is  eaten  by  all  the  white  men  on  the  island.  Men  talk 
of  epidemics  among  seals  and  of  impotent  bulls  on  the  rookeries,  but 
those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  on  the  seal  islands,  and  whose  business 
and  duty  it  has  been  to  guard  and  observe  them,  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  either. 

And  when  they  were  examined  by  the  physician  I  was  present,  and 
I  saw  them  cut  open  and  their  stomachs  were  g^  %ri  -^  uc 
empty  and  not  a  sign  of  milk  in  them.  Simeon Mei<mdov,p.li6. 

The  only  solution  of  the  problem  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  cows  or 
mother  seals  go  into  the  sea  to  feed,  and  while  they  are  there  they  are 
shot  and  killed  by  x>^lagic  hunters,  and  the  pups,  deprived  of  suste- 
nance, die  upon  the  rookeries. 

Until  1891  we  were  allowed  several  thousand  pup  seals  for  food,  and 
I  have  often  killed  them,  and  saw  others  killing  them,  and  they  were 
always  ftiU  of  milk.  The  pups  found  dead  upon  the  rookeries  are 
always  poor  and  thin  and  starved  and  empty.    •    •    • 

The  flesh  of  the  fur-seal  has  been  eaten  by  our  people  ever  since 
their  first  settling  here,  and  it  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  daily 
food,  and  it  is  eaten  regularly  by  every  white  man  on  the  island ;  and 
yet  no  one  here  has  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of  a  sick  or  diseased  seal. 

The  seals  are  never  visited  by  physical  disorders  of  any  kind,  so  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  and  I  have  never  seen  on 
their  bodies  any  blemishes,  humors  or  eruptions     John  M.  Morton,  p.  68. 
which  might  be  attributed  to  disease. 

These  latter  pups  I  examined,  and  they  seemed  to  be  very  much 
emaciated.    In  my  opinion  they  died  of  starva- 
tion, caused  by  the  mothers  having  been  shot     «^.  S-  Moulton,  p,  71. 
while  absent  from  the  islands  feeding.    Another 
cause  of  their  starving  is  because  a  cow  refuses  to  give  suck  to  any 
pup  but  her  own,  and  she  re<*ognizes  her  offspring  by  its  cry,  distin- 
guishing its  voice  Irom  that  of  hundreds  of  others  which  are  constantly 
bleating. 
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Tbe  epidemic  theory  was  urged  very  strongly  in  1891,  when  thA 

rookeries  were  found  covered  with  dead  paps; 

X.  A.  Naye$,  p.  84.         but  a  careful  and  technical  examination  was  made 

on  several  of  the  dead  bodies  without  discovering 
a  trace  of  organic  disease;  while  starvation  was  so  apparent  that  those 
who  examined  them  decided  that  it  was  the  true  cause  of  their  death. 
Had  sickness  or  disease  attacked  the  seal  herd  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  a  few  grown  seals  would  be  found  dead  where  so  many  yoang 
ones  had  died  so  suddenly;  but  the  most  diligent  search  has  failed  to 
find  a  grown  seal  dead  upon  the  islands  from  unknown  causes. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  islands  until  the  present  time  the  flesh  of 
the  fur-seal  has  been  the  daily  meat  ration  of  the  natives  and  of  the 
white  people,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  tainted  or  diseased  carcass  has 
never  been  known. 

Some  of  these  losses  were  due  to  their  perhaps  too  early  attempts  to 

swim.    When  the  pup  is  a  few  months  oH  the 

H,  G.  (HU,  p.  87.  mother  se>al  conducts  it  to  the  water  and  teaches 

it  to  swim  near  the  shore.  If  a  heavy  sea  is  en- 
countered the  weak  little  pup  is  liable  to  be  thrown  by  the  surf  against 
the  rocks  and  killed,  but  under  natural  conditions  and  with  the  pro- 
tection to  the  rookeries  formerly  enforced  at  the  islands  the  losses  from 
this  cause  and  all  others  combined  (save  alone  the  authorized  killing) 
amounted  to  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  the  whole  numbers  in  ike 
heids. 

Another  theory,  equally  untrue,  was  that  an  epidemic  had  seised  the 

herd;  but  investigations  of  the  closest  kind  have 

J.  C.  Bedpath,  p,  151.  never  revealed  the  death,  on  the  islands,  of  a  full- 
grown  seal  from  unknown  causes.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  flesh  of  the  seal  is  the  staple  diet  of  the  nativesand 
that  it  is  eaten  daily  by  most  of  the  white  employes  as  well;  and  yet 
it  is  true  that  a  sign  of  taint  or  disease  has  never  been  found  on  a  seal 
carcass  in  the  memory  of  man.  It  was  not  until  so  many  thonsaods 
of  dead  pups  were  found  upon  the  rookeries  that  the  problem  was  solved. 

The  truth  is  th  at  when  the  CO  ws  go  out  to  the  feeding  grounds  to  feed  they 
are  shot  and  killed  by  the  pelagichunter^  and  the  pups,  deprived  of  suste- 
nance, die  upon  the  rookeries.  Excepting  a  few  pups  killed  by  the  surf 
occasionally  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  the  pups  found  dead  are 
«  poor  and  starved,  and  when  examined  their  stomachs  are  found  to  be 

without  a  sign  of  food  of  any  sort. 

The  resident  physician.  Dr.  Ackerly,  examined  many  of  them  and 
found  in  every  instance  that  starvation  was  the  cause  of  death. 
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A  double  waste  occurs  when  the  mother  seal  is  killed,  as  the  pup  will 

surely  starve  to  death.    A  mother  seal  will  give 
Z.  L,  Tanner, p.  375.      Sustenance  to  no  pup  but  her  own.    I  saw  sad  evi- 
dences of  this  waste  on  St.  Paul  Island  last  season, 
where  large  numbers  of  pups  were  lying  about  the  rookeries,  where 
they  had  died  of  starvation. 

I  never  heard  of  any  disease  among  the  seal  herd,  nor  of  an  epidemic 

Dani.  w^hstm-.p.  183.    9^»^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *™^  ^  *^®  history  of  the 
'  ^  islands. 
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So,  too,  is  revolting  the  slaughter  of  the  female  seal  that  has  given 
birth  to  her  pnp  and  gone  out  into  the  sea  to  find 
food  to  sustain  the  lives  of  both  of  them.  She  T.  T.  WiliiafM,  p.  608. 
leaves  her  pup  on  shore,  a  helpless,  tiny  thing,  soft 
and  pulpy,  and  only  able  to  wriggle  and  bark.  Nature  has  taught  her 
to  recognize  it  among  hundreds  of  thousands  by  its  plaintive  bleat,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  rushes  to  its  side  when  she  comes  ashore 
shows  how  much  she  loves  to  fondle  and  care  for  it.  If  the  mother  is 
killed  the  pup  will  linger  on  for  a  time,  only  to  die  of  starvation  in  the 
end,  or,  because  of  weakness,  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  first  storm. 
Thonsauds  of  these  orphan  pups  are  found  along  the  coast  after  a  se- 
vere storm,  dead,  because  they  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  exist  in 
their  natural  element.  Had  their  mothers  been  spared  till  it  was  time 
for  the  pups  to  take  to  the  water  and  live  on  fish  of  their  own  catching, 
no  storm  that  ever  raged  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  could  disturb  them.  The 
seal  pup  can  live  a  long  time  without  food,  which  is  a  wise  provision  of 
nature,  because  the  mother  often  has  to  go  a  very  long  distance  to  fish, 
bat  after  a  few  days,  if  the  mother  does  not  return,  the  pup's  vitality 
becomes  exhausted  and  it  dies. 

If  the  mother  of  a  young  seal  is  killed  the  pup  is  very  likely  to  die. 
It  will  be  so  weak  that  the  first  storm  will  dash  it 
ashore  and  kill  it,  or  it  may  die  of  starvation.    I     t.  T,  WilliafM.  quoting 
have  seen  pups  hardly  larger  than  a  rat  from  lack  Oapu  OUen,  p.  505. 
of  nourishment.    A  starved  or  neglected  orphan 
pup  is  nearly  sure  to  die.    At  one  storm  the  natives  found  over  three 
hundred  pups  washed  ashore  in  a  little  cove,  and  the  water  around  was 
full  of  dead  pups.    It  is  certain  that  nearly  all  the  dead  pups  were 
orphans.    The  female  seal  when  suckling  her  young  has  to  go  out  into 
the  ocean  in  search  of  food,  and  it  is  those  females,  or  females  on  the 
way  to  the  breeding  grounds  to  give  birth  to  the  young^  that  we  kill  in 
the  Bering  Sea. 
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PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION. 


OTHER  SEAL  HERDS. 
DESTRUCTION  OF. 
Page  218  of  The  Case. 

Patagonia. — ^The  seal  rookeries  of  Patagonia  lie  along  the  eastern 

coast,  south  of  aboat  latitude  42^,  and  up  the 

western  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Penas,    Formerly    jamea  W.  Budington,  p. 

these  regions  abounded  in  seals,  but  now  there  593. 

are  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  hunting.    In  1881 1 

took  600  seals  off  the  western  coast  at  Pictou  opening.    In  1888-'89  I 

again  visited  the  coast,  but  only  obtained  4  skins.    Great  quantities 

have  been  taken  from  the  eastern  coast,  but  at  present  there  are  no 
seals  there. 

Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  islands  in  the  vicinity, — These  islands  were 
at  one  time  very  abundant  in  seals,  and  were  considered  among  the 
best  rookeries.  I  visited  them  in  1879-^80  and  took  6,000  skins.  On 
my  last  voyage,  in  1891-'92, 1  took  only  900,  and  the  majority  of  these 
came  from  another  portion  of  the  coast,  which  had  not  been  worked 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Thousands  of  skins  had  formerly  been 
taken  from  these  islands,  but  the  animals  are  practically  extinct  there 
today. 

Mkland  Islands, — At  one  time  these  islands  were  very  abundant  in 
^1  life,  but  excessive  and  indiscriminate  killing  has  nearly  annihi- 
lated them. 

^ih  Georgia  Island, — This  island  at  one  time  produced  many  thou- 
sand 8kins.     I  visited  it  in  1874  and  got  1.450 
skins,  but  it  had  been  visited  five  years  before,     Jamea  W,  Budington,  p. 
J^en  800  skins  were  taken,  and  where  those  had  594. 
*^n  taken  I  only  got  86.    I  found  a  new  rookery 
^hich  bad  not  been  not  been  worked,  to  my  knowledge,  and  then  I 
got  the  remainder.    In  1875  5  vessels  visited  thfe  island  and  got  600 
seals.   The  next  season  4  vessels  again  worked  it,  getting  110.    Since 
^^at  tune,  until  January,  1892,  it  had  not  been  worked,  and  in  that 
nionth  I  got  from  there  135  skins,  none,  however,  coming  from  the  old 
Coteries.    TJie  seals  on  South  Georgia  are  practically  extinct. 

SoKtfe  Shetland  Islands. — The  shores  of  these  islands  were  once  cov- 
^^d  with  seals,  but  there  are  practically  none  there  now.  I  don't  think 
jOO  skins  could  be  taken  from  there  at  the  present  time,  while  I  have 
known  of  1  vessel  taking  60,000  in  a  season.  Since  my  experience  be- 
^, however,  the  biggest  catch  was  13,000  by  a  fleet  of  4  vessels;  that 
^as  in  1871-72.  I  was  there  at  that  time.  The  next  year  we  took 
«^hout  12,000,  the  fleet  consisting  of  6  vessels.    In  1873-^74  our  fleet  of 
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7  vessels  took  abont  6,000.  Up  to  about  1880  from  100  to  200  seals  were 
taken  annually  from  these  islands.  Since  1880  the  rookeries  were  not 
worked  till  1888-'89.  That  season  I  visited  the  islands  and  took  39 
skins.    I  again  went  there  this  year  and  took  41. 

Sandwich  Land. — ^In  1875-^76  I  visited  these  islands;  there  were  3  or 
.  4  vessels  in  the  fleet.  We  searched  the  southern  islands  and  fonnd 
nothing.  One  vessel  went  to  Uie  northern  islands  and  took  aboat  2,000 
skins.  In  1876-^77  I  was  there  again,  the  fleet  consisting  of  6  vessels. 
We  took  altogether  about  4,000.  The  next  season  some  vessels  again 
visited  the  islands,  but  did  not  take  100  seals.  In  1880-'81  2  vessels 
stopped  there,  but  got  no  skins.  From  that  time  until  I  called  there 
this  season  they  had  not  been  worked.  I  took  400  skins.  Perhaps  200 
more  could  be  taken  there,  but  not  more,  and  that  would  clear  them 
up,  except  what  few  young  seals  might  live  through  this  season.  1 
have  never  been  on  the  Lobos  Islands,  but  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte  in  September  I  have  seen  seals  in  the  water  a  hundred  miles 
firom  the  islands. 

From  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seals  resorting  to  these  islands  and 

coasts,  the  numbers  have  been  reduced  toafev 

Jim.  W,  Budingian,  p.  hundreds,  which  seek  the  land  in  scattered  bands 
696.    (Antarctic.)  ^^^j  J,^g]^  ^  f;^  q^^  ^j^  ^]j^  approach  of  man. 

Manner  of  sealing, — When  I  first  began  sealing  in  1871,  these  rook- 
eries had  not  been  worked  for  twenty- five  or  thirty  years,  and  the 
seals  had  had  a  chance  to  increase.  The  seals  were  then  very  tame, 
and  were  all  killed  with  clu6s.  So  tame  were  they  you  could  go  aroaod 
among  them  like  you  could  among  cattle,  and  at  one  place  they 
wouldn't  get  out  of  the  way,  so  had  to  be  knocked  in  the  head  in  order 
to  make  room  to  set  up  a  tent.  Before  1880,  however,  the  seals  had 
become  wild  from  hunting,  and  we  had  to  use  guns,  killing  them  on 
the  rookeries  and  in  the  water,  wherever  we  could  get  at  them. 

Waste  of  life. — We  killed  everything,  old  and  young,  that  we  could 
geft  in  gunshot  of,  excepting  the  black  pups,  whose  skins  were  on- 
marketable,  and  most  all  of  these  died  of  starvation,  having  no  means 
of  sustenance,  or  else  were  killed  by  a  sort  of  buzzard,  when  the  mother 
seals,  having  been  destroyed,  were  unable  to  protect  them  longer.  So, 
too,  these  birds  ate  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  pups,  and  little  traces 
were  to  be  found  of  the  bodies.  The  seals  in  aU  these  localities  hare 
been  destroyed  entirely  by  this  indiscriminate  killing  of  old  and  yoang, 
male  and  female.  K  the  seals  in  these  regions  had  been  protected,  and 
only  a  certain  number  of  '^  dogs''  (young  male  seals  unable  to  hold 
their  positions  on  the  beaches)  allowed  to  be  killed,  these  islands  and 
coasts  would  be  again  populous  with  seal  life.  The  seals  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  decreased,  and  would  have  produced  an  annual  sapplf 
of  skins  for  all  times. 

As  it  is,  however,  seals  in  the  Antarctic  regions  are  practically  ex- 
tinct, and  I  have  given  up  the  business  as  being  unprofitable.  The 
whole  annual  catch  for  7  vessels  has  not  exceeded  2,600  skins  for  the 
last  four  years. 

I  have  observed  the  habits  of  the  seals  frequenting  these  localitid^ 

/i^  /t  eoa        and  I  spent  fourteen  consecutive  mouths  on  <>f ® 

(aX;&o  )  ^^^^J  <5alled  by  us  West  Cliff,  located  on  the 

coast  of  Ohile,  about  a  hundred  miles  nortii  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan*    On  that  omise  we  were  three  years  away  ^^ 
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home,  aU  of  which  time  was  spent  aboat  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  coast 
of  Patagonia  and  Chile.  Daring  these  three  years  (1879  to  1882)  our 
catch  was  4,000  seals,  2,000  of  which  were  taken  the  first  year,  and  we 
practicaJly  cleaned  the  rookeries  out.  In  1885  to  1886, 1  visited  South 
Georgia  as  mate  of  a  yesseL  We  had  heard  reports  of  the  number  of 
seals  formerly  taken  there,  bnt  we  did  not  get  a  seal,  and  only  saw  one. 
In  1887,  while  I  was  on  Oonghs  Island,  the  vessel  went  over  to  South 
Georgia  and  took  3  seals.  Li  the  summer  of  1887  we  put  six  men  on 
Goughs  Island,  and  then  went  to  the  Orozets  and  Kerguelen  Island, 
commonly  called  Desolation  Island.  On  our  return,  nine  months  after, 
the  gang  had  taken  about  40  or  50  skins.  Years  before  the  English 
had  had  the  working  of  Goughs  Island,  and  had  run  the  business  out, 
so  there  were  practically  no  seal  there.  We  put  a  gang  on  the  Grozets, 
expecting  to  do  well.  They  staid  there  five  months  and  took  3  seals. 
The  English  at  Gape  Town  had  recommended  us  to  go  there,  because 
they  said  that  formerly  they  had  taken  a  great  number  of  skins  there. 
We  went  to  Kerguelen  Island,  and  there  I  had  charge  of  the  sealing. 
We  staid  about  four  months,  and  took  18  seals.  .Pnor  to  this  visit  I 
had  spent  five  months  at  Kerguelen  Island,  and  we  then  took  6  seals; 
that  was  in  the  winter  of  1883  and  1884.  About  1850  this  island  was 
visited  by  an  American,  who  practically  cleaned  off  the  seals.  The 
captain  I  shipped  with,  Joseph  Fuller,  visited  the  island  in  1880,  and 
took  3,600  seals,  practically  all  there  were;  and  this  was  the  increase 
for  the  thirty  years  from  1850. 

• 

In  the  first  part  of  a  season  we  never  disturbed  the  rookeries  we 
visited,  always  letting  the  seals  come  on  shore;      ^     ^  -^ 

then  we  would  kill  them  on  land  with  clubs  or  t^^lSi) 

rifles.  During  the  latter  part  of  a  season  the 
seals  become  very  wild,  and  we  used  to  shoot  them  in  the  water  from 
boats.  When  we  shoot  them  in  the  water  we  lose  certainly  three 
out  of  five  we  kill  by  sinking,  and  we  also  wounded  a  great  many  more. 
Shooting  seals  in  the  water  is  the  most  destructive  method  of  taking 
them  as  compared  with  the  number  of  skins  we  have  to  show  for  our 
work. 

In  1870, 1  sent  a  vessel  to  Ghillaway,  off  the  coast  of  Ohile,  where 
there  were  thousands  of  seals  in  those  waters. 
This  last  season  the  Hancock  returned  firom  a  trip     Oto.  Fagel,  p,  424. 
there,  and  the  captain  informed  me  that  there 
were  no  seals  worth  mentioning.    They  would  have  been  good  rookeries 
to-day  if  they  had  been  protected  from  marauders.    The  South  Shet- 
land rookeries  were  in  the  same  condition  in  former  years,  while  to-day 
you  could  not  get  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  seals  if  you  weFe  to  hunt 
there  the  whole  season. 

In  1885  I  made  a  voyage  to  the  Galapagos  Island  as  master  of  the 
schooner  Dashing  Wave,  arriving  there  on  the  30th 
day  of  August,  and  remaining  until  the  8th  day  of  FrtmkM.  aafk4y,jp.430. 
December  of  the  same  year.  I  obtained  at  this 
time  on  those  islands  about  1,000  fur-seal  skins  which  were  sold  in 
London  at  an  average  price  of  about  7  shillings  each.  The  seals  ux)Ott 
this  group  do  not  migrate.  I  observed  the  birtii  of  pups  during  fre- 
quent intervals  during  all  the  time  I  was  there,  and  firom  the  size  of 
those  a  little  older  it  was  apparent  that  they  are  bom  at  all  seasons  of 
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• 

the  year.  They  live  in  deep  caves  under  the  cliffs,  seldom  going  into 
the  sun.  Many  of  those  obtained  by  me  were  pulled  out  of  these  places 
with  long  gaffs  and  killed.  *We  slaughtered  old  and  young  of  both 
sexes.  These  seals  are  browner  and  in  other  respects  quite  different 
from  those  obtained  in  Alaska,  yet  they  are  the  true  fur-seal. 

During  the  past  winter  I  have  made  a  second  voyage  as  master  ot 
the  schooner  Hancock  to  the  southern  waters  in  search  of  seals.  1  ar- 
rived at  Rees  Islet,  off  the  coast  of  southern  Chile  (latitude  46^  45'  south, 
longitude  76°  46^  west)  and  remained  there  from  December  1  to  De- 
cember 17, 1891,  but  obtained  only  one  seal.  I  learned  that  seal  still 
breed  there  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the  Chileans  are  accustomed  to 
visit  this  islet  at  an  earlier  time  than  the  date  of  my  visit,  while  the 
pups  are  young,  and  to  kill  all  they  can  obtain.  In  1880  Capt.  Mills, 
of  the  schooner  La  Ninfa,  visited  this  islet  and  obtained  a  8mall  catch, 
and  I  am  credibly  informed  and  believe  that  more  than  12,000  seals 
have  since  been  obtained  there. 

On  my  return  voyage  I  touched  at  Juan  Fernandez  (latitude  24°  21' 
south,  longitude  76^  10'  west),  but  got  no  seals,  though  there  were  a 
few  seen  about  there  in  the  water.  On  December  25^  1891,  I  landed  at 
Massafueros  Island  (latitude  34°  11'  south,  longitude  80^  50'  west)  and 
got  19  fur-seal  skins.  There  were,  I  should  think,  about  200  or  300 
seals  on  the  island  when  I  arrived  there,  but  as  they  went  into  the 
water,  and  did  not  come  on  shore  again  during  my  stay,  I  could  not  se- 
cure them.  The  pups  at  Massafueros  are  born  in  October,  I  thinL 
They  were  old  enough  to  swim  when  I  was  there. 

A  few  days  later  I  touched  at  St.  Felix  and  St  Ambrose  islands 
(latitude  26°  10'  south,  longitude  80°  west)  and  saw  two  fur-seals. 
Findlay's  South  Pacific  Directory  states  that  there  were  formerly  large 
herds  of  fur-seals  on  these  islands. 

I  touched  also  at  Guadalupe  Islands,  but  found  nothing.  The  Inter- 
national Company  have  had  the  lease  of  these  islands  for  several  years 
past,  and,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  obtained  some  skins  there  as 
late  as  last  year,  but  upon  the  occasion  of  my  recent  visit,  the  island 
was  deserted  by  both  seals  and  men;  only  a  few  goats  remained. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago  several  thousand  seals  were  taken  on  the 

6u£uialupe  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  bnt 

Isaac  Liebes,  p.  516.  their  hunting  being  unrestricted,  they  were  prac- 
tically exterminated  inside  of  three  years.  So 
much  so  that  a  vessel  visiting  these  islands  some  four  months  ago  was 
only  able  to  secure  3  ftir-seals,  and  the  captain  states  that  he  does  not 
think  that  even  these  would  have  been  obtained  had  it  not  been  for  the 
large  number  of  caves  on  that  particular  island,  which  probably  gave 
shelter  to*a  few  of  the  animals  while  the  extermination  was  being  prac- 
ticed.   •    •    • 

The  Galapagos  Island  rookery  was  much  larger  than  the  Guadelupe, 
and  the  animals  have  also  become  nearly  extinct  there  by  reason  of 
unrestricted  hunting. 

Several  vessels  have  visited  the  rookeries  in  the  vicinity  of  Gape 
Horn  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  last  vessel  returned  firom 
the  latter  place  only  last  week  with  a  catch  of  twenty-six  skins,  repre- 
senting a  seven  months'  cruise. 

Heretofore  some  expeditions  went  from  this  port  to  the  Shetland 
Islands,  but  their  catches  were  so  small  fihat  in  the  last  few  years  no 
hunting  has  been  done  in.  thsbt  vicinity^  it  being  understood  that  the 
ammal  is  extinct  there. 
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We  left  on  the  Hancock  in  October,  1891,  to  go  on  a  sealing  expe- 
dition in  the  south  seas.  We  started  in  sealing 
off  the  coast  of  Patagonia  and  sealed  in  those  seas  Ca7e&  lAndaU,  p.  456. 
until  March.  The  seals  are  nearly  all  killed  off 
down  there,  so  that  we  got  only  about  20  skins.  It  is  no  use  for  vessels 
to  go  there  sealing  any  more.  I  was  there  twelve  years  ago  on  a  seal- 
ing expedition  and  the  rookeries  were  full  of  seals.  ISow  they  have 
most  sJl  gone.  They  never  gave  the  seals  a  chance  to  breed  there. 
They  shot  them  as  soon  as  they  came  up  on  the  rocks.    •    •    • 

If  the  seals  on  the  South  Shetland  Islands  had  been  protected,  I 
think  they  would  have  been  there  by  the  million,  because  in  one  year 
they  took  300,000  seals  from  the  Shetland  Islands. 

THE  RUSSIAN  HERD. 

Page  220  of  The  Case. 

My  first  ideas  of  the  areas  of  seal  rookeries  were  gathered  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  Afterwards,  upon  going  to  the  ^  ^^  . 
Commander  Islands,  I  was  struck  with  the  com-  ^cZm^^'^ZJ^' 
parative  insignifiicance  of  the  rookeries  upon  the 
latter  group;  yet  we  have  been  able  to  secure  the  catch,  as  shown  by 
the  appended  statement,  not  only  without  detriment,  but,  as  I  believe, 
with  positive  benefit  to  the  rookeries.  I  can  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  same  methods  pursued  under  my  direction  upon  the  Pribilof  group 
worked  any  other  result,  and  in  this  conclusion  I  am  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  every  one  conversant  with  the  matter. 

The  history  of  sealing  upon  Eobben  Island  substantiates  the  con- 
clasion  in  regard  to  the  other  groups.  From  information  gathered  from 
varioas  sources  I  learn  that  the  Itobben  Bank  was  first  visited  and  ex- 
ploited by  whalers  about  1852  or  1853,  and  that  in  two  seasons  they 
obtained  some  50,000  or  60,000  skins,  almost  completely  "cleaning  it 
out."  I  understood  for  several  years  thereafter  the  occasional  vessel 
which  touched  there  found  the  rookeries  practically  deserted.  In  1870 
the  expedition  in  the  bark  Mauna  Loa  went  to  the  island  and  secured 
about  15,000  seals.  There  was  at  this  time  no  restriction  upon  the 
IdUing. 

In  1871,  in  August,  I  think  it  was,  the  lease  being  already  in  force,  I 
^sited  the  island  for  the  first  time,  having  previously  sent  a  guard  ship 
^ere  to  protect  the  rookeries.  It  is  an  insignificant  affair,  being  only 
about  2,W)0  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  The  rookeries  were  also  very 
siQall,  and  contained  at  that  time  of  all  classes  about  800  seals,  as  I  as- 
Attained  by  a  careful  count,  and  in  addition,  a  small  number  in  the 
Waters  adjacent.  I  prohibited  all  killing  &om  that  year  until  such  time 
^  seemed  prudent  to  resume,  so  as  to  give  the  rookeries  opportunity 
^  recuperate,  leaving  strict  orders  to  the  guard  ship  to  protect  them 
Against  molestation.  Two  years  afterward  it  was  evident  that  the 
Rookeries  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  warrant  us  in  commencing  seal- 
^g  on  a  small  scale,  knowing  that  the  killing  of  the  useless  male  seals 
^ould  accelerate  the  increase  of  the  herd.  From  this  time  forward  the 
^erd  showed  a  steady  and  healthy  growth,  enabling  us  to  secure  catches 
^  per  appended  statement  until  1873,  when  our  guard  was  assaulted 
^  the  combined  force  of  eleven  marauding  schooners  and  driven  away. 
The  rookeries  were  again  badly  depleted  by  these  poach^irs.  The  iol- 
lowing  year  the  Bussian  Government  stationed  a  military  force  on  the 
^^d8|  which  was  removed  every  fall,  but  so  early  that  marauders 
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caiue  there  nearly  ever  year  after  it  had  left  and  killed  all  the  seab 
they  were  able  to  obtain,  so  nearly  destroying  the  rookeries  that  we 
foand  it  inexpedient  to  continue  sealing  a^r  1884  daring  the  remain- 
der of  our  lease. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 
Page  221  of  The  Case. 

This  &ct  was  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  islands,  which 

passed  an  ordinance  in  1881  establishing  a  close 
Jaiik»  W,  Bndingion,  p.  gcason  from  October  to  April  for  the  islands  and 

the  seas  adjacent  thereto.  My  understanding  of 
this  ordinance  was  that  the  Government  would  seize  any  vessel  tating 
seals  close  to  or  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  islands.  It  certainly  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  take  seals  between  the  Falklands-and  Beau- 
chene  Island,  28  miles  distant,  which  is  considered  part  of  the  group. 
I  understood  this  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  ground  that  the  seal  re- 
sorting to  these  islands  was  the  property  of  the  Government  and  there- 
fore it  had  a  right  to  protect  them  everywhere.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, gave  licenses  to  certain  parties  at  from  £80  to  j&lOO  a  year  to 
take  seals  during  the  close  season.  On  account  of  these  licenses  1 
think  the  e£fect  of  the  ordinance  is  nullified,  although  the  islands  are 
well  guarded,  and  seals  have  increased  very  little,  U  at  all,  because  of 
allowing  hunting  to  take  place  under  these  licenses. 

NEW  ZEALAin). 
Page  222  of  The  Caae. 

W.  C,  B.  Stamp,  p.  576.     On  the  Lobos  Islands  and  in  ITew  Zealand  gov- 
ernmental regulations  exist. 

OAPE  OF  aOOB  HOPB. 
Page  224  of  The  Case. 

While  I  was  at  Cape  Town  I  saw  a  gang  start  out  for  sealing  on  that 

coast;  the  rookeries  I  understood  to  be  about  25 
Geo.  Comer,  p,  697.      miles  from  Cape  Town.    They  are  in  the  posses- 
sion or  control  of  a  company,  as  I  was  then  in- 
formed, which  has  the  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  there.    We  did  not 
dare  to  go  to  those  rookeries,  because  sealing  was  prohibited,  and  we 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  take  them  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto. 

And  I  am  told,  although  I  know  nothing  about  it,  that  regulations  of 

w.  c.B.  stamp  o.  676   ®^*"^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  made  in  the  colony  of  the 

•  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

NBWFOUNDLAT^D  BEGULATIONS. 
Pa^e  226  of  The  Caae. 

I  am  opposed  to  second  trips  to  the  seal  fishery,  as  I  consider  they 

are  calculated  to  destroy  the  BX)ecie8,  as  all  the 

Joe.  G.  Joy,  p.  69L     seals  killed  on  such  trips  are  old  and  mature  seals 

and  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  are  female  seals. 
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I  am  now  speaking  of  harp-seals.  They  are  principally  shot  on  the  ice, 
but  when  the  ice  packs  they  are  killed  with  bats.  When  shot  on  open 
orfloating  ice  a  large  number  of  them  escape  into  the  water  and  die 
from  ble^ing. 

I  should  say  that  for  every  seal  shot  and  captured  three  escape 
wounded  to  die  in  the  water.  I  have  seen  ten  seals  on  one  pan  shot 
and  wounded  and  all  escaped.  To  kill  and  capture  the  seal  the  bullet 
roust  lodge  in  the  head;  if  it  strikes  any  part  of  the  body  the  seal  will 
manage  to  get  to  the  edge  of  the  pan  and  escape  into  the  water.  1 
know  from  my  own  knowledge  that  the  number  of  seals  brought  in  on 
second  trips  is  yearly  decreasing,  and  that  the  fishery  is  being  depleted 
by  the  prosecution  of  this  trip.  Apart  from  the  number  of  old,  ma- 
ture, and  female  seals  destroyed,  the  hunting  necessary  for  their  cap- 
ture prevents  the  male  and  female  coming  together  as  soon  as  they 
otherwise  would,  and  makes  the  whole  species  more  wary  and  more 
difficult  to  capture  each  year,  so  much  so  that  even  at  a  distance  of 
from  4  to  5  miles  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  blowing  over  the  ice  in  the 
direction  of  the  seals  will  cause  them  immediately  to  leave  the  ice  and 
take  to  the  water. 

On  the  first  trip  a  good  many  seals  are  shot  in  the  water,  as  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  the  month  of  March,  they  are  fat  and  will  float,  but 
on  the  second  trip,  in  April,  they  are  seldom  fired  at  in  the  water,  for 
if  shot  they  immediately  sink.  Except  you  are  very  close  to  them  and 
very  quick  you  can  not  secure  one  of  them. 

The  hood  seals  are  generally  in  families — ^male,  female,  and  young. 

Seals  have  been  taken  the  past  season  on  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land with  8.  S.  G.  shot  in  them.  This  kind  of  shot  is  only  used  by  seal- 
ers on  the  Newfoundland  coast. 

I  can  not  speak  of  the  percentage  of  seals  taken  on  a  "  second  trip," 
^or  of  the  sex.    Nearly  all  the  seals  taken  are 
•^edlamers  and  old  harps.    The  "  second  trip  "   Richard  Pike,  p.  592. 
generally  covers  the  month  of  April.    Nearly  all 
^s taken  on  the  '^second  trip"  are  shot  on  open  and  floating  ice. 
^ftryfew  are  shot  in  the  water,  for  if  hit  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
fteir  capture,  as  they  sink  immediately.    They  are  seldom  or  never 
^^  at  in  the  water,  for  unless  they  are  very  close  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  their  being  recovered.    Fully  one- third  of  the  seals  shot  on 
*he  ice  are  lost,  for  when  wounded  they  manage  to  crawl  to  the  edge 
^,  the  pan  and  into  the  water,  and  when  once  in  the  water  they  sink  or 
^'e  from  their  wounds. 

Seals  shot  in  the  water  in  the  month  of  March  can  be  recovered,  as 
JJ^^y  are  fat  and  in  good  condition,  and  float,  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
^f-Pril,  when  shot,  they  sink  immediately.  I  am  strongly  against 
,-^«cond  trips,"  as  in  my  opinion  they  are  causing  a  rapid  decline  in 
?^^  industry,  likely  to  lead  to  the  extermination  of  the  species  by  the 
*^^lling  of  old  and  mature  seals,  and  the  destruction  caused  by  the  use 
^*  Rearms.  Some  of  the  men  resident  in  the  northern  harbors,  who 
^ire  been  engaged  in  the  actual  killing  of  the  seal,  can  give  more  par- 
^cuiar  information  as  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  seals  killed.  The  young 
J^^-seal  takes  to  the  water  about  the  25th  of  March,  but  when  they 
^de"  the  ice  and  the  ice  closes  they  are  killed  by  batting — ^that  is, 
^ixen  the  ice  is  jammed  and  they  can  not  escape  into  the  water. 
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L0B03  ISLANDS. 
Page  229  of  The  Case. 

The  far-seal  rookery  on  Lobos  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  h 

Plata  and  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay, 

Article  by  Dr,  J.  A.  Air  IS  one  of  the  few  that  ^have  escaped  annihilation 

Uny  Vol.  I,  J).  397.  at  the  hands  of  the  seal-hunter.    Many  fur-seah 

were  taken  here  prior  to  1820.  Captain  Morrell 
(Voyages,  p.  16i)  found  men  stationed  there  to  take  seals  in  1824,  and 
Capt.  Weddell  (Voyages,  p.  142),  writing  in  1825,  refers  to  Lobos 
Island  as  being  farmed  out  by  the  Government  of  Montevideo  for  seal- 
ing puiposes,  under  regulations  designed  to  prevent  the  extermination 
of  the  seals.  As  evidence  that  the  matter  has  been  long  managed  with 
discretion  may  be  cited  the  statistics  given  in  the  affidavits  of  Messrs. 
Emil  Teichmann  and  Alfred  Fraser  (of  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  & 
Co.,  of  London),  which  show  that  the  catch  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  averaged  about  13,000  a  year,  or  a  total  of  some  250,000  fur-seal 
skins.  This  throws  into  strong  relief  the  folly  of  the  exterminating 
slaughter  of  fur-seals  that  has  been  waged  unremittingly  for  nearly  a 
century  throughout  the  southern  seas. 

GAPE  HOBN. 
Page  229  of  The  Case. 

Argentina  also  claimed  possession  of  Staten  Land  at  Gape  Horn,  and 

since  about  1882  or  1883  we  have  not  been  allowed 
Gto.  Comer y  p.  597.       to  take  seals  at  that  point  or  in  the  waters  near 

there,  although  the  citizens  of  Argentina  them- 
selves have  taken  seals  there  every  year,  as  I  understand  and  bdieve. 

ALASKAN  HERD. 

NECBSSITV  OF  ITS  PBOTEOTION. 

Page  239  of  The  Case. 

5.  We  are  in  thorough  agreement  that  for  industrial  as  well  as  for 

other  obvious  reasons  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  na- 

Joint  report  of  Bering  tions,  and  particularly  upon  those  having  direct 

j  SeaCommi8$ion,p.so9  o/ (jQ^mercial  interests  in  fur-seals  to  provide  for 

*   *"**•  their  proper  protection  and  preservation. 


NECESSITY  OP  ITS  PROTECTION. 

I 

I  Opinions  of  naturalists. 

(  Page  240  of  The  Case. 

14.  The  results  of  pelagic  sealing  may  be  thus  summarized:  (I)  The 

7^  r  J   jn      IT  1  T  immense  reduction  of  the  herd  at  the  Pribilof 

p.m.  Islands  and  its  threatened  annihilation.    (2)  The 

extermination  of  the  Pribilof  herd  will  be  practi- 
cally accomplished  within  a  few  years  if  pelagic  sealing  is  continued. 
(3)  There  will  soon  be  too  few  seals  left  in  the  !North  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea  to  render  pelagic  sealing  commercially  profitable.  (4)  The 
harm  already  done  caamotY)^  x^'^^Vi^^^i  vbl  ^ears^  even  if  all  sealing. 


/% 
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rliether  pelagic  or  at  the  islands,  be  strictly  prohibited  for  a  consid- 
erable period. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  report  and  conclusions  about 
the  causes  of  the  decrease  and  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration  and  permanent  preserva-     J^-  Carlos  Berg,  Vol.  I, 
tion  of  the  seal  herd  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  P'  *^' 
Bering  Sea,  and  according  to  your  wish  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  let  you  know  that  from  the  standpoint  of  a  naturalist  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you  in  considering  your  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations justified  and  necessitated  by  the  facts  stated  by  you  as  a 
result  of  your  sx)ecial  investigation  on  the  above-named  islands. 

By  reason  of  the  massacres  of  which  it  is  the  victim,  this  species  is 
advancing  rapidly  toward  its  total  and  final  de-      ^    »    i    t  dt     x    ^ 
Btraction,  following  the  fatal  road  on  which  the  p.^f '"/^^J^T  ^'        •*  ' 
Mytina  Stelleri,  the  Monachus  tropicalis^  and  the       * 
MacrorUntis  angustirostris  have  preceded  it,  to  cite  only  the  great 
mammifers  which  but  recently  abounded  in  the  American  seas. 

Now,  the  irremediable  destruction  of  an  eminently  useful  animal 
species,  such  as  this  one,  is,  to  speak  plainly,  a  crime  of  which  we  are 
rendering  ourselves  guilty  toward  our  descendants.  To  satisfy  our 
instincts  of  cupidity  we  voluntarily  exhaust,  and  that  forever,  a  source 
of  wealth  which,  properly  regulated,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  our  own  generation  and  of  those  which 
will  succeed  it. 

When  we  live  on  our  capital  we  can  undoubtedly  lead  a  gay  and  ex- 
travagant life;  but  how  long  does  this  foolish  extravagance  iastt  And 
what  is  its  to-morrow  t  Inextricable  x)overty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  caus- 
^^g  our  ca))ital  to  be  properly  productive,  we  draw  from  it  constantly 
a  splendid  income,  which  does  not,  perhaps,  give  the  large  means 
<ireamed  of,  but  at  least  assures  an  honorable  competency,  to  which 
the  wise  man  knows  how  to  accommodate  himself.  By  prudent  ven- 
tures or  by  a  well-regulated  economy  he  can  even  increase  progres- 
sively his  inheritance  and  leave  to  his  children  a  greater  fortune  than 
^^^  had  himself  received  from  his  parents.  It  is  evidently  the  same 
with  the  question  which  occupies  us,  and  it  is  for  our  generation  an 
JDJperious  duty  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  fur-seal,  to  regulate 
strictly  its  capture — in  a  word,  to  perpetuate  this  source  of  wealUi  and 
^  bequeath  it  to  our  descendants. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  reply  to  your  highly  interesting  treatise  of 
the  ftir-seal,  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
^'Jd  us,  when  I  only  answered  youthat  I  agree  with  Prof,  R.  Collett,  Vol.  I, 
J^^  entirely  in  all  points.  No  doubt  it  would  be  P'  ^^* 
the  greatest  value  for  the  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof 
f^Uud,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  existence  of  the  seal,  if 
JJ"  ^ould  be  possible  to  stop  the  sealing  at  sea  at  all.  But  that  will  no 
^oubt  be  very  difficult,  when  so  many  nations  partake  in  the  sealing, 
^^d  how  that  is  to  go  about  I  can  not  know.  My  own  countrymen  are 
filing  every  year  many  thousands  of  seals  and  cysto  phorw  on  the  ice 
^Hrrier  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  but  never  females  with 
^oung5  cither  are  the  old  ones  caught,  or,  and  that  is  the  greatest  num- 
^^r,  tiie  young  seals.  But  there  is  a  close  time,  accepted  by  the  differ- 
5jit  nations,  just  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  the  females  with  young, 
f^erhaps  a  similar  close  time  could  be  accepted  in  the  Bering  Sea^  but 
^^t  is  a  guestiozz  about  which  I  can  not  have  any  op\m.o\i« 
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I  have  followed  with  much  attention  the  investigations  which  haye 

been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 

j>r,  A.  Milne  EdwardSf  States  on  this  Subject.  The  reports  of  the  com- 
Voh  I,  p,  419.  missioners  sent  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  have  made 

known  to  naturalists  a  vei^  large  number  of  &cls 
of  great  scientific  interest,  and  have  demonstrated  that  a  regulated 
Bystem  of  killing  may  be  safely  applied  in  the  case  of  these  herds  of 
seals  when  there  is  a  superfluity  of  males.  What  might  be  called  a  tax 
on  celibacy  was  applied  in  this  way  in  the  most  satisfactory  maimer, 
and  the  indefinite  preservation  of  the  species  would  have  been  assured, 
if  the  emigrants,  on  their  way  back  to  their  breeding  places,  had  not 
been  attacked  and  pursued  in  every  way. 

There  is,  then,  every  reason  to  turn  to  account  the  very  complete  in- 
formation which  we  x>osses3  on  the  conditions  of  fur-seal  life  in  order 
to  prevent  their  annihilation,  and  an  international  commission  can 
alone  determine  the  rules,  from  which  the  fishermen  should  not  depart 

It  is  both  as  a  naturalist  and  as  an  old  commissioner  of  fisheries  that 

I  beg  to  say  once  more  that  I  most  entirely  and 
Dr.  Henry  H.  GigiioU,  most  emphatically  agree  with  yon  in  the  conclu- 
VoU  /,  p,  425.  sions  and  recommendations  you  come  to  in  your  re- 

port on  the  present  condition  of  the  fur-seal 
industry  in  the  Bering  Sea,  with  special  reference  to  the  causes  of  de- 
crease and  the  measures  necessary  for  the  restoration  and  permanent 
X)reservation  of  that  industry,  which  conclusions  and  recommendations 
are  fully  supported  and  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

I  am  far  &om  attributing  to  myself  a  competent  judgment  regarding 

this  matter,  but  considering  all  facts  which  yon 

Dr.  G.  Hartlauh,  Vol,  have  SO  clearly  and  convincingly  combined  and 

I,  p.  422.  expressed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  measures  yon 

proi)ose  in  order  to  prohibit  the  threatening  decay 
of  the  northern  fur-seal  ai*e  the  only  correct  ones  promising  an  effective 
result 

Begarding  the  object  of  your  researches,  I  indorse  your  opinion  that 

the  decrease  of  the  numbers  of  the  fur-seal  on  the 

Dr.  Emil  Holub,  Vol.  Pribilof  Islands  has  been  caused  by  pelagic  seal- 

/,  p.  432.  ing  in  the  Forth  Pacific  and  in  the  Bering  Sea, 

and  that  this  taking  of  the  seals  at  sea  has  to  be 
stopped  as  early  as  possible.    •    •    • 

If  the  pelagic  sealing  of  the  fur-seal  is  carried  on  still  longer,  like  it 
has  been  executed  during  the  last  years,  the  pelagic  sealing  as  a  busi- 
ness matter  and  a  'living"  will  soon  cease  by  the  full  extermination 
oi  the  useful  animal. 

Under  such  conditions  I  should  say  (looking  at  nothing  but  the 

preservation  of  the  seals)  that  the  best  course 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  wouUl  be  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  the  fur-seals 

Vol.  I,  p.  413.  anywhere  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  to 

limit  the  take  to  such  percentage  as  experience 
proved  to  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  a  good  average  stock. 
The  furs  would  be  in  the  best  order,  the  waste  of  life  would  be  leasts 
and,  if  the  system  were  honestly  worked,  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
overfishing. 
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As  to  the  pelagic  sealing,  it  is  evident  that  a  systematic  hunting  of  the 
sealB  ill  the  open  sea,  on  the  way  to  and  from  or 
around  the  rookeries,  will  very  soon  cause  the     Prof.Dr,  WiXheimLill' 
complete  extinction  of  this  valuable,  and,  from  sci-  i^J  ""^^ N^nUnakjold 
eotiflc  point  of  view,  so  extremely  interesting    yoi,l,p!42S,  ' 

and  important  animal,  esi)ecially  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  animals  killed  in  this  manner  are  pregnant  "cows,"  or  "cows'' 
temporarily  separated  from  their  pups  while  seeking  food  in  the  vicinity 
of  die  rookery.  Everyone  having  some  experience  in  seal-hunting 
can  also  attest  that  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  seals  killed  or 
seriouBly  wounded  in  the  open  sea  can  in  this  manner  be  caught.  We 
are  therefore  persuaded  that  a  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  prevention  of  the  total  extermination  of  the  far- 
seal. 

The  only  rational  method  of  taking  the  fur-seal,  and  the  only  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  result  in  the  extermination  of 
this  valuable  animal,  is  the  one  .which  has  hith-    Dr,  Alfred  Nehring,roh 
ertobeen  employed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  under  hp-  *2i. 
the  8ui)ervision  of  the  Government,    Any  other 
method  of  taking  the  northern  fur-seal  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  pro- 
hibited by  international  agreement.    I  should,  at  furthest,  approve 
a  local  pursuit  of  the  far-seal,  where  it  is  destructive  of  the  fisheries 
in  its  southern  winter  quarters.    I  regard  pelagic  fur-sealing  as  very 
unwise;  it  must  soon  lead  to  a  decrease,  bordering  on  extermiuation, 
of  the  ^r-seaL 

No  doubt  the  free  pelagic  sealing  is  a  cause  which  will  act  to  the 
de«tniction  of  the  seal  herds,  and  to  that  it  must 
be  put  a  stop  as  soon  as  possible.    But,  at  the     Prof.  Count  Tommaso 
same  time,  I  think  that  the  yearly  killing  of  about  SalvadoH,  Vol.  I,  p.  423. 
100,000  young  males  oii  the  Pribilof  Islands  must 
have  some  influence  on  the  diminution  of  the  herds,  especially  pre- 
venting the  natural  or  sexual  selection  of  the  stronger  males,  which 
would  follow  if  the  young  males  were  not  killed  in  such  a  great  num- 
W.    8o  that,  with  the  stopping  of  the  pelagic  sealing,  1  think  that, 
at  least  for  a  few  years,  also  the  slaughter  of  so  many  young  males  in 
the  Pribilof  Islands  should  be  prohibited. 

Philip  Lutley  Sclater,  fh.  d.,  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
I^ndon,  beiQg  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and  say 
that  in  his  opinion  as  a  naturalist —  Dr.  PMUp  L,  Sclater, 

1.  Unless  proper  measures  are  taken  to  restrict  ^oi.  I,  p.  413. 
the  indiscriminate  capture  of  the  fur-seal  in  the 
^orth  Pacific  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  extermination  of  this  species 
will  take  place  in  a  few  years,  as  it  has  already  done  in  the  case 
of  other  species  of  the  same  group  in  other  parts  of  the  world- 
Seals  are,  unfortunately  migratory  animals,  and  set  out  on  their 
journeys  during  tiie  winter  months.    This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  pregnant  females.    They  are     Dr.   A,  ron  Middtn- 
then  hunted  with  constantly  increasing  rapacity,  <^»/>  Vol.  I,  p.  430. 
and  are  killed  in  the  open  sea  by  freebooters  from 
all  parts  of  the  worid.    It  is  evident  that  the  only  remedy  for  such  a 
Btate  of  things  can  be  aftbrded  by  international  protection. 


I 
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Having  read  \vith  eager  and  critical  attention  the  memoir  yon  hare 

addressed  to  me  npon  the  condition  of  the  fdi- 

Dr,  Leopold  von  seal  rookories  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering 
Sohrenck,  Vol.  I,  p.  423.    g^  ^j^^  canses  of  decrease  and  the  measures  Deo- 

essary  for  the  restoration  and  permanent  preser- 
vation of  the  seal  herd,  I  can  not  but  completely  agree  with  you  in  con- 
sidering the  conclusions  and  recommendations  yoa  arrived  at  quite 
justiAed  and  necessitated  by  the  facts.  I  am  also  persuaded  that  the 
pelagic  sealing,  if  pursued  in  the  same  manner  in  futurei  will  neces- 
sarily end  with  the  extermination  of  the  far-seaL 

Opinions  of  London  Furriers^ 
Page  243  of  The  Case. 

And  deponent  further  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  if  this  pelagic  seal- 
ing be  not  prohibited,  it  is  a  question  of  but  a  few 
Alfred  Fraser,  p,  558.     years,  probably  not  more  than  three,  when  the  in- 
dustry will  ceade,  by  reason  of  the  extermination 
of  the  seals  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  have  been  exterminated  on 
the  South  Sea  islands  by  reason  of  no  restrictions  being  imposed 
upon  their  killing. 

Deponent  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 

a-    r,   r  T  *^®  industry  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  pre- 

566.*''  ^^P^o^s  P'  serve  the  existence  of  the  seal  herd  in  the  Korth 

Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering.  Sea  from  the  fate  which 
has  overtaken  the  herds  in  the  South  Seas.  Of  the  steps,  if  any,  which 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  deponent  does  not 
feel  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  state,  as  he  has  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  regulations  which  at  the  present  time  exist,  but  it  is  obvious  to 
deponent's  mind  that  regulations  of  some  kind,  imposed  by  somebody 
who  has  authority  and  power  to  enforce  them,  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  from  suffering  the  fat<3  of  the 
rookeries  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas,  where,  deponent 
is  informed,  no  restrictions  were,  at  viy  time  even  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed. 

Deponent  says  that  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herds  found  in  the 

Northern  Pacific  region  is  necessary  to  the  con- 

Walter  Martin,  p,  570.    tinuancc  of  the  j^r-seal  business,  as  those  herds 

are  the  principal  sources  of  supply^of  seal  skins 
left  in  the  world;  and,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  customs  of 
that  business,  deponent  feels  justified  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
stringent  regulations  of  some  kind  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
those  herds  from  disappearing  like  the  herds  which  formerly  existed  in 
large  numbers  off  the  South  Pacific  seas.  Specifically  what  regulations 
are  necessary  dei)onent  does  not  feel  himself  in  a  position  to  state* 

That  the  maintenance  of  this  business  necessarily  dex>ends  upon  the 

preservation  of  the  seal  herds  frequenting  the 
Henry  Poland,  p,  671.    northern  Pacific  regions  from  being  overtaken  by 

the  destruction  which  was  the  fate  of  tlie  seals 
formerly  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Pa- 
ciilc  oceans. 
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That  the  continnance  of  the  far-seal  business  depends,  in  deponent's 
judgment,  obviously  ui)on  the  continued  existence 
of  tlie  fur-seal  herds  from  which  the  skins  are  de-      Geo,  Bice,  p.  574. 
rived. 

That  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seal  herd  has,  of 
course,  engaged  deponent's  attention  and  he  has  kept  as  close  a  watch 
on  it  as  he  was  able  to  do  without  being  on  the  ground.  In  regard  to 
what  might  be  done  to  preserve  the  herd  deponent  does  not  feel  that  he 
knows  all  the  facts,  and  in  consequence  thereof  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  seal  herds  ought  to 
be  preserved  or  what  regulations  ought  to  be  imposed  for  that  purpose, 
but  judging  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years  100,000  seals  were  caught 
upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  without  injury  to  the  herds  resorting  to  the 
rookeries  on  those  islands,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  unless  some  other 
cause  intervened  to  diminish  those  herds  killing  that  number  of  seals 
upon  the  islands  would  not  have  been  detrimental  to  the  herd. 

The  continual  existence  of  the  fur-seal  business  is  dependent,  in  de- 
ponent's judgment,  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
seal   herds   frequenting   the   Northern    Pacific      w.C.B.  Stamp,  p,  676. 
regions,  and  it  is  also  a  most  important  element  in 
the  industry  that  the  supply  of  seal  skins  coming  to  the  market  each 
year  should  be  regular  and  constant. 

Deponent  farther  says  that  some  regulations  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  herds  frequenting  the  Northern  Pacific  region, 
because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  any  such  regu- 
lations the  seal  herds  which  were  formerly  found  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seas  have  been  practically  exterminated. 

Deponent  fnrther  says  that  the  maintenance  of  this  business,  to  his 
mind,  obviously  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  seal  herds  resorting  to  Bering  Sea  from  the  JEmil  Teichmann,p.bS2, 
destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  seal  herds 
which  were  formerly  found  in  the  southern  regions,  and  that  whatever 
is  necessary  to  be  done  to  preserving  the  seal  herds  in  Bering  Sea 
ought  to  be  done;  but  deponent  having  no  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  killing  seals,  and  having  no  scientific  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  a 
naturalist,  is  not  in  a  position  to  relate  what  laws  or  regulations,  in 
addition  to  those  already  existing,  are  necessary,  if  any  such  are  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result. 

Opinions  of  French  Furriers. 

Page  244  of  The  Case. 

That  the  total  production  of  seal-skins,  which  during  the  existence 
of  the  concession  of  the  Alaska  Company  (which 
concession  has  now  expired)  amounted  annually     Emin  Hertz,  p.  587. 
to  150,000  skins,  is  now  hardly  more  than  70,000, 
coming  from  Alaska  and  the  Copper  Islands;  that  the  consequence  is 
a  loss  for  everyone  connected  with  the  trade,  for  while  there  was  an 
annual  production  of  150,000  skins  there  were,  'the  deponent  estimates, 
at  least  from  two  to  three  thousand  persons  engaged  in  this  industry 
in  Europe,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  the  production  having  di- 
minished by  about  one-half  is  that  only  about  one-half  the  number  of 
persons  are  required  in  the  industry. 
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That  the  said  firm  has  often  been  iufonuod  that  in  order  to 

one  animal  the  persons  engaged  in  the 

Emin  HartM,  p,  688.       frequently  obliged  to  kill  or  wound  thre 

That  under  these  circumstances  and 
quence  of  the  destruction  of  the  females,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
of  deponent  that  the  race  is  in  great  danger  of  being  extermi 
the  profit  of  a  few  individuals  and  to  the  detriment  of  an  i 
industry  which  up  to  the  present  has  supplied  the  means  of  1 
to  thousands  of  persons  in  Europe  and  America. 

That  the  said  firm  believes  it  to  be  to  everyone's  interest 
countries  interested  in  the  question  (America  and  Russia)  sho 
measures  to  safeguard  their  rights  from  the  x)oint  of  view  of  th 
of  the  seals,  and  that  if  not,  if  this  pursuit  in  the  open  sea  cod 
in  the  past  two  years,  the  said  firm  firmly  believes  that  in  a  s 
the  seal  will  exist  only  as  a  souvenir  and  will  be  completely 
nat/Cd. 

That  this  industry,  which  has  produced  during  twenty  yea 
25,000,000  of  francs  annually,  will  have  disappeared,  owin 
cause,  to  the  detriment  of  a  very  great  number  of  persons. 

That  we  firmly  believe  that  if  the  slaughter  of  the  l^orth^ 

fur-seals  is  not  stopped  or  regulated,  tl 
Ldon  RMiion,  p.  690.    fur-seals  wiU  disappear  entirely,  as  is 

with  the  seals  of  the  Shetland  Islan 
where  hardly  a  single  seal  has  been  received  during  the  last  t 
That  the  annihilation  of  the  seals  would  be  a  very  great  los 
country,  for  the  fur  of  the  seal  can  not  be  replaced  by  any  o 
would  also  be  a  great  loss  for  the  workmen  who  are  speciall, 
for  the  work  upon  these  skins. 

Opinions  of  American  Furriers. 

Page  245  of  The  Case. 

In  our  opinion  unless  stringent  mea>sures  be  adopted  on  th< 

those  having  authority  on  waters  adjaceu 
a  O.  Ounther'a  SoM,p,  fgiauds  and  ou  all  contiguous  bodies, 

seal  of  Alaska  will  soon  be  exterminated 
valuable  industry,  alike  of  great  importance  to  the  people  o 
and  America,  will  have  received  its  deathblow. 

And  is  of  the  opinion  that  open- sea  seal  fishing  should  be  a 

prohibited,  and  that  if  the  same  is  not 
Herman  Liebes,  p.  514.  seals  will  within  two,  or  at  the  utmost  thi 

be  exterminated.    This  opinion  is  based 
assumption  that  the  prei^ent  restriction  imposed  by  the  Unite 
and  Russia  on  the  number,  age,  and  sex  of  the  seals  kQled 
islands  owned  by  them  respectively  are  to  be  maintained. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  nations  interested  should  arrivi 

agreement  by  which  the  killing  of  sea 

Samuel  mimann,p,527.  ^^ter  will  be  Stopped. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  sealing  business  I  am  satisfied 

seals  will  be  entirely  exterminated  unless  i 

man  Waseermann,  p,  from  the  indiscriminate  pursuit  inthewa 

^^  has  been  going  on  ibr  the  last  few  years. 
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Deponent  believes  and  says  tliat  if  unrestricted  pelag'ic  sealing  be 
allowed  to  continue  throughout  the  whole  of  Be- 
ring Sea,  not  only  will  the  United  States  Govern-  C.  A.  waiiam9y  p,  589. 
ment  soon  be  deprived  of  a  considerable  annual 
revenae,  and  over  2,000  English  workmen  of  skilled  employment,  oi 
which  they  now  have  a  practical  monopoly,  but  a  portion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  will  hereafter  be  deprived  of  a  useful  and  valuable  fur-bear- 
ing animal;  and  a  great  and  irreparable  ii\jury  will  thus  be  done  to 
vanous  legitimate  industries  which  have  been  built  up  by  the  author- 
ized lessees  of  Bussia  and  the  United  States  and  the  firm  of  0.  M. 
Lampson  &  Go.,  which  industries  are  confined  to  one  locality  and  which 
if  fostered  promise  to  continue  in  existence  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time;  while  in  return  for  such  injury  there  will  be  only  a  comparatively 
slight  benefit  of  a  few  years*  duration  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  men. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  animals  are  all  United  States  property, 
and  having  been  born  on  United  States  soil  and 
reared  in  United  States  waters  in  the  twenty-one  C.  A.  Williama,  p,  543. 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  cession  of  Alaska 
by  Russia,  and  having  the  instinct  of  regular  return  to  their  home, 
which  accords  them  a  status  in  law,  they  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  their  Government,  while  they  are  in  the  acknowledged 
boundaries  of  their  country. 

To  open  the  sea  and  the  rookeries  to  the  taking  of  seal  by  any  who 
choose  to  seek  them  would  be  simply  to  surrender 
the  herd  to  destruction.    But  a  danger  menaces     c.  A.  W%iliafM,p.  547. 
the  system  and  the  seals  which  the  Government 
alone  can  avert,  viz,  the  intrusion  of  foreign  vessels  with  armed  crews 
in  the  waters  oi  Bering  SefL  with  intent  to  kill  seal  in  the  water  be- 
tween the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  and  the  Pribilof  group.    In  tliis 
^ater  the  seal  rest  and  sport  after  their  long  migration;/^ here  the 
females,  heavy  with  young,  slowly  nearing  the  land,  sleep  soundly  at. 
^  by  intervals,  reluctant  to  haul  out  of  the  cool  water  upon  the  rook- 
eries until  the  day  and  the  hour  which  limits  the  period  of  gestation  */' 
We,  with  gun  and  spear  and  drag  net,  these  marauders  desire  to 
reap  their  harvest  of  destruction  and  for  their  selfish  greed  extermi- 
Jiate  the  animal  which  now,  under  the  wise  policy  of  Congress,  plays 
^  important  a  part  in  the  economy  and  distribution  of  commerce. 
Three  years  of  open  sea  would  suffice  in  these  waters  to  repeat  the 
story  of  the  southern  ocean  and  the  fur-seal  would  be  of  the  past,  and 
*  valuable  industry  would  be  obliterated  forever.    Let  the  sea  be  open 
to  all  commerce  that  harbors  no  evil  intent,  but  protect  the  seal  life 
that  swims  in  its  waters  and  "hauls''  on  its  shores.    Let  the  sea  be  as 
^^  as  the  wind  to  all  legitimate  commerce,  but  protect  the  unique 
possession  of  seal  life  that  harms  none  and  benefits  thousands. 

Opinions  of  Pelagic  Sealon. 

Page  246  of  The  Case. 

The  extermination  of  the  animals  and  of  the  industry  will  be  swift 
^d  sure  unless  the  female  seals  are  protected 
ft't^tti  iht  devastation  now  going  on,  and  I  do  not     Jno.  Armstrong,  p*  2, 
^Ueve  it  i)08sible  to  protect  them  as  they  should 
be  UBiess  the  North  Pacific  as  well  as  Bering  Sea  is  included  In  any 
Measures  adopted  to  this  end. 
32  b  a 
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Q.  Is  it  yoar  oploion,  if  sealing  continues  nnreatricted,  that  tbty  viQ 

Boon  be  exterminated  1 — A.  Tliey  will,  in  my  opin- 

Om.  Sail,  p.  i83.  ion,  not  be  entirely  exterminated  should  sealiug 

continue  there  as  usual,  but  it  will  make  the  tjosi- 

neas  of  seal-catching  so  unprofitable  that  no  one  will  desire  to  eogsge 

hi  it,  I  thiuk. 

It  is  only  a  qnesHoo  of  three  or  four  years,  if  this  indiscrimiDitte 
slaughtering  of  seals  is  not  stoppetl,  tbey  will  be- 
jfar(toB™««,j..«B.  comi  exterminated. 


It  is  not  alone  in  Bering  Sea  that  the  pups  and  cows  are  destroyed 

Keep  all  vessels  out  of  these  waters,  anil  let  the 

Wn.  BrtHnan,  p.  86S.    same  number  of  vessels  as  are  now  afloat  liimt 

seals  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  in  a  few  yeara 

there  will  be  none  in  Bering  Sea.    If  the  present  number  of  vesselsen- 

Saged  iu  sealing  is  jiermitted  to  continue  iu  tlie  bnsine.-^  from  two  to 
ve  years  longer  I  think  the  seals  will  be  exterminated,  or  nearly  so. 
I  am  certain  the  seals  are  doomed  to  extinction  unless  .some  immediate 
action  is  taken  to  protect  them  from  the  slaughter  th»t  is  now  going 
on.  The  sealers  care  nothing  about  preserving  the  seals,  and  say  tbat 
the  smaller  the  cntch  is  the  more  valuable  the  skins  will  become  in  the 
market,  and  the  higher  the  prices  paid  for  tbem.  In  their  whole  con- 
duct of  the  business  they  nre  controlled  by  the  desire  t'.>  kill  as  many 
as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  enhance  the  value  of  future  catches. 

If  pelagic  sealing  is  continued,  especially  with 
SMry  BrovK,  p.  318.      guns^  iu  a  few  years  the  seal  herd  will  became  com- 
mercially  destroyed. 

Killing  seals  wltbont  reference  to  age  or  sex  is  bound  to  exterminate 

the  species  in  a  very  short  time,  and  it  seems  to 

Jot.  W.  Budingum,  p.  p,g  jjj^j  unless  something  is  done  in  the  uorthem 

sealing  grounds  the  industry  will  soon  be  as  on- 

profitable  as  it  is  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Q.  Is  It  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  nnre- 
Danl.  Claiuien.p.  112.  gtrictcd,  that  they  Will  soon  be  exterminated f— 
A.  I  thiuk  so;  yes,  sir. 

And  if  something  is  not  done  to  protect  them  from  slaughter  in  the 
PrtwCoHiiu  p  413.     North  Pacific  andBeringSea,theywillaUbegone 
'     in  a  few  ye.'ws. 

If  there  had  been  strict  regulations  enforced,  allowing  us  to  kiU  only 
young  "wigs"  and  not  to  disturb   the  breeding 
(A^ro^o?*''  ''  seals,  I  am  convinced,  and  have  no  doubt,  that 

^  ''  all  these  rookeries  would  be  full  of  seals  today. 

It  has  been  the  indiscriminate  killing  which  has  caused  the  practical 
extermination  of  the  fiir  seals  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  seals  are  not  harassed  and  hnnted  at  sea  thej 
J"  F  JkMtv  ff  aso.         ^^  increase,   and   to  preserve  them  from   ex- 
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t  be  stopped. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  un-     Luther  T.  Frankli;  p. 
restricted,  that  they  will  soon  be  exterminated! —  *^' 
A.  C^tainly  they  will. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unre-      Edward  W,  Fnnoke,  p. 
stricted,  that  they  will  soon  be  exterminated! — ^A,  *28. 
Yes;  I  think  they  will. 

And  if  the  large  fleet  of  vessels  going  to  these  waters  annually  con- 
tinues to  hunt  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  few     Tho9.Qib8<m,p.^S2. 
years  it  is  bound  to  exterminate  the  seal. 

I  think  that  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped.    Eight  months  in  a 
year  is  too  much  to  hunt  any  animal,  and  the  seal     j^^  OriMn,  p,  434. 
will  soon  become  exterminated  if  this  pelagic  seal- 
ing is  allowed  to  continue. 

Q.  If  you  people  are  allowed  to  kill  female  seals  still,  is  there  any  dan- 
gerofexterminatingthem,doyou  think,  supposing     qj^^^  q^  Sagman,  p. 
you  go  on  and  kill  them  promiscuously! — ^A,  I  435. 
would  be  afraid  that  we  would  thin  them  out. 
1  will  not  say  exterminate  them,  but  thin  them  out. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore  is  there  any  danger  of  exter- 
minating the  herd! — ^A.  At  this  rate;  yes,  sir. 
Just  keep  at  it  and  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  be-     ^'  ^^^^  P-  *«• 
fore  it  wfil  do  away  with  the  whole  business. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unrestricted,  that  they  will 
be  soon  exterminated! — ^A.  I  am  of  that  opinion  j      ^^^  Henaon  v  484 
yes,  sir.  '  '^* 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unre-      Andrew  J.  Jloffman^p, 
stricted, that  they  will  soon  be  exterminated? —  ^^• 
^«  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seals! — ^A. 
^ily  following  them  up  hunting.    I  have  been 
Hstening  to  your  questions  to  dipt.  McLean  and  ^^^^^^^  leaacean,  p. 
^  liaye  the  same  idea,  except  as  to  the  protection. 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  protected  everywhere  they  can,  both  outside 
and  inside  the  sea. 

Q-  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there  any  danger  of  extermi- 
nating them! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  a  few  years  Gustave  leaaceon,  p. 
^iD  do  that.  440. 

Q  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  protect  the  seals  in  the  North 
Paciftct— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  bo  necessary  to  protect  them  anywhere 
^»iere  it  can  be  done. 

Q«  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there     Frank  Johne<m,p,iiU 
*?y  danger  of  exterminating  the  herd! — ^A.  Yes, 
«r;  I  think  so. 

If  hunting  is  not  stopped  on  the  islands  in     J.John8on,p.$Sl. 
Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  the  seal 
must  become  exterminated. 
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It  is  very  important  that  the  seals  be  protected  in  th< 

North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  froi 
Job,  Laflin,  p.  452.        by  hunters,  or  they  will  be  so  near 

in  a  short  time  that  it  will  pay  i 
them. 

I  think  if  something  is  not  done  to  protect  seals  in  the 

and  Bering  Sea  they  will  become 
Wm.  H,  Long,p,  468.     jjj  j^  very  few  years. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there  any  d 

minating  them  ? — A.  Iftheycontim 
Alex.  MoLean,p,  438.    been  since  I  have  been  in  business  I 

another  ten  years;  after  that  the  se 
will  be  about  finished.  It  will  not  justify  anyone  tc 
here  or  anywhere  else,  and  people  that  look  after  the  sej 
I  do  not  think  they  will  benefit  anything  by  it,  if  they  dc 
seal  life  at  present 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there  any  da 

minating  them f — ^A..  Yes,  sir;  thej 

Dan'i.  McLean,  p.  444.  terminated  in  three  years,  and  tl 

more  sealing. 

Jm,  Malo9,p,  463.  Something  certainly    should  be 

the  killing,  or  there  will  be  none 
short  time. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unrestricted, 

soon  be  exterminated  t — ^A.  There 
Frank  Mareau,  p.  468.    ^^ij  ]^  ^s  many  in  a  few  years  as 

With  the  present  increasing  fleet  of  sealing  vessels  the 

soon  become  exterminated  unless 
John  Morris,  p.  340.       tions  are  placed  upon  pelagic  seali: 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  unless  some  restri 

are  taken,  the  seals  will  either  be 
Morris  Moss,  p.  342.       terminated  or  become  so  scarce  it ' 

hunt  them.  The  fleet  has  increasec 
last  fbw  years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
the  business. 

If  something  is  not  done  to  protect  seals  in  the  Norl 

mies  Nelson,  p.  m.      ^^rinfiT  Sea,  they  will  become  ext 

very  few  years. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  shame  to  kill  the  female  seal  \ 

given  birth  to  her  young.    Pelagic 
Wm.  Short,  p.  948.         North  Pacific  Ocean  before  the  n 

is  very  destructive  and  wasteM  f 
stopped. 

If  seal  are  not  protected  in  the  North  Pacific  Oceai 

chance  to  raise  their  young,  they  mt 

^ed.  Smith,  p.  349.        terminated,  for  most  of  the  seals  ki 

cific  Ocean  are  cows  with  pup. 
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Tlie  seals  are  gradually  being  killed  off  by  the  banters,  and  some- 
thing Hhould  be  done  to  protect  them  and  stop  the     „  jgr  a  470 
killing  of  female  seals  or  they  will  soon  be  all     ^'  ^'  ^<'*^;i'-*«®- 
gone. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  if  sealing  continnes  unrestricted  that  they  will 
be  soon  exterminated f — A.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  sealing  continues  as  usual  they  will  be  soon  ex-  43^"***^*   Svndvall,  p. 
terminated,  and  not  before  a  great  while,  either. 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  experience  that  they  must  x>rotect  the  seals 
in  Bering  Sea.    If  not  they  will  soon  be  killed  oflT. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the      Adolph  w.  Thomp9on, 
North  Pacific,  for  the  catch  in  those  waters  are  P-  *^' 
nearly  all  females  carrying  their  young. 

I  think  if  sealing  was  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  that  seal  would  become 

Ti^""!^^?^  f '''?,?  *^®    v""^?/^'  ^^  'i  "  '®  """^^      P^  jyear.heii,p.m. 

Stopped  the  herd  will  soon  be  destroyed.  ' 

If  it  be  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  perpetuate  them,  it  is  very 
important  that  they  be  protected  in  the  North 
Pacific  as  well  as  in  the  Bering  Sea,  since  it  has  Michael  White,  p.  491. 
been  my  observation  that  the  seals  are  easily 
alarmed,  and  the  killing  of  them  with  firearms  has  a  tendency  to 
frighten  the  herd;  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  preserve  the  herd  if  the 
great  slaughter  of  female  seals  is  to  be  continued.  I  also  believe  that 
if  sealing  is  stopped  in  the  Bering  Sea  only,  such  fact  would  tend  to 
increase  the  price  of  seal-skins,  and  there  would  be  a  much  larger  fleet 
fitted  out  for  sealing  in  the  Pacific  than  now,  which  would  destroy  the 
Wd  and  prevent  it  from  going  into  the  Bering  Sea.  This  opinion  is 
baaed  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the  value  of  seal-skins  is  increased 
by  the  decrease  in  the  number  taken ;  and  the  higher  the  price  of  skins 
the  greater  the  inducement  to  fishermen  to  hunt  them  in  the.  Korth 
Pacific,  which  would  soon  destroy  the  seal- fishing  industry  everywhere. 

Opinions  of  Indian  Hunters. 
Page  247  of  The  Case. 

I  think  the  white  men  should  be  stopped  from  killing  seal  off  the 
^t  of  Alaska  so  thati  they  will  become  plenty     ^j^too  «.  287. 

m 

^e  believe  that  in  order  to  permanently  pre-     J^o,  Aiexandroff  etal,, 
*^e  the  fur-seal  life  pelagic  hunting  should  be  ^'  ^^* 
Stopped. 

^pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
^8l8  wo^d  become  plentiful  once  more  and  the       .,       .      ,  ..^ 

datives  of  Alaska  could  again  make  money  by     ^^^  Ayonkee,  p.  255. 
^tohing  them. 

-^Bd  they  will  soon  be  all  gone  unless  schooners     Johnny  Baronovitch,  p, 
^^  all  Rtopped  from  hunting  seal  along  the  coast  ^^* 
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I  tbink  tlie  schooners  should  be  prohibited  from  hnptinf^  seal  ont  in 
%r^.,^^.  n>.*-.  -  vn    the  Water  ofi'  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  so  that  the 

seal  will  become  plentiml  again. 

Ivan  Canetah  et  ah,  p.      We  believe  that,  in  order  to  pemianently  pie- 
230.  serve  fur-seal  life  all  pelagic  huntiDg  should  be 

stopped. 

I  think  that  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  in 

the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  the  seal 
8.  CMfi-*ao-«n,i>.257.    ^Quld  soon  become  plentiful  along  the  coast. 

If  the  schooners  are  stopped  from  taking  seal  oflf  Prince  Edward 

Island  the  seal  will  become  plenty^  and  the  Indians 

Charlie  Dahtlin,p.2^S,  can  kill  them  as  they  did  a  long  time  ago.    Nov 

the  Indians  can  get  very  few. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  stopped  from  hunting  seal  so  that 

the  seal  may  become  plentiful  on  the  coast  and 
Echon,p,2S0.  the  Indian  may  again  have  a  chance  to  gettiiem. 

It  makes  me  feel  bad  to  think  the  seal  are  most 
all  gone  and  we  can't  hunt  them  as  our  fathers  used  to. 

VmHU  Feodar,p.231,        I  think  fur-seals  would  increase  if  all  hunting 

at  sea  was  stopped. 

I  think  the  schooners  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal,  so 

the  Indians  could  again  get  them  again.  NoV 
they  are  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  in  the  canoes, 

Frank,p,  294.  ^j^^  often  go  many  days  without  seeing  a  seal,  and 

come  back  tired. 

I  think  if  the  white  men  were  prohibited  from  taking  seal  around 

Dixons  Entrance,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  in 
Chaa.  Gibion,  p.  281.      Queen  Charlotte  Sound  the  seal  would  become 

plenty  once  more,  and  the  Indians  could  catch 
them  again  as  they  used  to  do. 

Gonattut,  p.  23S.  Seal  will  soon  be  no  more  unless   the  Great 

Father  stops  the  schooners  from  hunting. 

Ja$,  Gondowen,  p,  259.  Think  if  all  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  in  Ber- 
ing Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  seal  would 
again  become  plentifuL 

Ja$,  Sartli9nuh,p,23Q.      I  think  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from 

sealing  they  would  become  plentiful  on  this  coast 
again. 

If  the  Great  Father  does  not  stop  schooners  from  hunting  seal  along 

the  coast  of  Alaska  and  in  Bering  Sea,  the  seal 

Sam,  JSajfikahtla,p.  2S9.  will  soon  be  gone  and  the  Indian  must  starve 

that  makes  his  living  by  hunting  them. 
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I  think  all  schooners  should  be  stopped  from  hanting  seal  off  Prince 
of  Wales  Islands,  so  the  seal  would  become  plenti- 
ful once  more  and  the  Indians  could  catch  them     Johnnie  JohnHu,p.283, 
again. 

And  unless  this  pelagic  hunting  is  stopped  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  the  seal  will  soon  all  be 
gone,  and  the  Indian  hunters  will  have  to  dig     P.  Kahiktday,p,  261, 
dams  in  order  to  keep  from  starving. 

If  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  stopped  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  seal  would  become  plenti-      „  „  ,        ,       _ 
fill  once  more.  ^'  Kothusduck,  p.  263. 

All  sealing  in  open  waters  by  white  men  should     K%nkooga,p.  240. 
be  stopped. 

I  think  the  seal  are  hunted  so  much  by  schooners  that  they  have  no 
chance  to  get  their  food  or  anything  else,  and  unless 
this  is  stopped  seal  will  soon  all  be  gone,  and  none     o.  Kiananeck^p,  263. 
will  be  left  for  the  Indians. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  off 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  so  they  can  become  plenty      „  ^      ^   ,       ^^ 

2^muT%  Mooert  Kooko,p,2Qi, 

I  think  if  all  vessels  were  stopped  from  hunting  seal  in  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  seal  would  again  be- 
come plentiftil.  •^"^-  -^<w»«««<i  P'  264. 

Unless  the  schooners  are  stopped  the  seals  will  all  be  gone  soon,  and 
then  I  do  not  know  what  my  people  can  do  for  a 
jiving ;  they  know  nothin  g  of  otli  er  work  an  d  there     -^^^'*  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
is  nothing  else  at  the  seal  islands. 

I  think  if  schooners  were  prohibited  from  sealing  in  the  open  waters 
<>f  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  seal 
would  again  become  plentiful  along  this  coast.  ^^'  ^'<^<^^K  P-  265. 

There  are  too  many  schooners  hunting  off  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
*nd  Dixons  Entrance,  and  if  they  are  not  stopped 
tiiey  will  soon  be  all  gone.  -^*^*-  ^^^>  ^'  ^^' 

I  think  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from     Fredk.  Mtuan,  p,  285. 
taking  seal  they  would  become  plentiful  as  they 
w^re  years  ago. 

Unless  all  seal  hunting  is  stopped  in  the  water,      Smith  Natek^p,  299. 
the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  will  soon  be  all  gone. 

I  think  if  the  schooners  are  not  prohibited  from     -Dan.  Naihlnn,  p,  287. 
bunting  seal  they  will  soon  become  as  scarce  as 
the  sea-otter  now  is. 

1  thuikif  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from    Ja, NH$hkaitk,p.2gt. 
^^^g  seal  they  would  become  plentiful  again. 
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Ntkla-ah,p.28S.  I  think  if  the  schooners  are  not  stopped  fix^m 

hunting  seal,  the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  will  soon 
be  all  gone. 


It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Indians  if  the  schooners  were  pro- 
>  I  i  hibited  from  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  the 

Iiondtu8,p,2i2.  North  Pacific  Ocean;  if  it  is  continued  the  In- 

dians who  depend  on  fur-seal  for  a  living  must 
starve. 


And  unless  something  is  done  to  prohibit  the  schooners  from  hunt- 
JX1  7>  ooo  ^^S  seal  off  Queen  Charlottes  and  Prince  of  Wales 

Abel  Myan,p.  W9.  islands  there  will  be  no  seals  left  for  the  Indians. 

I  think  the  Great  Father  should  stop  all  schooners  from  hunting 

seal  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  tiie 

Schkatatin,  p.  243.         seal  would  become  plentiful  again  and  the  Indian 

hunters  would  again  have  a  chance  to  kill  them. 

I  think  the  Oreat  Father  should  stop  all  sealing  by  schooners  in  the 

Korth  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  seal  would  again  be- 

Showoosch,  p,  244.         comc  plenty,  so  tiie  Indians  could  again  kill  plenty 

of  them. 

Jack  Shucky,  p.  289.  If  the  schoouers  are  allowed  to  bant  seal  any 

longer  the  seal  will  soon  all  be  gone. 

jj  I  think  that  if  schooners  were  stopped  from  sealing  in  Bering  Sea 

Martin  Singay  p  268  ^^^  *^®  North  Pacific  Ocean  seal  would  again  be- 

'  come  plentiful. 


I  think  the  schooners  should  be  prohibited  from  sealing  in  the  North 
T   1.  c•#^       ouo  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.    If  that  was  done 

Jack  bxtka,  p.  269.         g^gj  ^^^^  become  plentiful  along  the  coast. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  stopped  hunting  seal  in  the  open 

waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  and 
Skfenong,  p,  244.  if  they  are  not  Stopped  at  once  the  Indians  who 

hunt  fur-seal  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  for  a  living 
will  become  very  poor  and  probably  starve  to  death. 

Think  if  sealing  by  the  schooners  in  the  open  waters  of  the  North 
T  TT  4  "  *yTo  I^awfic  and  Bering  Sea  was  prohibited  the  seal 
jame»  unatajtm,p.m.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  become  plentiful  along  the  coast 

Think  if  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  stopped  the  seal  would  in- 

Charlie  Wank     273      ®^®^®  along  the  coast  and  become  plentifiil  once 

more. 

Billy  Wiiliame,  p,  301.        Hunting  seal  by  white  man  must  be  stopfied  or 

the  seal  will  soon  be  all  gone. 

I  think  that  all  vessels  should  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  in  the 

water,  to  give  the  seal  a  chance  to  increase  again. 

Fred  WiUon,  p.  301.       If  Something  is  not  done  the  seal  will  soon  1^  all 

gone  and  wUl  soon  be  as  scarce  as  the  sea-otter. 
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I  think  if  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  stopped     Mioktia  Jfoo$koot,  p. 
seal  woold  soon  become  plentiful  on  the  coast.       ^^' 

And  unless  they  are  stopped  from  hunting  them  ^rii    *       ^ao 

in  schooners,  the  seal,  Uke  the  sea-otter,  will  soon     ^*^^^  Teitach^f,  p.  oO-. 
be  all  gone. 

Opinions  of  Other  Witnesses. 

Page  248  of  The  Case. 

And  should  pelagic  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  con- 
tinue, it  IS  only  a  question  of  a  very  few  years 
when  seal  in  these  seas,  and  especially  at  tbe  seal    ^.  c.  CouUon,  p.  415. 
islands,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  they  are 
being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  killing  of  females  in  tbe  open  sea. 

If  the  seal  life  is  to  be  preserved  for  commercial  purposes,  the  seals 
must  be  protected,  not  only  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
but  in  the  water  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  the    W»  C.  CouUon,  p.  416. 
Aleutian  Passes  to  the  Columbia  liiver. 

• 

I  believe  tbe  days  of  the  fur-seal  are  pretty  much  over,  and  if  the 
remnant  is  to  be  saved,  they  must  be  protected  in 
tbe  waters  of  tbe  North  Pacific  as  well  as  in  those     Leander  Cox,  p,  417. 
of  Bering  Sea,  irom  the  rifle  and  shotgun  of  the 
hunter.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  take  careful  nursing  for  some 
years,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  restore  the  number 
of  seals  to  anything  like  what  it  was  prior  to  1878. 

I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
effect  ux)on  the  herd  of  the  killing  of  female  seals. 
The  female  brings  forth  a  single  offspring  anuu-  ^'  B,  Dail,  p.  24. 
ally,  and  hence  the  repair  of  tbe  loss  by  death  is 
not  rapid.  It  is  evident  that  the  injury  to  the  herd  from  the  killing  of 
a  single  female,  that  is,  the  producer,  is  far  greater  than  from  the  death 
of  a  male,  as  tbe  seal  is  polygamous  in  habit.  The  danger  to  the  herd, 
therefore,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  female  life.  Kill- 
ing in  the  open  waters  is  peculiarly  destructive  to  tbis  animal.  No 
discrimination  of  sex  in  tbe  water  is  possible,  the  securing  of  the  prey 
when  killed  is,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  uncertain,  and  as  tbe 
period  of  gestation  is  at  least  eleven  months,  and  of  nursing  three  or 
four  montbs,  the  death  of  a  female  at  any  time  means  the  destruction 
of  two,  herself  and  the  foetus,  or,  when  nursing,  of  three,  herself,  tbe 
nursing  pup,  and  the  foetus.  All  killing  of  females  is  a  menace  to  tbe 
herd,  and  as  soon  as  such  killing  reacbes  the  point,  as  it  inevitably 
must  if  permitted  to  continue,  where  tbe  annual  increase  will  not  make 
good  tbe  yearly  loss,  then  the  destruction  of  the  herd  will  be  equally 
rapid  and  certain,  regarded  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  though  a 
few  individuals  might  survive. 

I  have  conversed  with  a  greajb  many  persons  who  have  been  engaged 
in  sealing  in  tbe  northern  waters,  and  tbeir  uni- 
form testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  the  open  sea     Jas.H.  DougUua,pAi9. 
hunting  is  rapidly  destroying  the  fur-seals,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  they  entirely  disappear  M 
the  pelagic  sealing  continues. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  what  I  know  of  the  habits  and  nature  of  the 

fdr-seal  and  what  I  have  learned  of  open -sea  seal- 
Saml.  Falconer,  p.  162.  ing,  that  the  Pribilof  seal  herd  should  be  pro- 
tected in  all  waters  which  they  frequent.    Other- 
wise it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time  before  they  will  be  exter- 
minated. 

If  the  seals  become  extinct,  I  can  not  conceive  what  these  natives 

would  do  for  a  livelihood;  they  know  no  other  oc- 
Saml.  i^aZoon«r,jp.l63.  cupatiou  save  seal  driving,  which  has  been  par- 
sued  by  them  and  their  ancestors  for  a  century. 
The  destruction  of  the  seal  herd  would  result  in  removing  their  sole 
means  of  sustenance  and  in  their  being  plunged  into  poverty,  and  prob- 
able return  to  barbarism.  The  only  way  to  keep  them  from  starvation 
would  be  to  remove  them  from  the  islands,  and  for  the  Oovemm^t  to 
support  them. 

The  Pribilof  seal  herd  should  be  j>rotected,  both  in  Bering  Sea  and 

the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  because  the  injury  to  seal 

N,  A,  Qlidden,  p.  111.    life,  bringing  about  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 

herd,  is  caused  by  the  slaughter  of  females  in  the 

Iopen  sea.  If  the  seals  are  thus  protected,  and  the  existing  methods 
and  regulations  are  carried  out  on  the  islands,  the  seal  herd  will  not 
decrease,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  will  increase.  If  the 
seals  are  not  protected  in  these  waters  the  herd  will  be  exterminated 
in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  protecting  the  seals 
I  everywhere  in  the  sea  and  ocean  that  seal  life  can  be  preserved. 
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The  natives,  for  whom  I  am  entitled  to  speak,  as  being  one  of  them, 

and  receiving  a  share  trom  the  proceeds  of  the 
Alex.  Hanaeon,  p.  116.    sealeries,  protest  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  protected  the  rookeries  against 
deep-sea  seal  fishing,  because  we  believe  the  seals  rightly  belong  to  as 
and  should  not  be  killed  when  they  are  away  from  their  island  home. 
We  earnestly  pray  for  the  protection  to  which  we  are  justly  entitled. 


The  ruthless  practice  of  killing  seals  by  shooting  them  in  the  sea  is 

not  only  extravagant  in  the  loss  of  skins,  but  is 
If.  A,  Eealy,  p.  28.       also  a  wantou  and  useless  destruction  of  a  valuable 

and  useful  animal,  and  must  necessarily  soon  lead 
\  to  its  extermination  if  not  discontinued. 

I  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  demoralization  {)roduced  by  a  sealing 

I  fleet  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  vessels  with  from  1,000  t^  2,000^  men  scattered 

over  the  sea,  hunting  and  shooting  indiscriminately,  would  soon  put 
an  end  to  ail  seal  life  in  those  waters. 

Owing  to  the  decrease  of  fur-seals  on  our  own  coast,  marine  hunters 

have,  during  the  last  few  years,  turned  their  atten- 
leaao  Liehee,  p.  455.      tion  to  the  Asiatic  waters,  and  are  now  hunting 

them  there.  These  Asiatic  seals  have  their  breed- 
ing grounds  on  the  Commander  Islands  and  Bobben  Banks.  Last  year 
several  additions  were  made  to  the  Asiatic  fleet,  and  large  catches 
were  secured  in  those  waters,  including  the  fitting  out  of  still  frirther 
expeditions  this  season  for  the  same  business.  The  distance  is  so  great 
j]  from  this  coast)  and  typhoons  are  so  liable  to  be  encountered,  that 
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much  larger  vessels  are  fitted  out,  and  equipped  with  more  boats  to 
each  vessel  than  on  the  American  side  of  the  Pacific.  Unless  restricted, 
they  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  by  the  destruction  of  the  breeding  seals, 
deplete  these  rookeries,  as  they  have  those  of  Alaska.  In  fact,  two 
years  ago  last  year,  this  depletion  had  already  become  apparent,  and 
last  year  the  Eussian  officer  in  charge  ordered  the  catch  to  be  reduced. 
I  feel  convinced,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  others  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness, that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  company  having  the  privilege  of 
sealing  there,  to  take  this  year  even  the  30,000,  to  which  the  quota  is 
now  reduced. 

The  business  of  pelagic  sealing,  if  permitted  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
northern  waters,  must  soon  result  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  seal  life  and  the  destruction  of  a     J*  M.  Morion^  p,  69. 
great  and  valuable  industry.    It  must  produce 
untold  poverty  and  distress  among   the  native  people  of  the  seal 
islands,  and  in  various  adverse  ways  affect  the  material  interests  of 
other  Alaska  settlements  and  communities. 

As  one  result  of  my  study  of  seal  life  on  the  islands  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  pelagic  sealing  in  Storing 
Sea  and  North  Pacific  should  continue  for  a  pe-     S,  M.  Nettieton,  p,  76. 
riod  of  five  years  to  the  same  extent  as  now  prac- 
ticed, seal  life  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  will  have  become  extinct. 

In  contemplating  this  destruction,  the  natives  of  the  seal  islands  are 
most  deeply  interested,  for  they  are  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  seals  for  a  livelihood.  The  an-  J.  s*  Mclntyre,  p,  53. 
cestors  of  the  three  hundred  people  now  upon  the 
islands  were  taken  there  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  their 
descendants  have  been  bom  and  bred  to  their  occupation  of  seal  kill- 
ing and  know  no  other.  Prior  to  1868  the  Eussians  furnished  them 
only  indifferently  weU  with  coarse  articles  of  food  and  clothing  which 
the  seals  did  not  supply,  but  left  them  to  live  in  unhealthy  conditions 
in  their  damp  underground  houses,  often  unsupplied  with  fuel  and  not 
infrequently  short  of  food.  Under  the  liberal  management  of  the 
Americans  they  have  been  provided  with  comfortable  wooden  houses, 
an  abundance  of  coal  to  heat  them,  warm  clothing,  well-taught  schools 
in  comlbrtable  schoolhouses,  attractive  churches  in  the  GrecoEussian 
faith,  to  which  they  are  devotedly  attached,  and,  in  short,  with  all  the 
comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization.  With  these  sur- 
roundings they  have  made  remarkable  progress,  rendered  possible  by 
their  income  of  more  than  $40,000  per  annum  from  the  seal  fisheries, 
without  which  they  are  left  in  absolute  poverty,  and  must  either  leave 
their  island  home  in  search  of  other  employment  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  rely  upon  the  charity  of  the  Government  for  meager  support, 
or  starve.  They  rightly  charge  these  dire  alternatives  upon  the  pe- 
lagic seal  hunters,  who  have  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  herd  in  which 
every  native  had  a  certain  vested  right,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
deserved  the  protection  of  the  Government  into  whose  care  he  has 
come. 

And  it  is  plain  to  anyone  familiar  with  this  animal  that  extermina- 
tion must  soon  fftUow  unless  some  restrictive  meas-      ^    „  t»^  ^ . 
ores  are  adopted  without  delay.  ^^'^ '  Web8ter,p.  184. 
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There  can  be  no  qaestioii  that  if  the  seals  are  not  protected,  and  ik]$ 

tremendous  slaughter  that  is  now  going  on  in  the 
4<iJ*^    r.  Wtihamu,  p.  g^^^  jg  ^^^  immecSately  stopped,  there  will  be  a  to- 
tal destruction  of  the  herd  in  a  very  short  while. 
I  suppose  that  if  everyone  could  kill  seal  in  the  Bering  in  a  few  years 
Theo.  T.  WiiiiaiM,  quou  the  scaJ  would  all  be  dead  except  the  males,  and 
tn^  Capt.  ouen,  p,  605.      in  time  the  seals  would  be  exterminated. 

MEAKS  NECESSABY, 
Pafi:e  250  of  The  Case. 

The  maintenance  of  the  birthrate,  the  vital  and  essential  element  in 

the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  herd,  re- 

Report  of  American  quires  the  preservation  of  the  whole  of  the  class 
mc^T''^*'  ^'  of  breeding  females,  while  only  a  small  number  of 

virile  males  are  necessary  or  at  all  concerned  in 
the  matter. 

This  is  the  great  essential  diflference  between  the  importance  of  the 
life  of  the  female  and  that  of  the  male  to  the  conservation  of  the  herd, 
and  it  is  the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  hangs  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem. 


ABSOLUTE  PEOHIBITION  OF  PELAGIC  SEAXINa. 

Page  251  of  The  Case. 

If  the  destruction  of  seals  at  sea  is  wholly  suppressed  it  will  result 

in  restoring  the  rookeries  to  their  former  produc- 
W.  C.  Aiiisjp,  99.         tiveness.    But  no  partial  measure  of  protection 

should  be  undertaken,  because  it  can  not  to  be 
enforced. 
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N,  W.Andersen,  p. 223,      For  the  preservation  of  seal  life  pelagic  hunt- 
ing should  be  stopped. 

Andrew  Anderson,  p.       I  believe  that  in  order  to  preserve  fur-seal  life 
218.  pelagic  hunting  should  be  stopped  absolutely. 

c.  H.  Anderson,  p.  206.      And  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  such  sealing  were 

absolutely  suppressed  the  species  would  again  in- 
crease, 

Johnny  Baronovitch,  p.      I  think  if  the  schooDcrs  were  all  stopped  from 
276.  hunting  seal  they  would  become  plentiful  once 

more,  and  the  Indians  could  catch  them  as  they 
used  to. 

Wilion  C.  Bennett,  p,      I  think  that  all  pelagic  hunting  should  be 
857.  stopped,  so  that  seal  would  have  a  chance  to  in- 

crease. 

I  think  schooners  should  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  in  the 

North  Pacific  Ocean  to  give  them  a  chance  to  in- 

Edward  Benson,  p,  278.  crease  again. 
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Deponent  saya  while  he  does  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
tlie  matters  which  are  in  controversy,  that  never- 
theless, looking  at  the  question  of  preserviug  the    ir.  8.  Bevington,  p,  553. 
seals  from  a  natural-history  point  of  view  alone, 
and  baviug  no  regard  whatever  to  the  rights  of  any  individuals  or 
nations,  but  looking  at  the  matter  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  how 
best  to  preserve  the  seals,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  that  object  would  be  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  kill- 
ing of  all  seals  except  upon  the  islands,  and,  furthermore  to  limit  the 
killing  of  seals  on  the  islands  to  the  male  species  at  particular  times, 
and  to  limit  the  numbers  of  the  males  to  be  so  killed.    If,  however, 
the  rights  of  individuals  are  to  be  considered,  and  sealing  in  the  open 
sea  is  to  be  allowed,  then  deponent  thinks  that  the  number  of  vessels 
to  be  sent  out  by  each  country  ought  to  be  limited,  and  the  number  of 
seals  which  may  be  caught  by  each  vessel  should  be  specified. 

Deponent  says  that  one  reason  why  he  thinks  the  killing  of  seals  in 
the  open  sea  should  be  prohibited  and  all  killing  limited  to  the  islands 
is  becanse  deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  seals  are  killed  in  the 
open  sea  a  large  number  must  be  killed  which  are  not  recovered,  and 
consequently  that  the  herds  must  suffer  much  greater  loss  than  is 
measnred  by  the  skins  of  the  seals  caught  or  coming  io  market. 

Deponent  further  says  that  one  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  he  has 
had  some  small  experience  in  shooting  hair  seals  in  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  has  himself  personally  killed  hair  seals  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50 
yards,  which  sank  before  he  cguld  reach  them.  Hair-seals  are  of  the 
same  general  family  as  the  fur-seals,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  same 
tiling  occurs,  and  must  occur,  when  the  fur-seals  are  killed  on  the  open 
sea. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  for  the  proper  preservation     «^.  -4.  Bradley,  p.  227. 
of  fhr-seal  life,  all  pelagic  hunting  should  be 
stopped  absolutely. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pribilof  seal  herd     Charles  Bryant,  p.  9. 
*ould  be  protected  throughout  Bering  Sea  and 
^wao  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  my  judgment  pelagic  seal  hunting  should  be  absolutely  prohibited 
^th  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific.    In 
^^  there  is  not  such  prohibition  the  Pribilof  seal     a,  N,  Buyniuky,  p,  22. 
herd  will  be  either  exterminated  in  a  very  short 
«'inie  or  else  the  few  which  escape  from  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
Pelagic  hunters  will  be  driven  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  at  once  further  open-sea  or  coastwise 
Ruling  of  seals,  both  in  Bering  Sea  and  northern  Pacific  Ocean,  if  they 
*^c  to  save  them  from  extinction  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
.  And  if  the  pelagic  hunter  and  his  destructive  methods  were  ban- 
?^hed  from  the  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific  it  would  be 
hut  a  few  years  when  these  islands  would  again  be  teeming  with  seal 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  seals  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  if 
jj®  present  slaughter  continues.    The  killing  of 
;he  females  means  the  death  of  her  bom  or  un- 


l^ra  pnp^  ^nd  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 


Job,  L,  Carthout,  p.  409. 
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tills  immense  drain  on  the  herds  can  be  continned  withoat  a  very 
rapid  decrease  in  their  numbers,  and  which  practically  means  eiter- 
minatiou  within  a  very  few  years.  If  the  seals  are  to  be  saved  there 
must  be  no  killing  at  any  time  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  and  it  is 
also  very  important  for  their  preservation  that  no  females  be  killed  in 
the  No)  th  Pacific.  They  must  be  protected  in  both  of  these  waters  or 
they  will  be  exterminated. 

Knowing  that  pelagic  hunting  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  fdr-seal 

TT    .1 .  /^r .  X.    *  ^  ,   ^^^*^7  ^^  *r^  i^  favor  of  its  entire  and  absolute  sup- 
VMtiU  Chtchinoff  tial.,  ppessiou  and  prohibition  in  order  that  said  fur- 

seal  life  may  be  saved  from  extermination. 

Peter  Church,  p.  257.         I  think  all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped,  so 

that  seal  would  have  a  chance  to  increase. 

Jno,  C.  Clement,  p,  258.      And  if  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  altogether, 

the  seal  would  then  become  plentifrd. 

After  twenty- two  years'  experience  in  Alaska  in  the  fur  business  I 

have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  far-seal 
M,  Cohen,  p,  225.  species  is  to  be  saved  from  extinction  all  pelagic 

seal-hunting  must  cease,  as  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  female  fur- seal  should  be  allowed  access  to  a  rookery  in 
order  safely  to  deliver  her  young. 

Upon  the  amount  of  protection  depends  the  safety  of  the  seal  herd  in 

the  future.    If  protected  only  upon  the  Pribilof 

W.  H.  Dall,  p.  24.         Islands  extermination  will  be  rapid;  if  they  are 

protected  upon  the  islands  and  in  the  waters  of 
Bering  Sea  also  the  decrease  wUl  be  slower,  but  ultimate  extinction 
will  probably  follow.  To  preserve  them  completely  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  protected  in  all  waters,  which  they  frequent  at  all  times. 
Killing  upon  land  can  be  regulated  and  interference  with  the  females 
rigidly  prohibited,  but  all  killing  at  sea  is  indiscriminate  and  nncon- 
trollable,  and  hence  fatal  in  its  consequences  if  carried  on  to  any  serious 
extent.  Regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  world's  commerce,  extinction 
means,  and  is  here  used  to  mean,  a  diminution  so  great  that  the  catch 
would  not  pay  for  hunting,  without  reference  to  the  fiwt  that  a  fev 
scattered  individuals  may  long  survive  the  general  mass. 

Wm,  Foeter,  p,  221,  In  my  opinion,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fdr-seals, 

all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped. 

Deponent  further  says  that  in  his  judgment  the  absolute  prohibition 

of  pelagic  sealing,  t.  e.,  the  killing  of  seals  in  the 

Alfred  Fraeer,  p,  557.    open  sea,  whether  in  the  North  Pacific  or  the 

Bering  Sea,  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
seal  herds  now  surviving,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  females 
so  killed  are  heavy  with  youug,  and  that  necessarily  the  increase  of  the 
species  is  diminished  by  their  killing.  And  further,  from  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  females  are  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  while  on  the 
search  for  food  after  the  birth  of  their  young,  and  that  in  consequence 
thereof  the  pups  die  for  want  of  nourishment.  Deponent  has  no  V^' 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  he  has  information 
in  respect  of  the  same  from  persons  who  have  been  on  the  Pribilof  1^ 
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lands^  and  he  believes  the  same  to  be  true.  Deponent  further  says  that 
this  opinion  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  present  restriction 
imposed  by  Eussia  and  the  United  States  on  the  killing  of  seals  in  their 
respective  islands  are  to  be  maintainexl,  otherwise  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  impose  such  restrictions  as  well  as  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing  in 
order  to  preserve  the  herds. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  pelagic  sealing  should  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited   both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.    If  this  is  done  and  a  few      Chat,  J.  Qoff,p,  113. 
years  are  allowed  the  seal  herd  to  recover  from 
the  enormous  slaughter  of  the  past  seven  years,  the  Pribilof  Islands 
will  produce  their  100,000  skins  as  heretofore  for  an  indefinite  period. 

We  think  that  for  the  proper  preservation  of     yicoU  Qregoroff  et  al, 
the  fiir-seal  species,  all  pelagic  hunting  should  be  ^'  ^^* 
8topx)ed  absolutely. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  for  the  proper  preservation  of  fur-seal  life  all 
pelagic  hunting  shoitld  be  prohibited  and  stopped 
absolutely,  as  I  think  the  female  seal  should  have     -4.  "^^  Quild,  p.  232. 
access  to  a  rookery  in  order  safely  to  deliver  her 
young. 

I  think  that  a  close  season  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  several  years 
and  the  absolute  suppression  of  pelagic  sealing 
will  cause  the  fur-seal  species,  or  such  of  them  as      Chas.  J.  Hague,  p,  208. 
frequent  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to  increase,  though 
slowly,  to  their  former  numbers. 

Unless  [pelagic  hunting  is]  discontinued  they     •^.  M.  Hays,  p.  21. 
will  soon  become  so  nearly  extinct  as  to  be  worth- 
less for  commercial  purposes. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  fur-seal  industry  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  can 
be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  a  total  prohi- 
tion  against  killing  seals  not  only  in  the  waters     m»  A.  Healy,p,  28. 
of  the  Bering  Sea  but  also  during  their  annual 
immigration  northward  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  the  mother 
seals  are  slaughtered  by  the  thousands  in  the  North  Pacific  while  on 
their  way  to  the  islands  to  give  birth  to  their  young,  and  extinction 
must  necessarily  come  to  any  species  of  animal  where  the  female  is  con- 
tinually hunted  and  killed  daring  the  period  required  for  gestation  and 
rearing  of  her  young ;  as  now  pracitieed  there  is  no  respite  to  the  female 
seal  from  the  relentless  pursuit  of  the  seal  hunters,  for  the  schooners 
close  their  season  with  the  departure  of  the  seals  from  the  northern 
sea,  and  then  return  home,  refit  immediately  and  start  out  upon  a  new 
voyage  in  February  or  March,  commencing  upon  the  coast  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  following  the  seals  northward  as  the  season 
advances  into  the  Bering  S^a. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  order  to  preserve  fur-seal  life  from  extermina- 
tion all  pelagic  bunting  should  be  stopped  and    ,,  „  , 

Bering  Sea  closed.  2iovman  Hodgaon,  p.  368. 
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In  such  a  case  as  this  I  do  not  believe  that  the  enforcement  of  & 

close  time,  either  in  Bering  Sea  or  on  the  north- 
I  ^^Y{2^' ^' ^^'^^'  ^"^^'west.  coast,  would  be  of  any  practical  utility,  un- 
'  ^'      '  less  the  fishing  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Granting  that  ox>en-sea  seal  hunting  is  to  be  allowed,  the  use  of  the 

gun  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  a  close 

^^<^  ^-  £ing-Eall,  ^yne  established  which  should  extend  from  the 
^'  beginning  of  the  year  until  all  gestation  is  fin- 

ished. Further  to  protect  the  nursing  female  seals,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  sealing  within  a  zone  extending  at  the  veiy  least  100 
miles  from  the  rookeries,  in  order  that  the  females  may  be  unmolested 
while  feeding,  and  even  under  such  restrictions  there  is  no  doubt  manj 
pups  would  die  of  starvation  through  the  death  of  their  mothers,  which 
would  be  killed  outside  the  protected  zone.  This  method  of  protection 
I  suggested  to  several  owners  and  captains  of  the  sealing  vessels  at 
Victoria,  who  all  approved  of  the  plan,  naturally,  to  a  certain  extent, 
from  selfish  reasons.  In  my  own  opinion,  however,  the  most  perfect 
method  of  protecting  the  Alaska  seal  is  to  kill  only  the  young  bache- 
lors, and  as  this  discrimination  can  be  made  on  Shore  alone,  it  nator- 
ally  restricts  all  kiUiug  to  the  Pribilof  Islands, 

Owing  to  the  steady  decrease  in  fur-seal  life  of  late  years,  due  to  the 

large  number  of  vessels  hunting  them  at  sea,  it 
Frank  Korth,  jp.  235.      is  my  opinion  that  in  order  to  save  the  species 

from  extermination  all  pelagic  hunting  of  fur- 
seals  should  be  prohibited  and  stopi>ed  absolutely. 

And  believe  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  si>ecies  from  actnal  and 

speedy  extermination  all  pelagic  hunting  should 

Jos.  E.  Lennan,  p.  370.  be  stopped  absolutely,  and  the  waters  of  Bering 

Sea  closed. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  preserve  fur-seal  life  it  is  necessary  to  ab- 
solutely stop   pelagic  hunting  and  maintain  a 

E.  }V,Liuieiohn,p.  457.  close  season  against  killing  for  skins  on  the  Prib- 
ilof Islands. 

Think  if  all  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  the  seal  would  become 

r  T^  ^r  r^     ,j     cvtv,   pleutiful  agalu.    If  they  keep  on  hunting  them 
J.  D.  McDonald,  j>.267.  ^^^^y  ^jn  ^^^^  ^  exterminated. 

I  am  fully  convinced  from  my  knowledge  of  seal  matters  that  if  this 

indiscriminate  and  reckless  destruction  of  the 
U,  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  46.   Pribilof  seal  herd  continues  as  it  has  done  iu  the 

past  six  years  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific, 
the  seals  will  be  practically  exterminated  in  a  very  few  years,  even  if  th© 
United  States  Government  should  not  allow  any  seals  to  be  taken  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  for  the  destruction  of  females  in  the  water  has 
reached  a  number  that  can  not  be  met  by  the  annual  increase. 

In  my  judgment  the  seals  should  be  protected  in  Bering  Sea  and  the 
North  Pacific,  and  that  pelagic  sealing  should  be  entirely  prohibited  in 
the  said  waters. 
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And  that  the  prohibition  of  such  poaching  is  necessary  to  the  pres- 
srvation  of  the  herds,  and  that  from  what  he  has 
tiimself  seen  he  thinks^  if  snch  i)oaching  be  not     r.  F.  Morgan^  p.  65. 
prohibited  the  herds  will  be  practicidly  exter- 
minated within  five  years. 

I  think  all  the  schooners  onght  to  be  stopped 
catching  seal^  so  the  Indians  oonld  catch  them     MaHkmo  MorrU,  p.  286. 
again. 

I  believe,  to  avoid  certain  extermination  of  the  Pribilof  seal  herd  in* 
the  near  futnre,  that  they  must  be  protected  in 
Bering  Sea  and  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.    Pel-     j.  h.  Mouium,  p.  32. 
agic  sealing  mnst  be  absolutely  prohibited,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  seals  killed  in  this  way  are  pregnant  or  milking 
females,  and  this  is  certain  to  cause  extinction  of  the  species  very  soon, 
if  continued.    If  pelagic  sealing  is  stopped,  and  the  present  regula- 
tions enforced  on  the  islands,  the  seal  herd  wiH  slowly  but  surely 
increase  again,  as  they  did  before  pelagic  sealing  had  grown  to  such 
proportions  as  to  affect  seal  life. 

If  this  pursuit  were  stopped  altogether,  I  think 
the  far  seal  species  would  increase    again,  al-     Arikw  Nwmanyp.Tn. 
though  very  slowly. 

Unless  the  pelagic  hunter  is  prevented  from  taking  seals  in  Bering 
Sea  and  in  the  North  Pacific,  the  Alaskan  fiir-      r  j  k-  tu 

^  will  soon  cease  to  be  of  commercial  value.     ^'  ^'  ^^^**'  ^*  ^' 

If  the  schooners  were  stopped  hunting  seal,  they  would  become  plenty 
once  more,  and  my  people  would  get  plenty  once 
inore,  and  they  need  them  very  much.  ^^^  ^**^'  ^'  ^®" 

In  regard  to  the  broad  question  of  the  protection  of  the  seal  life  at 
our  possessions  in  the  Bering  Sea,  I  have  clear 
^nd  decided  views.  I  think  there  has  been  a  crim-  -H^  O.  OiU,  p.  88. 
inal  waste  of  this  most  precious  animal  life,  and 
that  the  whole  recent  era  of  destruction  should  have  been  averted  by 
fhe  prompt  and  forcible  interference  of  the  Oovernment.  It  is  a  great 
iiidnstry,  that  deserves  the  fullest  protection,  whether  the  Government 
^d  people  of  the  United  States,  or  those  of  Great  Britain,  or  Canada, 
i^Bussia,  are  concerned.  All  have  interests  more  or  less  in  common 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  seal  life  and  the  preservation  of  this  industry. 
I^e  destruction  of  the  seals  results  only  in  loss  to  all.  When  they  are 
{one,  there  are  no  longer  any  seals  to  quarrel  over  and  no  need  of  the 
Hodiw  frivendi.  I  believe  that  our  Government  should  have  sought  the 
Operation  of  that  of  Bussia,  and  that  they  should  jointly  have  thrown 
^  powerfal  fleet  into  those  waters  and  protected  the  common  interests 
Riere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  a  vast  deal  of  the  destruction 
Brhich  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years  is  directly  due  to  the  lawless 
killing  in  the  open  sea  on  the  annual  migrations  of  the  female  seals 
tiorthward  to  the  seal  islands  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  their  young, 
ftnd  later,  on  their  voyages  from  the  rookeries  to  the  adjacent  fishing 
banks  in  search  of  food.  You  can  no  more  preserve  the  seal  life  at 
ttese  islands  with  these  destructive  methods  in  vogue  than  you  could 
preserve  a  band  of  sheep  or  any  race  of  domestic  animals  by  turning 

3330 
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loose  a  pack  of  wolves  to  raid  them  between  their  i>a8tare  gitmndfl  and 
their  corrals.  A  fur-seal  is  an  animal  of  high  and  fine  organism,  with 
wonderful  delicacy  and  sensitiveness,  and  however  much  attached  to 
their  natural  laud  habitat  they  may  be,  are  easily  driven  therefrom  bj 
violent  methods,  whether  upon  land  or  in  the  water.  The  whole  se- 
cret, in  my  judgment,  of  the  preservation  of  the  seal  life  at  thePribilof 
Islands  and  in  the  Bering  Sea  lieain  a  prompt  return  to  those  early 
methods  of  preservation  which  produced  such  marvelous  results  for 
good  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  possession  of  the  islands.  The 
suppression  of  unlawful  and  miscellaueous  seal  killing,  whether  in  the 
open  sea  or  along  our  northern  coasts,  is  the  esseniiAl  thing,  in  my 
judgment,  to  resuscitate  this  great  industry  and  prevent  the  utter  ex- 
termination of  the  seal  life. 

To  one  like  myself,  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  snbjeet,  de- 
rived from  close  personal  observation  and  study  on  the  ground,  it  is 
amazing  that  there  should  have  been  so  much  delay  on  tiie  part  (rfthe 
countries  most  concerned  in  arriving  at  a  full  agreement  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  this  unique  and  valuable  industry.  Indiscriminate 
poaching  has  only  resulted  in  injury  to  the  common  interest,  benefiting 
only  a  few  lawless  poachers  who  have  been  suffered  to  invade  what 
should  be  treated  as  sacred  marine  territory. 

I  desire  to  add  that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  pecun- 
iary or  property  interest  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  sealing 
industry,  and  that  I  look  upon  the  question  simply  as  an  American 
citizen  desirous  of  seeing  that  which  belongs  to  our  Government  and 
people  defended  and  protected  to  the  uttermost. 

To  one  who  has  spent  so  many  years  among  the  seals  as  I  have  and 

who  has  taken  so  much  interest  in  them,  it  does 
J.  c,  Bedpaih,  p.  152.   appear  to  be  wrong  that  they  should  be  allowed 

to  be  so  ruthlessly  and  indiscriminately  slaugh- 
tered by  pelagic  hunters,  who  secure  only  about  one-fourth  of  all 
they  kill.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  unless  immediate  pro- 
tection be  given  to  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  the  species  will  be  practicAUf 
destroyed  in  a  very  few  years ;  and  in  order  to  protect  them  pelagic 
hunting  must  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

I  think  the  seals  ought  to  be  protected  both  in  Bering  Bea  and  the 

North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  pdagic  s^Edingentirelf 
T.  J^.  Byan,  p.  175.        prohibited  in  those  waters,  or  else  a  close  seaflon 

established,  beginning  March  1  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 1  or  October  1.  In  case  the  seals  are  not  protected  in  ^ 
manner,  I  believe  they  will  be  exterminated  within  five  yea[& 

The  annihilation  of  many  rookeries  formerly  existing  in  different  paris 

of  the  world  has  heretofore  been  accomplished  by 

c.  if.  Seammon  p.  475  wasteful,  and  sometimes  wuiton,  destniction  ^ 

the  land.  Now,  the  only  known  rookeries  of  any 
size  are  guarded,  and  the  vandals  can  not  reach  them;  but  they  aeem 
to  have  found  methods  of  destruction  almost  as  effectual  as  a  seal  dn^j 
and  they  kill  as  cruelly  and  wasteMly  as  they  formerly  did  on  land. 
Other  animals  of  less  use  to  mankind  than  the  seals  ai«  protected  by  » 
dose  season,  or  some  other  restriction,  to  save  them  from  slaoghttr 
when  breeding,  but  nearly  all  the  seals  killed  in  the  water  aremotbtf^ 
with  young. 
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3g  Sea  seems  to  be  pecaliaily  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tbe  ftir- 
Its  dimate  is  moist,  the  sad  rarely  shines  in  summer,  and  the 
abounds  in  fish.  Here  Tin  Bering  Sea]  also  pelagic  seal  hunters 
&ir  best  opportunity.  Tney  oan  stay  about  where  they  please  un- 
er  of  the  fog  and  defy  any  guard-ship  to  detect  them.  The  range 
teals  is  very  broad,  and  it  is  impossible  to  watch  eyery  square 
The  only  way  to  stop  the  destruction  of  the  rookeries  is  to  stop 
i  sealing.  If  it  is  cruel  and  wasteful  to  destroy  a  whole  species  of 
breeding  animals,  it  is  just  a  cruel  and  wastefol,  in  proportion^  to 
sw  of  them.  Why  should  any  be  killed  t 
not  believe  any  partial  measure  of  protection  will  stop  the  deple- 
the  rookeries.  If  vessels  may  be  fitted  out  with  the  parapher- 
»r  seal  hunting,  and  skins  brought  into  port  and  sold  with  im- 
,  tbe  hunters  will  manage  by  hook  or  crook  to  evade  any  restrio- 

88  proper  measures  are  taken  to  restrict  the  indiscriminate  cap- 
the  far-seal  in  the  North  Pacific  he  is  of 
[lion  that  the  extermination  of  this  species  ^J^  Vol  il  m 
Le  place  in  a  few  years  as  it  has  already  '     '      ' 

L  the  case  of  other  species  of  the  same  group  in  other  parts  of  the 

Bms  to  him  that  the  proper  way  of  proceeding  would  be  to  stop 
ing  of  females  and  young  of  the  fur-seal  altogether,  or  as  far  as 
e,  and  to  restrict  the  kiUing  of  the  males  to  a  certain  number 
year. 

^nly  way  he  can  imagine  by  which  jbhese  rules  could  be  carried 
)y  killing  the  seals  only  on  the  islands  at  the  breeding  time  (at 
ime  it  appears  that  the  young  males  keep  apart  firom  the  females 
[  males),  and  by  preventing  altogether,  as  far  as  possible,  tiie 
ition  of  the  fur-seal  at  all  other  times  and  in  other  places. 

}eal  herd  which  frequents  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  can  be  only 
ed,  in  my  opinion,  by  preventing  all  kill- 
seals  except  on  the  islands,  where  judicious     b.  F.  Soribner,  jp.  90. 
ions  can  be  enforced,  as  to  the  number^  sex, 
d  conditions  of  the  seals  can  be  taken;  otherwise  extermination 
ult  in  a  very  short  time.    If  the  seal  herd  is  protected,  and  the 
ions  now  in  force  are  maintained,  a  hundred  thousand  seals  can 
n  annually  from  these  islands  for  an  indefinite  time,  provided 
1  life  is  allowed  to  regain  its  normal  condition  from  the  drain 
lade  upon  it  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  occasioned  by  open- 
ling. 

sider  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herd  which 
to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  for  the  preven- 

their  early  extermination,  that  pelagic     L.  a.  Shepard,  p.  iSd. 

should  cease  in  all  waters  which  they  fre- 


ak that  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  should  be  stopped  so  the  seal 
iome  plentiful  again,  for  now  the  seal  are 
06  that  the  Indians  can  catch  but  very  few,     Aaron  SifMw,  p.  290. 
n  olden  times  they  caught  plenty. 

)  schooners  are  not  stopped  from  hunting     Thama$  Sk6w\  p,  aoo. 
3y  will  soon  all  be  gone. 
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I  am  asked  if  a  zone  of  prohibition  abont  the  islands,  a  territorial 

limitation,  or  a  close  season  for  pelagic  sealing, 
Lmm  3lo99,  p.  92.  one  or  all  of  these  restrictions  will  not,  in  my 

opinion,  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  npon  marine 
hnnters  to  allow  the  rookeries  to  grow  again.    I  answer  emphatically 
I  I  no.    I  do  not  beUeve  they  will  suffice,  and  my  answer  is  witiiout  per- 

sonal bias,  for  I  am  not  now  engaged  in  the  sealskin  trade  and  have 
no  interest  in  the  industry  other  than  that  of  the  average  American 
citizen.  The  scarcity  of  seals  and  consequent  high  price  of  skins  stim- 
ulates the  ingenuity  of  every  man  in  the  business  either  to  evade  re- 
striction or  to  invent  more  certain  methods  for  capturing  the  animsds. 
The  rookeries  are  doomed  to  certain  destruction  unless  brought  within 
the  sole  management  of  those  on  the  islands,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
to  care  for  them.  Marine  sealing  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  and 
the  prohibition  enforced. 

It  is  my  belief  that  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  fur-seal  life, 
Jno  w  Smith  p  283     ^  pelagic  hunting  should  be  prohibited  abso- 
*    '  '    lutely. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  that  the  seals  should  be 

protected,  and  all  killing  in  the  water  prohibited 

W.  B.  Taylor,  p.  177.     in  all  waters  which  the  seal  herd  frequents,  and 

especially  in  Bering  Sea  and  while  the  herd  aie 
en  route  to  and  from  the  islands  through  the  Aleutian  passes. 
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In  my  opinion,  pelagic  hunting  should  be  stopped  altogether  in  order 

T  r»  m  1  ooo      ^  P^^  *^®  ®®*^^  proper  protection.    I  have  resided 

J.  o.  Toiman,  p.  223,     ^^  Wrangel  the  last  year  and  a  halt 

Both  in  order  to  maintain  the  herd  and  to  restore  the  seal-skin  in- 
Geo.  JET.  I^eadwell   p.  dustry  to  ^  Sure  footing,  I  should  like  to  see  all 
523.  *     *  '    '  taking  of  seals  in  the  water  prohibited. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  killing  of  seals  in  the  water  shoTild  be 

prevented,  both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pa- 
Ow.  Wardman,  p.  179.  cific,  because  the  seals  thus  killed  are  slaughtered 

without  discrimination  as  to  a^e  or  sex.  In  case 
such  killing  be  prevented  in  the  water,  such  regulations  can  be  en- 
forced upon  the  islands  that  the  Pribiloi  seal  herd  will  yield  a  supply 
of  skins  for  an  indefinite  period  without  reducing  the  size  of  the  herd. 
If,  however,  the  killing  of  seals  in  the  water  is  not  prevented,  all  cal- 
culations looking  toward  the  preservation  of  them  on  the  i^ands  by 
the  Government  and  the  lessees  will  be  of  no  avail,  and  the  Alaska  seal 
will  be  exterminated. 

And  deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  no  restriction  be  imposed 

upon  such  indiscriminate  killing  as  has  been  go- 

C.  A.  mmams,  p.  63S.  ing  on  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  since 

the  year  1885  by  the  poachers,  the  sealing  indus- 
tries of  the  North  Pacific  will  follow  the  course  of  those  industries 
that  formerly  existed  in  the  southern  seas;  and  that  there  is  only  a 
measurable  time,  say  at  the  outside  five  years,  when,  if  the  present 
condition  of  things  continues,  the  seals  of  Bering  Sea  will  be  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  seals  of  south  sea  islands. 

Deponent  aaya  tliati  tibLJb  mo^\»  (:/(^m^<6\A^i:^\id!^^i<^^     the  herds  would 
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be  the  absolute  prohibition  of  open-sea  hunting;  but  that  it  may  be 
sufficient  protection  for  the  herds  in  the  North  Pacific  if  a  close  season 
can  be  arranged  for  all  the  seal  north  of  the  fiftieth  parallel,  north 
latittde,  and  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  degree  of  west  Ion- 
gitade  from  the  1st  day  of  May  to  the  1st  day  of  November.  Depon- 
ent regards  it  as  important  that  the  seal  herd  should  be  protected  as 
above  indicated  in  the  North  Pacific,  as  otherwise  they  will  be  exter- 
minated, even  if  sealing  be  prohibited  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  stopi)ed  from  hunting  seal,  and  then 
they  would  become  plenty  again,  and  the  Indians      j.   i  ^  ooo 

could  kiU  them  again  as  they  used  to.  ^'**'  ^^'*  ^  ^• 

A  CLOSE  SBASOir. 
Page  263  of  The  Case. 

I  think  seal  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering 
Sea  from  April  1  to  September  1,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  raise  their  young.  ^^*^  Anderson,  p.  sis. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  kill  the  mother  seals  before  they  have 
given  birth  to  their  young,  as  it  is  a  fact  that 
when  we  kill  the  mother  seal  we  also  kill  her  pup.     H.  Andrioiua,  p.  Sii. 
^ey  should  not  be  hunted  for  six. weeks  after 
giving  birth  to  their  young. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
the  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  fix)m  bein^ 
exterminated  f  If  so,  for  what  months  in  the  year!     Geo.  Ball,  p.  483. 
— ^A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  cows  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  entire  year  for  a 
period  of  years. 


I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  kill  the  mother  seal  before  they  give  birth 
to  their  young,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  when  you  kiU  Bernhardt  Bleidner,  p, 
^e  mother  you  also  kill  her  pup.  315. 


Pelagic  sealing  should  be  prohibited  after  April  1  of  each  year  until 
^ah  time  as  the  young  pups  are  able  to  subsist  ^^ 

^thout  nourishment  from  their  mothers.  ^'"^  Brawn,  p.  318. 

If  no  seals  were  killed  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and  the  1st  day 
^f  September  they  would  increase;  but  it  would 
^ke  international  agreement  to  make  killing  of  ^^3  ^rennan,  p. 

^^9iB  an  offense  during  this  season. 

And  in  order  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  seals  the  hunting  of 
*'kem  should  be  prohibited  until  after  the  mother  ^m-    vx 

^Is  give  birth  to  their  young.    Sealers  should     ^•-  ^''^^  ^^^'  ^^* 
^  notified  of  a  closed  season  before  they  go  to  ^* 
^he  expense  of  fitting  out. 

Q.  What  months  of  the  year  do  you  think  they  should  be  protected  t — 
A^  From  the  1st  of  July  to  the  last  of  October  I      •.    ,  ^,  .,„ 

they  should  be  protected.  ^^^-  ^'««'«*>  ^'  *^ 
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If  the  present  practice  of  seal-hunting  be  oontfnned,  it  will  be  a 

matter  of  a  short  time  when  the  seal  herd  will  be 
LvuU  CulUr,  p,  321.       commercially  destroyed.    I  think  there  should  be 

what  is  called  a  close  season  in  seal  hunting  on 
the  water,  to  extend  from  the  Ist  of  April  until  such  time  after  the  cows 
have  given  birth  to  their  yopng  and  have  reared  them  to  on  age  at 
which  they  can  live  without  sustenance  from  their  mother. 

I  think  a  closed  season  should  be  established  for  breeding  seal  froic^ 
r,      Tvr  r         oAo       January  Ist  to  August  16th  in  the  North  Padfl* 
Qi^o.  DUhaw,  p.  323.      Qccan  and  Bering  Sea. 

And  all  seal-hunting  in  the  waters  should  be  stopped  for  a  f^^^^^ 
,  ,   ^    ,      ^,        years  to  give  the  seal  a  chance  to  become  plen^^^y 

Luke  Frank,  p.  2^.         again. 

Q.  For  what  months  in  the  year  is  it  necessary  to  protect  the  co^g^rs 
Luther  T.  ^anklin,  p.  1?  ^^e  Bering  Seat— A.  From  the  first  of  Majr   to 
426.  the  last  of  August. 

« 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows,    in 

Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being  ^i- 
^Edward  w.  Funoke,  p.  terminated  t   If  so^  for  what  months  in  the  year  ^-. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  necessary  from  the    :i8t 
of  July  until  the  middle  of  September. 

Chad  George,  p.  366.       I  think  that  all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped 

for  five  or  six  years,  and  the  seal  would  become 
plenty  again. 

Arthur  Grifflu,  p.  326.        Seals  Ought  uot  to  be  killed  in  the  water  daring 

the  months  of  AprU,  May,  June,  July,  and  August* 

I  think  a  closed  season  should  be  established  between  Hay  Ist  and 

September  15th  in  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Be- 

Martin  Hannon,  p.  445.  ^j^g    g^    ^YAOl  WOUld  givO  them  a  chaUOO  tO 

increase. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering 

Sea,  what  month,  do  you  consider  it  would  be  neoes- 
R.  Harm8en,p.  443.      ^^y  ^  prohibit  any  being  taken!— A.  Say  from 

the  middle  of  June  until  the  end  of  the  year ;  some- 
thing like  that,  the  first  of  December. 

I  think  that  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  seals  all  pelagic  hunt- 
T     zr    '         o««       ^S  should  be  prohibited  until  the  mother  seals 

Joe.  Hamson,  p,  327.        y^^^y^  gj^^  j^^^y^  ^  ^Yieil  yOUng. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 

the  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being 
Wm,  Rensen,  p.  4S4.      exterminated ;  if  SO,  for  what  months  in  the  year  f— 

A.  I  think  it  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 
Bering  Sea  from  the  first  of  Jul^  to  the  last  of  November,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  being  exterminated. 
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Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  neoessaiy  to  protect  the  cows  in 
Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being  ex- 
terminatedt    If  so^for  what  months  in  the  year!—     Andrew  J.  Hojfman,  p. 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  Ist  of  June  until  the  Ist  of  ^'• 
Aagast,  in  order  to  protect  the  herd. 

X  think  that  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  should  be  stopped  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  give  the  seal  a  chance  to  increase, 
and  if  this  is  not  done  they  will  soon  become  ex-      o.  Holm,  p.  868. 
temimated. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea,  what 
month  do  you  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prohibit  any  being  taken? — ^A.  I  should  consider     Guttave  iBoacson,  p. 
it  necessary  to  protect  them  all  the  time  they  are  ^^• 
in  the  Bering  Sea. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  entire  extermination  of  the  far-seal,  I  think 
all  pelagic  sealing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  British  Columbia,  and      Vidor  JaokoUon,  p. 
Alaska,  should  be  stopped ;  also  in  Bering  Sea  ^^' 
until  the  females  have  brought  forth  their  young,  about  the  15th  of 
July,  after  which  all  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  enter  Bering  Sea 
and  take  seals  without  restraint  any  place  outside  of  the  legal  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea  what  month 
do  you  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit 
any  being  taken t—^A.   From  the  beginning  of     Frank  J0\n9on,  p.  Wu 
July  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  way,  in  my  judgment,  of  preventing  the  seals  from  being 
totally  exterminated,  except  by  effectually  pro- 
hibiting the  hunting  of  them,  both  in  the  ocean     •/«.  KUman,  p,  451. 
^d  Bering  Sea  during  their  breeding  sea43on,  say 
from  February  until  October,  on  the  principle  of  the  gaming  laws  on 
tte  land. 

I  can  not  say  as  to  seals  appearing  off  the  coast  in  less  numbers  each 
ysar,  but  I  think  some  arrangement  should  be 
^^e  for  their   protection   by  a  close  season     Andrew  Laing,  p.  335. 
<luring  the  time  they  are  carrying  and  nursing 
their  young. 

In  OTder  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  fhr-seal  species  I  am  of 
^e  opinion  that  a  close  season  in  the  North  Pacific 
^^cean  and  in  Bering  Sea  should  be  established     e.  N,  Lawon,  p.  221. 
&M  enforced  iron)  April  1  to  November  1  of  each 

I  think  that  a  close  season  between  the  months  of  February  and 
November   in    the    North   Pacific    Ocean   and 
Bering  Sea  should  be  established  in  order  to  pre-     /.  m.  Lenard,  p.  217. 
V6Qt  the  extermination  of  the  fur-seal  species. 
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Deponent  is  ftirther  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  or- 

der  to  ftilly  protect  the  herds,  to  prohibit,  at 
^[1  Hemum  Liebei,  p.  514.  least  for  a  time,  the  killing  of  aQ  female  seals 
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Q.  In  yonr  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
I  \   I  the  Bering  Sea,  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being 

Chas,  Lutjeiu,  p.  4B9.    exterminated  f — ^A.    It  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  What  months  in  the  year  do  yon  think  thej 
[\\  I  shoald  be  protected  t — ^A.  The  months  when  they  are  in  the  Bering  Sea, 

from  July  5  to  November  1. 

I  think  all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped  for  a  few  years  in  order 

to  give  the  seals  a  rest,  for  they  are  now  hunted 
Geo.  MoAipine,  p.  266.   eight  months  in  a  year,  and  if  we  expect  them  to 

increase  again  we  must  stop  huntmg  them  in 
Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea,  what  month 

do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit 
Alex.  McLean,  p.  ^38,     any  being  taken  f     Would   you  prohibit  them 

being  taken  at  anytime  or  all  times  f — A.  I  think 
if  they  are  prohibited  at  all  they  should  prohibit  them  for  about  two 
months,  principally  July  and  August. 

Q.  How  about  September  f — ^A.  They  are  through  breeding  then,  and 
the  pups  are  ashore.  There  are  only  two  months  that  they  can  interfot 
with  them  there  for  breeding  purposes  that  I  know  ofl  The  seasons 
get  later  every  year.  There  are  breeding  dates,  etc.  Ten  years  ago 
they  never  used  to  be  any  later  than  August  breeding  there.  Now  they 
are  getting  later  than  that,  and  are  getting  on  to*  September,  because 
the  world  is  changing,  the  climate  is — ^the  seals  change  according  to 
the  climate. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea  what  months 

do  you  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit 
JDanl  McLean,  jp.  444.  any  being  taken! — ^A.  From  the  15th  of  June  until 

the  Reason  finishes :  that  would  be  the  first  snow. 
The  pups  do  not  leave  the  islands  on  the  first  snow,  but  when  the  second 
snow  comes  they  leave  the  islands.  They  ought  to  be  protected  until 
the  second  snow;  that  is,  in  November. 

G.  E.  Miner,  p.  467.  I  think  if  all  sealing  was  prohibited  from  Jan- 

uary 1  to  August  15,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
^  and  Bering  Sea,  it  would  give  sufficient  protection  to  the  seal. 

"That  deponent  is  not  in  a  position,  by  reason  of  possessing  expert 

knowledge  or  personal  acquaintance  of  killing 

Henry  Poland,  p,  571.  seals,  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  as  to  what 

steps  are  necessary,  if  any,  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult, but  he  would  suppose  it  reasonable  to  say  that  a  close  time,  which 
should  be  universal  in  its  application,  for  a  specified  period  in  each 
year,  during  which  the  killing  of  seals  should  be  entirely  prohibited, 
and  the  imposition  of  heavy  penalties,  say  a  fine  of  £1,000,  for  any 
violation  of  the  regulations  providing  for  such  close  time,  would  be 
effective  to  preserve  the  herds  referred  to;  and  deponent  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  increase  the  zone  around  the  islands  containing  the 
TOokerieSy  within  whicYi  ae»!^^  n^iOTiVl  V^^  Oibsolutely  prohibited,  to  a 
diatauce  of  50  miles  in  «v«irY  dasocXi^^Ti  t^^o^x^^  ^^\^ 
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Q.  What  months  in  the  year  do  you  think  they     jihrnJb  Mwrtauj  p,  468. 
ought  to  be  protected! — ^A.  Well,  from  abont  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  1st  of  OctoDer. 

Pelagic  sealing  in   the  North  Pacific  Ocean     jokn  MarrU,  p.  841. 
should  not  be  i)ermitted  for  at  least  six  weeks 
after  the  females  have  given  birth  to  their  yonng. 

It  is  very  important  that  if  the  far-seal  is  to  be  preserved  it  mnst  be 
protected  from  indiscriminate   slaughter  in  the 
open  sea,  or  it  will  soon  be  exhausted.    I  would     MvnU  Mou,  p.  842. 
suggest  that  either  schooners  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  approach  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the  breeding  grounds, 
or  else  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  sea  until  the  female  has 
had  proper  time  to  give  birth  to  her  young,  and  to  give  it  nurse  until 
Bach  time  as  the  young  seal  is  able  to  exist  without  it,  say  the  Ist  day 
of  August..    This  is  the  general  opinion  of  prominent  owners  of  schoon- 
ers who  have  given  an  unprejudiced  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

I  think  that  all  sealiug  should  be  stopped  for  a  number  of  years,  so 
that  the  seal  can  become  plenty  again,  for  the 
white  man  has  almost  exterminated  the  seal.  Nashtou,  p.  298. 

They  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  killing  seals  in  the  water  for  a  few 
years  at  least,  or  there  will  not  be  enough  left  to      ^     n   i. 
make  them  worth  hunting.  "^-  ^^*^'  ^'  ^• 

rrhe  practice  of  taking  seals  in  the  water  before  they  have  given  birth 
to  their  young  is  destructive  to  seal  life,  wasteful,       ^_      _  ^^^ 

and  should  be  prohibited.  ^*^-  PeUrMon,  p.  346 

^  Prom  my  knowledge  and  from  conversation  with  other  sealers,  I  be- 
lieve that  for  the  proper  preservation  of  seal  life, 
scaling  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  every  two      w.  Moherts,  p.  242. 
oi"  three  years. 

I  think  pelagic  sealing  in  the  sea  should  be  prohibited  until  such  a 
**ine  as  the  pup  may  have  grown  to  the  age  at 
yMch  it  may  be  able  to  live  without  nurse  from      wm.  Short,  p,  848. 
^te  mother. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
^^  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being 
exterminated!    If  so,  for  what  months  in  the  ^^^^  Sundvall,  p. 
year!— A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
<^ws,  in  order  to  prevent  seals  being  exterminated,  from  the  Ist  of  July 
^p  to  the  1st  of  November. 

I  do  not  consider  it  right  to  kill  the  mother  seal  before  she  has  given 
birth  to  her  young  pup;  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  killed  until  six  weeks  after  giving  birth     John  A.  Swaitif  p.  851. 
to  their  young. 

I  think  that  all  i)elagic  hunting  should  be  stop-      W.  Thoma$,  p.  486. 
ped  for  a  few  years  to  give  tiie  seal  a  chance  to 
increase. 
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I  thiuk  sealing  should  be  prohibited  for  four  or  five  years  in  order  to 
P.  8.  WeiitmhUUr,  p.  KJ^e  tbem  a  chance  to  multiply  and  become  as 
274.  plentiful  as  they  formerly  were. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  ck>sed  season  established  some  part  of  tli^ 

year,  so  they  could  have  a  rest,  as  the  const^mt 

AV  Tohanienf  p.  369.     hunting  of  them  in  the  open  waters  is  soon  going 

to  destroy  them. 

jfaltm'  Young,  p.  303.        Unless  all  sealing  is  stopped  for  a  number  of 

years  the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  will  soon  beeone 
eztiuct. 

PBOHIBITION  OF  T7BB  OF  FIB£AB3ia. 
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Peter  Sroum,  p.  378.         I  think  they  will  all  be  killed  off  if'  they  keep 

hunting  them  with  guns. 

cirotu-Jim,  p.  S87.  If  so  much  shooting  at  seals  is  not  stopped  they 

win  soon  be  all  gone. 

Christ  Clausen,  p.  320.       It  is  my  opinion  that  spears  should  be  used  in 

hunting  seals,  and  if  they  are  to  be  kept  firom  ex- 
termination tne  shotgun  should  be  discarded. 

Alfred  Irving,  p,  387.         If  they  keep  ou  killing  them  with  the  guns  there 

will  be  none  left  in  a  little  while. 

Selwish  Johnson,  p,9S9.     If  hunted  with  guns  they  will  all  soon  bede>- 

stroyed. 

Moses,  p.  310.  And  I  think  after  awhile  they  will  all  soon  b^ 

destroyed  if  they  keep  on  hunting  them  wifc3^ 
guns. 

PBOHIBITION  OF  PBLAOIO  SEALINa  IN  BEBINa  SSA. 

Page  256  of  The  Case. 

in  my  opinion  opensea  sealing  is  very  destructive,  and  unless  pro^^ 

hibited  wiU  result  in  the  extermination  of  the 
c.  A,  Abbey,  p.  187.       spccies  at  no  very  distant  day.     I  also  believe 

that  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to. protect  the 
rookeries  on  the  seal  islands  and  not  protect  the  seal  herd  while  in  Be- 
ring Sea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  is  of  value  in  regard  to  this 

seal  question  that  I  have  not  asked  you,  and  if 
€^eo.  Butt,  p.  488.  anything  you  would  like  to  say,  you  can  give  your 

opinion  about  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  proper 
for  the  interest  of  sealing  in  those  waters  that  the  Government  shoold 
take  immediate  action  in  the  protection  of  seads  in  the  Bering  Sea. 


If  they  do  not  protect  them  in  the  Bering 
Wm.  Bendt,  p,  404.       it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  they  will  be  ex 

terminated. 
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From  my  knowledge  of  the  business  I  am  certain  that  the  fur-seal 
will  soon  be  exterminated  if  it  is  not  protected  in 
the  Bering  Sea.    We  might  kill  some  m  the  Pad-      1^^  Bendi,  p.  405. 
ficOoean,  if  there  did  not  too  many  vessels  gooat 
to  hmit  them. 

If  pelagic  sealing  is  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  for  a  number  of  years  seal 
would  become  plentiful  again ;  if  not  stopped  they 
wiU  soon  be  exterminated.  MarHn  Ben.an,p.m. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being  exter- 
minatedf— A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  my     ^««l-  Clau$s§n,  p.  112. 
cpinim. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  Bering  Sea  should  be 
entirely  closed  f — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  - 

protect  the  cows  in  the  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  426  ^«**^**'  P- 

the  herd  from  being  exterminated? — ^A.  Certainly. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  save  the  seal  from  extermina- 
tion all  pelagic  hunting  in  Bering  Sea  should  be     ^^     ^  ^^ 
prohibited.                                                                    ^*^'-  ^*'*^'  ^'  ^' 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  seal  in  the  Bering 
Sea!— A.  Certainly  I  do.  _.       _   _. 

,  Q-  In  the  North  Pacifict— A.  In  the  North  Pa-  ^^'  ^'  Eagman,  p. 
5^0 1  will  not  say;  but  in  the  Bering  Seal  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 
Bering  Seat — A.  You  ought  to  protect  them,  cer- 
tainly; in  order  to  keep  the  tiling  going  they     H.  Harmamf  p,  us, 
^^ght  to  be  protected. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the  Pacific  t — ^A.  They  kill 
^e  biggest  half  in  the  Pacific,  so  that  they  ought  to  be  protected  there. 

I  think  that  the  only  way  the  seal  can  ever  be- 
^Qie  plenty  again  is  to  stop  all  pelagic  sealing  in     s.  ffo/Btud,  p,  260. 
•Bering  Sea. 

^  Q.  Do  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 

•^^ringSeat — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

.    Q.  What  do  you  think  about  protecting  them     Frank  Johnsan,  p.  441. 

^  the  North  Pacific,  providing  you  want^  to  in- 

^ease  the  seals  and  save  thtim  from  extermination  f — ^I  don't  know 

^liat  to  say  about  that.    The  North  Pacific  is  pretty  big. 

I  think  if  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  was  stopped 
^^d  the  indiscriminate  killing  of    cows   was     pkUip  KoBkevaroff,  p, 
^toppedy  seal  would  become  plentiful  along  the  262. 
^oast 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unrestricted,  that  they 

will  soon  be  exterminated  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  will 
CKoB.  LutfmM,p,  159.     get  less  and  less,  and  will  soon  be  exterminated 

tf  all  sealing  is  not  stopped  in  the  Bering  Seaand 
on  the  islands. 

I  think  that  all  pelagic  seal-hunting  in  Bering   Sea  should  be 

stopped,  or  the  se^  will  soon  become  extenni- 

Jm.  MoKBen,  p,  267.       nated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 
Bering  Sea  to  keep  them  firom  being  exterminated  t — ^A.  I  do. 

Aiw  McLean  p  438  Q^  Is  it  oft^  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the 
*^'  North  Pacific? — ^A.  That  is  a  question  that  shookl 

be  intemationaL 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  is  it  your  idea  that  in  order  to  proted 

and  keep  up  this  supply  of  young  seals  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 

protect  them  in  the  Bering  Sea  but  to  protect  the  cows  as  they  are  iD 

the  North  Pacific,  nearing  the  ground,  or  as  they  are  coming  outf— A« 

I  Yes,  sir;  in  the  way  it  is  here^  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  large  ocean.    The 

seals  are  spread  all  over,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  to  work  and 
exterminate  them  from  these  waters  to  decrease  them  as  long  a^  they 
keep  them  out  of  the  Bering  Sea.  That  is  where  the  body  of  the  seals 
get  into.  For  40  miles  within  the  passage  they  can  not  handle  the  seab 
at  all,  because  you  don't  see  them.  They  are  traveling  too  much.  You 
may  see  a  herd  once  in  a  while,  but  very  rarely. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  North  Pacific  do  you  find  them  the  most 
numerous  f — A.  You  can  start  from  San  Francisco,  and  you  carry  them 
all  the  way  up  from  the  time  you  leave  here  until  you  get  up  to  those 
passes;  all  the  way  up  150  miles  to  dO  miles  in  the  shore.  In  some 
places  you  come  in  closer  than  that,  according  to  the  point  of  land  tiial 
you  come  into. 

Q.  In  your  view  of  the  case  they  should  be  protected  in  the  Bering 
ji     1^  T         Aoa      S®*  ^^^  *^®  season! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would 
Alex.  McUan,p.^,     ^^  advisable  to  protect  them  in  the  Bering  Sea 
altogether. 

Q.  You  are  an  old  sealer;  perhaps  you  know  some  things  that  I  dont 
If  there  is  anything  you  think  of  that  is  interesting  I  should  like  to 
know  it. — A.  No,  sir;  I  should  like  to  give  my  opinion  as  far  as  it  is 
right,  and  beyond  that  I  would  not  do  it.  I  am  interested  in  seating, 
and  want  to  protect  the  seals.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  would  like  to  »ee 
the  seal  islands  protected  from  raids,  and  also  the  Bering  Sea. 

DanUl  MoUan,  p,  444.      Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 

protect  the  cows  in  the  Bering  Seat — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  is  also  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the  Pacific* — ^A.  The  Pa- 
cific is  a  large  ocean,  and  they  do  not  go  in  large  bands.  They  go 
singly  and  in  pairs,  so  that  there  is  not  a  chance  to  kill  so  many  of 
them  in  the  ocean.  In  the  Bering  Sea  they  are  in  bands,  and  they  go 
onto  the  islands  and  are  concentrated  in  a  small  place.    •    •     • 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  that  would  be  interesting  in  regard 

to  the  question  f — ^A.  I  think  the  seals  ought  to  be  protected.     I  think 

the  custom-house  should  not  clear  any  ships  either  in  the  British  Ool- 

^!  onies  or  the  United  States  for  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea;  that  is,  if  they 
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0  protect  them.    I  would  like  to  see  the  islands  protected  from 
Euid  the  Bering  Sea  aJso* 

)o  you  think  that  the  Bering  Sea  shonld  be     ^ft**  Moreau,  p.  469. 
y  closed  t — ^A.  Certainly. 

nk  that  pelagic  seal  hunting  in  Bering  Sea     ^n^-  S.  8mUk,  p.  478. 
be  stopped. 

n  order  to  preserve  the  seals,  do  you  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
\  stop  all  ^ing  in  the  waters  of  the  Ber- 
lat — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  absolutely  nee-     Outitm  Bundvdll,  p. 
f  in  order  to  protect  the  seals,  to  stop  all  ^L 
of  cows  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

preservation  of  the  rookeries  requires  the  suppression  of  pelagic 

r,  at  least  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  in  the  im- 

J6  vicinity  of  the  passes.  ^'  ^'  ^*^'  ^'  ^' 

ink  if  pelagic  hunting  was  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  that  seal  would 

B  plentiful  along  the  coast  of  southern 

%,  and  we  Indians  could  again  catch  plenty  ^^'  Thlkahdeynakk^p. 

n  with  a  si>ear,  which  is  a  much  better  way 

ture  seaJ  than  by  shooting  them  with  shotguns,  for  none  are  lost 

struck  with  a  spear. 

ink  if  pelagic  hunting  is  not  stopped  in  Ber-     CkarUe  Tldkmtan,  p. 

a  the  seal  will  soon  become  exterminated.  ^^' 

ik  that  all  pelagic  seal-hunting  should  be  stopped  in  Bering 

1  order  to  keep  the  seal  from  being  exter-     „  ^  ,  ^  „, ,.        «^ 

^  ^^idoJphWalUm,p,213, 

[er  Bussian  rule  there  were  many  years  of  faulty  management, 

;  one  time  much  danger  of  extermination  of 

fo  at  these  islands,  but  in  time  the  company    c.  A.  miUam$,  p.  545. 

to  regard  seal  life  with  so  good  an  eye  to 

vation  and  perpetuation  that  their  rules  and  regulations  in  re- 

o  tiiese  points  are  still  in  force  on  the  islands;  but,  while  they 

tted  free  navigation  throughout  Bering  Sea,  tbey  sternly  pro- 

i  any  interference  with  seal  life  in  the  waters  thereof,  and  so  the 

i  States  Government  will  be  forced  to  do  if  it  would  preserve  and 

uate  its  present  splendid  property. 

FBOBIBITION  OF  PBLAGIO  SEALING  WITHIN  A  ZONE. 
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me  of  30. 40,  or  60  miles  about  the  islands  in  which  sealing  is  pro- 
i  would  DC  of  little  or  no  protection,  as  the 
»,  during  the  breeding  season,  after  their     cha$.  Bryant,  p.  ^ 
vce  bom,  wander  at  intervals  over  Bering 
.  search  of  food.    But  to  suppose  an  impossibility,  even  if  such  a 
ould  protect  seal  life,  it  would  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
phere  being  so  constantly  foggy  and  misty,  to  prevent  vessels 
crossing  an  imaginary  line  drawn  at  such  a  distance  from  and 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 


I 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pribilof  seal  herd  should  be  protected 

both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacifle  Ooesn. 

A,  P.  Laudfp.  89.  If  stn  imaginary  line  were  drawn  about  the  iBlands, 

80  or  40  miles  distant  therefrom,  within  which 
sealing  would  be  prohibited,  this  would  be  little  protection  to  seal  lift, 
for  all  the  poachers  whom  I  interviewed  acknowledged  that  they  could 
get  more  seals  in  the  water  near  the  fishing  banks,  30,  40.  or  more 
miles  from  the  islands,  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereot,  and  tbe 
hunters  on  the  schooners  always  complained  if  they  got  much  nearer 
than  40  miles  of  the  islands.  I  am  certain  that  even  if  sealing  were 
prohibited  entirely  upon  the  islands  the  seal  herd  would  in  a  short  tine 
be  exterminated  by  pelagic  sealing,  if  permitted,  because  the  females— 
that  is,  the  producers— are  the  seals  principally  killed  by  open-sea  settl- 
ing. 

A  zone  of  30  miles  about  the  seal  islands  within  which  seal  hunting 

would  be  prohibited  would  be  valueless  in  preserr- 

E.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  46.  ing  seal  life;  first,  because  Bering  Sea  during  the 

time  the  seals  are  there  is  almost  constantly  en- 
veloped in  fogs  and  mist,  under  cover  of  which  marauding  vessels  conld 
run  in  very  near  to  the  islands  without  being  observed,  if  allowed  to 
come  as  near  as  30  miles  thereto;  second,  because  for  over  30  miles  tnm 
said  islands  great  quantities  of  seals  are  found  coming  firom  and  going 
to  the  islands  from  the  feeding  grounds;  and  further,  because  seals 
found  in  the  waters  for  60  to  100  miles  about  said  islaiids  are  mock 
bolder  and  easy  of  approach  than  in  the  open  sea,  through  the  proximity 
of  their  island  home. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment  such  a  30-  mile  zone  would  be  of  practicaDy 
no  use  as  a  means  of  protection  to  seal  life,  because  of  the  impossiUlity 
to  enforce  such  a  law,  and  because  of  its  inefficiency  if  enforced. 

If  it  is  the  £Etct,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  herds  have  now  been 

diminished  since  the  killing  of  female  seals  upon 
Geo.Rioe,p.5U.  the  sea  began,  as  to  which  deponent  has  w 

knowledge,  he  should  say  that  it  would  at  leaBt 
be  reasonable  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  seals  absolutely  within  the  ares 
which  may  be  described  as  the  fee<Ung  grounds  around  tiie  island* 

Pelagic  sealing  should  be  suppressed  as  far  as  practicable.    A  pro* 

tected  zone  around  theislands,  extending  100  nulee 

2LJLraMfMr,jp.87fi,       from  them  would  not  be  eflfectivey  even  if  the 

limits  were  respected. 

FOGS  IN  BEBINa  SBA. 

Page  261  of  The  Case. 
(8m  alM  "ProliniltUm  of  Pelaglo  Sealing  within  A  ZoM.*l 

During  the  summer  months  fogs  envelop  the  seal  islands  or  cover 

the  sea  a  short  distance  fh)m  them  a  considerable 
W.  o.  AWif  p.  99.        portion  of  the  time.    Sealing  vessels  are  enabled 

hereby  to  carry  on  their  work  without  detection 
at  almost  any  point,  and  could  and*would,  I  believe,  cross  any  bound- 
ary line  that  might  be  drawn  about  the  islands,  and  catch  seals  at  will 
inside  of  it.  I  do  not  think  sealing  can  be,  with  safety-  totherookeries^ 
permitted  in  any  part  of  the  sea.  If  the  sealers  are  given  an  inch  they 
will  take  an  eU,  and  dea\xo^  «XV. 


/'  M 
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There  is  almost  constant  cloudiness  and  dense  fog,  and  it  is  difficult 
»r  a  vessel  to  know  her  own  location  within 
easonable  limits  after  having  cruised  about  ior  a    stport  of  American  Com- 
horttime.    The  margin  of  uncertainty  would  be  mU8ioner$,p.  876  of  The 
learly  as  wide  as  the  zone  itself.     Often  the  Com. 
lavigator  receives  his  first  information  regarding 
he  nearness  to  the  islands  by  hearitig  the  cries  of  the  seals  on  the  rook- 
iries,  which  he  can  not  see.     Under  such  circumstances  few  arrests 
roald  be  made  of  trespassing  vessels  that  could  not  make  a  plausible 
)lea  in  self  defense.    In  most  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
ihe  sealer  was  actually  within  the  forbidden  area. 

During  the  summer  months  fogs  envelop  the  sea  islands  or  cover  the 
sea  a  short  distance  from  them  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time.  Sorry  N.  Clark,  p.  160. 

Sealing  vessels  are  enabled  thereby  to  carry  on 
their  work  without  detection  at  almost  iany  point,  and  could  and  would, 
Ibelieve,  cross  any  boundary  line  that  might  be  drawn  about  the  is- 
lands and  catch  seals  at  will  inside  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  sealing  can  be  permitted,  with  safety  to  the  rookeries, 
in  any  part  of  the  sea.  If  the  sealers  are  given  an  inch  they  will  take 
an  ell,  and  destroy  them. 

I  have  also  no  doubt  as  to  the  final  result  of  this  indiscriminate 
sealing.  The  dense  fogs  which  prevail  over  Ber- 
ing Sea  in  summer  render  the  drawing  of  an  imag-  JBT.  W.  Molntyre,p,  138. 
inaryline  of  protection  about  the  seal  islands  ab- 
solutely futile  and  inoperative  for  such  purpose;  and  unless  iiill  protec- 
tion is  afforded  the  animals,  their  extermination  must  follow  as  surely 
as  in  the  case  of  the  seals  at  the  South  Shetland  Islands  or  the  bufi'alo 
on  the  plains  of  North  America. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  should  pelagic  sealing  be  prohibited  in  a  zone 
30, 40,  or  50  miles  about  the  Pribilof  Islands  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  as  a  protection  to  seal     L*  o.  Shepard,  p.  189. 
life,  because  female  seals  go  much  farther  than 
that  in  search  of  food,  and  because  fogs  are  so  prevalent  about  those 
islands  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  any  such  prohibition. 

As  seals  are  found  in  large  numbers  over  100  miles  from  the  islands 
during  the  entire  summer,  a  zone  30  or  40  miles 
^at  the  islands  in  which  open-sea  sealing  were     Ow*  WardfMn,p.  im 
prevented,  if  such  could  be  done,  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  protection  to  seal  life. 


THE  SEAL-SKIN  INDUSTRY. 


IN  THE  PAST. 
80UB0ES  OP  SUPPLY. 
Page  264  of  The  Case. 

nd.  That  the  seal-skins  which  have  been  sold  in  London  from 

>  time  since  deponent  first  began  business 

een  obtained  from  sources  and  were  known     Alfred  Fraaer,  p.  554. 

markets  as — 

The  Soath  Sea  skins,  being  the  skins  of  seals  principally  caught 

South  Shetland  Islands,  South  Georgia  Islands,  and  Sandwich 

That  many  years  ago  large  numbers  of  seals  were  caught  upon 

elands,  but  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  no  restrictions  were 

d  on  the  killing  of  said  seals  they  were  practically  exterminated 

seal-skins  appeared  in  the  market  from  those  localities  for  many 

That  about  twenty  years  ago  these  islands  were  again  visited 
*  five  seasons  a  considerable  catch  was  made,  amounting  during 
ole  five  seasons  to  about  30,000  or  40,000  skins.  Among  the 
Dund  in  this  catch  were  those  of  the  oldest  males  and  the  smallest 
hus  showing,  in  the  judgment  of  deponent,  that  every  seal  of 
cind  was  killed  that  could  be  reached.  That  in  consequence 
'the  rookeries  on  these  islands  were  then  completely  exhausted, 
r  twice  thereafter  they  were  visited  without  result,  no  seals  being 
and  about  five  years  ago  they  were  again  revisited  and  only  36 
were  obtained.  Deponent  is  informed  that  all  the  South  Sea 
rere  obtained  by  killing  seals  upon  the  islands  above  mentioned, 
at  it  is  obviously  everywhere  much  easier  to  kill  seals  upon  the 
lan  in  the  water;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  deponent  the  seals 
ibove-mentioned  islands  were  thus  entirely  exterminated  because 
entire  absence  of  any  protection  or  of  any  restriction  of  any  kind 
er  upon  the  number,  age,  or  sex  of  seals  killed,  and  not  merely 
)nent  understands  has  been  claimed  by  some  authorities,  because 
ere  killed  on  land  instead  of  in  the  open  sea,  which^  moreover, 
locality,  deponent  is  informed,  is  practically  impossible  by  rea- 
the  roughness  of  the  sea  and  weather. 

^  considerable  nnmber  of  seal-skins  were  formerly  obtained 
\ie  Falkland  Islands;  how  many  deponent  is  not  able  to  state. 
Chat  a  certain  number  of  seals  were  also  caught  at  Cape  Horn, 
at  more  or  less  are  still  taken  in  that  vicinity,  though  the  whole 
p  has  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

>nent  says,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  business  inspection 
jatalogues  of  sales  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. 
►m  the  information  derived  from  his  prede-     EmilTeichmann,^.b77, 
;  in  the  firm,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  late 
rtis  Lampson,  who  founded  the  house  about  sixty  years  ago,  that 
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fiir-seal  skins  were  formerly  obtained  in  large  numbers  in  the  Sonth 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  seas  upon  the  San  Juan  Fernandez  and  Falkland 
Islands,  upon  Sandwich  Island,  South  Shetland  Island,  Desolation 
island,  Goughs  Island,  and  Kerguelen  and  Masafinero  Islands,  and 
at  Gape  Horn. 

There  were  also  in  former  years  a  considerable  number  of  skins  ob- 
tained from  BussiaiL  possessions  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  throagh 
the  medium  of  a  Eussian  company,  as  hereinafter  stated. 

The  history  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seal  business  shows 
that  at  the  localities  above  enumerated,  and  principally  on  South  Shet- 
land and  the  Kerguelen  Islands,  there  must  have  been  very  large  nam- 
bers  of  seals.    •    •    • 

And  deponent  has  been  informed  and  understands  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indiscriminate  and  universal  killing  of  seals  in  the  local- 
ities above  mentioned,  where  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  were  then  or 
are  imposed  upon  the  killing  of  seals  at  any  time,  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex,  the  seal  rookeries  in  those  localities  were  after  a  few  years 
of  such  killing  practically  exhausted. 

That  about  twenty  years  ago  the  South  Shetland  Islands  were  again 
visited,  and  for  two  or  three  years  there  were  obtained  from  these  is- 
lands a  considerable  number  of  skins,- amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
perhaps  50,000  skins.    At  the  end  of  three  years'  catch  of  sluns  it  was 
reported  that  the  rookeries  were  again  exhausted  and  the  islands  were 
not  again  visited  for  several  years,  not  until  five  years  ago,  when  de- 
I>onent  understands  that  a  vessel  was  sent  to  those  islands  by  the  firm 
of  C.  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Kew  London,  United  St>ates  of  America? 
and  that  that  vessel  was  only  able  to  obtain  39  skins. 

The  time  during  which  deponent  has  been  in  the  business  the  ski^^ 
from  all  of  the  above-mentioned  localities  have  been  practically  iafi^' 
itesimal  in  number. 
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The  following  statistics  are  gathered  from  the  journals  of  early  n: 

gators,  and  snch  commercial  records  as  are  txo^ 

C.  A,  Williams,  p,  540.  available  are  submitted : 

Kerguelen  Land. — ^An  island  in  southern  Indi^^ 
Ocean  discovered  about  1772.  The  shores  of  this  island  were  teenii^^ 
with  fur-seal  when  it  first  became  known.  Between  the  date  of  its  d^®" 
covery  and  the  year  1800  over  1,200,000  seal  skins  were  taken  by  *^® 
British  vessels  from  the  island,  and  seal  life  thereon  was  extermina't^^^' 

Crozetts. — ^The  Orozett  Islands,  in  same  ocean  and  not  fiu:  dist^a*^*^ 
were  also  visited  and  hunted  over  and  the  seal  life  there  was  tot^^^^^ 
exhausted. 

MusaftLero. — ^An  island  in  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  latitude  38^  4^^  ^ 
longitude  80^  34'  W.,  came  next  in  order  of  discovery,  and  frc«r»  ^  ^'^ 
chores  in  a  few  years  were  gathered  and  shipped  1,200,000  ftir-seal  skf*?* 

Delano,  chapter  17,  page  306,  says  of  Masafuero:  "When  the  Aii>^^* 
cans  came  to  this  place  in  1797  and  began  to  make  a  business  of  1^^' 
ing  seals  there  is  no  doubt  but  there  were  2,000,000  or  3,000,000    of 
them  on  the  island.    I  have  made  an  estimate  of  more  than  3,000,  <^ 
that  have  been  carried  to  Canton  from  thence  in  tie  space  of  sev^n 
years.    I  have  carried  more  than  100,000  myself  and  have  been  at  the 
place  when  there  were  the  people  of  fourteen  ships  or  vessels  on  the 
island  at  one  time  killing  seals," 

South  8h€tl4xnd8.— In  1821-1823  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  a  groap 
nearly  south  from  Cape  Horn,  became  known  to  the  seal  hunters,  and 
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m  two  years  over  320,000  seals  were  killed  and  their  skins  shipped 
from  these  islands. 

South  Qeorgia. — Later  still  seal  were  found  on  the  island  of  South 
Georgia,  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  this  locality  was  obtained 
over  1,000,000  of  fiir  seal,  leaving  the  beaches  bare  of  seal  life. 

Cape  Horn. — From  the  coast  of  South  America  and  about  Cape  Horn 
many  thousands  of  fur  seal  have  been  taken,  and  of  the  life  once  so 
prolific  there  nothing  is  now  left  save  such  remnants  of  former  herds 
as  shelter  on  rocks  and  inlets  almost  inaccessible  to  the  most  daring 
hunter. 

This  record  shows  the  nearly  complete  destruction  of  these  valuable 
animals  in  southern  seas.  Properly  protected,  Eerguelen  Land,  Masa- 
fuero,  the  Shetlands,  and  South  Georgia  might  have  been  hives  of 
industry,  producing  vast  wealth,  training  schools  for  hardy  seamen, 
and  furnishing  employment  for  tens  of  thousands  in  the  world^s  mar- 
kets where  skins  are  dressed,  prepared,  and  distributed.  But  the 
localities  were  no  man's  land,  and  no  man  cared  for  them  or  their 
products  save  as  through  destruction  they  could  be  transmitted  into 
a  passing  profit. 

In  1872,  fifty  years  after  the  slaughter  at  the  Shetland  Islands,  the 
localities  before  mentioned  were  all  revisited  by 
another  generation  of  hunters,  and  in  the  sixteen  C.  A.  WUliavM^p.  642. 
years  tbat  have  elapsed  they  have  searched  every 
beach  and  gleaned  from  every  rock  known  to  their  predecessors,  and 
found  a  few  secFuded  and  inhospitable  places  before  unknown,  ana  the 
net  result  of  all  their  toil  and  daring  for  the  years  scarcely  amounts  to 
45,000  skins,  and  now  not  even  a  remnant  remains  save  on  the  rocks 
ofl:'  the  pitch  of  Cape  Horn.  The  last  vessel  at  South  Shetlands  this 
year  of  1888,  after  hunting  all  the  group,  lound  only  35  skins,  and  the 
last  at  Kerguelen  Land  only  61,  including  pups.  So  in  wretched  waste 
and  wanton  destruction  have  gone  out  forever  from  the  southern  seas  a 
race  of  animals  useful  to  man  and  a  possible  industry  connected  with 
them,  and  it  is  plain  that  without  the  aid  of  law  to  guide  and  control 
no  other  result  could  have  been  expected  or  attained. 

MARKETS. 
Page  266  of  The  Case. 

Deponent  says  that  what  may  be  described  as  the  fur-skin  business 
has  been  built  up — ^that  is,  the  product,  the  fiir-  ai  n  n  r 
sealjSkins,  have  been  made  an  article  of  fashion  ^^  ^'  ^'  Lamp$on,  p. 
and  commerce — and  the  sales  of  such  skins  largely 
increased,  and  the  methods  of  dressing  and  dyeing  the  same  have  been 
perfected  almost  entirely  through  the  influence  and  joint  endeavors  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  North  American  Commercial 
Company,  the  Kussian  Seal  Skin  Company,  deponent's  own  firm^  and 
tiie  firm  of  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons,  and  their  predecessors  in  the  city  of 
London. 

That  the  first  seal-skins  of  which  deponent  has  any  knowledge  arriv- 
ing in  London  market  were  consigned  by  a  Kus-  r.    ix    i 
sian  company  to  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Oppenheim  &  ggf  """^  ^'  Martin,  p. 
Co.,  the  business  of  which  firm,  in  far  so  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  fur-seal  skins,  was  subsequently 
taken  over  by  the  firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmann.    That  the  fur-seal  akiu 
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bnsiness  wa,s  greatly  developed  about  the  year  1870  through  the  eflbrte 
of  0.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. ;  that  about  that  time  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Oppen- 
heim  &  Co.  fouud  great  difficulties  in  getting  the  skins  proi)erly  nn- 
haired,  dressed,  and  dyed,  which  difficulties  culminated  in  a  strike  of 
their  operatives  about  the  year  1873,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmann  took  over  that  portion  of  the  business  of 
Messrs.  Oppenheim  &  Co.  connected  with  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of 
fur-seal  skins  as  aforesaid,  and  began  a  system  of  edncation  of  their 
own  ox)eratives,  and  that  from  that  time  until  within  a  year  ago  the 
business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  skins  has  been  practically  controlled 
by  the  firms  of  Martin  &  Teiclunann  &  Co.  and  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons, 
and  has  become  an  established  and  important  indnstry,  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  and  a  large  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 

The  principal  market  for  the  skins  of  such  Southern  Pacific  and 
Emil  Teichmann,  p,  6T7.  Atlanta  seals  was,  as  deponent  is  informed,  found 

'  ^        in  the  Chinese  ports. 

The  history  of  the  seal-skin  fishery   coming  from  the  Northern 

Pacific  regions  is  briefiy  as  follows: 

Emii  Teichmann,  p.  679.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  Russian  com- 
pany was  formed  which  obtained  from  the  Bas> 
sian  Oovemment  a  right  to  kill  seals,  both  upon  the  Commander  and 
Pribilof  islands  and  in  and  around  the  Bering  Sea.  -Tip  to  the  year 
1853  about  20,000  skins  were  annually  received  in  London  from  the 
company  in  the  parchment  state.  By  the  parchment  state  I  mean  skins 
which  were  dried  with  the  top  or  water  hair  left  on.  They  were  not, 
in  consequence  of  this  method  of  preservation  by  drying,  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  unhaired,  and  they  were,  after  having  been  dressed  in  Lon- 
don, largely  rrturned  to  the  Eussian  markets. 

In  the  year  1853  a  trial  shipment  of  salted  skins  was  made  to  J.H. 
Oppenheim  &  Co.,  in  London,  in  pursuance,  as  deponent  is  informed, 
of  suggestions  theretofore  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Oppenheim  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  salt  the  skins,  but  owing  to  the  defective 
curing  this  shipment  was  a  failure.  By  degrees,  however,  the  curing 
by  means  of  salting  was  improved,  and  in  1858  a  contract  was  made 
by  the  Eussian  American  Company  to  ship  to  Messrs.  J.  M.  Oppen- 
heim &  Co  an  annual  supply  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  skins  delivered 
in  London  at  10«.  10^.  a  skin.  The  quantity  was  increased  in  1864  to 
20,000  skins.  This  contract  remained  in  force  until  the  Alaska  Territory 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  salted 
skins  covered  by  the  contract  last  referred  to,  Messrs.  Oppenheim  &  Co. 
also  received  during  these  years  about  10,000  skins  from  the  Russian 
American  Company  per  annum,  which  were  dried  in  the  old-fiashioned 
way  and  not  salted. 

Deponent  says  that  what  may  be  termed  the  fur-seal  bnsiness  has 

largely  been  built  up  by  the  efforts  of  the  Alaska 

Emil  Teichmann,  p.  582.  Commercial  Company,  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company,  and  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lamson 
&Co. 

That  it  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  making  seal-skins  an 
article  of  fashion  and  of  trade. 
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The  skins  from  the  localities  mentioned  were  marketed  mainly  in 
China,  as  exchange  for  silks,  teas,  etc.;  a  portion 
went  to  Europe,  and  in  France  and  England  were  c.  A.  Williams,  p.  542. 
manufactured  into  caps,  gloves^  and  other  small 
articles,  being  simply  unnaired  and  dressed.  The  commercial  value  in 
China  was  about  $5  per  skin  for  first  class,  and  something  less  in 
Europe.  But  Delano,  chapter  11,  page  197,  says:  "Having  agreed  for 
a  freight.  Captain  Stuart  ordered  his  ship  to  Canton;  he  sold  his  cargo 
of  seals,  38,000,  for  only  $16,000,  so  reduced  was  the  price  of  this  arti- 
cle." There  was  no  regular  market  established  for  them,  and,  under 
the  conditions  of  their  taking,  there  could  be  none;  for  at  one  time 
there  would  be  a  vast  oversupply,  while  at  another  skins  would  be 
unattainable,  and  always  the  assurance  that  however  plentiful  might 
be  the  supply  for  a  season  the  end  was  not  distant,  for  utter  destruc- 
tion was  the  rule  of  capture,  and  no  reproduction  was  possible.  Capi- 
tal could  not  undertake  to  develop  such  a  trade,  for  the  end  was  in 
sight  from  the  beginning. 

Until  about  1853  the  skins  shipped  by  the  Russian  American  Com- 
pany from  these  islands,  over  which  they  had  ab- 
solute control,  up  till  the  time  of  the  cession  to  C.  A.  WiUiam$,  p.  545. 
the  United  States,  went  forward  in  the  parchment 
(or  dried)  state  at  the  rate  of  about  20,000  per  annum.  About  1853  a 
small  trial  shipment  of  salted  skins  was  shipped  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Oppenheim  &  Co.,  London,  who  had  for  many  years  previous 
been  the  leading  firm  who  unhaired  and  dressed  fur-seals  from  Lobos 
Islands,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  etc.  The  first  experience  with  salted 
Alaskas  proved  a  failure,  the  skins  not  having  been  properly  cured; 
by  degrees,  however,  the  skins  came  forward  in  better  condition,  and 
in  the  year  1858  Messrs.  Oppenheim  contracted  with  the  Russian 
American  Company  for  an  annual  supi)ly  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  salted 
fur-seals  at  10«.  lOd.  per  skin,  delivered  in  London.  This  quantity  was 
increased  about  the  year  1864  to  20,000  per  annum,  the  contract  re- 
maining in  force  until  the  time  when  the  territory  was  handed  over  to 
the  United  States  G-overnment.  In  addition  to  the  salted  fur-seals, 
Messrs.  Oppenheim  received  annually  from  the  Eussian  American 
Company  about  10,000  parchment  far-seal  at  a  price  materially  below 
that  of  the  salted  skins.  Messrs.  Oppenheim  shipped  to  the  United 
States  the  first  dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  seals  about  18G0,  but  their 
shipments  only  amounted  to  a  few  thousand  skins  per  annum  until 
1865.  From  that  year  until  1872,  when  this  firm  was  liquidated,  the 
quantity  shipped  by  them  increased  from  2,00*0  to  3,000  per  annum  to 
probably  10,000  skins. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  trade  in  frir-seal  skins  at  the  time  of  the 
lease  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company.  Skins  were  of  low  value;  there  were  no  regular  open  sales; 
the  dressing  and  dyeing  were  badly  done,  and  the  net  result  of  sales 
was  insufficient  to  meet  the  rental,  tax,  and  charges  imposed  by  the 
Government  on  the  lessees  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  lease.  The 
company  undertook  the  buildiug  up  of  this  business  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  method  and  system  on  the  islands  in  the  place  of  the  loose  and 
careless  management,  by  careful  selection  of  skins  and  great  attention 
to  the  curing  of  them,  and  by  guaranteeing  regular  supply  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  the  London  market.  They  were  most  ably  seconded 
in  their  efforts  by  the  London  house  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  to  whom 
the  skins  were  consigned,  and  to  the  critical  acquaintance  with  value 
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of  fars,  to  the  sonnd  judgment  and  ansnrpassed  business  ability  of  tbe 
then  head  of  that  honse,  and  to  the  confidence  assured  to  the  boyen 
by  his  name  in  connection  with  the  sales  the  success  of  the  nndeitai- 
iug  in  London  is  largely  due..  Up  tp  the  time  that  this  company  was 
formed  the  dressing  of  seal  was  efficiently  done  only  by  the  firm  of 
Oppenheim  &  Co.,  but  on  their  liquidation  there  was  great  danger  that 
the  business  would  fall  into  weak  hands  and  be  so  badly  done  as  to 
render  the  manufactured  fur-seal  unpopular.  Bealizing  this  fact, 
Messrs.  Lampson  &  Co.  stepped  in  and,  by  liberal  inducements,  led 
Messrs.  Martin  &  Teichmann  to  carry  on  the  Alaska  factory. 

After  a  series  of  difficulties,  such  as  strikes  and  trouble  with  tbe 
work  people,  who  were  determined  that  no  more  or  better  work  should 
be  done  than  of  old,  this  factory  has  gradually  succeeded,  by  continual 
improvement,  in  rendering  the  dressing  and  dyeing,  formerly  a  most 
uncertain  undertaking,  a  thoroughly  reliable  process.  These  efforts  on 
the  island  and  in  London  combined  largely  account  for  the  measure  of 
success  the  company  has  attained.  In  addition,  however,  large  ex- 
penditure has  been  necessary  in  all  the  Europeon  centers  t^  keep  Uie 
article  before  the  public  and  in  their  favor. 


IN  THE  PRESENT. 
Page  267  of  The  Case. 

Deponent  is  informed  that  practically  all  the  seal-skins  in  the  world 

are  sold  in  London,  and  the  number  runs  up  in 
H.  S.   Bevington,  p.  the  year  to  between  100,000  and  200,000,  averag- 
552.  ing  considerably  over  150,000  a  year. 

Several  years  ago  they  were  plentiful  off  Cape  Horn,  and  about 

twenty-five  years  back  I  saw  some  near  Cape 

William  Brennan,  p.  Good  Hope,  and  also  off  New  Zealand;  but 
^^*  whether  they  are  to  be  found  there  now  I  do  not 

know. 

The  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. 

Sir  G.  c.  Lampion,  p.  is  conducted  at  tbe  present  time  in  respect  to  fhr- 
564.  seal  skins  is  briefly  as  follows: 

The  firm  receives  consignments  of  far-seal  skins  from  the  Korth 
American  Commercial  Company,  which,  as  deponent  is  informed,  has  a 
lease  from  the  United  States  Government  of  the  right  to  kill  fur-seals 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea,  from  the  Russian  Seal  Skin 
Company,  which,  as  deponent  is  informed,  have  a  lease  trom  the  Rus- 
sian Government  of  a  right  to  kill  fur-seals  on  the  Kommondorski  and 
Boben  Islands,  and  large  consignments  of  fur-seal  skins  are  also  made 
to  deponent's  firm  by  the  firm  of  Hermann  Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, U.  S.  A.  These  three  mentioned  firms  or  companies  are  the 
principal  consignees  of  seal  skins  to  the  deponent's  firm.  The  con- 
signments when  received  are  duly  catalogued  and  sales  at  public  auc- 
tion of  these  skins  and  of  those  of  any  other  consignments  which 
there  may  be  are  held  in  the  months  of  January,  March,  and  October. 
That  at  such  sales  there  are  present  in  person  or  by  representative 
all  the  leading  dealers  doing  business  in  the  city  of  London  and  all 
the  other  markets  in  the  world.  The  total  number  of  buyers  does  not 
average  more  than  ft&y  >  ttckd  «i  \i&ti  of  all  the  buyers  is  h^to  annexed 
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and  marked  A.  The  major  part  of  the  ^kins  purchased  are,  however, 
purchased  by  a  comparatively  ^rnall  number  of  firms.  Deponent's  own 
firm  as  the  agents  of  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  also 
among  the  principal  buyers. 

That  down  to  within  one  or  two  years  ago  the  skins  so  purchased  by 
the  principal  buyers,  or  at  least  a  great  majority  of  them,  were  after 
such  purchase  consigned  to  the  firm  of  O.  W.  Martin  &  Sons,  by  whom 
they  were  dressed,  and  the  most  of  the  skins  also  dyed  by  them,  and 
having  been  so  dressed  and  dyed,  they  are  then  sent  to  the  dealers  and 
manu&ictttrers  of  for  clothing  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sir  Q,  C.  Lampion,  p,  566. 
BUYERS  OF  FUR-SEAL  SKINS. 


LONDON. 


AHhattsen  A  Co. 
Apfel  Brothers. 
Bevington  A  Morris. 
Blatspiel.  Stamp  &.  Heaoook. 
Borras,  K.,  &  Sons. 
Creamer,  J.  H.,  &  Co. 
Dixon  &  Co.,  H. 
Ensor,  Weber  &  Co. 
Eysoldt  &  Co. 
Friedebexy,  H. 
Felsenstein  Bros. 
Hand,  J. 

HirscneU  &,  Meyer. 
Hoffman  «&  Thaw. 
Howell,  J.,  &,  Co. 
Ince,  T.  H. 


International  Fnr  Store. 
MarshaU,  W.,  &.  Co 
Martin,  C.  W..  &  Sons. 
Meyers,  J.  &  H. 
Nicholay,  J.  A.  &  Son. 
Phillips,  Politzer  &  Co. 
Poland,  P.  R.,  ^  Son. 
Poland,  Geo.,  &  Son. 
Rnss.  C. 

Smitn,  Qeo..  &  Sons. 
Sngden,  C.  A.,  &  Co. 
Slater  &  Co. 
Ullmann,  Jos. 
Vyse  Sons  &,  Co. 
Wotherspoon,  D.  &  J. 


PABIS. 


Orebert,  E.,  St  Orison. 
Handler.  N.,  &  Fils. 
Hertz,  £.,  &  Co. 


Bromberff,  M.,  St  Co. 
Domfeldt,  O. 


R^villon  Fr^res. 
R^viUon,  S. 


LEIPZIG. 


Gandig  St  Blnm. 
Konigewerther,  H.  M. 


Third.  That  the  business  is  carried  on  in  the  city  of  London,  briefly, 
as  follows:  Messrs.  O.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  and 
daring  the  last  two  years  one  or  two  other  firms,  ^^^^^^  ^'  Martin,  p, 
advertised  the  annual  sales  of  fiir-seal  skins,  of 
which  very  far  the  largest  number  are  advertised  and  sold  by  0.  M. 
LampsoD  &  Go.  That  at  such  sales  merchants  and  furriers  from  all 
over  the  world  are  present  or  represented,  and  make  their  purchases 
of  fur-seal  skins  for  the  ensuing  season.  After  the  sales  the  skins  pur- 
chased are  delivered  by  the  purchasers  to  my  firm  and  others  for  dress- 
ing and  dyeing.  Most  of  the  seal-skins  dressed  by  my  firm  are  like- 
wise intrusted  to  us  to  be  dyed,  but  some  of  the  merchants,  notably 
B^villon  Flares,  of  Paris,  have  the  skins  which  have  been  dressed  for 
them  by  us  dyed  in  France,  and  this  is  true  of  one  or  two  other  firms, 
although  B^viUon  Fr^res  are  the  principal  firm  who  so  do.  This  makes 
the  number  of  furs  di  essed  by  us  larger  than  the  number  dyed. 
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The  skins  are  consigned  by*  the  persons  who  take  them  in  the  fishing 

grounds  to  various  firms,  the  principal  of  whi^ 
George  Biee,  p.  572.       are  0.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  and  Golverwell  & 

Brooks,  by  whom  the  skins  are  catalogued  and 
jij   I  advertised  for  the  sales,  which  are  held  in  October,  January,  or  March 

in  each  year  by  Goad,  Higg  &  Go.,  as  brokers  for  O.  M.  Lamp^n  &  Co., 
and  by  Oulverwell  &  Brooks  on  their  own  account. 

These  sales  are  attended  by  m^chants  and  buyers  from  all  over  the 
world,  who  are  present  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  and  having  made 
their  purchases  at  such  saleSi  the  skins  are  transferred  by  them  to  the 
dressers  and  dyers. 

The  laws  of  trade  take  these  skins  to  London  for  market.    Two  pub- 
lic sales  are  held  each  year,  usually  in  March  and 
C.  A.  Williams,  p.  546.  November.    At  these  sales  attend  buyers  from 

Bussia,  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America. 

The  company  sells  the  entire  stock  on  hand  at  each  occasion,  and  has 

no  further  connection  with  the  skins.    Its  rule  is  to  meet  the  market, 

■  and  it  buys  no  skins  for  account,  nor  has  it  any  interest  in  the  dressing 

j  I  and  dyeing.    That  this  work  is  done  so  largely  in  London  ia  the  choice 
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That  since  deponent  has  been  in  business,  skins  coming  n}>on  the 

London  market  have  been  principally  divided  into 
J7.  S,  Brndngton,  p.  551.  three  classes,  known  as  the  Alaska  catdi,  the 

Copper  catch,  and  the  Northwest  catch.    Small 

supplies  have  also  been  received  from  the  Southern  Sea,  the  Lobes 

l||  Islands,  Falkland  Islands,  and  Gape  Horn;   but  the  skins  arriving 

from  these  last  mentioned  localities  make  no  figure  in  the  market. 

^  '    i  'll  That  what  is  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  consist  of  skins  of  seals 

'     1|  which  are  killed  upon  the  Fribilof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  the 

Gopper  catch  of  skins,  which  are  killed  upon  the  Gopper  and  Bering 
Islands,  in  Bussian  waters. 

That  the  Northwest  skins  consist  of  skins  taken  from  animals  which 
are  caught  in  the  open  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia 
or  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
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That  at  the  present  time,  and  for  many  years  last  past,  Uie  skins 

coming  to  the  market  and  which  are  known  to 

Jlfred  Frazer,  p.  555.    Commerce,  have  come  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  And  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  North- 
ern Pacific  skins,  which  are  known  to  the  trade  under  the  following 
titles : 

The  <<  Alaska"  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  situated  in  Bering  Sea.  For  many  years  past  the 
whole  of  the  skins  caught  ux)on  these  islands  have  been  sold  by  depon- 
ent's firm,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  skins  so  sold  in  each  yt^ar 
is  appended  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  A,  showing  the  aggregate  of 
such  skins  sold  from  the  year  1870  to  the  year  1891,  tncSosive,  as 
1,877,977. 

•  The  ^  ^Copper"  catch,  being  the  skins  of  seals  caught  upon  what  are 
known  as  the  Oommand«t\&\!dSidL%^\^v\^the  islands  known  as  Copper 
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and  Bering  Islands.  All  the  skins  so  eanght  have  been  sold  by  de- 
X>onent's  firm  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the  total  number  of  snch 
^^Gopper"  catch  from  the  year  1872  to  1892  appears  upon  the  statement 
which  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  B,  showing  the  total  so 
sold  during  such  years  of  768,096  skins. 

The  ^^ Northwest"  catch,  being  the  skins  of  seals  caught  in  the  open 
sea  either  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  of  the  Bering  Sea.  These  skins  were 
originally  caught  exclusively  by  the  Indians  and  by  residents  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria  and  along  the*  coast  of  the  British  Possessions.  A 
statement  of  the  total  number  of  the  catch  from  the  year  1868  to  1884, 
inclusive,  is  appended  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  C,  showing  a  total 
of  153,348.  That  statement  is  divided  into  three  heads:  First,  the 
salted '^North west". coast  skins;  second,  the  dried  ^^Korthwest"  coast 
skins,  both  of  which  were  mainly  sold  through  deponent's  firm  in  London ; 
and  third,  salted  ^'Northwest"  coast  skins,  dressed  and  dyed  iii  London, 
but  not  sold  there.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  years  1871  and  1872 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  dried  skins  appear  to  have  been  mar- 
keted. Those  skins  were  purchased  in  this  year  from  the  Eussian 
American  Company,  which  was  the  lessee  of  the  Russian  Government 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  prior  to  the  cession  of  Eussian  America  to  the 
United  States.  Those  skins  had  been  accumulated  by  the  Russian 
Company  and  sold  when  the  Americans  took  possession.    For  the  years 

1871  and  1872,  therefore,  the  surplus  skins  over  the  average  for  the 
other  years  should  be  rejected  in  a  computation  of  the  general  average 
of  seals  killed  during  the  years  from  1868  to  1884,  inclusive. 

From  the  year  1885  to  the  year  1891  the  number  of  skins  included  in 
the  <<  JS'orthwest"  catch  enormously  increased,  and  a  statement  of  such 
skins  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  D,  showing  a  total  of 
331,962,  and  is  divided,  like  the  statement  marked  Exhibit  C,  into  three 
heads:  The  salted  Northwest  coast  skins,  the  dry  Northwest  coast 
skins,  and  the  salted  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  but  not  sold 
there.  The  majority  of  the  first  two  classes  were,  as  in  the  previous 
case  sold  by  deponent's  firm.  The  great  majority  of  these  skins  appear- 
ing in  the  last-mentioned  statement  are  the  skins  caught  by  vessels 
sent  out  from  the  Canadian  provinces;  many  also  by  vessels  sent  out 
from  San  Francisco,  Port  Townsend,  and  Seattle;  and  a  few  from  vessels 
sent  out  from  Yokohama;  the  majority,  however,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  caught  by  vessels  sent  out  from  British  harbors.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  skins  included  in  Exhibit  D  have  been  consigned  to  C.  M. 
Lampson  and  Co.,  by  the  firm  of  Herman  Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  estimating  the  total  number  of  the  "Northwest"  catch  it 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  something  like  30,000  skins  belonging  to 
that  catch  have  been  dressed  and  dyed  in  the  United  States,  winch 
have  not  gone  to  London  at  all. 

Besides  the  "Alaska,"  "Copper,"  and  "Northwest"  skins  there  are 
also  a  certain  number  of  skins  arriving  in  London,  known  as  the 
Lobos  Island  skins,  although  the  same  are  not  handled  by  the  firm  of 
C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. ;  but  the  total  number  of  which,  from  the  year 

1872  to  the  year  1891,  inclusive,  is,  as  appears  from  the  catalogues  of 
sales,  247,777.  The  Lobos  Island  skins  are  those  of  seals  killed  on  the 
Lobos  Island,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay;  and  deponent  is 
informed  and  believes  that  there  is  no  open-sea  sealing  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  island,  and  that  the  animals  are  protected  on  the  island  as  they 
are  on  the  Russian  and  Pribilof  Islands,  by  prohibition  from  the  kill- 
ing of  females  and  limiting  the  number  of  males  killed  in  each  year. 
A  statement  of  the  seals  killed  on  Lobos  Island  is  hereto  aimexed  and 
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marked  Exliibit  E,  firom  which  it  apx)ears  that  there  is  aregnlaranmisl 
snpply  obtained  ixom  that  source,  which  shows  do  diminatioiL 

There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  skins  sold  in  liondon,  obtained 
from  rookeries  at  or  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hox)e,  the  exact  nnmb^  d 
which  deponent  is  not  able  to  state,  but  which^  he  is  informed,  sbom 
a  steady  yield. 

The  statements  marked  A,  B,  G,  D,  and  E,  hereunto  appended,  have 
been  carefully  prepared  by  me  personally,  and  the  figures  therein  stated 
have  been  compiled  by  me  from  the 'several  sale  catalogues  of  CM. 
Lampson  &  Go.,  and  others  from  my  private  books,  which  I  had  kept 
during  all  the  years  covered  by  the  statements;  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  statements  are  substantially  accurate  and  truly  state  the  respee- 
tive  numbers  of  the  skins  caught  and  sold  which  they  purport  to  state: 


Alfred  Fraser,  p.  558. 


ExHiBrr  A. 


Salted  AloifJca  fur-seal  $old  in  London, 


1870 
1371 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Sldns. 


9,965 

100, 896 
96,283 

101,248 
90,150 
99,634 
90,267 
75,410 
99,911 


Yiwr. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Skins. 


100,036 
100, 161 
99,921 
100,109 
75,914 
99,887 
99,719 
99,910 
90,940 


1888 

1889 

1890 

iwiV/.III 

Total 


l9^m 

100.  OM 

*4.15l 
13.43 


1,837.151 


*Food  Bkini. 


Alfred  Fraser,  p,  559. 


ExmBiT  B. 


Salted  Copper  Island  fur-seal  sold  in  Loudon. 


Year. 


1R72 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Skins. 


7,182 
21.614 
30,349 
34,470 
33.  298 
25,:H80 
19.000 
28,211 


Year. 


1880 

18«1 

18S2 

iss-.i 

1884 
1885 
1886 
18*^ 


SUns. 


38,885 
45,209 
89,111 
36,500 
26.675 
4&929 
41, 752 
64,684 


Tear. 


1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

ToUl 


Skiai. 


46.9 
17.411 
86^481 

17.  tB 

mm 


m^m 


Exhibit  C. 
Salted  Northwest  CooAt  fur-seal  slcins  sold  in  London  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Set. 


Year. 

Skins. 
1,029 

Year. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skiss. 

1872 

1877... 

1882 

3.319 

1873 

1878 

264 

12, 212 

8,939 

9,807 

1883 1 

1874 

4,949 
1,646 
2,042 

1879 

1884 

att 

1876 

18H0 

Total 

1876 

1881 

1^30 
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MUi  Natikwmi  Cwut  fur-Bcal  sMna,  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  (but  not  sold  there), 

taken  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea, 


Y«tf. 

SlEins. 

Year. 

Skinn. 

Year. 

Skins. 

]m 

099 

4U 

122 

578 

1,062 

1877 

i 
772 
2.434 
2.397 
4,662 
5,890 

1882 

11,169 

1873 

1878 

1883 

6,385 

1874 

1879 

188l 

10,  lis 

1875 

1880 

Total 

1876 

1881 

46,216 

Dry  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  inLondon  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Year. 

SUns. 

Year. 

Skina. 

Year. 

Sklna. 

IMS 

2^141 

1,671 

684 

12,495 

14,584 

801 

1874 

2,772 

1,351 

093 

1,173 

912 

OIH 

1880 

1869 

1875 

1881 

686 

1870 

1876 

1882 

321 

1871 

1  1877 

1883 

390 

1872 

1878 

1884 

785 

vm 

1879 

Total 

42,767 

Of  the  skins  sold  in  1871  and  1872.  a  yery  large  proportion  were  the  accumulation 
of  the  Russian  American  Company  and  sold  by  them  after  tlie  purchase  of  Alaska 
by  the  United  States. 

RECAPITULATION. 


|«ltedskiiw  sold  in  London 

Silted  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London. 
Qry  ikins  Bold  in  London 


GriDd  total. 


Year. 


1872-1884 
1872-1884 
1868-1884 


Skina. 


64,366 
46,215 
42,167 


153.348 


Exhibit  D. 


Alfred  Fraser,  p.  560. 


^Northwest  Coast fwr-seal  skins  sold  in  London  after  oommenoement  of  pelagic  sealing  in 

Bering  Sea. 


Tear. 


US 

18W. 

U87 


Skins. 


1.520 

970 

2,843 


1888. 
18d9. 
1890. 


Year. 


Skina. 


1,252 
228 
609 


Year. 


1801. 


Total 


Skina. 


1,083 


8,604 


^liedKorthwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  dressed  and  dried  in  London  (J>ut  not  sold  there),  taken 
after  the  commencement  of  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


1885. 
1886 


Skina. 


16,667 
15,087 


Year. 


1887. 
1888. 


Skina. 


3,580 
1.030 


Year. 


1889. 


Total 


Skina. 


2,017 


30,200 


^^  addition  to  above  it  la  eatimated  that  from  25,000  to  30,000  akina  have  been  dieaaed  and  dyed  in 
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8aiUd  Karikwest  Cknut  fwr-9Ml  Bkins  $old  in  London  ofUr  eawumemoememi  ofpdaptm§Sm§ 

In  Bering  Soa. 


1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 


Skins. 


2,078 
17,009 

ie;oo7 

S0,61B 


1889 
1890 
1891 


SUBS. 


89,663 
88.815 

64,180 


1882 


Total. 


^TodiOe. 


BXGAPITULATIOlf. 


Dry  sldns  sold  in  London 

Saftetl  skins,  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  bat  not  sold  there.  . . 
Salted  skins,  dressed  and  dyed  In  the  United  States,  estimated. 
Baited  skins  sold  in  London 


1886-1891 
1885-1889 
1885-1889 


Oiaad  total. 


ni.« 


I.  ) 


.i! 


.r 


I 


Exhibit  £. 
Salted  Lobo8  I$land  ftt/r-aeal  iold  in  London, 


Tear. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Skins. 


6,956 
8,509 
8,179 
11,853 
18,066 
12,301 
12,296 
U,865 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Skins. 


13,569 
13.200 
12,861 
16,258 
10,953 
18,667 
11.068 
90,747 


Skisi 


1889 

1890 

18»1 

1892* 

Total 


11,5(1 

15.8a 


217,777 


*  To  date. 

That  the  history  of  the  fur-seal  skin  business  and  the  sources  of  its 

supply  have  been  fully  and  correctly  described 
^ir  o.  E.  Lampion,  p.  Yyj  deponent's  partner,  Mr.  Emil  Teiehmann,  and 

deponent  was  present  at  the  time  when  the  depo- 
sition of  Mr.  Teiehmann  ^as  dictated  to  the  shorthand  writer.  The 
principal  present  sources  of  the  supply  of  the  seal-skin  market  are 
what  are  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  the  Gopx>er  IsLmds  catch,  and 
what  is  known  a«  the  Northwest  catch.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Teiehmann, 
the  skins  of  these  several  catches  are  readily  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  separate  sets  of  forms  or  patterns  are  used  by  deponent^ 
firm  in  sorting  and  sizing  the  skins  of  the  three  catches.  These  differ- 
ences are  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  skins  of  the  three  catches 
are  of  different  values  and  produce  in  the  market  different  prices. 

The  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copi>er  Island  catch  are  almost  exclus- 
ively skins  of  male  seals  and  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  capture  are 
in  like  manner  largely  the  skins  of  female  seals.  What  is  now  called 
the  Northwest  catch  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  Victoria  catch, 
and  prior  to  1884  the  skins  of  this  catch  came  to  the  London  marked 
consigned  largely  by  the  firm  of  Hermann,  Liebes  &  Co.  to  the  de- 
ponent's firm  and  averaged  for  many  years  about  10,000  or  12,000  skina 
per  year.    In  1884  the  skins  of  this  catch  began  to  increase  largely  in 
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Qtunber,  and  the  numbers  which  since  that  year  have  arrived  in  the 
London  market  are  stated  with  substantial  accuracy  upon  the  lists  an- 
nexed to  the  affidavits  of  my  partners,  Messrs.  Fraser  &  Teichmann. 

The  skins  which  have  come  to  the  London  market  within  the  last  few 
years  have  been  principally  what  are  known  as 
the  Alaska  catch,  the  Copper  Island  catch  and  Walter  E.MarHn,  p.  seQ. 
the  Northwest  catch.  Small  supplies  are  also  ob- 
tained from  the  Lobos  Islands,  Gax)e  Horn,  and  Australasia,  but  the 
skins  got  from  last  three  mentioned  localities  play  an  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  business.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  skins  coming  into 
the  market  are  known  as  the  Alaska,  the  Copper  Island,  and  the 
Northwest  skins. 

That  from  about  the  year  1879  down  to  the  present  time  the  principal 
fur-seal  skins  coming  to  the  London  market  have 
been  what  are  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  being     Henry  Poland,  p.  571. 
the  skins  of  fur-seals  killed  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  the  Copper  Islands  catch  being  the  skins  of 
fur-seals  killed  upon  the  Kommandorski  and  Eobben  Islands  of  Russia, 
and  what  are  known  as  the  Northwest  catch.    Until  within  two  or  three 
years  ago  a  very  considerable  number  of  skins  also  arrived  on  the  Lon- 
don market,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  several  thousand  annually,  which 
were  known  as  Japanese  skins. 

That  later  on,  from  the  year  1878,  we  hsfve  noticed  in  the  London 
market  seal  skins  called  Victoria  or  Northwest 
coast  skins,  the  quantity  of  which  is  variable,  but     L4on  Ballon,  p.  589. 
which  has  continually  increased  until  last  year, 
when  the  total  quantity  was  held  at  80,000  skins. 

That  we  have  often  heard,  and  from  different  sources,  that  these  last- 
named  skins  [Victoria  or  Northwest  coast  skins]  are  in  the  majority  the 
skins  of  the  female  seal.  The  thinness  of  the  hair  upon  the  flanks  seems 
to  confirm  this  assertion,  although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  test  the 
absolute  truth  of  this  statement  for  ourselves,  for  when  the  seals  have 
been  dressed  the  signs  of  the  mammals  disappear.  At  any  rate  the 
emplo3rment  of  these  skins  is  much  less  advantageous  to  our  business 
because  there  is  a  great  predominance  of  small  skins,  which  are  evi- 
dently those  of  young  seals  which  are  not  killed  by  the  companies  which 
have  the  concessions  for  the  Alaska  and  Copper  seal-skins.  More- 
over, these  Victoria  or  Northwest  coast  seal-skins  are  riddled  with  shot, 
which  very  materially  depreciates  their  value,  while  the  seals  of  botn 
the  Alaska  and  Copper  companies  are  killed  by  a  blow  of  a  club  upon 
the  head,  which  does  not  at  all  impair  the  quality  of  the  skin  as  regards 
its  ultimate  uses. 

That  the  fact  that  the  annual  production  of  Victoria  or  Northwest 
coast  skins  has  increased  in  proportion  as  the  Alaska  skins  has  dimin- 
ished seems  to  indicate  that  if  fewer  Northwest  coast  animals  had  been 
killed  the  quantity  of  Alaska  skins  would  not  have  diminished. 

That  for  many  years  last  past  the  skins  arriving  in  the  market  have 
been  principally  what  are  known  as,  first,  the 
Alaska  skins,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed      Geo,  Bice,  p,  572. 
upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea;  sec- 
ond, what  are  called  the  Copper  Island  skins,  which  are  the  skins  of 
seals  killed  on  the  Bussian  islands  in  the  Bering  Seaj  and  third,  what 
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are  called  the  Northwest  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed  in 
the  north  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the  Bering  Sea.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Northwest  catch  of  skins  have  passed  throngh  depo* 
nent's  hands  for  some  years  last  past,  and  last  year  he  handled  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Northwest  catoh. 

Besides  those  three  last-mentioned  classes,  the  Alaska,  Copper,  and 
Northwest,  a  certain  number  of  seal-skins  also  come  to  the  London 
market  from  southern  waters,  notably  Lobos  Island  and  Gape  Horn, 
but  the  skins  from  these  localities  are  relatively  much  less  important 
than  the  skins  of  the  Northern  Pacific  regions. 

That  for  many  years  last  past  the  fur-seal  skins  coming  on  the  Lon 

don  market  have  been  known  as,  first,  the  Alaska 

Wm,c,B,  Stamp,p.575.  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seal  killed  upon  the 

Pribilof  Islands  situated  in  the  Bering  Sea;  sec- 
ond, the  Copper  Island  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed  on  the 
Kommondorski  and  Bobben  Islands  in  the  Eussian  waters.  The  Bob- 
ben  Island  skins  were  formerly  separated  from  the  Kommondorski  Is- 
lands and  were  of  inferior  quality,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  ei^i^ht  or 
ten  years  that  the  Bobben  Island  skins,  which  are  inconsiderable  in 
number,  have  been  presumably  mingled  with  the  skins  of  seals  caught 
on  the  Copper  Islands  and  included  in  the  term  "  Copper  catch; "  third, 
the  Northwest  catch,  which  are  skins  of  seals  killed  in  the  open  Pacific 
or  Bering  Sea. 

There  are  known  to  the  trade  in  purchasing  raw  fur  skins  from  the 

North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  three  different  ?ar 
B.  H.  SiernfeU,p.  522.  rieties — the  Copper  Island  skins,  the  West  Coast 

skins,  which  are  those  shot  and  and  csiught  by 
hunters  in  the  water,  and,  third,  those  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
The  most  valuable  are  those  taken  from  Pribilof  Islands,  and  the 
next  are  the  Copper  Island  skins,  and  those  of  least  value  are  what  is 
known  as  the  West  Coast  catch.  The  latter,  while  of  the  same  nature 
and  from  the  same  herd  as  those  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  are  of  less 
value  because  many  of  them  are  caught  out  of  season.  The  skins  are 
stagy  and  are  full  of  holes  from  being  shot.  A  number  of  them  are 
cows  in  milk,  and  the  fur  on  the  belly  is  very  much  less  valuable  cm 
that  account. 

Third.  That  for  many  years  last  past  the  skins  of  fur-seals  actually 
Emii  Teichmann,p,  57S.  ^omiug  into  the  markets  of  the  world  have  beea 

derived  from  the  following  sources  : 

I.  The  Lohos  Islands  sMnSy  which  are  the  pkins  of  seals  caugbt  npon 
the  islands  of  that  name,  situated  off  the  River  Platte  and  belonging 
to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  These  skins  are  consigned  by  the  persons 
having  the  contraet  to  take  them  with  the  Bepublicof  Uruguay  to  Boal- 
Cher,  Mortimer  &  Co.,  of  London,  by  whom  they  are  sold  through  Goad, 
Rigg  &  Co.,  and  catalogues  of  the  iast-mentioned  firm  are  pnblisbed 
and  have  been  inspected  by  deponent  fi^m  time  to  time  as  published. 
The  total  number  of  skins  derived  from  this  source,  as  appears  from 
an  inspection  of  such  catalogues,  are,  during  the  years  1873  and  1892 
inclusive,  set  forth  accurately  in  the  paper  which  is  annexed  hereto  and 
marked  Exhibit  A.  i-  i- 

II.  Oape  Horn  «&ms.— Prior  to  the  year  1876  a  small  number  of  skins 
are  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  this  locality.  Tiiev  are  not 
Classified  in  our  books  ot  ^\a\og;vjL%%^  uor  iu  the  books  of  any  other  per- 
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sons  or  firmB,  so  that  they  can  not  now,  from  examiniiig  the  books  and 
catalogues,  be  readily  identified  or  separated  from  skins  coming  from 
other  southern  localities,  but  from  the  year  1876  down  to  the  present 
time  they  have  been  so  classified,  and  a  large  number  have  been  sold 
by  deponent's  firm.  A  statement  of  the  skins  obtained  from  Cape  Horn 
is  hereto  appended  and  marked  Exhibit  B,  The  number  of  skins  de- 
rived from  this  locality,  as  api>ears  by  that  statement,  fluctuated  very 
largely  in  number,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  reason  for  such  fluctua- 
tion is  that  the  seals  from  which  the  skins  are  obtained  are  killed 
mostly  upon  land,  and  that  the  weather  in  that  part  of  the  world  is 
so  severe  that  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  efloct  a  landing  upon  or  near 
the  rookeries.  So  far  as  deponent  knows,  there  is  no  protection  of  any 
kind  for  seals  at  Gape  Horn  other  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
difficulty  of  landing  in  order  to  kill  the  seals,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  weather. 

III.  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. — ^Prom  this  locality  a  small  but  steady  num- 
ber of  skins  have  been  obtained  during  many  years  last  past.  These 
skins  are  not  consigned  to  deponent's  £*m,  but  to  other  persons  in  Lon- 
don whose  catalogues  are  published,  and  have  been  examined  from 
time  to  time  by  deponent;  and  deponent  is  informed  and  believes  from 
such  examination  of  catalogues  that  the  number  of  skins  obtained  from 
this  source  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  about  5,000  per  annum.  ^ 

Deponent  understands  that  the  seals  from  which  these  skins  are 
obtained  are  likewise  killed  mostly  upon  land,  and  he  is  also  informed 
that  some  regulations  for  the  protection  of  seal  life  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  regulating  the  killing  of  seal  in  that  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  have  been  established  by  the  government  of  the  said  colony, 
but  what  those  regulations  are,  if  any  such  exist,  deponent  is  not  in  a 
position  to  state. 

In  addition  to  the  supplies  from  the  above-mentioned  sources,  from 
1,000  to  2,000  skins  are  obtained  annually  in  Australasia,  which  includes 
New  Zealand. 

lY,  The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  market  at  the  present 

time,  and  for  many  years  last  past,  are  the  fol- 
lowing. JEmil  Teichmann,p.  678. 

(a)  What   are   known   as   the  Alaska  catch, 

which  are  the  skins  of  male  seals,  killed  upon  Bt.  Paul  and  St.  Georges 
Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

(b)  The  Copper  catch  which  come  from  the  seals  killed  upon  the 
Bussiani  slands  of  Copper  and  Bering,  called  the  Commander  Islands, 
which  are  located  in  the  Russian  part  of  Bering  Sea,  and  also  the  Kob- 
ben  Island,  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  all  which  are  also  the  skins  of  male 
seals. 

(o)  The  Northwest  catch.  These  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught  in  the 
open  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

Deponent  ftirther  says  that,  commercially  siieaking,  the  seal  skins 
now  coming  upon  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  obtained  principally  from  threecatches,  known  c.  A.  WUHamMf  p,  637. 
as  the  Copper,  the  Alaska,  and  the  Northwest 
catches.  The  first  includes  the  skins  taken  by  the  Russian  Sealskin 
Company  from  the  Islands  of  Copper  and  Bering,  known  as  the  Com- 
mander Islands;  also  from  Eobben  Island  in  the  Ohkotsk  Sea.  The 
Bobben  Island  skins  difi'er  from  those  of  the  Commander  Islands.  The 
Alaska  catch  includes  the  seals  killed  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the 
lessees  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Northwest  catch  inidxsA^^XaVi^^iftRt^ 
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caught  in  the  open  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  exclusively,  by  what  sn 

^nown  as  poaching  vessels,  and  are  distinguiHhed  finom  the  Alaska  catch 

by  the  fact  that  they  are  all  pierced  by  bullet,  buckslioti  or  spear,  and 

If  !  I  are  almost  all  females.  ^ 


'U 


1 


The  seal  life  of  to-day  available  for  commercial  purposes  is  centered 
in  three  localities. 

(1)  The  Lobos  Islands,  sitnated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the  Uruguay  Rq>nbli€ 

C.  A,  WiOiafMf  p.  542.  and  by  that  Grovemment  leased  to  private  parties 

for  the  sum  of  $6,000  per  annum  and  some  stipu- 
lated charges.    The  annual  product  in  skins  is  about  12,000. 

The  skin^  are  of  rather  inferior  quality.  Insufficient  restrictions  an 
placed  upon  the  lessees  in  regard  to  the  number  of  skins  permitted  to 
be  taken  annually,  consequently  there  is  some  waste  ot  life;  neverthe- 
less, the  measure  of  protection  allowed  has  insured  the  preservatioQ  <^ 
the  "  rookery,''  and  will  continue  so  to  do. 

(2)  Kommandorski  Couple^  which  consists  of  the  islands  of  Copper 
and  Bering,  near  the  coast  of  Kamchatka,  in  that  portion  of  Bering 
Sea  pertaining  to  Bussia.  These  islands  yield  about  40,000  skins  per 
annum  of  good  quality,  and  are  guarded  by  carefully  restrictive  ndes 
as  to  the  killing  of  seal,  analogous  to  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  same  subject. 

The  right  to  take  seals  upon  them  is  leased  by  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment to  an  association  of  American  citizens,  who  also  hold  the  lease 
of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
control  and  direct  the  business  in  fur-seal  skins  for  the  common  advan- 
tage and  benefit  of  all  parties  in  interest.  These  islands  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  ^^  worked  "  at  all  for  salted  seal  skins  prior  to  the  ces- 
sion of  Alaska  by  Bussia  to  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
Government  now  profits  by  the  industry  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  iD 
per  cent  collected  on  the  '^  dressed  skins  "  returned  to  this  country  from 
the  London  market.  From  1873  to  1887,  inclusive,  this  return  bas 
been  121,275  skins. 

(:i)  The  Pribilof  group  consists  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St 
George,  and  is  a  Government  reservation  in  that  part  of  Bering  Sea 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Bussia,  together  with  and  a  part  of 
Alaska.  So  exhaustive  an  account  of  these  islands  and  their  seal  life 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1874,  and  since  intimately  connected  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  account  has  been  made  a  part  of  Tenth  Censod 
Ecport,  that  it  would  be  intrusive  here  to  attempt  to  supplement  aughtp 
and  therefore  only  generalizations  based  on  said  report,  and  such  state- 
ments of  life  and  procedure  on  the  islands  to-day  are  presented  as  may 
be  pertinent  in  this  connection. 

These  islands  are  places  of  annual  resort  for  the  largest  herd  of  for 
i  I    I  seal  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the  only  one  of  great  importance 

i      ^  now  existing.    After  most  careM  examination,  Mr.  Elliott  estimate 

their  numbers  at  over  4,500,000.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  infla- 
ences  which  act  for  or  against  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  life  of 
this  vast  body,  taking  into  account  the  killing  of  100,000  annually  f(X 
their  skins,  Mr.  Elliott  says:  <<  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  quitecon- 
fidently  that  under  the  present  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
sealing  interest  on  these  islands,  the  increase  or  the  diminution  of  the 
life  wHl  amount  to  nothing;  that  the  seals  will  continue  for  all  time 


j. 


I 


I 
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about  the  same  number  and  condition."  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
new  influences  for  destruction  are  brought  in,  seal  life  would  be  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  to  the  effectiveness  of  said  influences. 

Exhibit  B. 

(Trom  G.  H.  LamiMon  ft  Go.  to  0.  A.  WilUams,  Anguat  22, 1889.] 

Loin)ON,  64  Queen  Street,  E.  0., 

August  J2J2j  1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  10th 
instant,  inclosing  draft  of  a  paper  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  on  merchant  marine  and  fisheries.  C,  A.  wniiaiMf  guoHng 

We  have  read  the  paper  with  a  great  deal  of  ^-^-  ^^^P^on  f  Co.,  p. 
interest  and  consider  that  it  places  the  matter  in 
a  thoroughly  impartial  way  before  its  readers.  It  has  been  so  care- 
fully prepared  and  goes  into  all  details  so  fully  that  we  can  add  but 
little  to  it.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  to  which  we  beg  to 
draw  your  attention,  and  which  you  will  find  marked  in  red  ink  on  the 
paper. 

When  speaking  of  the  supply  of  fur-seal  skins  we  would  suggest 
mentioning  the  following  localities: 

(1)  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. — ^From  some  islands  off  this  cape,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Cape  Government,  a  yearly  sup])ly  of  from  5,000  to 
8,000  skins  is  derived.  All  these  skins  come  to  the  London  market, 
part  of  them  being  sold  at  public  auction,  the  remainder  being  dressed 
and  dyed  for  account  of  the  owners. 

(2)  Japan. — The  supply  from  this  source  has  varied  very  much  of 
late  years,  amounting  sometimes  to  15,000  skins  a  year,  at  others  to 
only  5,000.  Last  year,  we  understand,  the  Japanese  Government 
passed  stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  killing  and  importation  of  seals, 
with  the  view  of  protecting  seal  life  and  encouraging  rookeries,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  this  year  very  few  skins  have  come  forward. 

(3)  Vancouvera  Island. — For  many  years  past,  indeed  long  before  the 
formation  of  the  Alaska  Company,  regular  supplies  of  fur-seals  in  the 
salted  and  parchment  state,  have  come  to  the  London  market,  killed 
mostly  off  Cape  Flattery.  The  quantity,  we  should  say,  has  averaged 
at  least  10,000  per  annum.  This  catch  takes  place  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  and  we  believe  that  the  animals  from  which  these 
Bkins  are  derived  are  the  females  of  the  Alaska  seals,  just  the  same  as 
those  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Had  this  quantity  been  materially  increased  we  feel  sure  that  the 
breeding  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  would  have  suffered  before  now;  but 
fortunately  the  catch  must  necessarily  be  a  limited  one,  owing  to  the 
stormy  time  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  made  and  the  dangerous  coast, 
where  the  seals  only  for  a  short  time  are  found.  It  must,  however,  be 
evident  .that  if  these  animals  are  followed  into  the  Bering  Sea  and 
hunted  down  in  a  calm  sea  in  the  quietest  months  of  the  year  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  quantity  of  females  might  be  taken,  and,  as  you  say, 
it  would  be  only  a  few  years  till  tiie  Alaska  seal  was  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

0.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. 

0.  A.  Williams,  Esq., 

Ifew  London, 

35BS 
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I  hereby  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  affidavit  a  table,  mailed 

A,  giving  the  number  of  seals  killed  eacb  day  <b 
Ckoi.  J.  Oof,  p,  118.     the  island  of  St.  Paul  during  the  years  1889  ud 

1890  up  to  the  20th  day  of  July. 
I  also  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  affidavit  a  table,  marked  B, 
showing  the  killing  of  seals  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  up  to  July  20,  for 
the  years  1870  to  1890,  inclusive,  compiled  from  the  records  kept  at  tbe 
Government  house  on  St.  Paul  Island. 


k.— Table  $kowing  ike  kilUng  of  fkr-eeaU  <m  St,  PmU  leland  up  to  Jul^  »,  1890,  if  ik 

North  ^flMTtcaii  CommeroUU  Company^ 


VILLAGB  KILLING  OBOUKD. 


Date. 


1889. 
Jane  5. 
10. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

ao. 

». 
24. 
25. 
2t. 

27. 


i 

I' 


29. 


Total. 


7idy    1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Total 


Kumber 
kiUed. 


201 

120 

947 

788 

840 

895 

1«161 

1,561 

253 

1,353 

2,578 

979 

1,314 

311 

1,349 

1,038 


15,162 


1, 
1, 
1. 
1, 

1, 

2, 

1, 
8, 
1. 
1, 
8, 
2, 
1. 


023 
834 
841 
716 
255 
802 
814 
314 
654 
004 
006 
085 
911 
931 
046 
017 
918 


26,666 


1890. 
June  6. 
11. 
13. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
80. 


Total 


July    1 


kiSai 


n 

IT 
HE 

n 

a 

K 
S 

4S 

m 
ii: 
» 

91 


4.4S 


2 

se 

8 

13 

4 

4i4 

5 '/.]'."" 

SI 

7 

411 

8 i;i; 

3R 

9 

16 

10 

n 

12 

e 

18 

81 

14 

M 

16 

as 

17 

sa 

18 

9 

19 

9o( 

20 

«a 

Total 

lUl 
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A. — Table  ahomng  the  killing  of  fur-eeaU  on  St,  Paul  Island,  etc, — Continaed. 

NORTHEAST  POINT  KILLING  GROUND. 


Date. 


one  17 

18 

19 

21 

34 

25 

26 

37 

28 

29 

Jolj    1 

2 

4 

6 

6 

8 

9 

10 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

ToUd 


Number 
killed. 


1,054 

1,270 
494 

1,205 
754 

1,407 
441 
844 
479 
335 


1,200 

968 

1,559 

1,524 

376 

914 

641 

800 

793 

1.838 

1,156 

948 

1,282 

834 

243 


15,076 


Date. 

t 


Number 
killed. 


1890. 

JuBe  17 

18 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

30 

July  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 , 

19 

20 

Total . . 


10 

78 
438 

96 
179 
205 
166 
230 

79 

98 

131 
96 
180 
821 
74 
836 
879 
271 
112 
658 
245 
312 
485 
405 
446 
556 


6,007 


RECAPITULATION. 
Total  number  of  fwr-eeal  IrilM  (y  Ueeoee  on  8t,  Paul  Island  from  June  1  to  July  tO, 

1889 65.180 

1890 17,105 

B.-~7a62«  tikomng  the  beginning  of  each  sealing  season  on  the  islands  of  St,  Paul  and  St. 
Gtwrgefrom  1870  to  1890,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  fur-seals  accepted  by  the  lessees 
^  to  July  20  of  each  year. 


IS70. 

*71. 

«72. 

«73. 

«74 

875. 

876. 

877, 

878 


Year. 


St.  Paul. 


Sen«oD 
began — 


SkioB  ao- 
oepted. 


St.  George. 


Season  !  Skins  ao- 
began—     cepted. 


Total 

■kins  ao- 

oepted. 


8«I. 
8S3. 

I486. 

1887. 

1888 

t^89. 

L8I0. 


June 


1 
1 

a 

3 
1 
3 
4 
8 
2 
1 
6 
2 
4 
3 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
6 


29,788 
65.499 
68.  0.'i5 
88,058 
83,890 
69,367 
58, 732 
78, 570 
80,572 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 
60. 101 
8;{,  092 
70, 451 

72.  lliO 
77, 3S9 

73.  808 
88,485 
16,833 


June 


4 

8 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
3 
3 
9 
« 
4 
4 
1 
8 
9 

e 

4 
2 


12,604 
21,563 
17, 862 

8,554 
10,000 
10,000 
15.000 
16, 709 
20,560 
20,000 
20.000 
20. 000 
11.  \%\ 
11, 152 
15,000 
13.335 
13,  381 
13, 187 
13, 138 

4,112 


42.392 
87.062 
85.397 
96.612 
93,890 
79,367 
73,732 
95,379 
101,141 
100,000 
100.000 
100,000 
71.224 
94,244 
85.451 
85,455 
90,770 
86,995 
78.  623 
20,945 
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Maa  HtUbronner^  p.  117« 

SEAX-SKIK  SBCORD  07  ST.  PAITL  ISLAND,  ALASKA,  1071  TO  1881. 

Showk^  iKB  daU9f  the  rookerie»  from  whiek  the  Meals  were  driven,  and  the  nmmber  I 
from  eetch  drove,  except  that  the  oateh  at  Northeast  Point  is  entered  weekly,  wH 
dnignaHng  the  partieularj^t  of  that  rookery  from  which  the  animal*  were  diiven. 


1871. 


May  15.  Reef  aud  Tolstoy 175 

24.  Reef 243 

June   I.Tolstoy 578 

2.  Reef 220 

5.  Reef 904 

6.  English  Bay 1,680 

9.  Southwest  Bay 969 

10.  Southwest  Bay 1,730 

13.  Reef 861 

15.  English   Bay    and  Tol- 
stoy    1,130 

18.  Reef 1,387 

20.  Southwest  Bay 1,069 

20.  Southwest  Bay 901 

22.  Lukanan 1,283 

23.  Tolstoy 495 

24.  Reef 791 

24,'  Northeast  Point !'..""."!  2,653 

27.  English  Bay 259 

28.  English  Bay    and   Tol- 

stoy 2,128 

29.  Reef 1,006 

30.  Tolstoy 274 

July    I.Tolstoy 914 

3.  Northeast  Point 2, 038 

5.  Reef  and  Lukanan 808 

6.  Reef  and  Lukanan 2, 815 

7.  Reef 1,187 

8.  Reef 751 

17.  Zoltoy 1,029 

21.  Lukanan  and  Tolstoy  . .  1, 922 

22.  Northeast  Point 3,352 

22.  Ketovy 778 

24.  Zoltoy 1,172 

26.  Lukanan 1,788 

28.  Northeast  Point 3, 836 

28.  Tolstoy 1,3.8 

31.  Lukanan 650 

Aug.  11.  Zoltoy 205 

18.  Zoltoy 150 


Aug.  24. 

29. 
Sept.  4. 

11. 

13. 

18. 

26. 

Oct.    2. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

13. 

14. 
16. 
17. 
19. 

12. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
21. 

25. 

27. 

27. 

28. 

28. 

28. 
Nov.    6. 

16. 
Deo.  19. 

80. 


Zoltoy 

Zoltoy 

Ketovy 

Zoltoy 

Northeast  Point 

Zoltoy 

Zoltoy 

Lukanan 

Halfway  Point 1, 

Ketovy 1, 

English    Bay   and    Tol- 
stoy      1,; 

English  Bay    and   Tol- 
stoy     1,: 

Reef 

Lukanan i 

Reef I 

English    Bay  and   Tol- 

stoy^ I, 

English    Bay  and   Tol- 
stoy      2, 

Northeast  Point 1^  • 

Northeast  Point 

Northeast  Point 1,' 

English    Bay  and   Tol- 
stoy      3,' 

English    Bay  and   Tol- 
stoy      2, 

Reef 

Ketovy 1,^ 

Reef I 

Northeast  Point S,  < 

English  Bay 2,1 

Reef ' 

English  Bay ! 

Reef ( 

English  Bay ^ 
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ifiiol-fMo  reeord  of  St.  Paul  IsUumI,  Ala$ka,  1871  to  1889,  0<o.— Continned. 


lers. 


May  14. 

24. 

June  1. 

3. 

5. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
29. 
Jnly   2. 

5. 

6. 

6. 

9. 
12. 


Reef 227 

Reef.. 455 

Reef 759 

Tolstoy 278 

Reef 293 

Tolstoy 209 

Southwest  Bay 1,607 

Reef 662 

English  Bay 1,780 

Tolstoy  and  Lukanan ...  1, 048 

Northeast  Point 4, 003 

Reef 702 

Zoltoy 388 

English  Bay 2,826 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,166 

Lnkanau 1, 702 

Northeast  Point 5, 014 

Lakanan 524 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 910 

EnglikhBay 4,615 

Tolstoy 1,315 

Lukanan 318 

Northeast  Point 5, 109 

Lukanan 798 

Zoltoy 1,839 

English  Bav 3,259 

Northeast  Point 5. 1 17 

Zoltoy 1,640 

English  Bay 3,135 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy ....  2, 060 


July  13. 

16. 

16. 

18. 

19. 

19. 

22. 

25. 

25. 

29. 
Aug.  6. 

14. 

16. 

19. 

29. 
Sept.  6. 

13. 

20. 
Oct.  10. 

22. 

28. 

29. 

31. 

31. 

Nov.  29. 

Dec.   5. 

6. 


English  Bav 2,819 

Zoltoy 1,133 

Halfway  Point 1,  &59 

English  Bay 2,313 

Northeast  Point 4, 204 

Lukanan 836 

Zoltoy 628 

Zoltoy 1,369 

English  Bay 2,070 

Zoltoy 10 

Zoltoy 119 

Zoltoy 87 

Northeast  Point 20 

Zoltoy 112 

Lukanan 151 

Lukanan 55 

Lukanan 29 

Lukanan 11 

Lukanan 10 

Lukanan 17 

English  Bay 1,255 

English  Bay  and  Reef  . .  664 

English  Bay  and  Reef  . .  11 

Northeast  Point 1, 680 

Tolstoy 395 

Reef 66 

Tohjtoy  391 


75,352 


1873. 


May  23, 

23. 

Jane  3. 

4. 

6. 

11. 

12. 
14. 
14. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
23. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
Jnly   1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

5. 


Southwest  Bay 96 

Reef 188 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 796 

Southwest  Bay 700 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 916 

English   and  Southwest 

Bays 2,445 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1, 656 

English  Bay 2,016 

Northeast  Point 3, 242 

Tolstoy 1,758 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 455 

Lukanan 663 

Southwest  Bay 8, 910 

Zoltoy 650 

Tolstoy 1,787 

Northeast  Point 3, 410 

English  Bay 3,137 

Reef  and  Lukanan 2, 191 

Zoltoy 1,142 

Northeast  Point 5, 020 

Tolstoy 1,838 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 2, 322 

English  Bay 1,927 

Zoltoy 2,194 

Zoltoy 693 

Northeast  Point 4,662 


July  7. 
9. 
9. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

19. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

23. 
Aug.  4. 

19. 

25. 

Sept.  1. 

9. 

Oct.  25. 

Dec.    9. 

20. 

80. 


Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 1, 502 

English  Bay 2,485 

Northeast  Point 1, 614 

Tolstoy 917 

Zoltoy 1,228 

Lukanan 1, 540 

English  Bay 1,553 

Zoltoy •. 925 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy 1,045 

Northeast  Point 5,696 

English  Bay 752 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy 1, 926 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy 446 

Northeast  Point. 2, 725 

Zoltoy 173 

Zoltoy 144 

Zoltoy.. 65 

Lukanan 72 

Tolstoy 47 

Tolstoy 25 

Tolstoy 11 

Tolstoy 135 

Tolstoy 855 

Tolstoy 242 

75, 437 
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SeaUaUn  record  of  81.  Paul  Uland,  AUuha,  1871  to  1889,  0fo.— Gantiniied. 


April  27. 
May     6. 

19. 

25. 

90. 
June    3. 

8. 
4. 

6. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
13. 

13. 
13. 
15. 
17. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
23. 
25. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
27. 


Northeast  Point 14 

Southeast  Bay. 4^*^ 

Reef 336 

Reef 303 

Reef 217 

English  and  Southwest 

Bays 2,391 

Reef 538 

English  Bay  and   Tol- 
stoy    556 

Northeast  Point 4, 062 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 638 

English  and  Southwest 

Bays 1,897 

Tohitoy 634 

Reef 540 

English  and  Southwest 

Bays 1,982 

Tolstoy 620 

Northeast  Point 4, 724 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 889 

English  Bay  and    Tol- 
stoy   2,689 

Zoltoy 474 

Southwest  Bay 1,665 

Southwest  Bay 1, 750 

Tolstoy  and  Lnckanan . .  2, 563 

Zoltoy 470 

Northeast  Point 7, 212 

Zoltov  and  Luckanan . .  3, 977 

English  Bay 2,688 

English  Bay 580 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1, 913 

Lnkanan 1, 321 

Northeast  Point 8;  129 


Jane  30. 
July    1. 

3. 

8. 

4. 

4. 

6. 

8. 

9. 

9. 
10. 
10. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
17. 
23. 
28. 

5. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
Sept.  7. 
16. 
25. 

1. 

19. 

29. 

Dec  17. 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Tolstoy  and  Zoltoy  ....  1, 

English  Bay 2, 

Zoltoy  and  Lnckanan . .  2, 

Tolstoy 1, 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan... 

Northeast  Point 3, 

Tolstoy 1, 

English  Bay 2, 

Zoltoy 1, 

Lnckanan  and  Tolstoy.  1, 

Zoltoy 

Northeast  Point 3, 

Tolstoy  and  Lnkanan..  1, 

English  Bay 2, 

Zoltoy 

Luckanan 1,1 

Zoltoy I 

•  Luckanan I 

Northeast  Point 4,< 

Zoltoy 

Zoltoy 

Zoltoy ] 

Zoltoy ] 

Zoltoy ] 

Zoltoy ] 

Zoltoy 

Zoltoy 1 

Zoltoy 1 

Zoltoy 

Reef 1 

Reef 1 

Reef 1,4 

"5^2 
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Sealskin  record  of  St  Fakl  Island,  Ahuha,  1871  to  1889,  eto.— Gontixiiiad. 


D. 

8. 

b. 

10. 

16. 

IT. 

6. 

*y 

6. 

6. 

10. 

14. 

18. 

24. 

31. 

me 

1. 

2. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

10. 

12. 
12. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
18. 

19, 
19. 
21, 
22. 
23. 
24. 


NoTtheMt  Point 25 

Northeast  Point 9 

Northeast  Point 6 

Northeast  Point 16 

Southwest  Bay 178 

Southwest  Bay 311 

Northeast  Point 9 

Northeast  Point 20 

Reef 143 

Reef 656 

Reef 492 

Tolstoy 204 

Southwest  Bay 1, 198 

Zoltoy  and  Tolstoy  ....  692 
Zoltoy.    Tolstoy,    and 

Reef 710 

Southwest  and  English 

Bav 1,560 

Southwest  and  English 

Bay 1,456 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 631 

Northeast  Point 4, 052 

Tolstoy 739 

Halfway  Point 2, 115 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 707 

Lnkanan 452 

Southwest  and  English 

Bays 8,300 

Zoltoy 1,363 

Northeast  Point 5, 252 

Tolstoy 1,830 

Zoltov 1,149 

English  Bay 3,007 

Lnkanan 262 


June 


July 


Aug, 


Oct. 
Nov. 


26.  Southwest  B%y 4,036 

26.  Northeast  Point .......  7, 323 

28.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 1, 526 

30.  English  Bay 3,925 

1.  Lnkanan  and  Zoltoy ...  2, 534 

3.  Northeast  Point 5, 020 

6.  Zoltoy 1,248 

8,  English  Bay 3,365 

9.  Tolstoy 2,097 

10,  Ketovy 1,125 

10.  Northeast  Point 5, 935 

13.  Zoltoy 1,565 

14.  Tolstoy 1,810 

14.  Ketovy 746 

15.  English  Bay 2,700 

16.  Zoltoy 1,206 

17.  Northeast  Point 7, 439 

17.  Northeast  Point 27 

17.  Zoltoy 637 

28.  Zoltov 159 

4.  Zoltoy 235 

14.  Ketovy 191 

22.  Zoltoy 159 

2.  Zoltoy 101 

11.  Zoltoy 78 

22.  Zoltoy 41 

80.  Zoltoy 63 

12.  Zoltoy 55 

5.  Reef 155 

18.  Tolstoy 1,985 

27.  Southwest  Bay 9 

90,036 


1870. 


^ID.  12. 

Uy  23. 

30. 
nofi  3. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8, 
10. 
10. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
24. 
26. 
28. 


Tolstoy  and  Southwest 

Bays 709 

Southwest  Bay 897 

Reef 223 

Southwest  Bay 188 

Reef 836 

Reef 673 

Tolstoy 468 

Southwest  Bay 666 

Zoltoy 173 

Northeast  Point 1, 585 

Zoltoy 868 

Halfway  Point 811 

Tolstoy 885 

Zoltoy  and  Reef 624 

Southwest  Bay 2,641 

Northeast  Point 3, 120 

Zoltoy 2,942 

Tolstoy  Hill 3,161 

Zoltoy 480 

Northeast  Point 6,193 

Southwest  Bay 4,503 

Zoltoy 862 

English  Bay 8,017 

Zoltoy 1,442 


July    1. 

4. 
5. 

7. 

8. 

8. 
10. 
10. 
21. 
29. 
Aug.    2. 

10." 

17. 

23. 

Sept.  1. 

9. 

16, 
Nov.  24. 

25. 
Deo.  14. 


Northeast  Point 7,000 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill .  4, 495 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 2, 644 

Tolstoy 2,846 

English  Bay 2,267 

Northeast  Point 8, 116 

Lnkanan 2,126 

Zoltoy 2,039 

Tolstoy 1,974 

Zoltoy 53 

Zoltoy 1,040 

Tolstoy 2,139 

Lnkanan 1, 538 

Zoltoy 120 

Ketovy 129 

Ketovy 207 

Zoltoy 163 

Ketovy 50 

Zoltoy 9 

Southwest  Bay 376 

Southwest  Bay 127 

Tolstoy 675 

77,900 


552 


Dl  THE  PBESKNT. 


record  of  Si,  PrntU  nUud,  AlmokM,  187 J  to  1889,  €te.-<knitiinicd. 


M-y  22. 

Jane   4. 

5. 

8. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 


Reef 832 

Reef 546 

Sonthwest  and  English 

Bay 796 

Soatnwedt  and  English 

Bay ly  696 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 446 

Halfway  Poini 1, 092 

Southwest  and  English 

Bay 1,647 

Tolstoy  and  Lnkanan..  1,506 

Zoltoy 1,092 

Zoltoy 1,011 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  HUl  1,458 

Southwest  Bay 1,631 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan  ...  1, 172 

Halfway  Point 1, 224 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 050 

Northeast  Point 5,965 

Zoltoy 1,250 

Halfway  Point 430 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  2, 020 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan  ...  1, 396 

English  Bay 2,166 

Tohitoy  and  Middle  Hill  1,915 


Jane  30. 
Jnly    2. 

8. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

9. 

10. 

10. 

14. 

27. 

Ang.    6. 

*   11. 

20. 

30. 

Sept.  12. 

Nov.  18. 

27. 

29. 

Dec.  22. 


Northeast  Pofaif 6,449 

Zoltoy 1,849 

Tolstoy  and  Lnkanan  . .  1, 534 
English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,522 

Ketovy  and  Lnkanan ...  2, 279 

Northeut  Point 5,660 

Zoltoy 1,113 

Zoltoy 495 

Tohitoy  and  Middle  Hill  2,m 

Northeast  Point 2, 172 

Zoltoy 1,WI 

Zoltoy 75 

Zoltoy 142 

Zoltoy 168 

Zoltoy 176 

Zoltoy 108 

Zoltov 52 

Zoltoy 201 

Sonthwest  Bay 1,241 

Sonthwest  Bay 839 

Northeast  Point 20 


lers. 


May  20.  Seal  Lion  Rook 205 

30.  Sonthwest  Bay  and  ToK 

stoy 708 

June  8.  Reef 857 

11.  Southwest  Bay  and  Tol- 

stoy    2,407 

12.  Reef 556 

13.  Southwest  and  English 

Bays 1,098 

14.  Tolstoy 887 

15.  Ketovy  and  Zoltoy 1, 282 

17.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 501 

18.  Southwest  and  English 

Bays 2,271 

19.  Ketovy,    Lnkanan,  and 

Zoltoy 992 

20.  Tolstov  and  Middle  Hill  1, 731 

21.  Southwest  Bay 1,457 

22.  Zoltoy  and  Lukanan...  1,309 
22.  Northeast  Point 5, 900 

24.  Halfway  Point 1,473 

25.  TolHtoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 552 

26.  Lukanan  and  Zoltoy  ...  1, 895 

27.  Sonthwest  and  English 

Bays  2,666 

28.  Ketovy  and  Zoltoy 1, 661 

29.  Tolstoy  and  Lukanan  ..  1, 130 


Jnne  29. 

Jnly    1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

6. 

8. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

10. 

12. 

13. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

18. 

30. 

Ang.  10. 

Nov.  26. 

28. 

Deo.  14. 


Northeast  Point 6,375 

Halfway  Point 2,237 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy %^ 

Lnkanan 791 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 2,010 

Tolstoy 2,622 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy X^^ 

Northeast  Point 7,231 

Halfway  Point 484 

Lnkanan  and  Ketovy...      886 

Zoltoy 2,288 

Zoltoy 91R 

Northeast  Point 8,322 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  HUl    3,600 

Zoltoy 2,101 

Tolstoy 1,986 

Zoltoy 2,337 

Zoltoy 1,549 

Lukanan 272 

Zoltoy 804 

Zoltoy 294 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 1,128 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 815 

Northeast  Point 183 


82,152 
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etdl-Mm  rtoori  of  St.  Paml  Iilond,  Alatta,  IS71  to  1889,  alo.— ContlDaed. 


lay  20.  SoDthvMt  and  Engliih 

BttVB 

36.  Reef 

one  2.  Reef 

7.  Engliah  utd  Soatbweat 


9.  Heef 

10.  Hatfnay  Point 

11.  Sonthwest  and  English 

Bays 

12.  ToUtaj 

14.  Soathwest  Ba;  and  Mid- 
dle Hill 

13.  Reef,    Zoltoy.   and    K«- 


1,627 

434 

1,188 

1,462 


16.  Halfway  Point 

17.  Sonthweat  Ba;  and  Mid- 

dle Hill 

18.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and   Ke- 

19.  Soathweat  and  Engliah 

20.  Tolstoy andMiddleHiVL 

21.  Lnkanan,    Ketovy,   and 

Reef 

21.  Northeaat  Point 

23.  TolatoyandHidiUeHill. 

24.  Soathweat  and  English 

Bays 

25.  Reef,   Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 

tovy   

26.  Tolitoy.MiddleHill.and 

Zoltoy -■. 

ST.  Halfway  Point 


1,110 

26. 

29. 

Ang.    2. 

1,053 

28. 

Nov.  13. 

27. 

1,822 

Dee.     a 

Lnkanan,    Ketory,  and 

Zoltoy 1,306 

Northeaat  Point 7, 042 

ToUtuvand  HiddleHill.  2, 617 

English  Bay 2,148 

Zotloy  aud  Lnkannn  ...  1, 885 

Tolstoy  and  Ketovy  ....  1,  B32 

English  Bay S,  106 

Lnkansnand  Ketovy...  1,168 

Northeast  Point 9,083 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill .  1, 528 
Lnkanan,   Ketory,    and 

Zoltoy 1,920 

Lnkanan,   Ketovy,    and 

Zoltoy 983 

Tolstoy 948 

Northeast  Point 5, 599 

Zoltoy 2,  K)2 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 1,283 

Tolstoy,  Middle  Hill,  and 

Lukanan 2,282 

Zoltoy 434 

Zoltoy 429 

Zoltoy 237 

Zoltoy 171 

Zoltoy 3 

Beef 70. 

Beef 162 

Reef 815 

Reef 1,144 

Northeast  Point 62 

Zoltoy 131 

81,004 


554 


IN  THE  PBESENT. 


Seal-akin  record  of  8U  Paul  Island,  AUuha,  1871  to  1889,  eto.— Continued. 


18SO. 


May  14. 

22. 

29. 

June  1. 

8. 

9. 

11. 

12. 

14. 
16. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
19. 

21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 

26. 

.26. 
28. 
29. 


Southwest  Bay 206 

Reef 225 

Northeast  Point 19 

Reef 216 

Southwest  Bay 1,496 

Reef 926 

Tolstoy      and     Englifih 

Bay 884 

Southwest  and  English 

Bays 762 

Halfway  Point 1, 204 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 763 

Southwest  and  English 

Bays 990 

Reef,   Zoltoy,  and   Ke- 

tovy 703 

Tolstoy     and     English 

Bay 1,618 

Northeast  Point 5, 277 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 801 

Halfwav  Point 1, 459 

Reef,    Zoltoy,    and   Ke- 

tovy 1,036 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill .  1, 701 
Reef,   Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 

tovy 1,437 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,680 

Reef,  Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 

tovy 1,062 

Northeast  Point 6, 201 

Halfway  Point 1, 514 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan ....  1, 743 


Jane  30.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill 
July  1.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill. 

2.  English  Bay 

3.  Northeast  Point 

8.  Zoltoy,   Reef,    and    Ke- 

tovy 

5.  Halfway  Point 

5.  Lnkanan  and  Ketovy  . . . 

6.  Zoltoy 

7.  Tolstoy  and  Lnkanan. .. 

8.  Reef,  Ketovy,  and   Zol- 

toy   

9.  Middle  Hill  and  Luka- 

nan   

10.  Northeast  Point 

10.  Zoltoy,      Ketovy,      and 

Lukanan 

12.  Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 

13.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill. 

14.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

nan   

15.  Middle  Hill  and  Ketovy. 

16.  English  Bay 

17.  Zoltoy 

80.  Zoltoy 

31.  Zoltoy 

Aug.  19.  Zoltoy 

Oct.  25.  English  Bay 

Nov.29.  EnglishBay 

Dec.  8.  Reef 

9.  Southwest  Bay 

81.  Northeaat  Point 


2,297 
1,621 
2,373 
7,167 

1,386 

789 

651 

1,577 

1,^4 

2,218 

1.426 
7,073 

1,221 

817 

1,763 

2,638 

1,834 

2,461 

531 

228 

218 

851 

60 

480 

1,126 

13 

125 

78^923 
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Smd-Mn  record  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  1371  to  1889,  «to.— Continued. 


Jan.    1. 

3. 
May  29. 
Jane  6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
14. 
16. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
24. 

25. 

25. 
27. 

28. 

29. 

SO. 

July    1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


Tolstoy  and  Beef 919 

Tolatoy 122 

Reef 171 

Reef  and  Zolto  y 421 

English  and  Sonthwest 

Bays 1,225 

Reef 149 

Rocky  Point 474 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 195 

English   and  Sonthwest 

Bays 2,886 

Lnkanan,  Reef,  and  Zol- 
toy   723 

Halfway  Point 639 

Tolstoy  and  English  Bay .  1, 225 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan 1, 614 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  1, 491 

Tolstoy  and  English  Bay.  2, 058 

Zoltoy 1,163 

Halfway  Point 638 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 2,438 

Middle    Hill,   Lnkanan, 

and  Zoltoy 1,275 

Northeast  Point 4, 196  ' 

English    Bay   and    Tol-  | 

stoy 1,252 

Sonthwest  and  English 

Bays 1,919 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan 1, 604 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan 3, 000  i 

Tolstoy,     Middle     Hill, 

and  Ketovy 1,134 

Halfway  Point 943 

Northeast  Point 7, 369 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

mU 2,285 


July  5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
8. 
9. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 

16. 
18. 

19. 
20. 

Ang.  1. 

5. 

16. 

Nov.   5. 

16. 

17. 

21. 

Dec.    7. 

9. 


Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 1, 129 

English  and  Southwest 

Bays 3,447 

Tolstoy  and  Zoltoy 1, 890 

Halfway  Point 1, 1 18 

Northeast  Point 6, 371 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,630 

Tolstoy,      Zoltoy,     and 

Lu  kanan 3, 073 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 1,778 

English  Bay 1,471 

Tolstoy,   Lnkanan,   and 

Zoltoy 3,558 

Lnkanan,    Ketovy,    and 

Zoltoy 711 

Northeast  Point 16 

Tolstoy,    Lnkanan,    and 

Zoltoy 2,449 

English  Bay 2,300 

Tolstoy,   Lnkanan,   and 

Zoltoy 2,530 

Zoltoy 313 

Zoltoy 224 

Zoltoy 247 

Middle  Hill 180 

MiddleHUl 669 

Tolstoy 490 

Middle  Hill 461 

Southwest  Bay 1, 018 

Beef 1,385 


82,386 


i  III  THE  PSESBHT. 

AaUUMivoerd  of  SL  Paul  I$JAnM,  Atatlui,  1871  (•  IS90,  <<«.— Contiinied. 


May 

22.  Tolstoy 

22.  Northeait  Point 

8,  Reef  and  Zoltoy 

10.  Reetand  Zoltoy 

14.  Northeast  Point 

16.  Zoltoy     and      Halfway 

Poiit 

17.  Bonthweat  Bay  and  Zol- 

19.  Lnkanan,    Retovy,    and 
Reef 

21.  TolBtoy      and      Middlo 

22.  Reef,  Zoltoy,    and    K«. 

24.  Tolatoy      and     Middle 
Hill 

24.  Nortlieast  Point 

27.  Kuitlish  Bay  and  Mid- 

28;  Heefand  Zoltoy 

2Q.  Hiddlo    HiU    and    Tol- 
stoy   

80.  Hallway  Point 

Jnly    1.  Zoltoy.., 

1,458 

1,070 


Jnly    1.  NortheMt  Point 

3.  Southwest  Bay 

4.  EDglith  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

6.  Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 

6.  ToUtoy,  Middle  Hill,  and 

Zoltoy 

7.  English  Bay  and  Middle 
Hill 

8.  Halfway  Point 

8.  Northeast  Point 

10.  Zoltoy,     KetoTy, 
'.nkaii'"' 
toy, 

13.  Southwest  Bay 

14.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

BiU 

15.  Northeast  Point 

15.  Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan 

17.  EnKlub  Bay  ajid  Middle 

HiU 

17.  Northeast  Point 

1ft.  Zoltoy 

18.  Zoltoy,     KetOTy,     and 

SO.  SonthwestBay 

""    Zoltoy 

Zoltoy 

14.  Zoltoy    

Not.  17.  TolstoyandMiddleHUl. 

30.  Tolstoy 

Deo.    6.  Reef 

12.  Beef 


1,3T3 
l,9n 


2,50! 
4,03T 
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SetO^klm  reoard  «/  Si.  Fml  Ulamd,  AJa$ka,  1871  to  1889,  «ic.— Continaed. 


Jan.  1. 
May  20. 
June   4. 

6. 

9. 
11. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 


20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 
23. 
25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 

29. 
80. 
30. 

2. 

8. 


July 


Northeast  Point 19 

Southwest  Bay 227 

Tolatoy  and  Southwest 

Bay 690 

Halfway  Point 352 

Beef  and  Zoltoy 175 

Southwest   Bay 209 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  UiU  196 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 351 

Halfway  Point 252 

Southwest  Bay 490 

Tolstoy  and  Lnkanan..  434 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 341 

Southwest  Bay 417 

Tolstoy,    Middle  Hill, 

and  EnglUh  Bay 734 

Halfway  Point  uid Ln- 
kanan   904 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 955 

Middle   Hill  and   Eng- 
lish Bay 1,401 

Northeast  Point 3, 279 

Tolstoy  and  Lukanan..  1,078 
English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,428 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan . . .  838 
Southwest  and  English 

Bays 1,638 

Tolstoy,  Lnkanan,  and 

Zoltoy 1,607 

Middle  Hill  and  Zoltoy  1, 515 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy. . .  1, 191 

Northeast    Point 5,012 

Halfway  Point 1. 699 

Southwest  Bay 2,151 


July   4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
9. 
9. 
10. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

19. 

Aug.  1. 

20, 
Sept.  1. 

12. 
Nov.  5. 

26. 

27. 
Deo.  12. 

19. 


Middle  HiD  and  Tolstoy  1, 494 
Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 
nan   , 2,346 

Middle  Hill  and  Zoltoy.  1, 755 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan 935 

Northeast  Point 5,066 

Middle  Hill 1,161 

Middle  Hill,  Tolstoy,  and 

Zoltoy .^  1,923 

Lnkanan  and    Halfway 

Point 1,657 

Southwest  Bay 2, 440 

Middle  Hill  and  Tolstoy  2,126 
Middle    HUl    and  Eng- 
lish Bay 2,059 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy   1,115 

Southwest  Bay 1,873 

Bfiddle  Hill,    Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 1,782 

Middle  Hill,    Lnkanan, 

and  Zoltoy 101 

Zoltoy 190 

Zoltoy 154 

Zoltoy 197 

Zoltoy 112 

Zoltoy 53 

Reef 174 

Reef 155 

Tolstoy 84 

Reef 402 

Unef 421 


59,258 


558 


IN   THE   PRESEin?. 


SeaUihin  record  of  St.  Faul  Uland,  AUuka,  1S71  to  1S89,  tffo.— Continued. 


Jan     2. 

May  21. 

27. 

June  3. 

5. 

9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
21. 
23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

28. 
30. 

July    1. 

2. 


Reef 161 

Halfway  Point  and  Reef.  187 

Southwest  Bay  and  Reef.  427 

Reef 817 

Southwest  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy    767 

Halfway  PointandReef.  1, 238 

English  Bay 426 

Southwest  Bay  and  Half- 
way Point  1,356 

Middle  Hill  and  Zoltoy  .  864 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 771 

Tolstoy  and  Halfway 

Point 837 

Southwest  Bay 1,421 

English  Bay  and  Reef . .  1, 266 
Halfway    Point    and 

KetoTy 912 

English    Bay  and   Tol- 
stoy    486 

Southwest  Bay 1,786 

Zoltoy  and  Reef. 1, 115 

Northeast  Point 4, 074 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy    2,163 

Lukanan,  Reef,  and  Zol- 
toy    1,724 

Southwest  Bay 1, 194 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,528 

Zoltoy,   Reef,    and   Ke- 

tovy 1,827 

Tolstoy,    Middle    Hill, 

and  Lukanan 1, 500 

Northeast  Point 5, 134 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy   1,662 

Tolstoy,     Zoltoy,     and 

Lukanan 1,824 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

mU 1,884 


July   8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

9. 

10. 

12. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

18. 
19. 

21. 

Aug.  1. 
5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
Oct.  30. 
Nov.  10. 

24. 
Dec.    5. 

24. 


Southwest  Bay  and  Zol- 
toy      1,836 

Middle  Hill,  Tolstoy,  and 

Lukanan 1,51^ 

Reef,  Zoltoy,    and   Ke- 

tovy 1,249 

Northeast  Point 5,799 

Halfway  Point 1,934 

Reef,    Zoltoy,  and   Ke- 

tovy 2,067 

Southwest  Bay 1,966 

Northeast  Point 8,003 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HUl 1,915 

Middle   Hill,  Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 8^072 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy      2,515 

Southwest  Bay 2, 049 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HUl 1,523 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy  ...    1,777 
English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 1,868 

Northeast  Point 5,089 

Middle    Hill,    Lukanan, 

andZollioy 2,527 

English  Bay,  Zoltoy,  and 

Ketovy 1,907 

Zoltoy 229 

Zoltoy 89 

Zoltoy 66 

Zoltoy 84 

Zoltoy 57 

Zoltoy 33 

Tolstoy 115 

Tolstoy 108 

Zoltoy 487 

Reef 489 


S4»733 
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SeaUikin  record  of  St.  Faul  Island,  Alaska,  1871  to  1889,  etc.— Contmued. 


1886. 


^7    19. 

21. 

27. 

June    3, 

6. 

11. 

13. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 


20. 
22. 
23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 

27. 
29. 
30. 

1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
4. 
6. 
7. 


fuly 


SeaLionRock 127 

Sea  Lion  Rock 41 

Zoltoy 136 

Reef 48 

Reef 73 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 125 

Middle  Hill  and  Tolstoy  587 

Halfway  Point 741 

Reef  and  Lukanan 971 

Southwest  Bay 1,700 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 

fie  HiU 617 

Halfway      Point      and 

Lnkanan 1,307 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 986 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan...  789 
Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy   1,142 

Southwest  and  English 

bays 1,733 

Lnkanan,      Reef,     and 

Zoltoy 1,679 

Halfway  Point 1,372 

Lnkanan,   Zoltoy,    and 

Reef 1,328 

Northeast  Point 4,970 

Southwest  Bay 1,602 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,681 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan. . .  1, 782 
Middie  Uill  and  EngUsh 

Bay 1,456 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy   2,132 

Lnkanan  and  Zoltoy...  976 

Northeast  Point 4,152 

Southwest  Bay 1,271 

Englinh  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,663 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Deo. 


8.  Lukanan  and  Eetovy..  2,548 

9.  Middle  Hill 1,292 

10.  Halfway  Point 2,302 

10.  Northeast  Point 3,916 

13.  Southwest  Bay 2, 132 

14.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,692 

15.  Zoltoy 2,138 

16.  Halfway     Point      and 

Lukanan 2,137 

17.  Zoltoy 2,201 

18.  Reef  and  Middle  Hill. .  1, 552 
18.  Northeast  Point 4, 160 

20.  Southwest  Bay 1,590 

21.  Middle  Hill  and  English 

Bay... 2,720 

22.  Zoltoy,  Reef,  and  Luka- 

nan   2,739 

23.  Zoltoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 603 

23.  Northeast  Point 2,620 

24.  Halfway      Point     and 

Middle  HUl 2,495 

25.  Middle  Hill,  Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 2,212 

27.  Zoltoy  and  Ketovy....  983 

3.  Zoltoy 147 

12.  Zoltoy 178 

2L  Zoltoy 176 

5.  Zoltoy 44 

26.  Zoltoy .      53 

9.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 330 

2L  Reef 144 

4.  Reef 383 

17.  Reef 701 


85,395 
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SetO^hin  record  of  Si.  PmI  Uland,  Ala$ka,  Wl  to  ISS9,  ato.— Contumed 


X686. 


Jan.   21. 

29. 

May   17. 

28. 

June    4. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

19. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 
28. 
29. 

80. 

July     1. 

2. 
8. 
8. 
5. 

6. 


Sea  Lion  Rook 83 

Southwest  Bay... 49 

Sonthwest      Bay     and 

Reef 300 

Reef 153 

Reef 561 

Southwest     Bay      and 

Tolstoy 1,823 

Halfway  Point 299 

Keef  and  Zoltoy 633 

Tolstoy 214 

Lukanan  and  Reef 427 

Southwest  Bay 1,166 

English    Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy    8.50 

Halfway  Point 833 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 651 

Tolstoy       and    Middle 

HiU 1,064 

Northeast  Point 4,655 

Southwest  Bay 1,890 

English  Bay    and  Tol- 
stoy    1,006 

Halfway  Point 1,770 

Zoltoy 1,555 

Reef,  English  Bay,  and 

Tolstoy 2,158 

Northeast  Point 4, 295 

Southwest  Bay 1, 070 

English  Bay    and    Zol- 
toy    1,503 

Halfway      Point      and 

Lukanan 490 

English  Bay    and  Tol- 
stoy   1,318 

Southwest  Bay 856 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,259 

Northeast  Point 4, 544 

English  Bay  and   Tol- 
stoy    1,161 

Halfway  Point 942 


July 


Aug. 

Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


7.  Reef,  Zoltoy,    and  Lu- 

kanan     1,967 

8.  Southwest  Bay I,4fi6 

9.  English   Bay  and  Mid- 

die  Hill 1,5(8 

10.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and   Lu- 
kanan     1,132 

10.  Northeast  Point 4, 822 

12.  Halfway  Point 1,044 

13.  Southwest     Bay     and 

West  Point 1,442 

14.  English    Bay  and  Mid- 

dle ffill 1,074 

15.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and   La- 

kanan I,9!i6 

16.  Halfway  Point 937 

17.  Southwest     Bay     and 

West  Point 2,055 

19.  Northeast  Point 4,4:^ 

19.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 2,312 

20.  English  Bay  and  Mid- 

dle Hill 3,140 

21.  Halfway  Point 1,475 

22.  Southwest     Bay      and 

West  Point 2,015 

23.  Reef,    Zoltoy,  and  Lu- 

kanan     3,147 

24.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,624 

24.  Northeast  Point ^186 

26.  Southwest     Bay     and 

Halfway  Point 1, 988 

3.  Zoltoy 287 

19.  Zoltoy 282 

6.  Zoltoy 100 

24.  R^ef 143 

23.  Reef  and  Tolstoy 665 

1.  Reef 378 

21.  Tolstoy 191 

84,880 
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8§al^kin  reoQrd  of  St.  Paul  Ulandf  Ala$ka,1871  to  2889,  eto.— Contiiiiied. 


May  26. 

Jane  6. 
9. 
11. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
20. 
20. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
25. 
27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

Oly  1. 

2. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
9. 


Reef  and  South  weat  Bay.  275 

Tolfltoy 419 

Reef 314 

Tolstoy 601 

Southwest  Bay 407 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 526 

Halfway  Point 750 

Tolstoy  and  English  Bay  765 

Southwest  Bay 523 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,641 

English  Bay  and  Luka- 

nan 1,004 

Halfway  Point 1,314 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,165 

Northeast  Point 4, 891 

Engl  ish  Bay  and  Tolstoy  1, 961 
Southwest  Bay  and  West 

Point 1,180 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan ....  2, 964 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  1, 895 

Halfway  Point 1,604 

English  Bay 1,162 

Northeast  Point 6,068 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,616 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  1, 703 
Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

nan 2,016 

Halfway  Point 990 

English  Bay  and  Tolstoy  1, 618 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,125 

Northeast  Point 5,717 

Southwest  Bay 2^061 


July.ljt. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
.  18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
22. 
23. 

24. 

Aug.  1. 

8. 

16. 

24. 
Sept.  5. 

15. 

Nov.   6. 

7. 

25. 

26. 
Deo.    9. 

15. 


3i}BB 


I 


English  Bay  and  Lnka- 
nan   2,693 

Reei;  Zoltoy,  and  Ketoyy  3, 028 

Halfway  Point 1,201 

Tolstoy  and  Ketovy 1, 298 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 986 

Northeast  Point 6, 324 

West  Point 617 

Southwest  Bay 2, 105 

English  Bay  and  Tolstoy  2, 037 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 3, 294 

Halfway  Point  and  La- 
goon    1, 397 

English  Bay  and  Tolstoy  1, 876 

Northeast  Point 5, 565 

Zoltoy  and  Southwest 

Bay 2,226 

MiddleHill 232 

Zoltoy 164 

Zoltoy 113 

Reef  and  Lukanan 207 

English  Bay 519 

MiddleHill 403 

Zoltoy 106 

Zoltoy &5 

MiddleHill 590 

Reef 78 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  185 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill .  445 
Sea  Lion  Rock  and  South- 

wtstBay 167 

85,996 
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BmUMm  M$9ti  9f  Si.  Paul  ItUmd^  AlaO^  mt  to  1B89,  ffe.— Contfanwd. 


Jan.   25. 
lf*7    19. 


June 


24. 
28. 
81. 

2. 

7. 

9. 
11. 

11. 
12. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
23. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
SO. 
90. 


July     2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
7. 
9. 


NorthMst  Point 

Tolstoy  and   Sea  Lion 

Rock 122 

Reef 113 

Reef 82 

Zoltoy 290 

Reef 121 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 175 

Tolstoy 342 

South weet  and  English 

bays 927 

Northeaat  Point 121 

KnglUhBay 584 

Halfway  Point 428 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 788 

Southwest  Bay 764 

English  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy   490 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,808 

Halfway  Point 799 

Northeast  Point 5,562 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 

fieHill 700 

Southwest  Bay 1,440 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 

cUe  Hill 1,158 

Ree^  Zoltoy,  and  Lnka- 

nan 2,005 

Halfway  Point 911 

Southwest  Bay 1,098 

Northeast  Point '5,998 

En^IiBh  Bay  and  Mid- 
dle Hill  1,625 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

nan 2,071 

Halfway  Point 1, 188 

Southwest  Bay 822 

English  Bay  and  Luka- 

nan 1,942 

Reef  and  Zoltoy . . , 1, 491 

Halfway  Point 490 

Northeast  Point 7, 054 

English  Bay  and  Lnka- 

nan 2,898 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 

Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


10.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,60 

12.  English  Bay  and  Luka- 

nan 1,554 

18.  Southwest  Bay 1,337 

14.  Northeast  Point 5,088 

14.  Halfway  Point 773 

15*  West  Point 480 

16.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 2,004 

17.  English  Bay 2,064 

18.  Sonthwest  Bay 2,216 

19.  Halfway    Point    and 

Lukanan 1,410 

20.  ZoltovandReef  ...^...  2,018 

21.  Northeast  Point .......  5, 463 

21.  English    Bay  and  La- 
goon   1,347 

28.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 
nan   1,289 

24.  HalfwayPoint 347 

25.  English  Bay 1,619 

26.  Northeast  Point 3, 565 

26.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

nan   1,353 

27.  Southwest  Bay  and  Zol- 

toy   960 

2,  Zoltoy 177 

8.  Zoltoy 140 

16.  Zoltoy 15S 

23.  Middle  Hill  and  Luka- 
nan    362 

25.  Zoltoy 821 

6.  Zoltoy 44 

15.  Zoltoy 14 

27.  Middle  Hill 32 

3.  Middle  Hill  and  Zoltoy  126 
15.  Zoltoy 2n 

26.  Zoltoy in 

30.  Reef 127 

17.  Tolstoy 190 

26.  SeaLionRock ^ 


L 
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ft 


If  29.  SMLtonBo^ 

25.  Reef 

28.  Reef 

tne    5.  Reef 

10.  Reef 

12.  TolBtoy 

14.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 

15.  Soothweet  Bay 

17.  Halfway  Point 

1&  Englieh  Bay  and  Middle 

mu 

ISL  Zoltoy,  Reefy  and  Lnka- 
nan 

20.  Sonthweat  Bay 

21.  Northeast  Point 

22.  Ei^liBhBayandliiddle 

24.  Reef  and  Zoltoy  .! 

25.  Halfway     Point     and 

Lakanan 

26.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

27.  Sonthweat  Bay 

28.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Ke- 

tovy 

29.  Northeast  Point 

29.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

ily    1.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Laka- 
nan   

2.  Halfway  Point 

3.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

4.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Lnka- 

nan 

6.  Southwest  Bay 

8.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

6.  Northeast  Point 

8.  Reei^  Zoltoy,  and  Laka- 

nan   

9.  English  Bay  and  Middle 


134 

July  10. 

41 

12. 

234 

13. 

201 

13. 

120 

15. 

947 

764 

16. 

340 

1,229 

17. 

18. 

1,160 

19. 

1,561 

20. 

253 

20. 

4,156 

22. 

1,866 
2,578 

979 

1,314 
311 

1,349 
4,260 

1,038 

1,023 
834 

1,841 

1,716 
1,255 

1,302 
5,627 

813 

1,314 


23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
27. 
29. 

80. 

81. 

31. 
Ang.  6. 

14. 

22. 

31. 
Oct.  26. 
Nov.  4. 

19. 

21. 

27. 

90. 
Dec.  11. 


Halfway  Point 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

Sonthweat  Bay 

Northeast  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 
HiU 

Zoltoy,  Reef,  and  Laka- 
nan   

Halfway  Point 

EBffliflh  Bay,  Middle 
Hill,  and  Lagoon  ... 

Southwest  Bay 

Zoltoy  and  Reef 

Northeast  Point 

Enfflish  Bay  and  Afiddle 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Ke- 

tovy 

Halfway  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Sonthweat  Bay 

Reef  and  Lnkanan 

Northeast  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Halfway     Point      and 

Southwest  Bay 

Northeast  Point 

Zoltoy 

Lakanan 

Zoltoy 

Zoltoy 

Zoltoy 

Lakanan 

Zoltoy 

Tolstoy 

Reef 

Reef 

Reef 

Zapadnie 


982 

2,004 
1,006 
3,148 

3,083 

1,911 
1,931 

2,045 
2,016 
1,913 
6,301 

1,943 

1,123 
1,334 

1,752 

679 

1,105 

3,140 

1,640 

1,588 

2,162 

•156 

•163 

•181 

•139 

•87 

•44 

•80 

•223 

•347 

•189 

•246 

•240 

84^937 


to.  27.  Sea  Lion  Rock. 


1890. 

•170  I  May  21.  Sea  Lion  Rock. 


^131 


^piMaiAon  of  ssala  hilled  far  their  ekine  on  Si.  Paul  leland,  AUuha,  from  1871  to 

1889,  incHMtive. 


n 77,620 

ra 76,362 

r3 75,437 

r4 92,221 

f5 90,036 


1876 77,900 

1877 61,584 

1878 82,152 

1879 81,004 

1880 78,923 


1881 82,386 

1882 77,798 

1883 59,258 

1884 84,733 

1885 85,395 


1886 84,890 

1887 85,996 

1888 84,116 

1889 84,937 


I,  Max  Heilbronner,  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of 
m  Francisco,  solemnly  swear  that  the  foregoing  '<  seal-skin  record  of 
w  Paul  Island^  Alaska^  1871  to  lSd9/'  is  formulated  and  compiled  firom 

^ B  I MIM   _m    ^         U    ^^   ^M I^HI  BT  ^^^  I     ■  I     I  I  I 

*  Killed  for  food.  The  seals  killed  for  food  from  July  31,  1889,  to  May  21,  1890, 
Blasiye,  do  not  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  bat  are 
mpiled  from  the  official  report  of  the  Treasory  agent  in  charge. — ^M.  H. 
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the  books  of  said  company  kept  on  said  island,  now  in  my  cnstody,  a&d 
is  oorrect  and  true,  according  to  my  best  ^owledge  and  beliefl 

Max  Heujbbonneb, 
Secretary  Alaska  Commercial  Companf, 

Sabscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  t2th  day  of  ^^.y.  A,  D.  1892. 
[SEAL.]  Clement  BEimsTT, 

Notary  FuhUc 


Max  RHlbranner,  p,  167. 

SEAL-SKIN  BBCORD  OF  ST.  GBOBGB  ISLAND,  ALASEA,  1871  TO  1889,  INCLUSIVS. 

Showing  the  daiea,  tk€  rookeries  from  which  the  $eaU  wore  driven,  and  the  number  kiM 

from  each  drove. 


June    4.  Near  rookery  . 
6.  Northeast 

8.  Near 

9.  Southwest  . . . 
13.  Starrie  Arteel 
15.  Southwest  ... 

17.  Northern 

20.  Southwest  ... 

22.  Northeast 

24.  Starrie  Arteel 

26.  Southwest  ... 

27.  Northeast 

28.  Starrie  Arteel 
July     1.  Northeru 

8.  Southwest  ... 
5.  Starrie  Arteel 
8.  Southwest  ... 


1871. 


123 
98 
69 
277 
322 
301 
434 
172 
618 
594 
298 
462 
571 
875 
303 
518 
612 


July  IjO.  Northern 1,769 

12.  Northern 1,021 

14.  Southwest 491 

15.  Northern 1,088 

18.  NortLem 1,264 

20.  Southwest 484 

21.  Northern 945 

23.  Southwest  543 

25.  Northern 792 

27.  Northern 1,054 

28.  Southwest 730 

30.  Starrie  Arteel 1,270 

31.  Northern 893 

After  August  1 237 

19,  on 


isrs. 


June    4.  Southwest 

5.  Near 

8.  Northeast 

10.  Southwest 

11.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

12.  Northeast 

14.  Southwest 

15.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

17.  Northeast 

19.  Northern  and  southwest 

21.  Northeast 

22.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

24.  Southwest  and  northeast 

25.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

27.  Northeast 

28.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

29.  Southwest 

July     1.  Northeast 

2.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

3.  Southwest 

4.  Northoast 

5.  Stairy  Artcul  and  near. 


140 
26 
49 

162 

256 
61 
98 

328 

4m 

773 
860 
1,056 
890 
837 
805 
960 
643 
981 
885 
245 
641 
574 


July 


6.  Southwest 

7.  Northeast 

9.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

10.  Northeast 

11.  Southwest 

12.  Near .-. 

14.  Northeast 

15.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

17.  Northeast 

18.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 
20.  Northeast , 

20.  Southwest 

21 .  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

23.  Northeast 

25.  Northeast 

25.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

27.  Southwest 

27.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 
27.  Northeast , 
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eoI-tKn  reeard  of  8t,  Qtorge  Islandf  Al^iska,  1871  to  1889,  incliuive,  etc. — Con  tinned. 


1873. 


Jnly 


mse    4.  Near 198 

5.  StarrieArteel 240 

6.  Sonthweat 285 

9.  Starrie  Arteel  and  east.  190 

10.  Soathwest 275 

12.  Northern 300 

18.  Southwest 521 

16.  Northern 878 

17.  Southwest 174 

19.  Northeast 818 

21    Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  596 

21.  Southwest 870 

28.  Northeast 180 

24.  Southwest 499 

25.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  195 

26.  Northeast 241 

27.  Southwest 801 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  498 

30.  Southwest 810 

30.  Northeast 168 

h\j    2.  StarrieArteel 832 

3.  Southwest 564 

4.  Northeast 592 

1874 

Kffled  for  food 128 

Jnae  1.  Northern 56 

8.  Northern 81 

11.  East 116 

12.  StarrieArteel  and  north.  154 

14.  Southwest 250 

16.  East 170 

18.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north.  354 

22.  Northeast.. 178 

23.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. .  878 

27.  Southwest 575 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. .  686 

Joly   1.  Northeast 800 

1875. 

Killed  for  food 252 

June  1.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  50 

9.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  256 

11.  Northeast : 177 

14.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  807 

16.  Northeast 858 

18.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  834 

19.  Southwest 1,294 

23.  Northeast 666 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  540 


5. 

8. 

8. 

9. 
11. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
18. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
23. 
21. 
26. 
26. 
28. 


Statrie  Arteel  and  near .  517 

Southwest 743 

Northeast 616 

Starrie  Arteel  and  n car .  690 

Northeast 974 

Southwest 602 

Starrie  Arte<^ 474 

Northeast 345 

Southwest 337 

Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  480 

Northeast 1,097 

Southwest 913 

Starrie  Arteel  and  near .  1, 359 

Northeast 1,810 

Starrie  Arteel 889 

Southwest 513 

Northeast 1,710 

Southwest 600 

Starrie  Arteel  and  near .  588 

Northeast  and  near 1, 528 


25,000 


July    3.  Northern 792 

8.  Northeast 641 

9.  Northern 648 

14.  Near  and  northeitst 263 

15.  Near  and  northeast 534 

16.  Starrie  Arteel 568 

18.  Southwest 411 

19.  Northeast 871 

22.  Northern 778 

24.  Northern 668 


10,000 


June28.  Northeast 692 

30.  StarrieArteel  and  u  car.  1,412 

July  5.  Northeast 717 

7.  StarrieArteel  and  near.  1,019 

12.  Northeast 1,073 

14.  Northern 676 

17.  Northern 177 


10,000 


18T6. 


Knied  for  food  during  fall  and 

,  whiter - 807 

Jiae  1.  Northern 108 

8.  StarrieArteel 372 

12.  Northeast 388 

12.  Southwest 599 

15.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  784 

22.  Northeast 581 


June 24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  2,067 

27.  Northeast 1,168 

28.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,023 
July   3.  Northeast 1,259 

6.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,027 

7.  Northeast 317 


10,000 


{ 
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Seal'Mm  record  of  8L  Ooorge  T%lamd^  AUuia,  1871  U 1389,  imehuim,  «!«.— Contiin 


Kai«d  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  256 

June  1.  Northeast 198 

11.  Starrie  Arteel 702 

13.  Northeaet 578 

U.  Southwest 1,889 

18.  Starrie  JLrteel  and  north- 
em 1,154 

20.  Northeast 838 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  871 


Jane23.  Northeast 

26.  SUrrie  Arteel 1, 

29.  Northeast 1, 

Jaly  S.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.    1, 

6.  Northeast 2, 

9.  Northern 

10.  Northeast 


15, 


1079. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  405 

June  10.  Northeast 385 

14.  Southwest 1,074 

17.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north' 

em 858 

19.  Southwest 717 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  570 

25.  Northeast 324 

27.  Southwest 851 

28.  Southwest 517 

July    1.  Northeast 644 


!  Jnly    2.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

4.  Southwest 1, 

8.  Northeast 

9.  Starrie  Arteel 1, 

12.  Southwest 

13.  Southwest 1, 

15.  Northeast 1, 

17.  Northern 1, 

19.  Starrie  Arteel 1, 

21.  Northeast 1, 


1879. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter. 
June   3.  Near 

10.  Northeaet 

11.  South  direst 

12.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

13.  Southwest 

16.  Northeast 

17.  Southwest 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  

20.  Southwest 

20.  Northeast 

23.  Starrie  Arteol  and  near. 

23.  Southwest 

25.  Northeast 


811 
69 
445 
105 
413 
372 
445 
498 

755 
430 
473 
515 
574 
882 


Jnne25.  Southwest 

27.  Southwest 

27.  Starrie  Arteel 1, 

30.  Northeast 1, 

July    3.  Starrie  Arteel 1, 

8.  Southwest 

4.  Southwest 

5.  Northeast 

7.  Northern 1, 

9.  Starrie  Arteel 1, 

14.  Nortbewt 1, 

15.  Northern 

16.  Southwest 


20,1 


1B80. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter. 

June  3.  North 

8.  Northeast 

11.  Starrie  Arteel 

14.  Northeast 

15.  Southwest 

17.  Starrie  Arteel 

17.  Zapadnie 

19.  Zapadnie 

19.  Northeast : 

21.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

21.  Southwest 

23.  Northeast 

25.  Southwest 


1,169 
81 
333 
562 
351 
734 
557 
254 
223 
596 

1,182 
618 
811 
833 


Jnne25.  Starrie  Arteel 1/ 

28.  Northeast 1, 

28.  Southwest  

30.  Starrie  Arteel 

July   1.  Northeast 

2.  Southwest ' 

2.  Northern ' 

5.  Starrie  Arteel ' 

6.  Northeast 1,^ 

7.  Southwest 1,< 

8.  Norftheaat ! 


2Q^< 


i 
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Seal-ihin  record  of  St.  Georgo  Utand,  Alaoka,  1871  to  1889,  inohuive,  eto.^Continned. 


Iflled  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  640 

fane  9.  Nortliem 611 

13.  Northern... 916 

15.  Soathwest  494 

16.  Starrie  Art«el 615 

20.  StarrieArteel 445 

21.  Northeast 575 

21.  Southwest 447 

23.  Southwest 227 

23.  StarrieArteel 288 

24.  Northeast 553 

27.  StarrieArteel 814 

28.  Northeast 744 

28.  Southwest 373 

30.  Southwest 824 


June  30. 
July   1. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
11. 
12. 
12. 
14. 
13. 
15. 


StarrieArteel 707 

Northeast 1,371 

StarrieArteel  and  north - 

em 1,179 

Southwest 476 

Northeast 1,350 

StarrieArteel 362 

Northeast 1,300 

StarrieArteel 498 

Southwest 769 

Southwest 590 

Northeast 1,705 

Northern  1,627 


20,000 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.        534 
June  6.  Northern 26 

12.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east         508 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east         887 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east...         926 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east         847 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east      1,192 

26.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east      1,040 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east      1,273 

July    1.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east      1,063 


July  3.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   910 

4.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,382 

7.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,946 

10.  Northeastern 1,368 

11.  StarrieArteel  and  near..  1,104 

13.  Northeastern 1.074 

14.  StarrieArteel 524 

15.  Northeastern 643 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1, 015 

18.  Northeastern l,0t<3 

19.  Northern 510 

20.  Northeastern 145 


20,000 


1383. 


KOled  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.        403 
Jane  12.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          139 

15.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          283 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern   ' 61 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          879 

25.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          684 

28.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          442 

30.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          608 

^Qly   2.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          340 

4.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          287 

7.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          645 

9.  Soathwest 1,333 


July  10. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
18. 
20. 
20. 
23. 
25. 
27. 
30. 

Aug.    6. 

13. 


Soathwest '•  507 

Northeast 306 

StarrieArteel 260 

Northeast 546 

StarrieArteel 321 

Northeast 775 

Soathwest 1,015 

StarrieArteel 130 

Northeast 467 

Southwest 1,216 

Northeast 280 

Soathwest 1,150 

StarrieArteel 766 

Northeast 77 

Northern  606 

Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   501 

Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   879 

Northeast 94 


15,000 


I 


IK  THE  PRESBNT. 

I  e/  St.  Owrgt  Ittamd,  J  Itufco,  1871  U>  1889,  Uuilu*¥s«,  «to.— CanUnB^ 


Killed  for  food  in  f»ll  »nd  nlnter.  Si 

June    3.  Northeast 11 

10.  Southwest 1,2: 

12.  Starrie  Arteel 6! 

16.  Southwest 6) 

18.  Starrie  Aiteel  and  north- 

21.  Southwest Bl 

23.  Starrie  Arteel B! 

26.  Southwest 6i 

28.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

east 41 

Jnly     1,  Sontliwest 3! 

3.  Starrie  Arteel  and  norlli- 


Jnly     7.  SoDthweat 

fi,  Starrie  Art«elftndtiorth- 

12,  Southwest 

14.  Nortbeaat 

15.  Northern 

16.  Southwest 

17.  Kortbeast 

18.  Starrie  Arteol 

23.  Southwest 

23.  Starrie  Arteel 

26.  Northeast 

26.  Sonthweat 

80.  Stnrrie  Arteel 

An|.    4.  Nortlieast 


less. 

KiHedfitrfbodlnfallaDdwlntet.  196    Jalf 

JiiDO    1.  Northenst 118 

10.  Btarrie  Arteel  and  nortb- 

east 780 

15.  Southwest 775 

IT.  StuTieArteel 802 

18.  Northeast 826 

22.  Southwest 414 

27.  StarrieArteelandoorth- 

east 1,775 

39.  Southwest 401 


L  StarrieArteelandnorth- 

eaat %,% 

8.  Sonthwest  n 

10.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

oast ilB 

13.  Bonthweet 1,01] 

IS.  StarrieArteelft&dnorth- 

east 2,!U 

20.  Sonthireat IS 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  870 
June   9.  Starrie  Arteol  and  north- 
east   1,428 

14.  Sonthwest 831 

16.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 
east   1,436 

21.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   742 

21.  Southwest 843 

23.  Northeast 343 

24.  Southwest 306 

28.  Southwest 288 

29.  StarrieAtteel 632 

Jnly    1.  Northeast 481 


Jnly  6.  Sonthweet 

B.  Statiie  Arteel 

a.  Northeast 

9.  Starrie  Arteel 

12.  Sonthwest 

13.  Northesst 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

19,  Southwest 

20.  Starrie  Arteel  ftndnorth- 

23.  NortheaHt"ll^."",*m!'.! 


Killed  for  food  In  fall  and  wi 

iter. 

282 
383 
465 
427 
361 
974 
633 
699 

846 
409 
100 

July  B.  Starrie  Arteel  andnortlt- 

11 

20.  Southwest 

11.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

■■s 

o'r'tii'- 

27.  Southwest 

18.  Sonthweat 

20.  Northeast 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  Dorth- 

"" 

I,l» 

29.   Northeast 

i.  Sonthwut 
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Seal'sUm  neard  of  8i,  Oeorge  UUind,  AUuka,  1871  to  18S9,  inelMiitef  etc, — Continued. 

1388. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter. 
June    6.  Northeast 

11.  Southwest 

11.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 


em 


15.  StarrieArteelanl north- 
em  

18.  Southweet 

18.  8tarrieArteel 

22.  Btarrie  Arteel 

25.  Southwest 

28.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 


Jnly 


em  ...v..  .. 

27.  Northeast 

29.  Starrie  Arteel 

2.  Southwest 

3.  Northeast .... 
i.  Starrie  Arteel 

8.  Northeast.... 

9.  Southwest... 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter. 
June  4.  Northeast 

10.  Southwest 

17.  Southwest 

18.  Starrie  Arteel 

21.  Northeast 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  

20.  Southwest 

25.  Northeast 

27.  Southwest 

29.  Starrie  Arteel 

30.  Southwest 

July  2.  Starrie  Arteel  and  aorth- 

em 

i.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em  

7.  Southwest 

9.  Starrie  Arteel 

11.  Southwest 

13.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em 


July 


418 
121 
272 

455 

227 
427 
324 
764 
908 

894 
438 
341 
341 
530 
503 
648 
889 


1R89. 


10.  Starrie  Arteel... 

11.  Northeast 

13.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em 

16.  Southwest 

17.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  

19.  Southwest 

20.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

ern   

23.  Southwest 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  

25.  Southwest 

26.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

ern   

27.  Southwest 

27.  StarrleArteel 


1,203 
156 
275 
244 
773 
176 

284 
5' 6 
496 
228 
429 
167 

275 

418 
229 
269 
192 

•  667 


July  15.  Southwest 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em  

18.  Southwest 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  

22.  Southwest 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern   

24.  Southwest 

25.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north - 

em 

27.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em 

27.  Southwest .' 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em  


1,169 
810 

508 
694 

1,090 
366 

550 
179 

405 
159 

520 
142 
407 

15,000 


871 

1,028 
439 

1,140 
500 

628 
279 

1,450 

942 
568 

613 

15,000 


Seoapitnlaiion  of  seaU  killed  for  their  ileitis  on  the  8t.  George  Talantly  Alaska,  from 

1871  to  lS89y  inclusive. 


1871 19,077 

1872 25,000 

1873 25,000 

1874 ....10,000 

1875 "..10,000 


1876 10,000 

1877 15,000 

1878 18,000 

1879 20,000 

1880 20,000 


1881 20,000 

1882 20,000 

1883 15,000 

1884 15,000 

1885 15,000 


1886 15,000 

1887 15,000 

1888 15,000 

1889 15,000 


I,  Max  Heilbronner,  Becretary  of  tlie  Alaska  CoTnmercial  Compaiiy, 
of  San  Francisco,  do  solemnly  swear  tlmt  the  forepfoing  "seal-skin 
record  of  St.  George  Island,  Alaska,  1871  to  1889,  inclusive,"  is  formu- 
lated and  compiled  from  the  books  of  said  company  kept  on  said  island, 
now  in  my  custody,  and  is  correct  and  true  according  to  my  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 
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The  fonowing  tabulated  statement,  prepared  by  me  from  those  ac- 
counts   [of  the  Alaska   Commercial  Company! 
Max HeiUn^nner, p.  $10.  show  the  ftiT-seal  skins  purchased  and  shipxiea 

to  the  company  by  its  agents  at  Kadiak  and 
XJnalaska  and  from  miscellaneous  sources  from  1871  to  1891 ,  inclusive: 


Bate. 

UnalMka. 

KtdUlL 

Hiaeel. 
laiMoiu. 

TotaL 

Date. 

Unalaaka.  EJidlak. 

MiMsel- 
laneava. 

TotaL 

lari   

616 

700 

444 

1,228 

856 

662 

2,500 

2,001 

1,207 

930 

880 

1.080 

616 

1,608 

2,349 

1,223 

856 

662 

2,500 

2,013 

1,881 

941 

889 

1,159 

1883 

18B4 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Total. 

1,648 
2,183 
1,389 
2,821 
4,687 
1,767 
8,046 
2,679 
2,925 

106 
35 
06 

223 

L652 

ig72   

78 

726 
1,906 

2.218 

1873 

1,485 

1874 

3  044 

1875 

4.687 

1876 

4M 

95 
643 

471 

2,^1 

1877 

8,141 

1878 

12 

124 

11 

60 

129 

3  222 

1879 

3,396 

1880 

1881 

40,988 

1882 

■ 

The  district  covered  by  the  company's  agency  at  Unalaska  embraces 
the  stations  at  Unga,  Bolkoffski,  Sannak,  Akoutan,  Moshrovia,  Umnak, 
Atka,  and  one  or  two  smaller  x>osts.  I  am  credibly  informed  by  those 
cognizant  of  the  business  and  believe  that  a  large  nu^ority  of  the  skins 
from  this  agency  were  captured  in  the  Korth  Pacific  The  district 
embraced  by  the  Kadiak  Agency  includes  the  stations  at  upper  and 
lower  Kenai,  Prince  William  Sound,  and  several  trading  posts  on 
Kadiak  Island,  and  without  doubt  all  the  skins  from  this  agency  were 
caught  in  the  North  Pacific.  A  large  majority  of  all  the  skins  from 
both  places  were  pups  a  few  months  old.  The  skins  under  the  head  of 
mi»ceJlaneou8  were  bought  from  different  vessels  which  brought  them 
to  San  Francisco.  I  think  they  were  all  or  nearly  all  caught  in  the 
North  Pacific. 

I  append  hereto  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  seals  killed  an- 
nually upon  Copx)er  Island  from  1871  to  1880,  in- 
C.F.EmilKr^$, p.  19S,clu9dye.    This  statement  shows  that  3,658  skins 

were  taken  in  1871.    This  number  were  shipped 
that  year,  but  the  number  actually  killed  was  in  fact  more  than  6,000. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  fur-seals  taken  for  their  skins 
on  Copper  Island,  of  the  Commander  group,  from  1871  to  1880,  inclusive, 
under  the  direction  of  C.  F.  E.  Krebs,  for  Hutchinson^  Kohl  &  Co. : 


ia71 8>658 

1872 14,964 

1873 14,661 

1874 15,480 

1875 20,440 

1876 15,074 


1877 11,392 

1878 20,070 

1879 25,166 

1880 30,014 

Total 170,919 


Note.— There  were  iu  fact  about  6,000  killed  in  1871,  of  which  only 
the  numbers  as  above  stated  were  shipped.  In  1876  an^  1877  more 
could  have  been  taken,  but  the  seal-skin  market  was  depressed  and 
they  were  not  wanted* 
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The  following  table,  prepared  by  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philipeus  &  Co., 
of  San  Francisco,  lessees  of  the  right  to  take  fur- 
seals  upon  the  Gommander  and  !^bben  Islands,    a.  Niebaum,p,  204. 
shows  tiie  number  of  seal-skins  secured  annually 
from  these  respective  islands  from  1871  to  1891 : 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 


Comman- 
der Is- 
lands. 


8, 
29, 
27. 
28, 
83, 
25, 
18, 
28. 
88. 
45, 
89, 
40, 
26, 
49, 
41, 
54, 
46, 
47. 
62, 
63, 

5, 


614 
856 
710 
886 
152 
432 

198 
748 
174 
314 
514 
650 
444 
737 
591 
347 
362 
859 
780 
800 


Robben 
Islands. 


2,604 
2,414 
8,127 
1,528 
2,049 
8,142 
4.002 
8,830 
4,207 
4,106 
2,049 
8,819 
1,838 


Total. 


8,014 
29,356 
80,404 
81.300 
86,279 
26,960 
21,538 
81,340 
42.750 
48,504 
43,521 
44,620 
28,609 
53,263 
43, 575 
54,591 
46,347 
47.362 
52,850 
63,780 

6,800 


776,467 


DEPENDENOE  ON  ALASKAN  HERD. 
Page  268  of  The  Case. 

Prom  the  year  1870  down  to  the  present  time  deponent's  firm  have 
received  and  handled  from  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  and  from   Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Kohl,   Emil  T6iohmann,p,5S0. 
Philippens  &  Co.,  from  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company^and  the  Russian  Seal-Skin  Company  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  company  have  now  succeeded  to  the  lease  of  the  KomandorsRi 
and  Bobben  Islands  formerly  enjoyed  by  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus 
&  Co.,  all  the  skins  of  seals  which  have  been  killed  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands  and  ujpon  the  Copper  Islands.    They  have  also  received  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  skins  included  in  what  is  called  the  Northwest 
catch  until  the  year  1891,  when  the  major  part  of  the  skins  of  the  catch 
were  consigned  to  Messrs.  Culverwell,  Brooks  &  Co.,  of  London.    A 
large  number  of  the  skins  of  this  catch,  amounting  in  one  year  to  40,000 
a  year,  have  been  consigned  to  deponent's  firm  by  the  firm  Hermann 
Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  total  number  of  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  received  by  depo- 
nent's firm  during  the  years  1872  and  1892,  inclusive,  are  set  forth  with 
accuracy  in  an  affidavit  made  by  my  partner,  Alfred  Fraser,  in  New 
York,  a  copy  of  which,  dated  April  1,  and  acknowledged  E.  T.  Rice, 
notary  public,  has  been  received  by  me  from  him  and  I  annex  hereto  a 
copy  of  the  lists  of  Northwest  skins  attached  to  Mr.  Fraser's  affidavit, 
making  the  same  a  part  of  this  deposition,  and  mark  the  same  Exhibit 
0.  I  also  append  hereto  as  a  part  of  this  deposition  copies  of  the  lists 
attached  to  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Fraser  of  Alaska  skins  sold  in  London 
by  my  firm  during  the  years  1870  to  1892,  inclusive,  and  to  the  Copper 
Island  skins  sold  by  my  firm  in  London  during  the  years  1872  to  1892, 
indosive,  and  mark  the  same  respectively  Exhibits  D  and  E,  and  I  re- 
fer to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Fraser  above  mentioue^d  foY  ^oi  ^x'^V^w^^nss^ 
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of  all  said  lists  and  adopt  the  same  explanation  given  bj  bim  as  my 
own.  I  have  carfuUy  verified  the  figures  contained  in  these  latter  and 
find  them  to  be  as  accurate  as  any  sach  statement  can  be  made. 


Emit  TeMimann,  p.  682. 


EXHIBFT  A. 


8alted  Lohoi  Uland  fur-uaU  9old  in  Xondom. 


1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 


Skint. 


8,066 
8,600 
8,179 
11,353 
18,066 
12,801 
12.296 
14,836 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Skint. 


13,509 
13,200 
12,861 
16,258 
10.963 
13.667 
11,068 
20,747 


1880 

1800 

1891 

1892  (to  date) 

Totid.. 


SUu. 


8,78 
18,641 
15.834 

4,800 


247,777 


ExmBrr  B. 
8ale9  of  Cape  Horn  Baited  fwr-Beal  $hin$. 


Tew. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1379 
1880 
1.S81 
1882 


Skins. 


6,806 
7,631 
8,227 
12,180 
17,662 
13,164 
11,711 


1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 


Skint. 

4.666 

6,743 
8,404 
9U9 
2.762 
4,403 
8,021 

Yetr. 


1800 

1891 

1802  (to  date) 

Total.. 


Skhii. 


S,4GA 
S,114 


113 


— -  Ifc 


Exhibit  C. 
Salied  Karthwest  Coast  fur-eeal  shine  eold  in  London  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering 


Yetr. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Skint. 


1,020 


4,040 
1,646 
2,042 


Yetf. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Skint. 


261 

12,212 

8,939 

0.007 


1882 

1883 

1884 

Total 


Salted  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins,  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  (hut  not  sold  (hi 

taken  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea, 


Yetr. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Skint. 


609 

40 

122 

578 

1,062 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Skint. 

772 
2,434 

2,397 
4,662 

6,880 

Year. 


1882 

1863 

1884 

Total 


46. 


Dry  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering 


Year. 


1868 

1869 

18T0 

1871 

1872 

1873, 

1874. 


Skint. 


2. 141 

1,671 

684 

12,405 

14,584 

891 

2,772 


Yetr. 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1B81. 


SUnt. 


1,351 
993 

1,173 
912 
018 


1882 
1883 
1884 


Total 


Of  the  skiDB  sold  in  1871  and  1872  a  very  large  proportion  were  the  accnmnla  ^ 
of  the  Rassiftn  American  Company  «si^  %oV^\^7  tkem  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
the  United  Stfttet, 
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RBGAPITULATION. 

Salted  skins  Bold  m  London,  187^1884 64,366 

Baited  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  1872-1884 46,216 

Dry  akins  sold  in  London,  1868-1884 42,767 

Grand  total.. .' 153,348 

Exhibit  C. 

Dry  Norihweti  Coiiut  fur-teal  ikint  told  in  London  after  the  eommenoement  of  pelagie 

sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Skins. 


1,520 

979 

8,843 

1,252 

228 


Year. 


1890 

1891 

Total 


Skins. 


099 
1,083 


8,694 


Salted  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  (hut  not  sold  there) 
taken  after  oommencement  of  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Y«ar. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skin*. 

ia» , .' 

16.667 

15,087 

3,589 

1,930 

1889 

2,017 

vfifla     

Total.. 

1«87  

80,290 

XhSS 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  estimated  that  from  25,000  to  30,000  skins  have  been 
Pressed  and  dyed  in  the  United  States. 

halted  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  affitfr  etnnmeneement  of  pelagio 

sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


2885 

:1888 
:i887 
1888 


Skins. 


2.078 
17,909 
36,907 
86,818 


Year. 


1888 
1800 
1891 


Skins. 


39,563 
88,315 
54,180 


1892  (to  date). 


Skins. 


*28.298 


254.068 


*  Of  oatoh  of  1891. 
BBCAPITUULTION. 

Dry  skins  sold  in  London,  1885-1891 8,604 

Salted  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  but  not  sold  there,  1885-1888 39, 290 

Salted  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  the  United  States,  estimated,,  1885-1889, 

say .*.    30,000 

Salted  skins  sold  in  London,  1885-1892 254,068 

Grand  total '. 331,962 

Exhibit  D. 
Salted  Alaska  fur-seal  sold  in  London, 


Catch. 


1970 

lari 

1973 
J«73 
}%74 

J«76 


Skins. 


9.065 
100,896 
96,283 
101,248 
90,150 
99,634 
90,267 
75,410 
99.911 


CatclL 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Skins. 


100,036 
100, 161 
99,921 
100,100 
75, 914 
99,887 
99,719 
99,910 
99,  MO 


Catch. 


1888 

1889 

1890 

1890 

1891 

Total 


Skins. 


100,000 
100.000 

20,904 
4,158 

13,473 


1,877.977 


w 
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Exhibit  £• 
SdlM  Copper  Ulamdfwr-eM  $old  In  Lomiom^ 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Skl]». 


7,182 
21,614 
80,849 
84,479 
33,298 
25,380 
19,000 
28, 2U 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


sunt. 


88, 8K 
45,200 
30,  lU 
80,600 
26,075 
48,028 
41,752 
54,684 


1888 

18S0 

1890 

1801 

1802 

Totid 


46,333 
47,416 
06,486 
17.025 

80,678 


768,096 


Table  of  peroentagee  of  annwiX  Beal^kim  e^ph  eompiled  from  table  of  Londoa  trade 

$alee  at  given  by  mm  Teiokmann. 


LoImm  Island 

OapeHorn 

Kortbweat  Coaat. 

Alaska  catch 

Gopperlalaad  — 


Total 


1870. 


0.0620+ 
a0380+ 


1.0000 


1871. 


0. 110  + 
0.890  + 


1.0000 


1872. 


0.136  + 
0. 813  + 
0.051  + 


LOOOO 


1873. 


1874. 


0.0632+ 


0.1362+0.0072+0 
0. 8047+  0. 7748+ 


0  050  +0.1653+ 


1.0000    11.0000 


1876. 


.  0.'46+ 
0.68304- 
0.2864+ 


LOOOO 


1876. 


0.0282+ 


1877. 


0. 0660+10. 0782+ 0. 1064+ 0. 0631+ Ol  0780+ 
0.0440+0.0618+0.0676 


0.0158+ 


187& 


000261+ 


0.6204+0.6118+0.608  +0.S044+ 
0. 2292+,a  2060+ 0.  laos+io.  i«n+ 


^ 


LOOOO    U-OOOO     LOOOO 


int. 


i-llL6722+ 
0.6087+ 


L 


Loboa  Island 

Cape  Horn 

Northwest  Coaat 

Alaska  catch 

Copper  Island  . . . 

Total 


1880. 


0.0804+ 

0.0946+ 

0.0730+ 

0.5417+)a 

0...'103+ 


LOOOO 


188L 


1882. 


0.0720+0.0703+ 
0  0697+0. 0624+ 
0.0825+0.12.13+ 


1883. 


LOOOO 


LOOOO 


LOOOO 


1884. 


0. 0028+ 0. 0050  +  0. 5640+ 0. 0718+ 0. 0521+to. 
0. 0334     0. 0332     0. 0196+  0. 0047+  0. 0133+ 
0. 0685+  0. 1187  +  0. 113'+  0. 1796+  0. 2047+ 
5307+!0. 534:)+  0. 5442+  0. 5821+  0. 5447+  0. 5307+  0. 4721+iO. 
0. 2451+0. 2097+  0. 2616     0. 1631+  0. 2684+H).  2143+  0. 2578 


LOOOO 


1886. 


LOOOO 


1886. 


LOOOO 


1887. 


LOOOO 


1888. 


L  0981+0. 0436+ 
10.0207+0.0166+ 
0.1804+0.2075+ 

1. 4728+ Ou  4876+ 
10.2190     0.; 


LOOOO     LOOOO 


Table  of  annttal  MeaUskin  eupply  eompiled  from  table  of  London  trade  talee  ae  given  bg 

Emil  Teiehmann, 


1870. 

187L 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878w 

1879L 

T<ohon  Tsland  ..... 

6.966 

8,607 

8,179 

11,868 

6,806 

4,097 

00,267 

88,288 

18,066 

7,631 

1,046 

76,410 

26,380 

12,801 
18,227 
8.607 
09,911 
19,000 

12,286 

12.180 

15.567 

100,066 

28.211 

Gano  Horn. ....... 

Northwest  Coast  . 

Alaska  catch 

Conner  catch 

684 
9,965 

12,495 
100,896 

16,303 

96,283 

7,182 

931 

101,248 

21,614 

7,843 
90,150 
80,349 

8,575 
09,634 
84,470 

Totlfi 

10,649 

113, 891 

U9,768 

130,749 

130,851 

145,867 

145,821  123,482 

148,046 

168^219 

1880 

188L 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1889. 

Loboe  Island 

Cape  Horn 

Northwest  Coast . 

Alaska  catch 

Copper  catch 

14,386 
17,562 
13.501 
100, 161 
38,885 

13,569 
13,164 
16,573 
9.994 
45.209 

13,200 
11, 711 
23,207 
100,100 
39, 111 

12,861 

4,655 

9,544 

75.914 

36,500 

16,268 
6,743 
20,142 
99,887 
26,675 

10,953 
3,404 
20,265 
99,710 
48,929 

13,667 
909 
33,975 
99,910 
41,752 

11,068 

2,762 

43,339 

00,040 

64,584 

90,747 

4,403 

40,000 

100,000 

40.833 

&765 
8,021 

4L808 
100,000 

47,416 

Total 

184,946 

100,436 

187,329 

138,474 

169,705 

183,270 

190.*2X3 

211,608 

S11.4S3 

2QL000 
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LOSS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Page  269  of  The  Case. 

I  have  Signed  the  firm  name  to  the  statement  hereto  annexed^  which 
ha&  been  prepared  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  firm  books,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true  in  all  re-  C.  JVa«ti»-Batw,ji.509. 
spects.  The  seal-skins  therein  referred  to  were  all 
purchased  at  Yictoriay  British  Columbia,  and  are  of  the  class  commonly 
known  as  northwest  coast  skins,  i,  e.,  skins  from  animals  which  were 
caught  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  The  state- 
ment represents  all  of  the  skins  of  this  kind  which  were  purchased  by  my 
firm  between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  inclusive,  together  with  the  full 
prices  paid  for  them.  I  believe  these  prices  to  represent  the  average 
value  of  northwest  coast  skins  at  Victoria  during  these  years,  except 
that  the  price  paid  for  the  small  lot  purchased  in  1890  is,  as  1  am  in- 
formed, below  the  average  for  that  year.  I  find,  however,  uxK)n  referring 
to  my  books,  that  this  lot  was  composed  of  small  skins,  some  of  them 
in  poor  condition. 

During  the  year  1891  we  purchased  no  northwest  coast  skins^  and  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  state^  of  my  own  knowledge,  their  value  in  that 
year,  but  I  understand  that  in  the  fall  of  1890  and  in  1891  it  was  very 
much  higher  than  in  any  previous  year,  owing  entirely  to  the  diminished 
catch  of  seal-skins  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  lessees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  those  years.    •    •    • 

Statement  hy  Martin  Bates,  jr.,  j-  Co,,  of  New  Torh. 


Year. 


ino 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1*84 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1880 

Total 


Number  of 
seal-skins 
purchased 
mViotoria. 

Ayerage 

price  per 

aUn. 

Total  price. 

4,355 

$11.10 

$48,342.50 

5,303 

0.35 

40, 578. 28 

8:780 

5.80 

50.907.87 

8,803 

5.00 

40,700.10 

11,527 

5.38 

62, 052. 26 

13,430 

5.27 

70,867.90 

16,797 

4.89 

82,21L64 

2,096 

4.72 

14,141,75 

3,805 

4.35 

16,535  60 

506 

5.74 

2,906.00 

360 

6.70 

1,735.00 

74,767 

439,979.80 

For  many  years  we  have  been  large  purchasers  of  Alaska  (or  Pribilof 
Island)  fur-seal  skins,  having  bought  in  London 
and  brought  to  this  country  between  the  years  C.Franoi$Bate8,p,528. 
1879  and  1891  71,904  such  skins.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  value  and  extent  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing  articles  of 
fdr-seal  skins  in  this  country,  my  house  having  until  very  recently 
been  largely  interested  in  it.  This  industry  is  one  of  great  value  to 
the  United  States.  The  fur-seal  skin  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fiirs  that  has  ever  been  placed  on  the  market.  I  have 
read  the  statement  *  hereto  annexed  and  signed  the  name  of  my  firm 


*  See  affidavits  of  Joseph  Ullmann  et  al,,  and  Samuel  Ullmanxk 
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thereto.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  all  respects  correct.  I  have  read  Che  last 
paragraph  in  the  i^davit  of  Samuel  Ullniann  hereto  annexed  and 
agree  with  what  is  said  therein. 

The  tables  hereto  annexed  marked  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  and  F,  have  been 

prepared  by  me  from  the  printed  catalogues  of 
Alfrtd  Froier,  p.  661.     pnbllc  auction  sales  in  London  of  fur-seai  skins 

and  also  firom  my  private  memoranda,  and  from 
my  knowledge  and  information  of  the  ftir-seal  industry.  I  believe  them 
to  be  correct  in  every  particular.  Said  tables  state  all  of  the  salted 
frir- seals  of  the  Alaska,  Copper,  northwest  coast,  and  Lobos  catches, 
which,  according  to  the  said  catalogues  and  memoranda,  were  sold  at 
public  auction  in  London  between  the  years  1868  and  1891,  together 
with  the  average  price  per  skin  obtained  during  each  of  said  years  &r 
the  aforesaid  skins. 

ExHiBrr  A. 


Salted  AUukafur-teal  9old  in  London  from 

1871  to  1891. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Year. 

Skins. 

AverajEe 

price  per 

skin. 

Year. 

Skins. 

pnoepcr 
skin. 

1870 

8,086 
100,886 
86,288 
101.248 
80,150 
00,634 
80,267 
75, 410 
08,811 

21    8 
42    2 
44  10 
52    0 
62    6 
50    8 
84    4 
88  11 
68    2 

1878 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1«83 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

100,036 
100, 16] 
00,021 
100,100 
75,814 
00,887 
08,718 
80.810 
88,040 

i.  d. 

84    8 

81  6 
70    8 
63    7 

82  0 
61    8 

67  2 

68  8 
66    0 

1888 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1881 

Total- 

100,000 
100,000 

20.884 
4,158 

13,473 

f.  d. 

78     Q 

1871 

87     0 

1872 

146     • 

1873 

«      « 

1874 

12^      0 

1875 

1876 

1. 877.877 

1877 

1878 

ExHiBrr  B. 
Salted  Copper  leland  Jur-eeal  eold  in  London  In  the  feare  1870  to  1899. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


SUns. 


13,080 
8,522 
7,182 
21.614 
80,348 
34,478 
83,286 
25,380 
18,000 


Average 

price  per 

skin. 


t.  d. 

18    8 


21 
83 
86 
40 
41 


4 

8 
0 
0 
0 


24  10 
26  6 
88    6 


1878 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


I  Average 
Skins.   I  price  per 
sldn. 


88,211 

88,886 
46,200 
88,111 
86,600 
26,676 
48,928 
41,762 
64,684 


«.  d. 


67 
80 
60 
46 
88 
68 
87 
40 
40 


6 
0 
0 
6 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1888 

1888 

1890 

1881 

1888 

Total 


Skina. 


48,883 
47,416 
86,486 
17,025 
80,678 


788,648 


Exhibit  C. 


Salted  Northweet  ooaet  fur-eeal  ekine  eold  in  London  prior  to  pelagic  eoaling  In 

Sea. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


Skins. 


1,029 


4,949 
1,646 
2,042 


Average 

price  per 

skin. 


«.  d. 
8    0 


84  7 
86  8 
21    4 


Skins. 


264 

12,212 

8,939 


Average 

price  per 

skin. 


«.  d. 


42  6 

63  6 

57  0 

av  7 


1882 

1883 

1884 

Total 


Skins. 


11,717 
8.319 
9,242 


64,866 
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Exhibit  D. 

Salted  Norihwtsi  eoasi  fur-ieal  $kins  sold  in  London  after  oommenoement  of  peXoffic 

waling  in  Bering  Sea, 


Year. 

SkifiH. 

Average 
price  per  i 
Bkin.     ! 

Year. 

Sldns. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

1885 

2.078 
17,909 
86,907 
86, 818 

i.  d.\ 
96    1 
28    8 
80  11 
80  10 

1880 

1890 

1801 

80,563 

38,315 
54,180 

t.  d. 

39    5 
60  10 
62    0 

.1892* 

Total... 

28,298 

i.  d, 

41    7 

1886 

1887 

254,068 

1888 

*To  March  25. 


•  Exhibit  E. 

Salted  Loboe  Uland  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London t 


Year. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

Bkin. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Year. 

Skinn. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

1873 

6,956 
8,509 
8,179 
11,353 
13,066 
12.301 
12.295 
14,865 

9.    d. 

(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 

14    5 
35    6 
42    0 
41    1 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

18,669 
18,200 
12, 861 
16,2.58 
10,953 
13,667 
11,068 
20,747 

i.    d. 
81      1 
16     5 

19  0 
14      1 

16  0 
18      6 

17  3 

20  0 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892t 

8,765 
18,541 
15,834 

4,800 

25        0 

1874 

31        9 

1875 

33      11 

1876 X.. 

1877 

25        4 

1878 

247,777 

1879 

1880 

*  Unknown. 


fTodato. 


Exhibit  F. 

Salted  Alaska  fw-seal  skiiks  sold  in  London  in  the  years  1868  to  1871  taken  prior  to  the 

leasing  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 


Year. 


1868 
1860 
1670 


Skins. 


28,220 
121,820 
110, 5U 


Average 

price  per 

skin. 


».  d. 

24  8 

25  0 
20  8 


Year. 


1871 


Total. 


Skins. 


20,  Ul 


280,662 


Average 

price  per 

skin. 


s,     d. 

20       7 


It  was  one  of  the  first  firms  to  introdace  seal-skin  garments  into  the 
United  States,  and  since  1857  it  has  constantly 
been  engaged  in  placing  them  upon  the  market.     Franklin  L.  &unther,p. 
It  has  been  in  the  habit  of  baying  annually  in  531. 
London  from  2,000  to  6,000  Alaska  fur-seal  skins, 
and  it  has  handled  very  many  more.    I  have  signed  the  name  of  the 
firm  to  the  annexed  statement,*  which  I  have  carefully  read,  and  be- 
Ueve  to  be  in  all  respects  correct. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1890  we  handled  per  annum  on  an  aver- 
age 12,000  fur-seal  skins  of  the   three  catches. 
Between  1885  and  1890  we  handled  from  35,000  to     Alfred  Harris,  p.  529. 
40,000  Alaska  skins  which  had  been  dressed  and 
dyed  in  London.    Of  this  number  we  purchased  ourselves  in  London 


'See  affidavit  of  Jos.  Unmann  et  al. 
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and  brought  to  this  country  about  nine-tenths.  I  have  signed  the 
name  of  Harris  &  Enssak  to  tlie  statement*  hereto  annexed,  which  I 
have  carefully  read.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  all  respects  correct.  I  have 
read  the  last  paragraph  or  section  in  the  annexed  affidavit  of  Samuel 
Ullmann,  and  I  agree  with  everything  contained  therein. 

I  do  a  large  business  in  fur-seal  skins,  and  between  1885  and  1890 

annually  bought  and  imported  into  this  country 
Sugo  Jaeckel,  p,  531,     from  London  from  6,000  to  8,000  dressed  and  dyed 

Alaska  fur-seal  skins,  and  a  proportionate  nam- 
ber  of  fur-seal  skins  of  the  other  principal  catches.  I  have  signed  the 
name  of  Asch  &  Jaeckel  to  the  annexed  statement,*  which  I  have  care- 
fully read.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  all  respects  correct.  I  have  also  read 
the  last  paragraph  in  the  annexed  affidavit  of  Samuel  Ullmann,  and 
agree  with  everything  therein  contained.  The  same  is  true  of  an  affi- 
davit verified  on  the  list  day  of  June  by  William  Wiepert,  my  present 
superintendent. 

The  quantity  of  northwest  or  "Victoria'*  seals  that  were  dressed  and 

dyed  in  the  United  States  for  home  consumption, 
Isaac  Liebe9,p,  454.       and  never  reached  the  London  market,  I  estimate 

as  follows:  1889,  6,000;  1890,  4,500;  1891,2,100. 
These  estimates  are  made  up  from  memoranda  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  keep  from  time  to  time  of  the  number  of  skins  offered  for  sale,  and 
which  did  not  go  forward  to  London  as  shown  by  the  trade  sale  cata- 
logues. 

My  duties  as   such   superintendent  demanded  that  I  shoald  be 

thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  sliip- 
JJ.  S.  Molntyre,  p,  518.  piug  and  transporting  seal-skins  taken,  and  the 

necessary  expenses  incurred  by  my  employers. 
From  my  knowledge  of  such  expenditures  I  herewith  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  putting  the  annual  quota  of 
skins  obtained  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  upon  the  market  when  a  hundred 
thousand  seals  are  killed,  and  I  believe  such  statement  to  be  practically 
correct: 

Maintenance  of  island  eetablisliments $12,000 

Salaries  of  employ6s  (exclusive  of  natives) 12,000 

Transportation  to  San  Francisco 15,000 

Transportation,  San  Francisco  to  New  York 20,000 

Transportation,  New  York  to  London 6,000 

Insurance,  $1,400,000  at  1  per  cent U,000 

Commission  for  selling,  2i  per  cent  of  $1.500,000 37, 500 

Storage,  cooperage,  twine,  salt,  etc 15,500 

Interest  on  the  plant,  10  per  cent  of  $100,000 10,000 

Annual  rental  paid  to  Government,  per  terms  of  lease 60, 000 

Obligations  of  the  lease  for  fish,  fuel,  medicines,  etc 25, 000 

Supervision  of  business  from  San  Francisco 20,000 

.^     First  cost  of  skins  to  natives 40,000 

Cost  of  100,000  skins  delivered  in  London,  sold 287,000 

In  1859  he  imported  44  seal-skins  from  London;  his  annual  importa- 
tions gradually  increased  until  in  the  year  1877  he 
Emiij,  stdkejp.^zo,      imported  16,804  dressed  and  dyed  seal-skins  of 

all  catches.    His  books  show  the  following  pur* 
chases  in  London  of  dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  fur-seal  skins,  all  of  which 

*See  atadvfvtof  Jos.  Ullmann  ei  al. 
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were  brought  to  this  country:  1887,  9,000;  1888,  6,800;  1889,  6,800, 
These  figures  fairly  represent  his  average  purchases  and  importations 
beween  1880  and  1889. 

The  number  of  Alaska  fur-seal  skins  which  are  imported  annually 
into  the  United  States,  after  dressing  and  dyeing      r      i.  mi 
in  London,  is,  upon  the  basis  of  the  importations     ^^^*  mimann  et  ai., 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  upon  a  catch  of 
100,000  skins  at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  correctly  estimated  at  65,000  to 
75,000. 

The  value,  before  paying  duty  thereon  tothe  United  States,  of  each 
dressed  and  dyed  fur-seal  skin  so  imported,  may  be  said  to  range  be- 
tween $15  and  $50,  with  an  average  value  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
about  $25  a  skin. 

The  wages  paid  annually  to  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
remodeling  of  seal-skin  articles  are,  on  an  average,  about  $7  a  skin,  or 
upon  70,000  skins,  $490,000. 

The  profits  made  annually  by  merchants,  wholesale  furriers,  and 
retail  furriers  amount  to  about  $30  a  skin,  or  upon  70,000  skins, 
$2,100,000. 

The  amount  of  silk  consumed  annually  in  the  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  of  70,000  fur-seal  skins  into  articles  and  in  the  repairing 
of  these  articles,  may  be  estimated  at  $150,000  to  $200^000.  All  silk 
which  is  being  so  consumed  at  the  present  time  is  made  in  the  United 
States. 

The  books  of  the  'Sew  York  house  show  the  following  purchases  of 
dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  fur-seal  skins  in  London 
between  the  years  1885  a  id  1891.  All  of  these  Samuel  Ullmann,p.627. 
purchases  were  brought  to  this  country:  1885, 
11,818  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  100,000;  1886, 12,646  out  of 
a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  100,000 ;  1837, 25,344  out  of  a  total  Alaska 
catch  of  about  100,000;  1888,  17,900  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of 
about  100,000;  1889, 14,160  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  100,000; 
1890,  3,569  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  21,000;  1891, 3,240  out 
of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  13,000. 

I  have  signed  the  name  of  Joseph  Ullmann  to  the  annexed  state- 
ment,* which  I  have  carefully  considered,  and  to  the  best  of  my  infor- 
mation and  behef  this  statement  is  correct,  except  that  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  silk  consuuied.  I  regard  the  figures  given  therein  as 
conservative. 

My  father  dressed  and  dyed  a  few  seal-skins  in  1832,  and  each  year 
thereafter,  and  in  1864  this  became  a  lucrative 
item  of  our  business.    Since  1870  the  house  has  ^^^'  ^-  ^«w*w«Wi  P* 
bought  annually  from  5,000  to  6,000  salted  fiir-  ^^' 
seal  skins  in  London,  all  of  which  it  has  dressed  and  dyed  in  Albany. 

•  •••••• 

I  understand  that  my  concern  and  that  of  J.  D.  Williams,  of  Brook- 
lyn, have  heretofore  been  the  only  regular  and  recognized  dressers  and 
dyers  in  the  United  States.  Until  last  year  our  house  dressed  and 
dyed  skins  only  for  its  own  use. 

In  addition  to  dressing  and  dj  eing,  our  house  annually  manufactures 

*  See  affidavit  of  Jos.  Ullmann  ei  al. 
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a  large  number  of  for-seal-skiu  articles.    I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
protectk>iL  of  the  fur-aeals. 

• 

That  for  the  tweoty  years  last  past  deponent's  said  firm  have  bought 

on  their  own  account,  dressed  and  dyed,  anuu^ly 

Henrif  TreadweU,p.  524.  from  5,000  to  8,000  seal-skins.    That  nearly  all  of 

the  skins  purchased  by  dei)onent^s  said  firm  are 
bought  of  0.  M.  Lampson  &  Oo.,  of  London,  who  are  tiie  largest 
dealers  in  seal-skins  in  the  world.  That  the  minority  of  tiie  skins 
bouglit  by  said  firm  are  a  part  of  the  skins  known  as  the  ^^  Alaska" 
catch — ^that  is,  as  deponent  is  informed  and  believes,  the  skins  of  seids 
killed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  companies  haying  leases  from  tiie 
United  States  for  that  purpose.  A  certain  number  of  skins  bought 
by  deponent's  firm  are  those  killed  upon  the  Bussian,  called  the  Com* 
mander,  islands,  known  as  the  copper  catch,  and  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  seal  skins  bought  by  deponeut^s  firm  are  what 
are  called  the  northwest  coast  skins — the  ddns  of  animala  killed  and 
eaught  in  the  oi>en  sea. 

I  have  signed  my  name  to  the  annexed  statement,*  which  I  hare 

carefully  read,  and  believe  to  be  correct  in  every 
Henry  Treadw€il,p,529,  respect.    I  have  also  read  the  last  paragraph  or 

section  of  the  annexed  affidavit  of  Samud  Ull* 
mann,  and  I  agree  with  everything  therein  stated. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  United  States  from  the  Alaska 

catch  can  be  estimated  from  the  following  figures, 

C  A.  muiam,  p.  539.   carefully  compiled  by  deponent,  from  1872  to 

1887j  inclusive: 

The  total  number  of  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States  during  those  sixteen  years,  was  825,000.  The 
value  of  the  same  was  £3,253,941,  which  at  exchange  of  $4.80  would 
produce  $15,618,916  ^  the  duty  upon  which  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
wouM  be  $3,123,783.  The  average  duty  per  annum  is  $195,236.  The 
average  rental  received  by  the  Government  and  tax  during  these  years 
from  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  was  $317,500,  making  a  total 
average  to  the  United  States  from  the  Alaska  seal  skins  of  $512,736; 
and  the  total  during  the  sixteen  years  above  noted  of  $8,203,776,  all  oi 
which,  as  deponent  believes,  will  be  lost  to  the  United  States  in  the 
future  if  the  destruction  is  not  prohibited. 

And  as  more  than  half  of  the  Alaska  skins  sold  in  London  are  re- 
turned as  dressed  skins  to  America,  the  United 
O.  A.  milianu,  p,  546.  States  Government  adds  to  its  revenue  from  the 

seal  islands  by  the  collection  of  20  per  cent  daty 
on  the  valuation  of  this  return.  It  is  estimated  that  75,000  dressed 
and  dyed  skins  were  shipped  from  London  to  New  York  in  1887. 

Most  of  the  frirs  dressed  and  dyed  in  my  establishment  are  frirs^ 

mff  skins,  and  during  each  of  the  past  five  or  six 

Job.  n.  miiiafM,  p.  j^^  j  j^^^^  dressed  and  dyed  from  8,000  to 

10,000  seal-skins. 

*See  affidayit  of  Jos.  Ullnuuin  et  aL 
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LOSS  TO  OREAT  BRITAIN. 
Page  272  of  The  Case. 

That  the  basiness  of  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  in  the  city  of  Lundon 
ha»  beeome  an  established  and  important  industry. 
Deponent  is  informed  that  practically  all  the  seal  ^.  s.  BedngUm,  p.  552. 
ekiiis  in  the  world  are  sold  in  London,  and  the 
number  runs  up  in  the  year  to  between  100.000  and  200,000.  ayeraging 
considerably  over  150,000  a  year.  These  skins  are  sold  for  the  most 
part  either  by  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  through  their  brok^s, 
Goad,  Bigg  &  Co.,  or  by  the  Arm  of  Culverwell,  Brooks  &  Co.  At  the 
auction  sates,  which  are  advertised  twice  or  three  times  in  the  year  by 
these  firms,  skins  are  bought  by  dealers  from  all  over  the  world,  who 
are  present  either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  next  stage  in  the  in* 
dustry  is  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  the  furs,  and  practicaUy  the  whole 
of  these  fhr-seal  skins  sold  in  London  are  dressed  and  dyed  in  that  city. 
The  principal  firms  being  engaged  in  that  business  are  0.  W,  Martin  & 
Sons  and  George  Bice.  Deponent's  own  firm  dress  a  small  number  of 
skins  and  have  dressed  in  one  year  as  many  as  23,000,  and  formerly 
dyed  large  numbers  of  skins,  but  do  not  now  dye  skins,  as  the  secrets 
of  the  present  fashionable  color  are  now  in  the  hands  of  other  firms* 
After  having  been  dressed  and  dyed,  the  skins  of  the  fur-seal  are  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  fiir  merchants,  by  whom  in  turn  they  are 
passed  to  furriers  and  drapers  and  retail  dealers  generally.  Deponent 
estimates  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  one  way  or  another, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  fur-seal  industry  in  the  city  of  London  at 
at  least  two  or  three  thousand,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  laborers,  all 
receiving  high  wages. 

That  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  also  invested  in  the  business  in  the 
eity  of  London,  and  the  precise  value  of  the  industry  can  be  estimated 
by  reckoning  the  amount  expended  in  the  various  processes  which 
deponent  has  enumerated  upon  each  skin.  For  instance,  after  the 
ekins  arrive  at  the  London  market  they  are  sold  at  the  sales  at  prices 
which  in  the  year  1890  averaged  say  80  shillings  apiece.  The  commis- 
sions on  the  selling  of  the  goods  including  warehousing,  insurance,  and 
Bo  forthy  deponent  believes  amounted  to  6  per  cent  of  the  price  obtained. 
That  the  amount  paid  for  dressing,  dyeing,  and  machining  each  skin 
averages  say  16^  shillings.  These  processes  take  together  about  four 
or  five  months.  The  next  expenditure  upon  the  skin  is,  say,  an  average 
of  fire  shillings  at  least  for  each  skin  for  cutting  up,  and  that  there- 
after there  will  be  an  average  of  at  least  from  3  shillings  to  4  shillings 
per  skin  expended  in  quilting,  lining,  and  making  up  the  jackets  or 
other  garments,  showing  a  total  expenditure  upon  each  skin  for  labor 
alone,  in  the  city  of  London,  of  26  shillings  in  addition  to  the  percent- 
age paid  for  brokerage,  before  the  process  of  manufacture  began,  and 
the  most  of  this  money  is  actually  paid  out  in  wages. 

Deponent  says,  that  in  the  above  estimates  he  has  given  the  bottom 
figures  and  that  the  amount  actually  expended  upon  the  skins  in  the 
city  of  London  undoubtedly  averages  a  larger  sum.  This  would  make  on 
an  average  of  200,000  skins  a  year,  which  is  not  excessive,  a  total  ex- 
penditure annually  in  the  city  of  London  of  £250,000,  mtnns  the 
amounts  paid  for  cutting  and  making  up  in  respect  to  the  skins  sent 
to  the  United  S:;ates. 
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Deponent  says  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  the 

handling,  dressing,  dyeing,  cutting,  and  manu- 
AlfredFra$9rfp,^S,     facturing  of  seal-skins  in  the  city  of  London  ifl 

about  2,000,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  laborers, 
earning  as  high  as  £3  or  £4  a  week.  Deponent  estimates  the  amount 
paid  in  the  city  of  London  for  wages  in  the  preparation  of  fur-seal  skins 
for  a  manufacturer's  uses,  and  excluding  the  wages  of  manufacturers' 
employes,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  pelagic  sealing  in  1885,  at  about 
£100,000  per  annum. 

A  large  capital,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  it  would  be  difficult 

to  estimate,  is  invested  in  the  business  of  selling 

ArikurHirsohelfP.l^,  raw  fur-seal  skins.     Two  firms  own  large  ware- 
houses, and  one  of  them  expensive  cold-storage 
vaults,  portions  of  which  are  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
fur-seal  skins. 

About  seven  firms  are  engaged  in  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  seal- 
skins, of  which  a  very  much  larger  amount  is  done  in  London  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  In  this  branch  of  the  ftir-seal  industry 
there  are  invested  about  £80,000  in  permanent  plant,  which  would 
become  entirely  useless  if  the  seal-skin  industry  were  to  come  to  an 
end. 

About  12,000  dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  fur-seal  skins,  which  may  be 
valued  at  £5  a  skin,  are  annually  manufactured  into  garments  in  lA)n- 
don,  and  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  Copper  and  l^orthwest  coast 
skins  are  so  consumed. 

The  seal-skin  industry  furnishes  occupation  to  workingmen  in  Lon- 
don as  follows:  To  about  600  dressers  and  dyers ^  to  about  1,400  cut- 
ters, nailers,  sewers,  and  other  laborers  engaged  in  manufacturing  seal- 
skin articles.  Many  of  those  employed  as  above  are  skilled  laborers, 
who,  in  any  other  employment,  would  be  but  ordinary  laborers.  Some 
of  them  have  been  engaged  in  this  industry  from  childhood.  In  the 
foregoing  no  account  is  taken  of  the  numerous  clerks,  salesmen,  and 
porters,  of  whom  large  numbers  owe  their  means  of  support  to  the 
trade  in  fur-seal  skins. 

I  believe  that  in  round  numbers  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry 
in  London  amounts  to  £1,000,000,  and  that  when  a  full  Alaska  catch 
came  to  market  the  weekly  amount  expended  in  wages  in  connection 
with  all  the  catches  was  about  £2,500  or  £3,000  a  week. 

That  the  business  at  the  present  time  has  attained  the  rank  of  an  im- 
portant industry,  in  which  there  is  embarked  in 
^ir  a.  c.  Lampson,  p.    ^^^  ^^^y  ^f  London  a  large  amount  of  capital  and 

upon  which  there  is  dependent  a  large  number  of 
workmen  and  employes.  The  amount  of  capital  from  time  to  time  in- 
vested in  the  business  is  correctly  stated,  deponent  believes,  by  Mr. 
Teichmann,  at  as  much  as  £1,000,000,  and  until  within  a  year  or  two 
the  numbers  of  persons  depending  upon  the  industry  for  their  support 
has  likewise  been  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Teichmann,  approximately 
at  2,000  persons,  receiving  on  an  average  a  weekly  wage  of  30  shillings, 
and  most  of  them  having  families  dependent  upon  their  labors  for  their 
support. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  diminution  and  irregularity  of  the  sup- 

ply  of  fur  and  seal  skins  has  caused  some  decrease 
^^r  a.  c.  Lampaon,  p.    jj^  ^|^^  amount  of  persons  engaged  in  the  industry, 

\)\\t  Ac^ovifttv\,  \%  wQt  able  to  state  exactly  to  what 
extent  such  decrease  \iaa  \;at«v^ '^\^<^. 
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A  considerable  number  of  the  persons  employed  in  this  business,  as 
deponent  is  informed,  are  not  skilled  in  any  other  kind  of  business,  and 
should  the  fur-seal  industry  cease,  deponent  believes  that  these  persons 
would  be  obliged  to  master  some  other  trade  or  means  of  livelihood. 

That  deponent  has  made  no  examination  of  the  books  of  his  firm  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  precisely  the  number  of  v    nr    - 

skins  annually  dressed  and  dyed  by  his  said  firm  557  Martm,  p. 

and  its  predecessor,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  his  said 
firm  in  one  year  dressed  150,000  far-seal  skins,  and  of  that  number 
dyed  130,000,  and  it  is  also  the  fact  that  until  within  the  last  two  years 
his  firm  dressed  upwards  of  110,000  or  120,000  skins  in  each  year,  and 
dyed  upwards  of  100,000  skins  so  dressed. 

The  firm  of  0.  W.  Martin  &  Sons  has  employed  until  the  last  two 
years  600  persons,  and  employ  at  the  present 
moment  about  460  persons,  most  of  whom  are  ^^^^  Martin,  p, 
skilled  laborers,  receiving  on  an  average  at  least 
30  shillings  a  week,  and  most  of  whom  have  families  dependent  upon 
them  for  their  support.  Deponent  estimates  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  business  of  dress- 
ingt  dyeing,  handling,  and  cutting  fur-seal  skins  up  to  within  the  last 
two  years  in  the  city  of  London  was  about  2,000. 

The  principal  dressers  and  dyers  of  the  city  of  London  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  0.  W.  Martin  &  Go.  and  George  Bice, 
and  skins  are  also  dressed  and  dyed  by  other  per-      ECenry  Poland,  p.  571. 
sons.    The  fur-seal  business  has  attained  very  con- 
siderable dimensions  in  the  city  of  London,  large  amounts  of  capital 
being  invested  therein,  and  probably  in  and  about  the  city  of  London 
there  are  employed  in  the  fur-seal  skin  business  as  many  as  3,000  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  are  skilled  hands,  some  of  whom  receive  as  high  as 
£3  or  £4  a  week,  and  many  if  not  most  of  whom  have  families  depend- 
ent uiK>n  them  for  support. 

That  the  business  of  handling  and  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  has  be- 
come, in  the  city  of  London,  an  established  and 
important  industry.    That  deponent  himself,  for    Gw,  Sice,  p.  674. 
instance,  employ  at  the  present  time  from  400  to 
500  laborers,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  one  way  or  another  upon  fur- 
seal  skins,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  workmen  receiving  good  wages, 
and  many  of  them  having  families  dependent  upon  them  for  their  sup- 
port.   Deponent  estimates  the  total  number  of  people  engaged  in  the 
business  of  handling,  dyeing,  dressing,  and  treating  fur-seal  skins 
up  to  the  time  the  skins  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  furriers  at  about 
2,000.    In  addition  to  the  numbers  so  employed,  a  much  larger  number 
of  furriers,  employes,  and  the  employes  of  the  retail  merchants  are  con- 
cerned directly  or  indirectly  in  handling  or  manufacturing  the  fur-seal 
skin  or  fur-seal  skin  garments. 

Deponent  further  says  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  in  one  way  or 
another  invested  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  business  above  enumerated. 

That  the  far-seal  skin  business  had  become  an  important  industry  in 
the  city  of  London,  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
capital  was  invested  and  a  large  number  of  work-      W.  C.  B.  Stamp,  p»  576. 
men  employed,  amounting,  including  the  dressers, 
dyers,  handlers,  and  persons  employed  in  the  manufaictories  of  the 
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furriers,  to  about  3,000.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  oorreet  estimate  of 
the  number  oi  people  so  employed,  but  deponent  says  that  he  has  re- 
cently bad  occasion  to  look  into  the  question  in  his  capacity  as  master 
of  the  Skinners'  Gompany  and  he  beheves  the  above  flgore  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct. 

That  a  large  number  of  persons  so  employed  are  skilled  laborers  and 
most  of  them  have  families  dependent  npon  their  labors  for  their  sap- 
port.  The  wages  paid  in  some  cases  are  as  high  as  i&3  or  £4  a  week, 
and  perhaps  the  average  wages  of  the  whole  number  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  £1  x>er  week.  That  many  of  these  i>erson8  know  no 
other  business  than  that  in  which  they  are  at  present  engaged. 

A  very  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  in  the  business.  It  is^  in  deponent's  judg- 
Smil  Teichmann,p.  582.  ment,  fair  to  estimate  the  amount  of  capi^  in- 
vest^ in  the  business  in  one  way  or  nnother  to 
have  been  at  times  as  much  as  £1,000,000,  and  that  there  have  been 
until  lately  dependent  upon  this  industry,  in  the  city  of  London^  abont 
2,000  skilled  workmen,  most  of  whom  have  &milies  dependent  upon 
them  for  support,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  those  people  de- 
ponent estimates  on  the  average  at  about  ^  shillings  per  week,  making 
an  aggregate  of  £150,000  x>er  annum. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged 

in  the  handling,  dressing,  and  dyeing  of  seal- 
ed. A.  miliama,  p.  538.  skins  in  Great  Britain  is  about  2,000,  many  of 

whom  are  expert  workmen  and  receive  high  wages: 
and  the  number  in  the  United  States  is  about  300.  The  number  of 
persons  engaged  upon  the  poaching  vessels  is  about  10  to  each  vessel, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  persons  engaged  upon  the  Canadian 
sealers  are  American  citizens. 

LOSS  TO  FBANOE. 
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That  there  has  gradually  sprung  up  a  large  demand  for  this  article 

in  France,  which  demand  was  at  its  height  two 
Emin  HerU^p.  587.       years  ago,  during  which  year  the  said  firm  bought 

and  sold  10,000  skins  at  the  average  priee  of  the 
last  ten  years.  That  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
Alaska  skins  (Pribilof  Islands  and  Bering  Sea)  two  years  ago,  the  price 
had  increased  from  50  to  75  per  cent^  and  in  consequence,  the  year  after, 
the  demand  was  affected  so  that  instead  of  selling  more  than  lO^OOO 
skins  the  firm  scarcely  sold  5,000,  and  a  still  smaller  number  this  year. 

That  the  said  firm  [Emin  Hertz  &  Co.]  generally  buys  its  seal-skins  at 

the  London  auctions  in  their  undressed  state,  and 

Emin  Hertz,  p.  588.       has  them  drcsscd  in  London  and  dyed  partly  in 

London  and  partly  in  Paris. 

That  the  said  firm  of  E(5villon  Fr^res  have  bought  during  the  last 

twenty  years  upwards  of  400,000  seal-skins;  that 
L6on  Ballon,  p,  589.     nearly  all  of  these  skins  have  been  dressed  in 

London,  where  there  are  special  facilities  therefor; 
that  the  firm  of  B6villou  Fr^res  have  tried  several  times  to  dress  the 
sIluls  themselves,  but  in  veiy  small  quantities. 
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That  all  the  skins  bought  by  the  said  Arm  of  B^villon  Fr^res  are 
dyed  in  France,  and  therefore  the  skins  pas9  under  our  eyes  in  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  {i)  in  salt  when  we  buy  them  in  London;  (2) 
dress^;  (3)  dyed.  That  deponent  believes  that  the  firm  of  Bevillon 
Fr^res  is  oy  far  the  largest  firm  of  furriers  and  fur  dealers  in  France; 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  skins  bought  by  BtSvillon  Fr6res  are  made 
np  into  garments,  cloaks  and  mantles,  but  that  some  of  the  skins,  afber 
having  been  dyed,  are  sold  to  other  manufacturers. 

That  the  sales  of  seal-skins  by  the  said  firm  of  B^yillou  Frferes  have 
amounted  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  about  4,000,000  francs  per  year. 

That  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  said  firm  for  the  dye- 
ing, scraping,  manufacturing,  lining,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  seal-skins, 
is  about  300,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  well  paid,  on  account  of 
their  work  being  upon  a  very  valuable  species  of  merchandise,  and  that 
there  are  about  500  or  600  persons  employed  in  the  industry  in  France, 
exclusive  of  salesmen,  porters,  etc. 

That  in  the  years  from  1872  to  1877  we  bought  only  Alaska  seal-skins 
(that  is  to  say,  those  from  the  islands  of  Pribiloi )  and  the  Copper 
catch,  coming  from  Bussia,  and  a  few  skins  comiDg  from  the  islands  of 
Lobos  and  from  the  South  Seas. 

NEED  OF  SEGULAB  SUPPLY  OF  SKINS. 
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Deponent  further  says  that  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herds  and 
the  continued  supply  of  fur-seal  skins,  which,  fur- 
thermore, it  is  important  should  be  constant  and  b.  3.  Benngian,  p,  553. 
regular  in  supply,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tlie 
maintenance  of  this  industry.  Deponent  says  that  the  reason  for  this 
opinion  is  shown  in  the  history  of  last  season's  business.  For  instance, 
at  the  October  sale,  the  prices  of  skins  were  very  high,  as  a  short  supply 
was  expected.  The  skins  purchased  at  that  sale  were  then  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  dressers  and  dyers,  where  they  would  be  retained,  as 
above  stated,  in  process  of  treatment  four  or  five  months.  During  this 
interval  it  appeared  that  instead  of  there  being  a  short  supply  the 
I>oaching  vessels  had  caught  a  large  number  of  skins,  50,000  or  60,000« 
which  being  unexpectedly  plumpt^  on  the  market,  brought  the  price 
down  so  that  there  was  a  loss  of  perhaps  25  shillings  per  skin  on  the 
skins  bought  at  the  October  sales;  and  deponent  further  says  that  it  is 
of  course  obvious  that  the  business  can  not  be  maintained  unless  the 
herds  are  preserved  from  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  South 
Sea  herds,  which  formerly  existed  in  such  large  numbers,  and  so  im- 
portant has  the  sealskin  business  become  that  if  the  herds  were  exter- 
minated deponent  says  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  remain  in  the 
fur  business. 

That  the  increased  price  of  seal-skins  two  years  ago,  caused  by  the 
falling  off  in  quantity,  has  not  been  maintained, 
although  this  year  there  is  perhaps  even  a  fewer     Smim  H^ru,  p.  6S8. 
number  of  seal-skins,  which  indicates,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  deponent,  that  the  articte  when  offered  at  a  high  price  is  within 
the  means  of  only  a  very  few  persons,  and  the  demand  for  it  will  con- 
tinue to  decrease. 
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That  tlie  trade  has  every  interest  to  bring  about  a  regular  production ; 

that  IB  to  say,  the  production  to  be  approximately 
Emin  HertM,  p.  590.      always  the  Same,  as  this  would  obviate  the  fire- 

quent  change  in  price  and  render  business  less 
speculative. 

The  business  of  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  has  of  late  entered  into  a 

speculative  stage,  which  is  doing  it  much  injury. 
ArUiur Hir8QM,p,^e^,   The  trade  can  no  longer  know  with  certaiDty 

when  and  in  what  quantities  seal-skins  will  be 
placed  upon  the  market.  To  remedy  this  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  here- 
atler  skins  should  be  taken  only  from  animals  of  the  male  sex  and  upon 
land,  under  Government  regulations  such  as  have  heretofore  existed. 

That  one  of  the  most  important,  and  deponent  feels  justified  in  say- 
ing, vital  elements  in  the  maintenance  and  pres- 

Sir  a.  C,  Lampson,  p.  ervation  of  the  business  or  industry  ia  that  the 
^    '  supply  of  far-seal  skins  should  be  regular  and 

constant,  so  that  intending  buyers  may  be  able  to  know  beforehand  ap-* 
proximately  what  the  prices  of  their  stock  in  trade  are  going  to  be,  and 
that  the  people  engaged  in  the  b  usiness  may  have  beforehand  a  rea- 
sonably definite  notion  of  what  they  shall  be  able  to  count  upon. 

Deponent  knows,  of  his  own  knowledge  and  from  conversations  with 

the  merchants  and  dealers  above  mentioned,  that 
^^^*^  ^-  ^c^rUn,  p.  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fur-seal  industry  and  the  industries  re- 
sulting therefrom  and  dependent  thereon  that  the  supply  of  fur-seal 
skins  should  be  constant;  that  is,  that  the  number  of  skins  coming 
upon  the  market  in  each  year  should  be  known  the  year  beforehand 
with  approximate  certainty,  and  that  it  should  not  vary  greatly  fit)m 
year  to  year.  That  this  is  necessary  in  order  that  prices  may  be  fixed 
and  that  those  persons  or  firms  who  physically  deal  with  the  skins, 
such  as  deponent's  firm,  should  know  what  provision  they  must  make 
for  the  business  of  the  ensuing  season.  That  down  to  within  a  few 
years  last  past,  three  or  five  years,  the  supply  has  been  regular,  but 
that  during  the  last  three  or  five  years,  and  notably  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  supply  has  fluctuated  very  largely  and  continually  dimin- 
ished, and  in  consequence  thereof  business  has  greatly  suffered. 

Deponent  farther  says  that  the  continuance  of  this  business  depends 

very  largely  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  steady 
EmilTeichmann,p.5S2.  and  regular  Supply  of  fur-seal  skins  in  order  that 

the  trade  may  be  able  to  calculate,  with  approx- 
imate certainty,  the  number  of  skins  which  are  to  be  received  in  each 
year. 

Besides,  skins  are  being  now  put  on  the  market  at  such  irregnlar 
Om  s  TVMd    II        ^™^s  and  in  such  uneven  quantities  that  buying 

523/^*  -treotfwfli*,  p.  ^j^^^  y^s^  become  a  speculative  business.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  trouble  has  been  brought 

about  by  the  Victoria  and  other  pelagic  sealers,  who  furnish  the  present 

cheap  skins. 
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Then,  too,  daring  the  last  few  years  baying  far-seal  skins  has  become 
a  business  of  a  very  speculative  character,  because 
it  is  impossible  now  to  calculate  at  what  times  Samuel  uilmann,  p,  S2i. 
and  in  what  quantities  they  will  be  placed  upon  the 
market.  It  requires  from  three  to  six  months  to  properly  dress  and  dye 
skins,  and  if  while  this  process  is  going  on  further  sales  take  place  (as  has 
been  the  case  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  last  two  years),  the  tendency 
is  to  unsettle  the  market,  advance  or  reduce  the  raw  material,  and  thus 
directly  affect  both  defers  and  manufacturers.  This  has  happened  of 
late  years  only.  I  ascribe  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
business  to  the  injurious  operations  of  the  Victoria  sealers,  whom  I 
Airthermore  hold  directly  responsible  for  the  present  diminished  catch 
of  Alaska  seals  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  fluctuation  in  prices  this  year  [1886]  and  in 
other  years  was  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 

London  market,  caused  by  reports  of  large  collec-     t.  t.  miliafM,  p.  498. 
tions,  and  so  greatly  did  the  catch  of  25,000  skins 
affect  the  market  that  the  skins  sold  for  less  in  London  than  was  paid 
for  ttiem  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  entailing  loss  on  the  pur- 
chasers. 
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I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  class  of  vessels  engaged  in  seal- 
ing.   The  most  of  them  are  of  less  than  100  tons 
burden,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  their  average  value     ^»<wo  Liebea,  p,  454. 
would  be,  I  should  say,  about  $4,500  per  vessel, 
for  both  the  American  and  British  fleet,  and  about  $2,000  would  cover 
the  average  cost  of  an  entire  outtit  for  a  season's  work.    The  total 
value  of  the  Canadian  sealing  fleet  is  not,  after  all,  as  much  as  the 
sealers  would  lead  us  to  suppose  from  their  representations. 

The  second  branch  of  my  investigation  was  the  number  of  vessels 
owned  by  Canadians  engaged  in  sealing  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  their  value,  cost  of  outfit,  etc.  r.  T.  wnuams.p.  499. 

There  are  in  the  business  twenty-four  schoon- 
ers.   Total  tonnage,  1,464  tons.    Total  value,  including  outfits,  $173,350. 
Whites  employed,  261.    Indians  employed,  385. 

Of  these  twenty-four  schooners  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  five 
are  owned  half  by  Americans.  These  five  schooners  illegally  under  the 
British  flag  are  worth  $36,500,  leaving  an  actual  Canadian  investment 
of  $136,750. 

It  is  a  simple  task  to  arrive  with  exactitude  at  the  value  of  the 
schooners  and  their  outfits.    They  cost  to  build  in 
British   Columbia  $80  per  ton.    In  the  United     t,  T.  Williams,  p.  500. 
States  the  cost  is  $100  per  ton.    The  gross  ton- 
nage of  the  fleet  being  1,464  at  the  American  rate  of  $100  a  ton,  it 
would  represent  $146,400;  at  the  Canadian  rate,  $117,120. 

This  would  be  for  the  schooners  as  they  are  delivered  new,  with 
'  noiasts,  sails,  anchors,  and  fittings. 
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Some  of  the  sealing  schooners  are  fine,  new  boats,  others  are  very  old. 
The  Mary  Taylor  and  Mary  EUen  have  both  seen  thirty-five  years  of 
bnffeting  abont  the  stormy  ocean,  while  the  lAlly  has  been  forty-six 
years  afloat.  The  Black  JDiatnond  is  really  nnfit  for  sea,  and  the  Juanita 
was  driven  out  of  the  coa^t  trade  as  unsafe  and  past  repair.  This  was 
the  fate  of  the  Wanderer  also.  The  Letitia  I  saw  lying  in  the  Yictoria 
bone-yard  being  broken  np,  and  the  Mountain  Chief  is  ready  for  the 
same  fate. 

In  order  to  get  an  exact  valuation,  I  procured,  when  possible,  the  re- 
cord of  the  latest  sale  of  the  vessel,  and  in  other  cases  employed  an  ex- 
pert shipbuilder  or  took  the  valuations  of  the  underwriter's  expert,  not 
on  the  amount  for  n^hich  the  vessel  was  insured,  but  his  estimate  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  replace  her. 

In  every  case  the  value  I  have  given,  except  in  ease  of  actual  sale,  is 
rather  more  than  the  vessel  would  sell  for  in  an  ordinary  bargain. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigation  as  to  the  value  of  the  trade  to  Can- 
ada, I  secured  a  copy  of  a  report  made  for  the  Dominion  Government 
by  A.  B.  Miln,  esq.,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Victoria.  While  Mr.  Miln 
is  naturally  prejudiced  somewhat  in  fftvor  of  his  Canadian  friends  in 
preparing  a  report  which  will  be  made  the  basis  of  their  claim  on  the 
United  States  Oovernment,  he  is  clearly  an  honest  official  and  has 
done  his  work  generally  correctly.  His  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the 
Victoria  sealing  fleet  is  $200,500,  or  $27,150  in  excess  of  my  valuations. 
As  his  figures  are  certain  to  be  the  ones  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  I  took  special  pains  to  correct  my  valuations  thoroughly 
when  they  differed  from  his.  I  found  that  in  many  cases  he  had  taken 
the  owner's  valuation,  which  was  far  in  excess  of  the  real  value.  I  ap 
pend  the  real  value  as  compared  with  Mr.  Miln's  estimates,  and  also  a 
copy  of  Miln's  report  made  August  17, 1889,  sworn  to  before  A.  L.  Bel- 
yea,  esq.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  forwarded  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada. 

As  a  sealing  schooner  is  only  engaged  one-third  ot  her  time  in  the 
Bering,  the  other  two-thirds  being  spent  in  the  west  coast  sealing,  fish- 
ing, otter  hunting,  or  some  other  business,  only  one-third  of  the  fleet's 
value  can  properly  be  said  to  be  invested  in  the  Bering  sealing  busi- 
ness. The  actual  cash  investment  of  all  the  Canadas  in  this  traffic  is 
therefore  one- third  of  $136,750,  or  the  insignificant  sum  of  $45,585.33, 
and  even  that  would  not  be  lost  if  the  traffic  were  stopped. 

Where  Indians  are  employed  as  hunters,  the  expense  of  the  outfit 

and  voyage  is  much  less.    The  Indians  hunt  from 

T.  T.  Williams,  jp.  502.    their  own  skiu  canoes,  kill  with  spears  instead  of 

firearms,  so  that  other  seals  are  not  frightened 
away,  and  feed  themselves  on  seal  blubber.  They  are  paid  $1.50 
per  skin  and  seal  with  two  men  to  the  canoe,  one  to  spe.ar  and  one 
to  paddle.  The  cost  of  an  outfit  for  a  schooner  carrying  thirty  Indians, 
which  is  a  common  number  is  fifteen  skin  canoes  at  $20,  $300. 

The  expense  of  the  voyage  is  for  the  wages  and  board  of  a  white 
captain  and  four  sailors,  salt  for  seal  skins  and  a  little  tea  and  crackers 
for  the  Indians. 

Indian  sealing  being  so  much  cheaper  and  more  profitable  all  the 
schooners  would  engage  Indians  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these 
Siwash  are  an  extremely  troublesome  race  and  require  the  utmost  tact 
and  skill  to  manage.  Only  a  few  captains  can  handle  them  to  advant-^ 
age  and  they  are  mostly  captains  who  have  Siwash  blood  in  their  veins.* 
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EMPLOYES  IN  CANADA  AND  LONDON. 

Page  278  of  The  Case. 
(Bee  **Lom  to  United  Statoe  "  and  **  Lou  to  Great  Britain.'*) 

EHPLOY^S  IN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

Page  280  of  The  Caee. 

There  are  now  employed  in  this  house  in  the  manufacture  of  fur  ar- 
ticles about  140  men  and  women.    If  we  were  to 
lose  the  sealskin  industry,  I  do  not  know  what     Emil  J.  stake,  p.  530. 
would  become  of  the  business  as  a  whole.    It 
would  be  very  seriously  crippled.    I  have  signed  the  name  "  Estate  of 
John  Euszits/'  the  name  uuder  which  the  business  is  now  carried  on, 
to  the  annexed  statement.*    I  believe  it  to  be  correct  in  v)ll  respects. 
With  regard  to  the  approximate  number  of  people  stated  1k)  be  em- 
ployed in  the  seal-skin  industry  in  the  United  States  I  will  say  this, 
that  probably  in  the  fall  and  winter  a  greater  number,  while  in  sum- 
mer fewer,  are  employed;  but  I  believe  the  number  given  to  fairly 
represent  the  average  number  employed  throughout  the  year.    I  agree 
With  all  that  is  said  by  Samuel  Ullmann  in  the  last  paragraph  or  sec- 
tion of  his  affidavit  verified  June  21  and  hereto  annexed. 

In  this  industry  we  have  constantly  employed  during  the  last  ten 
years  about  forty  men  and  women,  who  receive  tt  rn.   ^    ii 

average  wagesof  $1.25  to$2a  day.  Our  "pickers"  523.      ^-  2V«idira«,  i». 
get  an  average  of  $1.25  for  each  skin,  and  they 
handle  about  three  a  day.    My  pay  roll  averages  about  $500  a  week. 

Working  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  industry  of  manufac- 
turing sesd-skin  artideB  in*the  United  States  as  joa,  Ullmann  eial.,p. 
follows:  526. 


Wages  per  diem. 


«.  Far-catten  (i.  #.,  people  who  trim,  repair,  and  prepare  the  genertd 

shape  of  sk  ilia) 

ft.  Nailers  (i.  #.,  people  who  stretch  and  nail  skins  into  shape  on 

boarda) 

e.  Sewers  and  finishers  (i.  «.,  i>oople  who  put  the  article  into  final 

shape) 

d.  Those  who  macliine  skins  (i.  «.,  remove  the  portion  of  guard  hairs 

leflbythe'^onliairers") 

Total 


$3.50  to  $1.50 
2. 00  to  2. 50 
1.50  to  2.00 
2.00 


The  fur-cutters  represent  skUled  labor  of  a  high  order.  They  handle 
about  eight  skins  a  day. 

No  account  is  taken  of  porters,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc.,  employed  in 
the  large  establishments. 

I  employ,  and  for  some  time  past  have  employed,  about  60  workmen, 
and  my  pay  roll  amounts  to  about  $9()0  a  week. 
Most  of  these  workmen  can  be  classed  as  skilled  jos,  D.  WiliiarM,  p,  549. 
laborers. 


*  See  affidavit  of  Jos.  UUnuum  ek  dL 
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CANADIAN  INVESTMENT  QX7BSTI0NABLB. 
Page  281  of  The  Case. 

Bat  there  is  really  not  one  dollar  actaally  invested  in  tlie  Bering  Sea 
BealiDg,  and  for  these  reasons: 

(1 )  All  the  schooners  are  engaged  in  other  bosi- 
T.  Williams,  p.  600.       ness,  such  as  hunting  and  fishing  down  the  west 

coast  and  in  the  North  Pacific. 

(2)  If  the  sealing  business  was  stopped  entirely  the  schooners  would 
not  depreciate  a  dollar  in  value. 

(3)  The  sealing  business  requires  no  special  plant,  weapons,  or  uten- 
sils. The  schooners  are  common  schooners,  the  boats  common  boats, 
and  the  guns  common  guns  which  will  bring  their  value  at  any  time 
for  any  other  purpose. 

(4)  Less  than  one- third  of  a  sealing  schooner's  cruise  is  in  the  Bering. 

PELAQIO  SEALING  A  SPECULATION. 
Page  282  of  The  Caae. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  sealing  business  now,  the  cost  of  fitting  out 

a  vessel  being  from  $5,000  to  $6,000,  and  you  have 
Wm.  Bendt,  p.  405.        to  take  the  risk  of  having  your  vessel  confiscated. 

I  sent  my  vessel  this  year  over  to  the  coast  of  Japan. 
There  were  some  seventy-odd  schooners  fitted  out  last  year  from  Vic- 
toria and  they  all  got  good  catches,  while  from  here  there  were  only 
from  ten  to  fifteen  schooners  fitted  out,  and  they  did  not  do  as  well. 

If  a  vessel  hunts  seals  from  January  to  May  along  the  coast  and  pays 

expenses  it  does  well  at  the  present  time,  and  very 
7Ft7{uimBreiinaa,i>.360.  few  do  it.    Kearly  all  would  lose  money  if  the 

hunting  was  confined  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
they  depend  on  the  Bering  Sea  catch,  where  the  seals  are  more  plenti- 
ful and  occupy  a  more  limited  space  as  a  feeding  ground* 

The  increased  value  of  skins  in  the  last  few  years  has  stimulated 

inexperienced  men  to  go  into  the  business,  and 

Qeo.  Fogei,  p.  424.        they  slaughter  everything  in  sight  without  regard 

to  sex. 

And  it  is  a  common  remark  among  seamen  who  ship  on  sealing  ves- 
sels that  they  do  not  care  about  going,  for  there 

Jos,  Laflin,  p,  452.         is  nothing  in  it,  and  only  those  will  slup  that  are 

hard  up  and  can  get  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  seals  taken  by  schooners  do  not  bring  in  the  London  market  more 

than  one-half  realized  by  the  lessees  of  the  Pribi- 
Marria  Mobb,  p,  342.      lof  Islands.    The  reason  for  this  is  the  company's 

are  all  young  bulls  and  are  killed  by  being  clubbed 
on  the  head,  while  those  killed  by  the  schooners  are  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes  and  are  perforated  with  shot;  consequently  are  not  perfect  sldns. 

I  held  the  position  of  chief  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  H.  Liebes  & 

Go.  during  said  period  of  time  [from  1883  to  18d2, 
8.  w.  8aaihurg,p,  521.  inclusive]  and  know  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge that  the  number  of  skins  set  forth  below  were 
duly  purchased  by  said  firm  at  the  average  prices  stated,  and  that 
payment  therefor  is  legviAabtV^  e^i;itftt^  on  the  firm's  cash  books  of  the 
respective  years. 
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StaUstioi  ofprUset. 


Year. 

Number 
of  BkSxis. 

Amount  paid. 

Averago 
price. 

Tear. 

Nnniber 
of  skins. 

Amount  paid. 

Average 
price. 

1883 

90 

11,108 

9.854 

7,563 

17,066 

13.459 

$430.00 
62,031.00 
74, 184. 75 
87,729.25 
99.549.50 
74,956.00 

$4.34 
5.58 
7.53 
4.99 
5.54 
5.57 

1889 

24,486 

30,011 

11, 174 

1,322 

$176,221.00 

802,417.00 

164. 637. 00 

14,506.00 

$7.20 

1884 

,  1800 

*10.08 

1885 

1891 

*14. 74 

1886 

1892 

*10.97 

1887 

1888 

127,032 

1, 006, 661. 60 

*Beoent  increaae  in  price. 

I  have  signed  the  name  of  Joseph  Ullmann  to  the  statement  hereto 
annexed,  which  has  been  prepared  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  house  of  said  Joseph  Ullmann  in  the  city  of  ^ew  York, 
and  I  know  said  statement  to  be  correct  and  true  in  every  respect. 
All  of  the  seal  skins  therein  referred  to  are  of  the 
class  known  as  Northwest  Coast  skins.  In  this  Samuel  Ullmann,  p.  ^2, 
term  I  mean  to  comprise  all  skins  taken  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  The  skins  in  question 
were  purchased  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
499,  which  were  purchased  in  August,  1899,  at  San  Francisco.  Said 
books  show  the  following  assortment  of  portions  of  these  skins,  respect- 
ively, 1,835  and  1,076  in  number,  bought  in  May  and  June,  1888,  together 
with  the  prices  paid  for  each  grade  per  skin: 

May,  1888. 

885  Bering  Sea  seals $4. 57 

(  551  West  Coast  seals 5.00 

I  ^  102  West  Coast  gray  paps 1.25 

(     2  West  Coast  paps.... 2.50 

i  252  West  Coast  seals 5.00 

n  <   41  West  Coast  gray  pups 1. 00 

(     2  West  Coast  pups 2.50 

June,  18S8, 

966  seal  skins 4.80 

18  seal  skins 6.00 

100  gray  pups 1. 25 

The  skins  marked  I  formed  one  lot  and  represented  the  catch  of  a 
single  vessel.  The  same  is  true  of  the  skins  marked  II.  The  percent- 
age of  gray  pups  contained  in  each  of  these  lots,  both  of  which  were 
bought  on  assortment,  is  not  an  unusual  one. 

The  house  of  Joseph  Ullmann  has,  of  late  years,  been  one  of  the  larg- 
est single  buyers  of  seal  skins  at  Victoria,  and  my 
kuowl^ge  and  experience  enable  me  to  state  that     Saml.  Ullmann,  p.  533. 
the  prices  paid  by  this  house,  as  contained  in  the 
annexed  statement,  represent  fairly  the  value  of  such  skins  at  Victoria 
in  each  of  the  past  five  years. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  price  paid  for  these  skins  in  the  years  1890  and 
1891  can  only  be  explained  through  the  sudden  decrease,  which  in  the 
years  1890  and  1891  took  place  in  the  annual  catch  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1890  that  only  about  21,000  skins  had  been  taken  that  year  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  the  price  of  skins  rose  rapidly  at  Victoria;  and  refer- 
ence to  the  annexed  statement  will  show  that  while  in  June  we  had 
bought  at  less  than  $7  a  skin,  in  September  of  the  same  year  we  pur- 
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chased  at  $11  a  skin,  tbese  September  purchases  having  been  made  at 
my  direction  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  information  concern- 
ing the  reduced  catch  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Our  Northwest  Coast  purchases  of  1891  were  made  in  open  market. 
The  still  higher  prices  paid  in  that  year  were  directly  due  to  the  so- 
called  modus  Vivendi  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
whereby  the  Pribilof  catch  was  reduced  to  7,500  skins,  and  sealing  in 
the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  entirely  prohibited. 


1887. 


Month. 


May.... 
August. 
October. 


Number 

of  neftl- 

•kins 

pur- 

ODMed. 


790 

67 

4,706 


Total  price. 


13,010.00 

206.00 

87,13&40 


Average 

price 
per  skin. 


15.85 
6.17 
5.76 


1888. 


May 

Junt« 

SepUiinber 
October — 


$8,237.95 

4,831.40 

20,208.75 

20,700.74 


1889. 


April.. 
May... 
June. . . 
Jnly . . . 

Do. 

Do. 
AngU8t 


$3,236.00 
13,622.20 
1.440.25 
1,060.75 
4, 860. 95 
150.80 
7,158.00 


1889— Continued. 


MoBtii. 


Aagnat. 
October. 


Nomber 
of  iieal- 

alsins 

pur- 
obaaed. 


499 

630 


Total  price. 


Arerage 

price 
per  ikm. 


$3,507.75 
4,882.50 


7.78 


1890. 


May 

June 

Do 

September 

October... 

Do 

Do 


2,210 

$SI0,»C5.50 

613 

5,332.50 

485 

8,031.00 

2,618 

28.766.00 

2,152 

23.672.00 

1,828 

80,005.80 

2,6X5 

30,358.90 

1,366 

16,254.25 

|0.tf 

8.tt 
6.97 
10.96 
U.00 
1LS7 
11.60 
1L16 


1891. 


July. 


1,487 
26 

105 

$22,232.00 

312.00 

1,715.00 

K96 

12.00 
1<L33 


In  considering  the  number  of  skins  taken  during  the  past  it  must  be 
/m.  J  m  M7U'  borne  in  mind  that  the  schooners  have  frequently 
Th^^odore  T.  Wxiixama,  ^leen  seriously  interfered  with  in  their  work  by 

^'  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States  Government 

Mr.  Miln,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Victoria,  in  his  report  to  the  Domin- 
ion Government,  of  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  copy,  stated 
that  if  not  interfered  with  by  cruisers  a  large-sized  schooner  would 
surely  capture  3,000  skins  during  the  season  in  the  Bering.  Mr.  Miln'a 
estimates  in  that  respect,  ^s  in  many  other  matters,  I  found  to  be  fair 
and  honest.    •    •    • 

I  append,  as  a  part  of  this  affidavit,  a  copy  of  the  report  I  made  to 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  on  this  subject  in  1889,  and  which 
they  used  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  I  desire  to  add 
that  subsequent  inquiry  has  proved  that  the  statements  and  con- 
clusions in  the  report  I  then  made  were  correct.  It  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  estimates  of  the  profits  of  sealing  voyages, 
and  other  matters  contained  in  that  rei)ort,  were  based  upon  the  v^ue 
of  skins  in  that  and  former  years.  Subsequently  skins  have  increased 
in  value,  and  profits  of  large  catches  would  therefore  be  pr(^>ortionately 
greater,  but  the  conditions  of  sealing  have  not  changed  since  then,  nor 
can  they  change,  with  the  exception  that  the  fleet  of  sailing  V4)ssels  has 
largely  increased,  consequently  the  destruction  of  seals  has  been  much 
greater  in  the  last  two  ^^dxa. 
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To  the  President  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company : 

I  have  made  a  thorough  and  accurate  examination  of  the  seal-hunt- 
ing industry  of  British  Columbia  which  is  carried 
on  in  Bering  Sea,  in  accordance  with  the  follow-    Theodore  T.  Williams, p. 
ing  instructions  received  from  your  company:       496. 

"  Exact  account  of  British  Columbia  fiir-seal  in- 
dustry, to  go  back  as  early  as  possible  and  show  the  area  over  which 
the  seals  were  hunted  before  the  existence  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  (1870)  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  lease. 

^^It  should  show  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  business,  in 
accordance  with  the  enhanced  value  of  skins,  caused  by  the  operation 
of  the  company. 

"As  exactly  as  possible  it  should  give — 

"  Statistics  of  yearly  catch  and  prices  obtained  for  same  at  British 
Columbia,  number  of  vessels  employed,  their  value  and  cost  of  outfit, 
and  any  other  details  of  the  business  possible. 

"To  be  of  value  it  should  be  accurate,  and  not  merely  approximate, 
as  we  desire  to  use  the  figures  to  base  our  estimate  for  bidding  for  re- 
newal of  the  sealing  lease,  an  important  factor,  in  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  probability  of  the  continuance  of  illicit  sealing  and  its 
consequent  depletion  of  the  seal  herd.  The  profits  to  illicit  sealers  be- 
ing greater  or  less,  will,  of  course,  increase  or  decreas<3  their  number. 

"There  should  also  be  a  careful  statement  made  and  sworn  to  by 
competent  men  of  the  value  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  seized  and 
stranded  at  [Jnalaska  or  condemned  elsewhere.  All  this  should  be 
prepared  as  honestly  and  correctly  as  possible,  with  no  effort  to  mini- 
mize values,  but  only  to  st^ite  honestly,  as  near  sus  may  be,  real  values." 

Statistics  of  yearly  catch. 

1881. 

The  first  seal-skins  ever  handled  in  British  Columbia  caught  in  the 
Bering  Sea  were  taken  in  1881.  Prior  to  that  year,  no  vessels  sealed 
in  the  Bering.  In  1881,  the  American  schooner  San  Diego  caught  193 
seals  in  the  Bering,  and  sold  the  skins  to  T.  Lubbe,  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  at  $9.25  per  skin.  These  skins  were  shipped  to  Loudon,  as 
are  nearly  all  of  the  skins  bought  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  trade,  therefore,  brought  no  profit  to  Canada,  T.  Lubbe  being  an 
American.  I  have,  however,  included  the  record  of  this  and  all  other 
collections  made  by  American  ships  in  the  Bering  Sea  when  sold  in 
British  Columbia,  because  they  all  figure  in  the  reports  of  the  Victoria 
custom-house.  In  keeping  the  collection  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian vessels  from  the  Bering  district,  you  can  see  at  a  glance  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  Bering  Sea  collection  to  American  and  Canadian 
sealers. 

188S. 

American  schooner  San  Diego:  Bering  Sea  collection,  327  seals;  sold 
to  T.  Lubbe  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  at  $8  i)er  skin. 

1883. 

American  schooner  iSan  Di>«7o:  Bering  Sea  collection,  908  skins;  sold 
to  T.  Lubbe,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  at  JIO  per  skin. 

Bering  Sea  collection,  sold  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia:  American 
8chooT)cr  San  Diego y  980  skins,  at  ^8;  American  schooners  Ottei*  and 
38  B  s 
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Alexander  landed  in  Yictoriay  British  Oolumbia,  l^TOO  skins  to  be  re- 
shipped  to  H.  Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  owners  of  the  two  ves- 
sels; British  schooner  Mary  Ellen^  1,409  seals,  sold  at  $7.50  per  skin. 
Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  Colnmbia  seal  indastry  in  the 
Bering  began  in  1884.  The  Mary  Ellen  was  owned  by  D.  McLean,  was 
of  63  tons,  had  a  crew  of  twenty-one  whites  and  was  worth  $6,000,  in- 
dnding  her  outfit. 


Bering  Sea  collection:  American  schooner  City  of  San  Diego^  1,953 
skins,  at  $7.60;  American  schooner  Vanderbiltj  1,244  skins,  at»  $7.60; 
American  schooner  8an  Diego,  1,726,  at  $7.39;  American  schooner  Look- 
out, 1,100,  at  $7.50;  British  schooner  Favorite,  1,383,  at  $7.60;  British 
schooner  Mary  Ellen,  1,773,  at  $7.60. 

1886. 

Bering  Sea  collection :  American  schooner  Ann«,  182,  at  $5.50;  Ameri- 
can schooner  Therese  (since  sailed  under  British  flag),  2,000,  at  $6.50; 
American  schooner  Sylvia  Handy ^  1,700,  at  $6.50;  American  schooner 
City  of  San  Diego,  1,600,  at  $6.60;  American  schooner  HeUn  Blum,  no 
record.  The  British  schooners  Onward,  Caroline,  and  Thornton  we« 
seized  in  the  Bering  with  about  2,000  skins  on  board. 

The  Caroline,  though  under  the  British  flag,  was  owned  one-half  by 
an  American  named  Bechtel,  who  furnished  also  the  money  for  tlie 
outfit.  Bechtel  is  interested  also  in  the  British  schooners  Mary  Taylor^ 
Pathfinder,  and  Viva. 

The  ships  were  put  under  the  British  flag  in  defiance  of  the  BriM 
merchant  shipping  act,  which  forbids  any  partnerships  or  beneficial  in- 
terest in  any  British  ship  by  a  foreigner.  To  secure  himself  in  ease  of 
trouble  Bechtel  has  mortgages  on  the  schooners.  The  Thornton  was 
owned  half  by  J.  Boscowitz,  an  American,  who  owned  and  now  owns 
all  or  part  of  every  schooner  registered  under  the  British  flag  in  the  name 
of  Capt.  Warren.  This  fact  came  out  a  short  time  ago  in  a  lawsuit  in 
Victoria  between  Warren  and  Boscowitz.  The  books  of  the  firm  being 
produced,  it  was  shown  that  Boscowitz  not  only  owned  and  shared  a 
half  interest,  but  had  advanced  moneys  for  Capt.  Warren's  share,  on 
which  he  collected  interest.  I  append  a  duly  certified  copy  of  part  of 
the  evidence  in  the  suit  of  Warren  v,  Boscowitz  and  CJooper,  copied  from 
the  archives  of  the  coort  in  Victoria  and  fally  certified  to  by  Hiurvey 
Coombe,  esq.,  deputy  registrar  of  the  supreme  court  of  British  Colum- 
bia, over  the  great  seal  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Besides  the  2,000  skins  taken  by  the  seized  sealers,  the  coDectionsin 
the  Bering  Sea  by  British  schooners  were: 

British  schooner  Dolphin, 


"  "        Alfred  Adams, 

Active, 


ii  u 

u  u 

u  u 

u  u 


Black  Diamond, 
Pathfinder, 
Sierra, 
Favorite, 
Anna  Beck, 
W.  P,  Sayicard, 
Grace, 

Mary  Fllen, 
Penelope, 
Mountain  Chiefs 


2,200 

at 

97.00 

,1 

f 

1,455 

a 

7.00 

1,338 

u 

7.00 

828 

ii 

7.00 

1,700 

a 

6.65 

1,000 

u 

6.50 

3,492 

u 

6.50 

1,142 

u 

6.65 

1,600 

ii 

6.50 

1,700 

a 

6.50 

3,659 

a 

6.50 

194 

a 

6.50 

630 

a 

6.50 
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The  principal  reason  for  the  flnotnatiiHi  in  prices  this  year  and  in 
other  years,  was  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  London  market,  caused 
by  reports  of  large  collections,  and  so  greatly  did  the  catch  of  25,000 
skins  affect  the  market  that  the  skins  sold  for  less  in  London  than 
was  paid  for  them  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  entailing  loss  on  the 
purchasers. 

1887. 

The  seizures  in  the  Bering  Sea  m  1886  stopped  the  American  sealers 
from  fitting  out  in  1887,  with  the  exception  of  two  schooners  com- 
manded by  British  Columbians,  who  decided  to  take  the  risk.  It  was 
openly  declared  at  Victoria  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
not  go  further  than  remonstrate. 

The  American  boats  that  entered  the  Bering  Sea  were  the  City  of  San 
Diego,  which  made  a  catch  of  1,187  seals,  selling  at  $5.50,  and  the  Van- 
derhiltj  1,349  skins,  at  $5.50. 

The  catch  by  British  sealers  was: 


British  schooner  Mary  Taylor j 

1,000 

at 

$6.00 

u 

Penelope, 

1,292 

6.50 

<< 

Pathfinder, 

2,377 

6.00 

u 

Mary  UHen, 

2,130 

5.50 

u 

Black  Diamond, 

990 

5.50 

u 

Mountain  Chief, 

624 

5.50 

u 

Favorite, 

1,887 

5.50 

u 

Therese, 

900 

5.50 

u 

Kate, 

1,625 

5.50 

a 

Triumph, 

500 

5.50 

ii 

Lottie  Fairfield, 

2,507 

5.50 

The  Ada,  Anna  Beck,  Dolphin,  Grace,  SkuA  W.  P.  Say  ward  were  seized 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

1888. 

Bering  Sea  collections,  sold  in  Victoria  in  1888: 

British  schooner      Jua^ita,  1,030  at     $5.62^ 

Mary  Ellen,              700  "  5.62| 

THumph,               2,470  <<  5.62J 

"             Annie  C.  Moore,      715  '«  5.62^ 

^<             Black  Diamond,       765  (<  5.62^ 

Pathfinder,               600  "  5.62| 

Viva,                      2,069  "  5.62| 

Favmite,                2,349  "  5.62J 

Maggie  Mc,            1,424  "  5.62^ 

Penelope,                1,054  "  5.62| 

"             Mountain  Chief,       781  "  5.62J 

German  schooner    Adele,                       450  ^<  5.62| 

American  schooner  A7tne,                     1,040  "  5.62^ 

«               *'         Webster,                   520  "  5.62i 

«               "         Ohon,                        500  "  5.62J 

«               "        Walter  A.  Rich,       400  '<  5.62i 

"               "        AllieL  Alger,          380  "  5.62J 

1889. 

Bering  Sea  collection,  1889,  landed  at  Victoria,  and  all  shipped  to 
England  and  United  States. 


U  ii 

u  u 

u 

ii 

ii  ii 

ii  ii 

ii  ii 

ii  ii 

ii  ii 

ii 
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So  far  the  average  selliBg  price  at  Victoria  has  been  $7.C5. 

German  schooner    AdeUj  1,600 

American  schooner  Allie  1.  Alger j  284 

<«  <«       Kewtonj  239 

<<  <<       J.  &.  Swanj  60 

'<  <<        Henry  DennUj  700 

British  schooner     Pa^A^fu2«r,  50 

«  «  Fiva,  2,180 

«  «  ^nnte  (7.  Ifoore,  1,300 

<<  <<  Maggie  Mcy  1,200 

«  «  Sapphire^  1,629 

«  «  W.  P.  Saywardj  1,600 

«  "  JTate,  911 

"  "  Favoritey  None. 

«  «  Penelope.  1,850 

<<  <<  £^2;  DtamoiiiL  55 

«  «  it%.  74 

«  «  ^riel,  834 

<<  <<  iftnnitf,  521 

"  «  Beatrice^  700 

"  "  Therese,  None. 

"  "  MaryUUeny  None. 

The  record  of  the  collection,  as  given  above,  is  from  the  cnstom  house 
at  Victoria,  and  verified  by  the  principal  purchasers.  The  price  paid 
for  skins  came  from  the  acconnt  books  of  the  purchasers,  and  were  veri- 
fied by  current  price  lists  published  in  the  London  fur  market. 

There  are  24  Victorian  schooners  in  the  trade  and  32  San  Francisco 

and  Pnget  Sound  schooners,  makiug  a  tota.1  of  i)0 
T.  r.  Williamt,  p.  602.  schooncrs.    At  the  rate  or  3,000  skins  to  the 

schooner^  they  would,  if  undisturbed,  take  168,000 
skins.  As  the  seals  they  kill  in  the  Bering  are  nearly  all  females  either 
in  young  or  having  just  pupped,  the  loss  of  seal  life  would  be  336,000. 
To  this  mvLBtt  be  added  168,000  killed  and  wounded  seal  and  their  pups 
not  caught,  making  a  total  of  672,000  seal  killed  with  the  present  fleet. 

Both  Miln's  valuations  and  my  own  include  the  cost  of  the  sealing 

outfit.    The  value  of  an  outfit  for  sealing  depends 

Tho$.  T.  Williams, p.  501.  upon  the  size  of  the  schooner,  the  number  of  men 

and  boats  she  carries,  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  Indians.  As  you  will  see  by  one  of  the  tables  appended,  there  were 
this  year  383  Indians  and  261  white  men  employed  on  sealing  schooners 
fitted  out  in  Victoria,  and  where  white  men  are  employed  the  schooner 
carries  boats  of  American  make,  has  her  hunters  armed  with  rifles  and 
shotguns,  and  carries  all  told  a  crew  of  4  men  to  each  hunting  boat 
The  men  are  engaged  in  this  way:  The  hunter  who  shoots  the  seal  has 
2  men  in  his  boat  to  row  him,  making  3  men  actually  in  the  boat.,  and 
a  few  hands  are  left  on  board  the  schooner  to  handle  her.  Thus  a 
schooner  having  a  crew  of  20  men  all  told  would  have  5  boats  and  5 
hunters.    The  cost  of  the  outfit  is,  for  such  a  schooner : 

Five  boats  costing  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  are  all  bnilt,  $100  each $500 

Five  Marling  rifles,  at$35 175 

Five  shotguns,  at  $35 175 

Two  extra  guns 70 

Salt  for  seflSskins ',  200 

Five  thousand  rounds  ammunition  for  guns  and  rifles 1^ 

Provisions  for  90  men  four  months,  at  ^  per  head  per  month 640 

losorancei  one-third  of  year 175 
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The  expenses  of  a  sealing  trip  in  the  Bering  are,  for  a  four  months' 
croise: 

Captain,  wages,  at  $100 $400 

Ten  Bcamen,  at  $35  per  month 1,400 

Five  ordinary  seamen  or  boys,  at  ^0  per  month 400 

Paid  to  hunters,  at  $2  per  skin,  1, 600  an  actual  average S,  200 

5,400 

Total  expense  and  outfit 7,460 

As  the  hunters  are  paid  by  the  skin,  the  expenses  would  be  more  if 
the  catch  was  larger.  The  expense  of  a  six-boat  schooner  would  be 
proportionately  greater  as  it  would  be  if  the  cruise  was  made  longer. 
MUn's  estimate  in  his  report  to  the  gorernor-general  of  Canada  is 
based  on  a  longer  cruise  in  a  large  schooneri  and  is  no  doubt  a  fair 
estimate. 

Still,  the  actual  expenses  of  a  schooner  can  not  be  figured  accurately 
except  by  the  owner,  who  charges  every  item  of  expense  against  her  as 
it  is  paid  out,  and  the  figures  I  have  given  only  serve  as  an  approxi- 
mate guide  to  the  average  profits  of  a  sealing  trip.  According  to  Mr. 
Miln's  estimate,  a  big  schooner  catching  2,000  seals  (an  observedly  high 
estimate)  would  make  a  profit  of  $4,440  on  her  trip  if  the  skins  sold  for 
$7.50  each,  and  he  adds  that  she  could  catch  3,000  skins  if  undisturbed 
by  a  United  States  revenue  cruiser,  and  if  she  could,  two  things  would 
happen — skins  would  drop  to  next  to  nothing  in  value,  and  there  would 
be  no  seals  next  year. 

The  average  market  value  of  seal-skins  taken  in  the  water  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  animals  properly  selected  on 
the  seal  islands,  either  of  Alaska  or  Siberia,  is     lioae  Uebe$,  p.  468. 
about  one-third.    The  former  are  mostly  pregnant 
cows,  the  fur  of  which  is  thin  and  poor,  compared  with  the  males,  and 
the  skins  are  riddled  more  or  less  with  bullets  and  buckshot,  making 
them  practically  unfit  for  first-class  garments. 

In  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  seized  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  illegal  sealing  in  ^^^  wjuj^ 
the  Bering  Sea  I  got  the  record  of  actual  sales  505*^*  WtUiami,  p. 
in  every  case  where  the  vessel  had  changed  hands 
during  the  past  six  years.  Many  of  the  schooners  were  bought  by 
their  last  owners  at  private  sale,  but  others  had  been  sold  at  auction. 
The  seized  schooners  belonging  to  Boscowitz  and  Warren  were  all 
sold  at  auction  in  the  year  1885,  and  were  bought  in  by  a  party  in  the 
interest  of  Boscowitz  for  $1  each  above  the  lien  on  them.  No  one  bid 
higher  than  that,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  Uen  represented  in 
every  case  the  full  value  of  the  boat  and  outfit,  and  was  given  by  War- 
ren, in  whose  name  the  boats  stood,  to  secure  Boscowitz,  who,  being  an 
American,  could  not  legally  own  an  interest  in  boats  sailing  under  the 
British  flag.  I  append  a  certified  copy  of  the  sale  of  these  vessels  at 
public  auction  in  Victoria  in  1885. 
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Opinions  of,  as  to  need  of  protection 501 

Indians : 

Catch  of,  along  coast 331 

Employed  as  hunters  prior  to  1885 331 
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Indians — Continued.  ?ig& 

Makali  on  cause  of  decrease.    {See  Indians :  Opinions  of,  as  to  cause  of 
decrease.) 

Opinious  of,  as  to  cause  of  decrease 313 

Seal-hunting  along  the  coast  by 831 

Indiscriniinato  slaughter  in  pelagic  sealing 366 

Industry.    {See  Seal-skin  industry.) 

Investment,  Canadian: 

In  pelagfc  sealing  in  1890,  exaggerated 597 

In  sealskin  industry  in  1890 587 

Questionable BflO 

Kenchingthe  skins 256 

Killable  class,  The.     {See  Bachelors.) 
Killing: 

Excessive,  cause  of  decrease 304 

Manner  of,  on  islands 234 

Killing  grounds : 

Located  near  hauling  grounds 247,249 

Killing  of  certain  number  of  male  seals : 

A  benefit 233,234 

Does  not  afTect  birthrate 233,234 

Killing  seals,  regulations  for.    {See  Killing:  Manner  of,  on  islands.) 

Killiug  seals  at  sea.     {See  Pelagic  sealing.) 

Lease  of  1870 212 

Allowed  100,000  male  seals  to  be  taken 212,213 

Letters  from  naturalists.    {See  Naturalists.) 

Lobos  Islands,  protection  of  seals  at 490 

London  seal-skin  industry.     {See  Loss  to  Great  Britain.) 

Loss  if  Alflskan  herd  destroyed 575 

To  France "584 

To  Great  Britain 581 

To  United  States 575 

Makah  Indians.     {See  Indians.) 

Male  seals  not  injured  by  redrlving.    {See  Management:  Overdriving  and 
redriving.) 

Management: 

Improvement  over  Russian  method  of  taking  seals 251 

Manner  of  taking  seals  on  the  islands 234 

Methods  of.     {See  Driving,  overdriving  and  redriving,  and  killing.) 

Not  a  cause  of  decrease 301 

Result  of  American 257 

Management  of  rookeries 211 

American 28,212 

Management  of  the  seals 217 

Control  and  domestication 217 

Ease  of 217 

Manner  of  taking  seals  on  the  islands 234 

Manner  of  hunting.    Of  white  and  Indian  hunters.   {See  Pelagic  sealing: 
Methods  of;  Indian  hunters;  white  hunters.  ) 

Manner  of  traveling 186 

Markets : 

In  the  past 631 

Means  necessary  for  protection  of  Alaskan  herd 608 

Method  of  killing  seals  on  the  islands.     {See  Management,} 
Methods  of  muuagemout.   {^See  Management.) 
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Ifigntiofll.  Paf^e. 

Antarctic  seals  have  no 1 62 

Conrae  of  Alaskan  herd 164 

Dnringy  seal  herd  does  not  enter  inland  waters 195 

Daring,  seal  herd  does  not  land 188, 195 

Lack  of  food  supply  a  cause  of 161 

Manner  of  traveling  during 186 

Of  Alaskan  seal  herd 161 

Of  Bussian  seal  herd 208 

Seals  travel  in  irregular  body.  {See  Migration:  Manner  of  traveling.) 

Winter  weather  a  cause  of 161 

Efatives  of  Pribilof  Islands,  condition  of.     (See  Condition  of  natives.) 

{Naturalists,  opinions  of 490 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Giglioli 492 

Dr.  J.  A.  Allen 490 

Dr.P.L.  Sclater 493 

Dr.  Raphael  Blanchard '. 491 

Prof.  Liiyeborg 493 

Prof.  Nordenskiold 493 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley 492 

Newfoundland  regulations  protecting  hair  seals 488 

Hew  Zealand,  protection  of  seals  at 488 

7orth  Pacific  Ocean,  necessity  of  protecting  seal  herd  in.     (See  Protection.) 

Northwest  catch.     {See  Pelagic  catch.) 

Number  dead  pups  in  1891 470 

Number  of  male  seals,  killing  of,  a  beneiit : 233 

Number  of  seals  allowed  to  be  killed 232 

Number  of  seals  lost  of  those  killed 385 

Number  of  seals  to  be  killed  fixed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treiisury 232 

Nursing  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 451 

!)pen-8ea  sealing.    {See  Pelagic  sealing.) 

[Hher  seal  herds : 

Destruction  of 483 

Destruction  of,  caused  by  indiscriminate  killing 483 

Outfit  of  sealing  vessels 337 

Overdriving • 247 

Skins  saved  when  seals  killed  by 236,237,246 

Overheating.    (5«  Overdriving.) 

Pelagic  catch : 

Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  female  seals.    {See  Furriers,  British^  t<^sti- 
mony  of,  as  to  pelagic  catch.) 

Examination  of,  on  vessels  seized 427 

Of  1892,  examination  of 419 

Testimony  of  American  furriers  as  to  nambcr  of  females  in 413 

Testimony  of  British  furriers  as  to  number  of  females  in 410 

Testimony  of  French  furriers  as  to  number  of  females  in 411 

Testimony  of  pelagic  sealers  as  to  number  of  females  in 422 

Pelagic  sealers : 

Opinions  of,  as  to  cause  of  decrease 321 

Opinions  of,  as  to  need  of  protection 497 

Testimony  of,  as  to  number  of  females  in  catch 422 

Weapons  used 362 

Pelagic  sealing,  absolute  prohibition  o^  necessary.    {See  Prohibition  of  pe- 
lagic sealing.) 
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Pelagic  sealing 331 

Age  of  vessela  engaged  in.    (See  Sealskin  industry:   Canadian  invest- 
ment in  1890.) 

Attitude  of  seals  wben  aimed  at 377 

•  Canadian  investment  in  1890 587 

Cause  of  decrease 305 

Destruction  of  female  seals  by 410 

Destruction  of  nursing  females  by 451 

Destruction  of  pregnant  females  by 429 

Distance  of,  from  islands.     {See  Proliibition  of  pelagic  sealing  within  a 
zone.) 

Firearms  introduced  in 336 

History  of 331 

Indian  hunters,  manner  of 331, 346 

Indians  employed  as  hunters  prior  to  1885 331 

Indiscriminate  slaughter 366 

Methods  of 337 

Percentage  of  seals  lost — gen  eral  stJit^^ment 379 

Percentage  of  seals  lost  of  those  killed  by 385 

Percentage  lost  of  seals  struck 389 

Eesultsof 3G6 

Seals  lost  by  sinking 404 

Seals  lost  by  wounding 402 

Speculative 590 

Two  ways  in  which  a  seal  may  be  killed  by,  and  not  secured.    {See 
Pelagic  sealing :  Results.) 

Vessels,  outfit,  etc 337 

Vessels  used  in 334 

Waste  of  life  by.     {See  Pelagic  sealing:  Results.) 

Weapons 362 

White  hunters,  manner  of 354 

Percentage  of  female  seals  taken  by  pelagic  sealers 410 

Percentage  of  nursing  females  destroyed  by  pelagic  sealing 451 

Percentage  of  pregnant  females  destroyed  by  pelagic  sealing *29 

Percentage  of  seals  lost  of  those  killed 385 

Period  of  gestation 143 

Podding 134 

Of  seals  on  killing  grounds.     {See  Killing.) 
Preservation  of  seal  herd.    {See  Protection  of  seal  herd.) 

Pribilof  Islands 77 

Climate 77 

Decrease  as  seen  on 269 

Home  of  the  fur-seal 81 

Natives,  condition  of.     {See  Condition  of  natives.) 

Rookeries 87,88 

St,  George  Island 86 

St.  Paul  Island 86 

Prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing : 

Absolute,  necessary 508 

During  a  close  season 517 

In  Bering  Sea 622 

Limited.     {See  Protection:  a  close  season,  ct  acq,) 

Within  a  zone j 5^ 

Frohibition  of  use  of  firearms ...  623 
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Protection :  Page. 

By  Argentine  Republic,  of  far-seals 490 

By  Chile,  of  fur-seals 490 

•  By  Great  Britain,  of  hair-seal 488 

By  Great  Britain,  of  the  fnr-seal 488,490 

By  New  Zealand,  of  fur-seals 488 

By  Uruguay,  of  fur-seals 229 

Necessity  of,  for  cows.    (See  Female  seals,  protection  of  by  lessees.) 
Of  Alaskan  herd : 

American  f urri  erson 496 

British  furriers  on ' 494 

By  close  season 517 

By  prohibiting  firearms 522 

By  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealiug.    {See  Prohibition  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing.) 

By  zone  about  the  islands 525, 526 

Dr.  Blanchurd  on 491 

Dr.  Gigliolion 492 

Dr.  Sclateron 493 

French  furriers  on 495 

Indian  hunters  on 501 

Joint  Commissioners'  report  on 490 

Means  neceasary  for 508. 

Necessity  of 490 

Opinions  of  naturalists 490 

Pelagic  sealers  on 497 

Professor  Huxley  on 492 

Professor  Lilljeborg  on 493 

Professor  Nordenskiold  on • 493 

Various  witnesses  on 505 

Of  female  seals 223 

Of  fur-seals : 

By  Argentine  Republic 490 

By  Chile 490 

By  Uruguay 490 

Of  seals  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope 488 

Of  seals  at  Falkland  Islands 488 

Of  seals  at  New  Zealand 488 

Regulations  of  1869  for 28,230 

Protection  and  preservation 483 

^ps 104 

Birth  of 104 

Birth  of,  in  water  impossible   110 

Birth  of,  on  kelp  beds  impossible 121 

Classification  of 104 

Departure  of,  from  islands 127 

Dependence  of,  on  their  mothers.    {See  also.  Death  of  cow  causes  death 

of  pup)  127 

Destruction  of,  by  killing  mothers 127, 146 

Inability  to  swim 106 

KiUingof,  for  food  prohibited 232 

Learning  to  swim 125 

Locomotion  of,  on  land 125 

Number  of^  at  a  birth 143 

Podding  of 124 
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Pups — Continned.  F^ 

Tameness  of.    (See  Management^  control,  and  domestication.) 

Vitality  of 130 

Weight IW 

Pnps,  dead : 

Do  not  die  of  epidemic 476-480 

Died  of  starvation 474 

Increase  of 466 

Inspected  by  British  Boring  Sea  Commissioners 471, 472 

Number  of,  prior  to  1884 468 

Number  of,  in  1891 470 

On  the  rookeries 466 

Time  of  appearance  of .* 469 

Pup  seals.    {See  Pups.) 

Raids: 

Difficult  to  maVe.    (See  Decrease,  raids  not  the  cause.) 

Number  of  on  rookeries 297 

On  rookeries  not  a  cause  of  decrease 296 

Reason  pregnant  females  are  taken  by  pelagic  scalers 448 

Redriving 247 

Male  seals  not  injured  by 247-250 

Regulations : 

Against  use  of  firearms.    (See  Management,  disturbance  of  breeding 

seals.) 
As  to  number  killed.     (See  Management,  number  killed.) 

Protecting  breeding  seals  from  molestation 223 

Of  1869 28,230 

Only  bachelor  seals  killed  on  the  islands 228 

Replies  of  scientists.    (See  Protection.) 

Reprodu  otion.    (See  Coition. ) 

Results  of  pelagic  sealing 366 

Rifle.    (See  Firearms.) 

Rookeries 87,88 

Antarctic,  depletion,  of 483 

Breeding  grounds 87 

Condition  of,  show  decrease 91, 269 

Disorganization  of l*i 

Hauling  grounds 88 

Management  of.    (See  Management.) 

On  Cape  Horn 490 

On  Lobos  Islands 490 

Raids  on.     (See  Raids.) 

Russian  method  of  taking  seals,  improvcmeut  over 251 

Russian  seal  herd: 

Decrease  of 487 

Distinction  between,  and  Alaskan ^ 

Does  not  mingle  with  Alaskan  herd ^ 

Migration  of 208 

Winters  in  Sea  of  Okhotsk 209 

Salting  the  skins 256 

San  Diego.    Enters  Bering  Sea  in  1883 835 

Schooners.    (See  Vessels.) 

Seal,  Alaskan.    (See  Alaskan  seal  herd.) 

Seal  herds  other  than  Alaskan  seal  herd.    (See  Other  seal  herds.) 

Sealers,  white.    (See  Pelagic  sealers.) 
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Sealing  fleet:  Fage. 

CompariBon  of  increase  ofy  with  decrease 327 

Did  not  enter  Bering  Sea  before  decrease  began 327 

•  Increase  of ^ S27 

Sealing  in  the  water.    {See  Pelagic  sealing.) 

Sealing  vessels :  .V     . 

Age  of.    (iSe0  Seal-skin  industry ;  Canadian  investment  in  1890.) 

Sealeries.    (See  Seals:) 

Seal  fisheries.    (See  Seals.) 

Seals:  (iSm  aZ«o  Alaskan  seal  herd.) 

Are  domestic  animals.     (Ste  Control  and  domestication.) 

Classification  of 103 

Driving  of.    (/Sm  Driving.) 
Food  of.    (See  Cows:  Food.) 

How  decrease  of,  determined 91 

How  Increase  of,  determined 91 

Like  domestic  cattle.    (See  Control  and  domestication.) 

MalCj  lack  of,  not  cause  of  decrease...' 291 

Male,  not  iigured  by  redriving 247 

Male,  sufficient,  preserved  for  breeding  purposes 291 

Management  of 211-268 

Manner  of  taking,  on  the  islands.    (See  Driving  and  killing.) 

Nursing  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 451 

OfTierradelFuego 162 

Pregnant  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 429 

Protection  of.    (5ea  Protection.) 

Sex  of,  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  water 366 

Speed  of,  while  swimming 157 

Wounding  of,  by  pelagic  sealing , 403 

Seals,  Antarctic.    (See  Antarctic  seals.) 

Seals,  female- 
Eighty  to  ninety  per  eent  of  pelagic  catch  are.    (See  British  furriers, 

testimony  of,  as  to  destruction  of  female  seals.) 
Percentage  of,  taken  by  pelagic  sealers 410 

Seals  lost  by  sinking 404 

Seals  of  the  Guadalupe  Islands,  a  different  species  from  Alaskan  seals 208 

Seals,  pregnant  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealers 429 

Seal-skin  industry 529 

Dependence  on  Alaskan  herd 546 

Growth  of 534 

In  France 584 

In  Great  Britain 581 

In  Great  Britain,  capital  invested  in 581 

In  Great  Britain,  number  of  employ^  in 581 

In  the  past,  markets  for *. 531 

In  the  past,  sources  of  supply  for 529 

In  the  present,  sources  of  supply 536 

In  the  United  States 575 

Investments  in 587 

Loss  if  herd  destroyed 575 

Need  of  regular  supply  of  skins  for 585 

Number  of  persons  employed  in.    (See  Loss  to  United  States,  to  Great 
Britain,  and  to  France.) 

Beal-skins: 

Cost  of  dressing  and  dyeing.    (See  Loss  to  Great  Britain.) 
Cost  of  manufacturing.    (See  Loss  to  United  States.) 
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Seal'skiiii — Coo  tinned.  nt^ 

KenchiDg  at 

Number  of,  imported  into  United  States.     (Se«  Lota  to  United  Statea.) 
Price  in  London  market  of.     (Srr  Loes  to  United  States.) 

Bnltingthe St 

Sex  of  the  animals  can  be  told  from 413,  U( 

Sex  of  Beala  can  not  be  diatlngnialied  in  tho  water 360-318 

Shotgnn.     (Sm  EHreamiB,) 

Sinking  of  seals  killed  by  pelagic  senlcrs tH 

Sinking,  use  of  gaff  to  s«cnre  seals 4(H,M 

Skins.     (Sm  S«al-skinB.} 

Slangbter  of  1868 lU 

240,000  burliclors  killed 311 

Spear  used  b;  Indian  hunting 3S! 

Speculation : 

Pelagic  sealing  a 5M 

Speed  iuHwimminir 157 

St.  George  I  Bland M 

St.  Paullsland » 

Swimming,  speed  of  tbe  seal  whilo 131 

Tierradel  Fiiego,  Boals  of 10 

'J'ime  of  deparluTO.    (See  DepartRre  from  isbiude.) 

Valne  of  fur-aeals,  fnr-seal  iudintry,  I'tc,    {I'cc  I.obs  to  United  Stiilos.) 

Teeeels  first  Dsed  in  ]Mlagio  sealing SH 

Vitality: 

Ofljuils IB 

Of  pups Ut 

Wagesof  employes  in  British  seal-skin  indnetry.    (See  T.oai  to  Great  Britain.) 
Wasteof  life  by  pclcgic  scaling.   ^(.Ste  pelrgic  sealing:  lirsiills.) 

Weapons ". .* IB 

Weight: 

Ofbnlls 104,110 

Of  cows 101 

Of  pups 1« 

White  hnuters.    (See  Pelagic  sealers  and  palegio  sealing,) 

Wonnded  seals  not  secured MB 

Zone  for  pioleotion  abont  the  Islands EK 
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CITATIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 


OF 


JURISTS  AND   ECONOMISTS 

ILLUSTRATING  AND  SUPPORTING  {INTER  ALIA) 

THE  FOLLOWING  PROPOSITIONS 

MAINTAINED  IN  THE  ARGUMENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  PROPERTY. 


First,  That  the  earth  and  all  its  bounties  were  originally  bestowed 
upon  mankind  in  common. 

Second.  That  the  institution  of  propertyj  and  especially  of  private 
property  exists  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  social  necessities 
of  mankind. 

That  such  necessities  may  be  generally  described  as  twofold. 

1.  The  preservation  of  peace  and  order. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  making  of  them 
more  productive^  in  order  to  support  the  increasing  population  of  the 
earth  which  the  advance  of  civilization  necessarily  involves. 

Third.  That  the  institution  of  property  is  governed  by  the  social 
necessities  which  it  is  designed  to  satisfy;  and  will  be  extended  to 
every  subject  to  which  those  necessities  require  its  extension. 

Fourth.  That  the  extent  of  the  dominion  which  is  allowed  by  the 
institution  of  property,  either  to  nations  or  to  individuals,  is  always 
limited  by  the  social  duties  which  invariably  accompany  it. 

1.  It  is  the  use  only  which  is  given. 

2.  They  must  be  so  used  as  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  original 
gift  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  What  is  not  needed  for  the  use  of 
the  nation  or  individual  owning  the  gift  must  be  offered  on  reasonable 
terms  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

3.  Nothing  must  be  wantonly  or  needlessly  destroyed. 

Fifth.  Wherever  a  useful  thing  is  not  furnished  by  nature  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all^  and  will  be  exhausted 
unless  it  may  be  preserved  by  making  it  the  subject  of  property,  it 
must  he  made  the  subject  of  property. 

Vattel,  7th  Amer.  ed.  1849,  ch.  xvin,  sec.  203,  p.  98. 

See.  203.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  nation  merely  with  respect 
to  itself,  without  any  regard  to  the  country  it  possesses.  Let  us 
now  see  it  established  in  a  country  which  becomes  its  own  property 
and  habitation.  The  earth  belongs  to  mankind  in  general;  destined 
by  the  Oreator  to  be  their  common  habitation,  and  to  supply  them  with 
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food,  they  all  possess  a  natural  right  to  inhabit  it,  and  to  derive  from 
it  whatever  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  suitable  to  their 
wants.  But  when  the  human  race  became  extremely  multiplied,  tJie 
earth  was  no  longer  capable  of  furnishing  spontaneously,  and  without 
culture,  sufficient  support  for  its  inhabitants;  neither  could  it  have 
received  proper  cultivation  from  wandering  tribes  of  men  continuing 
to  possess  it  in  common.  It  therefore  became  necessary  that  those 
tribes  should  fix  themselves  somewhere  and  appropriate  to  themselves 
portions  of  land,  in  order  that  they  might  without  being  disturbed  in 
their  labor,  or  disappointed  of  the  fruits  of  their  industiy,  apply  them- 
selves to  render  those  lands  fertile,  and  thence  derive  their  subsistence. 
Such  must  have  been  the  origin  of  the  rights  of  property  and  dominion: 
and  it  was  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  their  establishment.  Since 
their  introduction,  the  right  which  was  common  to  all  mankind  is  indi- 
vidually restricted  to  what  each  lawfully  possesses. 

Caulfeild  Heron,  L.  L.  D.,  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Juris- 
prudence^  Bk.  I,  ch.  IV,  p.  71,  London,  1860. 

Property  is  the  right  of  using.  The  right  of  property  is  founded 
upon  its  subserviency  to  the  subsistence  and  well-being  of  mankind. 
The  institution  of  property  is  necessary  for  social  order.  The  exclusive 
appropriation  of  things  is  essential  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  them. . . 
It  is  the  principal  foundation  of  social  improvement;  it  leads  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth,  the  institution  of  goverDment,  the  establishment 
of  justice.  In  the  right  of  property  Bentham  includes  four  things: 
1.  The  right  of  occupation;  2.  The  right  of  excluding  others;  3.  The 
right  of  disposition;  4.  The  right  of  transmission. 

Geobge  Bowyeb,  D.  G.  L.,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitutional  Law 
of  England^  2d  ed.,  London,  1846,  p.  427. 

III.  The  third  primary  inherent  right  of  the  citizen  is  thatof  property, 
which  consists  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment  and  disposal  of  all  tluit  is  his, 
without  any  control  or  diminution,  save  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
institution  of  property,  that  is  to  say,  the  appropriation  to  particular 
persons  and  uses  of  things  which  were  given  by  God  to  all  mankind, 
is  of  natural  law.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  for 
the  increase  of  mankind  must  soon  have  rendered  community  of  goods 
exceedingly  inconvenient  or  impossible  consistently  with  the  peace  of 
society;  and  indeed  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  things  cannot  be 
made  fully  subservient  to  the  use  of  mankind  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner  unless  they  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  exclusive  appropriation. 

De  Eatneval,  Institutions  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Oens^  ed.  1803, 
sect.  2,  p.  96. 

Property  did  not  exist  in  the  primitive  state  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
no  more  inherent  in  human  nature  than  heredity.  Originally  men  did 
not  possess  more  than  the  animals  possess  to-day.  The  earth  was 
common  to  all  and  belonged  to  no  one.  When  agriculture  became 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  each  was  partial  naturally  to  the 
earth  which  he  had  cleared  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  which  ofiered 
him  the  fruit  and  the  recompense  of  his  labor;  whence  the  first  idea  of 
preservation  and  property;  whence  also,  the  quarrels  which  the  exda- 
sive  right  must  have  caused  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  invoked  for 
the  first  time.  These  quarrels  must  have«finally  led  to  compromises; 
these  compromises  introduce  Wifik  T\\gsv\»  \i^  ^ciy^Y  exclusively  the  land 
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which  each  had  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  thifi  is  the  most  reaaonable 
origin  of  property.  It  was  introduced  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
among  men.    It  is  the  principle  of  their  union  and  social  order. 

T.  BUTHEBFOBD,  Ifistitutes  of  Natural  LaWj  1799,  3d  ed.,  pp.  66-59 
and  p.  93,  sec.  4,  5,  chap,  iv,  and  sec.  6,  chap.  y. 

IV.  Such  a  community  of  goods  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  would 
necessarily  become  inconvenient,  as  the  wants  of  mankind  increased, 
and  as  the  love  of  justice  andequity  decayed  amongst  them«  The  wants 
of  mankind  were  increased  by  polishing  their  manners,  and  by  intro- 
ducing amongst  them  a  civilized  and  elegant  way  of  living.  Savages 
who  would  be  contented  to  live  in  caves,  to  clothe  themselves  with  bark 
or  skins,  and  to  feed  upon  nuts  and  acorns,  or  such  other  fruits  as  the 
earth  produces  without  much  culture,  would  have  but  few  wants,  and 
these  wants  would  be  easily  supplied.  But  when  men  are  civilized  and 
improved  in  their  way  of  living,  they  must  have  convenient  houses, 
useful  furniture,  warm  and  clean  clothing,  and  their  food  must  be  pre- 
pared and  dressed  for  them  before  they  can  eat  it.  This  increase  of  wants 
arising  from  acivilized  and  improved  way  of  living  would  not  be  perceived, 
if  nature  furnished  us  with  as  plentiful  a  supply  for  these  wants  as  for 
the  ordinary  wants  of  a  savage;  but  materials  to  supply  such  wants  as 
these  are  not  to  be  met  with  everywhere;  nature  has  given  us  some  of 
them  so  sparingly,  that  it  requires  much  industry  to  collect  them;  and 
even  those  which  are  collected  most  readily,  are  not  fit  for  use  till  they 
are  improved  and  manufactured  with  much  art  and  labour;  so  that  even 
in  these  instances,  where  materials  are  plentiful,  provisions  would  be 
scarce,  if  there  were  not  able  heads  to  contrive,  and  a  number  of  hands 
to  work. 

But  the  increase  of  numbers  will  be  an  additional  increase  of  the 
wants  of  mankind.  Whatever  way  of  life  they  may  be  in,  the  greater 
their  numbers  are,  the  greater  plenty  of  provisions  they  will  have  occa- 
sion for.  The  same  quantity  of  materials,  or  the  same  improvements 
which  would  produce  plenty  if  there  but  few  men  to  consume  what  is 
provided,  would  be  too  scanty  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  multitude. 
When  the  wants  of  mankind,  compared  with  the  provisions  for  supply- 
ing them  were  thus  increased,  it  would  become  not  only  inconvenient, 
but  inconsistent,  too,  with  their  peace  and  quiet,  to  continue  joint  part- 
ners of  all  things,  as  of  a  common  stock  belonging  equally  to  all.  For 
when  the  wants  of  them  all,  in  such  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  could  not 
be  supplied  at  once;  when  more  men  came  at  the  same  time  to  have 
occasion  for  the  same  thing,  which  could  not,  however,  answer  the  pur- 
poses o'f  more  than  one  of  them;  in  such  a  state  of  community,  where 
each  has  the  same  claim  to  what  all  of  them  want,  and  but  one  of  them 
can  enjoy,  disputes  and  quarrels  would  be  endless. 

This  inconvenience  would  become  more  pressing,  if  mankind  failed 
in  the  practice  of  equity  and  benevolence  towards  one  another.  Few 
would  be  willing  to  labour  for  the  improvement  of  a  common  stock, 
where  others  are  to  enjoy  in  common  with  themselves  the  produce  of 
their  contrivance  and  industry;  and  few,  even  of  them,  who  were  least 
able  or  least  inclined  to  work,  would  be  willing  to  take  up  with  the  rude 
and  uncultivated  supplies  of  nature,  or  be  contented  to  use  and  enjoy 
nothing  but  what  they  had  cultivated  and  improved  themselves.  Thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  want  of  such  benevolence  as  might  incline  us  to 
labour  for  the  good  of  the  species,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of 
Buch  equity  as  might  dispose  us  to  be  satisfied  with  fruits  of  our  own 
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indnstry,  would  increase  those  disputes  and  quarrels  wliich  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  had  begun. 

y .  The  most  effectual  way  of  securing  the  peace  of  mankind  in  these 
circumstances  is  by  introducing  an  exclusive  property.  As  by  this 
means  the  extent  of  each  person's  claim  is  ascertained,  and  the  par- 
ticular share  out  of  the  general  stock  which  belongs  to  him  is  settled, 
he  can  have  no  just  grounds  lor  quarelling  with  others,  for  taking  more 
than  they  ought  to  have,  whilst  they  let  bis  property  alone:  and  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  have  no  pretence  to  hinder  him  from  using  and 
enjoying  what  he  has  a  right  to  use  and  enjoy,  exclusive  of  them.  If 
his  share  is  large  enough  to  supply  him  with  the  conveniences  and 
elegancies  of  life,  those  who  are  more  scantily  supplied,  have  no  just 
reason  to  complain  that  they  are  injured ;  and  if  the  share  which  is 
allotted  to  him  out  of  the  general  stock  will  afford  him  no  more  than 
the  necessaries  of  life,  he  must  content  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  with 
this  small  provision,  because  he  knows  that  he  can  claim  no  more.  This, 
then,  is  one  advantage  of  an  exclusive  right  above  a  community  of 
goods,  that,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  a  question  amongst  several 
claimants,  which  of  them  has  the  right,  yet,  these  questions  will  seldom 
arise,  and  even  when  they  do  arise,  they  will  admit  of  a  decision.  No 
two  persons  can  have  ftill  property  in  the  same  thing,  because  the 
property  of  one  effectually  excludes  the  claim  of  the  other.  Whereas 
in  a  state  of  community  where  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  same 
thing,  it  would  be  a  continual  question,  which  claimant  should  use  or 
enjoy  the  matter  in  dispute ;  nor  could  such  a  question  be  easily  decided, 
because  neither  of  the  claimants  could  set  forth  such  a  right  as  would 
effectually  overrule  the  pretensions  of  his  competitor. 

But  there  is,  besides  this,  another  considerable  advantage  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  property:  Such  an  exclusive  right  assigns  to 
each  person  the  part  or  materials  in  which  he  is  to  labour,  and  makes 
the  improvements  produced  by  his  art  and  industry  entirely  his  own. 
Men  will  be  more  ready  to  make  improvements  when  they  are  morally 
sure  of  enjoying  them,  than  they  would  be,  if  others  who  are  unwilling 
to  work  had  any  claim  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  These  seem  to 
be  the  reasons  which  determined  mankind  to  change  their  right  to 
things  from  a  common  claim,  which  belonged  to  all  alike,  into  an  exclu- 
sive claim  of  particular  property. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should  enquire,  whether  all  mankind 
can  in  any  circumstances  or  in  any  instances  claim,  of  common  right,  to 
make  use  of  such  things  as  are  appropriated  to  particular  ])erson8. 
For  since  property  is  an  exclusive  right  to  the  things  appropriated,  it 
seems  to  have  wholly  superseded  these  common  claims  of  mankind. 
We  shall  however  find  upon  enquiry,  that  the  fact  is  otherwise;  and 
that  in  some  circumstances  our  common  right  to  the  use  of  things 
remains,  even  after  those  things  have  been  appropriated,  and  have 
their  distinct  and  respective  owners. 

Grotius  maintains  that  there  are  two  instances  of  such  a  common 
claim;  the  first  he  calls  the  right  of  extreme  necessity;  the  latter  the 
right  of  harmless  profit.  In  support  of  the  right  of  extreme  necessity 
we  may  urge  with  him,  that  when  mankind  first  agreed  to  divide  the 
common  stock  amongst  them;  or  when  afterwards  they  suffered  any 
one  to  acquire  property  by  occupancy,  if  they  had  been  asked  whether 
they  consented  so  effectually  to  exclude  themselves  from  what  they 
agreed  to  appropriate  as  never  to  claim  any  use  of  it,  even  though  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their  own  preservation^  it  is  most 
likely  they  would  liav^  asi^'^^exed)  tkat  they  intended  no  such  thing,  bat 
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agreed  to  the  introduction  of  property  for  the  convenience  of  all,  and 
not  for  the  destruction  of  any.  And  since  the  claim  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  thing  has  to  it  depends  upon  the  consent  of  mankind,  this 
claim  must  be  subject  to  all  the  limitations  which  they  designed  to  lay  it 
under,  and  can  extend  no  farther  than  they  designed  it  should  extend. 

We  may  urge  in  support  of  the  same  right  of  extreme  necessity  that 
no  compact,  either  express  or  tacit,  could  so  introduce  property  as  to  be 
binding  without  such  a  limitation.  For  since  the  right  which  a  man 
has  to  his  life  is  unalienable,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  he  canirot  alienate 
the  natural  right  which  he  has  to  the  necessary  means  of  his  own  pres- 
ervation. However,  therefore,  mankind  may  have  consented  that  par- 
ticular things  should  be  possessed  in  property  by  particular  persons; 
yet  in  whatever  respect  such  things  become  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  individuals,  they  still  continue  in  common.  So  that 
extreme  necessity  sets  property  aside,  or  makes  it  lawful  for  persons 
who  labor  under  such  necessity,  to  use  those  things  in  which  others 
have  property  as  if  the  things  were  still  in  common.  Thus,  where  a 
man  must  have  starved  otherwise,  it  is  naturally  no  theft  if  he  takes 
victuals  which  is  not  his  own;  because,  though  the  owner  of  what  is 
so  taken  has,  in  respect  of  all  other  men,  an  exclusive  right  in  it,  he 
has  no  such  right  in  respect  of  the  necessitous  person.  You  may  say, 
indeed,  that  it  is  not  the  property  of  the  poor  man  who  takes  it  j  which 
we  readily  allow.  But  then,  we  contend  that,  in  respect  of  him,  it  is 
not  the  property  of  the  i)erson  from  whom  he  takes  it.  If  it  was  you 
might  easily  prove  this  act  to  be  theft  unless  the  owner  consented 
to  his  taking  it;  because  theft  consists  in  taking  away  the  property  of 
another  without  his  consent.  But  you  should  observe  that  where  there 
is  no  property  there  can  be  no  theft.  And  if,  in  order  to  prove  the  poor 
man's  act  to  be  theft  you  will  assume  that  the  person  from  whom  the 
thing  is  takem  has  property  in  it,  you  either  take  the  matter  in  question 
for  granted,  or  else  you  are  guilty  of  a  fallacy.  If,  when  you  assume 
that  the  person  from  whom  the  thing  is  taken  has  property  in  it,  you 
mean  that  he  has  property  in  respect  of  the  poor  man ;  or  that,  as  the 
owner  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  others  from  the  use  of  the  thing,  so  he 
has  likewise  the  same  right  to  exclude  him,  you  take  the  matter  in 
question  for  granted.  But  if  when  you  assume  this  in  general,  you 
mean  only  that  he  has  property  in  respect  of  all  others,  you  are  guilty 
of  a  fallacy;  you  have  more  in  your  conclusion  than  is  contained  in 
your  premises;  you  assume  only  that  he  has  property  in  respect  of 
some,  and  conclude,  as  if  he  had  property  in  respect  of  all. 

To  this  head  we  may  likewise  refer  the  right,  which  we  have  in  case 
of  fire,  to  puU  down  our  neighbor's  house  in  order  to  preserve  our  own; 
the  right  which  we  have  to  cut  the  nets  or  cables  of  another  man  when 
our  own  boat  is  entangled  with  them,  and  must  otherwise  sink;  the 
obligation  on  ship-board  which  each  person  is  under,  in  a  scarcity  of 
provisions,  to  bring  out  his  own  stock  and  to  leave  it  in  common ;  the 
right  which,  in  a  storm,  all  who  are  on  board  have  to  demand  that  each 
person  shall  throw  so  many  of  his  goods  into  the  sea  as  would  over- 
burden the  ship;  and  lastly,  the  right  which  a  nation  at  war  has  to 
seize  upon  and.  garrison  a  place  of  strength  in  a  neutral  country,  when 
it  is  morally  certain  that  the  enemy  would  otherwise  get  i;)osses8ion  of 
it,  and  by  that  means  be  enabled  to  do  them  irreparable  damage.  For 
though,  in  some  of  tliese  instances,  the  preservation  of  life  may  seem 
not  to  be  immediately  concerned,  yet,  at  least  the  reason  upon  which 
Orotius  supports  the  right  of  extreme  necessity  is  applicable  to  all  of 
them«    It  is  not  probable  that  mankind  when  they  consented  to  intro- 
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duce  property,  should  design  to  extend  that  claim  to  cases  wherein 
such  an  exclusive  right  woi2d  force  them  to  suffer  what  is  beyond  the 
ordinary  patience  of  human  nature. 

PUFFENDOBF,  Prvvate  Property  springs  from  the  Interest  of  Peace  and 
Civilization^  Bk.  IV,  ch.  lY,  sec.  14,  p.  377,  London,  1749.  (English 
trans.) 

Inasmuch  as  a  social  life  is  the  very  foundation  of  a  natural  law,  and 
since  it  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  evident  from  the  temper  and 
genius  of  mankind  that  in  a  great  multitude  where  all  join  their 
endeavors  towards  improving  life  with  various  inventions,  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  society  could  not  be  kept  up  without  distinct  dominions 
of  things,  such  dominions  were  therefore  settled  and  this  very  rightly 
and  agreeably  to  the  aim  of  nature's  laws,  human  affairs  plainly  reqair- 
ing  it  to  be  done. 

Ibid.,  Bk.  IV,  ch.  V,  p.  378. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  into  the  object  of  property,  or  to 
examine  what  things  are  capable  of  coming  under  that  condition.  Now 
to  give  a  thing  this  capacity  we  judge  these  two  qualifications  to  be 
necessary. 

First,  That  it  be  able  to  afford  some  use  to  men  mediately  or  imme- 
diately; by  itself  or  by  its  connection  with  somewhat  else:  and 

Secondly,  That  it  be  someway  or  other  so  far  under  the  power  of  men, 
as  that  they  may  take  x>ossesBion  of  it  and  keep  it  for  their  occasions. 
And  further,  since  property  implies  a  right  of  excluding  others  frooi 
your  possession,  without  which  right  would  be  altogether  insignificaut 
if  it  could  not  be  effectually  exercised ;  it  would  be  in  vain  for  you  to 
claim  that  as  your  own  which  you  can  by  no  means  hinder  others  from 
sharing  with  you. 

II.  Yet  some  things  there  are  which  though  very  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, yet  by  reason  of  their  vast  extent  are  inexhaustible,  so  that  all 
may  enjoy  them  together  and  yet  no  man  suffer  in  his  particular  use. 
To  appropriate  things  of  this  nature  would  be  malicious  and  inhuman; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  usual  to  attribute  an  exemption  fix>m  property 
to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  to  the  air,  to  running  water,  and  the 
like. 

Page  379. 

III.  We  are  likewise  to  observe  that  as  the  substances  of  those  things 
which  men  have  dominion  over,  are  composed  of  different  kinds  of 
matter,  so  each  thing  is  taken  and  possessed  in  that  way  which  the 
condition  of  its  nature  admits.  For  the  more  closely  anything  can  be 
confined  and  as  it  were  shut  up,  the  more  easily  will  it  produce  the 
effects  of  property  against  the  claims  of  others;  and  consequently  the 
more  capable  a  thing  is  of  being  guarded  from  unjust  invaders,  the 
greater  security  we  promise  ourselves  in  the  property  of  it.  Yet,  as  we 
are  not  immediately  to  conclude  a  thing  exempt  from  prox)erty  l^cause 
it  cannot,  without  some  trouble  be  kept  from  other  hands,  so,  in  case 
a  thing  be  in  so  wide  a  manner  spread  and  diffused  as  that  either  it  is 
morally  impossible  it  should  fall  under  any  method  of  keeping,  or  that 
it  cannot  be  kept  without  much  greater  charges  than  the  fruits  and 
advantages  of  it  would  countervail,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
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person  desires  to  fix  a  property  which  can  bring  him  nothing  but  bar- 
then  and  expidBse  in  defending  it;  though  to  render  a  thing  capable  of 
being  appropriated  it  is  not  strictly  necessary  that  we  should  inclose 
it,  or  be  able  to  inclose  it  within  artificial  bounds,  or  such  as  are  difter- 
ent  firom  its  own  substance;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  compass  and  extent 
of  it  can  be  any  way  determined. 

Ihid.y  Vol.  n,  ed.  1729,  Bk.  IV,  ch.  V,  sec.  12,  p.  379.    (English  transla- 
tion.) 

There  are  things  which  as  they  a£ford  us  different  uses  may  in  regard 
to  some  uses  be  spent  and  exhausted,  and  yet  in  regard  to  other  uses 
yield  a  never-failing  abundance.  Now  as  on  the  one  side  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  things  as  those  should  not  be  brought  under  property, 
so,  on  the  other  side,  the  law  of  kindness  and  humanity  forbids  us  to 
deny  the  inexhaustible  use  of  them  to  any  person  that  in  a  friendly 
and  peaceable  manner  desires  it. 

Sheldon  Amos,  A  Systematic  View  of  the  Scienee  of  Jurisprudence 
London,  1872,  ch.  x,  p.  122. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  picture  a  condition  of  human  life  in  which 
the  fact  of  ownership  is  not  even  dimly  and  imperfectly  recognized. 
In  the  most  barbarous  condition  it  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  possi- 
bility of  preserving  human  life  that  there  should  be  found  a  prevalent 
acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  individual  persons  to  enjoy  the  undis- 
turbed use  of  the  materials  they  need  for  their  support ;  of  the  weapons 
wanted  for  defence  against  beasts  of  prey,  and  of  the  instruments  re- 
quired for  providing  these  materials  and  weapons  It  is  true,  also,  that 
this  dawning  fact  of  ownership  expresses  something  more  than  a  mere 
condition  precedent  to  material  progress,  though  the  fact  owes  its  most 
conspicuous  development  to  the  obvious  convenience  of  enforcing  and 
extending  proprietOTy  claims  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  agriculture 
by  cherishing  a  habit  of  reliance  on  the  future  fruits  of  present  labor; 
to  favour  the  division  of  labour;  and  to  promote  the  practices  of  self- 
restraint,  of  saving,  and  of  continuous  accumulation,  apart  from  which 
industry  and  commerce  could  never  advance  beyond  an  embryonic 
stage.  The  fact  of  ownership,  however,  beyond  all  this,  has  its  exact 
correlative  in  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  human  spirit  itself. 
It  represents  and  enforces  by  an  objective  symbolism  in  the  world  with- 
out the  true  relation  in  which  man  ever  stands  to  his  fellows;  at  every, 
moment  of  his  career  he  is  called  upon  to  abstain  from  intruding  upon 
the  realm  of  unfettered  action  within  which  each  one  of  his  fellows 
moves  at  large.  Each  of  these,  also,  is  called  by  an  equally  peremptory 
mandate  to  display  the  like  abstinence  in  respect  of  him.  The  phys- 
ical objects  around,  the  soil,  the  streams,  the  products  of  the  mines,  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  especially  all  things  wrought  or  changed  by 
human  hands  present  the  earliest,  and  at  one  epoch,  the  only  materials 
on  behalf  of  which  the  conapetitive  and  endless  spiritual  struggle  cease- 
lessly rages.  It  is  only  at  the  last  climax  of  civilization  that  the  truth 
begins  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  only  justification  of  proprietary 
claim  is  a  special  call  to  a  more  devoted  and  concentrated  service  on 
behalf  of  those  who  do  not  share  in  it.  Between  this  last  and  the 
primitive  epoch  mankind  passes  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  ownership 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  (1)  simple  occupation,  (2)  rude  rivalry, 
(3)  tolerated  privilege,  (4)  selfish  absorption,  (5)  sharp  legal  distribu- 
tion, (6)  revolutionary  communism,  terminating  finally  in  the  last  stage 
of,  (7)  appropriation  recognLzed  solely  as  att^Ettot\x\vmid£i^l^ 
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Page  128. 

The  kind  of  phjrsical  appropriation  of  which  a  thing  is  susceptible 
depends  on  the  constitution  and  qualities  of  the  thing  itself.  Things 
differ  Irom  each  other  in  size,  durability,  mobility,  chemical  and 
mechanical  structure,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  demand  for  them 
arising  from  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  them  that  is  present,  or 
from  their  greater  or  less  serviceableness  for  the  purposes  of  human 
life. 

1.  ^'Natvral^  agenU  as  opposed  to  aU  other  things.  As  owner- 
ship implies  the  useof  some  things  by  oneor  more  persons  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  persons,  where  a  thing  habitually  exists  in  such  supera- 
bundant quantity  as  to  satisfy  the  utmost  possible  demands  of  every 
person  in  the  community,  there  is  in  the  case  of  that  thing  no  occasioa 
for  ownership.  Thus,  it  is  customary  to  say  that  air,  light,  and  the 
water  of  the  sea  are  generally  not  capable  of  being  owned.  Particular 
circumstances,  however,  may  limit  the  abundance  and  the  unlimited  sap- 
ply  of  any  of  these  things,  and  the  dense  and  struggling  life  of  modem 
cities  or  the  artificial  relations  of  modern  states  notoriously  impart  to 
every  one  of  them  in  some  of  their  forms  a  capacity  of  being  owned. 
For  instance,  air  combined  with  combustible  compounds  taking  the 
form  of  what  is  called  gas;  air  and  light,  regarded  as  essentials  to  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  other  things,  and  capable  of  being  obstructed 
by  the  interposition  of  other  things;  waters  of  the  sea  mainly  enclosed 
by  the  territory  of  a  state,  or  within  a  definite  distance  of  the  shore 
bordering  such  territory, — all  give  rise  to  rights,  duties  and  remedies 
of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  do  things  indisputably  capable  of  strict 
legal  appropriation.  The  true  mode  of  distinguishing  things  capable 
of  ownership  from  all  other  things,  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any 
benefit  can  be  conferred  by  law  upon  individual  i>erson8  employing 
them  for  some  purpose  or  other,  by  protecting  them  against  the  inter- 
ference of  other  persons.  Jt  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  jurist  what 
the  purpose  is,  however  relevant  this  may  be  to  the  legislator  as  a 
guide  to  the  kind  of  laws  he  shall  make.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what 
are  the  kinds  of  remedies  which  the  legislator  shall  invent  in  order  to 
guard  the  free  and  undisturbed  employment  of  these  things.  Accident, 
no  doubt,  will,  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  animals,  of 
mineral  products,  and  of  other  heterogeneous  classes  of  objects  capri- 
ciously determine  their  capability  of  appropriation ;  but  the  above  prin- 
ciple will  always  reassert  itself,  and  this  is  the  only  principle  which  it 
is  possible  here  to  accept  as  a  permanent  and  efficacious  test. 

Page  131. 

The  very  earliest  things  owned  must  have  been  things  that  could 
easily  be  carried  from  place  to  pla«e;  such  as  food,  arms,  dress  orna- 
ments and  rough  implements  of  husbandry.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  in  the  chief  communities  to  which  research  has  been  hitherto 
extended  the  first  existence  of  true  laws  of  ownership  is  associated 
with  what  may  be  called  the  systematization  of  Family  life  and  with 
the  stability  of  an  agricultural  state  of  society.  It  is  only  at  a  far  later 
stage  that  the  individual  citizen  disengages  himself  from  the  family 
group,  and  becomes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  invested  with  and  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  of  ownership,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes,  the  immediate  object  of  the  attention  of  the  legislator. 
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Vattel,  Law  of  NatUmSj  7th  Amer.  ed.  1849,  sec.  86,  p.  37. 

§  86.  Nations  are  obliged  to  cultivate  the  home  trade, — first,  because  it 
is  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  law  of  nature,  that  mankind  ought 
mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and  as  far  as  in  their  power,  contribute 
to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures;  whence  arises, 
after  the  introduction  of  private  prox>erty,  the  obligation  to  resign  to 
others,  at  a  fair  price,  those  things  which  they  have  occasion  for,  and 
which  we  do  not  destine  for  our  own  use.  Secondly,  society  being 
established  with  the  view  that  each  may  procure  whatever  thiugs  are 
necessary  to  his  own  perfection  and  happiness — and  a  home  trade  being 
the  means  of  obtaining  them — the  obligations  to  carry  on  and  improve 
this  trade  are  derived  from  the  very  compact  on  which  the  society  was 
formed.  Finally,  being  advantageous  to  the  nation,  it  is  a  duty  the 
people  owe  to  themselves,  to  make  this  commerce  flourish. 

§  87.  For  the  same  reason,  drawn  from  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
and  also  to  procure  for  the  citizens  everything  they  want,  a  nation  is 
obliged  to  promote  and  carry  on  a  foreign  tr^e.  Of  all  the  modern 
states,  England  is  most  distinguished  in  this  respect.  The  parliament 
have  their  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  this  important  object;  they  effect- 
ually protect  the  navigation  of  the  merchants,  and,  by  considerable 
bounties,  favor  the  exportation  of  superfluous  commodities  and  mer- 
chandises. In  a  very  sensible  production^  may  be  seen  the  valuable 
advantages  that  kingdom  has  derived  from  such  judicious  regulations. 

§  88.  Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rights  of 
nations  in  respect  to  the  commerce  they  carry  on  with  each  other. 
Men  are  obliged  mutually  to  assist  each  other  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures; 
whence  it  follows,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  after  the  introduction  of 
private  property,  it  became  a  duty  to  sell  to  each  other  at  a  fair  price 
what  the  possessor  himself  has  no  occasion  for,  and  what  is  necessary 
to  others;  because,  since  that  introduction  of  private  property,  no  one 
can,  by  any  other  means,  procure  the  different  things  that  may  be 
necessary  or  useful  to  him,  and  calculated  to  render  life  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  Nor,  since  right  springs  from  obligation,  the  obligation 
which  we  have  justestabUshed  gives  every  man  the  right  of  procuring 
the  things  he  wants,  by  purchasing  them  at  a  reasonable  price  from 
those  who  have  themselves  no  occasion  for  them. 

We  have  also  seen  that  men  could  not  free  themselves  from  the 
authority  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  uniting  in  civil  society,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  remains  equally  subject  to  those  laws  in  its  national 
capacity ;  so  that  the  natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations  is  no  other 
than  the  law  of  nature  properly  applied  to  nations  or  sovereign  states, 
from  all  which  it  follows  that  a  nation  has  a  right  to  procure,  at  an 
equitable  price,  whatever  articles  it  wants,  by  purchasing  them  of 
other  nations  who  have  no  occasion  for  them.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  right  of  commerce  between  different  nations,  and  in  particular, 
of  the  right  of  buying. 

Sergeant  Stephen's  New  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  Vol. 
I,  Bk.  II,  pp.  169-165,  6th  ed.  1868. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Holy  Writ, 
the  All  Bountiful  Creator  gave  to  man  "  dominion  over  all  the  earth ;  and 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  ux)on  the  earth". 

^  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadyantagea  o£  1Pittii<^  oiSidL  Q[t^^\>^T:\\AAs^^N^Os^ 
respect  to  Commerce,  ^ 
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Hence  the  earth  aud  all  things  therein  are  the  general  property  of 
all  mankind,  exclnsive  of  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the 
Creator.  And  while  the  earth  continued  bare  of  inhabitants,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  all  was  in  common  among  them,  and  that  every 
one  took  from  the  public  stock,  to  his  own  use,  such  things  as  his  imme- 
diate necessities  required. 

These  general  notions  of  property  were  then  sufficient  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  human  life;  and  might  perhaps  still  have  answered 
them,  had  it  been  possible  for  mankind  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
primeval  simplicity :  as  may  be  collectedfrom  the  manners  of  many  Ameri- 
can nations  when  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans;  and  from  the 
ancient  method  of  living  amongthe  firstEnropeans  themselves,  if  we  may 
credit  either  the  memorials  of  them  preserved  in  the  golden  age  ot  tbe 
poets,  or  the  uniform  accounts  given  by  historians  of  those  times,  wherein 
erant  omnia  communia  et  indivim  ofnntbuSj  veluU  unum  etinctvt  patri- 
monium  esseP.  Not  that  this  communion  of  goods  seems  ever  to  have 
been  applicable,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  to  aught  but  the  stihst^ince  of 
the  thing;  nor  could  it  be  extended  to  the  use  of  it.  For,  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  reason,  he  who  first  began  to  use  ity  acquired  therein  a 
kind  of  transient  property,  that  lasted  so  long  as  he  was  using  it,  and 
no  longer;  or  to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  right  of  possession 
continued  for  the  same  time  only  that  the  act  of  possession  lasted*. 
Thus  the  ground  was  in  common,  and  no  part  of  it  was  the  permanent 
property  of  any  man  in  particular;  yet  whoever  was  in  the  occupation  of 
any  determined  spot  of  it — ^for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like, — acquired  for 
the  time  a  sort  of  ownership,  from  which  it  would  have  been  unjust  and 
contrary  to  the  hxw  of  nature,  to  have  driven  him  by  force:  but  tbe 
instant  that  he  quitted  the  use  or  occupation  of  it  another  might  seize 
it  without  injustice.  Thus  also  a  vine  or  other  tree  might  be  said  to  be 
in  common,  as  all  men  were  equally  entitled  to  its  produce;  and  yet  any 
private  individual  might  gain  the  sole  property  of  the  fruit  which  he  had 
gathered  for  his  own  repast.  A  doctrine  well  illustrated  by  Cicero,  who 
compares  the  world  to  a  great  theatre,  which  is  common  to  the  public, 
and  yet  the  place  which  any  man  has  taken  is,  for  the  time,  his  own.' 

^^But  when  mankind  increased  in  number,  craft,  and  ambition,  it 
became  necessary  to  entertain  conceptions  of  more  permanent  domin- 
ion, and  to  appropriate  to  individuals  not  the  immediate  use  only,  bat 
the  very  substance  of  the  thing  to  be  used.  Otherwise  innumerable 
tumults  nmst  have  arisen,  and  the  good  order  of  the  world  been  con- 
tinually broken  and  disturbed,  while  a  variety  of  persons  were  striving 
who  should  get  the  first  occupation  of  the  same  thing,  or  disputing 
which  of  them  had  actually  gained  it.  As  human  life  also  grew  more 
and  more  refined,  abundance  of  conveniences  were  devised  to  render 
it  more  easy,  commodious  and  agreeable;  as  habitations  for  shelter  and 
safety,  and  raiment  for  warmth  and  decency.  But  no  man  would  be  at 
the  trouble  to  provide  either  so  long  as  he  had  only  an  usufructuary 
property  in  them  which  was  to  cease  the  instant  that  he  quitted  posses- 
sion ;  if,  as  soon  as  he  walked  out  of  his  tent,  or  pulled  off  his  garment^ 
the  next  stranger  who  came  by  would  have  a  right  to  inhabit  the  one 
and  to  wear  the  other.  In  the  case  of  habitations  in  particular,  it  Mras 
natural  to  observe,  that  even  the  brute  creation  to  whom  everything 
else  was  in  common,  maintained  a  kind  of  perman^it  property  in  their 

•  Justin,  I,  43,  C.I. 
«Barbeyr.  Puff.  1. 4.  c.  4. 

'^  Qiiemadmodum  tlieatrum  cum  commune  Bit,  rectetamendici  potest,  igus  esse  earn 
locam  quern  quiaque  ocoupttc\\>.   i>^  YSn A%,  <&.  20. 
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dwellings,  especially  for  the  protection  ol  their  young;  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  had  nests^  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  caverns,  the  inva- 
sion of  which  they  esteemed  a  very  flagrant  injustice,  and  wonld  sacri- 
fice their  lives  to  preserve  them.  Hraice  a  property  was  soon  established 
in.  every  man's  house  and  homestall ;  which  seem  to  have  been  originally 
mere  temporary  huts  or  movable  cabins,  suited  to  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence for  more  speedily  peopling  the  eartli,  and  suited  to  the  wander- 
ing lite  of  their  owners,  before  any  extensive  property  in  the  soil  or 
ground  was  established.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Uiat  mova- 
bles of  every  kind  became  sooner  appropriated  than  the  permanent 
substantial  soil;  partly  because  they  were  more  susceptible  of  a  long 
occupancy,  which  might  be  continued  for  months  together  wittiout  any 
sensible  interruption,  and  at  length  l^  usage  ripen  into  an  established 
right;  but  principally  because  few  of  them  could  be  fit  for  use  till 
improved  and  meliorated  by  the  bodily  labour  of  the  occupant;  which 
bodily  labour,  bestowed  upon  any  subject  which  before  lay  in  common  to 
all  men,  is  universally  allowed  to  strengthen  very  materially,  the  title 
tiiat  mere  occupancy  gives  to  an  exclusive  property  therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and  therefore  a  more 
early  consideration.  Such  as  were  not  contented  with  the  spontaneous 
product  of  the  earth,  sought  for  more  solid  refreshment  in  the  flesh  of 
beasts,  which  they  obtained  by  hunting.  But  the  frequent  disappoint- 
ments incident  to  that  method  of  provision  induced  them  to  gather 
together  such  animals  as  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sequacious  nature; 
and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  in 
order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  precarious  manner,  partly  by  the 
milk  of  the  dams,  and  partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young.  The  support 
of  these  their  cattle  made  the  article  of  water  also  a  very  important 
point.  And  therefore  the  Book  of  Genesis  (the  most  venerable  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  considered  merely  with  a  view  to  history)  will  fur- 
nish us  with  frequent  instances  of  violent  contentions  concerning  wells, 
the  exclusive  property  of  which  appears  to  have  been  established  in  the 
first  digger  or  occupant,  even  in  such  places  where  the  ground  and 
herbage  remained  yet  in  common. .  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was 
but  a  sojourner,  asserting  his  right  to  a  well  in  the  country  of  Abimelech 
and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security,  '^because  he  had  digged  that 
well'".  And  Isaac,  about  ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimed  this,  his 
father's  property,  and  after  much  contention  with  the  Philistines,  was 
suffered  to  enjoy  it  in  peace^. 

All  this  time  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  remained  still  in  com- 
mon as  before,  and  open  to  every  occupant;  except  perhaps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive 
property  in  lands  (for  the  sake  of  agriculture)  was  earlier  felt,  and 
therefore  more  readily  complied  with.  Otherwise,  when  the  multitude 
of  men  and  cattle  had  consumed  every  convenience  on  one  spot  of 
ground,  it  was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  upon  and  occupy  such 
other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply  their  necessities.  This  prac- 
tice is  still  retained  among  the  wild  and  uncultivated  nations  that  have 
never  been  formed  into  civil  states,  like  the  Tartars  and  others  in  the 
east;  where  the  climate  itself  and  the  boundless  extent  of  their  territory 
conspire  to  retain  them  still  in  the  same  savage  state  of  vagrant  liberty, 
which  was  universal  in  the  earliest  ages;  and  which,  Tacitus  informs 
us,  continued  among  the  Germans  till  the  decline  of  the  Eoman 


'GrenesiS;  xxi;30.  ^^  Genesis,  xxvi,  15, 18,  etc. 
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Empire^  We  have  also  a  striking  example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  his* 
tory  Abraham  and  his  nephew  Lot ^.  When  their  joint  substance  became 
so  great  that  pasture  and  other  conveniences  grew  scarce,  the  natural 
consequence  was  that  a  strife  arose  between  their  servants;  so  that  it 
was  no  longer  practicable  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abraham 
thus  endeavored  to  compose:  "Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee, 
between,  thee  and  me.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  theef  Separate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  will  take  the  left  hand,  then  I 
will  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go 
to  the  left".  TMs  plainly  implies  an  acknowledged  right  in  either  to 
occupy  whatever  ground  he  pleased  that  was  not  preoccupied  by  other 
tribes.  "And  Lot  lifUni  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
that  it  was  well  watered  every  where,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  journeyed  east;  and 
Abraham  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan". 

Upon  the  same  principle  was  founded  the  right  of  migration,  or 
sending  colonies  to  find  out  new  habitations,  when  the  mother  country 
was  over  charged  with  inhabitants,  which  was  practiced  as  well  by  the 
Pheuicians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Germans,  Scythians  and  other  northern 
people.  And  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  stocking  and  cultivation 
of  desert,  uninhabited  countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  nature.  But  how  far  the  seizing  on  countries  already 
peopled,  and  driving  out  or  massacring  the  innocent  and  defenceless 
natives,  merely  because  they  differed  from  their  invaders  in  language, 
in  religion,  in  customs,  in  government  or  in  colour;  how  far  such  a 
conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason  or  to  Christianity,  deserved 
well  to  be  considered  by  those  who  have  rendered  their  names  immor- 
tal  by  thus  civilizing  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it  daily  became  more 
difficult  to  find  out  new  si)ots  to  inhabit,  without  encroaching  upon 
former  occupants ;  and  by  constantly  occupying  the  same  individaal 
spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  consumed,  and  its  spontaneous  pro- 
duce destroyed,  without  any  provision  for  a  future  supply  or  succes- 
sion. It  therefore  became  necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  subsistence;  and  this  necessity  produced,  or  at 
least  promoted  and  encouraged,  the  art  of  agriculture.  And  the  art  of 
agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  consequence,  introduced  and 
established  the  idea  of  a  more  permanent  property  in  the  soil  than  bad 
hitherto  been  received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the  earth  would 
not  produce  her  fruits  in  sufficient  quantities  without  the  assistance  of 
tillage;  but  who  would  be  at  the  pains  of  tilling  it  if  another  might 
watch  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  and  enjoy  the  product  of  his  in- 
dustry, art  and  labour?  Had  not,  therefore,  a  separate  property  in 
lands  as  well  as  movables  been  vested  in  some  individuals,  the  world 
must  have  continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals  of 
prey;,  which,  according  to  some  philosophers,  is  the  genuine  state  of 
nature.  Wheieas  now  (so  graciously  has  Providence  interwoven  our 
duty  and  our  happiness  together,)  the  result  of  this  very  necessity  has 
been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  species,  by  giving  it  opportunities  of 
improving  its  rational  faculties,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its  natural 
Necessity  begat  property;  and  in  order  to  ensure  that  property, 
re<  ourse  was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along  with  it  a  long 
train  of  inseparable  concomitants;  states,  governments,  laws,  punish- 

''*Colaiit  cliscreti  et  diversi;  ut  fens,  ut  campus,  ut  nemos,  placuit/'    De  Mor. 
Ger.  ICy. 
'Genesis,  c  xiii. 
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ments,  and  the  public  exercise  of  religious  duties.  Thus  connected 
together  it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society  was  sufficient  to  pro* 
vide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  necessary  subsistence  of  all;  and 
leisure  was  given  to  others  to  cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent 
useful  arts,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  science. 

Page  352. 

Both  Grotius  and  Pu£fendorf  deduce  the  appropriation  of  things, 
which  must  have  been  originally  common  to  all  men,  from  the  very  con- 
stitution and  organic  laws  and  necessities  of  the  social  state;  and  such 
appropriation  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  necessary  not  only  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  things,  but  for  the  peace  of  society  and  the 
very  existence  of  arts,  agriculture  and  every  branch  of  industry.  But 
it  follows  from  these  very  principles,  that  things  the  exclusive  appro- 
priation of  which  either  to  a  portion  of  mankind  or  to  certain  individ- 
uals, or  exclusive  purposes,  is  unnecessary  for  the  objects  of  the  social 
state  and  the  purposes  above  referred  to,  must  remain  by  natural  law 
common  to  all  men,  as  they  are  evidently  intended  to  be.  Thus  light 
and  air  cannot  be  brought  into  the  exclusive  power  of  any  one  person, 
for  their  use  is  common  to  all  and  no  Mnd  of  exclusive  appropriation  is 
requisite  for  their  full  enjoyment.  They  are,  therefore,  not  divided 
among  a  number  of  owners  as  other  things  are.  On  the  same  principles 
the  Koman  law  holds  running  water  to  be  common  to  all  men.  But 
this  decision  does  not  apply  to  waters  the  exclusive  appropriation  of 
which  is  necessary  for  certain  purposes,  such  as  water  inclosed  in  a 
pipe  or  vessel  for  some  particular  use.  The  common  right  to  running 
water,  therefore,  exists  only  in  those  cases  where  the  quantity  of  water 
is  so  great  that  its  entire  exclusive  appropriation  is  not  necessary, 
having  regard  for  the  general  objects  of  the  institution  of  property.  In 
such  cases  as  these,  to  prevent  any  man  from  using  and  appropriating 
to  himself  portions  of  the  water  without  injuring  the  common  right  and 
enjoyment  of  others,  would  be  contrary  to  natural  law. 

Works  of  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Associate  Justioe  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.    Vol.  Ill,  p.  194,  Philadelphia. 

The  right  of  separate  property  seems  to  be  founded  in  the  nature  of 
men  and  things;  and  when  societies  become  numerous,  the  establish- 
ment of  that  right  is  highly  important  to  the  existence,  to  the  tranquil- 
lity, to  the  elegancies,  to  the  refinements,  and  to  some  of  the  virtues  of 
civilized  life. 

Man  is  intended  for  action.  Useful  and  skilful  industry  is  the  soul 
of  an  active  life.  But  industry  should  have  her  just  reward.  That 
reward  is  property;  for  of  useful  and  active  industry,  property  is  the 
natural  result. 

Exclusive  property  multiplies  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Who  would  cultivate  the  soil  and  sow  the  grain 
if  he  had  no  peculiar  interest  in  the  harvest!  Who  would  rear  and 
tend  flocks  and  herds  if  they  were  to  be  taken  from  him  by  the  first 
I)erson  who  should  come  to  demand  them? 

By  exclusive  property  the  productions  of  the  earth  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  secured  and  preserved,  as  well  as  multiplied.  What 
belongs  to  no  one  is  wasted  by  every  one.  What  belongs  to  one  man 
in  particular  is  the  object  of  his  economy  and  care. 

Exclusive  property  prevents  disorder,  and  promotes  peace.  With- 
out its  establishment  the  tranquillity  of  society  would  b^  ^^^^<Kte\aJ^ 

40B8 
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disturbed  by  fierce  and  ungoYemable  competitions  for  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  tldngB,  inRofficient  to  satisfy  all  and  by  no  mlee  of 
a^Qstment  distributed  to  each. 

The  conveniencies  of  life  depend  much  on  an  exclusive  property. 
The  full  effects  of  industry  cannot  be  obtained  without  distinct  profes- 
sions and  the  division  of  labour.  But  labour  cannot  be  divided,  nor 
can  distinct  professions  be  pursued,  unless  the  productions  of  one  pro- 
fession and  of  one  kind  of  labor  can  be  exchanged  for  those  of  another. 
This  exchange  implies  a  separate  property  in  those  who  make  it 

The  observations  concerning  the  conveniences  of  life  may  be  applied 
with  equal  justness  to  its  elegancies  and  its  refinements. 

On  property  some  of  the  virtues  depend  for  their  more  free  and 
enlarged  exercise.  Would  the  same  room  be  left  for  the  benign  indul- 
gence of  generosity  and  beneficence, — would  the  same  room  be  left  for 
the  becoming  returns  of  esteem  and  gratitude, — would  the  same  room 
be  left  for  the  endearing  interchange  of  good  offices  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions  and  relations  of  social  life,  if  the  goods  of  fortune  lay  in  a  mass, 
confused  and  unappropriated? 

For  these  reasons,  the  establishment  of  exclusive  property  may  justly 
be  considered  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  civilized  society.  With 
regard  to  laud  in  particular,  a  separate  and  exclusive  prox)erty  in  it  is 
a  principal  source  of  attachment  to  the  country  in  which  one  resides. 
A  person  becomes  very  unwilling  to  relinquish  those  well  known  fields 
of  his  own,  which  it  has  been  the  great  object  of  his  industry,  and^  per- 
haps of  his  pride,  to  cultivate  and  adorn.  This  attachment  to  pnvate 
landed  property  has,  in  some  parts  of  the  globe,  covered  barren  heaths 
and  inhospitable  mountains  with  fair  cities  and  villages ;  while,  in  other 
X)arts,  the  most  inviting  climates  and  soils  remain  destitute  of  inhabit- 
ants, because  the  rights  of  private  property  in  land  are  not  established 
or  regarded. 

Rev.  PiJRE  Taparelli  d'Azeglio,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Euai 
ThSorique  de  Droit  Naturel^  hmi  sur  lea  Fails.  Translated  from  the 
Italian,  with  the  approval  of  the  author,  2d  ed.  vol.  I,  sec  411,  p.  166. 

I  remarked  just  now  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  •distribution 
is  false,  at  least  in  the  sense  which  is  usually  given  to  this  expression, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ownership  of  immovable  property  owes 
its  origin  to  a  social  contract.  Kow,  we  have  just  shown  that  this  own- 
ership is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  the  human 
race  and  of  a  law  peculiar  to  human  nature;  under  the  sway  of  this 
law  the  right  of  property  is  formed  of  itself,  and  that,  too,  quite  natu- 
rally; and,  to  go  back  to  its  origin,  we  in  no  wise  need  have  recourse  to 
voluntary  and  free  agreements.  The  successive  development  of  the 
ownership  of  immovable  property  may  be  studied  in  Boman  usage. 
(De  (ypificio  sex  dierum^  Book  6,  chap.  7,  section  17);  suffice  it  for  us  to 
remark  (and  this  experience  renders  evident,)  that  labor  and  cultiva- 
tion are  necessary  to  cause  the  earth  to  bring  forth  fruit  for  the  use  of 
man.  Build  a  hut,  dig  a  well,  plant  a  hedge  around  a  piece  of  land: 
the  soil  will  have  received  a  durable  amelioration,  which  is  your  act, 
and  which  gives  you  the  right  to  prevent  all  others  from  appropriating 
it.  Thus  the  right  of  ownership,  the  right  to  exclude  all  others  from 
your  property,  is  the  outgrowth  of  itself  without  any  agreement;  it  is 
the  only  rational  way  of  explaining  the  original  distribution  of  properly, 
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that  is  to  say,  that  first  development  of  oi^nership,  which  is  suocessively 
extended  by  occupation  and  by  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  new 
land,  which  development  is  always  proportionate  to  the  numerical 
development  of  the  human  race. 

VoN  Adolf  Lasson,  System  der  Beoht^hilmophie.    Berlin,  1882. 

Section  10  (page  603.) — ^The  formation  of  property  in  land  is  very 
closely  connected  with  the  economic  development  of  man.  A  condition 
of  landed  property,  properly  so  called,  in  general,  is  the  stationary 
character  of  men.  As  long  as  cattle-raising  is  mainly  carried  on,  land 
will  be  held  mainly  in  common,  and  may  continue  to  be  so  held  as  long 
as  agriculture  is  carped  on  by  means  of  the  simplest  processes.  When 
everything  depends  upon  the  care,  prudence,  industry,  and  the  appli- 
ances for  tilling  the  soil  of  each  individual,  the  possession  of  land  in 
common  is  opposed  to  common  sense,  and  is  impossible.  Increasing 
density  of  population,  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  development 
of  free  property  in  movable  possessions,  the  use  of  money,  trade  and 
industry,  compel  property  in  land  to  assume,  with  more  or  less  uni- 
formity, those  forms  of  property  which  have  become  customary  for 
movable  possessions.  There  is  historical  progress  everywhere,  as  a 
consequence,  from  collective  to  individual  property,  from  public  to 
private  economy.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
individual  matters,  and  for  special  objects  of  property,  the  transition 
from  private  to  public  management  may  become  necessary,  and  that 
there  are  objects  which  are,  in  general,  necessary,  or  which  may  be 
better  left  to  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  State  and  of  the 
community.  The  formation  of  jurisprudence  (Rechtsbildung)  has,  in  this 
field,  motives  which  are  radically  different,  and  lead  to  difierent  results, 
for  constantly  reconciling  what  is  just  and  what  is  expedient,  what  is 
conducive  to  private  welfare  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole,  the 
interest  of  personal  liberty  and  economic  interest.  It  is  true  that  what 
is  just  and  what  is  beneficial  agree,  as  a  general  thing,  here  also.  It  is 
most  desirable,  in  both  points  of  view,  that  every  one  should  have  an 
unrestricted  right  of  property  in  that  which  he  independently  produces, 
that  only  that  should  be,  in  common  property,  the  object  of  common 
management,  which,  according  to  regulation  and  established  precept, 
may  be  worked  without  any  great  interference  with  Individual  selection 
and  free  enterprise;  or  that  which  (such  as  public  roads,  or  property 
in  mines  and  forests)  cannot,  in  the  interest  of  future  generations,  as 
well  as  of  those  now  living,  be  unconditionally  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  private  discretion.  That  a  person  who  does  not  manage  the  object 
himself  should  be  its  owner,  is  not  to  be  avoided  a«  an  exception,  but 
is  pernicious  when  taken  as  a  rule.  The  apparent  economic  advantages 
of  management  in  common:  the  systematization  and  organization  of 
labor,  in  which  the  opposition  of  those  forces  which  should  co-operat/C 
with  each  other  is  avoided;  the  regulation  of  both  production  and  con- 
sumption by  a  controlling  will :  all  this,  in  the  system  of  separate  man- 
agement, is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  power  of  personal 
initiative,  by  the  multiplied  motives  for  labor,  by  the  strong  impulses 
for  the  development  of  all  gifts  and  capacities  of  personality,  by  the 
more  severe  compulsion  and  the  greater  interest  in  one's  own  property, 
that  a  man  has  himself  earned,  himself  possesses,  himself  enjoys,  and 
that  he  may  transfer  to  his  family,  and  leave  it  to  them  at  his  death. 
That  the  right  of  property,  even  in  immovable  things,  be  endowed  with 
very  rich  contents,  that  requires  the  idea  of  personality,  which  has^  in 
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things,  the  means  for  their  general  development.  Common  property 
never  has  such  rich  contents ;  it  is  never  free,  full  property,  because  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used  are  fixed  by  the  laws  of  common  interest; 
therefore,  according  to  the  idea  of  right  (law)  only  that  is  to  be  held  as 
common  property  which  can  not  without  danger,  be  entrusted  to  indi- 
viduals; it  is  consequently  a  minimum  with  limits  that  are  removable 
according  to  the  degree  of  improvement  in  cultivation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  personality.  The  tendency  to  diminish  the  extension  of  indi- 
vidual property  and  individual  management  as  far  as  possible,  in  order 
to  make  all  iK>8sible  room  for  common  property  and  common  manage- 
ment, is  in  contravention  of  all  right  (law)  and  contributes  toward 
making  the  institution  of  the  penitentiary  the  normal  institution  for 
the  whole  machinery  of  human  society. 

II.  The  ways  in  which  property  is  earned,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  property  is  recognized,  are  defined  by  law  for  the  most  part  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice.    The  first  principle  is  that 
each  one  is  to  keep  what  he  has,  until  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  change 
can  be  shown.    Thus  all  right  of  property  is  based  upon  the  fiction  of 
a  primitive  condition  in  which  there  is  mere  possession,  which  is  afterr 
wards  endowed  by  law  with  protection  and  ideal  power.    The  division 
or  distribution  of  empirical  possession,  which  is  recognized  as  legal,  and 
is  converted  into  intelligible  property,  can  be  based,  as  an  original  fact, 
only  upon  the  will  of  each  individual  or  of  the  community,  always  only 
upon  the  will  of  him  who  has  taken  possession  of  the  things  according 
to  his  own  good  pleasure,  who  has  occupied  them.    Occupation  is  thus 
the  last  basis  and  point  of  departure,  that  of  possession  which  receives 
property-protection  from  law.    This  original  occupation  is  conceived  of 
as  taking  pla^e  in  a  condition  in  which  no  law  prevails,  such  as  in  war, 
and  after  conquest  by  entire  hordes  and  tribes.     Ideally,  a  line  is 
drawn.    Beyond  that  line  there  is  freedom  of  occupation,  while  on  this 
side  of  it  there  is  protection  for  every  one  in  what  he  has  occupied; 
beyond  it  there  is  violence  and  craft,  while  on  this  side  of  it  there  is 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others.    The  communioprimceva  (primeval  com- 
munity of  goods)  which  is  conceived  of  as  existing  in  the  imaginary 
condition,  is  nothing  but  this  indefinite  i)ossibility  of  occupation  by 
each  one  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others,  which  as  yet  does  not 
exist.    Only  when  a  legal  condition  of  things  begins  to  exist  is  the 
requirement  made  that  all  transfers  of  prox>erty  shall  take  place  in  a 
legal  manner,  and  that  property  shall  be  acquired  and  lost  only  in  the 
ways  that  are  expressly  prescribed  by  law,  which  aremade  to  conform,  as 
faraspossible,tojustice.  Theoccupation,themereappropriationofthing8 
at  will,  is  thus  greatly  restricted.    For  most  things  have  their  owners, 
whose  rights  are  protected;  but  for  that  which  as  yet  ha«  no  owner 
the  State  prescribes  the  conditions  of  an  occupation  that  will  be  recog- 
nized by  it.    The  State  reasonably  claims  the  ownership  of  what  has  no 
owner,  because  no  one  has  a  better  right  than  it  ha«,  and  it  leaves  a 
conditional  possibility  to  others  on  the  ground  of  expediency  only.   The 
basis  of  property  by  occupation,  since  it  clashes  with  no  rights  of 
others,  is,  in  itself,  easily  understood.    With  property  in  the  substance 
of  the  thing,  property  is  also  given  in  that  which  belongs  as  an  append- 
age to  the  substance,  in  the  fruit  and  in  the   increase,  and  in  that 
which  is  connected  with  the  substance.    Ideally  more  pregnant  and  in 
the  legal  condition  more  influential  is,  however,  the  second  kind  of 
acquisition  of  property,  viz.,  specification.    Any  one  who  has  formed  a 
substance  by  his  laibox,  aiid  Ivaa  thereby  produced  new  property  and 
n^W  yftlue,  whicli  also,  st^  t\i^ii\u\i  ^i  >[Jci^  XSoi^i^^may  be  the  result  of 
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the  labor,  is  entitled  to  the  ownership  of  this  new  value.  The  reason 
thereof  lies  chieily  in  that  which  is  common  to  specification  and  to  occu- 
pation ;  it  is  evident  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  the  new  value,  especially 
a  better  right  than  the  producer.  What  is  essential,  however,  is  the 
positivity  which  specification  has  over  and  above  occupation,  the  per- 
sonal merit  which  the  producer  has  gained  for  himself  by  originating  a 
new  good,  for  which  the  property  therein  acquired  is  his  just  reward. 
It  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  however,  that  labor,  as  «uch,  is  not  a 
basis  of  property ;  the  norma  juris  (Eechtsorduung)  alone  can  distribute 
property.  When,  however,  a  norma  juris  and  the  institution  of  property 
coexist,  it  is  both  right  and  expedient  that  a  norma  juris  should  give  to 
labor  the  possibility  of  becoming  the  basis  of  the  acquisition  of  property. 
Only,  in  order  to  distribute  the  reward  aright,  it  is  necessary  accurately 
to  find  out  the  place  where  the  merit  is  to  be  found.  External  percep- 
tible labor  in  physical  matter  has,  in  most  cases,  the  least  merit  and 
the  smallest  part  in  the  production  of  the  new  vahie;  greatly  prepon- 
derating is  the  meritin  him  who,  by  command  and  direction,  by  foresight 
and  genius,  by  giving  auxiliary  means  and  by  ingenuity,  leads  the 
forces  of  others  to  the  goal,  and  assures  the  success  of  bodily  exertion. 

COQUELIN  ET  GuiLLAUMiN.  Dictionnaire  de  Vioonomie  politique^  vol. 
IV,  p.  463  et  seq.,  Paris,  1863. 

Ownership  has  shared  in  the  general  progress  of  civilization.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  followed  a  law  of  development  which  was  peculiar. 
It  has  advanced  like  liberty,  like  industry  and  like  the  Arts  in  the 
world. . .  Ownership  exists  among  the  pastoral  people  as  well  as 
among  the  nations  which  have  come  to  the  highest  point  of  agricul- 
tural wealth  and  industry;  but  it  exists  in  other  conditions.  The 
occupation  of  the  soil  began  by  being  annual  before  it  was  for  life,  and 
it  had  been  for  life  in  the  person  of  the  tenant  before  becoming  heredi- 
tary and  in  a  way  perpetual.  It  had  belonged  to  the  tribe  before 
becoming  the  property  of  the  family,  and  it  had  been  the  common 
possession  of  the  family  before  taking  on  the  individual  character. 
The  poets,  who  are  the  first  historians,  witness  this  gradual  transfor- 
mation of  inheritances. . . 

Ownership,  in  undergoing  evolutions  analogous  to  those  of  liberty, 
spread  out,  and  increased,  and  has,  so  to  speak,  x>ervaded  space.  At 
the  beginning  of  civilization  man  possessed  scarcely  anything — some 
herds,  some  rude  utensils,  scarcely  a  corner  of  earth  which  produced 
grain  in  the  midst  of  a  deserted  steppe.  He  brought  into  use  almost 
none  of  the  natural  agents.  The  agricultural  people  who  succeeded 
the  pastoral  tribes  soon  had  tenfold  and  a  hundredfold  the  possessions 
which  then  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  it  belonged  only 
to  the  skilful  nations  to  carry  industry  and  commerce  to  their  highest 
development.  As  the  earth  becomes  individualized,  and  as  each  parcel 
falls  into  the  possession  of  an  owner  who  enriches  it  with  his  capital 
and  labor,  those  who  find  themselves  outside  this  division  of  the  soil, 
are  not  on  that  account  excluded  from  property. 

William  Rosoher,  Property.  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  J.  Lalor  from  the  13th  German  Ed.,  Bk.  I.,  Vol.  I,  ch.  i, 
sec.  33,  p.  126.    Chicago,  1882. 

Those  gifts  of  external  nature  which  may  become  objects  of  private 
property  and  at  the  same  time  possess  sufKcient  relative  scarcitY  tc^ 
give  them  value  in  exchange  are  either  mova\A^  ^lA  ^iK>ci«OL^'c^CtJv^  vo^  ^2»» 
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giren  place,  or  firmly  connected  with  the  land.  The  first  category 
embraces,  for  instance,  such  wild  animals  and  plants  as  serve  some 
useftil  purpose.    Minerals. .  • 

And  again,  vol.  I,  Bk.  I,  ch.  v,  p.  236,  sec.  77,  he  says : 

As  human  labour  can  attain  its  full  development  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  personal  freedom  is  allowed  to  develop  to  its  full  economic 
importance  and  dimensions.  So  capital  can  develop  its  full  produc- 
tive power  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  the  ireedom  of 
personal  property.  Who  would  save  anything,  that  is,  give  up  present 
enjoyment,  if  he  were  not  certain  of  ftiture  enjoyment!  The  legiti- 
macy of  private  property  has,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  been  based  by 
the  greater  number  of  political  economists  on  the  right  inherent  in 
every  workman  either  to  consume  or  to  save  the  products  of  his  labour. 

And  again,  Bk.  I,  ch.  v,  sec.  83,  p.  253  et  seq. 

Experience,  however,  teaches  us  that  in  all  the  lower  stages  of  civili- 
zation a  community  of  goods  exists  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  The 
institution  of  private  property  has  been  more  fully  evolved  out  of  this 
condition  of  things  only  in  proportion  as  well-being  and  culture  have 
been  developed  as  cause  and  effect  of  such  well-being.  Thus,  among 
most  nations  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  the  idea  of  private  property 
was  unknown  when  these  nations  were  first  discovered. 

Page  263,  vol.  I,  sec.  87. 

But  a  certain  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour  is  necessary  that  land 
may  be  used  productively,  and  in  most  instances  this  employment  of 
capital  and  labour  is  of  long  duration,  irrevocable  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  one  the  fruits  of  which  can  be  res^d  only  after  some 
time  has  elapsed.  Now  this  cooperation  of  capital  and  labour  is  such, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  to  employ  them  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  had  he  not  the  strongest  assurance  of  xK)Ssessing  it.  Hence  agri- 
culture in  its  most  rudimentary  stage  supposes  ownership  of  the  land, 
at  least  from  the  time  that  it  is  ^^  tickled  with  the  hoe"  until  *4t  smiles 
with  the  harvest"  ...  the  more,  afterwards  population  and  civilization 
increase,  the  more  products  must  be  wrung  from  the  soil.  But  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  means  of  its  more  intensive  cultivation,  by 
lavishing  a  greater  amount  of  capital  and  labour  on  it,  and  as  a  rule 
by  extending  the  circle  of  agricultural  ox)erations  by  means  of  combi- 
nations more  and  more  artificial.  Hence  the  progress  of  civilization 
demands  an  ever  increasing  fixity  and  a  more  pronounced  shaping  of 
landed  property. 

L.  B.  Haxjtefeuille,  The  Rights  and  Duties  of  neutral  NoM^ms  in  tifM 
of  maritime  War.    Vol.  I,  p.  176,  ed.  1848. 

When  men  had  become  more  numerous,  families  developed  into  colo- 
nies and  into  tribes,  new  needs  grew  out  of  their  industry  and  that 
tendency  to  well-being  and  improvement—distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  Master  of  Nature.    Thus  the  right  of  property  expanded.    It  was 
applied  at  first  to  movable  objects,  such  as  weapons  for  the  chase, 
utensils  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  foods,  etc.,  which  were  no 
doubt  the  first  objects  subject  to  this  right.    The  progress  of  the  human 
race  drew  after  it  the  4e;vfe\o\>\!Rfewt  ^f  the  right  of  property;  which 
from  simple  and  mdi«pejnsafe\e>  u\«a!KX%  ^-s^tAr^  ^^^\s.  ov^r  the  soil 
itself. 
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Although  nothing  is  able  to  establish  it,  it  is  permitted  to  think  that 
the  necessity  of  constructing  for  oneself  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons,  the  discovery  and  progress  of  agriculture,  were  if  not 
the  only  causes,  at  least  the  principal  ones  of  the  establishment  of 
ownership  in  immovable  property.  In  fact,  the  man  who  had  placed 
his  cabin  upon  a  corner  of  earth  of  his  choice,  the  cultivator  who  had 
fertilized  a  field  by  his  labor,  must  have  regarded  this  part  of  the  earth 
as  his  own  property,  to  prevent  all  others  from  entering  and  enjoying 
it.    Such,  in  my  eyes  is  the  true  origin  of  property. 

Sec.  II.  Characte7'istic8  essential  to  Property: 

Proi)erty,  as  respects  the  natural  primitive  right,  for  I  do  not  occupy 
myself  with  civil  institutions,  ought  to  unite  three  essential  charac- 
teristics : 

1.  Exclusive  possession,  and  in  consequence,  the  power  to  dispose 
according  to  his  taste,  to  use,  and  even  to  abuse  it; 

2.  The  right  of  excluding  all  others  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  object 
possessed; 

3.  The  necessity  of  excluding  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
possession  and  to  draw  from  it  all  the  advantages  which  it  promises. 

TouLLiBR,  French  Civil  Law.    Fifth  edition,  Paris,   1842,   vol.  Ill, 
title  II,  ch.  I,  sec.  1,  p.  40  to  47. 

Summary. — Sec.  64.  Origin  of  property;  negative  oommimity. — See.  65.  Right  of 
the  first  occapant  which  ceases  witli  occupation. — Sec.  66.  Proof  of  the  existence 
of  negative  community. — Sec.  67.  A  comparison  by  Cicero  respecting  this  sab- 
ject. — Sec.  68.  Occupation  rendered  more  stable  by  agriculture. — Sec.  69.  Whence 
results  habitual  occupation  which  preserves  possession  solely  by  extension. — Sec. 
70.  The  field  which  ceased  to  be  cultivated  became  vacant. — Sec.  71.  Civil  laws 
finally  made  property  permanent. — Sec.  72.  By  means  of  real  action  against  the 
possessor  of  the  thing. — Sec.  73.  Distinctive  character  of  property  in  the  civil 
state. 

Sec.  64.  If  the  laws  attached  to  property  and  those  which  are  derived 
from  it  are  now  very  extensive  it  was  not  thns  originally.  Property 
was  confounded  with  possession  and  it  was  lost  with  it. 

Before  foundation  of  the  civil  state,  the  earth  was  no  one's,  the  fruits 
belonged  to  the  first  occupant.  The  men  that  were  distributed  over 
the  globe  lived  in  a  state  which  the  writers  who  have  written  on  natu- 
ral law  have  termed  negative  community,  in  distinction  from  positive 
community  in  which  several  associates  held  in  common  ownership  an 
indivisible  thing  belonging  to  each  in  a  certain  portion. 

Negative  community,  Jon  the  contrary,  consisted  in  that  the  thing 
common  to  all  did  not  belong  more  to  each  one  of  them  in  particular 
than  to  the  other  and  in  that  no  one  could  prevent  another  taking  that 
which  he  considered  proper  to  make  use  of  in  his  needs. 

Thus  this  doctrinal  expression  of  negative  community  signifies  noth- 
ing else  but  the  primitive  and  determinate  right  (droit)  that  all  men 
had  originally  to  make  use  of  the  goods  which  the  earth  offered,  so 
long  as  no  one  had  yet  taken  possession  of  them. 

Sec.  65.  It  is  this  which  is  termed  the  right  of  the  first  occupant. 
He  who  first  possesses  himself  of  a  thing  acquires  over  it  a  kind  of 
transient  ownership,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  a  right  of  preference 
which  others  should  respect.  They  should  leave  that  thing  to  him 
while  he  possesses  it;  but  after  he  had  ceased  to  make  use  of  it  or  to 
occupy  it,  another  in  his  turn  might  make  use  of  it  or  occupy  it. 

If  the  older  possessor  had  invoked  his  past  possession  as  a  right  of 
preference  still  existing,  the  younger  could  be  able  to  answer  by  hia 
present  possession;  and  when,  furthermore,  tlg^iti^  ^^  i^o^fva^.  q\^>^^:^^ 
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sides,  it  it  just  and  natural  that  the  actual  possessor  should  be  pre- 
ferred, for  to  take  possession  away  from  him  there  should  be  a  stronger 
right  than  his  own. 

Thus  the  right  of  occupation  is  a  title  of  legitimate  preference 
founded  on  nature. 

Sec.  66.  The  existence  of  this  primitive  state  of  negative  community 
is  incontestable;  proofs  of  the  same  are  found  in  Genesis,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  books,  and  the  most  venerable  even  when  considering  it 
only  from  an  historical  point  of  view'.  The  x)oets,  in  picturing  the 
golden  age,  have  left  us  ornamented  but  inaccurate  works.  The 
ancient  historians  have  transmitted  to  us  tradition;  and,  finally, 
examples  thereof  were  found  again  in  the  habits  of  the  savage  tribes 
of  America  when  that  continent  was  discovered. 

Sec.  67.  Thus,  following  a  comparison  of  Cicero,  the  world  was  like 
a  vast  theatre  belonging  to  the  public,  of  which  each  seat  became  the 
property  of  the  first  occupant  as  long  as  it  suited  him  to  remain  thereio, 
but  which  he  could  not  prevent  another  from  occupying  after  he  had 
left  it. 

Sec.  68.  But  how  could  this  preference,  acquired  by  occupation,  have 
become  a  stable  and  permanent  ownership,  that  would  continue  to 
subsist  and  could  be  reclaimed  after  the  first  occupant  ha<l  ceased  to 
be  in  possession? 

It  was  agriculture  that  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  and  made  felt  the 
necessity  for  permanent  property.  In  measure  as  the  number  of  men 
increased,  it  became  more  difficult  to  find  new  uninhabited  lands;  and 
on  the  other  hand  continued  habitation  of  .the  same  place  engendered 
a  too  rapid  consumption  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth  for  them  to 
suffice  for  the  subsistence  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  of  their  fiocks, 
without  changing  locality  or  without  providing  therefor  by  cultivation 
in  a  constant  and  regular  manner. 

Thus  agriculture  was  the  natural  result  of  the  increase  of  the  human 
species;  agriculture  in  turn  favored  population,  and  rendered  necessary 
the  establishment  of  permanent  property.  For  who  would  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  labor  and  to  sow  if  he  had  not  the  certainty  of  reaping! 

The  field  that  I  have  cleared  and  sown  should  belong  to  me,  at  least 
until  I  have  gathered  the  fruits  that  my  labor  has  produced.  I  have 
the  right  to  employ  force  to  repulse  the  unjust  person  who  would  wish 
to  dispossess  me  of  it,  and  to  drive  away  him  who  should  have  seized 
it  during  my  absence.  I  am  regarded  as  continuing  to  occupy  the  field 
from  the  first  tilth  to  the  harvest,  though,  in  the  interval,  I  do  not 
perform  each  moment  exterior  acts  of  occupation  or  of  possession, 
because  one  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  cleared,  cultivated  and  sown 
without  intention  to  reap. 

Sec.  69.  This  habitual  occupation,  which  results  from  cultivation,  pre- 
serves therefore  the  right  of  preference  which  I  had  acquired  by  first 
occupation.  It  is  this  habitual  occupation  which  civil  law  (leDroit 
Civil)  extended  and  applied  as  a  means  to  preserve  possession,  in  estab- 
lisbiug  as  maxim  that  possession  is  preserved  by  sole  intention,  n%do 
animo. 

Cultivation  forms  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  tie  than  single  occu- 
pation; it  gives  a  perfect  right  to  the  harvest.  But  how  maintain  a 
right  (Droit)  other  than  by  doubtfdl  contest,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  civil  state! 

Sec.  70.  Moreover  the  right  which  cultivation  gives  and  the  effects 
of  occupation  which,  at^  £^tvv^  \\i^\^^T<^\si^  cease  with  the  harvest,  if 
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there  are  no  new  acts  of  cultivation ;  for  nothing  would  further  indi- 
cate an  intention  to  occupy.  The  field  which  would  cease  to  be  culti- 
vated would  again  become  vacant  and  subject  to  the  right  of  the  first 
occupant. 

Agriculture  alone,  therefore,  is  not  sulBcient  to  establish  permanent 
proi)erty;  and  since  as  before  the  invention  and  the  usage  of  agricul- 
ture, pioperty  was  acquired  by  occupation,  was  preserved  by  continued 
or  habitual  possession,  and  was  lost  with  possession  (et  se  perdait  avec 
la  possession),  this  principle  is  still  followed  in  regard  to  things  which 
have  remained  in  the  primitive  state  or  negative  community,  such  as 
savage  animals. 

Sec.  74.  In  order  to  give  to  property  a  nature  of  stability  which  we 
observe  in  it  today,  positive  laws  and  magistrates  to  execute  them  were 
necessary,  in  other  words,  the  civil  state  was  required. 

The  increase  of  the  human  species  had  rendered  agriculture  necessary ; 
the  need  to  assure  to  the  cultivator  the  fruits  of  his  labor  made  felt  the 
necessity  of  permanent  property  and  of  laws  to  protect  it.  Thus,  it  is 
to  proi)erty  that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  civil  state.  Without  the 
tie  of  property  it  would  never  have  been  possible  to  subject  man  to  the 
salutary  yoke  of  the  law;  and  without  permanent  property  the  earth 
would  have  continued  to  remain  a  vast  forest. 

Let  us  say,  therefore,  with  the  most  exact  writers,  that  if  transient 
ownership  {laproprietepassagdre)^  or  the  right  of  preference  which  occu- 
pation gives,  is  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  civil  society,  permanent 
ownership  {proprUU  permanenU)  as  we  know  it  today  is  the  work  of 
civil  law. 

It  is  civil  law  which  has  established  as  a  maxim  that  once  acquired 
property  is  never  lost  without  the  act  of  the  owner,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
served even  after  the  owner  has  lost  possession  or  detention  of  the  thing, 
and  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 

Thus  property  and  possession,  which  in  the  primitive  state  were  con- 
founded, became  by  the  civil  law  two  distinct  and  independent  things; 
two  things  wliich,  according  to  tlie  language  of  the  laws,  have  nothing 
in  common  between  them.  Property  is  a  right,  a  legal  attribute  (facnlte) ; 
possession  is  a  fact. 

It  is  seen  by  this  what  prodigious  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
property,  and  how  much  civil  laws  have  changed  its  nature. 

Sec.  72.  This  change  was  efTected  by  means  of  a  real  action  that  the 
laws  granted  against  the  possessor  whoever  he  might  be,  to  compel  him 
to  surrender  the  thing  to  the  owner  who  had  lost  possession  thereof. 
This  action  was  granted  to  the  owner  not  alone  against  the  possessor 
by  bad  faith,  but  also  against  the  possessor  by  good  faith,  to  whom  the 
thing  had  come  without  fraud  or  without  violence,  without  his  being 
cognizant  of  the  owner's  rights,  and  even  though  he  had  acquired  it 
from  a  third  party  by  virtue  of  a  legal  title. 

Sec.  73.  Property  was,  therefore,  considered  a  moral  quality  inherent 
in  the  thing,  as  a  real  tie  which  binds  it  to  the  owner,  and  which  can- 
not be  severed  without  an  act  of  his. 

This  right  of  reclaiming  a  thing  in  whatever  hands  it  is  found,  is  that 
which  forms  the  principal  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  property  in 
the  civil  state. 

Ahrens,  Oours  de  droit  maturely  p.  297.    Bruxelies,  Meline  et  C**,  1844. 

As  in  modern  times  work  and  industry  have  received  greater  appre- 
ciation, respect  and  protection,  several  authors  have  abaudoiieji  tk^ 
ancient  doctrine  of  occupation  and  liave  ^\]Lg\i\>  \Jttft\i^^\^  ^\A  w^^g^  '^^ 
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prox>erty  in  labor,  whereby  the  industry  which  an  individaal  may  have 
devoted  to  any  object,  and  by  which  he  has,  as  it  were,  impressed  upon 
it  the  seal  of  his  personality  and  transformed  it  and  made  it  serve  his 
wants. 

This  doctrine,  which  has  also  been  called  that  of  the  appropriation 
of  things  by  labor,  is  without  doubt  more  reasonable  than  that  of  occu- 
pation. It  releases  the  question  of  property  from  gratuitous  hypoth- 
eses, from  useless  fictions  of  a  primitive  natural  state  and  a  subsequent 
agreement.  Instead  of  making  the  creation  of  property  depend  upon 
a  chance  decision,  it  bases  it,  on  the  contrary,  upon  a  stable  fact  upon 
which  it  rests  always  and  everywhere,  that  is,  the  activity  of  man. 
Nevertheless,  this  doctrine  does  not  yet  present  the  real  reason  for  the 
existence  of  property. 

(The  next  few  images  limit  the  proposition,  but  do  not  contradict  it) 

Emile  db  Laveleye,  Of  property  and  its  Primitive  forms.    Chap. 
XXVI,  p.  381.    Paris,  1877. 

Another  very  general  error  is  also  that  "  property"  is  spoken 

of  as  if  it  were  an  institution  having  a  fixed  form  and  being  always 
the  same,  while  in  reality  it  is  clothed  in  most  diverse  forms,  and  is 
susceptible  to  very  great  unforeseen  modifications. 

PUFPENBORP,  The  Law  of  Nature  and  NationSj  vol.  II,  Bk.  IV,  ch.  V. 
sect.  6,  and  sec.  7,  p.  368,  ed.  1729.    (English  Trans.) 

To  proceed,  man  left  this  original  negative  communion,  and  by  cove 
nant  settled  distinct  properties,  not  at  the  same  time  and  by  one  single 
act,  but  by  successive  degrees;  according  as  either  the  conditio!)  of 
things  or  the  number  and  genius  of  men  seemed  to  require.  Thus,  the 
Scythians  of  old  appropriated  only  their  cattle  and  the  furniture  of 
their  houses,  leaving  their  land  in  its  primitive  communion.  Indeed, 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mankind,  for  which  the  law  of  nature 
appears  especially  concerned,  gave  no  obscure  intimation' what  would 
be  most  convenient  for  men  to  appoint  in  this  affair. 

For  that  each  man  should  retain  an  equal  power  over  all  things,  or 
that  the  universal  provision  should  be  laid  in  common  ready  for  the 
promiscuous  use  of  every  person  was  not  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
quiet  of  human  race;  esi>ecially  after  they  were  multiplied  into  consider- 
able numbers,  and  had  cultivated  and  improved  the  method  of  living; 
because  there  could  not  but  arise  almost  infinite  clashings  fi*om  the  desire 
of  many  persons  to  the  same  thing,  which  was  not  able  to  satisfy  them  all 
at  once;  it  being  the  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  what  the  world  afifords 
to  be  incapable  of  serving  more  than  one  man  at  the  same  time.  As 
for  the  precise  order  and  the  particular  course  of  things  passing  into  prop- 
erty, I  conceive  we  may  thus  come  to  an  apprehension  of  them.  Most 
things  of  immediate  use  to  men,  and  which  are  applied  to  the  ends  of 
nourishment  and  clothing,  are  not  by  bare  unassisted  Nature  produced 
everywhere  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  yield  a  plentiful  supply  to  all. 
As  often,  therefore,  as  two  or  more  should  want  the  same  thing,  which 
could  not  content  them  altogether,  and  should  endeavor  to  seize  and 
secure  it  for  themselves,  so  often  there  must  arise  a  most  probable  occa- 
sion of  quarrels  and  hostilities.  Again,  many  things  stand  in  need  of 
human  labour  and  culture,  either  for  their  production  or  to  fit  and  pre- 
pare them  for  use.  But  here  it  was  very  inconvenient  that  a  person  who 
bad  taken  no  pains  about  ^  Wv\\\^  ^Vioxsld  have  an  equal  right  to  it  with 
another  by  whose  induatt^  it ^«b^  «vfiact  ^x%\.  x^\%^  ^-^  ^-xafttiy  wrought 
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and  framed,  to  render  it  of  fiirther  service.  It  was  liighly  conducive, 
then,  to  the  common  peace  that  immediately  npon  the  maltiplication 
of  mankind,  property  should  be  appointed  in  movable  things,  especially 
such  as  require  the  labour  and  improvement  of  men,  and  in  those  immov- 
ables which  are  of  immediate  and  necessary  use,  as  houses  for  instance; 
so  that  the  substance  of  them  should  belong  either  separately  to  par- 
ticular persons,  or  to  such  a  number  of  men  as  had  by  peculiar  covenant 
agreed  to  hold  them  in  the  way  of  positive  communion.  Further, 
although  thei'e  appears  some  reason  in  these  things  why  they  should 
rather  belong  to  some  than  to  others,  yet  the  Dominion  or  Property  of 
them,  such  aB  implies  the  exclusion  of  all  persons  beside,  was  to  be 
confirmed,  at  least  by  tacit  compact 

VII.  That  the  settling  distinct  properties  turned  to  the  real  benefit 
and  advantage  of  men,  when  grown  more  numerous,  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  same  arguments  which  Aristotle  brings  to  overthrow  the 
Platonic  communion  of  goods.  *  *  •  Upon  the  intro'duction  of 
propjerty  every  one  grows  more  industrious  in  improving  his  peculiar 
portion,  and  matter  and  occasion  is  supplied  for  the  exercise  of  liber- 
ality and  beneficence  towards  others. 

PEADiEB-FoD^Bi^,  Traite  de  Droit  international  public^  vol.  IV.    Paris, 
1888.    Pt.  Second,  Title,  I.  Ch.  in.    Paris,  1889,  p.  22. 

There  is  no  need  of  insisting  very  much  to  prove  that  commerce  is  a 
necessity  of  the  social  state;  that  it  is  the  result  of  obligations  arising 
from  fellowship.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  commonplace  that  the 
end  of  the  human  being  is  to  live,  not  alone,  but  with  his  kind,  in  order 
to  develop  his  intelligence,  to  extend  his  ideas,  and  to  provide  for  his 
physical  needs  in  giving  his  labor  in  exchange  for  what  he  lacks;  that 
men  cannot  live  without  the  reciprocity  of  their  services  more  than 
without  the  means  of  satisfying  their  needs ;  that  rich  or  poor,  powerful 
or  feeble,  they  i^re  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon  one  another;  that 
it  is  a  duty  for  social  man  to  do  everything  which  can  contribute  to  assist 
and  to  extend  fellowship,  which  is  his  end  and  his  natural  state.  Now 
commerce  being  the  principal  means  by  which  men  can  communicate 
with  each  other  in  fellowship,  and  transmit  things  necessary  or  agree- 
able to  life,  the  philosophers  deduce  therefrom  that  it  is  the  consequence 
of  a  natural  obligation.  But  this  obligation  they  do  not  consider  as 
perfect, — that  is  to  say,  as  accompanied  with  the  right  to  constrain ;  for 
outside  of  every  formal  stipulation  one  cannot  force  anyone  to  sell  what 
he  has,  or  to  buy  what  he  has  not. 

Twiss,  Law  ofyationsj  vol.  I,  sec.  144,  p.  231.    New  Edition,  1884. 

Sec.  144.  The  Boman  Jurists  regarded  certain  things  as  incapable 
by  nature  of  being  appropriated.  ^^Et  quidem  fuituraU  Jure  communia 
sunt  omnium  hwCy  aer,  aqua profluens,  et  marCy  etper  hoc  littora  maris^.^^ 
It  is  obvious  that  the  air,  running  water,  and  the  sea,  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  detention,  and  consequently  cannot  be  physically  reduced  into 
possession,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  that  permanent  relation,  which  is 
implied  in  the  juridical  notion  of  proi>erty.  <<  Again  Nature  does  not 
give  to  man  a  right  of  appropriating  to  himself  things  which  may  be 
innocently  used,  and  which  are  inexhaustible  and  sufficient  for  all. 
For  since  those  things,  while  common  to  all,  are  sufficient  to  supply  the 

>  Jnst.  Inst.  L.  II.  Tit.  I.  Sec.  1. 
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wants  of  each,  whoever  should,  to  the  exclusioii  of  all  other  partici- 
pants, attempt  to  render  himself  sole  proprietor  of  them,  would  unrea- 
sonably seek  to  wrest  the  bounteous  gifts  of  Nature  from  the  parties 
excluded  ^  There  is  accordingly  no  warrant  of  Natural  Law  for  an 
absolute  Bight  of  Proi)erty  in  the  running  water  of  rivers  {aqua  per- 
ennis)  any  more  than  in  the  tidal  water  of  the  sea.  But  if  the  free  and 
common  use  of  a  thing  of  this  nature  (namely,  which  is  of  itself  inex- 
haustible) be  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  a  nation,  the  care  of  its  own 
safety  will  entitle  it  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  to  control  the  use  of  it  by 
others,  as  to  secure  that  no  prejudice  or  danger  result  to  itself  from 
their  use  of  it.  A  nation  may  accordingly  have  a  Bight  of  Empire  over 
things  which  are,  nevertheless,  by  nature  communis  ususj  and  over 
which  it  cannot  acquire  an  absolute  Eight  of  Property;  as,  for  instance, 
over  i)ortions  of  the  high  seas,  or  over  rivers  which  form  the  boundary 
of  its  territory.  The  limits  within  which  the  safety  of  a  nation  war- 
rants such  an  exercise  of  empire  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Bebbie  :  Inquiries  into  International  Law.    Pt.  II.  ch.  v.,  sub  sec.  ii., 
Arli.  2,  p.  207.    2d  ed.,  1861. 

But  the  chief  source  of  the  intercourse  of  nations,  in  their  individnal 
capacity,  is  the  exchange  of  commodities,  of  natural  or  artificial  pro- 
,  duction.  The  territory  of  one  state  very  rarely  produces  all  that  is 
requisite  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  for  the  use  and  enjojrment  of  its 
inhabitants.  To  a  certain  extent,  one  state  generally  abounds  in  what 
others  want.  A  mutual  exchange  of  superfluous  commodities  is  thus 
reciprocally  advantageous  for  both  nations.  And,  as  it  is  a  moral  daty 
in  individuals  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  neighbour,  it  appears  to 
be  also  the  moral  duty  of  a  nation  not  to  refiise  commerce  with  other 
nations,  when  that  commerce  is  not  hurtful  to  itself. 

Vattel,  7th  Amer.,  Bk.  II,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  21,  p.  142,  ed.  1849. 

Sec.  21.  All  men  ought  to  find  on  earth  the  things  they  stand  in  need 
of.  In' the  primitive  state  of  communion,  they  took  them  wherever 
they  happened  to  meet  with  them,  if  another  had  not  before  appro- 
priated them  to  his  own  use.  The  introduction  of  dominion  and  prop- 
erty could  not  deprive  men  of  so  essential  a  right;  and,  consequently,  it 
cannot  take  place  without  leaving  them,  in  general,  some  means  of  pro- 
curing what  is  useful  or  necessary  to  them.  This  means  is  commerce; 
by  it  every  man  may  still  supply  his  wants.  Things  being  now  become 
property,  there  is  no  obtaining  them  without  the  owner's  consent,  nor 
are  they  usually  to  be  had  for  nothing;  but  they  may  be  bought,  or 
exchanged  for  other  things  of  equal  value.  Men  are^  therefore^  under 
an  obligation  to  carry  on  that  commerce  with  each  other,  if  they  wish 
not  to  deviate  from  the  views  of  nature;  and  this  obligation  extends  also 
to  whole  nations  or  states.  It  is  seldom  that  nature  is  seen  in  one  place 
to  produce  everything  necessary  for  the  use  of  manj  one  country 
abounds  in  corn,  another  in  pastures  and  cattle,  a  third  m  timber  and 
metals,  &c.  If  all  those  countries  trade  together,  as  is  agreeable  to 
human  nature,  no  one  of  them  will  be  without  such  things  as  are  use- 
fiil  and  necessary ;  and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will  be 
fulfilled.  Further,  one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of  products  than 
for  another,  as,  for  instance,  fitter  for  the  vine  than  for  tillage.  If  trade 
and  barter  take  place^  every  nation,  on  the  certainty  of  procuring  what 
it  waut&j  will  employ  ita  laiid^  and  its  industry  in  the  most  advantage- 
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ous  wanner,  and  mankind  in  general  prove  gainers  by  it.  Snch  are  the 
foundations  of  the  general  obligations  incumbent  on  nations  recipro- 
cally to  cultivate  commerce. 

P.  Pradi£R-Fod:^R]^,  TraitS  de  Droit  international  public  europien  et 
amiricain^  suivant  les  progrds  de  la  science  et  de  la  pratique  contem- 
poraineSj  vol.  11,  sec.  598^  p.  131  et  seq.    Paris,  1885. 

It  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  conditions  of  existence  in  human  soci- 
ety in  order  to  convince  oneself  that  the  right  of  property  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  social  edifice.  Economists  point  out  to  us  the  idea  of 
property  or  ownership,  connected  with  the  idea  of  wealth  created  by 
man  applying  his  faculties  to  the  production  of  those  things  which  are 
calculated  to  meet  the  wants  that  are  inherent  in  his  nature,  and  that 
are  not  found  in  profusion,  as  air,  light  and  water  are.  Philosophers 
teach  us  that  the  source  of  the  right  of  property  lies  in  that  individual 
interest  which  takes  care  of  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  of 
his  family,  and  which,  maintained  by  respect  for  the  interest  of  others, 
is  the  universal  motor  of  mankind,  and,  by  its  multiplicity,  forms  the 
general  or  common  interest,  without  excluding  duty  and  sympathy,  or 
the  sentiment  of  humanity,  which  are  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  social 
bonds  among  men,  and  springs  of  action  for  them;  hence  the  feeUng 
and  the  need  of  property  (ownership)  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  every 
human  being.  Historians  remind  us  that  men,  by  nature,  live  in  fam- 
ilies, or  in  collective  or  social  groups,  and  that  property  is  found,  orig- 
inally, among  all  tribes,  de  facto  at  first,  and  soon  as  an  idea,  more  or 
less  clear  perhaps,  but  always  invariably  fixed.  We  everywhere  see 
man  appropriate  all  that  he  needs  and  what  he  produces,  at  first  his 
bow  and  arrows,  next  his  hut,  and  still  later  his  house,  his  garden,  his 
land,  after  he  has  abandoned  a  nomadic  mode  of  life  and  become  an 
agriculturist.  As  man  becomes  developed,  he  becomes  more  attached 
to  what  he  possesses,  and  experiences  greater  need  of  security  in  the 
possession  of  what  belongs  to  him.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
this  security,  as  well  as  for  that  of  satisfying  his  essentially  social 
instincts,  as  Aristotle  said,  that  he  unites  with  his  fellow-beings  to 
form  with  them,  obeying  the  impulse  of  special  vocations  and  the 
determination  of  determinate  circumstances,  associations  more  or  less 
considerable,  communities  and  states. 

These  men,  being  thus  united  and  grouped,  place,  of  their  own 
accord,  a  portion  of  their  incomes  in  the  common  fiind,  and  accept,  or 
institute,  or  submit  to  from  the  authorities,  powers  and  governments, 
from  which  they  expect  a  guaranty  of  the  ownership  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  to  which  they  give  the  force  necessary  to  curb  those  pas- 
sions which  are  inspired  by  cupidity  and  a  desire  for  control,  and  the 
means  of  maintaining  this  force,  together  with  the  executive  pow- 
ers, the  magistracies  and  other  institutions  required  by  their  duties. 
Joseph  Garnier,  the  economist,  has  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  social 
activity.  "The  necessity",  says  he,  "to  procure  food  and  raiment, 
shelter,  and  the  means  of  satisfying  the  other  needs  of  life,  gives  rise 
.  to  the  cultivation  of  fields  and  to  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries, 
which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  population,  while  another  portion  cul- 
tivates the  soil,  and  exchanges  its  labor  and  services  with  the  first.  It 
is  aided  in  this  exchange  by  a  third  portion  of  the  population,  which 
serves  as  an  intermediary,  busying  itself,  more  particularly,  with  the 
conveyance,  by  means  of  transportation  and  exchange,  of  the  agricul- 
tural productions  and  manufactured  articles  from  the  places  of  pro- 
duction to  the  hands  of  the  consumers.    AnoUieflc  \^i^^  ^\a&^  ^l^^-^^sss^ 
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engage  in  scientific  parsnits,  in  teaching,  literature,  in  governmental 
fiinctioQS  (judicial,  military  or  administrative),  in  the  healing  art,  in 
traveling,  m  the  fine  arts,  etc.,  and  render  more  or  less  indirectly,  or 
with  the  aid  of  intermediaries,  their  services  to  agricnltnral  prodnc- 
tions  or  manufactured  articles,  which  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
alimentary  substances.  What  animates  everybody,  what  stimulates 
the  agriculturist,  the  extractor,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the 
artist,  the  scientist,  the  contractor  or  the  workman,  is  need,  interest, 
liberty  of  action''.  (Joseph  Gabnieb,  Traiic^  cPAxmomie  politique, 
Edition  de  1873,  Partie  II,  no.  70,  p.  50.) 

Theo.  D.  Woolsey,  Political  Scfetiee,  vol.  I,  pp.  6ft-70.    New-York, 

1878. 

2.  How  can  the  individual  acquire  property  in  material  which  is  not 
his  by  expending  labor  upon  it !  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  take  a  por- 
tion of  matter  which  is  not  his  own,  and  cannot  be  his  own  because  it 
is  not  the  product  of  his  labor!  Or,  if  he  is  addicted  to  pastoral  life, 
what  right  has  he  to  appropriate  sheep  or  cows  at  the  first,  or  to  claim 
any  right  in  his  fiocks  which  have  multiplied  by  the  use  of  the  soil  and 
by  a  natural  propagation  which  is  not  even  the  result  of  his  direct 
labor!  Will  it  be  said  that  human  beings  must  live,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  live  must  have  control  over  the  earth,  over  animals,  and 
natural  agents!  Very  true;  but  this  necessity  depends  on  a  nature 
and  destination  of  human  beings  which  is  the  source  of  the  right  of 
labour  as  well  as  of  other  rights. 

3.  But  in  matter  of  fact,  for  all  the  higher  uses  of  labor,  for  agricul- 
ture, for  buildings,  for  ways  of  intercourse,  the  earth  itself  is  material 
and  is  prepared  for  use  like  any  other  product.  Land  is  cleared, 
fenced,  broken  up;  seed  is  sown,  crops  are  gathered;  when  the  returns 
diminish,  manures  are  saved  and  applied,  houses  are  put  up  for  the  men 
and  perhaps  for  the  cattle.  If  the  highest  improvement  and  greatest 
multiplication  of  the  human  race  depends  on  this  kind  of  life,  which 
makes  all  division  of  labour,  and  all  city-life  i>ossible,  here  we  have 
the  destination  of  man,  his  highest  culture  pointing  to  a  recognition  of 
a  right  to  do  such  things  and  to  be  sure  of  permanence  in  occupatioD, 
as  well  as  of  a  right  of  transfer  if  the  owner  desires. 

Henby  Ahbenb,  Course  o/yatural  Law.   Vol.  II,  Bk.  I.  Div.  I.  Sec  2. 
Title  1,  ch.  III.    Leipsig,  1875. 

Sect.  64. — Oeneral  Principles  that  Regulate  the  Bight  of  Property  i% 
the  interest  of  Society. 

The  definitions  of  the  right  (droit)  of  property  given  by  positive  laws 
generally  concede  to  the  owner  the  power  to  dispose  of  his  object  in 
an  almost  absolute  manner,  to  use  and  abuse  it,  and  even  through 
caprice  to  destroy  it  ^ ;  but  this  arbitrary  power  is  not  in  keeping  with 
natural  law,  and  positive  legislation  obedient  to  the  voice  of  common 
sense,  and  reason,  in  the  interest  of  society,  has  been  obliged  itself  to 
establish  numerous  restrictions,  which  examined  from  a  philosophic 

'Roman  law  save  the  owner  the  jus  utendi  et  ahutendi:  after  the  Anstrtan  Code 
(11,  2,  Sec.  362),  ne  has  the  power  (facalt^)  to  destroy  arbitrarily  that  whic^  belongs 
to  him.  The  Code  Napol^n,  which  definee  property  a«  ''the  right  to  einoy  and  to 
dispose  ot  thinffs  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  provided  no  usa^e  be  made  of  them 
forbidden  by  tne  la^B  oi  by  the  regulations'',  interposed  social  interest  by  this 
xeatriction. 
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view  of  law,  are  the  result  of  rational  principles  to  which  the  right  of 
property  and  its  exercise  is  subjected. 

The  principles  which  govern  socially  the  right  (droit)  of  property 
relate  to  substance  and  to  form. 
As  to  substance,  the  following  rules  may  be  established: 
I.  Property  exists  for  a  rational  'purpose  and  for  a  rational  usage;  it 
is  destined  to  satis^  the  various  needs  of  human  life ;  consequently, 
all'dfmsej  all  arbitrary  destruction j  are  contrary  to  right  (droit)  and 
should  be  prohibited  by  law  (loi).  But  to  avoid  giving  a  false  exten- 
sion to  this  principle  it  is  important  to  recall  to  mind  that,  according 
to  x>ersoual  rights,  that  which  is  committed  within  the  sphere  of  pri- 
vate life  and  of  that  of  the  family,  does  not  come  under  the  applica- 
tion of  public  law.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  abuse  be  public 
In  order  that  the  law  may  reach  it.  It  belongs  to  the  legislation  regu- 
lating the  various  kinds  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
property,  as  well  as  to  penal  legislation^  to  determine  the  abuses  which 
it  is  important  to  protect ;  and,  in  reahty,  legislation  as  well  as  police 
laws  (orders,)  have  always  specified  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
abuses  ^  Besides  all  abusive  usage  is  hurtful  to  society,  because  it  js 
for  the  public  interest  that  the  object  should  give  the  owner  the  advan- 
tages of  the  services  of  which  it  admits.^ 

Vattel,  Law  of  nations^  chap,  xni,  sees.  281, 282,  p.  125. 

Sec.  281.  It  is  manifest  that  the  use  of  the  open  sea,  which  consists 
in  navigation  and  fishing,  is  innocent  and  inexhaustible;  that  is  to  say — 
he  who  navigates  or  fishes  in  the  open  sea  does  no  injury  to  any  one, 
and  the  sea  in  these  two  respects  is  sufficient  for  all  mankind.  Kow 
nature  does  not  give  to  man  a  right  of  appropriating  to  himself  things 
that  may  be  innocently  used,  and  that  are  inexhaustible  and  sufficient 
for  all.  For,  since  those  things,  while  common  to  all,  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  each,  whoever  should,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
participants,  attempt  to  render  himself  sole  proprietor  of  them,  would 
unreasonably  wrest  the  bounteous  gifts  of  nature  from  the  parties 
excluded.  The  earth  no  longer  famishing,  without  culture,  the  things 
necessary  or  useful  to  the  human  race,  who  were  extremely  multiplied, 
it  became  necessary  to  introduce  the  right  of  property,  in  order  that 
each  might  apply  himself  with  more  success  to  the  cultivation  of  what 
had  fallen  to  his  share,  and  multiply,  by  his  labor,  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  law  of  nature  approves 
the  rights  of  dominion  and  property,  which  put  an  end  to  the  primitive 
manner  of  living  in  common.  But  this  reason  cannot  apply  to  things 
which  are  in  themselves  inexhaustible;  and,  consequently,  it  cannot 
furnish  any  just  grounds  for  seizing  the  exclusive  possession  of  them. 
If  the  free  and  common  use  of  a  thmg  of  this  nature  was  prejudicial  or 
dangerous  to  a  nation,  the  care  of  their  own  safety  would  authorize 

^On  the  occasion  of  the  debate  of  Art.  544,  which  defined  property,  Napoleon 
expressed  energetically,  the  necessity  of  suppressing  abases.  ''The  abuse  or  prop- 
erty'',  said  he,  "should  be  snppressed  every  time  it  becomes  hnrtful  to  sooiely. 
Thus,  it  is  not  allowed  to  cut  down  unripe  firain,  to  puU  up  famous  grape-yinee.  I 
would  not  suffer  that  an  individual  should  smite  with  sterility  twenty  leagues  of 

Sound  in  a  grain-bearing  department  in  order  to  make  for  himself  a  park  thereof, 
le  right  of  abuse  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  deprive  a  people  of  its  sustenance." 
^  Roman  law  says  in  this  sense,  Sec.  2,  I,  de  patr.  pot.  1,  8:  Expedit  enimreipuhluiaB 
ne  ma  re  qui$  male  utatur.    Leibnitz  further  expands  this  principle  of  the  Boman 
law  by  saymgy  {De  notionihus  jurU,  etc.) :  **  Cumnoa  na$traque  Deo  tMfeamus,  ut  rdpulh 
lica,  ita  multo  tnagis  univern  interest,  ne  quie  re  aua  male  utatur. 
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them  to  reduce  that  thing  auder  their  own  dominion,  if  possible,  in 
order  to  restrict  the  use  of  it,  by  such  precautions  as  prudence  might 
dictate  to  them. 

FlORE.  Nouveau   droit   international  public,  traduit    par    Pbadier- 
FODiSB^,  vol.  I,  ch.  11,  p.  376,  ^d.  1868. 

Now  that  we  have  determined  the  objects  over  which  one  can  exercise 
the  right  of  international  ownership,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
means  by  which  we  can  acquire  the  ownership  of  them.  It  is  certain 
that  the  right  of  ownership  exists  independently  of  all  actual  posses- 
sion, but  the  effective  ownership  presupposes  a  detention  and  an  actual 
occupation  of  the  thing  which  forms  the  object  thereof.  This  is  why  it 
is  defined  as  the  right  of  possessing  a  thing  exclusively  and  of  dispos 
ing  of  it.  In  order  that  a  thing  may  pass  into  the  domain  of  an  indi- 
vidual, whether  it  be  physical  or  moral  matters  not,  two  conditions  are 
required;  that  the  object  should  be  capable  of  being  attributed  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  one  individual,  and  that  it  should  pass  into  his  posses- 
sion for  his  exclusive  use.  When  the  individual  occupies  the  thing, 
and  engraves  upon  it  by  his  labour  the  seal  of  his  personality,  the 
thing  remains  bound  to  the  person,  so  that  between  the  individual  and 
the  thing  an  indestructible  legal  bond  is  formed. 

Henry  Ahrens,  Course  of  natural  Law,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  law, 
vol.  II,  title  2,  par.  67,  p.  171-176.    Leipzig-,  1875.    Ed.  7. 

In  the  first  period  of  mankind,  governed  more  by  instinct  than  by  the 
light  of  conscience,  the  two  constitutive  elements  of  property  were  not 
yet  distinguished  from  each  other:  instinct  moved  men  to  seek  in  com- 
mon the  necessary  means  to  satisfy  their  first  needs.  But  as  men,  at 
that  period,  in  the  feeling  of  their  weakness  and  their  dependence,  were 
more  strongly  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  superior  forces  of  nature, 
of  God,  and  of  social  order,  they  must  also  have  traced  back  to  a  higher 
source  all  that  which  the  earth  produces  to  satisfy  their  wants.  The 
goods  of  the  earth,  therefore^ere  looked  upon  as  a  gift  from  God  to 
all  for  common  enjoyment.  The  idea  of  individual  property  could  not 
suggest  itself  to  the  mind  so  long  as  spontaneity  (spontanUU)  of  action, 
awakened  by  labor,  was  too  feeble  to  engender  the  feeling  of  personal 
individuality.  Indivisible  community  of  property  in  the  various  fam- 
ily and  tribal  groups,  etc.,  founded  upon  a  religious  thought,  should 
have  been  the  law  [loi)  of  this  first  period  of  the  world,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  testified  to  by  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  by 
the  traces  which  are  found  in  the  most  ancient  documents  of  history. 

But  by  degrees,  as  spontaneity  acquired  more  energy,  that  individual 
{personnel)  labor  became  more  intense,  general  (common)  ties  began  to 
shrink;  each  one  commenced  to  separate  from  the  whole  and  to  direct 
his  sight  and  his  sentiments  on  the  parts  which  lay  nearest  him ;  he 
allied  himself  more  intimately  with  the  family  or  the  tribe  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  lived;  thus  his  relations  gained  in  intensity  what  they  lost 
in  extensiveness.  Then  the  epoch  dawned  when  opposition  between 
the  whole  and  the  portions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  peoples  among  one 
another,  became  more  and  more  pronounced,  and  revealed  in  a  succes- 
sion of  various  periods  the  struggle  of  the  different  social  and  national 
elements.  This  protracted  and  painful  epoch  of  history  presents  great 
strides  in  the  development  of  property.  Men,  emerging  from  their  first 
period  and  still  imbued  with  the  views  and  the  sentiments  which  had 
predominated  tlxeiem^Ais^^t^XX^  ^t^\)A»\\^  make  a  distinction  between 
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the  property  of  the  family  or  of  the  tribe,  and  the  ground  or  earth  which 
God  had  given  to  all.  The  division  of  the  common  earth  began,  less 
in  regard  to  property  ('propriiU)  than  in  regard  to  usage,  enjoyment  or 
usufruct.  These  ideas  were  to  be  modified  in  nomadic,  pastoral  and 
agricultural  life  to  which  men  devoted  themselves.  The  notions  of 
usage  and  of  enjoyment  were  transformed  into  the  most  settled  Idea  of 
property,  when  families  and  tribes  began  fastening  to  the  soil  after 
relinquishing  nomadic  life,  and  claiming  from  the  earth  by  agricultural 
labor  the  means  of  livelihood  which  until  then  they  had  found  on  its 
surface.  But  albeit  the  idea  of  property  developed  itself  naturally 
through  the  labor  of  appropriation  of  the  earth,  the  thought  of  indi- 
vidual property  was  to  remain  still  a  long  time  foreign  to  the  mind. 
Each  one  considered  himself,  first  of  all,  as  a  member  of  a  family  or  of 
a  tribe,  and,  as  labor  was  performed  in  common,  the  products  were  also 
distributed  by  family  or  by  tribe.  It  is,  hence,  an  error  to  believe  that 
property  should  have  begun  by  individual  occupation  or  by  personal 
labor.  The  institution  of  property,  like  that  of  society,  was  not  created 
by  individual  aggregation,  atomistically,  but  by  the  constitution  of 
collective  property  in  the  heart  of  the  collective  being,  superior  of  the 
family,  of  the  gent  or  of  the  tribe. 

This  period  of  family  property  and  of  collective  property  of  the  tribe 
has  been  met  with  among  all  nations  and  has  endured  centuries.  But 
a  final  step  remained  to  be  effected  in  the  trend  of  appropriation.  The 
individual  was  to  conclude  by  attributing  to  himself  a  right  to  the 
earth,  at  first  still  conceding  collective  property,  the  sovereign  right  of 
concession  and  recovery  to  the  family,  to  the  tribe,  and  to  the  nation 
of  which  he  formed  a  part,  but  continually  limiting  the  rights  of  this 
superior  authority,  and  more  and  more  securiug  for  himself  exclusive 
rights  over  that  portion  of  which  he  had  taken  possession.  When  the 
individual  principle  of  property  thus  had  taken  root  in  society^  the 
social  principle  seemed  destined  to  disappear  forever.  But  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  ancient  world  fell  to  pieces,  where  egotism  had  per- 
vaded everything,  the  social  element  was  consecrated  anew  by  becoming 
inspired  from  a  loftier  source,  which  was  to  give  to  individuality  itself 
its  true  principle.  Christianity  reestablished  the  religious  and  social 
principle  of  property,  at  first  by  numerous  examples  of  community  of 
goods;  and  afterwards  by  allying  itself  to  the  Germanic  spirit  by  a 
greater  organization  of  properties,  which  were  given  an  hierarchical 
basis  (hiSrarchisSes  entre  elles).  This  organization,  however,  subordi- 
nating and  claiming  human  personality  to  properties,  was  to  be  over- 
thrown when  the  principle  of  personality  reconsecrated  by  philosophy 
and  religious  reform,  found  especially  through  the  support  of  Roman 
law  its  application  to  the  institution  of  property,  where  it  in  turn  was 
pushed  to  extreme  deductions. 

Mass:i&,  Le  Droit  Commercial,  tit.  II,  liv.  IV,  ch.  i,  par.  1394.  3rd  ed. 

There  is  this  difference  between  possession  and  ownership:  that  the 
possession  presupposes  a  detention  or  an  actual  occupation  of  the  thing 
which  is  the  object,  while  ownership  exists  inde])endently  of  all  actual 
possession.  It  presupposes  only  that  in  this  sense  the  things  which 
cannot  be  detained  or  occupied  are  not  susceptible  of  ownership.  • 

All  ownership  comes  from  work,  to  assist  in  which  man  has  occupied 
and  detained  the  things  susceptible  of  occupation  and  detention,  and 
has  appropriated  them  to  himself. 

Ownership  as  well  as  work  is  of  the  natural  law.  The  civil  law  guar- 
antees and  protects  the  ownership,  but  it  does  not  create% 
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1395.  I  have  jast  now  said  that  the  things  which  are  not  sasceptible 
of  possession  or  of  occupation,  that  is  to  say,  are  not  sasceptible  of  a 
primitive  law,  are  not  susceptible  of  ownership.  They  are  the  property 
of  no  one,  or  rather,  they  are  the  property  of  all.  These  things  are 
what  the  law  writers  call  '^  res  communes".  Such  are  the  air,  the  water 
which  runs  in  the  rivers,  the  sea,  and  the  sea  coasts.  '^  Natural!  jure 
omnium  communia  sunt  haec:  aer,  aqua  profluens,  et  mare,  et  per  hoc, 
littora  maris." 

PradierFgd^ri^,  Principes  gSniraux  de  Droit,  de  Politi^^  et  de  LSgis- 
lation,  p.  138.    Paris,  1869. 

Objects  of  property  {own^ahip.) — What  may  the  objects  of  proi)erty  be? 
We  appropriate  to  our  own  use  what  we  have  produced  and  what  we 
have  saved,  the  soil  that  we  have  occupied,  and  the  industrial  faculties 
that  we  have  acquired.  These  various  appropriations  constitute  sev- 
eral kinds  of  property;  property  in  labor,  property  in  capital,  landed 
property  and  personal  property.  The  sources  of  these  properties  are 
labor,  economy,  and  occupation.  As  to  the  industrial  faculties,  they 
are  either  gifts  of  nature,  such  as  bodily  strength,  intelligence  and  natu- 
ral talent,  or  they  are  the  fruits  of  our  own  care  and  painstaking,  such 
as  instruction  and  acquired  talents. 

The  a^^quisition  of  property, — These  different  kinds  of  property  are  all 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  man ;  some  of  them  are  sacred.  How  can  we 
refuse  to  him  who  has  made  efforts  to  produce,  the  ownership  of  the 
result  of  those  efforts?  The  production  which  leaves  his  hands  repre- 
sents the  sacrifice  of  his  time,  of  his  labor,  of  his  health,  nay,  of  his 
life.  The  man  has  saved ;  he  has  imposed  upon  himself  privation  of 
enjoyment,  and  when  he  might  have  rested  he  has  continued  his  hard 
labors;  how  can  he  be  deprived  of  the  ownership  of  the  result  of  this 
sacrifice?  He  has  applied  his  physical  and  moral  powers,  with  his  cap- 
ital, to  the  clearing  of  land  that  belonged  to  nobody;  he  has  improved 
that  land,  has  erected  a  dwelling,  and  has  taken  possession.  Is  it  not 
just  that  such  taking  of  possession  should  be  protected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  ?  The  source  of  his  right  is  called  occupation ;  he  is  the 
first  occupant. 

Beaussire,  Freedom  in  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  World,  Pt.  I,  ch.  vii. 

Labor  is  not  a  creation  but  a  transformation.  It  needs  must  borrow 
of  Nature  the  materials  and  the  instruments.  Man  devoted  to  labor  by 
his  terrestrial  destiny  has,  therefore,  the  right  to  possess  himself  of  all 
resources  that  nature  furnishes  him.  He  has  the  right  to  fertilize  the 
earth,  to  utilize  its  products,  to  subdue  even  the  animals,  and  make  in 
one  way  or  another  docile  laborers  of  them.  Beings  deprived  of  reason 
do  not  belong  to  themselves;  they  cannot  dispose  of  themselves;  they 
follow  blindly  the  laws  that  are  laid  down  for  them;  they  belong  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  being,  who  alone,  through  his  labor,  can  modiiy, 
improve,  and  utilize  them.  The  primitive  occupation  of  the  soil  and  its 
fruits,  either  by  any  individual,  any  family,  any  tribe  or  any  association 
whatsoever  is,  therefore,  perfectly  legitimate.  "It  is  a  conquest,"  says 
Leibnitz,  "  over  our  natural  enemy,  the  physical  world.  Between  per- 
son and  person  the  right  of  peace  exists  so  long  as  one  of  them  has  not 
commenced  war  or  caused  a  damage,  between  a  person  and  a  thing  the 
right  of  war  is  perpetual.  The  lion  is  permitted  to  devour  a  man,  the 
mountain  to  crush  him,  and  man  is  permitted  to  subdue  the  lion  and 
pierce  the  mouutaiu.  N^\e\»t^  oli  "tti^  person  over  the  thing,  and  cap- 
tivity of  the  thiuR,  conaUtvitfc  po%%e%mu-,  ^\A^\ir3  Tv^t  <\f  war,  posses- 
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sion  grants  to  the  person  a  right  over  the  thing,  provided  the  thing 
belongs  to  no  one.^ 

Page  396. 

There  is  a  first  class  of  duties  which  seems  to  justify  the  right  of  prop- 
erty-: these  are  our  duties  to  ourselves.  They  impose  ui>on  us,  in  fact, 
with  the  care  of  our  life,  the  obligation  of  foresight.  It  is  the  condition 
of  the  savage,  as  well  of  the  animal,  not  to  be  able  to  use  for  food  more 
than  the  fruits  that  hang  on  the  trees,  the  plants  which  the  soil  pro- 
duces without  cultivation,  the  animals  which  the  chase  or  which  a  happy 
hazard  casts  in  the  way.  From  onr  first  step  into  civilized  life  we  do 
not  fulfil  our  duty  as  men  unless  we  seek,  by  intelligent  and  sustained 
labor,  to  overcome  nature  and  to  apply  all  its  forces  to  the  service  of 
our  needs,  present  and  future.  By  this  we  free  ourselves  from  the  sub- 
jection of  the  physical  world  and  the  dependence  of  our  equals;  we 
enter  fully  upon  possession  of  our  moral  freedom.  But  on  what  condi- 
tion? That  our  equals  as  individuals  or  in  society  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  wrest  from  us  the  things  which  we  have  appropriated  by  this 
preserving  labor,  that  we  may  rely  on  permanent  possession.  Work 
founds  proprietorship,  not  because  it  is  a  free  use  of  our  faculties,  but 
because  it  is  a  duty. 

Coubcellb-Seneuil,  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  of  Political 
Economy.    Vol.  I,  liv.  II,  ch.  v,  p.  292,  2nd  ed.    Paris,  1867. 

The  desire,  the  temptation,  to  consume  is  a  permanent  force;  its 
action  can  only  be  suspended  by  controlling  it  through  another  force, 
which  also  is  always  lasting.  It  is  clear  that  each  one  would  consume 
the  greatest  possible  amount  (le  plus  possible)  if  it  were  not  for  his 
interest  to  abstain  from  consuming.  He  would  cease  to  abstain  as  soon 
as  he  would  cease  to  have  his  interest,  which  should  endure  without 
interruption  in  order  that  capital  should  always  be  preserved.  This  is 
why  we  say  that  interest  is  the  remuneration  of  this  labor  of  saving 
and  preserving,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  industrial  life,  because 
without  it  capital  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  could  not  be  lasting. 

Page  35. 

Three  attributes  distinguish  the  objects  comprised  under  the  generic 
name  of  wealth;  they  are  suited  to  satisfy  human  wants,  that  is  to  say, 
useftil,  material,  and  appropriate. 

Wealth  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  origin  is  natural  or 
artificial.  The  first  is  that  which  nature  directly  offers  to  man,  and 
which  without  previous  labor  he  can  appropriate  to  satisfy  his  needs; 
such  are  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  earth  itself,  and  mat- 
ter in  general  in  its  primitive  forms.  The  second  is  that  of  which  its 
utility  is  the  result  of  human  labor  in  some  sort;  and  moreover,  the 
objects  entitled  wealth  are  not  to  take  this  name  except  they  unite  the 
three  characteristics  indicated  above. 

It  is  not  necessary  still  to  insist  on  utility;  all  the  world  agrees  that 
that  which  is  desired  by  no  one  cannot  be  comprised  among  wealth  .... 
whether  considering  the  earth  or  the  sea;  as  soon  as  appropriation  and 
enjoyment  of  utility  commences,  there  is  wealth ;  as  soon  as  utility  or 
appropriation  ceases  wealth  disappears. 


Nova  methoduH  discendcB  docendtequejurisprudentisB.    Duteus,  III,  p.  213. 
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